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Leaf Spot Disease, Tomato . . 500-1 

Loading Lucerne 3 lay 1051 

Lucerne on Murray Swamps . . 927 

Cultivating Tines 945 

Flea .. 1059 

Flower Head and Seed Pod . 930 

Habit of Growth 933 

Hay Mower 1049 

Leaves 93 1 

Storage as Ensilage 1055 

Mature Female of Eel Worm . . 379 

Mosiac Disease, Tomato 272 

Mount Barker Agricultural 
Bureau Field Dav 


561 
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No Growth Disease, Bariev . . . 380 

Oats, Affected with Eel Worm 378, 385-9 

Ortley Apple 911 

Pallid Leaf, Tomato 50S 

Patterns for Dressmaking . . 108, 170-2 

Phomia Rot, Tomato 50G 

Pig Sties, R.A.C 806 

Yards and Feeders 736, 73 S 


Pleospora Blight, Tomato . . 503, 505 
Preparing Land for Lucerne . . 938 

Push Rake 22, 3053 

Red-legged Earth Mite 284 

Roenfeldt y s, T. W., Wheat Crop. 580 

Boots of Apple Trees 472-3 

Boots of Cereals, Affected by 


Eel Worms 390-1 

Rosette Disease, Tomato . . . . 509 

Seed Broadcaster 941 

Seedlings of Ph. tnberosa and 

Ph . minor 43 

Seeds 40 

Shield, Champion Wheat Crop . 722 

Silver Leaf Fungus 1016 

Southdown R*un 1136 

Spotted Wilt, Tomato . . . . 264-5-6 

Spraying for Lucerne Flea .... 1060 

Stacking Clover Hay 794 

Lucerne Hay 1052 

Streak Disease 270 

Subterranean Clover. . . . 14-16, 19, 25 
Tamworth x Berkshire Pigs . • • 814 

Three-cornered Garlic ... . . . . 518 

Tobacco . 1000, 1002, 1151, 1154, 1155 
Bud Worm Injury 1286 
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Curing Barns 1157-60, 1162-4 

Colored Plate . . . ' 1282 

Seed Beds 1007-8 

Transplanting Machine . . . 1148-50 

Tomato Fruits, Sunburn 507 

Topdressing Machine 20 

Ycrticillum Wilt 373, 375 

Wodd, A 3214 

Wheat Plant, Affected by Eelworm 382 

White Grubs 226 

White Grubs 225 


Winning Crop, Mount Gambicr 


Potato Competition 3080 

Wood Gas Tractor 1144 

Yaeca Eradication 634-6 

Erratum 740 

Imperial Fruit Show 1226 

Inman Valley Experiments . . . . 150 

Inoculation of Soil for Lucerne . . 943 


Insects in Crops in S.A 741 

Intra-uterijie Influences 608 

Irrigation Investigations (Lyon) 1260 

Of Lucerne 572, 952 


J 

Journal of Agriculture , Subscrip- 


tion to 406 

K 

Kale in Crop Rotation 128 

Kitchen, The Common Sense . . . . 496 

Kopi for Tomato Plants 901 

Kybybolite Experimental Farm — 

Harvest Report 228 

Pasture 136 


L 

Lake Albert Herd Testing Asso- 
ciation . . . . 70, 144, 286, 393, 522, 
056, 769, 839, 925, 1027, 3173, 1293 
Lambs, Ailments and Diseases {see 


Stock Troubles). 

Export 102, 321 

Large White x Gloucester Old Spot 

Pig 808 

York Pigs 807 

Leaf Miner 1286 

Spot Disease, Tomato 500 

legislation, Dairy Registration . . 566 

Leguminous Hays, Analysis .... 23 

Lemon Tree, Shedding Fruit . . . . 1127 

Lemons, Statistics 309 

Lepidomera albohirtum 224 

Lime 351 

As a Flocculating Agent . . . . 799 

For Clayey Soils . . 324 

For Lucerne 943 

In Grapeskins . . . . ; 1228 

Stone Sawdust 318 

Linseed Cake Analysis 1044 

Growing 1326 

Livestock Foodstuffs Analysis. .. 809 

Statistics . . . . Ill 

Lower North Branches Centre ... 840 
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Lucerne (see also Fodders and 


Analyses of . 23, 808, 1044, 1047, 1255 

(Downes) 536 

Flea 1058, 1285 

Growing in 8. A, (Spafford) 927, 1043 

Irrigation 572, 947 

Lupins 320 

Lyon, A. V., Services of 182 

M 

Macclesfield Soils, Analysis 3001 

Maize, Worlds Production .. 459, 3122 

Magnesia Patches 321 

Mangels 210 

Manures (see Fertilizers). 

Manuring Lucerne 945 

Map, World’s Position of Wheat. 564 

Mare, Ailments and Diseases (see 
Stock Troubles). 

Marketing Citrus 1272 

Eggs 3294 

System, The 938 

Meat Meal Analysis 809 

Meggitts Nuts 139 


Mid-North Branches Conference . 924 

Mildew (see Wheat Diseases). 

Mildura, Irrigation Investigations 3260 
Milk Fever (see also Stock Troubles) 1030 

And Soursobs 3 256 

Yields per Cow in Commonwealth 1247 

Mixed Pastures, Analysis 1255 

Mosaic Disease. Tomato . . . . 271, 1065 
Mount Barker Soil Analysis . . . . 3001 

Murray Lands Branches Conference 288 

Mustard 572, 699 

My -us ccra.n 800 

N 

Narrung Herd Testing Association 

71, 144, 286, 393, 522. 655, 768, 
838, 926, 3026, 1372, 3292 


NcsHa pamoulata 394 

Nicotine and Soap Spray 631 

Nitrate of Soda for Top-dressing . 570 

Nitrogen in Grapeskins 1228 

Nitrogenous Fertilizers 350 

No-Growth Disease of Cereals . 346, 386 

Non-irrigated Fruit Conference . . 524 

Nurse CVops for Lucerne 942 

Nursing in the Home * . . 640 


O 

Oaten Hay, Feeding Value . . . . 318 

Oats, Analysis' of . . 119, 449, 611, 1044 


Various Stages of Growith . . 613 

Feeding Value 318 

For Feed and Hay 570 

Grazing with Sheep 699 

Greenfeed . . 1124 

No -growth Patches 388 

Production Figures . . . . , . . . 109 

Seed from Crop Competitions . . 708 

Stage to Cut for Hay 612 

Barley for Stock 610 

v. Meggitts Nuts 449 
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Oats — continued — 

World ’s Production 1122 

Yields (see Experimental Farm 
Reports). 

Official Herd Testing 64 

Olive Oil, Production 109 

Onions, Prices (see Farm Produce 
Market Reports). 

Opossums, Open Season for . . . . 530 

Oranges, Production 109 

(see also Citrus.) 

Orchard (see Fruit, Tree, &c.). 


Orchard Notes (Beaumont) . . 8, 106, 
220, 345, 510, 656, 759, 840, 909, 
1066, 1176, 1299 
Ornamental Plants, Diseases in S.A. 746 


Ortley Apple 911 

Oxalic Acid, Dose Fatal to Stock 1256 

Oxalus cernrn 321, 1255 

P 

Pacey ’s Rvc Grass . . . 700 

Pallid Leaf Disease, Tomato . . . . 508 

Paspalum 898 

Pastures, Improvement (Cook) . . 348 

Inman Valley Experiments . . . 151 

Management 914 

Insects, Attacking 742 

Kybybolitc 136 

Top-dressing Statistics 134 

Patterns for Dressmaking . . 168, 170-2 

Peach Aphis (Fowler) 62 

Peas Analysis 119, 809 

Field 570 

Production Statistics 109 

World’s Production 1122 

Pent hat us destructor (Jack) . . . . 283 

Peruvian Lucerne 932 

Phalnris minor 38 

Tuberosa 38, 799 

Phoma Rot, Tomato 505 

Phosphoric Acid in Super 6 

In Grapeskins 1228 

Phylloooptes lycoperstei 625 

Pig Meat, Export of 528, 772 

Pigs, Ailments and Diseases (see 
Stock Troubles). 

Apples as Feed 123 

Bacon Curing . . 641, 1166 

Producing Qualities of Vari- 
ous Breeds 306 

Breeding 1031 

Curing Losses 315 

Feeding 902 

Tests at Roseworthy Agricul- 
tural College ........ 736 

Fodders for 448 

For Eyre Peninsula 1130 

Rations for 308 

Slaughering Losses 312 

Pinnaroo Line Agricultural Bureau 

Conference .. 176, 204 

Pleospora Leaf Blight, Tomato . . 503 

Ploughing, Dry v. Wet 322 

Poa aquatica .. .. t. 570 
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Political Economy, Discussion 

Bureaux 181 

Pollard Analysis 568 

Standard for 954 

Pony, Ailments and Diseases (see 
Stock Troubles). 

Potash in Grapeskins 1228 

Potassic Fertilizers 350 

Potatoes, Analysis 122 

Prevention of Disease 573 

Prices (see Farm Produce Mar- 
ket Reports). 

Statistics 109 

Poultry — 

Chickenpox 902 

Chickens, Weak Legs 802 

Diarrhoea 803 

Ducks, Feeding 802 

Egg Laying Competitions — 

Parafield 74 

Red Comb .. 72, 145, 240, 396, 511, 
653, 770, 836, 956-7, 1014, 1168, 1297 
Marketing Overseas . . . . 1018, 1294 

Feather Eating 803 

For the Redhill District 1130 

Hens Eating Eggs 802 

Improvement in Farm (Anderson) 616 

Industry, The (Perkins) 1141 

Possibilities of the Industry . . 748 


Prices (see Farm Produce 
Market Reports). 

Production Statistics 343 

Profits to be Expected from 


(Anderson) 996 

Pseudo Plague . . . . 644 

Rabbits for 802 

Round Worms 902 

Boup 800, 802 

Statistics 748, 1143 

Table 803 

Pregnancy Disease of Ewes . . . . 1257 

Provence Lucerne 933 

Pruning Competitions — 

River Murray 1300 

Trials, Sultana 1268 

Pseudo Poultry Plague 644 

R 

Rabbits for Poultry 802 

Rail Freight on Super 733 

Wheat ; 733 

Rainfall — 

Booborowie 47 

General Table for S.A. . . 83, 185, 293, 

411, 533, 658, 778, 846, 960, 

1071, 1180, 1305 

Inman Valley 150 

Kybybolite 136, 228 

Myponga 150 

Roseworthy 751, 820 

Veitch 147 

Stimulating 78 

Raisins, Production 109 

For Export Lambs . . .... . . 1136 

J&pe .. .. .. ... 210 

Rations for Cows 222, 1027 

Erratum 1027 

*■ 


Rations for Sheep 129 

Red Clover Analysis • 1044 

Red Comb Egg Laying Competition 
72, 145, 241, 396, 511, 653, 770, 836 r 
956-7, 1014, 1186, 1297 


Red-legged Earth Mate 283 

Red Rust (see Wheat Diseases). 

Spider . . . 320 

Renmark Irrigation Investigations 1260 

Reverse Clover 1126 

Bhis&ctonia 346- 


Rice, World’s Production * 459 

Ridley Memorial Scholarship, 

Board Representative 955 

River Murray Branches, Bureau 


Conference 1265 

Pruning Competitions 1300 

Root Gall in Fruit Trees 179 

Rot Fungi, Tomato 499 

Rosette Disease, Tomato 509 


Rotation Experiments (see Ex- 
perimental Farm Reports and 


Rosewortliy Agricultural Col- 
lege). 

Roup 800, 802 

Rose worthy Agricultural College — 

Harvest Report, 1930-1 .. 750, 816 

Bacon Pig Tests 806 

Pig Feeding Tests 736 

Seventh Report Permanent Field 

Experiments 30, 124 

Rural Production 109 

Russian Wheat Importation into 

United Kingdom; 766 

Rust (see Wheat Diseases). 

Rye Grass for Grazing 799 

World’s Production 459 


S 

Saltbush 570 

Patches of Land, Treatment of 216 

Seed, Change of 610 

For Pastures 352 

Shearing Three Times in Two Years 992 
Sheep, Ailments and Diseases (see 
Stock Troubles). 

Apples for 123 

Fat Lamb Flock Working Costs 710 

Lambs (Scott) 1134 

Grazing Cereal Crops 699 

Hand Serving 575 

Lambs for Export 102, 321 

Rations for Fattening 899 

Sidelines for Irrigation Areas . . . 1267 

On the Farm 991, 1040 

Silver Leaf 1016 

Skim Milk Analyses 809 

Small Holdings, Profitable Farm- 
ing on 1039 

Smynthwrus vvridis 10581*9, 1285 

Sodium Chlorate for Weeds . . . . 572 

Chloride, Effect on Cattle . . . . 899 

Soil Eroded Paddocks, Cropping . 798 

Sterilization . . . . ' . . 630 

Spils for Lucerne .. .. ., .. 935 

Sorghum- Wheat Rotation 32 
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Boursobs, Analysis of 1255 

Eradicating . . 321 

Poisonous $0 Stock 1255 

.South-East Branches Conference 214, 023 
Possibilities of (Stafford) . . . . 407 

Southern Branches Bureaux Con- 
ference . . 177 

Districts, Fodders for 210 

Spotted Wilt, Tomato 262 

Stable Manure, Replacing Super.. 798 

For Fruit Trees 104 

Stacking Lucerne Hay 1052 

Standardisation of Primary Pro- 
duction 919 

Statistics — 

Agricultural 398, 566 

Cereal, 1930-1 44, 1174 

Crop 1296 

Dairy 1244 

Egg 1018 

Fertilizer Ill 

Livestock 134 

Poultry 748 

Rural 108-11 

South-East 468 

Top-dressing 252 

Wheat 460 

Varieties 250 

Wool 134 

Stem Borer 1286 

Stcrcum purpureum 1016 


STOCK TROUBLES — 

Calves — Blindness 321, 996 

Stomach Worms 805 

Cattle — Redwater.. 13 

Cow — 

Barren 1231 

Blistered Udder 1129 

Bloat 105, 106, 904 

Boils on Udder 1232 

Bone Chewing 904 

Chewing Sticks 452 

Cowpox 904 

Depraved Appetite 10 

Difficult to Get in Calf . . . . 804 

Eating Soursobs 1256 

Film Over Eye 220 

Flies Troubling * 998 

Hard to Dry Off 451 

Milk 326 

Lice . *: 220 

Loss of Appetite 452 

Lump in Teat 218 

On Jaw 702 

Mammitls 12, 452, 704, 903 


Flow, Falling Off .. .. .. 326 

Sedwnter 13, 1233 

Retention of Afterbirth .... 451 

Rheumatism . . 105 

'Stiff In Hindquarter , 10 

Swollen Jaw * , * . . . . . • . / 904 


trader, Sara .. . . ~ .. / 452 

Wart* on feats 40, 705 
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STOCK 


Dog — Mange 704 

Strychnine Poisoning 903 

Ewe — Death of, Oarrjdfcg twin 

Lambs 998 

Eating Soursobs 1256 

Hand Serving 575 

M&mmitis 1232 

Stomach Worms 1278 

Heifer — 

Diarrhoea 997 

Difficult to Milk 218 

Thick Milk 1129 

Ulcers on Teats 996 


Horse — 

Abscess 997 

Barb-Wire Cut 322 

Botulism 695 

Chaff in Eye 1232 

Cough 10, 805 

Cut with Iron 704 

Fetlock Injury 12 

Flies, Troubling 998 

FoTage Poisoning 705 

Greasy Heel 704 

Hock Injury 576 

Indigestion 902 

Itch on Legs 10, 1233 

Lameness 1128 

Locating Seat of Trouble.. 701 

Lice 219 

Losing Condition 576, 804 

Lump on Shoulder 326 

Penis Swollen 998 

Sand *2 

Skin Disease 13, 452 

Split Hoof 1128 

Staked 12 

Strangles 12 

Swelling on Belly 326, 575 

Swollen Fetlock 218 

Teeth Troubles 13 

Walking on Toe 804 

Water Stoppage 10, 702, 998 

Water Tinged with Blood . . 575 

Wheat Gorge 105 

Worms 12, 13 


Lambs — 

Swollen Nose and Mouth . . 219 

Tetanus 218 

Mare — 

Barren 10 

Bladder Weakness . . . . . . . . 452 

Cold 996 

Skin Irritation 1232 

Swollen Leg .. 1233 

Brisket 452 

Pig — 

Born Without Back Passage . 576 

Founder .. .. 326 

Lice 220 

Rickets . . 1129 

Sow, Eating Young .. .. , . 576 


Weak in Hindquarters . . . 575, 805, 
v 996, 1129 
Worms 216, 220, 1278 
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STOCK TROUBLES — con t inued — 

Pony — 

Discharge from Nose 218 

Rough Coat 326 

Skin Disease 1232 

loom — 

Spanish Fly for 903 

Sheep — 

Apples as Fodder 123 

Arsenical Poisoning 577 

Bloat 904 

Eating Burnt Straw 1232 

Foundered 451 

Lung Worms 576, 905 

Mustard for Worms 998 

Ram, Ration for 575 

Rations for 120 

Worms 1140, 1278 

Stono Fruits, Drying 1011 

Strawberry Clover on Swamp Land 1124 

Culture 7 

Streak Disease, Tomato 269 

Stubble Land, Barley on . . . . 896, 994 

Subsoiling, Explosives for 899 

Subterranean Clover 140 

Analysis . . . 23, 1044 

Experiments with Fertilizers . . 238 

(Spafford) 14 

Sudan Grass 210 

Sugar Beet, Analysis ’ . , 122 

Sulphate of Ammonia for Barley . . 320 

Sulphuring Apricots 513 

Sultana Drying Experiments . . . . 1274 

Standardization of Methods . 78 

Pruning Trials, Berri 1268 

Summer Fallow . . . . 1033 

Super (see also Fertilizers). 

Agents 1 Commission . . . 528, 772, 842 

Blighting of Crops? 603 

For Barley for Fodder 320 

Granulated 4 

Mixing with Guano 1123 

Other Materials 896 

Rail Concession on 955 

Solubility of 798 

Sowing Crop* without 694 

98 per cent 100 

100 per cent 995 

Sweden, Australian Trade with . . 566 
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Tractors in S.A 398 

Wood Gas 1144 

Transplanting Mature Fruit Trees 901 

Trialeuroides vaporarium 519 

Trifolmm cernuum 1126 

Turkestan Lucerne 933 

Turkeys (see Poultry), 

Turnips Analysis 122 

Turretfield Farm, Ninth Report 

(Perkins) 328, 476, 581, 710 


Take-all (see W T heat Diseases). 

Tanks, Pressure in 1146 

Talegony 606 

Termites Attacking Trees 896 

Thickening of a Stand of Lucerne 947 

Three-cornered Garlic 518* 

Tobacco 98, 700 

(Scbfct and Opie) .. 999, 1148, 1281 
Tomato Diseases in S.A. (Samuel) 

154, 253, 369, 499, 621 

Glass Houses, Fumigating . . . . 519 

Pruning 160 

Top-dressing of Pastures (see also 

Kybybolite Pasture Report) *■ 113 

Statistics . . . . . . 134, 252 


Upper North 
Conference 


U 

Branches 


Bureau 


Vegetable Crops, Insects Attacking 

742, 746 

Veit ch Experimental Farm Harvest 

Report 147 

Virus Diseases, Tomato 253 


Water Meter Readings 403 

Requirements of Lucerne . . . . 936 

Tanks, Pressure in 1146 

Weeds — 

Blackberry 324 

Dock 572 

Dodder 1060 

Mustard 572 

Kesha pan ieu lata 394 

Soursobs 321, 1255 

Three-cornered Garlic 513 

Weevils, Development of 611 

Western Eyre Peninsula Bureau 

Conference 76 

Wheat- 

Analyses of 119, 809 

Australian Consumption 454 

Champion Crop Competition . . 722 

Change of Seed 610 

Cost of Growing, Turret field . . 476 

Costs of Production 529, 730 

Crossbred, importance to S.A. 

(Spafford) 343 

Diseases — 

Mildew 100 

Red Rust . . * 572, 699 

Take-all 324 

Estimated Cost of Production . ,1236 

Fertilization 699 

Free Gallipoli 570 

Future for 990 

Growing 638 

Progress Since 1889 .. .. 1D0, 344 

Imports into United Kingdom . 676 

International Trade 462 

Low Rainfall for 98 

Main Countries Producing . . . . 460 

Map 564 

Plants Attacked by Grubs . .■ 221 

Prices During Past 69 Years . . 3240 

Product iyity, Classification ... . , 401 

Rail Freight cn . . 733 
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Wheat — continued — 

Returns ( see also Experimental 
Farms and Roseworthy 
Agricultural College) . . . . 753 

Russian, Imported into United 

Kingdom 757 

Seed from Crop Competitions 

516 , 600 , 706 

Sorghum Rotation 32 

Sowing Without Super 694 

Storing (Perkins) 446 

Varieties, Breeding of <o7 

Popular 

Statistics • 

Weight per Bushel, Roseworthy 

Agricultural College . . . . 605 

World Harvesting Months .... 464 

Position (Perkins) 454 

Production 11 -h 

Y folds ( see Experimental Farms 
and Roseworthy Agricul- 
tural College). With Various 

Dressings of Super 604 

Wheaten Hay Analysis *16 

Feeding Value )iy 
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White Ants Attacking Fruit Trees 896 

Ply 519, 622 

Grubs (Davidson) 224 

Oil Spray * 829 

Wiramera Rye Grass . . . . 140, 212, 799 

Wine Production 160 

Winter Fallow 163o 

School for Farmers 1067 

Wood Buds of Fruit Trees, Change 

into Fruit Buds 626 

Gas Tractor 1J44 

Wool Production *69 

World’s Production 

Women’s Branches Bureau Con- 
ference, Pinnaroo Line . . • . 204 

X 

Xanthorroca scmiplana 634 

Erratum ^40 

Y 

Vacca Eradication 634 

Erratum 

Yorke Peninsula Bureau Conference 1028 
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A bovet Th© pinion 
•haft carrying th© 
•ptndlcdrivinggcar 
hat two ball bear. 
Ia«t shown at 1 
and 2. 


Th© spindle has 
two more shown 
at 3 and 4. The 
bearing assembly 
Is Illustrated 
below. 





Six Sizett From 
35 to 150 gallon $ 
of milk per hour. 
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TTS the combination of ball bear- 
A ings at the four high speed 
points, and positive, automatic 
oiling that makes McCormick - 
Deering Cream Separators so 
easy to turn. Try the one on dis- 
play at the McCormick- Deering 
agent’s and see for yourself how 
easily and quickly you can make 
the bowl run full speed. 

Examine the scientifically de- 
signed discs that skim warm or 
cold milk with maximum butter- 
fat recovery. And remember to 
take notice how readily the glossy 
japanned finish wipes clean. 

Ask the McCormick -Deering 
agent near you to demonstrate, or 
write direct for full information 

International Harvester Company 

of Australia Ply. Ltd. 

BRISBANE ADELAIDE 

MELBOURNE 

SYDNEY p ERT H 

MOST. NtTTLK©OLO ©TV. LTD.. MOMAAT. 

A4SN1S FOR TA©. 


McCormick-Deering 

BalLBearing Cream Separators c 
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Conferences. ( 

Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau will be held as under: — 

Southern, August 20th, at Murray Bridge (Secretary, Mr. S. S. Jones). 

Hills, August 28th, at Balhannah (Secretary, Mr. H. A. Spoehr). 

Murray Mallee, September 30th, at Alawoona (Secretary, Mr. B. L. Finey). 

Eyre Peninsula (Eastern), October 6th, at Kimba (Secretary, Mr. W. Hutchens). 
Eyre Peninsula, October 8th, at Wudinna (Secretary, Mr. C. A. Newbon). 

Non-irrigated Fruits Districts, November 4th, at Angaston (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Robinson). 

Papers, questions, &c., for Conferences should be in the hands of the General Secretary, 
Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, a fortnight before the respective dates stated above. 


List of Probable Dates of Country Shows During 1930. 


Eudunda 

Streaky Bay 

Blyth 

Kapunda 

Belalie (Jamestown) . 
Great Flinders (Upson) 

Loxton 

Lameroo 

Tarleo 

Wooroora (Tar lee) . . 

Pinnaroo 

Clare 

Central Yorke Penin. 
(Minlaton) 

Mount Gambier 

Tatiara (Bordertown) 


Secretary. 

C. R. Treloar . . 
R. A. Kay . . . . 

E. E. Eckermann 
W. J. Tylor . . . 
L. M. W. Judell 

C. J. Partington 
J. M. Smart . . 
H. H. Perrin . . 
H. E. Reed . . . 
A. R. Reed . . 

J. H. Dewhirst . 

F. W. Knappstein 

D. M. S. Davies 


Address. Approx. Date of Show. 

Eudunda September 24th 

Streaky Bay . . . . October 1st 

Blyth October 1st 

Kapunda October 4th 

•Tamest own . . . . October 7th and 8th 

Upson October 8th v 

Loxton October 8th 

Lameroo October 8th \ 

Tarlee October 8th 

Riverton October 10th j 

Pinnaroo October 15th' 

Clare October 18thv 

Minlaton October 22nd 


H. L. Kennedy . Mount Gambier 
A. F. Baker . . . Bordertown . . 


October 22nd and 23rd 
October 29th and 30th 


Secretaries of Show Societies are invited to advise the Editor of tfie dates of their Shows . 


Effectiveness of Granulated Superphosphate. 

“Is granulated superphosphate as effective as a fertiliser as the finely ground 
product Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), replying to this 
question at the Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, 
held at Tarcowie on July 17th, said that the answer to this question was decidedly no, 
on the understanding that in each case not only the water solubility of the phosphoric 
' acid present was the same, but also that the physical properties of hardness and <km- 
pactness was identical in either sample. He had added this proviso because lumpy hr 
granulated super might consist of exceedingly hard unit particles or be made up of al 
aggregation of smaller particles which crumbled away very readily. The superiority </ 
fineness of division might be illustrated as follows: — Any substance that was v/ef 
soluble entered into solution in soil moisture at a rate which was governed by the sur 
face area of each particle; the greater the surface area exposed, the greater the quantity 
of water soluble material which entered into solution in soil moisture. Again, for the 
same weight of material, the smaller the particles, the greater the surface exposed, not 
only to soil moisture present, but also to contact with the root system of young plants 
growing in its immediate neighborhood. This question of fineness of division was 
of greater importance in the case of supers than in that of readily soluble substances, 
such as nlhr&te of soda or sulphate of ammonia. The latter entered into solution almost 
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ROYAL SPRING SHOW 

1930 . 


SEPTEMBER 13 to 20 

(INCLUSIVE). 


GENERAL ENTRIES CLOSE AS UNDER * — 


Dairy Produce 
Cattle . . 


SSfci •• 

2 Stock 


Horses (Heavy, Roadster, and Blood) 

Swine .. 

S.A. Industries and Manufactures (including Dried 
Fruits, Apiculture, Cookery, Needlework, Art 
Crafts, Woodwork, Drawing, &c.) 

Schools’ Competition • 

Judging Competitions 

Log Chopping 

Horse Shoeing 

Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, and Cats 

Horses-in-Action and Trotting 


Wed., July 23rd 
Thurs., Aug. 7th 


t( 

sc 

sc 

ss 

ss 

sc 

sc 

ss 

ss 

s< 

sc 

ss 


ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 


Tues., Aug. 12th 
Thurs., Aug. 21st. 


^ Particulars, Prize Schedule, and Entry Forms on application 

to the undersigned. 


23, WAYMOUTH STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 


HAROLD J. FINNIS, 
Secretary. 
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Publications Received. 

1 ‘Geological Structure and Other Factors in Relation to Underground Water Supply 
in Portions of South Australia, ” by R. Lockhart Jack, B.E., F.O.S., Deputy Government 
Geologist. Bulletin No. 14, Department of Mines, South Australia. 


The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing publications: — '“British Industries and Empire Markets , 1 ’ by Professor A. J. 
Sargent, M.A. (Empire Marketing Board Report, No. 2(>) ; price Is. 

Empire Marketing Board, Report dated May, 1929, to May, 1930; (Report No. 28); 
price, Is. 

“The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests.” W. R. Thompson, Ph.D., D.Se. 
(Prico Is. net.) Empire Marketing Board Report No. 29. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

AUGUST. 1930. 


[Ciias. II. Beaumont (District Horticultural Instructor).] 


With the exception of a few peach trees, pruning should have been conipl 
all that remains to be done is to sharpen and put away the tools in readiiwssr for next 
season. Care in the use of tools will prevent rust and the need of renewals. 


This month is the latest in which the use of dormant treatment for fungous pests 
will meet with any success. Prevention means less cost, both in time and material. 
Winter treatment should not be given if there is any sign of buds swelling; this 
includes the washing of vines for anthracnosc. 


It is necessary to watch citrus trees for brown rot. Pick up all diseased fruit and 
burn it, and keep limbs up from the ground. Bordeaux mixture is helpful in preventing 
spread of brown rot, but it must not be used if trees are to be fumigated. 

Peach and cherry aphis may be noticed at any time now, and the early broods should 
be destroyed at once. Tobacco is the remedy. 

Cultivation is the best work the orchardist can do to assist his trees; the final 
ploughing should be done while the soil is in good order. Harrowing can well be left 
until the soil begins to dry on top; see that the soil is worked up close to theVtrees. 
If it is intended to use sulphate of ammonia, it can now be worked in lightly aroilnd 
the trees. 

Strawberry beds need a lot of attention to get the best results;- all weeds must 
cleaned out and soil kept loose. 

Tomato glasshouse work consists mainly in keeping the soil worked and free from 1 
weeds and diseased plants; it is also necessary to keep the ground outside in good 
order and free from weeds or other plants. 

Spraying or dusting machinery should be tested to see that it is ready for use, so 
that no hitch occurs when it is needed; a delay of a few days may mean the loss of 
the crop. 
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- ' IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

1 Im* VK^ndard Fordson 

€220 

n( iK'arosI Ford works 


INCREASED crop production has been urged by 
* Australia's Prime Minister and by State Premiers as 
being vital to the nation's prosperity. "Grow more 
wheat” was broadcast throughout the Commonwealth — 
and the response of Australian farmers has been mag- 
nificent. With the plea to grow more crops has been 
the call to reduce production costs, and efficient agri- 
culturalists have realised that the solution is found in 
Fordson farming — power farming at lowest cost. 


The Fordson has pioneered power farming in Australia, 
and in every corner of the Commonwealth to-day is 
working in the national service of increasing crop acre- 
age and lowering crop production costs. The history 
of power farming in Australia is largely the history of 
the Fordson Tractor, for the Fordson has always been 
the lowest-priced tractor and by far the most economi- 
cal to operate. 



©New 


Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF 


The New Fordson embodies many mechanical improve- 
ments, gives 36% more power, operates on kerosene or 
petrol, and is backed by Ford Service through 1300 
service stations throughout Australia. Full particulars 
and descriptive literature of the New Fordson Tractor 
can be obtained from your nearest Authorised Ford 
Dealer. 



Tractor 


AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticulture, 
viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, insect and 
fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar subjects, will be 
referred to the Government experts, and replies will be published 
in these pages for the benefit of producers generally. The name and 
address of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspon- 
dence should be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agri- 
culture, Adelaide.” 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

Secretary Agricultural Bureau, Wasleys, reports unbroken colts that have difficulty in 
passing water. 

Reply — I am of the opinion that the trouble is a digestive one. The following 
treatment is suggested: — (1) Drench affected colt (9-18 months) as soon as signs of 
illness are observed with following mixture: — Raw linseed oil, 6ozs. ; turpentine, one 
tablespoonful. Mix thoroughly before giving. (2) Subsequently give a small level 
teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica three times during the day (morning, mid-day, and 
evening). Mix with treacle and smear on tongue. (3) Feed on a little long bay con- 
taining not too much grain for three-four days. If several foals are affected, j 

is at fault, and a change of feed will have to be made. Bran mashes are u sJfuT for 
regulating bowels. 


“E. T. K., ? 1 Kilkerran, has cow stiff in hind quarters, in poor condition. 

Beplv — (1) Give the following drench:- -Epsom salts, lib.; ginger, 4 tablespoonfuls; 
treacle, 1 cupful; warm water, 2 pints. (2) Subsequently give a level teaspoonful of 
powdered nux vomica night and morning for 10 days. (3) Supply bran in the ration 
and green stuff daily if possible. Further, mix four tablespoonfuls of sterilized sweet 
ground bonemeal in the damped feed daily for three-four weeks. All the cattle should 
be supplied with a mineral mixture. The following is recommended: — Finely ground 
Nauru rock phosphate, 2 parts; salt, 1 part. 


“O. E. K., M New Residence, has mare continually rubbing herself on poets, &c. 

Reply-~Tho following treatment is suggested:— Starve horse for 18 hours, and at the 
end of that period give this drench:— Raw linseed oil, 1 pint; turpentine, 4 tablespoon- 
fuls. Subsequently feed on good nourishing food, including a little crushed oats, 
further, clip horse all over and take care of him after doing so by rugging at night 
and if necessary stabling. * * * * 

“E. Bros.,” Karoonda, has horse, seven years, bad cough and foul smelling breath, 
appetite very poor. # ’ 

aJKri^. 6 a T . careful of the teeth for dental irregularities andany 

decaying teeth. If present, have them attended to. Further, the following treatment 
w suggested:— Starve for 18 hours, and at the end of that time give the fUtowfauLe 
drench Raw linked oil, 1 pint: turpentine, 4 tablespoonfuls. Subsequently feed^* / 
good quality chaff (which should be damped) and bran. If possible add a l? ' 
erushed oats. If cough persists, give a tablespoonful of Fowler's solution of arske 
night and morning, mixed m a small damped feed, for 14 days. 

T '' P - “•>” ^dale asks (1) if it is advantageous to wash out au aged mare 

prior to service; ana (2) treatment for cows eating fowl manure 

Replies— -(1) The only object in so doing is to bring away any discharge or 
acidity, and nothing is to be gained in using any solution unless it is for such a sDeeifle 
purpose. The washing can be done two or three hours before service of the hora^W 
•och solutions as baking soda, one tablespoonful to the pfot ^f w^er- coZ^,^5f 
one heaped teaspoonful to the pint of water. “Baking" the mare w/i 

Mid . arm into the womb) ii dften practised by men Wfo? JESS? 

<*•*?:*- ■■•«** * * «*», Z tfZJS **& 
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discharge and stimulation of the organ. The commonest cause for barrenness in an aged 
mare is that through disuse the genital organs have atrophied. (2) Cows eating fowl 
manure. This is indicative of a deficiency of phosphates in their diet, and it is suggested 
that the quantity cf the lick you are giving be increased by giving the same amount twice 
a day, and in addition, place some in a box to which the cattle can have access at any 
time. 4 < Top ’ ' sheep and cattle lick, No. 1, would be quite as efficacious and cheaper 
to use. 

“T. B. Z., ,J Mudamuckla, asks treatment for horse with strangles. 

Reply — (1) Isolate the animal. The disease is highly contagious. (2) Keep warm 
and put on to bran mashes and green feed. (3) Supply drinking water in bucket and 
put 2ozs. of Epsom salts in it. Change daily. (4) Do not drench. (5) Treat swollen 
throat as follows: — Apply a mustard plaster. Mix mustard with water to about same 
consistency as that used for the table, and rub this on both sides of the throat up to the 
roots of the ears and down between the jaws. (0) As abscess comes to a hea$ apply 
hot fomentations or repeat mustard until it bursts. When this occurs syringe out with 
lysol solution ( tablespoon ful to a gallon). (7) If breathing is bad, steaming the head 
could be tried. (8) Do not return horse to work until lit and strong. 

H. J. C., Chandada, asks if bluostone solution can be used for worms in horses. 

Reply — Although rarely used for the purpose, copper sulphate can be used to- kill 
worms in horses. If used, two drams of copper sulphate mixed with two drams of 
sulphate of iron arc given in a ball, administered fasting, and repeated daily for a week. 

I take it that you are referring to the strength of copper sulphate solution, which is 
used for pickling purposes. This is a 1 per cent, solution. Two pounds of oats pickled 
in such a solution would contain approximately half dram or less of copper sulphate. 
Without experimenting it is difficult to say what action as a vermifuge this drug would 
have when given in this manner. It could be tried and the results would be of interest. 
The treatment aB outlined by the inquirer should not be given for more than 30 days, 
as after this period copper sulphate may cause digestive disturbances. 

“T. W., ; 1 Cleve, asks treatment for horse staked above the fetlock. \ 

Reply — The history of the patient suggests that a portion of the stake is the 

part, or that an abscess is forming. Treatment . — Clip hair off leg adjacent to the Original 
wound and apply hot foments (or a poultice) to the part. When the swelling comes 
.to a head, it should be carefully opened with the point of a sharp penknife to establish 
good drainage. Then a warm solution of lysol (two tablespoonfuls to a pint of water) 
should be injected two or three times daily, and the wound searched for presence of 
piece of stake, &c. The swelling higher up the leg is due to abscess forming at site 
of original wound. 

“E. II.,'* Moorlands, has horse with an injured fetlock discharging pus. 

Reply — You do not state where the matter (pus) is coming from, i.e., whether from 
$he heel or the fetlock. If from the heel, steps should be taken to make a careful 
inspection of the foot for the presence of a stake, nails, &e. If wound is on fetlock, 
apply hot foments two or three times a day, or a hot poultice (antiphlogistine is the 
.best). Heel injuries often occur as the result of being trodden on by adjoining horses 
in a team when turning, and may become a serious condition owing to the lateral 
cartilage inside the hoof wall becoming injured. Treatment of this condition, is by 
hot foments and bathing in hot disinfectant solutions. 

fi J. E. A,, ” Pinnaroo, reports cow giving a creamy curd from one quarter of the 
judder, with a hard lump in the teat. 

Reply — The cow is affected with inammitis. When first noticed, it should have been 
given the same treatment as you are applying now. The quarter is now probably 
chronically affected, but the treatment that has been given should be still applied witjj^ 
,the exception that camphorated oil should be used. Care should be taken that c if ' 
quarters are milked out before attending to affected quarter. A cow should be MU 
off from six to eight weeks prior to calving. 

“A. R. H.,” Meribah, asks the advisability of using mustard as a cure for sand in 
horses when administered with flour and water and made into a pill. 

Reply — The effect of mustard taken internally is that it helps digestion of food by 
increasing the blood supply to the stomach and causes the expulsion of gas from the 
bowels. For veterinary use it has sometimes been prescribed for old Worses affected 
with chronic intestinal catarrh, combined with powdered nux vomica and Carlsbad salts 
where there is diminished power in the bowels, but the principal use of mustard used 
internally is to stimulate gastric secretion. Mustard would not have any effect on lunir 
functions. 8 
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< ‘A. B. H.," Ceduna, reports horse that hangs its tongue out continually whilst at 
work and attempts to pass water. 

Reply — The tongue lolling may be due to an abrasion in the mouth caused by dental 
irregularities. Or it may be due to the animal experiencing some difficulty in breathing 
when in draught. The repeated desire to urinate is probably just due to a reflex irrita- 
tion of the bladder by pressure on it of overlying bowel distended with foodstuff, and 
jt is probable that overloading of the bowels with food is responsible for a difficulty 
in breathing when at work. The following treatment is suggested: — Make an examina- 
tion of the animal's mouth for dental irregularities; have same attended to. Give the 
.animal a dose of physic to unload the bowels, and subsequently feed on more concen- 
trated rations. Bee that the bowels are kept in good order and constipation prevented 
by giving a weekly bran mash or a daily allowance of green feed. If the animal tends 
to get his mouth well down on his chest when at work, it may be necessary to use an 
overhead check rein to keep his head in a more extended position. 

"E. O. G., " Bordertown, reports horse continually rubbing its tail. 

Reply — This may be due to two causes: — (2) Accumulation of dandruff and other 
debris at base of tail. (2) Presence of small worms (oxyurids) in the back passage. 
Treatment. — One of the places most generally overlooked in grooming is the base of the 
tail, and washing with warm water and soap is recommended. In the case of the 
cause being due to the presence of worms in the hind gut (rectum) which is generally 
denoted by switching of tail and a sticky, yellowish-colored deposit about the anus, 
the treatment is mainly given per rectum, and consists of the injection of either of the 
following solutions: — (1) Infusion of tobacco, loz. to the quart of water. (2) Three 
teaspoonfuls of lysol in 2 pints of water. These injections should be given through 
a piece of Jin. hose with a funnel inserted in one end. Previous to the injection of 
either of the above solutions, the bowel should be emptied by an injection of glycerine 
in water, or warm soapy water. Repeat the treatment at intervals of six days, and keep 
the anus free of the yellowish deposit until indications prove that worms have dis- 
appeared. The administration of a purgative drench of raw linseed oil, 1 pint; oil of 
turpentine, 2ozs., is also of assistance in expelling worms which are present in gut, but 
, out of reach of the rectal injections, and should be given after starving the horse for 
at lea£{, 12 hours. 

“G. F.," Wilmington, asks for particulars of the disease " red-water ' 9 in cattle. 

Reply — This condition is of varying types such as: — (1) Tick fever (not present in 
Houth Australia). — Common in Queensland. The diagnostic symptom is the passing of 
bloody-colored urine. (2) Parturient * * Red-water. " — Occurs from a few days to several 
weeks subsequent to act of calving and characterised by frothy urine which as disease 
progresses assumes a smoky tint, changing later to red and finally to deep porter color. 
(3) A specific type of < * red- water ' ’ associated with growths in the bladder is found 
around Mount Gambicr area. It has never been observed in any other part of South 
Australia. (4) "Red- water" in cattle may also be due to calculi injuries, &c. (5) 

Another type of "red -water" has occasionally been reported in this State and in 
Victoria. It is not associated with parturition. Affected cattle are poor in condition, 
and urine becomes dark brown in color. It is believed to be associated with the type 
of pasture on which cattle are feeding. Recovery usually takes place in about seven 
days. This last type of "red-water" is probably the form reported to me from your 
district. The following treatment iB recommended for it: — (1) Give following drench 
early:— -Sodium chloride, 12ozs.; thin linseed gruel, 4 pints; treacle, 21bs. (2) Subse- 
quently give the following powder twice daily for three to four days mixed in the 
feed: Magnesium sulphate, loz.; sulphur sub., ^oz. ; sodium bicarbonate, $oz. ; ferri 
sulph.-exsici, $oz.; pulv. carui sem., $oz. (obtain from local chemist). (3) Change 
feed as far as possible; supply greenfeed (lucerne, &c,), and also bran and linseed meal. 


WE ABE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, &c. 

Send Samples to — 

F. W. HANCOCK A Co., 

GRAIN merchants, 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE 0. 48*5-4806. 
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SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

(T rifolium subterraneum .) 

[By W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 

Subterranean clover has been known for a very long time in Central and Southern 
Europe. In those countries it is looked upon as a roadside weed, but it has been proved 
in South Australia to bo an extremely valuable fodder plant for certain districts 
possessed of special natural conditions. In some types of soil it will produce more high- 
class fodder than will any other of the well-known fodder plants. The credit for dis- 
covering, proving, and giving publicity to this really important fodder is practically wholly 
due to the late Mr. A. W. Howard, of Mount Barker, South Australia, whose efforts 
for a period of more than 30 years in this direction are now being appreciated in all 
of the States of the Commonwealth, and in many other countries in the world. Mr. 
Howard's endeavors to popularise this fodder plant were unceasing, and throughout he 
acted in a most public-spirited manner, writing articles on the clover, supplying seed 
gratis to many parts of the world, and giving full advice on methods of handling, etc., 
to all who desired his help; and before his death, on March 2nd, 1930, he fortunately 



SUBTERRAJTEAN GLOVER — Showing the mass of growth produced by this pasture plant when 

properly grown. 

had the gratification of seeing the fruits of his labors, for thousands of acres in this 
State alone were carrying Subterranean clover, all the States of the Commonwealth 
were growing some of it, and requests for seed and information were being received in 
great numbers from almost all countries in the world having a temperate climate. 

Because of its special characteristics, this clover has revolutionised the farming p!L - 
tises of some districts in South Australia, and has converted many farms, where difficulty 
has been experienced to make profits by other methods, into valuable livestock farms, 
with much increased land values, and capable of earning direct profits. Moreover^ a 
really considerable area of land densely covered with scrub, which previously could not 
be economically cleared, and cropped, has been liberated for agricultural purposes 
because of the ease with which Subterranean clover can be established. However looked 
at, the discovery of Subterranean clover as a fodder plant has been a most valuable one 
for Australia, and on present appearances will be recognised as such in many other 
countries in the near future, and the labors of Mr. A. W. Howard warrant the thanks 
of the jrogntry . 
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DESCRIPTION of the Plant. 

Subterranean clover is a prostrate, soft, woolly annual, all parts of which are covered 
with fairly long, soft hairs. The throe leaflets forming each leaf are carried on a long 
stalk, and each leaflet is heart-shaped and faintly toothed at the summit. The two 
small appendages growing at the base of the leaf stalks, although bluntly pointed, are 
almost oval in shape, (flusters of three or four small flowers of a creamy to pinkish 
color are produced on comparatively short stalks, which spring from the axils of the 
leaf stalks, and immediately after flowering the stalk carrying the cluster of flowers 


Reproduced from “ Fodder Crops for Australia,” by Leslie H. Brunning. 

SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER — Sod Cat from a Crop Showing Denseness of Growth and the 
High Proportion of Stems Made by this Plant when Qrown in Suitable Conditions. 

turns downwards and grows until the seed head is pushed below the surface of the soil. 
On penetrating the soil the parts of the flower head surrounding the fertile flowers gTow 
sufficiently to anchor” the seed head in the soil. Each fertile flower produces a one- 
seeded pod. Although an annual plant, the provision for burying most of its seed 
makes this clover equivalent to a perennial, and when once established it is practically 
permanent. 

An individual plant in good conditions, and given room for development, will often 
completely cover the ground enclosed by a circle 6ft. in diameter, the central part of the 
circle, about 3ft. across, attaining up to 18in. or so in height, with the outer ring, con- 
sisting of a mass of runners, lying on the surface of the soil. Where a good stand of 
plants exists in fields which have been well supplied with phosphatic fertilisers, it is 
not unusual to have the whole land covered with a mass of luxuriant growth, 15in. to 
fJOin. in height, the bottom 6in. or so consisting of a thick body of intermingled stalks, 
fgiilat above that is mainly leaf growth. 

,.v 

Climatic Requirements. 

In South Australia Subterranean clover seed germinates with the first autumn rains 
which are heavy enough for the purpose, and which usually occur in April or early May. 
The young plants imake some growth during the winter period, and by the end of August 
will have produced a thick mass, about 4in. in height. When the warm weather of 
spring arrives they grow very rapidly, and remain green and continue growing until really 
hot weather is experienced, when they dry up. The possession of this characteristic of 
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making slow growth in winter, rapid growth in spring, and maturing when the hot 
weather arrives means that full returns from this clover can only be secured in those 
districts having a cool spring and long growing period, and great success will not be 
obtained with the crop in those districts where it is compelled to mature quickly. In 
South Australia most of that part of the country which receives more than 20in. of 
average annual rainfall has a sufficiently good climate to grow Subterranean clover well. 
In a general way this plant requires a temperate climate, with fairly heavy rainfall 
and long growing period to give full returns of fodder, and as it will withstand a fair 
amount of excessive wet and the ordinary cold of winter really well, maximum results 
are secured in those districts receiving from 22 in. to 40 in. of average annual rainfall, 
and a growing period of about eight months between the autumn rains and the really 
hot, dry weather of summer, providing always that the seed germinates before the cold 
weather of winter arrives. 

Soil Requirements. 

Subterranean clover appears to be able f'o accommodate itself to almost all types off 
soil, and, given suitable climatic conditions and sufficient phosphoric acid, will grow well 
in calcareous and in sour soils, in most clay soils, in all sands, and in peaty soils 
but give 8 best returns in fertile , well-balanced loams possessed of good, natural drain- 
age. In this State one of the few types of soil in which the clover does not thrive well 
is the black, clayey soil, forming part of some of the ‘ ‘ crab-hole ’ ’ land of the South- 
East, but the extent of the country containing this soil type is so limited that it is 
not worth much consideration. 

Much of the value of this clover depends on the fact that, provided phosphoric acid 
is supplied to the soils, it will grow extremely well on really “sour” soils, whether they 
be poor, whitish sands, clayey soils containing much ironstone, or really fertile Ipams. 
The poorer types of "sour" lands are usually fairly plentiful where heavy ahnual rain- 
fall and temperate climate are the rule, and it is not an easy matter to producer profits 
from the ordinary well-known crops on such soils, but Subterranean clover flourishes in 
them to the exclusion of practically all other plants. 

Time of Seeding. 

Where this clover has become established the seed germinates with the autumn rams, 
makes good root growth during the cold winter period, but does not make strong stem 
arul leaf growth unless the winter is very mild and warm, and on the approach of the 
warm weather of the Spring season commences to make strong growth, and continues 
growing rapidly until maturity is reached. If the young plants have not started before 
the cold weather arrives, the crop does not make the luxuriant stand which follows an 
early germination, except when an exceptionally long-drawn-out growing season is 
experienced, and so, for average seasons, it is essential to seed Subterranean clover in 
the autumn, and, if possible, to have the land prepared beforehand. The seed should 
be sown on the first autumn rain which is sufficiently heavy to lead to the germination 
of the seed and, if for any reason this cannot be accomplished, it should be seeded as 
soon as possible, and in every case while the soil is still warm. 

Method of Seeding. 

The method of seeding Subterranean clover to ensure a good stand varies with th^ 
condition of the land, and particularly as to whether it — (a) Was recently under crop; 
(h) is undisturbed grass land; or (c) is covered with scrub. 

Cropped Land. — It is much easier to establish this clover on land which is being 
cropped than in other locations. If it is desired to secure a full stand of clover in 
the first year, good soil preparation is necessary, and can be secured by ploughing 
some time between the Spring and Autumn, and thoroughly cultivating so that the soil 
is worked down to a fine tilth in time for the first seeding rain in the Autumn, say, 
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by the middle of April. As soon as the land is sufficiently moist to bring about a full 
germination, the seed should be mixed with a “ carrier ,’ * and the mixture be drilled in 
from the manure box of the ordinary seed drill, being careful not to allow the hoes to 
penetrate the soil to too great a depth. It is better for the seed to be allowed to fall 



Photo by E. lf\ Pritchard.] 


SUBTERRANEAN GLOVER— Pieces of 8 talks Showing Development from Flowers to 
Seed. («) Flowers Just Opening on Very Short Flower Stalk, (b) Petals of 

Flowers Just Drying— Note Increased Length of Flower Stalk, (c) Petals of 
Flowers Fallen — Flower Stalks Grown to Plaoe Seed Burr in Soil, (d) 8eed Burr 
Soon After Slaving Reached Soil 8nrface. ( e ) Seed Burr Enlarging, Showing 

Developed Seed Pods. 


from the drill tubes on to the roughened surface of the lai d and be covered by a 
brush harrow than for it to be drilled in too deeply. In “ heavy ' ' soils shallow seeding 
is absolutely essential, whilst in sandy soils less risk of a bad germination is taken, but 
even then liu. should be taken as the maximum depth. 

"’ 4 , V ’»"; ' 
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Superphosphate can be used as a (( carrier 9 9 with which the seed is mixed, and although 
there is some danger of the germination of the seed being affected injuriously by contaet 
with superphosphate if this latter substance is 1 i new, ’ 9 it appears from the results of some 
experiments conducted at Roseworthy Agricultural College in 1925 that Subterranean clover 
seed suffers less than most small agricultural seeds from lying in contact with super* 
phosphate. It is, however, safe to use superphosphate for this purpose only when 

(a) the superphosphate has been stored for some time and has lost its * 1 freshness , 99 

(b) the mixture of seed and superphosphate is made immediately before drilling, (o) the 
land is sufficiently moist to be in good germinating condition, or ( d ) the land is quite dry. 

Some very good stands of clover have been secured by drilling the phosphatic fertiliser 
to be used with the crop into the land before seeding, and then broadcasting the seed 
when the soil is moist enough. Broadcasting the seed after having drilled in the fertiliser 
generally ensures a good, regular germination, but much more seed is required, and the 
quantity of seed used per acre being so small makes the even distribution of it rather 
difficult. If broadcasted on the surface, either by hand, with a broadcasting machine, 
or from the tubes of a seed drill, it should be covered by pressing it into the soil with 
a land roller, or, failing this, by going over the land with “brush” harrows, because 
most of the other farm implements tend to bury this small seed too deeply. 

Where full returns are not expected the first year, it can be seeded with some other 
crop, and on low-priced land of light texture it is sometimes economical to treat the 
crop in this way. When an oat crop or a wheat crop is being seeded, a small quantity 
of seed can be mixed with the fertiliser being applied to the cereal. Many of these 
seeds will germinate and the plants will grow in the cereal crop, producing a lot of 
seed for the next year, and when a good germination has resulted and the stubble has 
not been too heavily grazed a very fair stand of clover is usually the result. A fuller 
germination is often secured on heavy-textured soils if the cereal is drilled in the 
ordinary way, then the seed broadcasted and covered by a stroke of a “brush” harrow, 
or by a light rolling. A stand of clover established in a crop must only be very lightly 
grazed the year after the crop is harvested. 

In light -textured soils and in exposed situations the young Subterranean clover plants 
can get the protection which is so necessary to their well being if the mixture of seed 
and fertiliser is drilled into a cereal stubble through a disc drill. 

Extremely good first-year pastures are being secured by establishing the clover in 
conjunction with Wimmera Rye Grass (Lolium subulafum ) by drilling into well -cultivated 
land a mixture of Superphosphate and the two kinds of seeds. 

Grass Land . — In some circumstances fairly good stands of Subterranean clover have 
been secured by seeding into land without any preparatory cultivation, but this has 
largely been so in soils of such light texture that the hoes or discs of the seed drill 
will make shallow furrow's when run over the ground. Even then, the drill is followed 
by a light harrow of some kind to make certain that the seed is covered. In this case^ 
to give the clover plants a proper chance to compete with the plants already occupying 
the land, the seed should be put in before the first wtwmn rain , while the soil is still 
dry, and plenty of seed and superphosphate must be used. A really good stand cannot 
be expected until the second or third year after seeding when established in this way. 
Although some success has resulted from seeding direct into grass land, much effort and 
seed has been wasted by attempting this method of establishing the crop, and tha 
experience of the last few seasons has all been in favor of loosening the surface soil in 
some way so that the seed can be covered at seeding time. In heavy-textured soils a 
couple of trips with a disc cultivator after rains in the Bummer or early Autumn will 
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loosen the immediate surface sufficiently to enable a disc drill, followed by a “brush” 
harrow, to deposit the seed in the soil and cover it over. In sandy land harrows will 
usually do all that is necessary before the seed is drilled in. 
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fee grown during the period of establishing the clover, the land must be fairly well 
‘Cleared and be properly ploughed and cultivated before drilling in the cereal. Under 
this system of establishment, it is common experience to find difficulty in securing a 
good stand of clover en these raw scrub soils unless at least two cereal crops are grown 
before introducing the clover seed. The clover seed can then be seeded with the third 
cereal crop or in the stubble of the second, as described above for seeding cropped 
land. If the scrub land is to be converted into Subterranean clover pasture without 
the help of other crops, success is dependent on leaving as much organic matter as 
possible on the surface of the land, and in scratching the surface in some way so that 
the seed can be covered. Most of the “gum” country has very little under-scrub, and 
clover can here be easily established by cutting off the small trees, ring-barking the 
larger ones, scratching the surface of the soil with a cultivator, spiked log, or such- 
like implement, drilling in seed and fertiliser, and * ‘brush” harrowing. In * * stringy- 
bark” scrub, the trees should be ringbarked, yaccas and large bushes grubbed, scrub 
burnt, surface of soil scratched about with a spiked log or such-like implement, which 
also breaks off and uproots much of the small scrub, seed and fertiliser drilled with a 
disc drill, or broadcasted, and the whole then “brush” harrowed. Where there is 
thick but stunted scrub, such as is to be found on a fair amount of our ironstone 
country, it should be rolled down and burnt, and either be seeded then or be allowed 
to stand for a year. In the former case the surface must bo scratched and the seed 
covered after sowing, whilst if left for a year the use of a spiked log of some kind 
before seeding is almost essential, as it breaks off the shoots as well as scratching the 
surface of the land. The one-year-old shoots and scrub knocked down should on no account 
be burnt, but should be left to dry on the surface of the land, where they will act as a 
shelter for the young clover plants, which grow after seed has been drilled through a 
disc drill or broadcasted. Probably the best way to establish clover in heathy flenib 
is to plough the land — scrub and all — with a heavy disc plough; grow a couple of' Oat 
crops in succession, either to be harvested or grazed by livestock, then to seed the land 
with clover after the second Oat crop. Once Subterranean clover has been established 
on scrub land it is necessary to keep down the scrub growth, and for the purpose a 
heavy spiked log or triangle-shaped implement specially made with railway lines to 
which strong spikes are fixed does the job fairly well, and at the same times does 
good by scoring the surface of the soil. 

When establishing the crop it must be remembered that full returns will only be 
secured if the seed is covered , and when there is plenty of organic matter on the sur- 
face of the land, the first year’s results are better than if the land is bare, because 
the young plants get protection which enables them to grow strongly from germination 
onwards. 

Rate of Seeding. 

Recent experience has firmly established the fact that if a good stand of clover is 
to be secured in a short while, plenty of seed must be used, and where small quantities 
are sown it usually takes about three years to have a full stand. To establish this 
clover properly in the year of seeding, even on land that has been thoroughly prepared 
after having carried other kinds of crops in previous years, from Gibs, to 81bs. of seed 
should be used. When the seeding is done in a cereal crop, on low-priced land, 21bs. to 1 
31bs. of seed are necessary. Grass land requires Gibs, to 81bs. of seed drilled in the 
early autumn. On scrub land being directly converted into pasture, about ldbs. of 
cleaned seed should be used, or else a mixture of 41bs. or 5!bs. of cleaned seed and 
151bs. to 201bs. of rubbishy seed as screened off at the threshing machines. This 
rubbishy seed consists of a little clean seed, many unthreshed clover burrs, grass seeds, 
and seeds of most other forage plants growing in the clover Gelds, and the introduction 
of these other plants to scrub lands where practically no edible plants exist, helps to 
build up pasture more quickly than if only cleaned clover seed is sown. 
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Manuring the Crop. 

As with all plants which make rapid, luxuriant growth, Subterranean clover gives best 
returns when liberally supplied with all the necessary plant foods, but perhaps better 
than most other cultivated plants it appears to have the power of extracting from almost 
any type of soil its requirements of other plant foods when it a needs as regards 
phosphoric acid are adequately met. In all soils found in those parts of South Australia 
which have suitable climatic conditions for the growth of this crop, with the exception 







TOP-DRESSING SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER — Broadcaster attached to a Motor Lorry for Top- 
Drafting Pasture, and for Broadcasting mixtures of Superphosphate and Subterranean 
Clover Seed. 

of more or less white sands, the equivalent of at least lewt. Superphosphate (45 per 
cent.) should be applied per acre per year, and in all places where the soils are fertile, 
and the rainfall exceeds 25in. on the average, this annual dressing could be economically 
increased to one bag or even 2cwts. Superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre. 

The following figures, secured at Kybybolite Experimental Farm, where the average 
rainfall is 21.86in., are the actual grazing results from the manured Subterranean 
clover fields, and are the averages of the four seasons from 1925 to 3928: — 

Subterranean Clover Pastures , Kybybolite , 1925*1928. 


Increase 

over 

Manuring per Acre. G razi ng. No Manure. 


Sheep Sheep 

per Acre. per Acre. 

1. Annual dressing of lewt. 45% super .... 3*85 2*05 

2. Single dressing of 6ewts. Ephos phosphate 3*73 1*93 

3. Single dressing of 4cwts. Island phosphate 

and lewt. 45% super 3*73 1*93 

4. Single dressing of 4cwts. Island phosphate 

and annual dressing of potash 3*49 1*09 

5. Single dressing of 1 ton lime and annual 

dressing of lewt. 45% super 3*49 1*69 

6. Annual dressing of 901bs. 46% super .... 3*45 1*65 

7. Single dressing of 4cwts. Island phosphate 3*08 1*28 

8. Annual dressing 451bs. 45% super .... 2*71 0-91 

9. Annual dressing 37!bs. 90% potash 2*38 0*58 

10. No Manure 180 — 
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At present prices, the cheapest way to supply the necessary phosphatic fertiliser 
would be to dress the land at the rate of lcwt. Superphosphate (45 per cent.) and 
lOcwts. finely ground raw Bock-phosphate (82 per cent.) per acre once every 12 years, 
and it would probably prove more satisfactory than applying a bag of Superphosphate 
(45 per cent.) per acre every year. The disadvantage of adopting this method of 
manuring is that the initial cost of the dressing is high, and a lot of money is locked 
up in the land, whereas with Superphosphate dressings it becomes an annual outlay. 

It must be remembered that it is almost impossible to grow Subterranean clover suc- 
cessfully unless plenty of phosphatic fertiliser is applied to the crop, and even in the 
best of soils a very marked improvement to the clover crop follows every application 
of phosphate. All fertilisers applied to this crop should be put into the land in the 
autumn before the first rains have fallen, say, in March or early April 

Uses of the Crop. 

Subterranean clover is mainly grown to be grazed in the green state , but it can be 
converted into a very attractive and palatable hay , and is a really good “dry” feed 
if left to mature in the field before being grazed by livestock. 

As green feed it tends to * * blow * * the ruminants (cattle and sheep) if they are 
turned on to it when wet, particularly if the animals have left a different type of 
fodder, but this is a recognised disadvantage of practically all leguminous fodders when 
green, and the danger is eliminated, or at all events lessened, by allowing the livestock 



SUBTERRAHHAJf CLOVER HAT — Posh Rake used to take the Clover Bay to the Hay Preie. 

to become accustomed to it gradually. In this stage it is a remarkably good milk 
producer with cows, a great fattener of cattle, sheep, and horses, and pigs do really 
well on it. 

A good deal of care is necessary in converting the crop into hay, because it carries 
a very high proportion of leaf, and is at its maximum of growth before the hottest 
part of the summer has arrived, with the consequent danger of rain wetting the partly- 
cured material, so sometimes necessitating much handling. When well cured, however, 
the hay is much reliBhed by all farm livestock, and they will all fatten very readily 
when fed with it. That this hay is of good quality is easily seen by a glance at the 
following table showing the analyses of three Subterranean clover hays in comparison 
with hays made from Lucerne and Clustered clover. 
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The figures representing the Starch Equivalent of each hay shows that all of the 
Subterranean clover hays are better than the other hays with which they are being 
compared: — 

Analyses and Starch Equivalence of Leguminous Hays . 


Hoy. 

Nutrients. 

Moisture, 

Ash. Protein. Fibre. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 


% 

% % % 

% 

% 

Imamus — 1027-8 — 

Messrs. Morphett & Go.. Woods 

Crude 

10-08 

8*89 14*50 26*72 

1-69 

37-27 

Point 

Digestible 

— 

— 11-02 11-22 

0-78 

25-34 

Imosms — 1927-8 — 

Mr. F. 0. H. Martin, Woodslde 

.. Crude 

8-26 

Starch equivalent — 82-91. 

7-08 14*43 28*96 

1*73 

39*54 

Digestible 

— 

— 10*97 12-16 

Starch equivalent — 34-09. 

0-80 

26*89 

*» wterranean Clover— 1927-8 — 

Mr. F. 0. H. Martin, Woodslde 

. . Crude 

10*39 

8-21 11-37 23*46 

2-32 

44*26 

Digestible 

— 

— 7*39 10*32 

Starch equivalent — 35*08. 

1*16 

29*20 

ubterranean Clever— 1028-0— 

Kybybollte 

.. Crude 

10*64 

9*85 11*40 18*71 

1-76 

47*66 

Digestible 

— 

— 7*41 8*23 

Starch equivalent — 37-46. 

0*87 

31*45 

Subterranean Clover — 1928-9 — 

Mount Barker 

. . Crude 

0*60 

8*95 12*49 18*83 

2*80 

47*83 


Digestible 


— 8*12 8*29 

Starch equivalent— 38*77. 

1-15 

31-57 

Clustered Clover— 1028-9 — 

Mount Gambler 

. . Crude 

0*16 

8*74 11*37 23*37 

1-72 

45-65 


Digestible 


— 7*39 10*28 

Starch equivalent — 35-45. 

0*86 

30-13 


The starch equivalent for each hay has been calculated by Kellner’s formula, and Is a practical way of 
comparing foodstuffs of the same kind when to be used for fattening or maintenance purposes. 


Where any considerable quantity of hay is to be made, the most economical way to 
do it* appears to be to press it into bales in the field where grown. The crop should 
be cut with a mower when it begins to show signs of maturing, which is usually early 
in November, and should be 1 ‘ cocked 1 9 with a horse- rake on the same day. It should 
)>e taken to the hay-press by push-rakes as soon as cured and put straight into bales. 



8UBTEBRAVEAM CLOYBR HAT — Pressing the Clover Hay into Baits 

which can be stacked away at once. For smaller quantities the hay should be stored 
in stacks. The crop should be cocked immediately it is ready, cocked within a few 
hours, and carted to stack a a soon as it can be put away without danger of firing the 
stack. If water can be squeezed from the hay when a handful from the centre of the 
cock is tightly twisted by hand, it is not sufficiently dry to stack with safety. 
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If allowed to stand in the field until dry it is still greedily eaten by livestock, and 
despite changes in the weather and much wetting and drying it remains a most useful 
and estimable feed, and in this respect is much more valuable than most other of our 
fodder plants if left to become dry. After livestock have eaten the leaves and dry 
stems, they continue to do well on this crop by searching for and devouring much of 
the rather enormous amount of seed left at and near the surface of the ground. 

Besides producing luxuriant feed for the farm livestock, Subterranean clover is a 
really good soil renovator, helping in the collection of much nitrogen by the bacteria 
living on its roots, and increasing the organic matter by leaves and stems dropped and 
trampled into the land whilst being grazed. 

It is also a rather wonderful cleaner of the soil , for when growing well there are 
hardly any of the ordinary weeds found on our farmed lands which it will not choke 
right out. This is particularly noticeable in the case of that almost useless weed which 
occupied so much of the land where this clover will grow well, namely, Sorrel, which is 
choked out by the Subterranean clover. 

Handling the Crop. 

Being possessed of prostrate stems and the power of burying its seed, Subterranean 
clover is enabled to withstand much heavier grazing than will almost any other annual 
fodder crop, and for that matter more than many of the perennial foddeTS. Neverthe- 
less, the more care shown with the crop the greater will be the grazing results. During 
the winter period the crop should not be fed too close, because the more growth left on 
the plants at this time the greater will be the root development, and so the more rapid 
and more bulky the growth made when the warm weather arrives. Once the rapi<^ growth 
has started livestock can be turned on to the crop, remembering that best # returns can 
only be secured if the crop is fed off rapidly and not too close, then the livestock 
removed and kept off until there is sufficient growth to be a good i i bite” for the 
animals. Rapid feeding off and resting the pasture will give the greatest success and 
can only be attained in practice by having small fields, and given this, good Sub- 
terranean clover should be capable of carrying the equivalent of 6 to 8 sheep per acre 
per year. At the end of the seasolt the crop should not be fed off too close, because 
livestock soon learn to “ stamps for the seed, and if the land is laid bare and is then 
scratched by livestock, much seed will be washed from the soil, should the first autumn 
rain be a heavy one. Moreover, the presence of plenty of undecomposed organic matter 
on the surface of the land, enables clover plants which germinate in the early autumn 
to make much stronger growth before the winter than do plants on barer ground, and 
they withstand dry periods much better than those not so protected. It is in fields 
where plenty of clover runners have been left that good winter feed is produced the 
next year by Subterranean clover, whereas in those places where it is grazed right out 
very little is produced until well into the following spring. 

If the clover fields are to receive an annual application of phosphate, rather than 
a heavy dressing occasionally, this should be applied in the autumn before the rains \ 
have started, say, in March or early April, either by running the drill with the hoes v 
in the ground, or by broadcasting it on the surface and then harrowing it in. 

Clover fields should be cultivated or harrowed each year to distribute the droppings 
of animals and the residues of the plants, and should be done in the autumn before 
sufficient rain has fallen to germinate any of the seed. 

Where a rather thin stand of the clover exists, it should be only lightly grazed* 
leaving at the end of the season noticeable clumps of clover, and during the autumn 
Should be harrowed two or three times to make sure that seed is dragged on to the bare 
patches*.- , . 
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If another type of crop is required from land growing Subterranean clover it can be 
grown without any danger of eradicating the clover, and after one such crop ample 
seed of the clover is left to give a full stand in the next season. Two successive crops 
grown on clover land will not destroy all of the seed, but when left out the clover stand 
is naturally rather thin, and if a full crop is required a little clover seed should be 
sown after the second crop has been removed. 

All Clover fields should be provided with water in troughs, and livestock grazing on 
the clover should not have access to any other water. Wherever this practice is fol- 
lowed the animals make better use of the available feed and keep much healthier. 

Harvesting the Seed. 

No difficulty is experienced in harvesting seed which is to be used on the farm where 
grown* This is not so, however, for the collection and preparation of seed for market. 
Crops to be kept for seed are not grazed, or, if so, only lightly in the early Spring, but 
are allowed to grow until quite mature. When ripe the crop is raked, with a horse 
rake if only a limited amount of seed is required, but with hand rakes if large quantities 
are desired. A horse rake will collect about one half of the seed that would be gathered 



SUBTERBAIKAI CLOVES HAY— Hhutrition showing the high yields of Hey that can he expected 
from Subterranean Clover when properly grown in suitable localities. 

by hand rakes from a given area. If a power thresher is available, the raked up 
material is passed through it, which separates the seed burrs from the stems, but if no 
^thresher is to be used the mass is passed through a chaffcutter and the burrs winnowed 
J from the stalks. Although some of the seeds are removed from their coverings by 
"Clm se methods, they constitute only a comparatively small proportion of the burrs, and 
ti mass would not be readily saleable. Still, for one’s own sowings, these buns, if 
cleaned, are nearly as good as the hulled seed, and will be fairly evenly distributed 
from the man ure box of the drill if mixed with super., remembering that about three 
to four times as much unhulled seed is required as is needed if properly eleaned seed is 
used. ,, 

In preparing the seed for market the seed pods and burrs must be treated in a hulling 
machine, made specially for the treatment of this species of clover, in which all outer 
covering* of the seed are removed. 
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Pests of the Crop. 

Although Subterranean clover has been grown as a fodder crop in South Australia 
for over 30 years now, the only pest doing noticeable damage to it is the Lucerne Flea 
(Smynthurus viridis), and, although the hordes of this small insect, which appear in the 
early Spring, play havoc with the crop, they are only present for a short while, dis- 
appearing as the weather warms up, and the crop very quickly recovers from their 
attack. A grazing crop of clover affected by this pest should be rapidly fed off by 
livestock, and if the insects were still present when sufficient growth had been made to 
enable livestock to graze it, thd animals should again be put on the stand. It may 
sometimes pay to spray an affected crop which was required for seed, using a weak 
solution of an arsenical spray, or soap and tobacco spray, or an oil emulsion, and if the 
spray was applied at night, when the insects are most active, better results woufd pos- 
sibly be secured. 

It appears that in Western Australia, the Red-legged Earth Mite (Penthaleus des- 
tructor) does damage to the Subterranean clover crop in certain locations, but although 
this pest has been known to be present in this State for some time, no complaints have 
been received in connection with attacks on clover crops. 

Subterranean Clover in Mixtures. 

The prostrate habit of Subterranean clover and its strong and rapid growth lead to 
the smothering out of most other plants growing on the same land; still, it will grow 
well in conjunction with any of the true grasses which start to make their Spring 
growth a little sooner than does the clover. The best of the grasses for this purpose 
are Perennial Rye Grass and Wimmera Rye Grass. Of necessity, a mixture of Perennial 
Rye Grass and the clover would only be attempted on really fertile soils, but oty the 
poorer types of soil clover alone would be grown, or it could be mixed with WinAnera 
Rye Grass. Drained peat land or rich valley bottoms could be seeded with 41b&- "Sub- 
terranean clover and 201bs. Perennial Rye Grass per acre if a good mixture was required, 
and would produce an enormous quantity of really good pasture. ‘A mixture of 41bs. 
Subterranean clover and lOlbs. of WimmeTa Rye Grass seed makes a good stand of 
pasture, and after the first season produces much more Winter feed than can be secured 
from* Clover alone, and the presence of the Wimmera Rye Grass does not retard the 
Spring growth of the Clover. 

Although the Wimmera Rye Grass is only an annual, it persists when grown in con- 
junction with the clover, and at Kybybolite Experimental Farm some fields seeded to 
the mixture in 1924 still contain plenty of the grass. 

Summary. 

1. Subterranean clover, ■although known as a roadside weed in Europe for a long 
time, has been proved in South Australia to be a really high-olass fodder plant , and 
this result is almost wholly due to the efforts of the late Mr. A. W. Howard, of Mount 
Barker, South Australia. 

2. The power of burying its seed below the soil surface renders Subterrranean clover 
equivalent to a perennial . 

3. Individual plants of Subterranean clover will possibly cover the whole of a circle 
6ft. in diameter, whilst a good stand of plants will cover the whole land with a dense 
mass of growth from 12in. to 20in. in height. 

4. Subterranean clover requires a temperate climate with fairly heavy rainfall (22in. 
or more of average annual rainfall), and a long growing period (eight months between 
Autumn rains and hot, dry weather) to produce maximum returns. 

5. Almost all types of soil will produce Subterranean clover well 

6. Mii Sh! of the value of this clover depends on the fact that it will grow well on really 
44 sour’ ’soils, provided that plenty of phosphoric acid is supplied to the land. 
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7. The seed must be sown in time to germinate before the cold weather of winter seta 
in. 

8. The seed can be drilled into the soil, or else be broadcasted on the surface and 
then worked into the land, but shallow seeding is essential. Good soil preparation is 
necessary if a proper stand is required in the first year, but the seed can under some 
circumstances be sown with another type of crop. 

9. Before seeding grass land, the surface of the soil should be lightly cultivated, so 
that the seed can be covered with a * * brush 99 harrow' when drilled in or broadcasted 
on the surface. 

10. Scrub land should be ploughed, cultivated, and made to carry a couple of crops 
of cereals before being seeded to Subterranean clover, or else the surface should bo 
scratched with a spiked log or such-like implement, and a mixture of seed and manure 
be drilled or broadcasted, then 1 ‘ brush ’ ’ harrowed. 

11. It is essential that the seed be covered when establishing the crop, and the more 
organic matter on the surface at the time of seeding the better will be the first-year 
crop. 

12. To secure a full stand on cropped land the year of seeding, from Mbs. to Slbs. 
of seed should be used. When sown with a cereal crop 21bs. to 31bs. of seed should be 
used. Grass land should be seeded with dibs, to 81bs. of seed in the early autumn, before 
the first rain.' Scrub land should have .lOlbs. of cleaned seed, or a mixture of 4lbs. or 
51bs. of cleaned seed and lolbs. to 20lbs. of rubbishy seed, applied per acre. 

13. It is almost impossible to grow Subterranean clover well in the soil* of districts 
with temperate climate unless plenty of phosphatic fertiliser is used, and for high 
returns the equivalent of from 1 bag to 2rvvts. of superphosphate (45 per cent.) per 
acre per year should Ik 1 applied. At present the application of lewt. of superphosphate 
(45 per cent.) and lOcwts. of finely-ground raw rock phosphate (82 per cent,-) **per acre 
once every twelve years is possibly the cheapest way to apply the phosphoric acid. AH 
manuring should be done in the early autumn. 

14. Subterranean clover can }» used with advantage by livestock when green, as hay 
or as “dry” feed. 

15. Analyst's of Subterranean clover hays show this foodstuff to be high-class fodder, 
at least as good as Lucerne hay. 

16. Probably the most economical way to nmke large quantities of hay is to cut with 
the mower, and, when cured, take to hay-press with a push-rake and put it straight into 
bales. 

17. This clover is a good soil renovator, helping in the collection of much nitrogen, 
and increasing the organic matter content of the soil. It is also a good soil cleaner f 
choking out most of the ordinary farm weeds. 

18. Subterranean clover should be grown in small fields, so that it can be fed off # 

rapidly, then rested until again ready for livestock. Clover "fields should be cultivated 
or harrowed each year in the early autumn. Thin stands should be harrowed two or 
three times in the early autumn to ensure that seed is spread on to the bare patches* 
CJover fields will allow of a crop of another kind being grown for one year without 
affecting the clover stand. « 

19. In collecting seed the crop is raked up, threshed, and then hulled in a machine 
made specially for the purpose. 

20. Lucerne Flea is the only pest doing much damage to the Subterranean clover 
crops, but then only to “seed” crops, because the pastures are fed down heavily each: 
time that they are attacked. 

2 1 .^'Subterranean clover will grow well in admixture with the Bye grasses on those 
soils suitable for these grasses. * ■ 
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GREATER TRACTOR EFFICIENCY 


The superiority of CROSS 
POWER KEROSENE is 
unquestioned when it is 
remembered that this high 
quality tractor fuel unfaih 
ingly provides: 

Economy Quick Starting 
Full Power Less Carbon 
Low Consumption 
No Crankcase Dilution 
No Detonation Easy Idling 



POWER 

KEROSENE 



Used in conjunction with 
Cross Power Kerosene, 
GOLDEN SHELL OIL 
ensures easy and unin- 
terrupted working, and 
longer life for the tractor, 
by successfully counter- 
acting friction on ail the 
moving parts in the 
machine. 

(EdDEIMES 


OIL 


PRODUCTS OF THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


SEVENTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 

SEASONS 1904-1928. 


[By W. R. Birks, B.Sc. (Agric.), Principal, and T. A. Cole, D.D.A., Experimentalist.] 
(Continued from page 1050, July, 1930.) 

14. Crop Rotation Experiments. 

A number of rotations, introducing a variety of crops, have been tested over varying 
periods since the inception of the Experiments. Modifications in the plan of these 
tests have amounted to a gradual eliLi' nation of the more complex rotations and of 
all crops other than the cereals usually grown locally. Thus, at the time of the 
last report (1915) there were in operation, beside the standard Fallow-Wheat series, 
six rotations, viz., Sorghum- Wheat, Fallow-Wheat-Pasture, Fallow-Wheat-Lucerne- 
Lucorne-Lucernc, Pease-Wheat-Kale-Barley. Fallow-Wheat-Barley, and Fallow-Whcat- 
Pease-Wheat-Barlcy. These latter six series were closed in 1922 and after the inter- 
ruption caused by the wet season of 1923, a fresh group of experiments was opened 
in 1924 with a re-grouping of the plots. The new series, which are still current, include 
the relatively well-established local rotations, viz. r Fallow- Wheat-Barley, Fallow- Wheat- 
Oats, Fallow- Wheat-Barley-Pasture^ and Fallow-Wlieat-Oats-Pasture. 

(a) Fallow-Wheat . — This system of growing wheat represents a practice commonly 
met with in certain districts, especially in cases in which wheat growing is the principal 
source of revenue and whore maximum immediate returns are sought. & 

The pair of plots (10 and 11), in which this rotation is exemplified, moreover, have 
been so treated since the inception of the experiments. The results obtained from 
them, therefore, provide a useful basis of calculation and comparison. 

In the next Table are shown the details of grain and total produce returns since 
1915, together with other relevant data and mean yields. Results for 1923 and 1928 
are not recorded; the former on account of the excessive wet preventing seeding and 
the latter on account of damage by livestock. 

Table XL . — Showing Harvest Returns from Wheat Grown Continuously after Bare 
Fallow , with 1 cwt. Superphosphate per Aere , 1905-27, 



Total Produce 

Grain 

Straw to 

Bushel 

Year. 

per acre. 

per acre. 

601bs. of grain 

weight. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

Bush. Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1916 

2 

0 

25 

19 

57 

166 

62* 

1917 

2 

0 

35 

19 

56 

167 

62 

1918 

1 

3 

20 

17 

14 

01 

62} 

1019 

0 

14 

62 

10 

25 

96 

62| 

1920 

1 

10 

98 

16 

5 

155 

61* 

1921 

1 

3 

66 

12 

23 

153 

57 

1922 

1 

6 

93 

15 

5 

139 

63 

1924 

... 1 

2 

53 

12 

30 

141 

63 

1926 

2 

5 

46 

24 

30 

148 

63 

1926 

1 

12 

36 

14 

29 

190 

62} 

1927 

... 0 

18 

97 

10 

52 

134 

58 

Means for 22 seasons . . . . 

1 

12 

56 

18 

28 

142 

62 

Hay equivalent 

1 

19 

71 


— 

— ; 

— 


This gives a mean gross return of £4 3s. Id. per acre for grain and £4 19s. Id. for 
hay returns. In order to arrive at a net value for these returns, for the purpose of 
comparison^ arbitrary figures, representing items of cost of production, have been 
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adopted as follows: — Rental value of the land, 10s. per acre per annum; cost of fallow- 
ing, seeding, and harvesting operations, including costs of seed and manure, &c., £2 10s. 
per acre. Making deductions for two years 1 rental, plus cost of field operations, 
we thus arrive at the mean net figures of 13s. Id. per acre of crop for grain and 
£1 9s. Id. per acre for hay returns. Spreading these returns over the whole area 
occupied by the rotation we get the mean net returns per acre of 6s. 6d. and 14s. 6d. 
for grain and hay respectively. 

These figures emphasise the more remunerative returns to be expected from hay 
growing, where hay can readily be disposed of, than from wheat marketed as grain. The 
marked difference in the case of these tests is associated, no doubt, with the high 
proportion of straw to grain recorded in the above Table. The mean grain yield 
represents only 30 per cent, of the total produce, a relatively low proportion which 
in its turn is a result, no doubt, of our severe Spring and early Summer conditions, 
which not infrequently force a more or less premature ripening and shrivelling of the 
grain. 

To the figures representing net crop returns must be added the value of sheep 
grazing provided by the fallow, the stubbles, and Winter growths. The first of these 
items is assumed, from previously recorded results, to be represented by the equivalent 
of .25 sheep per acre for a year: the other two (stubble and Winter grazings) have 
been recorded in the plots and details since 1916, together with mean results since 
1907, are shown in the next Table. 

Table XLI. — Showing the Grazing Capacity of Land Alternately Fallowed and Sown 
to Wheat, Expressed as Sheep per Acre for a Year , 1907-28. 


Year. 

Fallow 

Stubble 

Winter 

Total 


Grazing. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 

1916 

•25 

•89 

•11 

1-25 

1917 

•25 

•36 

•20 

•81 

1918 

•25 

•42 

•00 

•67 

1919 

•25 

•33 

•00 

•58 

1920 

•25 

•54 

•30 

109 

1921 

•25 

*64 

•31 

1*20 

1922 

•25 

•74 

•37 

1-36 

1923 

•25 

•57 

•00 

•82 

1924 

•25 

•00 

•37 

*62 

1925 

•25 

•40 

•00 

•65. 

1926 

•25 

•64 

•22 

Ml 

1927 

•25 

•64 

•00 

•89 

1928 

•25 

•33 

•00 

•58 

Means for 22 seasons . . . 

•25 

•48 

•23 

•96 


At the adopted value for sheep grazing (12s. 6d. per sheep per annum), this gives 
a mean value for total grazing of 12s. for the whole area covered by the test, or 6s. 
per acre per annum. 

Adding this value to the net returns from cropping, we arrive at the figures 12s. 6d. 
and £1 0s. 6d. (for wheat farming and hay growing respectively) representing the 
probable net returns per acre per annum from a farm worked wholly on the fallow- 
wheat rotation. The figures cannot be taken as representing the actual financial 
results of farming operations in practice, as certain overhead and managerial expenses 
yhave not been taken into account: they do,, however, provide a basis of comparison 
for the results of other rotational tests which are calculated in a similar way. 

(b) Sorghum-WheatL — This rotation was in force in a pair of plots (12 and 13), 
adjoining those considered in the foregoing paragraph, from 1905 to 1922. The object 
of this test is to compare the value of the extra grazing provided by the sorghum, 
with the value of the wheat or hay sacrificed in the succeeding crop as a result, no 
doubt, mainly of the depletion of soil moisture during the growing period of the 
sorghum. 

In the next Table the results from the Sorghum- Wheat rotation are shown in com- 
parison with those of the Fallow-Wheat rotation for the corresponding period. Total 
grazing returns are included and the differences shown, ‘generally to the credit of the' 
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Sorghum-Wheat rotation, are due almost entirely lo the dift'erenee between the mean 
fallow grazing figure (.25 sheep for a year) and the extra grazing provided by the 
sorghum during the Summer and early' Autumn preceding wheat seeding. 


Table XLIL— -Showing Crop Returns and Total Gruzin g Provided in Fallow-Wheat 
and Sorghum-Wheat Rotations , 190(5*1922. 




Fallow-Wheat Rotation. 


Sorghun - Wheat Rotation. 



Total 



Total 


Total 



Total 

Year. 

Produce 

Grain 

Grazing 

Produce 

Grain 

Grazing 


per Acre. 

per Acre. 

Sheep 

per Acre. 

per 

Acre. 

Sheep 


T. 

c. 

L. 

Bush. lbs. 

per Acre. 

T. 

e. 

L. 

Bush. lbs. 

per Acre. 

1916 

2 

0 

26 

19 

67 

1-25 

2 

3 

72 

24 

50 

1-82 

1917 

2 

0 

36 

19 

56 

•81 

1 

14 

1 

12 

41 

1-00 

1918 

0 

10 

29 

17 

41 

•67 

0 

11 

95 

4 

13 

1‘34 

1919 

0 

16 

42 

10 

25 

•58 

0 

16 

5 

10 

24 

112 

1920 

1 

10 

98 

16 

0 

1-09 

1 

14 

4 

20 

44 

1*39 

1921 

1 

3 

66 

12 

23 

1-20 

1 

0 

39 

11 

0 

1-50 

1922 

1 

6 

93 

15 

6 

1*36 

1 

6 

80 

14 

50 

1-90 

Means for 17 seasons 

1 

11 

42 

17 

58 

•97 

1 

8 

16 

14 

57 

1*43 

Hay equivalent 

1 

18 

29 

- 

- 

— 

1 

14 

36 


— 

— 


From tliesc figures it appears that the introduction of sorghum as a fallow crop has 
been responsible for an increase in grazing value equivalent to approximately i sheep 
per acre over the whole area and also for a loss in the wheat crop returns of 
Sewts. 1051bs. of hay, or 3 bush. lib. of grain. In order to appraise the net result more 
clearly, a statement of receipts and expenditure is set out in the next Table. The 
arbitrary cost figures previously referred to are embodied in this, and in addition 8s. 
per acre is included to represent the cost of sorghum seed (71bs.) and the manure 
sown with it (Jcwt. bonedust). It is assumed that the costs of preparing tlie land in 
Winter and early Spring for sorghum seeding and of the intercultivation of this crop 
in Summer, are equivalent to those incurred in the breaking up and Summer working 
of the fallow. 


Table XLIII. — Comparing Gross arid Net Returns from Wheat and Wheaten Hay 
Crops Grown under Fallow-Wheat and Sorghum -Wheat Rotations, 1906-1922. 


Receipts — 

Crop 

Grazing 

Total receipts per acre for two years 
Expenditure — 

Rent at 10s. per acre per annum . . 

Cost of production 

Total expenditure per acre for two 
years • 

Balance of receipts over expenditure 
per acre for two years ...» 

Balance of receipts over expenditure 
per acre per annum 


Fallow -Wheat. Sorghum -Wheat. 


Hay. 


Grain. 

Hay 


Grain. 


£ 

8 . 

d . 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

4 

15 

8 

4 

0 

10 

4 

5 

10 

3 

7 

3 

0 

12 

2 

0 

12 

2 

0 

17 

11 

0 

17 

11 

5 

7 

10 

4 

13 

0 

5 

2 

9 

4 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

18 

0 

2 

18 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

18 

0 

3 

18 

0 

1 

17 

10 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

9 

0 

7 

2 

0 

18 

11 

0 

11 

6 

0 

12 

5 

0 

3 

7 


Thus the practice of allowing a sorghum crop, instead of a bare fallow, to precede 
wheat, results in a relative loss of 6s. 6d. per acre per annum in the ease of bay 
returns and 7s. lid. per acre per annum in net grain returns. It is to be expected 
that the loss in grain returns is proportionately greater than tb»t in hay yields: 
another effect, no doubt, of the depletion of moisture reserves in the soil which might 
be expected to have a more marked effect upon tho ability of a crop to dll the grain 
than upon straw growth. 
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In the earlier reports on this test, a definite falling-off in the quality of wheat grown 
after sorghupm, as indicated by bushel weight, was recorded. At present, however, 
this effect is not indicated by the mean of the recorded figures; the average bushel 
weight of the wheat from the Sorghum -Wheat plots is identical with that of the wheat 
from the Fallow- Wheat plots, namely, 621bs. (vide Table XL.). 

In 1913 a subdivision of the Sorghum-Wheat plots was made in order to test, on half 
of each plot, the effect of dressing the land with 14 tons of farmyard manure before' 
seeding each sorghum crop. The figures recorded in Tables XLII. and XLIII., as 
representing returns in the Sorghum-Wheat rotation, were, therefore, obtained from plots 
of about 1 acre only for the period 1914-1922. These figures are shown again in the next 
Table, along with results recorded in the half-plots receiving the farmyard manure as 
well as the mineral manures used in the original rotation. 

Table XLIV. — Showing Comparative Results from Two Sorghum-Wheat Rotations , in 
One of which Farmyard Manure at the Rate of 14 Tons per Acre was Applied 
to the Sorghum , 1914-1922. 


Sorghum- Wheat with Farmyard Sorghum- Wheat with Mineral Manures 

Manure. only. 

Total Total 

Year. Grain Total Grazing Grain Total Grazing 

per Produce per as Sheep per Produce per as Sheep 

Acre. Acre. per Acre. Acre. Acre. per Acre. 

B. L. T. C. L. B. L. T. C. L. 

1914 0 0 0 0 0 1-53 0 0 0 0 0 1 03 

1916 19 35 2 4 51 106 20 35 2 0 93 1*81 

1916 23 0 2 7 74 2-25 24 50 2 3 72 1-82 

1917 18 8 2 1 28 1-64 12 41 1 14 1 1*60 

1918 4 49 0 10 79 1-43 4 13 0 11 95 1*34 

1919 6 33 0 16 5 Ml 10 24 0 16 5 M2 

•1920 18 5 1 11 1 1*77 20 44 1 14 4 1*39 

1921 12 39 1 4 53 1-99 11 0 1 0 39 1*60 

1922 16 32 1 13 95 2*48 14 50 1 6 80 1*90 

Means for 9 

seasons .. 13 16 1 7 80 1-70 14 22 1 5 31 1*50 

Hay equiva- 
lent — 1 13 89 — — 1 10 92 — 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ e. d. £ s. d. £ 8, d. £ 8 . d. 
Values 2 19 8 446 113 348 3 17 1 0 18 9 


The addition of farmyard manure has thus had the effect of reducing the value of 
the wheat yield (by 5s. per acre), but has inci cased the hay and grazing returns by 
amounts, expressed in money values, of 7s. 5d. and 2s. 6d. respectively, making a total 
increase of 4s. lid. per acre in favor of farmyard manure plots. The cost of 
application of this manure, however, as is usually the case, quite overshadows the value 
of any immediate returns which it might produce, and the net result is that the 
rotation in which mineral manures only are used shows an annual profit of 8s. lid. per 
acre for the whole area (taking the hay return figures), and that in which farmyard 
manure is used shows an annual loss of £1 Is. 2d. per acre. The corresponding figures 
for grain returns are 2s. 9d. per acre per annum profit and £1 13s. 7d. loss. 

(o) Fallow - W heat - Pas lure . — This rotation, which may be regarded as a standard 
one in South Australian farming practice, has been in force since 1905, but fencing 
was not completed until 1906, so that recorded grazing results for the first season are 
not available. The series was closed, along with others, in 1922, aiul there are thus 
the results of 17 seasons 3 work to be recorded. 

In the (< grazing” year in this rotation a light seeding of rape (41bs. per acre) was 
applied to each wheat stubble, following a shallow working, in order to ensure an 
abundance of succulent feed in the event of satisfactory Autumn rains occurring. The 
cost of this seeding is computed at 5s. per acre. A corresponding addition to the 
normal working expenses is made in the calculations below. The wheat received lewt. 
superphosphate per acre, so that results are comparable with those of the Fallow-Wheat 
rotation already recorded. ; 

0 
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In the next Table arc shown the details of crop returns and total grazing provided 
by the whole area each year since 1915, together with mean results and values. 

Table XLV. — Showing Crop Returns and Total Grazing Provided by Land coming 
under Wheat Once in Three Years and Dressed Regularly with lewt. 
Superphosphate, 1906-1922. 









Total 



Total 

Grain 

Grazing 

Year. 

Produce per 

per 

as Sheep 



Acre. 

Acre. 

per Aore 







for 

a Year. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

B. 

L. 



1916 

. 2 

5 

102 

26 

56 


317 

1917 

. 2 

2 

10 

22 

32 


2-86 

1918 

. 0 

17 

90 

11 

12 


214 

1919 

. 0 

15 

0 

10 

44 


1*62 

1920 

. 1 

9 

52 

19 

3 


309 

1921 

. 1 

4 

31 

11 

49 


3-35 

1922 

. 1 

10 

56 

16 

59 


2-98 

Means for 17 seasons . 

. 1 

12 

44 

17 

47 


2-92 

Hay equivalent 

. 1 

19 

52 

_ 






£ 

s. 

d . 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 

s. d . 

Values 

4 

18 

8 

4 

0 0 

1 

16 5 


Deducting from the crop values the costs of working (£2 10s., plus 5s.), and adding 

the remainder to the grazing value, we get £4 Os. Id. and £3 Is. 5d. per acre as the 

total net returns for three years from hay and grain returns respectively. Three 
years 9 rent (30s.) is to be deducted from each of these totals, and the remainder 
divided by 3 gives the net return per acre per annum for the whole area covered by 

the rotation. This figure for hay returns is Kis. t Sd. and for grain 10s. 6d. Comparing 

these with the corresponding figures for the Fallow-Wheat rotation (Table XLI1L, 
18s. lid. and 11s. 6d. respectively), it is seen that there is a difference of 2s. 3d. per 
acre per annum in the case of hay returns and Is. per acre per annum in that of grain 
yield. From the results of this test, then, it appears that the introduction of a year 
of pastille into the fallow-wheat rotation involves a small loss in net returns per acre. 
This loss is, however, in practice amply offset by the advantages of diversification of 
farming which the extra pasture area allows and by the enrichment of the soil which 
naturally results from the depasturing of livestock upon it. It is to be noted that, 
of the mean total grazing indicated by the figure 2.92 in the above Table, 1.74, or 
approximately two-thirds of the total, is provided in the pasture year of the rotation. 

( d ) Fallow -Wheat-Barley, — This test represents an attempt to secure a greater 
direct monetary return from cropping than is to be expected from cither of the 
llctations already considered. The plots on which it was, carried out from 4911 to 
1922 are Nos. 38, 39, and 40. These are situated some 35 chains from the nearest 
of those dealt with in the foregoing paragraphs of this section, viz., the Fallow-Wheat- 
Pasture group. They were not fenced and hence detailed grazing figures are not 
available; moreover, in this aeries both the wheat and the barley received 2cwt. super- 
phosphate per acre at each seeding, and the results are therefore not comparable with 
those of the Fallow-Wheat-Pasture series referred to above. There was, however, 
adjoining the latter series another which was treated similarly, except that the wheat 
received 2cwt. superphosphate per acre at each seding. The results from this series 
have, therefore, been compiled as a basis of comparison for the Fallow-Wheat-Barley 
rotation. In order to arrive at an estimate of the grazing returns from this series the 
following figures have been taken: for the fallow grazing, the usual .25 sheep per acre; 
for the grazing on the wheat stubble, the same figure as is recorded in the control 
series, Fallow- Wheat-Pasture ; for the grazing on the barley stubble, the same figure 
as for the wheat stubble (which is in all probability an under-estimate) ; and for the 
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SUBSIDIZED BULL SALE 


The Annual Sale of Purebred Bulls, eligible 
for Government Subsidy, is being arranged for 

Thursday Morning 

1 8th September, 

on the 

Royal Show Grounds 

Wayville West. 


One-half of the purchase price, with a limit 
of £25 per bull, is paid by the Government. 

This enables high-class sires to be purchased 
at very low prices. 

AND REMEMBER — The Subsidy is not a 
Loan — it is a Gift . 

For further particulars ask at — 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

VICTORIA SQUARE, 

OR THE AUCTIONEERS— 

COLES BROS., LTD., 

CURRIE STREET. 
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Autumn grazing prior to fallowing, again the same figure as in the other series. This 
amounts to a substitution of a stubble grazing in the one for the full year's pasture 
in the other series, and provides a grazing figure for the Fallow- Wheat-Barley rotation 
which is lower than that of the control series, and although an estimate only, is pro- 
bably well on the safe side. 

A summary of the results from the two series of plots is set out in the next Table. 


Table XLVI. — Showing Comparative Crop and Grazing Returns from the Two Rotations 
Fallow-Wheat-Fast urc and Fallow -Wheat-Barley, 1911-1922. 




Fallow-Wheat-Pasture. 

I 


Fallow-Wheat-Barley. 



Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Total 1 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Total 

Year. 

Grain 

Total Produce 

Grazing 

Grain 

Total Produce 

Grain 

Grazing 


per Acre. 

per Acre. 

Sheep 

per Acre. 

per Acre. 

per 

Acre. 

Sheep 


Bush. lbs. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

per Acre. 

Bush. lbs. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

Bush. lbs. 

per Acre. 

1911 

. 21 

47 

2 

1 

73 

2-83 

24 

12 

1 

19 

3 

43 

9 

2-41 

1912 

. 22 

10 

1 

13 

5 

2-80 

22 

39 

1 

14 

99 

19 

14 

1*61 

1913 

. 5 

29 

0 

11 

24 

1*14 

7 

12 

0 

11 

43 

9 

16 

0*65 

1914 

. 11 

11 

0 

15 

110 

2-13 

8 

10 

0 

13 

46 

0 

45 

1*63 

1915 

. 24 

65 

2 

5 

44 

8-61 1 

26 

20 

2 

5 

18 

38 

21 

6*68 

1916 

. 25 

6 

2 

4 

4 

3-23 ! 

33 

39 

2 

15 

87 

16 

49 

203 

1917 

. 20 

9 

2 

3 

58 

3-24 1 

27 

8 

2 

6 

50 

32 

37 

1-76 

1918 

. 12 

17 

0 

18 

65 

214 j 

14 

45 

1 

3 

71 

7 

13 

1-82 

1919 

9 

43 

0 

13 

65 

1*74 

13 

29 

0 

17 

18 

1 

20 

1-29 

1920 

. 19 

25 

1 

6 

101 

3-28 

15 

36 

1 

6 

72 

19 

6 

2*13 

1921 

. 15 

3 

1 

8 

88 

3-82 

17 

24 

1 

12 

10 

12 

33 

2*66 

1922 

. 17 

34 

1 

10 

08 

3-38 

21 

11 

1 

13 

98 

26 

38 

1*99 

Means for 12 seasons 

. 17 

4 

1 

9 

49 

3-20 

19 

19 

1 

11 

70 

18 

46 

2*21 

Hay equivalent 

- 


1 

15 

101 



. 

— 

1 

18 

64 

. 

— 

— 


£ 

s. d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ *. d. 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Values 

. 3 16 10 

4 

9 

9 

2 0 0 

4 

6 11 

4 

16 

5 

2 16 9 

1 7 8 


It will be seen that the rotation including barley shows a loss in grazing value of 
approximately one sheep per acre for a year and this is offset by the whole value of 
-the barley crop. The wheat returns in this rotation are better by 2 [bush. of grain, 
or almost 3cwt. of liay, per acre, but this cannot be claimed as a result of any beneficial 
■effect exerted by the barley. The difference is probably due to experimental error 
arising from the relatively wide separation of the groups of plots. In any case, how r - 
ever, the increase in net returns, which are shown below to be apparently due to the 
introduction of the barley into this three-course rotation, is far greater than could 
be accounted for by this extra yield of wheat. 

In arriving at the respective net results in these tests the same deductions as before 
have been made for costs, viz., £2 10s. per acre for normal wheat production, 10s. per 
acre per annum for rent, 5s. per acre for rape seeding in the pasture year, £1 15s. per 
acre for the normal cost of barley growing. In addition, 4s. fid. per acre has been 
added to the cost of each seeding to represent the cost of extra superphosphate as 
■compared with the lewt. provided for in normal costs. After making a calculation 
similar to that shown in Table XLIII., the following net returns are shown: — For the 
Fallow- Wheat-Pasture rotation 13s. 5d. and 9s. Id. per acre per annum when the wheat 
crop is disposed of as hay and grain respectively; and for the Fallow-Wheat-Barley 
rotation the corresponding figures are 18s. lid. and 15s. 9d. 

It would appear, then, that the introduction of barley has been responsible for a 
•substantial increase in net annual returns; an increase of about fis. per acre per annum. 

It is to be noted that the period covered by this test includes a bigger proportion of 
lean years than occurred in the periods of other rotational experiments already dealt 
with and mean crop returns are correspondingly lower. Nevertheless, the figures repre- 
senting net annual returns per acre for the Fallow- Wheat-Barley rotation (18s. lid. 
and 15s. 9d.) compare favorably with the corresponding figures for the Fallow-Wlieat 
rotation (18s. lid. and 11s. 6d.), and the association of barley with wheat in this way 
may be said to show better returns than either of the other systems of fanning dealt 
with so far. 

(To bo continued .) 
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“ No Fear of a Drought 

With a Metters About.” 

Metters Windmill • arm at present Raising Water 
for Sheep and Cattle throughout the 
whole of Australia. 


4 Awarded Gold Medal at 
the All- Australian Ex- 
hibition, 1930, tor Work- 
manship of ths Highest 
Merit conforming to 
World Standards.” 


PASTORALISTS, GRAZIERS, AND 
FARMER S, 

protect your stock against drought by eguip- 
ping your Wells, Bores, and Dams with a 
Metters Windmill. ' The most reliable, effici- 
ent^ and easy-running windmill obtainable. 
Designed specifically for your requirements. 

MET TER S “NTJOIL ” AND “ SELFOIL ” 
WINDMILLS 

are equipped with a perfect automatic spring- 
less oiling system and a most reliable spring 
governor that controls the wind wheel in 
heavy wind storms. 

Wholly manufactured in South Australia. 

METTERS 5ft. “MINOR” WINDMILLS. 

Most efficient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

Mill, only £9/15/0 ; on 15ft. OX Tower* 
£15 ; on 20ft. OX Tower. £17. 

METTER’S FUEL STOVES AND 
WASHING COFFERS. 

Use less fuel and retain heat longer* 


Write for Descriptive Literature. 


METTERS LIMITED, 

98, 99, 100, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 

(Next H. V. McKay’s). 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF PHALAR1S TUBEROSA 
(syn. BULBOSA ) AND PHALARIS MINOR IN 
SEED SAMPLES AND IN THE FIELD. 


[By H. C. Tkumrle, M. Agr. Sc., Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
University of Adelaide.] 


Importance of Phalaris Grasses to South Australia. 

Investigations at the Waite Institute have indicated that Phalaris tuberosa (Toowoomba 
(Janary Grass) is a promising pasture grass for climatic conditions resembling those of 
Adelaide, and for the more favored areas of the State. It is distinguished from other 
species of Phalaris by its perennial nature, underground rootstock, bulbous bases to the 
mature tillers, and a long, tapering seed-head. A free -tillering, semi- subterranean habit 
enables it to withstand close grazing, and if stocked heavily the grass forms a clos ) 
turf. 

For many years this species has been known as Phalaris bulbosa L. Allan and Zotov, 
however, have recently presented evidence 1 * to show that the correct name of the grass is 
Phalaris tuberosa L., and that grasses in different parts of the world known respectively 
as P. nodosa , P. stenoplera, and P. bulbom are actually P. tuberosa. Bews* in his 
* 4 World ’s Grasses 99 uses the name Phalaris tuberosa (syn. bulbosa ). The name 
P. commutata has also been frequently used in Australia, but quite erroneously, the e 
being no grass of this name. It is evident, as Allan and Zotov say, that av./YA 
further confusion the names ‘ * committal a, " “ bulbosa, ” “ stenoptera , 1 y and nodosa * f 
should be dropped altogether, and, pending further investigation of the group, the name 
Phalaris tuberosa be used exclusively for the perennial bulbous grass commonly known 
as Toowoomba Canary Grass. 

The particular reasons for the value of this grass over much of the winter rainfall 
zone of Australia are firstly its drought-resistance, and secondly its ability to produce 
feed rapidly with the first seasonal rains. The grass is normally dormant during 
summer, but produces feed after thunderstorms. The perennial root system* with long, 
fibrous rootlets is protected by a tough, woolly covering and has been traced through 
subsoil clay at the Waite Institute to a depth of 42in. 

Phalaris tuberosa has been grown in' South Australia since 1906, when Mr. A. Canning, 
of Murraytown, exhibited a sheaf of the grass at the Adelaide Royal Agricultural Show. 
Records are available of its having since been grown successfully at Geranium, James- 
town, Georgetown, Saddleworth, Kingscote, Port Elliot, NaracooTte, Mount Remarkable, 
Willunga, Williamstown, Gumeracha, and Meadows on annual rainfalls varying from 
17in. to 86in. Excopt at Williamstown, however, where more than 100 acres have been 
established, the grass has been sown only on a small scale. Nevertheless, at most of the 
centres above mentioned, it is still to be found persisting, more than 20 years after the 
original sowings. 

Phalaris mimor is an annual with no underground rootstock nor bulbous bases to the 
tillers, but it resembles Phalaris tuberosa in leaf characters, and to a considerable degree 
in panicle and seed characters as well. Like Wimmera Rye Grass and the cereals, it 
produces little feed until some weeks after the seeds have germinated in autumn oi 
winter; in addition the mature plants will not respond to rain after the seed has ripened 


1. New Zealand Jnum . of A&ric,, XL., No. 4 (April, 1930), pp. 256-264. 

2 “The World’s Grasaea.” J. W. Bews. 1929. 
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in early summer. Phalaris minor is comparable in vigor under Adelaide conditions to 
Wimmera Eye Grass, but is a temporary element only, and distinctly inferior as a 
pasture plant to the perennial Phalaris tuberosa. The annual species could, however, be 
used as an alternative to Wimmera Rye Grass in this State. 

The two other Phalaris grasses naturally occurring in South Australia, namely, Phalaris . 
canariensn and Phalaris paradoxa, are found but rarely in pastures. Phalaris 
canariensis was grown in earlier years as a grain crop for bird seed. 

Presence of Phalaris Minor Seed in Phalaris Tuberosa Samples. 

As early as 1909, Mr. G. T. Griggs, of Meadows,* reported that he had obtained 
success with Phalaris tuberosa by root planting, but that on purchasing seed had found 
that the resulting plants were all Phalaris minor. This has also been the experience of 
others, and is probably one reason why the grass has not increased in popularity in 
South Australia. Allan and Zotov 4 note that Phalaris . minor has occasionally been grown 
as a crop and the seed sold under the misapprehension that it was Toowoomba Canary 
Grass, in both New Zealand and Australia, and quote Kennedy, 8 who, in 1917, stated: — 
‘•That much, if not all, of the seed of Phalaris now on the markets of New Zealand and 
Australia is hopelessly mixed seems to be certain.” 

At the Waite Institute difficulty lias been experienced in obtaining pure Phalaris 
tuberosa seed for experimental purposes, and this, in addition to the unsatisfactory 
nature of ihe general position, has led to a study of the “seed” and seedling characters 
of the two species, with a view to obtaining a ready and constant means of identification. 

During the last 15 months, 4,*> samples of seed labelled as Phalaris bulbosa have been 

'-n'red from leading seedsmen in Australia and from private individuals interested in 
the grass. In addition, more than a hundred samples of Phalaris tuberosa have been 
collected by the writer from plants growing naturally in different parts of the State. 
Of the 415 samples first mentioned, 29 were found to be pure Phalaris tuberosa , 10 to be 
pure Phalaris minor, three to be mixtures of the two species, and one a different species. 
Of 20 samples obtained from seed merchants, only 12 were pure Phalaris tuberosa , four 
wore pure Phalaris minor , three were mixtures of the two species, and one was actually 
an unrelated grass, Poa bulbosa . 

Dotanioal Features of Phalaris Tuberosa and Phalaris Minor “Seeds.”* 

The botanical features of Phalaris tuberosa and Phalaris minor have recently been 
described by Allan and Zotov 4 *, who also give an account of the origin of Phalaris 
tuberosa in Australia 7 Whereas the descriptions given in the caso of these species 
apply to samples typical of each species, an examination of the material collected by 
the Waite Institute has shown that there is a whole series of “seed” types ranging 
from typical Phalaris tuberosa down to typical Phalaris minor , with intermediate types 
occurring in both species. Although typical “seeds” of each grass differ fairly 
definitely in shape, color, pubescence, and nature of the glume appendages, the “seed” 
characters of the two species, and of Phalaris tuberosa in particular, vary so g.reatly 
that in some cases it is impossible to identify the species with certainty from the “seed” 
alone. 


3. S. Aus. Journ, of A&iie. (Sept., 1909). 

4. Z/oc. cit. 

5. Univ. California Publns. in Agric. Science, Vnl. 8, No. 1 (July, 1917), pp. 1-24. 

6. Loc cit. 

7. Fide also A. J. Ewart, Jr. Vic. Dept. Agr., Dec., 1908, p, 738; and J. M. Black, S.A 
Jr. Ajjrr.. Jan., 1909, p. 646. 

.. * The characters described are, of course, those of the fertile glumes, or husks, surrounding 

the actual grain. 
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The main “seed” characters as described by Allan and Zotov are listed below. The 
most constant and characteristic features as borne out by South Australian collections 
are presented in heavier type. 




Phalaris tuberosa . 

Phalaris minor . 

1 . 

Color 

Pale to dark-brown shining 

Dark brownish grey 

2. 

Venation 

Finely striate with 5 distinct 

Indistinct 



nerves 


3. 

Pubescence 

Sparse or rather dense, es- 
specially in upper two- 

Dense save for distinct bald 



patch in lower third 



thirds 


4. 

Shape 

Narrow, ovate, lanceolate, 

Broadly ovate, laneeolatf, 



gradually tapering to a 

abruptly narrowing to a 



point 

point 

5. 

Length 

3.25 mm. 

2.75 mm. 

6 . 

Breadth 

1.25 mm. 

1.25 mm. 

7. 

Appendage to 1st Sterile 

Minute up to 0.75 mm. long 

Absent 


Floret 


8. Appendage to 2nd Sterile 

Up to 1*75 mm. long 

Up to I mm. long, rather 


Floret 

more hairy 


In addition, the “seeds” of Phalaris muior tend to 

be rather more compressed, 


giving them a slightly flatter appearance than those of the perennial species. 

Unreliability of “Seed” Characters. 

Color appears to be the least constant of the above characters so far as Australian 
samples are concerned, and is largely dependent on stage of maturity. It is also 
probably affected to some extent by the environmental conditions obtaining during the 
ripening period. 

In most other characters, Phalaris minor “ seeds * 9 usually conform closely to the 
descriptions given above for this species, and may readily be identified. The occurrence 
of some samples, however, with pale “ seeds/ * not highly pubescent, and tapering quite as 
gradually as some forms of Phalaris tuberosa, renders the identification of Phalaris 
minor not a positive one. Furthermore, Phalaris tuberosa is variable in most of the 
characters described. In some samples the veins are indistinct as in Phalaris minor • 
the shape, and degree of pubescence are particularly variable, whereas the appendage 
to the first sterile floret is sometimes considerably reduced, and may be altogether absent, 
particularly in the case of “ seeds ’ 9 from machine-dressed samples. The result of the 
realisation that the “seed” types of each species definitely overlap is that one is 
reluctant to pronounce a verdict on a supposedly Phalaris tuberosa sample from the 
evidence of “seed” characters alone. 

The absence of the appendage to the first sterile floret in certain “seeds” from plants 
that otherwise conform to P. tuberosa corroborates the specimens sent to Professor 
Hackel, in 1908 s , and tends to contradict the theory put forward by Kennedy that 
these were composed of the vegetative portions of P. tuberosa and “seeds” of P. minor . 

Fig. 1 indicates the variability found in each species. The top row of seven ‘ * seeds ’ y 
depicts seven distinct types of Phalaris tuberosa taken from samples which produced 
perennial plants only, whereas the bottom row is composed of “seeds” from samples 
which produced only Phalaris mmor. In the case of each species the most typical 
specimens are to the left, and the least typical on the right. 


8. Allan and Zotov; loe . cit. 
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The detajls as to the origin of the seeds in Fig. 1 are as follows: — 

Phalaris tuberose (top row). Nos. 1, 4, and 7 from Phalaris tuberose plants 
growing at the Waite Institute. Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6 from commercial samples 
which produced Pheleris tuberose plants only. 

Phalaris minor (bottom row). Nos. 1, 4, and 7 from Phalaris minor plants growing 
at the Waite Institute. Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6 from commercial samples sold 
as Phalaris bulbosa , but producing Phalaris minor plants. 



Fig, 1. — " Seeds ” of Phalaris Tuberosa (top) and Phalaris minor (bottom). 

Characters or Germinating Seeds. 

The unreliability of “seed" characters being thus apparent, germinating seeds and 
young seedlings were studied, with the result that a simple and readily determinable 
difference was found in the geminating roots of the two species. 

In the case of Phalaris minor the tip of the radicle or young root is colored a bright 
pink (Fig. 2), whereas in Phalaris tuberosa it is colorless or slightly yellowish. By 
placing the seeds on moist filter paper at 20° C. the character may be obtained within 
four days. Of 45 samples of pure Phalaris tuberosa tested in this way, no pink tips 
have been found. This applies also to P. arundinacea , P. oanariensis, P. angusta t P.’ 
brachystachys, P. caroliniana , P. ooerulescens, P. lemmonii , and to P. stenophylla, which, 
although perennial and said to be superior in N.S.W. to P. tuberosa 9 , has seeds resembling 
P. minor in shape. Of 10 Phalaris minor samples tested, all seeds showed the pink- 
tipped character. One commercial sample which produced pure stands of Phalaris 
minor in the field, showed some white- tipped radicles among a majority of pink tips, and 
for a time caused doubt to be thrown on the constancy of the difference. The resulting 
seedlings have since been shown, however, to be of two kinds, typical respectively of 
the two species, and it has been assumed that in the heavy rate of seeding adopted, 
the perennial plants were eliminated as a result of competition from the more rapidly 
growing annual, which ultimately obtained complete possession of the plot. This 
sample is being further investigated. 

Pink radicle tips have been found in European, American, and New Zealand samples, 
as well as those of Australian origin. On the basis of data so far available it would 
seem that some indication of the presence or absence of Phalaris minor may be obtained 
from the appearance of the seeds as described by Allan and Zotov, and emphasised in 
this paper. The occurrence of pink-tipped radicles in the germinating seeds of the 
sample appears, however, to be a more reliable guide, particularly in border line cases, 
and samples in which pink- tipped radicles occur in quantity on germination should 


9. Au#froJa*fcm, March 1st, 1930, p. 89 

S> 
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certainly not be sown where a Phalaris tuberosa sward is desired. The pink-tip 
character also enables the percentage of viable seeds of each species in a sample to be 
determined with accuracy. The coloration in the case of Phalaris minor appears to 
persist, and has been noted on the roots of plants several months after germination. 



Fig. 2. — Germinating Seeds of Phalaris minor. 

Seedling, Vegetative, and Mature Plant Characters. 

The seedlings of the two species show little difference. Phalaris minor tends to be 
rather more vigorous in growth from seed and more papery in texture. The germina- 
tion of both species is active. The leaves of Phalaris tuberosa tend to become slightly 
stiffer and more fibrous than those of the annual species. Microscopic sections of 
young leaves indicate that there is little difference in vascular structure. Phalaris 
tuberosa tends to produce fibre at rather an earlier stage and to produce epidermal hair 
cells in more abundance, but the differences are not sufficiently great to be made use of. 
As active tillering commences, differences become pronounced, and it is possible to 
identify the species with certainty. The tillers of Phalaris tuberosa arise from below 
the soil surface, growing at a low angle for some distance through the soil before 
becoming visible. On emergence the tillers assume a stiff appearance, and the crown 
of the plant is seen to be subterranean. On the other hand, the tillers of Phalaris minor 
arise from above soil level and assume a more succulent, drooping appearance. The 
young tillers of either species, on being cut near the base, exude sap of a reddish color, 
and this is a positive test for those species of the genus found growing in South 
Australia. * fTI 

Phalaris minor is considerably earlier than the perennial species, the dates of 
flowering and maturity at Adelaide in 1029 being as follows: — 

Flowering. Maturity. 

Phalaris minor October 4 November 6 

Phalaris tuberosa November 8 December 18 
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The panicle of Phalaris minor is cylindrical in shape and about four times as lonj 
as it is broad. The panicle of Phalaris tuberosa is typically tapering and about si 
to eight times as long as it is broad. The shape and length of the panicle vaxie 
considerably in Phalaris tuberosa , however, specimens having been found, with panicle 



Us. 3. — Seedlings of Phalaris tuberosa (left) and Phalaris minor (right). 


similar to those of a typical Phalaris minor head. A character of the mature seed 
head which has so far proved reliable is the nature of the wing to the outer sterile 
glumes, as described by Allan and Zotov 10 ; abruptly pointed in Phalaris tuberosa* and 
incurving sharply pointed, in Phalaris minor* 

lOi Loc, cit. , 
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Present Restrictions to the Use or- Phalaris Tuberosa in South Australia. 

The unreliability of commercial samples of Phalaris tuberosa has been a serious draw- 
back in the past, and it is hoped that the data here presented will be of value in 
overcoming this difficulty. It is encouraging to learn that seeds merchants are anxious 
to eliminate Phalaris minor from their samples. 

The present high price of the seed, which is approximately 6s. per lb., considerably 
restricts the use of the grass by farmers, and is probably governed by the demand and 
by the low yields of seed normally obtained per acre. 

Selection is being employed at the Waite Institute as a means of isolating productive 
and persistent strains of superior seed-yielding ability. The preliminary work so far 
accomplished indicates considerable variability within the species and ample scope for 
improvement by this means. 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


ACREAGE OF CROPS, SEASON 1930-31. 

The Government Statist reports having completed an estimate of the probable acreage, 
either sown or intended to be sown with cereals, for the season 1930-31. This estimate 
is based on returns received some time ago from farmers in each agricultural hundred 
of the State. It should be understood that the estimate represents the areas farmers 
anticipated sowing. The serious lack of early seasonal rains would have prevented 
many farmers actually sowing to the extent anticipated, and in some districts resowing 
will be necessary. It is thought, however, that the bountiful general rains of early 
July may now so expedite sowing that the estimate based on early reports may prove 
to be reasonably accurate. ^ 

Following the usual practice, further reports will be obtained after all sowing is com- 
pleted, when the whole of the figures will be reviewed for a more confident estimate to 
be issued in September. 

Estimated Wheat Acreage. 


Division. 

Actual, 

1930. 

Estimated, 

1930-31. 

Increase. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Central 

639,010 

691,000 

61,990 

Lower North 

894,623 

918,000 

23,377 

Upper North 

281,523 

326,000 

44,477 

South-Eastern 

50,356 

68,000 

17,644 

Western 

1,088,053 

1,273,000 

184,947 

Murray Mallee 

1,033,745 

1,168,000 

134,255 

Total State 

3,987,310 

4,444,000 

456,690 


Harley . — Actual, 1929-30, 320,123 acres; estimated, 1930-31, 280,000 acres. 

Oats . — Actual, 1929-30, 520,428 acres; estimated, 1930-31, 512,000 acres. 

Expansion of Last Five Seasons . — The total area sown for all purposes with wheat, 
barley, and oats has increased from 3,410,213 acres in 1925-26 to 4,827,861 acres for 
1929-30 — a four years’ increase of 1,417,648 acres, with a further increase of 408,000 
acres if the estimated intended sowing of 5,236,000 acres for 1930-31 is realised. 

Prospects . — Notwithstanding the serious shortage of rain to the end of June, statistics 
indicate that, with the bountiful genera} rains of this month, followed up by good 
epTing rains to November, the State may yet reap a reasonable harvest. 

Five Year’s Clearing of New Land . — -During the last five years 886,381 acres have 
been cleared in the Western Division, 225,782 during 1929-30, and 725,301 acres in tjie 
Hurray Hallee Division, ,138,233 acres during 1929-30. The total for the whole State is 
1,726,268, and^392,168 abres for year 1229-BO. 
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LACK OF ARSENIC TO BLAME! 

ON THE QUESTION OF INEFFICIENT SHEEP DIPS— 

Many dips on the market contain a low percentage of arsenic, yet 
they are called ARSENICAL DIPS, but are inefficient. 

YOUNG’S SHEEP DIP 

(POWDER) 

complies with the requirements of the Stock and Brands Depart- 
ment for South Australia, and contains considerably more than the 
percentage of Arsenic stipulated under the Act, and will KILL 
TICK and LICE, and resist the Blowfly attack. 

Try also YOUNG’S BRACKISH WATER SHEEP 
DIP. Mixes readily with Fresh or Brackish Water. 


FROM ALL STORES. 


PARTICULARS FROM— 


Colton, Palmer & Preston, Ltd. 


Sole Agent*. 


CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE. 


Goldsbrough, Mort, & Company Ltd. 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 

WOOL and PRODUGB BROKERS, SHIPPING AGENTS, GENERAL IMPORTERS 
tad EXPORTERS, LAUD, LOAN, and FINANCIAL AGENTS. 

G«*ral Agnria in Australia for WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

VftF tap tatforattioB rofardteg fit* Iton, or Stud Stook, oommwioAte with oar Stook Dopoitnoat 

lor Export Attention. 

DhtHbuilng Agent* in S.A. fa — 

“EDWARDS’” EWRICP DIPPING PO WDER 
"TONE'S” RABBIT TRAPS. "NATIONAL” C EMEN T (in bags) 
"BUSSELL'S” PIPING. « COMET” WINDMILLS. 

" KING-LOG ” STEEL DROPPERS. 

AD Fan* and Station Requirement*, Fencing Wine end Standards, Cornsadu. Super. 
Twine, Oik, Ac. “Tattoo" Sheep Branding 03. 


“CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS.” 

Sab-agenta tog ORIENT LINE 8TEAMERS, and 

AUSTRALIAN AERIAL SERVICES LIMITED. 

Matt Ofljw to Sooth Autratta: 18, KING WILLIAM 8TBEBT, ADELAIDE 
HEAD OFFICE : MELBOURNE. 
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BOOBOROWIE EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST 
REPORT, 1929-1930. 


[By R. 0. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and E. A. Bristow, Manager.] 


The Booborowio Farm is situated about 120 miles north of Adelaide, and 12 miles 
west of Hallett. The total area is 1,484 acres, of which 1,386 acres surrounds the old 
North BooboTowie Station homestead, and the remainder, 298 acres, is situated some two 
miles distant in an easterly direction. The country may be divided into three classes, 
namely, that suitable for lucerne growing, without irrigation; that suited for cereals; 
and that which is not arable but provides really good natural pasture. This report deals 
with the results from the cereal crops in 1929*1930. 

The Season. 

Season 1929 must go down in our records as one of the most unfavorable experienced 
at Booborowie. The opening rains were light and distributed over a number of falls, 
with the result that the seed was sown in comparatively dry soil. However, a good 
germination resulted, and notwithstanding a winter rainfall below the average, crops 
made good headway until the end of Scx>tember. From October 8th to November 17th 
only a few points were recorded, and CTops were forced to maturity under most adverse 
conditions. Not only were the yields disappointing, but the quality of the grain also 
suffered. 

In the following table the rainfall, month by month, comparatively with that for 
previous years and the average since 1900 is shown. 

Monlhly Rainfall at Boolwroiuie , 1900*29. 


Month. 

1925. 

In. 

1926. 

In. 

1927. 

In. 

1928. 

In. 

1929. 

In. 

Means. 

1900-29. 

In. 

January . . . 

0-72 

000 

0-27 

1-15 

0-33 

0-55 

February . . 

2-60 

0-41 

0-50 

1-96 

0-32 

0-71 

March 

000 

0-68 

0-74 

0*91 

0 13 

0-71 

April 

0-78 

0-74 

0-21 

0-81 

0-09 

0-91 

May 

206 

4-67 

1-26 

1-88 

1-30 

1-89 

June 

104 

1-31 

1-15 

3-59 

1-79 

2-46 

July 

2- 57 

1-27 

3-39 

2-00 

1-28 

2-10 

August .... 

0-88 

3-27 

2-15 

0-58 

1-30 

2-12 

September . 

3-24 

2-55 

1*37 

2-28 

2-55 

2-25 

October .... 

118 

2-65 

0-12 

1-62 

0-51 

1-68 

November . 

1-31 

0-24 

0.71 

0-00 

0-79 

1-01 

December .. 

000 

0-00 

1-30 

0-13 

3-05 

1-09 

Totals. . 

16-36 

17-79 

1317 

16-91 

13-44 

17-48 


The total for the year is 13.44 inches, or 4.04 inches below the mean of 17.48 inches 
obtained for the period 1900*29. 

September and December were the only months in which the fall exceeded the average, 
but that registered in the latter month was of no value to cereal crops. October and 
November were the critical mouths, the falls totalling 51 and 79 points respectively, 
whilst temperatures were high. 
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Distribution of Useful Rainfall, 19004929. 


Means, - 


Seeding Rains 

(April- 

1625. 

In. 

1926. 

In. 

- 1927. 

In. 

1928. 

Ins. 

1929. 

In. 

1900-29. 

In. 

M»y) 

Winter Rains 

(June 

2*82 

5-41 

1*47 

2-69 

1*39 

2*80 

July) 

Spring Rains 

(Aug.- 

361 

2-58 

4*54 

6*59 

3*07 

4*50 

Oct.) 

Early Summer 
(Nov.) 

Rains 

5-30 

8*47 

3*64 

4*48 

4*30 

0*05 


1-31 

0*24 

0*71 

0*00 

0*79 

1*01 

Totals 


1304 

16*70 

10*30 

12*76 

9*61 

14*42 


From the above table it will be noted that the “Useful Rainfall” amounted to 9.61 
inches. On only one other occasion have crops had to develop under such low rainfall, 
namely, in 1914, when the total “Useful” was 7.79 inches. 

Not only was the rainfall scanty, but during July and August frosts were frequent 
and severe, all tending to retard plant growth. 


Hay Crops. 

In all, 103 acres of cereal orops were cut for hay. This area was divided between 
nine fields, and made up of headlands and divisions cut between varieties. 

The highest return waa secured from Field No. 5, 1 ton 7c\vts. 671bs., and the general 
average amounted to 1 ton lewt. 171bs. 

The mean hay yield for the farm is 1 ton 19ewts. 551bs. per acre. 

Table Showing Ilay Returns , Booborowie , 1915-1929. 

Total Useful 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

T. O. L. 

Acre 

T. 

Yield. 

C. L. 

1916 

17*14 

16*96 

52*27 

144 

15 

0 

2 

15 

43 

1916 

. 22*41 

20-28 

37*93 

109 

14 

0 

o 

17 

94 

1917 

. 26*70 

21*02 

58*43 

198 

19 

0 

3 

8 

11 

1918 

. 13*87 

11*98 

51*41 

107 

0 

0 

2 

1 

70 

1919 

. 18*39 

13*77 

76*75 

117 

0 

0 

1 

10 

100 

1920 

. 22*22 

19*57 

75*64 

225 

0 

0 

2 

19 

65 

1921 

. 20*60 

15*46 

47*41 

98 

0 

0 

2 

1 

38 

1922 

. 20*32 

15*61 

88*38 

168 

0 

0 

1 

18 

2 

1923 

21*17 

18*23 

76*07 

215 

0 

0 

2 

10 

74 

1924 

. 24*68 

19*37 

76*79 

170 

0 

0 

2 

4 

31 

1926 

. 16*36 

13*04 

00*50 

87 

4 

58 

1 

8 

76 

1926 

. 17*79 

16*70 

91*00 

151 

10 

70 

1 

13 

34 

1927 

. 13*17 

10*36 

109*00 

117 

5 

50 

1 

1 

58 

1928 

. 10*91 

12*76 

60*52 

82 

19 

109 

1 

7 

48 

1929 

. 13*44 

9*61 

103*05 

109 

0 

0 

1 

1 

17 

Means . . . 

. 1900 

16*58 

1,064*15 

2,101 

8 

63 

1 

19 

55 


Oat Crops. 

The oaten crops were sown on stubble land in the Rotation Plots. The season proved 
altogether unfavorable to pats, consequently crops developed poorly, and ultimately an 
average of Pbusb. lfilbs. of grain was harvested. As a rule very good oat crops are 
secured in this district, and the farm average for the period 19154929 is 26bush. $41b«, 
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Oat Returns, Booborowie , 1915-1929. 




Total 

Useful 




Acre 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1915 

. 1714 

16-96 

75*47 

2,410 

20 

31 

38 

1916 

. 22*41 

20*28 

4*23 

138 

33 

32 

33 

1917 

. 26*70 

21*02 

4-68 

231 

25 

49 

20 

1918 

. 13*87 

11*98 

31*93 

863 

27 

27 

2 

1919 

. 18*39 

13*77 

22-40 

451 

18 

20 

6 

1920 

. 22*22 

19*57 

19*24 

843 

20 

43 

34 

1921 

. 20*50 

15*46 

18-72 

445 

19 

23 

32 

1922 

. 20*32 

15*61 

22*89 

579 

6 

25 

12 

1923 

. 21*17 

18*23 

24*30 

655 

4 

26 

38 

1924 

. 24*58 

19*37 

34*03 

931 

19 

27 

15 

1925 

. 16*36 

13*04 

31*50 

774 

11 

24 

58 

1926 

. 17*79 

16*70 

43*34 

669 

24 

15 

18 

1927 

. 13*17 

10*36 

317 

52 

28 

16 

25 

1928 

. 16-91 

12*76 

3*17 

113 

13 

35 

30 

1929 

. 13*44 

9*61 

3*17 

29 

33 

9 

16 

Means , , 

. 19*00 

15*58 

342-24 

9,188 

20 

26 

34 



Barley Crops. 





Very poor growth characterised 

the barley crops, 

and from an 

area 

of 2.89 acres a 

return of 3bush. 3olbs. 

per acre was obtained. This 

is the lowest yield recorded in our 

averages, and is almost 21bush. below the mean return for the farm, 

namely, 25bush. 4? lbs. 


Barley Returns , Booborowie, 

1915-1929. 




Total 

Useful 




Acre 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1915 

17*14 

15*95 

3-09 

108 

26 

35 

6 

1916 

22*41 

20*28 

35-93 

1,119 

46 

31 

8 

1917 

26*70 

21*02 

23*65 

914 

26 

38 

33 

1918 

13*87 

11*98 

29*11 

1,045 

23 

35 

46 

1919 

18*39 

13-77 

32*58 

501 

1 

15 

19 

1920 

22*22 

19-57 

35*39 

1,087 

38 

30 

37 

1921 

20*50 

15*46 

52*52 

1,454 

5 

27 

34 

1922 

20*32 

15*61 

38*53 

1,014 

35 

26 

17 

1923 

21*17 

18*23 

35*00 

611 

27 

17 

24 

1924 

24*58 

19*37 

25*16 

664 

47 

22 

23 

1925 

16*36 

13*04 

41*18 

897 

0 

21 

27 

1926 

17*79 

16*70 

33*13 

732 

9 

22 

5 

1927 

13*17 

10-36 

3*00 

41 

38 

13 

46 

1928 

16*91 

12*76 

2*89 

83 

46 

29 

2 

1929 

13*44 

9*61 

2*89 

10 

28 

3 

33 

Means . . , 

. 19*00 

15*58 

394*05 

10,187 

35 

25 

43 



WHEAT 

Crops. 





The wheat crops were seeded from the middle of 

May to the middle 

of June at the 

rate of 751bs. of seed and 1801be. 45 grade superphosphate per acre. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the seeding period 

was unusually dry, 

a very satisf&c- 

tory v germination resulted. However, dry, hot, early summer weather settled &U prospect 

of: heavy yields, and not only were the returns lew, 

but the quality of the grain was 

•liCpaor. 







.i 
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A summary of the harvest is as follows: — 


Summary of Wheat Harvest 


Field. 

Variety. 

Area. 

Total Yield 

Acre Yield 



Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

No. 11 

Ford 

4-83 

80 

38 

16 

42 

No. 12 

Bena 

5-08 

113 

17 

22 

18 

No. 13 

Sultan . , 

315 

58 

45 

18 

39 


Dan 

9-49 

163 

10 

17 

12 



12-64 

221 

5 

17 

33 

No. 26 

Caliph 

8-72 

133 

19 

15 

17 


Calibre 

. ... 11-46 

173 

28 

15 

8 


Major 

.... 11.86 

159 

9 

13 

25 


Late Gluyas 

5-50 

69 

29 

12 

38 



37-54 

535 

25 

14 

0 

No. 27 

Nabawa 

. . . . 16-73 

282 

51 

16 

54 

Experimental . . 

tt 

Variety Tests 

. . . . 35-76 

614 

25 

17 

19 

Federation (Rotational) .... 

. . . . 23-31 

497 

2 

21 

19 


Federation (Manurial) 

. . . . 34 00 

552 

39 

16 

15 



93 07 

1,664 

6 

17 

53 


Means 

. . . . 109-89 

2,898 

12 

17 

4 


The area harvested amounted to 169.89 acres, from which 2,898bush. 121bs. of grain 
were secured, or an average of 17bush. 41bs. per acre. 

The best return was from Field No. 12. In this field only one variety was left 
for grain, the remainder being cut for hay. Bena was the variety, and gave 22bush. 
181bs. per acre. Considering the nature of the season this must be regarded as very 
satisfactory. Other good yields were Federation, 21bush. 191bs., from the Rotation 
Plots; Sultan, 18bush. 391bs. ; and Dan, 17bush. 121bs., from Field No. 13. 


Wheat HetumSy Booboroivie, 1912-1929. 



Total 

Useful 


Total 

Acre 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Yield. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lba. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1912 

15-50 

13-20 

180-00 

4,645 

20 

26 

48 

1913 

15-07 

10-86 

388*75 

0,011 

53 

17 

0 

1914 

9-76 

7-79 

339-76 

990 

58 

2 

55 

1915 

17-14 

15-95 

284-28 

7,765 

2 

27 

19 

1916 

22-41 

20-28 

216-67 

7,768 

40 

35 

24 

1917 

26-78 

21-02 

163-22 

4,984 

30 

32 

32 

1918 

13-87 

11-98 

173-81 

4,631 

32 

26 

39 

1919 

18-39 

13-77 

113-84 

3,041 

15 

26 

43 

1920 

22-22 

19-57 

91*51 

2,937 

17 

32 

5 

1921 

20-50 

15*46 

103-10 

2,112 

32 

20 

29 

1922 

20-32 

15*61 

68-85 

1,840 

13 

27 

32 

1923 

21-17 

18-23 

107-70 

3,392 

37 

31 

30 

1924 

24*58 

19-37 

157-25 

4,657 

66 

29 

37 

1925 

16-36 

13-04 

205-77 

4,300 

35 

20 

54 

1926 

17-79 

16-70 

160-63 

3,013 

36 

20 

0 

1927 

1317 

10*36 

142*71 

2,433 

12 

17 

3 

; . . . 

16*91 

12*76 

216-92 

3,993 

21 

18 

25 

Il>29 

13-44 

9*01 

169-89 

2,898 

12 

17 

4 

Means. 

18*39 

15-09 

3,261-65 

72,018 

41 

22 

5 


The return for this year, 17bush. 41bs., is practically Sbush. below the average, but 
an examination of the rainfall figures will explain the cause of .the low yield. The 
best average at Booborowie is 35bush. 241bs., obtained in 1927, and the. poorest, 2bush. 
551bs*» secured in 1914, whilst the mean return for wheat is 22bush. 51bs. per acre. 

K . ' ;• 
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Wheat Varieties. 

Each year a number of wheat varieties are submitted to test under identical con- 
ditions of soil and tillage in order that the yields secured may be compared one with 
the other. 

This season the experiment was conducted in Fields 4, 5, 6, the plots each being at 
least two acres, and not more than five acres in area. All varieties were harvested after 
the rain which fell late in December. 

The yields secured together with the mean figures for the 1924-29 period are submitted 
in the following table: — 





Wheat 

Varieties , 

Booborowie , 

1924-29. 


















Mean 

Variety. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1924-29. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Merredin 

. 33 

26 

27 

17 

26 

6 

19 

21 

17 

50 

17 

39 

24 

17 

Federation . . . 

30 

38 

22 

15 

23 

10 

19 

48 

24 

58 

23 

1 

23 

59 

Dan 

36 

52 

25 

51 

21 

2 

15 

22 

23 

13 

18 

26 

23 

28 

Nabawa ..... 

37 

50 

20 

31 

17 

17 

25 

18 

19 

26 

11 

32 

21 

59 

Caliph 

33 

50 

17 

15 

27 

33 

6 

28 

29 

23 

14 

10 

21 

27 

Carrabin 

35 

51 

18 

22 

9 

51 

24 

40 

19 

59 

16 

43 

20 

64 

Major 

27 

37 

16 

18 

- 

- 

17 

23 

28 

26 

22 

7 

- 

- 

Bena 


— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

20 

50 

15 

17 

21 

33 

- 

- 

Glede 


— 

- 

- 

19 

49 

10 

11 

16 

5 

20 

21 

- 

- 

Turvey 


— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

7 

20 

16 

- 

- 

Calibre 


— 

- 

- 

23 

53 

- 

- 

16 

11 

19 

33 

- 

- 

Sultan 


— 

33 

3 

28 

20 

19 

0 

14 

27 

15 

11 

* 

- 

Late Gluyas . . 


— 

18 

32 

20 

5 

18 

12 

15 

2 

13 

47 


- 

Preference , . . 


— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 


- 

13 

11 

- 

- 

Defiance 


— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

25 

- 

- 

Ford 

- 

— 

30 

7 

19 

16 

15 

25 

12 

30 

11 

4 

- 

- 


Federation heads the yields for this season, with a return of 23bush. 11b. per acre. 
Next follows Major, 22bush. 71bs., and Bena in third position with 21busli. 331bs. 
Other varieties which exceed the 20bush. mark are Glede and Turvey with 20bush. 
211bs. and 20bush. 161bs., respectively. These latter wheats are not as well known as 
those previously mentioned. Glede was bred at Roseworthy Agricultural College by 
crossing Gluyas with Federation, and therefore claims the same parents as Merredin. 
Turvey was a selection from Marshall's No. 3 made by Mr. Turvey, of Rochester, 
Victoria, and at one time was known by the name of Stump. The low yields from 
Nabawa, Ford, and Caliph were due to lodging, whilst Defiance shattered badly before 
harvesting. The average for the six-year period shows Merredin as the best yielder 
at Booborowie. This variety has a mean yield of 24bush. 171bs. per acre. 

Federation follows closely with 23bush. 591bs., whilst Dan has the very creditable 
average of 23bush. 281bs. 

Experimental Plots. 

Permanent experiments have been conducted at Booborowie since 1916. 

A full report of the Tillage and Manurial trials was published last year. This 
season we have no additional yields to record from these experiments, as owing to 
a reduction in the amount of money available for labor we were not able to afford 
the additional expense involved in reaping each plot separately, and in consequence 
the whole series were harvested in one block. However, the Rotational Experiments 
have received the usual attention, and the results secured over the 1917-29 period may 
now be reported upon. 
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(C) Rotational Experiments. 

(Continued from Page 030.) 

The systems of cropping included in these trials are as follows: — 


Single Crop 

Two Course 
« 

Three Course 

tc 



Permanent Grazing 

Bare fallow — Wheat 

Summer Crop — Wheat 

Bare fallow — Wheat (No Manure) Pasture 

Bare fallow — Wheat (£cwt. 30% Super.) Pasture 

Bare fallow — Wheat (lowt. 36% Super.) Pasture 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2cwts. 36% Super.) Pasture 

Bare fallow — Wheat (3cwts. 36% Super.) Pasture 

Bare fallow — Wheat, Barlej' 

Bare fallow — Wheat, Oats 

Bare fallow — Wheat, Pease 

Bare fallow — Wheat, Rape 

Bare fallow — Wheat, Bariev, Pasture 

Bare fallow — Wheat, Oats, Pasture 

Bare fallow — Wheat, Rye Grass, Rye Grass 

Bare fallow^ — Wheat, Lucerne, Lucerne, Lucerne 


Monetary Values. 


Any compurifto'i of rotation experiments involves reducing the yields secured to a cash 
basis and deducting the expenses incurred. It is therefore necessary to arrive at a 
value for each crop, and also the cost of production. The Turretfield figures have 
been largely availed of, and the following are adopted in this report: — 


Wheat 48. fid. per bushel 

Barley 3s. Od. per bushel 

Oats 2s. 6d. per bushel 

Sheep grazing 1 Is. 7d. per head per annum (including rent) 

Cost of growing — £ #. d. 

Wheat on fallow 3 12 11 E xelusive of rent and manure 

Wheat on Sorghum Stubble 2 15 1 Exclusive of rent and manure 

Barley 1 19 5 Exclusive of rent and manure 

Oats 2 3 3 Exclusive of rent and manure 

Pease 2 8 2 Exclusive of rent, manure, and harvesting 

Rape 1 18 0 Exclusive of rent and manure 

Sorghum 3 0 0 Exclusive of rent 

Rye Grass 0 5 0 Exclusive of rent 

Lucerne 0 16 6 Exclusive of rent 

Rent 0 12 6 per acre 

Superphosphate 36% 0 5 0 per cwt. 


The values allotted call for some explanation* — 

The value of 11s. 7d. for sheep grazing is the net revenue per head without any deduc- 
tion being made for rent. This figure was obtained by deducting from the gross revenue 
for sheep at Turretfield, the cost of tending the flock, handfeeding, watering, marketing, 
incidentals, and inventory differences. The balance was divided by the average number 
of sheep carried, including, lambs, hoggets, ewes, etc., and resulted in the amount 
adopted. No figures are available regarding the cost of growing wheat after a 
summer crop, and those relating to sowing after pease have been utilised. The cost 
of sowing rape has been considered equal to that of pease, except for the difference 
in. the value of the seed. 

The Rye Grass and Lucerne are each sown on the land prepared for the wheat crop, 
apd the only charge made against these pastures is the cost of the seed plus Is. fid* per 
acre fqr broadcasting. 

•The summer crop receives a dressing of 10 tons of Farmyard Manure per acre, 
and an estimated cost of £3 per acre is probably on the conservative side. 

Water is not laid oh to each plot, and therefore it is difficult to graze -he stubbles 
individually. Occasionally stubble grazing has been possible, and ouy records show 
a carrying capacity of approximately sheep per acre per annum. / * flat rate of 
15s. per acre has been adopted as the value of stubble grazing. 
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Single Crop. 

In 1919 it was decided to set aside one plot for a permanent grazing test. This 
is natural pasture, and careful record has been kept regarding the stock it has carried. 

A top-dressing of lcwt. 36 per cent, superphosphate was applied for the first time in 
1924, and a similar quantity applied in each succeeding season. The results secured 
are shown below: — 

Grazing returns from land not cropped, but left out as natural pasture: — 

Sheep Per Acre. 


1919 2.24 

1920 3.76 

1921 4.64 

1922 2.14 

1923 2.95 

1924 2.01 

1925 1.66 

1926 1.64 

1927 1.03 

1928 2.23 

1929 0.82 

Means 2.28 

Receipt it — £ s. d. 

Grazing 1 6 5 

Expenditure — £ s . d. 

Top-dressing 0 4 4 

Rent 0 12 6 


Total expenditure 016 6 

Profit per acre per annum 0 9 11 * 


Over the 11 -year period the natural pasture has carried 2.28 sheep per acre per annum, 
which at 11s. 7d. per head equal an annual return of £1 6s. 5d. 

The top-dressing costs 8s. per acre (5s. for manure, 3s. for drilling), but as this 
has only been applied since 1924, an average cost of 4s. 4d. per acre must be deducted 
for this item. 

When rent is also taken into consideration, the profit per acre from permanent 
grazing amounts to 9s. lid. per acre. 

Two Course Rotations. 

Two forms of Two Course Rotations are undergoing test, and the results from the 
Bare-Fallow-Wheat system, which may be regarded as the standard for comparison of 
rotations, are submitted in the following table: — 

Returns from Wheat grown continuously after Bare Fallow , with Zcwts. 

Superphosphate per acre. 


Year. Grain per Acre 

Bush. lbs. 

1917 35 33 

1918 26 20 

1919 .. ..< 22 32 

1920 30 54 

1921 24 25 

1922 27 22 

1923 32 26 

1924 27 57 

1925 26 15 

1926 26 11 

1927 24 50 

1928 25 5 

1929 .. ... 19 45 


Means r. 26 6? 
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TOP BRAND FERTILIZER APPEAL. 


1 qune from the depths of the earth, from the waters of die sea, from the 
atmosphere we breathe* My sources are worldwide. 

I offer myself as a servant of the Primary Producer, and, in the end, I am 
freer— I pay for myself several times over* 

I feed the plants, increase the yield, lower cost of production, make labour 
more profitable, and release land needed for other purposes. 

I make two blades to grow where one grew before, providing feed and food 
where hunger would prevail. 1 make possible profit where otherwise loss would 
accrue. And, while 1 serve, 1 leave with the soil a portion of myself which forms 
a residual asset for yean to come* 

Plants, like all other forms of life, must feed. It is my function to furnish 
food for plant life. 

I am a service. All I need is an opportunity to show what I can do. Experi- 
ment stations throughout the land have riven me this opportunity— have tried me 
out and found my ability not wanting. Farmers everywhere testify to my power. 

1 am the farmer's friend and mankind's benefactor. 

I am “Top Brand Super.” 

TOP SPECIAL SUPER (45% W.S.P.) 

NOTED FOB ITS DRILL ABILITY. 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO. LTD. 

CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Do You Keep a Few Cows J 

and not a herd large enough to warrant a jH* 

“PAGE** POWER MILKING I IV 

—then inst&l a— RH HI 

“PAGE” HAND MILKER^^M 

which milks two or three cows at once 
and takes half the energy required 

to turn a 25-gallon separator, or quarter of the ■ I / \ 

energy required to pump up a bicycle tyre. W VJ I 

The « PAGE ” HAND MILKER i i ll 

is the Farmer's Ideal, T I 

and makes milking a pleasure* 

EASY TO OPERATE, EASY TO CLEAN, 

and the cows thrive on it. ^0 

FBI 088 AID ALL PARTICULARS GLADLY FURMISH8D Oil APPLICATION TO — 

HORWOOD BAGSHAW LTD. 

78, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE 
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Returns from Wheat grown continue unsly after Bare Fallow , with 2 cwts. 
Superphosphate per acre — continued. 


Receipts — £ s. d . 

Wheat crop 6 10 

Stubble grazing . 0 15 0 " 


Total receipts £6 16 0 

Expenditure — £ s. d. 

Wheat crop 4 2 11 

Bent (two years) 1 5 0 


Total expenditure £5 7 11 

Balance receipts over expenditure 1 8 1 

Profit per acre per annum 0 14 1 


From the above table it will be seen that the average yield from land regularly cropped 
every other year and fallowed in the alternate years is 26bush. 531bs. 

With wheat at 4s. 6d. per bushel this equals £6 Is. per acre. The stubbles at 
Booborowie are thick and flaggy, and the grazing value amounts to 15s. per acre. In 
addition, there would be a certain amount of early winter, and at times fallow grazing, 
but as we have no means of measuring those items, the total receipts consist of those 
from the crop and stubble grazing, amounting in all to £6 16s. 

The expenditure comprises the cost of growing the wheat crop and rent for two 
years. This leaves a credit balance of £1 8s. Id. for the rotation, or 14s. Id. per acre 
per annum. 

Returns from Wheal after Summer Crop , comparatively with Wheat after Rare Fallow , 

1917-1929. 



Wheat after 


Wheat after 

Grazing 


Bare Fallow. 


Summer Crop. Summer Crop. 


B. 

L. 




B. 

L. 

Sheep per Acre, 

1917 

32 

22 




31 

60 


000 

1918 

23 

10 




19 

49 


2-90 

1919 

23 

5 




24 

37 


213 

1920 

28 

9 




31 

60 


3*49 

1921 

24 

0 




16 

37 


4-63 

1922 

30 

29 




30 

8 


2*17 

1923 

32 

28 




28 

41 


1-32 

1924 

30 

41 




31 

36 


1*26 

1926 

26 

44 




24 

38 


116 

1926 

26 

64 




14 

68 


1*16 

1927 

26 

44 




23 

22 


0-00 

1928 

26 

14 




19 

33 


0-10 

1929 

18 

46 




19 

33 


0-58 

Means 

26 

36 




24 

24 


1-60 




£ 

8, 

d. 



£ 8 . 

d . 

Receipts — 










Wheat crop 



6 

19 

8 



6 9 

10 

Summer crop 




— 




0 18 

6 

Stubble grazing 



0 

16 

0 



0 16 

0 

Total Receipts . . . 



6 

14 

8 



7 3 

4 

Expenditure — 










Wheat crop . * 



4 

2 

11 



3*6 

1 

Summer crop 




— 




3*0 

0 

Rent (two years) . . . . . 



1 

6 

0 



1 6 

0 

Total Expenditure. 



6 

7 

11 



7 10 

1 

Balance — Receipts over Expenditure 

1 

6 

9 



0 6 

9 > 

Profit per acre per annum * 



0 13 

6 


loss 

0 3 

4 


In the above two-course rotation the wheat crop is preceded by a summer crop, instead 
of Bare Fallow. The summer crop, formerly sorghum, but 6i recent years Sudan grass, 
is sown in rows and kept well cultivated. It is regularly dressed with 10 tons of 
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farmyard manure per acre, and the wheat crop receives a dressing of 2cwts. 36 per 
cent, superphosphate. The development of the summer crop has not been particularly 
successful. In the years 1920 and 1921 good growth resulted, the grazing amounting 
to 3.49 and 4.63 sheep per acre respectively. However, in both 1917 and 1927 the 
summer crop was a complete failure, whilst practically no feed was obtained in 1928. 

Everything depends on the summer rainfall, which at Booborowie is very irregular. 

The average carrying capacity of the summer crop in this rotation is 1.60 sheep per 
acre, which at J Is. 7d. per head amounts to 18s. 6d. as the value for the crop. The 
cost of sowing when dressed with 10 tons of farmyard manure has been estimated at 
£3 per acre, and notwithstanding the fact that the soil preparation reduces the subse- 
quent cost for the wheat crop, it is evident that Sudan grass has proved a very expen- 
sive crop in this district. Comparing the wheat yields obtained after bare fallow, and 
after a summer crop, it will be observed that the former amounts to 26bush. 361bs. per 
acre, and the latter 24bush. 241bs. The summer crop has therefore had the effect of 
depressing the yield by 2bush. 121bs. 

When all receipts and expenditure have been taken into consideration, the profit per 
acre from the bare fallow — wheat rotation is 13s. 5d. per acre, and the loss on the 
summer crop — wheat rotation 3s. 4d., making a difference of 16s. 9d. in favor of the 
former. The application of 10 tons of farmyard manure is very costly, and if this is 
ignored the debit balance against the summer crop rotation is practically wiped out. 
Moreover the Sudan grass provides grazing at a time of the year when green fodder is 
most valuable. 

Three-Course Rotations. 

In addition to a number of three- course rotations in which the land is sown with a 
secondary crop in the third year, we have another series — bare fallow, wheat, pasture — 
the latter comprising the natural grazing which springs up spontaneously after the 
wheat crop. 

With this system of cropping, opportunity was taken of testing the influence of 
various dressings of superphosphate on the wheat yield, and subsequent residual effect 
on the pasture which follows in the grazing year. The results obtained are set out 
in the following table: — 

Returns from Rare Fallow, Wheat, Pasture Rotation in which the Wheat Crop is 
regularly dressed with varying quantities of Superphosphate , 1917-1929. 


( A ) Grain Yields. 

iewt. 36% lewt. 36% 2cwts. 36% 3cwts. 36% 
No Manure. Super. Super. Super. Super. 

B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. 

1917 26 40 35 10 36 6 36 48 32 58 

1918 15 40 26 5 27 56 23 56 25 43 

1919 20 6 29 53 28 28 28 41 27 26 

1920 22 17 35 54 35 51 33 1 32 17 

1921 16 44 23 14 22 36 23 43 25 1 

1922 16 66 33 18 38 24 30 43 34 43 

1923 18 53 33 24 33 1 31 25 25 34 

1924 23 9 33 25 33 12 36 22 35 25 

1925 11 45 23 39 26 22 27 59 25 56 

1926 12 19 28 23 30 29 30 10 27 12 

1927 14 33 25 41 25 53 26 26 29 21 

1928 17 58 25 37 26 7 25 4 24 37 

1929 8 32 24 18 27 1 27 16 27 0 

Means 17 17 29 5 30 7 29 21 28 42 
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( B ) Grazing Yields . 

Sheep Per Acre for Pasture Year. 


1917 

0-89 

1-28 

0-85 

1-55 

1*24 

1918 

0-57 

0*99 

1-29 

0-99 

0*71 

1919 

2-61 

2-61 

209 

2-46 

2*32 

1920 

4-21 

3-60 

3-60 

3-79 

4*49 

1921 

2-39 

3*18 

2-37 

4*34 

4-80 

1922 

2-24 

3-42 

3*42 

3*65 

3*38 

1923 

214 

2-78 

2*78 

2*78 

2*06 

1924 

1*05 

1*45 

1*45 

2*09 

1*66 

1925 

0*49 

146 

0-98 

1*46 

1*95 

1926 

1*53 

231 

2-70 

2*70 

3*28 

1927 

0-60 

1-21 

1*21 

1-21 

1-21 

1928 

0-98 

1-30 

207 

1*89 

2*05 

1929 

0-39 

0*97 

0-97 

1*16 

”1*16 

Means 

1-55 

204 

1-98 

2-31 

2*33 

Eeceipts — 

£ s, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8 . d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d . 

Wheat Crop , 

3 17 9 

6 10 11 

6 15 6 

6 12 1 

6 9 2 

Grazing Year 

0 17 11 

1 3 8 

1 3 0 

1 6 9 

1 7 0 

Stubble Grazing ..... 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

Total Receipts .... 

5 10 8 

8 9 7 

8 13 6 

8 13 10 

8 11 2 

Expenditure — 






Wheat Crop 

3 12 11 

3 15 5 

3 17 11 

4 2 11 

4 7 11 

Rent (three years) .... 

1 7 6 

1 7 6 

1 7 6 

17 6 

1 7 6 

Total Expenditure . 

5 0 5 

5 2 11 

5 5 5 

5 10 5 

5 15 5 

Balance — Receipts over Ex- 






penditure 

0 10 3 

3 6 8 

3 8 1 

3 3 5 

2 15 9 

Profit per acre per annum. 

0 3 5 

1 2 3 

1 2 8 

1 1 2 

0 18 7 


Dealing with the wheat yields received from the varying applications of supcrphos* 
pliate. Prom the above figures, it will be seen that the lcwt. dressing has given the 
best return with an average of HObusli. 71bs. This exceeds the 2cwts. dressing by 4 Gibs., 
but there is not much variation between the yields from any of the remaining plots 
receiving manure, the Jewt. dressing giving 29bush. 51bs.,* the 2cwts., 29bush.. 2 libs. ; 
and 3cwts., 28busli. 421bs. 


However, there is a marked increase with even small dressings of superphosphate, 
the No Manure plot only averaging ITbusli. 71bs. per acre. After deducting the cost 
of the manure (5s. per cwt.), when the crop alone is taken into consideration, the most 
profitable application is lcwt. of superphosphate. The pasture in the grazing year 
receives no additional manure, and we now have to examine the residual effect of the 
superphosphate applied with the wheat crop on the grazing which follows. The figures 
bIiow that the greatest number of sheep have been carried on the pasture preceded by 
a wheat crop receiving 3cwts. superphosphate. Except that the sheep-carrying capacity 
following the Jcwt. and lcwt. applications is practically equal, there haB been a gradual 
increase in grazing with the quantity of manure utilised. Thus contrary to the grain 
yields, the maximum pasture has followed the heaviest dressing of superphosphate. 
The fact that the number of sheep carried average 2$ head per acre per annum illus- 
trates the grazing quality of Booborowie land. When both the value of the crop and 
grazing yields are taken into consideration, the total monetary return shows that the 
greatest cash revenue is secured from the series in which the wheat crop receives a 
dressing of 2cwts. of superphosphate. However, when the expense of cropping and the 
rental of the land is deducted, the most profitable rotation is that in which the wheat 
secures lcwt. of manure. On a per acre basis the No Manure has returned a profit of 
3s. 5d. ; jcwt. superphosphate, £1 2s. 3d. ; lcwt., £1 2s. 8d . ; 2cwts. £1 Is. 2d. j and 3cwts., 
18s. 7d. 
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Returns from Three-Course Rotations — Bare F allow , Wheat, Barley; Bare Fallow r 
Wheat, Oats; Bare Fallow, Wheat, Pease; and Bare Fallow, Wheat, 

Rape (1917/29). 


B.F. Wheat. Barley. 

B.F. Wheat. 

Oats. 

B.F. 

Wheat. Pease. 

{ B.E. Wheat. Rape. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 


Oats. 

Wheat. 

Grazing. 

! Wheat. 

Grazing. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

i. 

Sheep. 

B. 

L. 

Sheep. 

1917 

88 

88 

18 

6 

41 

52 


45 

32 

89 

17 

215 

45 

27 

1-59 

1918 

27 

6 

27 

17 

28 

18 


43 

18 

24 

2 

119 

23 

11 

1*41 

1919 

26 

18 

15 

19 

26 

26 


14 

30 

28 

39 

215 

24 

16 

0*74 

1920 

88 

28 

20 

13 

38 

6 


42 

82 

87 

24 

5*89 

85 

20 

6*48 

1921 

22 

22 

16 

45 

20 

27 


84 

8 

20 

41 

4-49 

21 

8 

0*81 

1922 

88 

23 

29 

48 

81 

4 


88 

7 

33 

2 

2-57 

24 

67 

1*52 

1928 

29 

11 

19 

8 

89 

27 


86 

28 

39 

38 

1*77 

40 

87 

2*64 

1924 

82 

9 

20 

49 

32 

10 


10 

27 

32 

15 

2*52 

30 

8 

2*25 

1926 

16 

66 

2 

12 

30 

23 


18 

13 

29 

51 

1*43 

26 

62 

1*20 

1926 

28 

84 

5 

14 

26 

54 


14 

18 

22 

3 

2*15 

24 

44 

1*69 

1927 

28 

81 

11 

40 

26 

18 


17 

21 

28 

8 

1*43 

23 

53 

0*86 

1928 

22 

47 

21 

28 

28 

18 


88 

13 

23 

67 

201 

23 

33 

1*72 

1929 

20 

87 

2 

8 

21 

16 


6 

28 

22 

24 

0*96 

20 

2 

0*64 

Means 

27 

8 

16 

13 

80 

0 


27 

18 

28 

57 

2*32 

27 

56 

1*76 

Receipts— 


£ 

s. d. 



£ 

8. 

d. 



£ 8. 

d. 


£ 1. 

d. 

Wheat Crop . . . 


6 

2 1 



0 

15 

0 



6 10 

3 


6 5 

8 

Barley Crop . . 


2 

8 9 




— 




— 



— 


Oat Crop 



— 



3 

8 

8 



— 



— 


Grazing Crop . . 



— 




— 




1 6 10 


1 0 

4 

Stubble Grazing 


1 

10 0 



1 

10 

0 



0 15 

0 


0 15 

0 

Total Receipts 

10 

0 10 



11 

13 

8 



8 12 

1 


8 1 

0 

Expenditure — 
Wheat Crop . . . 


4 

2 11 



4 

2 

11 



4 2 

11 


4 2 

11 

Barley Crop . . . 


2 

4 5 




— 




— 



— 


Oat Crop 



— 



2 

8 

3 



— 



— 


Pea Crop 



— 




— 




2 13 

2 


— 


Rape Crop 



— 




— 




— 



1 18 

0 

Rent (8 years) . 


1 

7 6 



1 

7 

6 



1 7 

6 


1 7 

6 

Total Expen* 
















diture 


7 

14 10 



7 

18 

8 



8 3 

7 


7 8 

5 

Balance — Receipts 
















over Expenditure 

2 

6 0 



3 

16 

0 



0 8 

6 


0 12 

7 

Profit per Acre per 















Annum 


0 15 4 



1 

5 

0 



0 2 10 


0 4 

2 

In these rotations the wheat crops 

receive a 

dressing of 2cwt. 36 per cent, superphos 


phate, and the barley, oats, pease, or rape a lcwt. application. 

The highest wheat yield has been obtained from the Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats rota- 
tion, namely, 30bush. per acre, and the lowest yield 27bush. 81bs. from the system of 
cropping including barley. It is difficult to account for the variations in wheat yield 
from the four rotations under review, as if the secondary crop had influence it would be 
reasonable to anticipate that the highest return would be secured from the rotation 
including a leguminous crop such as pease. 

The barley crops have not been satisfactory, averaging only 16bush. 131bs. per acre. 

Oaten crops have yielded consistently better, and show a mean return of 27bush. 
181bs. 

The grazing from the pea and rape crops has fluctuated considerably according to 
the character of the season, being particularly good in 1921. The mean returns are 
2.32 and 1.76 sheep per acre respectively. 

It will be noted that on the line dealing with stubble grazing, the value of two 
stubbles has been credited to those rotations including two cereal crops. The carrying 
capacity of both oaten and barley stubble has been considered equal to that of wheaten 
stubble. 

The cost of producing the various crops and the rental value of the land occupied 
has been calculated, and after deduction from the total receipts a net profit per acre 
of £1 5s. for Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats rotation; 15s. 4d. for Bare Fallow, Wheat, 
Barley; 2s. lOd. for Bare Fallow, Wheat, Pease; and 4s. 2d. fpr Bare Fallow, Wheat, 
Rape is shown. These figures are comparative with £1 2s. 8d. secured from the Bare 
* Fallow, Wheat, Pasture rotation as given in the previous table. The small net profit 
from the rotations in which special preparation of the land is necessary for the sowing 
of the grazing Crop illustrates the necessity of high grazing returns if this practice is 
to prove profitable. 
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For example, the pea crop cost £2 13s. 2d. to seed. With sheep grazing valued at 
lls. 7d. per head, this means that almost five sheep per acre must be pastured in order 
to cover expenses. 

Four-Course Rotations. 

The are three four-course rotations undergoing test. The wheat crop is preceded by 
a year of bare fallow, and in two series is followed by a second cereal crop, barley 
and oats, then left out as pasture for one year before being fallowed again. In the 
third series the wheat crop is followed by pasture for two years. The grazing in this 
ease consisting of Italian Rye Grass sown at the rate of i)$lbs. per acre in the -stubble 
of the wheat crop. The cereals, wheat, bailey, and oats each receive a dressing of 
2ewts. 3(» per cent, superphosphate per acre, but the pasture is not manured. 


ltd urns from Four-Course Rotations — Rare Fallow , Wheat, Barley, Pasture; Bare 


Fallow , Wheat, 

Oats, Pasture; and Bare Fallow, Wheat , 

Rye 

Grass, Rye 

: Grass 

(1917-29). 












B.F. Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pasture. 

B.F. 

Wheat. Oats. 

Pasture. 

[B.F. Wheat. 

Rye Grass. Rye Grass. 









1 


Rye 

Rye 

Year. Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pasture. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Pasture. 

1 Wheat. 

Grass 

Grass 











(1st Year). (2nd Year) 

B. L. 

u. 

L. 

Sheep. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

Sheep. 

B. 

L. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

1917 . . 37 50 

27 

43 

1-23 

39 

25 

43 24 

1*46' 

32 

45 

2*20 

0*97 

1918 . . 27 19 

37 

28 

1-27 

28 

54 

41 3 

1-47 

25 

26 

1*53 

1*30 

1919 . . 27 24 

14 

5 

1*78 

28 

11 

12 13 

1*81 

23 

45 

1*77 

2*35 

1920.. 33 12 

24 

1 

2*53 

36 

57 

38 27 

3-95 

32 

19 

4*85 

6*29 

1921 .. 19 57 

14 

49 

2-73 

22 

52 

19 21 

2-67 

21 

7 

3*54 

5*02 

1922.. 23 31 

32 

25 

317 

29 

50 

33 l 

2-08 

31 

48 

2*13 

3*72 

1923 . . 33 39 

3 

17 

1-67 

33 

17 

36 27 

2*32 

32 

5 

2*69 

4*20 

1924.. 28 14 

19 

33 

1-30 

36 

1 

8 31 

2-37 

28 

36 

2*83 

4*11 

1925 . . 23 42 

7 

34 

0-82 

25 

32 

18 0 

1-22 

28 

28 

2*20 

1*30 

1926.. 21 41 

8 

44 

1-95 

30 

36 

17 29 

2-04 

25 

41 

2*26 

2*75 

1927 . . 27 2 

15 

36 

0*29 

25 

28 

1 5 29 

0*28 

23 

30 

0*08 

1-01 

1928 . . 20 42 

35 

2 

2*04 

30 

26 

38 9 

1*16 

23 

48 

1*82 

2*80 

1929 . . 25 44 

4 

46 

0-65 

21 

24 

12 7 

0-65 

16 

27 

0*65 

m 

0*81 

Means 27 23 

18 

47 

1-65 

29 

55 

25 29 

1*81 ! 

26 

36 

2*20 

2*82 

Receipts — 


£ 

8. d. 



£ 8. d. 




£ s. d. 


Wheat Crop . . 


6 

3 3 



6 14 8 




5 19 8 


Barley Crop . . 


2 

15 10 









Oat Crop .... 



— 



3 4 4 




— . 


Grazing Crop . 


0 

19 l 



1 1 0 




2 18 2 


Stubble Grazing 


1 

10 0 



110 0 




0 15 0 


Total Receipts 


11 

8 2 



e 

® 

2 




9 12 10 


Expenditure, — 












Wheat Crop . . 


4 

2 11 



4 2 11 




4 2 11 


Barley Crop . . 


q 

9 5 









Oat Crop 



_ 



2 13 3 







Kyo Gin** . . . 



— 







0 5 0 


Rent (4 years) 


2 

10 0 



2 10 0 




2 10 0 


Total Expen- 












diture . . . 


9 

2 4 



9 0 2 




6 17 11 


Balance — Recci pts 












over Expendi- 












ture 


2 

5 10 



3 3 10 




2 14 ll 


Profit per Aero 












per Annum . . . 


0 

11 0 



0 15 11 




0 13 9 



As in the case of the three-course rotation, the highest wheat yield has been secured 
from the rotation where oats is the secondary crop. Here the return is 29bush. 551bs. 
per acre, as compared v^ith 27bush. 23lbs. and 2Gbush. 361bs., from the rotations includ- 
ing Barley and Rye grass respectively. 

The barley yield is fairly satisfactory, being almost 19bush., and the average for oats 
is 25 bush. 291bs. The Italian Rye Grass has yielded very good grazing, the average 
carrying capacity being 2.20 sheep per acre in the first year and 2.82 in the second, 
making a mean annual return of 2.51 sheep. 

The poorest grazing years were 1927 and 1929, when the return from the rye grass 
was only 0.64 sheep per acre per annum. On the other hand, 1920 and 1921 were good 
pasture seasons, and the rye grass grazing amounted to almost live sheep per acre. 
The mean figures for the natural grazing in the pasture year in the other systems are 
1.65 and 1.81 sheep per acre. 
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Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Meat Meal for Pigs. 

Read Report of trials made by Prof. Perkins, Journal of Agriculture, 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, Box 573E, 

G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED — 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 


HATE YOU SEEN THE NEW MODEL 1980 

ALFA LAVAL 


AlevI^al 



There are 10 New Improvements, including 

Ball Bearing, 

Bast Proof Bowl, Bast Proof Discs, 
Trailing Skim Milk Discharge from Bowl. 

Year by year the Alfa Laval has led the 
way — each New Model has been by far the 
Best Separator in its day, but the 1980 
New Model is far ahead of anything ever 
made before. 

Free Trial. Specially Easy Terms. 

It will pay for itself. 

Write for particulars — 

A. W. SANDFORD & CO., LIMITED, 
ADELAIDE. 


I PLANT 1 

1 ALMOND I 

§ TREES | 

1 £128,735 I 

worth of almonds in nut and ffl 
meal form imported into Aus- Sj 
tralia annually. Customs pay** m 
ing 6d. lb. duty. g 

REAP THE BENEFITS I 

YOURSELF, I 

90s, per 100, F.O.R. § 


Catalogues of names and price lists from 

John Brunning & Sons, 

SOMERVILLE NURSERIES, 
SOMERVILLE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 


EflrnlniirdrgJKOi^f^ 
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The money value of all produce has been calculated, and after allowance is made 
for the various items of expenditure, the Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats, Pasture rotation 
shows a net profit of 15s. lid, per acre, the Bare Fallow, Wheat, Bye Grass, Bye 
Grass 13s. 94., and Bare Fallow, Wheat, Barley, Pasture lls. 9d. 


Five-Course Rotation. 

Only one five-course rotation is included in the plan of experiment. It consists of a 
single wheat crop, preceded by bare fallow, and followed by three years of lucerne 
pasturage. The lucerne seed is broadcasted at the rate of 61bs. per acre in the wheat 
stubble, and lightly covered. The wheat crop is manured at the rate of 2cwta. super- 
phosphate per acre, but the lucerne receives no additional fertiliser. 


Returns from Five-Course Rotation — Bare Fallow, Wheat, Lucerne, Lucerne, Lucerne, 

(1917-29). 


Year. 

Wheat. 

First Year. 

Lucerne Grazing. 
Second Year. Third Y 


B. 

L. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

1917 

41 

37 

1*49 

— 

— - 

1918 

.. 33 

30 

1*05 

1*54 

— 

1919 

28 

1 

1-38 

1*28 

1*61 

1920 

36 

40 

3*09 

4*63 

5*80 

1921 

.. 22 

7 

361 

3*83 

4*06 

1922 

.. 31 

48 

209 

2*61 

3*15 

1923 

36 

37 

2*00 

3*49 

3*49 

1924 

.. 36 

14 

322 

4*13 

3*34 

1925 

.. 27 

17 

0*48 

1*79 

2*60 

1926 

23 

6 

1-51 

1*50 

2*58 

1927 

.. 18 

43 

008 

1*01 

i*or 

1928 

.. 22 

1 

1-75 

1*03 

1*03 

1929 

.. 20 

12 

0*04 

0*97 

0*97 

Means 

. . 28 

59 

1*67 

2*32 

2*69 


Receipts — £ s. d. 

Wheat Crop 6 10 5 

Lucerne Grazing 3 17 5 

Stubble Grazing 0 16 0 


Total Receipts 11 2 10 

Expenditure— 

Wheat Crop 4 2 11 

Lucerne Crop 0 16 6 

Rent (five years) 2 12 6 


Total Expenditure 7 11 11 

Balance— Receipts over Expenditure 3 10 11 

Profit per acre per annum 0 14 2 


The average wheat yield from this rotation is within a pound of 29bush. 

The lucerne has provided first-class grazing, and in 1920 the third-year crop carried 
almost six sheep per acre. In this year the summer rainfall was fairly high, and even 
first-year lucerne yielded grazing for three sheep per acre per annum * 

The quantity of fodder increases with the age of the crop, averaging 1.67 sheep per 
acre in its first year, 2.32 in the second, and 2.69 in the third. The annual grazing 
is therefore 2.23 sheep per acre. 

The total receipts amount to £11 2s. 10d., and expenses, including rent, £7 lls. lid. 

The balance in favor of this rotation thus becomes £3 IDs. lid., or a profit per acre 
of 14s. 2d. 
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Sum mart op Rotations. 

In order that the comparative values of the different rotations may be conveniently 
studied, the mean annual profits from each form of rotation have been summarised 
below: — 

Summary of Mean Annual Profits from notations Tested at Booborowie, 1917-29. 

Annual Profit 


Rotation. per Acre. 

£ s. d. 

Single Crop . Permanent grazing 0 9 11 

Two Course . Bare Fallow, Wheat 0 14 1 

“ “ Summer Crop — Wheat 0 3 4 (loss) 

Three Course. Bare Fallow, Wheat (No Manure), Pasture .. 0 3 5 

“ " . Bare Fallow, Wheat (Jcwt. Super), Pasture . . 12 3 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat (lcwt. Super), Pasture. . 12 8 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat (2cwts. Super), Pasture. 112 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat (3owts. Super), Pasture . 0 18 7 

" “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Barley 0 15 4 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats 1 5 0 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Pease 0 2 10 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Rape 0 4 2 

Four Course . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Barley, Pasture 011 6 

“ “ . . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats, Pasture 0 15 11 

“ “ Bare Fallow, Wheat, Rye Grass, Rye Grass . 0 13 9 

Five Course.. Bare Fallow, Wheat, Lucerne, Lucerne, Lucerne 0 14 2 


The throe-course rotation Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats has given the largest annual 
profit, namely, £1 5s. per acre. This is a form of cropping commonly availed of in 
the Booborowie district, and from the figures quoted appears to be a practice which is 
well justified. 

Another three-course rotation — Bare Fallow, Wheat, Pasture — lias shown the very 
satisfactory profit of £1 2s. 8d. per acre. 

In addition, the rotations Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats, Pasture ; Bare, Fallow, Wheat, 
Barley; and Bare Fallow, Wheat, Lucerne, Lucerne, Lucerne, have each given a greater 
mean profit than Bare Fallow, Wheat, which is accepted as the basis for comparison 
of rotational experiments. 

Where expense is incurred in sowing a grazing crop such as Sudan grass, Pease, 
or Rape the profits have been materially reduced. 


Clearing that Scrub. 



CAMPBELL’S 

PATENT SCRUB RAKE 

WILL DO THE WORK OF IS MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER* 


Scrub Rollers, Fire Rakes (all 
sixes), Tubular Saek Trucks 
and Bag Elevators, Wheel- 
barrows, Earth Scoops, Etc. 

And now the famous patent 
CLOVER RAKES. 


ALL PARTICULARS FROM— 


J. L_ CAMPBELL, fie COY., 

1., QU8II1E STREET, ADELAIDE. SOOTH AUSTRALIA. 
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SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS FOR THE CONTROL OF 
GREEN PEACH APHIS (Myzus persicae) CARRIED 
OUT AT THE BLACKWOOD EXPERIMENTAL 
ORCHARD, 1929. 


[By R. Fowler, Manager, Adelaide and Coromandel Valley Experimental Orchards.] 


This aphis first made its appearance in large numbers in the Experimental Orchard 
in 1924, and that year did a very considerable amount of damage in practically all 
the peach orchards in this and other States. In .1925, a number of winter spraying 
tests were made, but as, in the following Spring, the infestation was a very light one, 
no very pronounced results were obtained, and in the Winter, owing to pressure of other 
work, and a false sense of security from attack, the winter sprays were not continued. 
This was rather unfortunate, as it happened, because in 1929 another epidemic occurred, 
which almost threatened to wipe out the peach trees themselves, and caused untold 
loss to peach growers in South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales. In the 
winter of 1929 si) raying tests were again taken up, and new preparations tried. 

Before dealing with the results, a few words about the life history of the insect 
will perhaps help us to understand more fully why a spray applied in the Winter has 
some chance of success. 

Considerable interest attaches to the green aphis species, as it furnishes a striking 
example of the summer migration of aphids to different food plants. This species, 
during the Summer, feeds upon various vegetables and plants. We are told by 
Entomologists, who have studied its life history, that the Winter is usually passed 
in the egg stage on the peach, though the wingless females may sometimes persist 
on the summer food plants, if weather conditions are not too severe. The eggs hatc'i 
very early in the Spring, so that the young stem mothers from them are often almost 
fully grown before the earliest peach blossom appears. About the time the buds begin 
to open the stern mothers begin to give birth to living young. Very few of this brood 
attain wings, but the third generation mostly become winged and begin to leave the 
peach trees on which they were born, about November, and by early December have 
almost completely left the peaches and gone to their {Summer food plants. 

• According to observations made by E. P. Taylor, in America the Spring generations 
of the peach become fully grown in about two weeks, and an individual aphid lives 
about a mouth. The winged females were observed to return to the peaches at 
Blackwood in the very late autumn, when most of the leaves were falling. 

Numerous specimens were under observation, both last Autumn and this, and each 
was noticed to have a small colony of young, from eight to 10, which grew in size 
very rapidly. These developed into wingless females. The true males to fertilise 
these females are winged and migrate from the Hummer plants, we are told. It is 
from these females that we get the Winter eggs which, as before stated, give rise 
to the stem mothers which start the Spring generation. 

With this definite information regarding the life history of green aphis, we know 
that the eggs are on the trees during the Winter, and probably can be reached 
with a Winter spray to destroy them, and that beforo the buds actually burst, and 
when strong sprays may still be used. The wingless female that gives rise to all 
the subsequent broods is also exposed to attack, and, therefore, when applying sprays 
at this time, we are attacking the insects with the most chance of effectively checking 
them. We all know the difficulty -of doing this once the colonies are established in 
the newly-formed leaves. 

The tests at Blackwood were designed with the idea of proving if a Winter spray 
would materially assist in peaeji aphis control, and which of a number of suggested 
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washes would give the best results. The tests were nine in number. Each test con- 
sisted of two rows of peaches, each containing 20 trees of various varieties, 28 of 
which were sprayed, and 12 were left as check trees. 

The sprays used were (1) Volek Oil, 2 per cent. Solution; (2) Kleenup, 4 per cent. 
Solution (this is a winter spray oil prepared b$y Vlolck); (3) Gargoyle Special 
Spraying Oil, 1 in 25; (4) Gargoyle Bed Spraying Oil, 1 in 25; (5) French’s 
Formula (lgall. oil, 1 pint Black Leaf 40, lib. soft soap to lOOgalls. of water); (6) 
1 pint Black Leaf 40, 41bs. soft soap to lOOgalls. of water; (7) Lime Sulphur, 1 in 
12; (8) Rustica Salis (an Italian preparation); (9) Atornol Tobacco Dust, 3 per cent. 

The sprays were all applied on August 6th, 1929, when most of the flower buds were 
just commencing to swell. Two or three of the early flowering varieties were out in 
full bloom, and suffered rather severely from the oil sprays. The dusting was done on 
September 11th when the buds were more fully expanded. 

As the experiments were carried out in part of the variety collection, it was obviously 
impossible to get any definite crop record, but notes were made from observations from 
time to time. Green aphis appeared in the Spring in fair numbers, but nothing like the 
infestation of the previous year. 

In Tests 1, 2, i>, and 4 where oil sprays were used, the results were very satisfactory, 
very little green aphis being noticeable, while some of the unsprayed check trees were 
rather badly infested. There was also an appreciable difference in the appearance of 
the foliage on the oil-spraved trees, the leaves being larger, healthier, and of a darker 
green color than on the check trees. French r s Formula in Test 5 displayed good control 
of the aphis, but did not affect the appearance of the trees as in Tests 1-4. In Test 6 
Black Leaf 40 and soap, the sprayed trees showed few aphids, although some of the 
check trees were infested. The foliage did not appear to be affected. Considerable 
-trouble was experienced with this mixture in the spray .pump. The valves stuck con- 
tinually, with resultant loss of pressure. * Lime Sulphur 1 in 12 in Test 7, apparently 
was not as effective as the oils or the Black Leaf 40, and there was no noticeable 
difference in the appearance of the trees. 

Rustica Salis in Test 8 gave no outstanding results. Atomol Dust in Test 9 gave 
rather poor results from Winter use only, more green aphis being noticeable in the rows 
treated than in any other of the Tests, with little apparent difference between the treated 
and the check trees. We know from previous trials that better results are obtained with 
this Dust later, when the inserts are more numerous on the trees. 

During the coming sen son two new winter washes imported from England are to fee 
tried, No. 1 boing Wm. Cooper & Nephews Limited Tar Distilled Wash, m „j No. 2 a 
similar preparation called “Mortegg,” put up by Murphy & Son. These washes are 
reported to have given good results in England, New South Wales, and New Zealand 
against various pests. 


PARAFIEL D POUL TRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1980. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

warn leohobhs ohly. delivery — july, august, and Sep tember 

PRICES— 

EGGS— 10*. per Setting of 15 Eggi; Incubator Lota, £2 10a. per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS 17a. 6d. per dozen, £6 per 100. Free on nil, Salisbury. 
Further particular, can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, Salisbury. 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

I Fubb-bbbd Cows Completing official Test iboh Januaby 1st, 1930, to Jumes 30 th, 1930. 
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PURR-BRBD COWS COHMMUTG OFFICIAL TEST FROM JANUARY 1ST, 19$0, tO Ju»R 30TH. 1930. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1930. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 

1 

! 


Butterfat. 


Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
Juno. 

Per Cow 
July 
to | 

June. ! 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

June. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

7 fD ... 

26 

21*53 

10,751 

413*50 

6,832*22 i 

439*32 

16*00 

289*90 

4*09 

7/E ... 

27*97 

17*50 

7,859 

280*98 

7,504*79 j 

352*66 

12*61 

322*40 

. 4*49 

7/P ... 

15 

14*93 

16,637 

1,109*12 

11,662*85 

648*29 

43*22 

445-43 

8*90 

VO ... 

14 

10*83 

6,637* 

474*11 

7,315*17 

275*48 

19*68 

309*64 

4 15 

7/H . . . 

7-93 

5*90 

3,184 

401*51 

6,750*64 

165*44 

20*86 

328*11 

5*20 

7/J ... 

18 

18 

9,420 

523*33 

6,893*43 1 

461 *02 

25*61 

324*14 

4*89 

7/K . . . 

13*90 

12*83 

7,648 

560*22 

8,646*51 J 

320*80 

23*08 

378*63 

4*19 

7 /L ... 

25*97 

20*63 

8,430* 

324*62 

6,534-60 

425*01 

16*37 

303-26 

5*04 

7/0 ... 

17 

10*97 

3,940 

231*76 

4,960*80 

211*01 

12*41 

258*16 

5*36 

7/P ... 

22 

21*93 

9,933 

461*50 

6,115*73 

497*39 

22*61 

298*56 

5*01 

7/S ... 

13*10 

12*17 

i 9,885 

754*57 

7,599*69 i 

521*10 

39*78 

393*98 

6*27 

7/T ... 

10 

6*57 

! 2,999* 

299*96 

5,874*47 i 

128*57 

12*86 

257*72 

4*29 

7/V ... 

17 

12*37 ! 

, 6,734 

396*12 

6,574*11 | 

291*35 

17*14 

289*39 

4*33 

7/W .. I 

19 

14*77 1 

' 10,555 

555*53 

6,962*96 

504*05 

26*53 

320*65 

4*78 

7 IX... 

17*33 

10*57 : 

4 ,360$ 

251*61 

6,731*60 

185*38 

10*70 

285*31 

4*25 

7 / Y ... 

13 

12*73 i 

6,142* j 

472*50 

5,871*57 ! 

308*63 

23*74 

287*19 

5*02 

7/Z. . . . 

10 

9*87 

| 6,110 ! 

i 611*00 

6,003*77 i 

264*18 

26*42 

263*14 

4*32 

7/Aa . . 

7 

5*97 ! 

1 2,816 1 

1 402*28 

4,678*50 

138*27 

19*75 

239*27 

4*91 

7/BB .. 

13 

11*87 ! 

4,810* 

370*04 

6,379*59 , 

223*24 

17*17 

279-24 

4*64 




Sept.-June j 



Sept. -June 

5*16 

7/Co... 

10 

8 ! 

3,810 

381*00 

6,626*77 

196*54 

19-65 

308-34 


! 

| 



Nov.-Jime ' 



Nov. -June 


7/DD . 

10 

6*97 : 

3,427 

342*70 

4,644*75 ! 

184*11 

18*41 

235*33 

5*37 

7/V . . . 

12 ; 

l 9*80 

1,328 

| 110*66 

3,961*52 I 

76*22 

6-35 

199*47 

5*74 

Means . 

15*42 J 

12*58 1 

6,700*82 

434*61 

6,868*80 j 

309*01 j 

2010 

311*74 

4*62 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1930. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

June. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B . . . 

19 

11*10 

Lbs. 

6,279 

Lbs. 

330*47 

Lbs. 

1,862*94 

Lbs. 

241*06 

Lbs. 

12*69 

Lbs. 

83*47 

% 

8-84 

6/C.... 

26*67 

17*67 

13,019 

488*15 

3,095*35 

523*18 

19*02 

142*06 

4*02 

6/E . . . 

21 

15*13 

7,276 

347*09 

2,192*81 

271*01 

12*93 

90*32 

3*72 

6/P . . . 

20*80 

15*10 

15,882 

763*56 

3,135*78 

704*01 

33*85 

145*99 

4*48 

6/1 ... 

16*57 

8*10 

4,323* 

260*92 

2,116*39 

160*13 

9*60 

92*70 

3*70 

6/Q . . . 

22*77 

18*23 

8,436* 

370*61 

2,982*27 

899*59 

17*56 

145*61 

4*74 

6/B . . . 

21 

15*90 

7,173* 

341*59 

1,629*02 

800*68 

17*18 

89*80 

508 

6/U . . . 

26 

17*80 

5,Qj01 

195*81 

1,754*95 

214*61 

8*25 

75*31 

4*21 

6/W .. 

23 

17 

9,826* 

427*24 

8,285-30 

451*05 

19*64 : 

100*20 

4*60 

e/x . . . 

26 

21*37 

15,122* 

581*03 

5,849*05 

595*20 

22*89 { 

233*30 

8*94 

6/Y ... 

21*60 

12*13 

6,418 

297*13 

2,662*80 

277*40 

12*85 j 

114*69 

4*32 

6/BB . . 

18 

9*97 

3,342* 

185*69 

1,660*83 

147*44 

8*19 i 

76*67 

4*41 

6/Dd . 

31*87 

20*30 

11,945 

874*80 

3,110*97 

554*48 

17*40 

188*91 

4*64 

6 /Be . . 

46*30 

84*43 

14,766 

825*74 

3,884*26 

640*33 

14*14 

176*20 

4*84 

6/F» . . 

26*13 

14*60 

6,160* 

235*76 

2,770*11 

273*84 

10*48 

124*53 

4*44 

e/n ... 

82*60 

29*70 

14,390 

442*77 

4,851*11 

052*70 


198*07 

4*54 

6/Kk . 

26 

26*30 

10,079 

887*65 

4,253*41 

453*23 

17*43 

187*26 

4*50 

6/Jj . . 

20*13 

17*80 

9,407 

407*31 

4,185*38 

464*64 

28*08 

196*02 

4*94 

6/Ll .. 

26*78 

21*28 

9,248 

845*79 

8,963*70 

882*71 

14*32 

166*97 

4*14 

6/Mm . 

16 

11*27 

5,699 

356*19 

2,895*03 

275*35 

17*21 

140*53 

4*88 

6/Nk . 

! 19 

19 

4,230 

222*63 

2,491*60 

232*56 

12-24 

112*67 

6*60 

e/oo . . 

19 

12 

5,085 

267*63 

8,776*20 

242*60 

12*77 

170*79 

4*77 

Means . 

23*87 

17*60 

8,781*11 

367*92 

8,108*19 

887*19 

16*22 

142*56 

4*41 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1880. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

Average 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 


Average 

Test 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 




Lbs. 

LbB. 

Lbs. 

LbB. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/C ... 

30-33 

23-00 

12,860 

424-30 

4,240-85 

604-60 

10-04 

213-16 

4-70 

6/D . . . 

28-70 

16-03 

0,080 

327-25 

3,015-26 

473-32 

17-08 

207-02 

5-21 

6/B . . . 

40-20 

28-07 

18,053 

324-51 

3,874-25 

717-03 

17-85 

210-18 

5*40 

6/F . . . 

20-17 

0-63 

3,318 

164-50 

3,305-54 

151-67 

7-52 

140-62 

4-67 

6/0 .. . 

27 

16-10 

0,076* 

336-17 

8,756-77 

434-00 

16-11 

100-18 

4-70 

6/B- . . . 

40 

30-70 

18,881 

283-15 

2,030-86 

586-54 

11-06 

132-60 

4-23 

6/8 ... 

28-47 

26-13 

12,148 

426-60 

3,558-45 

632-46 

22-21 

182-61 

5*21 

5/T ... 

1 22 

16-50 

8,086* 

408-48 

3,707-53 

420-45 

10-52 

176-61 

4-78 

5/U . . . 

18*27 

16-63 

18,558* 

006-32 

7,027-01 

752-62 

41-10 

325-11 

4-55 

6/V ... 

26-00 

20-63 

6,112* 

227*23 

2,884-08 

277-70 

10*33 

146-00 

4-54 

6/Y . . . 

24-43 

20-20 

11,038* 

451-84 

5,202-27 

648-87 

26-56 

280-35 

5-88 

5/Z ... 

83 

20-47 

22,806 

603-82 

6,003-56 

1,185-72 

85-03 

200-13 

6*18 

5/Aa .. 

18 

15-03 

6,407* 

360-07 

3,887-20 

363-58 

20-20 

211-56 

6-60 

6 /Co .. 

32-37 

23-87 

14,010* 

433-10 

2,825-48 

600-61 

18-83 

123-50 

4-35 

6 /DO . 

21-20 

17-73 

6,425 

303-06 

4,247-88 

345-00 

16-32 

222-47 

5*38 

6 /Be . . 

17 

6-27 

1,864 

100-65 

| 8,061-40 

116-24 

6-78 

210-82 

6-18 

6 /Go . . 

17 

11-00 

4,783* 

281-38 

1 3,887-52 

224-08 

13-18 

101-00 

4-68 ■*!. 

6/Hh . 

18 

0-27 

8,066* 

170-36 

| 8,167-73 

147-05 

8-22 

151-20 

4-82 t 

6/n . . . 

26-67 

18-60 

11,177 

437-11 

j 4,800-10 

538-03 

21-04 

233-35 

4-81 ' 

6/Jj .. 

27 

16-23 

10,664 

304-06 

i 4,320-20 

448-62 

16-43 

100-27 

4-16 ! 

6/Kk . 

22-33 

10-80 

10,884* 

485-10 

1 3,081-75 

405-71 

22-20 

180-76 

4*68 « 

6/Ll .. 

21-77 

20-77 

7,062* 

865-75 

3,570-08 

388-87 

17-86 

162-25 

4-88 

Means . . 

| 

26-86 

18-78 

0,832-75 

380-37 

| 3,083-88 

480-30 

18-58 

106-78 

4-80 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1. White Leghorns — 204 birds ; Black Minorcas — 3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — >30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorn*, 1 to 204 ; Black Minorca 8, 205 fo 207. 


Score for Month ending July 
31st, 1930. 


Competitors. 


Williams, W. R. ... 
Williams, W. R. . . . 
Williams, W. R. ... 
Wilkinson, F. W. . . 
Wilkinson, F. W. .. 

Pearman, E. D 

Pearman, E. D 

Langmead, E. R. . . 
Burton, C. J. C. 

Heath, H. E 

Heath, H. E 

Gurr, A. & H 

Howard, T. W 

Osborn, E. L 

Curtis, W. R 

Gameau, V. F 

Gameau, V. F 

Aird, J. R. A Son . . 
Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

Barrett, L 

Barrett, L 

Barrett, L 

Lamerton, E. A 

Wiese, W 

Wiese, W 

Bishop, O. W 

Urlwin, A. P 

Biggs, N 

Riggs, N 

Hutton, M. E 

Andrewartha, A. H. . 

Vowels, C. C 

Vowels, C. C 

Vowels, C. C 

Vowels, C. C 

Manuel, T. C 

Manuel, T. C 

Harris, W. A 

Harris, W. A 

MU, W 

HiU, W 

MoFarlane, A. S 

Hutchinson, A. 8. ... 
Hutchinson, A. S. ... 

gUvEgg! !!"!!!! 

UMnfi k C. R. 


Address. 


Frewville 

Frewville 

Frewville ......... 

Lower Light 

Lower light 

Rosewater 

Rosewater 

Croydon 

Mallala 

Mile End 

Mile End 

Scott’s Creek 

Woodville 

Camden 

t Cottonville 

Woodville 

Woodville 

Kilkenny 

Fullarton Estate . . 

Angaston 

Angaston 

Angaston 

Edwards town 

Cabra 

Cabra 

Clarence Park 

Balaklava 

Camden Park 

Camden Park 

Clarence Park 

Underdale. 

West bourne Park . . 
Westbourne Park . . 
Westbourne Park . . 
Westbourne Park . . 
Myrtle Bank 


Myrtle Bank 

Edwardstown 

Edwardstown 

Knoxville 

Knoxville 

Kilkenny 

Athelstone 

Athelstone ........ 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Hector v ills « . • > » • 


Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 


and Eggs 

and Eggs 
Laid. 

and Eggs 
LaidT 

Totals. 

a) * 

(2)* 

(3) • 

— 

(4) 40 

(6)44 

(6) * 

84 

(7)49 

(8)67 

(9)96 

212 

(10) 67 

(11) 76 

(12) * 

143 

(13) 61 

(14) 79 

(15) * 

140 

(16) 33 

(17) * 

(18) * 

32 

(19)60 

(20)68 

(21) 67 

i 175 

(22) * 

(23) * 

(24)68 

58 

(26) 70 

(26) 63 

(27) 65 

198 

(28) 62 

(29) * 

(30) 52 

114 

(31) 67 

(32)35 

(33)60 

152 

(34) 43 

(36) 61 

(36) 69 

173 

j (37) 77 

(38) 33 

<39)66 

166 

j (40) * 

(41) 68 

(42) 64 

122 

I (43) 32 

(44) 74 

(46)68 

174 

(46) 62 

(47) 62 

(48)30 

144 

(49) 67 

(50) 23 

(61)66 

146 

(62) 47 

(53) 58 

(64)68 

173 

(66) * 

(66) 68 

(67) * 

68 

1 (68) 32 

(69) 39 

(60)52 

123 

! (01) * 

(62) 16 

(63)69 

84 

(64) 43 

(66) 18 

(66)27 

88 

| (67) 41 ■ 

(68)61 

(69) 67 

15,9 

i (70) 80 

(71)66 

(72)69 

205 

(73)66 

(74)66 

(76)64 

1 185 

(76)64 

(77) 62 

(78) 61 

187 

(79) * 

(80) * 

(81)58 

58 

(82) 83 

(83) 76 

(84) • 

159 

(86)83 

(86)59 

(87)65 

207 

(88) 62 

(89) 75 

(90)78 

215 

(91) 36 

(92)00 

(93) 76 

171 

(94) * 

(96) 48 

(96) • 

48 

(97) 74 

(98) 69 

(99) * 

133 

(100) 74 

(101) 17 

(102) * 

91 

(103)64 

(104) • 

(106) * 

54 

(106)30 

(107) 41 

(108)46 

117 

(109) 39 

(110) 84 

(111) * 

143 

(112) 72 

(US) 66 

(1H) * 

128 

(116) 63 
(118) 64 

(110) 64 
(119) 60 

(117) 66 
(120)63 

173 

187 

(121) 68 

(122)60 

(123) 67 

185 

(124)36 

(126) • 

(126)62 

98 

(127) * 

(128) 69 

(129)64 

133 

(ISO) 10 

, (131) 66 

(132) 69 

144 

(138)42 

(134)73 

(138)72 

187 

(136) 76 

(137) 66 

(138)62 

298 . 

(189) 72 

(140)46 

<141)37 

. ti> -V i; 

155 
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Egg Laying Competition.— Section 1 . — White Leghorns, dbc. — c ontin ued. ^ 

Score for Month ended July 
31st, 1930. 


Competitors* Address. 




Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
laid. 

Totals. 

Compton, R. C 

Woodeforde 

(142) 9 

(143) 73 

(144) 63 

145 

Connor, D. C 

Gawler 

(146) 21 

(146) 49 

(147) 21 

91 

Robinson, A. E. 

Hectorville 

(148) 82 

(149) 72 

(150) 65 

219 

Vann, R. S 

New Hindmarsh . . . 

(161) 63 

(162) 35 

(153) 68 

156 

McLean, J. G 

Black Forest 

(154) 22 

(166) 18 

(156) 40 

80 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(167) 27 

(158) 40 

(169) * 

67 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

160) 24 

(161) 24 

(162) 71 

119 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(163) 78 

(164) 25 

(165) * 

103 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(166) 77 

(167) 26 

(168) 79 

182 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(169) 67 

(170) 57 

(171) * 

124 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(172) * 

(173) * 

(174) 52 

52 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(176) 42 

| (176) * 

(177) * 

42 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(178) * 

! (179) * 

(180) 23 

23 

Sage, H.R 

Nuriootpa 

(181) 30 

(182) * 

(183) 76 

106 

Mitchell, W. J 

Woodside 

(184) 66 ! 

(185) * | 

(186) 81 

147 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

(187)76 

(188) 80 

(189) 48 

1 204 

George, L. E 

Redfern i 

(190) 73 

(191)57 

(192) * 

; 130 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

(193) 65 

(194) 73 

(195) 71 

! 209 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

(196) 57 

! (197) 74 j 

(198) 82 

213 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

Kilkenny ' 

(199)72 

(200) 65 

(201) * 

! 137 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

Kilkenny 

(202) 45 

(203) 29 

(204) 29 

103 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodvifle ! 

(206) 54 . 

(206) 36 

(207) 43 

133 

Totals 


3,237 ; 

3,077 

2,955 

9,269 


Section 3 . — Black Orpingtons. 


Score for Month ending July 
31st f 1930. 

Competitors. Address. 

Sird No. Bird No. , Bird No. 
and Eggs and Eggs and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. Laid. Laid. 

Aird, J. R., & Son i Kilkenny (208) 52 I (209) 78 (210) 51 181 

Aird, J. R., * Son Kilkenny (211)26! (212)65! (213) * 91 

Williams, W. R i Frewville j (214) 45 (215) 63 i (216) 62 170 

Williams, W. R Frewrille ! (217) t I (218) * \ (219) 28 28 

Gurr, A. and H I Scott’s Creek (220) * (221) * j (222) * — 

Androwartha, A Underdale (223) * ! (224) 76 ! (226) 76 152 

McFarlane, A. S j Kilkenny ! (226) 76 I (227) 66 i (228) 66 208 

Connor, D. C Gawler (229) * I (230) 49 ! (231) * 49 

Gilliok, W. J i New Hindmarsh . . . . (232) 44 (233) * | (234) * 44 

Osborn, E. L ; Camden (235)69 (236)65: (237)63 187 

Totals ! 312 462 i 346 1,110 ' 

! ! I 


Section 4 . — Rhode Island Reds . 


Score for Month ending July 31st, 1930. 


Competitors. ! Address. Bird No. Bird No. j Bird No. i 

I and Eggs and, Eggs j and Eggs iTotab, 

| | Laid. Laid. ; Laid, j 

Gameau, V. F I Woodville ! (238) 37 (239) 53 | (240) 8 j 98 

Fidge, H ! Clarence Park 1 (241) 66 (242) 51 ! (243) 24 j 131 

| .. i — ! ! — . 

Totals 1 93 104 1 32 j 829 

* Disqualified, Rule 12, underweight eggs. t Dead. " 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION CONDUCTED AT 
PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[Bj C. F. Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 


WINTER TEST. 

The Winter Test of the Egg Laying Competition conducted at Paraficld Poultry 
Station, concluded on July 31st, a period of 122 days. 

EGG WEIGHING. 

In order to qualify for continuance in the competition the regulations stated: — 
“That every egg laid by each bird from July 1st, to July 31st, 1929, will be weighed 
the day after it is laid. Qualifications for the purpose of this test shall be that. 
60 peT cent, of the eggs laid during July, 1929, must be 2ozs. in weight or over.” 
Therefore, the scores of all birds failing in the weight of eggs have been dropped. The 
number of birds disqualified for under- weight eggs is as follows: — 

Section 1 — White Leghorns and any other light breed, 32 from 207 birds competing. 
Section 3 — Black Orpingtons, 19 from 30 birds competing. 

Section 4 — Any other heavy breed, no rejections. 

The average production per bird in each section is as follows: — 

Section 1 — White Leghorns, 56 eggs per bird, which is equivalent to 45 per cent. 
Section 1 — Any other light breed, 44 eggs per bird, which is equivalent to 36 per cent, 
production. 

Section 3 — Black Orpingtons, 58 eggs per bird, which is equivalent to 47.5 per cent. 
Section 4 — Any other heavy breed, 38 eggs per bird, which is equivalent to 31 per cent. 
The average production for all birds under test was 56 eggs. 

The following are the leading scores in each section from April 1st to July 31st: — 

RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATIONj INCORPORATED. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the 
Department or Agriculture. 

Winter Test. Commenced April 1st, 1930. Terminated July 31st, 1930. 


Section 1. — White Leghorns , 204 birds; Black Minorcas , 3 birds . 


Singles. 

Score. 

Bird Nos. 

1. W. R. Williams 

96 

9 

A White Leghorn pullet 

2. T. O. Manuel 

84 

110 

A White Leghorn pullet 

3. N. Riggs 

83 

82 

A White Leghorn pullet 

3. N. Riggs . . . 

83 

85 

A White Leghorn pullet 


Section 3. — Black Orpingtons, 30 birds . 


Singles. 

Score. 

Bird Nos. 

1. J. R Aird & Son 

78 

209 A Black Orpington pullet 

2. A. Andrewartha . 

76 

224 A Black Orpington pullet 

2. A. Andrewartha . . 

76 

225 A Black Orpington Pullet 

2. A. S. McFarlane . 

76 

226 A Black Orpington pullet 

Section 4. — 

( Bhode Island Beds) Any Other Heavy Breed . 

Singles. 

Score. 

Bird Nos. 

1.. H. Fidge 

56 

241 A Rhode Island Red pullet 

2. V. F. Gameau , . 

53 

239 A Rhode Island Red pullet 

3. H. Fidge 

51 

24 2 A Rhode Island Red pullet 
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HAVE YOU CONSIDERED THE ADVANTAGES 
OF APPOINTING 

Executor Trustee & Agency Coy., 
of S.A., Ltd. 

EXECUTOR AHD TRUSTEE OF YOUR WILL? 

H you have not we invite you to compare the services rendered by this 
Company with those of a Private Trustee. 

Our Pamphlet and Booklet on WILLS free on application. 

OFFICE8: TRUSTEE BUILDUTO, E W WILLIAMSON. 

2£, ORES FELL STREET. 'vintmir 

ADELAIDE. Manager. 


GROW MORE WHEAT. 

A well plowed and cultivated field it 
the first step toward a bumper crop. 


FORGAN CAST 



CULTIVATOR 
SHARES 

have won a reputation 
for WEAR and value 
unequalled by any 
other make. 


RESULTING 

in the largest sale of any make in 
the Commonwealth. 

SITE THEM A TRIAL THIS YEAR. 

J. & R. FORGAN, Ltd., 

CRYSTAL BROOK and PORT PIR1B. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 

as administered in 

SAYERS 


GREEN 


REMEDY 

is equally effective for 

FLUKE AND STOMACH 
WORMS. 

Its success has been proved in every State 
of Australia bv over a thousand stations. 
It is prepared from the highest quality 
chemicals and oils that are available. 

i-pnrr mis (ii$ doses) */- 

8 UART TUTS (827 doses) 7/- 
ALLOH TIES (90S doses) 16/- 

DOSING SYRINGES. 

6 o.o. » •/-, 7/-, and 10/6. ; 10 o.o., 16/6. 
Manufactured by 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 
Sydney. 

Obtainable in S A. from Stock and Station 
Agents, or Leading Storekeepers. 


BUNGEY BROS., 

GRAIN and FORAGE MERCHANTS. 


SPECIALISTS IN— BaW Lucerne Hty and Lucerne ChaN. 

Compneead Fodder and Baled Oaten Hay. 
DEALERS IN— Seri Wheat, Oata, Barley, Malta, Ac. 

HEAD OFFICE: 178, FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. ’Phona Cent I 
Bnnah at To« Street, Pert AdalaMi. 'Phone 1 SIM. 
Whohmeal and SplM (hMag MU, Symonds PUm, AMaMa. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE OF UPPER NORTH BRANCHES. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the Upper North Districts of the State met in 
Conference at Tarcowie on Thursday, July 17th. Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman 
Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. J. 
Spnfford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), 
A. H. Robin (Government Veterinary Officer), E. L. Orchard (Agricultural Instructor), 
J. O. Hatter (Dairy Instructor), H. O. Pritchard (General Secretary Agricultural 
Bureau), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary) represented the Department of 
Agriculture. There was a large attendance of delegates from the following Branches: — 
Caltowie, Laum, Tarcowie, Wirrabara, Appila-Ynrrowie, Booleroo Centre, Wepowie, 
Gladstone, Morcha.rd, Willowie, Orroroo, Eurelia, Murraytown, Black Rock, Eurelia 
Women ’s, Jamestown, and Yandiah. Mr. H. F. Ninnes, of the Tarcowie Branch, 
presided, and extended a cordial welcome to officers of the Department and delegates 
from neighboring Branches. Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture) delivered the opening address. 

The following papers were read and discussed: — * * Power Farming, ” Mr. W. Ninnes 
(Tarcowie); “The Other Side of the Tractor Question,’ 1 Mr. P. Curnow (Wirrabara): 
“Mechanical Work as a Necessary Part of Farm Knowledge,’ ’ Mr. C. Stott (Eurelia); 
“Buy Australian Goods,” Mr. E. Roocke (Wepowie); “Animals on the Farm,” Mr. 
C. Schultz (Mo.rchard) ; and “The Registration of Bulls,” Mr. C. Knauerhase (Wepowie). 

It was decided to hold the 1931 Conference at Willowie. On the motion of Mr. S. 
McCallum (Willowie), seconded by Mr. A. McCallum (Willowie), it was decided — 
4 ‘That this Branch ask Conference to request the Waterworks Department to deliver 
or post the readings of meters to all who rent meters, instead of attaching readings 
to meters.” Mj*. Crocker (Wepowie) moved and Mr. Orrock (Wepowie) seconded — 
•“That the attention of the Government be drawn to the unnecessary delay in dealing 
with applications for assistance under the Drought Relief Act and paying for seed 
wheat supplies.” 

Mr. F. Coleman- (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) presented to 
Messrs. C. Knauerhase and T. Orrock (Wepowie) and B. 8. McCallum and H. Kupke 
(Moreliard) certificates conferring on them the honor of life membership of the 
Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. Mr. Coleman also presented the following 
trophies won in the 1929-30 Upper North Crop Competition: — First prize, case of Stan- 
leys cutlery, Mr. M. E. Meaney, 87 points, and E.P. cake dish, presented by the Cresco 
Fertiliser Coy.; second prize, Mr, L. Noonan, 86.5 points, E.P. fruit dish and a silver 
-cup, presented by the Superphosphate Association of South Australia. 

The evening session was occupied by addresses delivered by Messrs. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture) and A. H. Robin (Government Veterinary Officer). 
The Conference concluded with a supper and dance. 


CONFERENCE AT CEDUNA. 

The Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the western 
portion of Eyre Peninsula was held at Ceduna on Wednesday, July 2nd. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. A. M. Dawkins and S. Shepherd (Members 
of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor A. J. Perkins ’(Director of Agricul- 
ture), Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief 
Dairy Instructor), C. T. McKenna, B.V.Sc. ( Government Veterinary Officer), W. H. 
Brawnrigg (District Agricultural Instructor), and H. 0. Pritchard (General Secretary). 
Therewafl a large and representative gathering from the following Branches: — Laura Bay, 
Muif^ili^a, Koonibba, Ooode, Nunjikompita, Chatra, and Smoky Bay. 
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Mr. E. D. Barnett (Chairman of the Laura Bay Branch) presided, and the opening 
address was delivered by Mr. A. M. Dawkins (Member of the Advisory Board). During 
the course of the Conference the following papers were read and discussed : — 1 1 Care of 
Farm Horses, 77 Mr. H. Jones (Goode); “Improving the Fertility of the Boil,” Mr. J. 
Bpry (Laura Bay); “Young People on the Farm , 99 Mr. W. Ed son (Laura Bay). 

A largo number of questions were answered by departmental officers, and the following 
resolutions were carried: — 1. “That this Branch is in favor of the Instructor of Agricub 
ture being stationed in a more central position. ” 2. “ That the next Conference be held 
at Coduna, and that the Goode Branch be responsible for the arrangements. 7 7 

During the evening session, at the request of the Branches constituting the Conference 
district, Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture) delivered an address, “The 
Objects of the Compulsory Wheat Pool. 77 


VEGETABLES 



good health demands them! 

Only by eating vegetables frequently can we maintain our 
blood in good condition, and therefore, our health. This 
fact is not sufficiently realised. 

Made in handy tablet form. Swallow & Ariell s Com- 
pressed Vegetables are equal in every way to fresh, as only 
water is removed, and their true flavour is retained. Easily 
prepared and economical — one pound of the compressed 
article goes as far as ten of the fresh — they take up so 
little space that they’re easily stored. 

With this product of Swallow & Ariell at hand you need 
never be short of health-giving vegetables. Buy a few 
packets now! 

SWAIUWlMIEU'S 

COMPRESSED 

VEGETABLES 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
July 30 th, there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), H. N. Wicks (Vice- 
Chairman), H. 8. Taylor, P. H. Jones, A. J. Cooke, G. Jeffrey. R. H. Martin, J. W. 
Sandford, A. 1*. McEwin, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director Waite Research Institute) » 
and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from Mr. A. M. Dawkins, 
Professor A. J. Perkins, and Mr. W. R. Birks. 

Election of Officers . — Mr. F. Coleman was re-elected Chairman and Mr. H. N. Wicks 
Vice-Chairman. 

Re appointment of Members.-— The Secretary reported that Messrs. F. Coleman, H. N. 
Wicks, A. J. Cooke, A. M. Dawkins, P. *JI. Jones, and H. 8. Taylor, who retire^ by the 
effluxion of time on June 30th, had been re-appointed for a further period of two years by 
the Hon. Minister of Agriculture. 

Experimental Work at Berri Orchard . — Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural 
Instructor), in reporting on a resolution requesting that experiments might be conducted 
at the Berri Orchard on crops other than fruit trees and vines, which was carried at 
the River Murray Conference, said the matter of trying out economic crops had not 
escaped consideration. 

A few years ago cotton was tried, the growth recorded, and a careful account 
kept of the costs of production and revenue received from a plot, which was fully 
reported upon at the time. Sugar beet was also tested, and the resulting growth 
of the plants noted. The possibilities of growing rice, peanuts, haricot beans, &c., was 
also gone into, but their cultivation not undertaken. Besides the heavy general costs 
of production, the great barrier to the general adoption of such crops was the outstanding 
fact that the contours of the land, and means of watering these irrigation areas in 
South Australia, had been designed wholly for deep rooting, perennial plants, such n 
trees and vines, which had been proved to be capable of standing for comparatively 
long periods between waterings. In California and other American States, as well as 
in the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas of New South Wales, where some of these crops 
succeed, water was available practically whenever it was desirable to apply it to the 
plants. Most of these annual or Bhallow-rooted heat-loving plants could be brought 
to a successful degree of production only where water could be given them at least 
once each week. To make trials with them or any similar crop possible at the 
Experimental Orchard, would involve expenditure on an efficient pumping plant costing 
probably several hundreds of pounds. 

Standardisation of Sultana Drying Methods. — In accordance with a resolution carried 
at the Berri Conference, a copy of Mr. Arndt’s paper on the above subject was 
forwarded to the Australian Dried Fruits Board, from whom the following reply was 
received: — * * Referring to your letter on the subject of standardisation of sultana 
drying methods, I have to advise that this matter was very fully considered by the 
Australian Dried Fruits Board at a meeting held in Melbourne, and it has been decided 
to arrange a meeting of packers from the various States, to be held at Mildura during 
the second week in September, with a view to arriving at definite recommendations for 
the 1931 season.” 

Stimulating Rainfall. — Following the inquiry of the Board into the possibilities of 
research work being undertaken to determine the feasibility of stimulating rainfall, the 
Commonwealth Meteorologist furnished the reply set out hereunder: — “My opinion 
on the question is that Nature’s allied forces operating in times of stress on Australia 
are far too vast and powerful to warrant any hope of their being overcome to such 
an extent as to be of material economic value. Consequently no experiments (other 
than laboratory) have been carried out by this Bureau. A number of proposals for 
producing or stimulating rain have been submitted to the Bureau, but as yet none has 
been considered to be of any practical value. On several occasions in past years 
experimentalists, not connected with this Bureau, have endeavored to produce rain over 
various parts of Australia, but ^without success* In this connection Mr. Balsillie *s 
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experiments are mentioned : — * During 1916 and 1917 the late Mr. J. Graeme Balsillie, 
A.M.I.E.E. (with the assistance of a Government subsidy) carried out “Bain Making 
by Electricity 9 y experiments at a few stations situated in the dry areas of Australia. 
A Bain Precipitation Investigation Committee was appointed by the New South Wales 
Government to report upon Mr. Balsillie *s experiments; the members of the Committee 
being: — Professor T. W. E. David (Chairman); Professor Charles E. Fawsitt; Mr. 
O. W. Brain, Chief Electrical Engineer for New South Wales Railways; Professor 
Oscar IT. Vonwiller; Professor W. E. Cooke, Government Astronomer; Mr. Wm. Corin, 
Chief Electrical Engineer for Public Works, New South Wales; and Professor J. P. V. 
Madsen. The final report of the Committee presented to the Premier of New South 
Wales read as follows: — Resolution — That in view of the difficulty at present of our 
continuing the investigation with any advantage it should be closed. The Committee 
also desires to inform the Premier that inquiries made from the Commonwealth 
Meteorologist, Mr. H. A. Hunt, have resulted in information being obtained to the 
effect that meteorological observations taken over a period of Mr. Balsillie ’s experiments 
absolutely fail to support in the slightest degree his claims that rainfall had been 
stimulated by the means which he had adopted . 1 The following entry was made in the 
minute book: — 'In closing the investigation the Committee places on record the fact 
that no inf ormation whatever haB been submitted f or the consideration of members which 
justifies the claim that any advance has been made in Australia in the direction of 
causing or increasing rainfall . 9 99 

Conference Resolutions, Ceduna. — “That this Branch (Goode) is in favor of the 
Instructor in Agriculture being stationed in a more central position . 1 1 It was decided to 
submit the resolution to the Director of Agriculture* for a report. 

Conference Besolutions , Taroowie. — (a) “That conference requests the Waterworks 
Department to deliver or post the readings of meters to all who rent meters instead of 
attaching readings to meters . 1 ’ The Secretary was instructed to ascertain from the 
Waterworks Department if there was any reason why the proposal should not be 
adopted. ( b ) “That the attention of the Government be drawn to the unnecessary 
delay in dealing with applications for assistance under the Drought Relief Act and 
paying for seed wheat supplies. ’ 9 It was decided to submit the resolution, together with 
a statement from a delegate at the Conference, to the State Bank. 

Observance of Fruit Pests Act . — At the 1930 River Murray Conference a resolution 
was carried asking that steps be taken by the Department to enforce the Fruit Pests 
Act, especially in regard to codlin moth. Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief ‘Horticultural Instruc- 
tor), to whom the resolution was forwarded, outlined the action he proposed to adopt in 
connection with the resolution. 

Instructors Judging at Country Shows . — A. resolution was received from the Blyth 
Branch asking the Department to reconsider its decision in not permitting District 
Instructors to judge at country shows. It was decided to Tefer the resolution to the 
Director for a report. 

Press Statements Concerning Agricultural Expenditure . — Mr. H. N. Wicks drew atten- 
tion to a statement that !had appeared in the press referring to the amount expended by 
the State at the Experimental Farms and Orchards. Members present referred to the 
excellent research work that was being done at the institutions conducted under the 
administration of the Department of Agriculture! and it was decided, on the motion of 
Mr. Taylor, to forward the following resolution to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture: — 
“That in view of recent public statements respecting State establishments for agricul- 
tural education and research, this Board desires to record its conviction of the paramount 
necessity in a rural community such as South Australia of stimulating scientific research 
and education in agriculture. * * 

Pruning Competitions . — The Secretary was instructed to forward a letter to the 
Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, the Superphosphate Association of South 
Australia, Messrs, Gibbs, Bright Pty Oo., Ltd., Nitrogen Fertilizers Pty. Oo., Ltd., and 
W. Langdon Parsons, Esq., expressing the thanks and appreciation of the Advisory 
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Board for trophies donated to the championships of the River Murray and Lower North 
Pruning Competitions. 

Crop Competitions . — In reply to a question asked by Mr. P. H. Jones, the Secretary 
intimated that although the subsidy for Wheat Crop Competitions had been withdrawn, 
the Department of Agriculture would co'-oporate, as far as possible, with District Com- 
mittees in the continuing of the Competitions. 

Life Member. — The name of Mr. J. S. Hammatt, of the Lyndoch Branch, was added 
to the roll of life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branches. — Approval was given for the formation of Branches at Parilln 
(Women’s), Upper Wakefield (Halbury), and Kyancutta, with the following as 
foundation members: — Barilla — Mesdames 0. Phillis, II. Johnston, C., R., and F. 
Kerley, 8. Leane, C. Neindorf, C. Dabinett, A. Thompson, E. Howie, J. McCabe, G. 
Plew, R. Daniel, E. Pillifeant, R. Dawncey, J. Eckert, C. Hancock, J. Barry, F. Johnson, 

F. Smith, J. Seidel, A. Welden, Misses R. Phillis, M, Plew, E. Colwill, T. Seidel, H. and 
E. Johnson; Upper Wakefield (Halbury) — Messrs. W. Sanders, J. L., J., and B. Cleary, 

E. and C. Roberts, H. Simon. F. Neumann (2), M. Kiley, E. Martin, P. Higgs, M. Lally, 
J. Hartnett; Kyancntta — Messrs. C. Kammermann, H. Walters, R. Bedford, W. Mitchell, 
T. Holman, E. Kelly, H. McKenna, G. Dolan, R. Alsop, J. and E. Dyke, H. Longmire, 
J. and T. O’Loughlin, L. and F. Daniels, 0. and A. Laubc, R. Sampson, R. Miller, A. 
Cook, D. Fitzgerald, H. Little, B. Peters. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches: — 
Blackheath — A. McLellan; More-hard — II. R. Lilleerapp, A. 0. Smith, P. Rhynne: 
Kalyan — Mr. Ritchie; Yeelanna — H. Owen, A. L. Carslake, G. Boumont, E. Manual; 
Yadnarie — L. S. Tyler; Poochera — F. R. Joy; Monarto South — J. L. Lofthouse, E. O. 
Gogel; Koppio — O. Tozer, S. Cooper, Hy. Tucknott, John Tucknott, W. C. Fogden, John 
Fogden, Frank Barraud ; Wild inna — J. Bailey, L. Rowley; Murray Bridge — E. Butler; 
Wirrilla Women's — Mrs. S. Garrard; Nantnwarra — K. W. Young; Bundaleor Springs 
— F. Officer, D. Mahoney; Clare — L. W. Butler, M. McEvoy, J. Lloyd, H. W. Lawrence. 

F. M. Ashby, R. McFoat, A. Phoenix; Pinnaroo — L. C. Fischer; (Mare — A. IT. Rogers, 

F. W Ivnappstein, A. G. Coombs, W. R. G. Harmer, C. A. Wilcox, M. P. Vandborg, 

G. Smith, J. C. Dux, M. Lee, A. T^ee, C. Neat ', K. Russell, Lea. Jarman, T., Gill, E. 
O ’Shaughnessy, R. Smith, M. Fudge, V. Crawford, R. Fuller, M. Rogers, A. R. Ninnes; Berri 
— H. A. Fewbter, H. M. Perkins, Robt. Curran, F. W. Seekamp; Eudunda — L. T. Duldig, 
A. R. Schultz. F. C. Lindner; Kapinnie — C. LeKraft, E. W. Franks; Appila — F. Winter; 
Tantanoola — Thos. Howe; Renmark — Robt. Edmeades, L. P. Joluicock, W. E. Meier; 
Bowhill — A. Cockshell, A. Otto, E. B. Rohrlacli; Tintinara — J. B. Lewis, Philip 
Champion, Ross C. Harvey; Millicent — A. O. Shepherd; Gladstone Women’s — Mrs. 
Campbell, Mrs. Yenning; Kybybolite — A. G reive, S. B. Oastine, W. Sanders, M. 
Crunkhorn ; Netherton — A. O. R. Eglinton ; Boolguii — Herbert Castle ; Beetaloo Valley 
— H. T. Head, F. Bartrum, A. T. Brown; Black Springs — P. Oopestake; Kalyan — 
R. E. R. Lang; Penwortham — Blackett, Chynoweth; Pinkawillinie — W. F. Freeth. A. 
Heath, H. Heath, R. Ballantyne, W. Vivian, Ware; Palabie — G. M. Maylicw, L. AVilks, 

H. Luestncr, A. E. Place; Blytli — Win. Brereton, P. Tonkin; Mount Barker — R. F. 
Edwards, K, M. Bowen; Pinnaroo — Geo. Lloyd; Pinnaroo Women’s — Mrs. N. 
O’Loughlin; Kanni — J. P kitten, J. PJatten, jun., V. T. Flatten, R. Picard, G. Gregory, 
E. Schultz; Miltalie — J. T. Forth; Riverton — E. Travers, A. O. Thomas; Brinkworth — 
E. R. Ottens; Truro — E. B. Schilling, P. 8. Klemm, O. Habel, IT. Habel, M. Habel; 
Balaklava — A S. Smart; Lyndoch — J, C. Daly; Hartley — Wm. Yeates; Laura — H. F. 
Klemm, A. Klemm; Nelshabv — G. Verwort, J. II. Franks, S. Turner; Currency Creek — 
W. A. Robinson; Talia — W. Thomson, F. P. Thomson, B. Hardy, R. Lewis, M. Cameron; 
Nunjikompita — Jas. Davies, Edwin Gum; Wilkawatt Women’s — Mrs. H. L. Billing: 
Bute — E. W. Bettess, J. A. Otte; Rapid Bay — Frank Macrow, R. Hooper; Keith — A* W. 
Dellow, C. D. Ellis; Coorabie — E. H. Attick, E. H. Johns, T. F. Gurney, Roy Gurney; 
Alawoona — A. G. Pengilly, L. Smith; Yandiah, E. R. Speed; Millendilla — F. Bartel; 
Nelshaby Women \s — Mrs. W. E. Martens, Mrs. L. C. Roberts, Mrs* R. L. Smith, Mrs* 
J. Turner, Mrs. W. Lock, Mrs. H. Burf ord ; Kapinnie — G. R. Rieman. 

of Branches, 297; total "hurnbei* of members, 8,216. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PROD0CR MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on August 1st, 1930: — 

Butter. — The outlook for the dairying industry has shown a vast improvement, during 
-the past f ew weeks, for, owing to the good general rains that we received throughout 
July, the pastures have come along rapidly, and the importation of butter from the 
Eastern States has ceased. The growing conditions have been almost ideal, and conse- 
quently with production coming along rapidly there should shortly be a surplus of 
butter for export. Values have eased during the last week or two, and with London 
markets weak further casings must take place to export parity, and rates would then 
steady according to the values obtainable by overseas trade. Meanwhile steadily increas- 
ing supplies of cream and butter arc coming to hand, and the quality is of a high 
standard. Choicest creamery fresh buittcr in prints, Is. 9d. per lb.; second and third 
grade*, Is. 6d. (these prices are subject to the stabilisation levies) ; best separators, 
Is. fid. to Is. 6d. ; well-conditioned store and collectors, Is. 24d. to Is. 3Jd. 

Egos. — As usual at this time of the year, quantities are showing an increase each 
week, and as the surplus is now a considerable one, it will be taken up by pulp-era, and 
exporters values have come back. However, it is now expected that pulpers and pickl-ers 
will be operating freely, so that consignments will be kept clear. Ordinary country 
<egg 8, hen 8d. per dozen, duck 9fl. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile higher. 

Cheese. — The conditions in the South-East are good, and it is expected that the pro- 
duction of cheese will be greater than last season. So far consignments received have 
met with ready ck*aranee to local and Western Australian buyers, and the market is 
steady. New' makes, large to loaf, 9 3d. to 10Jd. per lb. Semi-matured and matured, 
to Is. Id. per lb. 

Almonds. — After a period of dullness in the market, there was an improved demand 
in this State for all classes of almonds, and stocks have now been considerably reduced. 
Kernels also have been meeting with better demand, so that the quantities held are 
only light. Brandis, 7Jd. to 8;}d. ; mixed softshells, • fUd. to 7(L; hardstoells, 4d.; 
kernels, Is. 7Jd. per lb. 

Honey. — This commodity has not boon selling nearly so freely this year as in other 
seasons, and is due to the fact that interstate buyers have l>een carrying stocks from 
the previous year, and have, therefore, not needed the usual quantities from South 
Australia. Sales have been limited during the past month or tw'o to prime clear 
extracted, and lower grade lines are neglected. Prime dear extracted in liquid con- 
dition, 4U\. to fid. ; best quality candied lots, 4£d. to 4|d. per lb.; second grade honey, 
fid. to iHd, per lb. 

Beeswax. — No alteration to ivport; Is. fid. to Is. fibi. per lb., according to quality. 

Bacon. — There are ample stocks of bacon held by all curers at present, as supplies 
of live hogs to the markets have lueen good, although the turnover is being steadily 
maintained in bacon, the demand for hams is somewhat slow. Beat local sides, Hid. 
to 12£d.; best local factory-cured middles, Is. to Is. id.; large, lOd. ; local rolls, 9£d. 
to 10£d.; Geo. Farmer's “ Sugar Cane" brand hams. Is. fid.; local hams, Is. to Is. Id.; 
“Sugar Cane" brand lard, in packets, lid., in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local lard, 9d. per 
lb. in prints. 

Live Poultry. — The demand for all classes of poultry has maintained better than 
was expected, and although our sales each week have been well supplied with consign- 
ments from the country, and also suburban yards, yet the demand has been sufficient to 
absorb all lots at satisfactory prices. The special sales of purebred birds held during 
the month have also met with acceptation, both to buyers and sell or s v and the rates 
obtained wore good and commensurate with the standard of the birds. We advise 
consigning. Crates loaned on application. The following prices ruled at Friday's 
sale: — Prime roosters, 4s. 6d. to fis. 9d. ; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d,; 
fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 6d. to 3s.; chickens lower. Heavy weight hens, 3s. 3d. 
to 4s. 6d. ; medium hens, 2s. 6d. to 3s. Id,; light hens, 2a. to 2s. 4d. ; couple of pens 
of weedy sorts lower. Geese, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 9cL; prime Muscovy drakes, 3s. 9d. to 5s.; 
ducks, good conditioned, 2s. 9eL to 3s, fid.; ducks, fair condition, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 7d.; 
ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, 9£d. to ll^d, per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, fair condition, 7Jd. to 8id. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts lower. 
Pigeons, 7d, each. 

Potatoes. — Best South-Easterns, 8s. 6d. per ewt. 

Onions. — B est brown, 6s. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 

JUNE, 1930. 

Imports. 

{Interstate.) 

Apples (bushels) 1(51 

Apples, custard (bushel) 1 

Bananas (bushels) . . 5,409 

Citrus — 

Grape fruit (bushel) 1 

Lemons (bushels) 6 

Oranges (bushels) 11 

Grapes (bushel) 1 

Mixed fruit (bushel) 1 

Passion fruit (bushels) 200$ 

Paw paws (bushels) 2 

Pears (bushels) 2 

Pineapples (bushels) 1,155 

Peanuts (bags) 120 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) 15 

Cabbages (bags) 4 

Carrots (bags) 38 

Cauliflowers (bag) 1 

Mixed vegetables (bag) 1 

Onions (bags) 964 

Potatoes (bags) 24,089 

Swedes (bags) 72 

Bulbs (packages) 40 

Plants (packages) 79 

Seeds (packages) 57 

Trees, fruit (packages) 34 

Trees, ornamental (package) 1 

Wine casks (number) 2,756 

Fumigated — 

Trees, fruit (packages) 22 

Wine casks (number) 12 

Kejected — 

Grapes (prohibited import) (bushel) 1 

Potatoes (bags) 25 

Secondhand bags (number) 26 

Secondhand cases (number) 9 

Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number) 106 

Dust guns (packages) 8 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c 1,823 253,083 

Sup. ft. 

Timber 132,028 1,526,359 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act . 

* Packages. 

England — Apples . . . . 4,831 

Seeds 1 

India — Apples 2,809 

Scotland — Apples 296 

Germany — Apples .. .. 35,752 

Batavia — Apples 500 

New Zealand — Oranges . . . . ■ 674 

Lemons 209 

Plants 32 

Seeds , 4 184 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tho following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of July, 1930, also 
the average precipitation to the end of July, and the average annual rainfall. 

Station. 


For 

July, 

1030. 

end Annual 

$8k 

Station. 

For 

July, 

1930. 

To 

end j 
July, 
1930 1 

Av'ge 
to end 
July. 

Av’ge 

Lnnual 

Rain- 

fall. 

Fab Nobth 

j i l 

and Upper North. 


Lower North- 

-continued 


Oodnadatta . . . 


009 

M2 

304 

4*78 | 

Brinkworth .... 

1*89 

5*66 

8*73 

16*01 

Marree 


009 

2*99 

3*48 

5-92 

Blyth 

1*40 

4*80 

9*53 

16*94 

Farina 


0-41 

3*27 

406 

6*53 

Clare 

2*49 

9*63 

14*09 

24*67 

Copley 


1-07 

417 

4-90 

804 

Mintaro 

2*77 

8*73 

12-81 

23*51 

Beltana 


106 

3*66 

5*22 

8-68 

Watervale 

2-33 

7-62 

15*24 

27*24 

Blinman 


1*19 

4-00 

7*38 

1212 

Auburn 

2*99 

7*60 

13*69 

24*12 

Hook in a 


106 

3*61 

6*80 

11-86 

Hoyleton 

1*37 

4*19 

9 79 

17*66 

Hawker 


1*78 

3-82 

7*17 

12-43 

Balaklava 

1-71 

4*38 

8*91 

15*99 

Wilson 


1*63 

3*79 

6*94 

12-01 

Port Wakefield . 

1-41 

3*59 

7*89 

13-08 

Gordon 


1*73 

4*43 

6-23 

10-89 

Terowie 

1*41 

2*29 

7*30 

13*58 

Quorn 


1*80 

3-38 

7*63 

13-60 

Yarcowie 

1*46 

3*01 

7-66 

13*83 

Port Augusta . 


1*74 

2*74 

5-60 

9-50 

Hallett 

1*61 

4*41 

8*94 

16*55 

Bruce 


1*88 

3*66 

5-53 

10*10 

Mount Bryan . . 

2-30 

473 

9*13 

16*87 

Hammond 


1*67 

2*67 

6-40 

11*64 

Burra 

2*12 

4*76 

10*12 

18*00 

Wilmington . . . 


2*31 

4*27 

10*18 

17-78 

Farrell’s Flat . . 

2*03 

4*91 

10*47 

18*82 

Willowie 


2*41 

6-70 

6-75 

12-27 






Melrose 


2*70 

6*09 

13*57 

23*16 

West of Murray Range. 


Booleroo Centre 


2*06 

6*10 

8*61 

16-41 

Manoora 

2-23 

6*40 

10*20 

18*97 

Port Germein . 


2*31 

4-47 

7*13 

12*56 

Saddleworth . . . 

2*09 

7*31 

11*06 

19*65 

Wirrabara 


2-46 

510 

11*01 

19*47 

Marrabel 

3*15 

6*87 

11*02 

19*92 

^.ppila 


1*62 

3-90 

8*20 

16-01 

Riverton 

2-74 

6*96 

11-75 

20*86 

Oradock 


1*36 

4-40 

6-29 

11-00 

Tarlee 

3*10 

623 

10*12 

18*16 

Oarrieton . . . . 


1-80 

4*73 

6-97 

12*47 

Stockport 

2*83 

6*15 

9*28 

16*88 

Johnburg ..... 


1 ‘37 

3-55 

5*79 

10-69 

Hamley Bridge . 

2-85 

5*72 

9*40 

16*67 

Eurelia 


1-56 

306 

7*17 

13*14 

: Kapunda 

2*87 

6*62 

11*19 

19*92 

Orroroo 


2*16 

3*48 

7*66 

13*36 

Frceling 

a-98 

6*10 

10*02 

18*03 

Nackara 


1*42 

306 

6*60 

11-71 

j Greenock 

3*79 

7*82 

11*95 

21*76 

Black Hock . . . 


1*68 

3*17 

7*05 

12*57 

j Truro 

3*54 

6*29 

11*24 

20*21 

Oodlawirra . . . 


1*73 

3-93 

— 

* 

1 Stockwell 

3*84 

7*55 

11*27 

20*30 

Peterborough . 


1*81 

3*11 

7*35 

13*40 

! Nuriootpa 

3*62 

7*58 

11*60 

20*74 

Yongala 


2*27 

3*63 

7-83 

14*57 

! Angaston 

3*69 

7*81 

12*64 

22*58 





Tanunda 

4*20 

7*56 

12*67 

22*20 





Lyndoch 

5*07 

8*46 

13*20 

23*71 

Yunta 

. . 

0*84 

1*93 

4*96 

8*53 

Williamstown. . . 

6*77 

10*16 

16*16 

27*84 

Waukaringa . . 


0*87 

2*47 

4*71 

8*38 






Mannahill 

. . 

0*58 

4*31 

4*76 

8*39 

Adelaide Plains. 



Cockburn 

. . 

0-62 

2*28 

4*75 

8*04 

. Owen 

3*03 

6*16 



i* 14*22 

Broken Hill, N.S.W. 

0*61 

384 

5*74 

9*7 1 

Mallala 

2-94 

6*63 

9*59 

16*77 


T.owpr North. 



Roseworthy .... 

3-46 

6*84 

9*79 

17*46 







Gawler 

3*62 

6*54 

11*09 

19*14 

Port Pirie .... 


2*10 

3*58 

7*71 

13*38 

Two Wells 

2*91 

5*56 

9*39 

15*88 

Port Broughton 


2*46 

4*77 

8*23 

14*08 

Virginia 

3*12 

6*03 

10*07 

17*30 

Bute 


2*02 

5*05 

9*09 

16*56 

Smithfield 

3*20 

6*62 

9*86 

17*58 

Laura 


1*93 

4*73 

1013 

18*20 

Salisbury 

3*41 

6*94 

10*97 

18*63 

Caltowie 


1*88 

4-50 

9*20 

16*94 

Adelaide 

4*22 

7*94 

12*68 

21*16 

Jamestown . . . 


2*32 

610 

9*73 

17*96 

Glen Osmond . . 

6*17 

9*21 

15*64 

26*19 

Gladstone .... 


1*90 

4*34 

9*01 

16*44 

Magill 

4*71 

9*48 

15*30 

25*77 

Crystal Brook . 


214 

4*57 

8*92 

16*89 






Georgetown . . . 


2*08 

5*68 

10*39 

18*63 

| Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Namely 


1*99 

6*17 

9*16 

16*99 

Teatree Gully. . . 

4*31 

8*38 

16*15 

27*70 

Redhill 


2*61 

6*24 

9*63 

17*02 

Stirling West . . 

10*82 

18*03 

27-87 

47*04 

Spalding 


1*69 

3-91 

10*30 

19*63 

njraidla 

8*68 

15*08 

26*34 

44*38 

Gulnare 


2*44 

5*01 

10*20 

18*92 

Clarendon 

6*28 

11*94 

19-66 

33*03 

Yaoka 


1*82 

6*63 

8*66 

16*40 

Morphett Vale . 

4*67 

9*29 

13*49 

22*78 

Koolunga 


1*80 

4*24 

8*74 

16*61 

No&rlunga 

3*86 

7*73 

12*34 

20*49 

Snowtown 


1-82 

1 

4*61 

8*94 

16*78 

Willunga 

4*63 

10*03 

16*77 

26*07 
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RAINFALL — continued. 




To 

| Av’ge 




For 

end 

Av’ge Annual 

i 

For | 

Station. 

July, 

July, 

to end Rain* 

Station. 

1 July, | 


1930. 

1930 

July. | fall. 


1930. ! 


To 

end 

July, 

1930. 


Av'ge 
to end 
July. 


. Av‘gel 
[Annua 
Rain- 
fall. 


Mount Lofty Ranges — contd . 


Aldinga 

3-83 

1 7-00] 

1 12-29 

Myponga 

7-40 

12-50 

17-27 

Normanville 

4-36 

7-98 1 

12-72 

Yankalilla 

4-36 

7-80 

1 14-16 

Mount Pleasant . . 

4-71 

9-21 

15-67 

Birdwood 

5-84 

9-95 

1 16-77 

Gumeracha 

6-58 

11-65 

19-31 

Millbrook Reservoir 

6-86 

11-88 

19-94 

Tweedvale 

7-91 

12-80 1 

20-86 

Woodside 

6-18 

10-69 

18-51 

Ambleside 

6-22 

11-88 

20-09 

Nairne 

4-64 

10-09 

16-28 

Mount Barker .... 

6-13 

13-18 1 

18-25 

Eehunga 

5-44 

11-54 

19-51 

Macclesfield 

4-12 

10-07 

17-43 

Meadows 

5-59 | 

12-09 

21-03 

Strathalbyn 

2-34 | 

6-18 

11-20 


20-34 

29-62 

20-75 

23-61 

27- 38 

29- 41 
33-54 
36-18 
36-08 

32- 47 

35- 09 

28- 29 
31-66 

33- 35 

30- 72 

36- 42 
19-43 


Murray Flats and Valley 


West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Eucla 

Fowler’s Bay 

Penong 

Koonibba . . 
Denial Bay . 

Ceduna 

Smoky Bay . 
Wirrulla .... 
Streaky Bay. 

Talia 

Port EUiston 
Port Lincoln 
Cummins . . . 
Yeelanna . . . 
Un 


Darke’s Peak 

Kimba 

Kyancutta . . . 

Minnipa 

Tumby 


0-46 
0-85 
0-86 
1 58 
0*89 

0- 93 
Ml 
2-34 

1- 96 

2- 53 
211 
2-67 
2-71 

2- 38 
2-21 
2-11 

3- 08 
2-18 
2-38 
2-71 
1-36 


9-77 

— 

* 

3-08 

7-81 

11-85 

2-64 

7-59 

12-12 

3-56 

— 

* 

3-68 

7-51 

*11-56 

3*74 

5-91 1 

I 9-92 

2-47 

6-55 1 

10-61 

3-82 

— 1 

♦ 

3-97 

9-60 

14-95 

4-40 

8-64 

16-27 

3-89 

10-40 

16-53 

6-14 

11-93 

I 19-50 

4-97 

10-29 

17-86 

4-11 

9-27 

16-12 

5-96 

9-32 

16-85 

4-97 

7-31 

*12-14 

5*20 

8-20 

1 15-13 

5-20 

6-58 | 

l* 11-92 



— 

13-68 

4-64 

8-52 

14-68 

4-88 

7-79 

14-22 


West of Spencer’s Gulf — contd . 
Carrow . . 

Arno Bay 
Clove . . . 

Cowell . . 

Miltalie . 

Chandada 


Meningie 

3-67 

6-57 

10-92 

18-52 j 

Milang 

2-75 

5-39 

8-92 

15-13 1 

Langhorne’s Creek 

2-95 

6-45 

8-32 

14-84 j 

Wellington 

2-76 

5-46 

8-28 

14-67 1 

Tailem Bend 

2-49 

5-58 

7-89 

14-77 ' 

Murray Bridge . . . 

2-18 

4-23 

7-74 

13-84 

Callington 

2-57 

5-36 

8-62 

15-40 

Mannum 

1-68 

4-22 

6-68 

11-56 : 

Palmer 

1-88 

4-56 

8-29 

15-59 

Sedan 

1-31 

4-18 

6-86 

12-24 i 

Swan Reach 

1-31 

3-22 

5- 82 

10-77 1 

Blanchetown 

1-28 

2-98 

6-54 

11-24 i 

Eudunda 

2-68 

5-95 

9-48 

17-19 j 

Sutherlands 

2-05 

4-01 

5-15 

10-87 

Morgan 

1-64 

4-03 

4-95 

9-23 

Waikerie 

1-49 

4-73 

5-18 

9-71 

Overland Corner . . 

1*31 

4-55 

5-76 

10-58 

Loxton 

1-70 

4-71 

6-39 

11-80 

Renmark 

| 1-25 

3-77 

5-01 

10-60 


. . . 

1-25 

3-54 

7-18 


2-01 

5-34 

6*97 


2-43 

5-84 

8*34 


0-94 

3-88 

6-53 


1-69 

5-22 

7-85 


2-49 

5*18 


Yor: 

ke Pen 

INSULA. 

* 


1-93 

4-42 

8-62 


2-00 

4-54 

9-67 


2-13 

5-07 

9-39 


1-75 

4-10 

9-17 


3-21 

6-75 

12-06 


2-10 

4-44 

8-23 

. . 

2-98 

5-84 

9-24 


4-11 

7*13 

10-53 


300 

6-02 

10 60 


3-06 

5- 35 

8-29 


2-65 

5-53 

9-02 


2-67 

5- 50 

9-94 


2-79 

6-64 

10-66 


2-40 

6-12 

10-13 

— 

2-14 

509 

9-83 


Wallaroo . 

Kadina . . . 

Moonta . . 

Paskoville 
Maitland . 

Ardrossan 
Port Victoria 
Curramulka 
Minlaton . . 

Pt. Vincent 
Brentwood 
Stans bury . 

Warooka . . 

Yorketown 
Edithburgh 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda 

6-37 

13-46 1 

16-08 

Kingscote 

3-95 

10-80 

11-96 

Penneshaw 

3-07 

8-55 

10-78 

Victor Harbor . . 

3-48 

8-01 

12-87 

Port Elliot 

2-56 

6-75 

11-68 

Goolwa 

2-41 

6-69 

10-57 

Copeviile 

1-20 

3-36 

— 

Meribah 

1-44 

4 12 

5-93 

Alawoona 

1-49 

4-16 

6-94 1 

Mindarie . . 

1-53 

4-61 

5-86 

Sandalwood .... 

2-09 

5-04 

7-27 

Karoonda 

1-74 

5-13 

7-66 

Pinnaroo 

1-36 

4-05 

8-10 

Parilla 

1-70 

3-95 

7-51 

Lameroo 

1*61 

4-99 

8-78 

Parrakie 

1-87 

4-49 

7-70 

Geranium 

1-98 

6-09 

8-92 

Peake 

1-65 

4-91 

8-96 

Cooke’s Plains . 

2-47 

5*34 

8.57 

Coomandook . . . 

2-05 

5-34 

9-63 

Coonalpyn 

2-72 

6-11 

9-90 

Tintinara 

Keith 

2- 84 

3- 51 

6- 04 

7- 72 

10-63 

9-95 

Bordertown .... 

3-44 

7-62 

10-88 

WolBeley 

3-49 

8-44 

10-12 

Frances 

3-55 

8-98 

10-91 

Naracoorte .... 

4-89 

11-24 

12*71 

Penola 

4-46 

11-52 

14*85 

Lucindale 

5-55 

11 31 

13*39 

Kingston 

5*09 

11-87 

14-84 

Robe 

6-00 

12-82 

15-32 

Beachport 

4-87 

12-53 

17-20 

Millioent 

6-07 

13-70 

18*15 

Kalangadoo .... 

5*77 

13*66 

18*52 

Mount Gambier 

3-40 

10-19 

17*86 


13- 47 

12- 48 

14- 63 
11-25 

13- 89 


13- 99 
15-77 
15- 16, 
15-67 
20-03 

14- 02 

15- 41 
17-98 
17-98 

14- 54 

15- 67 

16- 95 

17- 67 
17-04 
16-52 


24-81 

19- 07 
18-75 

21- 32 

20- 05 
17-90 

11- 58 
1*11-70 
!* 10-20 

12- 46 

13- 90 
14*48 

14- 94 
14-15 
16-33 

14- 54 
16-54 

16- 41 

15- 46 

17- 45 

17- 52 

18- 78 

17- 96 

19- 39 

18- 36 

19- 96 

22- 57 
26-19 

23- 07 

24- 40 
24-60 
26-95 

29- 70 
32-30 

30- 82 


* Denotes average for less than 10-year period-~Oodlawirra (1 year), Koonibba C-~), RudajU (6)# 
Meribah (9), Owen (5), Denial Bay (9), Kimba (9), Alawoona(8), Buciad), Wirrulla (1). 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Alawoona 

* 



___ 

Edlllllle 

• 





Aldls&a 

• 

__ 

M— 

Elbow Hill 

• 

12 

9 

Allandale Bast 

87 

8 

5 

Eudunda 

A.M. 

4 

1 

Alma 

| 

— 

— 

Eurella 

A.M. 

2 

13 

Amv ton 

* 




1 Eurella Women's 

A.M. 

6 

3 

Angaston 

* 

— 

— 

! Everard East 

88 



Applla 

• 

— 

— 

| Farrell’s Flat 

* 

29 

26 

Applla> Yarrowie 

X 

— 

5 

i Flnniss 

* 




Arthurton 

• 





Gawler River 

* 



Ashbourne 

* 

— 

— 

Georgetown 

* 

9 

6 

Auburn 

* 

— 

— 

Geranium 

• 

30 

27 

Auburn Women's 

* 

29 

— 

Gladstone 

A.M. 

8 

5 

Balaklava 

* 

— 

— 

Gladstone Women's 

* 

8 

5 

Balhannah 

A.M. 

— 

— 

Glencoe 

• 

12 

9 

Barmera 

• 

— 

— 

Glossop 

* 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley 

A.M. 

— - 

— 

| Goode 

* 

7 

11 

Belalle North 

88 

4 

8 

Goode Women’s 

X 

— 

— 

Belalio Women's 

88 

— 

- — 

Green Patch 

A.M. 

7 

> 4 

Berri 

A.M. 

6 

10 

Gulnare 

• 




Big 8warap 

* 




Guineracha 

% 

11 

8 

Blackheath 

• 

14 

11 

Haildon 

• 


— 

Black Rock 

A.M. 

— 

— 

Hanson 

• 

M_ 



Black Springs 

X 

5 

2 

Hartley 

A.M. 

4 

3 

Blackwood 

* 

11 

8 

nawker 

♦ 

12 

9 

Block R 

♦ 


— — 

Hookings, 

* 



Blyth 

1 

15 

19 

Hoyleton 

* 

18 

15 

Booleroo Centre 

I 

8 

5 

Inman Valley 

A.M. 

21 

18 

Boolgun 


7 

3 

Ironhank 

X 



MM- 

Boors Plains and Thrlngton 

* 


— 

J amestown 

* 

25 

22 

Borrlka 

* 

— 

— 

Kalnngadoo Womcn’B 

X 

9 

13 

Bowhlll 

t 

4 

8 

Kalangadoo 

m 

12 

9 

Brentwood 

t 

7 

4 

Kalyan 

t 

20 

17 

Brinkley 

92 

6 

3 

j Kangarllla 

J 

— 

— 

Brinkworth 

89 

4 

8 

! Kangarllla Women's 

* 

21 

18 

Brownlow 

92 

6 

— 

j Kanmantoo 

\ * 





Buchanan 

t 

— 

— 

i K anni 

A.M. 



M_ 

Bugle 

A.M. 

1 12 

9 

Kapinnle 

x 

— 

— 

Bundaleer Springs 

* 

[ — 

— 

Kapunda 

• 

8 

12 

Bunora 

* 

9 

8 

Karcultaby 

• 



— 

Bute 

• 

i 21 

18 

K&roonda 

* 

6 

10 

Butler 

• 

1 

. 

Keith 

f 

7 

4 

Galea 

* 

I — 

— 

Kelly 

I 

9 

6 

Cadell 

* 





K1 Ki 

5 1 



Caliph 

X 

5 

2 

KJlkerran 

90 

7 

~4 

Oanowle Belt 

* 

I — 

— 

| Kongorong 

• | 

4 

8 

Caralue 

• 

6 

3 


88 

6 

2, 

Carrow 

• 

6 

3 

Koonibba 

* 

7 

4 

Chandada 

X 

15 

1 19 

< Koonunga 

t x 

5 

2 

Charra 

\ * 

. 


, KoddIo 

• 

4 

8 

Cherry Gardens 

X 

2 

1 6 

Krngln 

• 

11 

8 

Claufleld 

A.M. 

— 

— 

1 Kulk&wirra 

1 

5 

9 

Clare 

X 

— 

— 

Kybybolite 

J 

7 

4 

Clarendon 

• 

— 

— 

L&weroo 

A.M. 

9 

6 

Oleve 

A.M. 

7 

4 

Langhorne's Creek 

* 

6 

3 

Oobdogla 

* 

— 

— 

Laura 

* 

9 

6 

Oollio 

* 

___ 

__ 

Laura Bay 

91 


. 

Colton 

a 





Less wood and Forest Range 

1 

— 



Ooomandook 

* ■ 

29 

26 

Light's Pass 

• 




Ooonalpyn 

• 

— 

— 

. Llpson 

* 

9 

6 

Coonawarra 

88 

12 

11 

Lone Gum and Honaah .... 

♦ 

6 

3 

Ooorabie 

• 

— 


Lone Pine 

* 



Oopeville 

* 




t 

_ 1 

MM. 

Ooulta 

t 





t 

6 

3 

Cradock 

• 

___ 


Loxton 

* 

8 

12 

Cungena 

* 




Lucindale 

• 



Currency Creek 

Cygnet River 

A.M. 

• 

11 

8 

Lyndoch 

McLaren Flat 

A.M. 

t 

— 

11 

Darke’s Peak 

• 


MM 

MacGillivray 

i 

5 

2 

Dudley 

* 


— 

Mallala 

* 

18 

15 





Maltee 

* 

7 

4 
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Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

M ftnga.lo - , , 

. 



Roberts and Verran 

01 



gannuniiriA 

• 

7 

4 

1 Rookwood 

t 

4 

1 

Munimft . , , . t 

j A.M. 

6 


Rosedale 

l 



Meadows 

• 

6 

3 

Rosewortby 

t 

___ 


Merlbah 

x 

11 

8 

Rosy Pine 

m 

, 


Milang 

! * 

0 

13 

Rudall 

0 

5 

2 

MiHendilla 

! A.M. 

4 

8 

Saddleworth 

* 

A 

5 

Miliicent 

X 

20 

26 

Saddleworth Women's .... 

1 

!* 

2 

Miilinent Women’s 

i 

r - 

r 

Salisbury 

l 

12 

g 

Miltalle 

A.M. 

— 

6 

i Salt Creek 

* 


Mindarie 

• 

1 

5 

Sandalwood 

• 



Minnipa 

! 1 


— 

Scott's Bottom 

X 

0 

6 

Modbury 

i 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay 

A.M. 

§ 

2 

Ifnntrtn Smith 

i i 


r - 

Smoky Bay 

A.M. 



Moonta 

i 1 

— 



Snowtowm 

• 

8 

j 12 

Moorlands 

t 

6 

| 10 

South Kilkerran 

X 

6 

! 2 

Moorook 

* 

— 


Spalding 

i 



MnmhftH 

x 

8 

1 6 

Springton 

i 

g 

g 

MorphettV&le 

X 



Stirling 

t 



Mount Barker 

t 

6 

3 

Stockport 

9 



Mount Bryan 

A.M. 

— 

' — 

Str&thalbyn 

A.M. 

__ 



Mount. flnmnAM 

A.M. 




Streaky Bay 

t 

22 

26 

Mount Gambler 

A.M. 

8 

12 

Tallem Bend 

t 

X 4 

11 

Mount Hope 

01 

5 

2 

Talia 

t 

30 

97 

Mount. PlAAOAnt 

A.M. 



Tantanoola 

A.M. 


8 

Mount Remarkable 

• 



— 

Taplan 

• 

6 

2 

Mount Scfaank 

• 

— 

— 

Taragoro 

1 

7 

4 

MiufnmnnkU 

91 

0 

13 

Tarcowie 

* 



Mundalla 

• 



Tarlee 

♦ 

10 

0 

Murray Bridge 

t 

20 

10 

Tatiara 

t 



Murraytown 

* 

0 

6 

Thrington 

T 

— 

__ 

Mypolonga 

• 

28 

1 24 

Tlntinara 

♦ 

♦ 30 

27 i 

Myrla 

* 

6 

3 - 

Truro 

t 

11 

• ; 

Nantawarra 

t 

7 

4 . 

Tulktne&ra 

04 

7 

ii • 

Naracoorte 

0 

0 

13 ; 

Tweedvale 

A.M. 

7 

n 

Narridy 

; x 

7 

4 

Two Wells i 

0 



Naming 

m 

— 

— 

Ungarra j 

0 

14 

n 

Nelshaby 

« 

— 

— i 

Uraidla and Summertown . ! 

0 



Nethcrton 

X 

0 

3 

Veitch ! 

0 




New Residence 

9 

— 

; — . ; 


0 



. 

North Booborowie 

i 

4 

! 8 ;• 



8 

12 

Nnnjlkompita . T 

5 t 

7 

4 » 

Wanbi 

* 

27 

24 

Nunkeri 

f 

i 6 

1 3 

Wandearah 

0 

12 

1 

O’Loughlin 

i • 

1 11 

8 

Warcowie 

A.M. 


9 

Orroroo 

• 

— 

I — 

Warramboo 

0 

5 

2 

Overland Corner 

! A.M. 

5 

i 2 J 

Wasleys 

t 

14 

11 

Owen 

[ • 

8 


; Waalcys Women's 

♦ 

7 

4 

Parilla 

* 

— 

i — ! 

Watervale 

• 



Parllla Well 

• 

26 

! 30 

W aural tee 

1 

& 

2 

Parilla Well Women's 

! X 

26 

! 30 

1 Weavers 

t 

11 

g 

Parrakie 



1 

Wepowie 

1 

14 

8 

Parana 

A.M. 

1 

■ 8 ! 

White's River 

X 

12 

9 

PaskevUle 

A.M. 

5 

i 2 : 

Whyte-Yaroowie 

9 



Pata 

1 * ’ 

1 

6 I 

1 Wilkawatt Women's 

04 

10 


Penneshaw 

* i 


I 

I Williamstown Women's ... 

A.M. 

6 

~3 

Penola 

A.M. 

2 

i c !j 

! Williamstown. 

• 



Penwortham 

i ; 

7 

4 

Willowle 

• 

8 

3 

Peters ville 

A.M. ! 

6 ! 


Wilmington 

A.M. 

10 

16 

Petina 

A.M. 1 

28 i 

i 27 | 

Windsor 

* 


A.M. 



Wirrabara 

* 



Pinkawillinle 

01 

__ I 


Wlrrllla 

• 

o 

6 

Pinnaroo 

• 




Wimilla r 

92 

20 

17 

Plnnaroo Women's 

t 

i ! 

6 

Wolseley 

A.M. 

11 

8 

Poochera 

t 



Wudinna 

02 



Port Elliot 

04 | 

1 — 

— 

Wynarka 

0 



Pygery 


2 

6 

Yacka 

0 



Quorn 

t 

6 

3 

Yadnarie 

02 

~5 

~2 

Ramoo 

X 

4 

8 

Yaliunda Flat 

t 

Ranid Bav 

0 

14 

11 

Yandiah 

| 

~8 


Redhill 

x 

5 


Yaninee 

• 


Ttwnitwlaham . . T 

l 

6 

~2 

Y&ntanable 

02 



Renmark 

t 



Yeelanna 

0 

8 

3 

Rhvnie 

0 

_ «. 


Y orketown-Melvllle 

• 



Rtchman’s Creek 

a 

7 

4 

Younghusband 

0 

Ul , 

n 

Riverton 

X 

11 

8 

Yurgo 

04 


. 

Riverton Women's 

* 


— 






* No report received during the month of July. f Formal X Held over. x In recess. 

A.M. Annual meeting. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and addross of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader ’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

June 6th. — Present: Nine members. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. Mr. Laslett asked which fodder 
produced the most milk — hay or chaff. He had tried both, and found that his cows, 
when fed on chaff in boxes, wasted a good deal, and bolted the rest. He had fed 
them on long hay, Imbros Island oats, and though there was a certain amount of 
waste, the cows gave as much milk, and, taking into consideration the cost of cutting 
the hay into chaff, he thought it was just as well to feed the hay in the sheaf. Mr. 
Butler said that cows ate chaff greedily as a rule, but on account of their ruminating 
habits they still made full use of the fodder. It would take some experimenting to 
decide the question. “Is it possible to show a profit by top dressing land this yearf" 
Mr. Parish said that land top dressed would carry an extra sheep per acre. The price 
of sheep and wool was low this year, but he still thought it would pay to top dress. 
The Chairman was of the same opinion. He had used more super this year than usual, 
which showed that he was willing to back his opinion with his cash. His pastures 
were better this year, especially a paddock of subterranean clover. This clover, once 
/established and top dressed, would nearly double the .carrying capacity of the land. 
Mr. Griffin favored rye grass, even in summer. After a shower of rain it would sprout, 
and provide a green bite when all else was dry. Mr. Kieselbach failed to see 
how top dressing would show a profit in a year like the present. It was said that the 
weight of wool was increased, but it would take an extra fleece of wool to pay for 
lewt. of super per acre. He had not practised top dressing, yet he had just sold some 
fat lambs for a good figure. Another questioner asked if it would pay to shear 
crossbred sheep twice a year. Mr. Earl, who asked the question, said that at crutching 
time this year the crossbreds were showing a fine staple of wool. He thought that if 
Bheep were shorn in September and again about March, before the end of autumn, 
no injury should result to the sheep, and two wool cheques would be very acceptable 
in these lean times. It was stated that wool shorn in March would be light, but as 
wool was sold on a clean-scoured basis, the absence of yolk would be no detriment. 
Members seemed to agree that one fleece a year was all that could be expected. “In 
what months of the year are vetcheB injurious to stock, and if they affect sheep, in 
what wayf M Mr. Laslatt said that, as a rule, sheep would not eat enough of this 


SENTIMENT OR SECURITY? 

SENTIMENT sometimes dominates the mind of theTestator when choosing an Executor, 
causing him to overlook that more important essential — SECURITY. 

While the value of friendship to the family should not be under-rated, READINESS 
on th e pa rt of a friend or relative to serve as an Executor should not be mistaken for 
ABILITY to undertake these exacting duties. 

Appointing a friend for sentiment J reasons, regardless of his qualifications, frequently 
ends in disaster. SECURITY is the first essential, and is obtainable by appointing — 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
35, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE* 
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weed to do them harm, provided there was grass in the paddock where they were 
running. Mr. Yateman said that if cattle or horses were put in a paddock where 
vetches were in seed, once they took to eating the seed they would keep on eating them, 
with very harmful effects. Tt was a good thing to bleed an animal that was so 
affected; in fact, he thought it was the only cure. Mr. Earl said his sheep were 
running in a paddock where there was a lot of vetch, but they did not eat it so long 
as there was other feed about. Mr. Butler said he had a small patch of it in his 
paddock, and he tried to dig it out, but the roots were tough and penetrated the soil 
to a great depth. It was suggested that the small patch might be covered with sea- 
weed; this would kill all vegetation for a year or so, but after that time grass would 
grow again. The vetch plants flowered in September and October, and bore seed 
immediately afterwards. 


COONAWARRA. 

Meeting held June 4-th. Present: Nine members. A discussion on ‘ ‘ Pruning Apricot 
Trees” took place. 


middle-north district. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL *S FEAT.) 

BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

June 5th. — Present: 14 members and visitors. 

During the afternoon a pruning demonstration was given by Mr. J. B. Harris 
(District Horticultural Instructor). The evening meeting took the form of a social. 
Items were rendered by Miss E. Cummings, Messrs. W. J. Cummings, J. B. Harris, 
and E. J. Carmichael. Mr. II. C. Pritchard (General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) 
addressed the meeting on topics connected with the Bureau. He then presented trophies 
won in the Seed Wheat Competition to Mr. K. L. Carmichael, first; Mr. A. D. Bray, 
second; and Champion (presented by Superphosphate Association) to Mr. P. L. Car- 
michael. Mr. Pritchard then presented Life Membership Certificates to Mfcssrs. W. 
Cummings, sen., and A. H. Warner. The President then presented Mr. W. Cummings 
with a silver inkstand, suitably engraved, on behalf of the Branch in appreciation of 
his services for 19 years as Secretary. 


BELALIE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

Mrs. Moore presided over an attendance of 15 members, at the meeting of June 4th, 
which was held at Mrs. Haskard's homestead, when a Rose Pruning Demonstration was 
given by Mr. J. B. Harris (District Horticultural Instructor). On June 13th 12 
members attended the annual meeting of the Gladstone Women's Branch. 


EVERARD EAST. 

The annual meeting was held on June 14th, and was attended by 11 members. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. Hughes) presented the annual report, and officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 


KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

June 10th. — Present: Nine members. 

Mr. A. IT. Buchanan read a paper dealing with “Poultry," in the course of which 
he stated that farmers would have to take more trouble and care in selection of stock, 
or they would probably find it difficult to obtain a market for eggs. Referring to the 
grading of eggs, he said both the Red Comb Egg Association and the National Egg 
Company Ltd. were of greit benefit to the suburban poultry keepers, inasmuch as the 
difference in price was as much as lOd. per dozen above the market. It seemed almost 
impossible for ordinary farmers to join such associations, because they could not comply 
with the regulations of housing and feeding and general equipment. The association 
also had a tendency to lower the prices of grades sold by farmers, which during the 
summer were not always f.a.q. The stock on most farms was so mixed and inbred 
that they deteriorated in size and health. Ho considered it far better to keep 100 
young fowls and look after them well than to keep twice the number and half -starve 
them. In order to keep them young and up to the mark it was necessary to spend a 
lot of time in ringing their legs and to keep on culling out any that appeared to be 
unprofitable. Unless they were rung or marked, one never knew their age or when to 
put them out. For a farm floek, the White Leghorn and Black Orpingtons were very 
suitable breeds. Although the blacks did not lay so continuously, they laid when eggs 
weto §|(jrood price, viz., April, May, and June. In order to keep the flock up to whatever 
mumbeir #ne could look after, one should rear about that number of chicks each year, 
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because 50 per cent, were generally roosters, and it was necessary to allow for deaths. 
The day-old chick business appealed to the farmer, because in getting the chicks 
already hatched the trouble seemed to be over, but it was not so. The advantages over 
hen hatching were that all the trouble came at once in looking after them, and not bo 
many coops and pens were needed as with the hens, but unless procured from a reliable 
person, by getting them, say, in July, one would probably get a fair percentage from 
pullets ' eggs, which might be very small and hard to rear, because the older hens did 
not lay until later. Anyone breeding chicks from their own liens had a fair idea to 
the class of egg they would produce, and by grading the best eggs of standard weight 
there would be an improvement in the progeny. Where batched with .the incubator, 
the chicks were healthy, and did not get any disease from the hens, such as scaly leg, 
to which the heavy breeds seemed to be very subject, nor head lice, which was responsible 
for a large percentage of deaths in chicks with the hens. On examination with a 
magnifying glass of a chicken affected with head lice, one would find scores of very* 
small lice, which appeared to be standing on the head and burrowing into the skull. 
If left, and the chick did not die, the lice changed to the amber-colored lice found 
later around the vent and tail feathers. When that was the case the chicks were worried 
right from the start, and consequently lost their vitality, and were more subject to 
colds and roup. The tick was largely responsible for losses during the summer, such 
as cholera and diarrhoea, caused by poison inserted into the body from the tick bites. 
The droppings during the night would act as a guide to the bird's health. If Jigjht 
green and whitish, it indicated cholera, and if colored throughout with pale pink and 
meat-like substance it indicated round worms or diarrhoea, especially in half-groton 
chicks, which became pale and lost feathers. There was also the gape worm, a Y-shaped 
or forked worm of about Jin. to I in. in length. They attached themselves to the mucous 
membranes of the windpipe and sucked the blood. The bird continually opened its 
mouth and gapped for breath. A featlen dipped in turpentine inserted in the windpipe 
and turned round would remove some of the worms, or sulphur blown down the throat 
would help to dislodge them. Housing. — In housing poultry there were three essentials — 
face the east so that the morning sun shone Tight in, thereby purifying the air and 
at the same time helping to keep in check vermin which bred rapidly in dark, ill- 
vc-ntilatcd houses. The north, south, and west of the house should be wind proof, 
y because nearly all cold weather and rain came from those quarters. (2) The house 
i should have a good roof to keep the rain from soaking through and causing dampness 
under the birds; and (3) the floor should be higher than the surrounding ground to 
keep the floor dry. To ensure good ventilation it was a good plan to leave a space 
between the back wall and the roof. Houses should be kept as clean as possible at 
all times. In feeding laying hens, wet mash should be fed in the mornings to obtain 
the best results. He used bran and pollard in equal parts by measure, the bran being 
scalded and allowed to swell, and then sufficient pollard added to make it dry enough 
to stay in the mould of the hand. During winter months lib. of meatineal and a little 
poultry spice added would be beneficial. As much greenfeed as one could give would 
help during summer. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BRINKWORTH (Average annual rainfall, lfl.OHn.). 

June 9th. — Present: 20 members. 

The matter of awarding a prize for the competitor securing highest number of points 
over a period of years in the local Seed Wheat Competition was discussed and referred 
to a committee for further consideration. The following paper, “Lowering Cost of 
Production with the Diesel Tractor,' * was read by Mr. B. Ottens. An animated dis- 
cussion ensued: — “During the past few years it has been the aim of the Australian 
wheatgrower to increase wheat production and produce it at less cost. Owing to adverse 
seasons which have existed practically all over Australia during the last three or four 
years, farmers have found it impossible to produce more wheat, consequently their 
attention has been forced to cutting their production costs. Thousands of farmers 
throughout Australia have changed from horse power to motor power on their farms, 
and after having worked the tractors for several years, are fully convinced that tractors 
will work as cheaply, or, in most instances, much more cheaply than horses. Neverthe- 
less, the cost of producing a crop of wheat is still too high. No doubt many farmers 
will say*, *We know it is, but how can we lower itf' One way to do so is to use a 
Diesel or semi-Diesel engined tractor, instead of horses, or a magneto and carburettor- 
fitted kerosine tractor. After having perused several dozen papers written on tractors 
or power farming which appeared in the Journal of Agriculture from time to time, I 
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find that the coat of seeding with a kero&ine tractor, for fuel, oil, petrol, and grease, 
ranges from 104d. to Is. per aere, averaging lid. per acre. After having worked a 
crude oil Diesel tractor for four seasons' seeding, and kept an accurate daily account of 
same, I will endeavor to show that a Diesel engined tractor will cut lid. per acre in 
half. Four years' seeding with a 20 hoe combine and a set of light harrows attached 
are as follows: — Area, 1,908 acres; time 507 hours; 418galls. crude oil at) lid. per 
gallon, £19 0s. 2d.; 151galls kerosine at is. 3d. per gall, £9 8s. 9<L; 62galls. oil (engine 
and gearbox), at 5s. 3d. per gall., £6 15s. Od; grease at l£d. per day, 56 days, 5s. 5d. ; 
ignition fuses for starting, 7s. 2d.; total, £45 10s. This works out at 54d. per acre, oi- 
ls, 7d. per hour. (Adelaide prices would be over fd. an acre less). As 5$d. is just 
half of lid., the cost with a kerosine tractor would be £91, or a saving of £45 10s. for 
the Diesel tractor. Assuming that a farmer ploughs, harrows twice, cultivates twice, 
sows and reaps 480 acres per year, it will take him approximately 850 hours to do so, 
with a 15-30 horsepower tractor. As the Diesel motor saves la. 7d. per hour in 850 
hours, it would mean a saving of £67 6s. per annum. Again, assuming that a* tractor 
lasts for eight years, the Diesel tractor would save £67 6s. per year, and, adding com- 
pound interest at the rate of 6 per cent, on the first £67 6s., and each £67 6s. until the 
eighth year, it would mean a saving of £625 15s., or, in other words, over £100 more 
than the price of a new tractor. The saving in fuel and oil are not the only ways a 
Diesel engine cuts down cpsts, however, for there is also the replacing of spare parts 
to be considered. The total cost for engine replacements for three years' ploughing, 
cultivating, seeding, and reaping (no harrowing), covering an area of 4,183 acres, does 
not exceed £19 10s., or £6 10s. per annum. After this sum was spent, the motor was 
practically like new, because the main wearing parts had been replaced : that is, pistons, 
cylinder barrels, and rings. Another great feature of the crude oil Diesel tractor is its 
extraordinary reserve power and simplicity of construction, doing away with the 
trickiest part of most motors, namely, the magneto and spark plugs, also the car- 
burettor. Even the valves, push rods, rocker arms, &c., are eliminated in the semi- 
Diesel. Perhaps some fanners say, ‘Yes ; they are noted for economy and durability, 
but are they reliable? ' During the three years I have only lost one day's work owing 
to the breakage of a small part. Nowhere is reliability of such great importance m 
in aeroplanes, where pilot and passengers' lives depend upon reliability, a*id I think 
the fact that to-day there are huge air liners built which depend solely on Diesel crudo 
oil engines, speaks for itself." 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

KILKERRAN. 

May 13th. — Present: 14 members and five visitors. 

Mr. A. Sawade read a paper, " Farm Finance." Mr. Bawade said that because South 
Australia was a State which depended for its well-being almost wholly upon rural pro- 
duction, it naturally followed that the prosperity or otherwise of the rural producer 
would be reflected in the State as a whole. Some persons would no doubt 
say that drought conditions, prevailing during the past three or four years, 
combined with the falling prices of saleable produce, had been largely to blame 
for the farmers' difficulties. Nevertheless, Yorke Peninsula had not been hit so very 
severely by drought. In a few instances, yields had been slightly below the average, 
but in others they had been well above normal. Therefore, so far as their part of the 
State was concerned, they must look elsewhere for the cause, such as in the high cost 
of living, and in the high capitalisation of property. The economic factors that dominate 
the position might be grouped under two headings, namely: — (1) Mean cost of pro- 
duction; and (2) current prices offering for rural produce concerned. Over the latter, 
unfortunately, the producer had very little control. With regard to the former — costB 
of production — it could be said that while the farmer generally had an uneasy feeling 
of their immediate effects, he was rarely, if ever, able to define them with any degree 
of accuracy. Moreover, as such costs always varied from holding to holding, and from 
season to season, the value of any attempt to determine mean costs would largely depend 
on the number of units under observation, and upon the number of seasons over which 
the inquiry extended. During the past few years enormous prices had been realised for 
land in their district. It should be remembered that the mere fact of finding capital, 
whether personal or borrowed, to purchase and stock a farm was not the end of the 
^ story. That capital had to earn interest, which became the property of the owner if 
%BpK>nal, or must be paid to his creditors, if borrowed. On a farm there was only one 
smgfree from which interest could come, namely, the revenue of farm undertakings. It 
that net profits could only be claimed after interest claims on capital invested 
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had been fully satisfied. As an example, he took the case of a small farm of 600 acres, 
and assumed that the price paid was £30 per acre, that two-thirds of the farm would be 
cropped annually, and the remaining third fallowed, and that the area under cron wouM 
be half wheat and half barley. If wheat averaged 30bush. per acre at a price ox 4s. and 
barley averaged 25bush. per acre and returned 2s. per bushel, with the invested capital 
at 5 per cent, it would give the following results: — Income — Wheat, 200 acres at SObush. 
at 4s., £1,200; barley, 200 acres at 25bush. at 2s., £500; total income, £1,700. Expenses 
— Interest, 600 acres, £30, at 5 per cent., £900; interest farm plant, £1,500 at 10 per 
cent., £150; interest permanent improvements, £2,400 at 24 per cent., £60; cornsaeks, 
11,000 at 9d., £137 5s.; kerosine and oil, 12 months’ supply, £152 15s.; super, 20 
tons at £5, £100; total expenses, £1,500; total income over expenses, £200. An animated 
discussion followed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

LAURA BAY. 

Meeting held June 8th at Mr. W. W. Bowell’s residence. Present: 11 members. An 
article, “The Blowfiy Pest,” was read by Mr. A. Dixon. This subject proved of 
timely interest. The blowfly is causing considerable trouble in this district. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

Meeting held June 10th. Present: Mr. T. Speed (Chairman) and 11 members. An 
instructive paper, “Stimulating Interest in the Work of the Agricultural Bureau,” was 
read by Mr. L. Myers. 


MUDAMUCKLA. 

Meeting held June 14th. Present: 12 members. Mr. L. Watson read a paper, “The 
Uses of a Motor Truck on the Farm,” which aroused an interesting discussion. 


P1NKAWTLLINIE. 

/ The monthly meeting was held at Mr. T. Hudson’s residence. Mr. A. Lienert presided 
^ver an attendance of nine members. An excellent paper, “The Depression in the 
Wheat Industry, Its Cause, and the Probable Cure,” was read by Mr. B. Hudson. 


ROBERTO AND YERRAN. 

June 11th. — Present: Eight members. 

Increasing Production on the Farm. — Mr. H. Smith read the following paper: — * 
“The first essential is to adopt a definite system of farm management. See that the 
stock and plant are as up to date as possible so that work can be done easily and 
well at the right time. On moBt farms in this district old and new land have to be 
cultivated. Always have early fallow, and see that it is well worked, free from stumps, 
etc., so that a good seedbed can be prepared. All weeds should be kept down, for which 
purpose sheep can be used between cultivatings, and they will also help to pack the 
ground. Fallow should be worked when summer rains fall to conserve moisture and 
to prepare a good seedbed. Many farmers start to prepare the land at seeding time, 
which results in considerable loss. It means loss of early rains, a late seeding, and a 
late start with next year’s fallow. Secondly, if the ground is in good heart, good seed 
and varieties suited to the district are important. All seed should be graded. In 
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districts where the rainfall is from 12-14in., early and mid season varieties should be 
selected, and it is also well to sow oats on fallow so that a good hay cut can be obtained. 
A farm that can produce plenty of hay feed, &c., is usually one that is properly prepared, 
worked, and sown at the right time. Large implements are a great help in seeding 
operations; seed can be quickly Bown after a good opening rain. Thirdly — Various 
classes of livestock are necessary to increase production. Only the best should be 
kept, and with all stock up to the standard there will never be any difficulty in selling 
any surplus animals.” Discussing the paper, Mr. J. Pahl agreed that good methods 
and breeding combined with mixed farming were essential for increased production. 
Mr. 8. Barber said it was essential to work the land as often as was possible. Mixed 
farming practices were essential. Sheep of the best suited breed should be kept, and 
good stock raised at all times. Mr. L. Gordon thought shallow working of land in 
this locality was essential. He worked his land with the rigid tyne implement in 
preference to the spring tyne. He advised raising crossbred lambs for mutton and 
freezing. Mr. C. Masters considered it was not necessary to work the land unless 
weeds appeared ; much harm was done working loose soils too frequently. 


WIBBULLA. 

Meeting held May 8th. Present: Eight members. The Hon. Secretary read several 
items from the Journal of Agriculture dealing with seeding and depths of sowing, which 
brought forward a good discussion. 

WUDINNA (Average annual rainfall, 13.68in,). 

Meeting held May 7th. Present: 11 members. An instructive paper, 1 i Farm 
Economy,” was presented by Mr. A. Shephard. The meeting was held at the residence 
of Mr. W. Bartley. Supper was provided by the ladies. 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

Meeting held May 20th. Present: 14 members. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
E. L. Orchard and H. D. Adams, of the Department of Agriculture. 


YANTANABIE. 

May 1st. — Present: 17 members and three visitors. 

The meeting took the form of a “ Question Box.” The following subjects were dis- 
cussed: — “ Which is the most suitable type of horse for the district?” Messrs. B. 
Hagett and F. Miller favored the Suffolk Punch sire, being fairly active, clean legged, 
and medium weight. “What is the best depth to sow in this district?” Members 
favored a lin. seeding. “Is it advisable to harrow, and when?” Several speakers had 
found that the use of harrows after the wheat was up most advisable. Mr. H. Mathews 
reported having harrowed part of his crop twice. Weeds were destroyed in tins way, 
and the crop returned 3bush. to the acre, whereas the crop not harrowed was not worth 
reaping. About three weeks after the crop appeared it should be harrowed. Mr. J. 
Karutz reported excellent results from this practice. Charlock was destroyed by the 
adoption of this plan. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OP MOUNT LOFTY BANGES.) 

BBINKLEY. 

Meeting held on June llth. Present: 20 members and two visitors. The evening 
was devoted to a discussion of correspondence and local matters, also the annual social 
to be held on July llth. 


BBOWNLOW. 

May 7th. — Present: 16 members and five visitors. 

The Home Garden. — Mr. C. Schiller read the following paper: — “The ground 
should be covered with 3in. or 4in. of old stable manure, and dusted with lime before 
being dug up from 6in. to 9in. deep. A good watering once or twice a week is best. 
The ground Bhould be kept free from weeds and be loosened with a hand cultivator 
every three weeks. Liquid manure will be found of great benefit to the garden. Let 
the water stand 24 hours on the manure before applying it to the garden. Shorthorn 
carrot, Swedish Giant cabbage, Cauliflower Metropolitan, Drumhead lettuce, White 
Spine cucumber, Early Dwarf and Early Prolific tomatoes are some of the best varieties 
obtainable. 
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TULKINEARA. 

Meeting held June 11th. Present: 11 members and live visitor*. Mr. A. H. Robin, 
B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), addressed the meeting on the subject, 1 i Ail- 
ments of Cows. ” Numerous questions were answered by Mr. Robin. 

WILKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

The meeting of April 15th took the form of a social afternoon held at Mrs. Koch’s 
residence. Items of interest were read to the members by Mrs. Koch. Afternoon tea 
was then served and a visit was made to the garden. 

YURGO. 

Meeting held April 30th. Present: 10 members. The meeting took the form of a 
“Question Box.” Several questions were asked, each being followed by an interesting 
discussion. 

YURGO. 

Meeting held June 5th. Present: Nine members and two visitors. Mr. R. L. Griffiths 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address relating to diseases in wheat 
crops. An instructive discussion followed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.05in.). 

May 17th. — Present: 18 members and two visitors. 

Converting Scrub Country into Pasture Land. — The following paper was read 
by Mr. W. Drummond: — “There are various types of scrub country, but for the pur- 
poses of this paper our attention can be confined to three, namely — big timber, timber 
too large for rollers, and Tollable scrub. The first mentioned is naturally the more 
slowly developed, because more work is entailed in bringing about the desired result. 
Probably the easiest and most effective way of handling very big timber fis by cutting 
a frill with an axe into the sap-wood and immediately pouring in an arsenic solution. 
Timber treated in this manner dies gradually, commencing at the extremities df Ute 
lower limbs, and working inwards until eventually the top of the tree is reached. 
One advantage of this work is the lack of shoots. In country where big timber is 
not too thick this method should prove very successful. Country that has timber too 
large for the roller must be axed, and the only method that is to be considered at 
the outset is mullenising, i.e., to cut level with or, if possible, below the ground. It 
would probably pay to have the wood cut up into lengths ready to be handled as firewood. 
Timber handled in this way takes about 12 months to dry sufficiently to be used 
for firewood, and before the wood is cleared off, shoots are very vigorous. Prom 
the moment the wood is carted this country should be treated in the same manner as 
unhandled scrub that is readily rolled, apart from shoots, and for the sake of eradicat- 
ing undergrowth. This course will be found desirable. From now on I propose to 
give both types of country the same treatment. In both cases, a good rolling well 
done is worth infinitely more than a badly-done job. The best time to roll is as 
soon after winter as possible, so that the roots of the scrub will receive a check at the 
time of rolling, and also at the time of burning through the shoots from 1ft. to 2ft. 
in height. A good burn helps tremendously in clearing undergrowth, as well as saving 
a large amount of work in the clearing up prior to ploughing, and having a large 
influence on subsequent cropping. Yaccas are a rather difficult proposition. Our 
practice has been to use a cutter, and with this and the aid of a sledge hammer 
to shear them off level with the ground, after which it is a comparatively dajsy 
matter to cart them into heaps and bum them. The first cultivation should be a 
good one, and I prefer using a heavy cultivator to a disc plough. If a disc plough 

is used to do a good job it means that undue strain is imposed on the implement 

when negotiating stumps, and consequently breakages and worn-out parts are continually 
requiring replacements. My main objection to this machine is its inability to perform 
even work on the bed of the ploughing. Heavy cultivators are available that will taka 
through a large quantity of rubbish, and at the same time bring all roots of under- 
growth to the surface of the ground instead of burying it as in the case of a dis c 

plough. The ground should be left as fallow before cropping, thereby enabling several 
workings to be performed. This would make for the surer method of destroying the 
undergrowth, and enhance the chance of a better return from the subsequent crop. 
It may be argued that the shoots will become a menace, but this is one of the best 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Conferences. 

Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau will be held as under: — 

Murray Mallee, September 30th, at Alawoona (Secretary, Mr. B. L. Finey). 

Eyre Peninsula (Eastern), October (itli, at Kim ha (Secretary, Mr. M. Martin). 

Eyre Peninsula, October 9th, at Wudinna (Secretary, Mr. C. A. Newbon). Altered 
from October 8th. * 

Non-irrigated Fruits Districts, November 4tli, at Angaston (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Robinson). 

Papers, questions, &<*., for Conferences should be in the hands of the General Secretary, 
Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, a fortnight before the respective dates stated above. 


List of Probable Dates of Country Shows During 1930. 


Name. Secretary. Address. 

Eudunda C. R. Treloar . . Eudunda 

Streaky Bay R. A. Kay . . . . Streaky Bay . . 

Blyth E. E. Ecker man n Blyth 

Kapunda W. J. Tylor . . . Kapunda 

Belalie (Jamestown) . L. M. W. Judell Jamestown .. .. 

n — a. TM : _ ,1 / T • \ n r r» i.* x t • 


Loxton J. M. Smart . . Loxton 

Lameroo H. H. Perrin . . Lameroo 

Tarlee .. II. E. Reed . .. Tarlee 

Wooroora (Tarlee) .. A. R. Reed . . .. Riverton 

Pinnaroo J. II. Dewhirst . Pinnaroo 

Clare F. W. Knappstein Clare 

Central York© Penin. D. M. S. Davies Minlaton 

(Minlaton) 

Mount Gambier II. L. Kennedy . Mount Gambier . . 

Tatiara (Bordertown) A. F. Baker . . . Bordertown . . . . 


Approx. Date of Show. 
September 24tli 
October 1st 
October 1st 
October 4th 
October 7th and 8th 
October 8th « 

October 8th 
October 8th 
October 8th 
October 10th 
October 15tli 
October 18 th 
October 22nd 

October 22nd and 23rd 
October 29th and 30th 


Secretaries of Show Societies are invited to advise the Editor of the dates of their Shows . 


Tobacco Growing. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) states that in connection with the 
growing of tobacco in Australia, it must be remembered by anyone contemplating becoming 
a grower that air-cured leaf is not saleable, and so it is necessary for all producers to 
erect a flue-curing barn for the preparation of the leaf. As quality of the cured leaf 
is more important than quantity, the climate of the locality and the soil type must be 
carefully considered, because they play a great part towards (the production of tl» r J 
required quality. Where the climate of a district is sufficiently favorable for the^f eBc ^f 
in g of good leaf, the usual difficulty is to And suitable soils, because it appeatinmat 
in the Adelaide hills good color and flne texture can only be secured on soils so light 
in color that theyi are almost white, and then they should be resting on a yellowish clay 
about 2ft. from the surface. The land Bhould be liberally fertilised with superphos- 
phate, say, 3cwts. per acre, and some of the really light-colored and light-textured soils 
should also receive sulphate of potash and sulphate of ammonia. If sufficient rain 
does not ||all in the summer to keep the plants growing strongly, just enough irrigation 
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water should be given to promote healthy growth. Too much irrigation leads to exces- 
sive rankness. The seed should be sown in seed boxes, and, preferably under glass, in 
September; transplanting will then be done in November. The spacing of the plants 
will depend on the soil in which they are grown; in the Angaston district they should 
be about 30in. apart in rows about 36in. apart. There is no one in this State who 
grows tobacco seedlings for sale, but some growers have a big surplus of plants each 
year, and they sell them at about £1 per 1,000. 

Wheats for Low Rainfall Districts. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), in reply to the question , i ‘ What are 
the names of the three newest varieties of wheat for drier districts , 1 ’ which was asked at 
the Conference of Upper North Blanches of the Agricultural Bureau, said of proved 
wheats for dry districts there had been two prominent successes. Nabawa had been the 
outstanding wheat of the last 10 years for low rainfall conditions. It produced grain 
of a first-class quality and was resistant to flag smut. Next was Canberia, a variety 
which was earlier than Early Gluyas, but very susceptible to loose smut. Sultan was 
also a popular variety and now occupied sixth place on the list of important wheats 
grown in this State. Boseworthy College had recently bred a wheat 1 i Sword* 1 (Sultan x 
Ford) which had given better returns than any crossbred wheat raised at the College. 
In Western Australia two varieties in Noongaar and Merriden were proving themselves 
under light rainfall conditions. 

Wheat Mildew. 

The following inquiry has been received from the Elbow Hill Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau: — “ Several crops of wheat in this district are affected with a disease 
of some description. The plants affected have a loose, white, powdery substance adhering 
to the leaves and stem exactly the same as red rust attacks wheat. ff In Teply, the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture (Mr. W. «f. Spafford) says the disease referred to, in 
all probability, is wheat mildew. In some seasons this disease is fairly common in some 
portions of the State, but as a rule does not do much damage. It is most noticeable 
while the wheat plants are quite small, and as the season advances practically ,all signs 
of the disease disappear and to outward appearances the crop recovers, although the 
yield cannot possibly be as good as if the crop had not been affected. When the disease 
is prominent early in the season, feeding off the affected crop will help it considerably, 
as admitting sunlight and wind tend to kill the fungus. 


Flax Culture. 

The Tatiara Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who sought information on flax 
culture, has been informed by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) that 
flax has been grown in many localities in South Australia at different times, and in the 
early days several mills for handling the fibre were operated, but during each period 
when interest in the crop was worked up, it was found that other crops were more 
profitable. The crop grows well, anywhere in this State where the annual rainfall is 
25in. or more on, the average, but for the handling of the flax a plentiful water supply 
as well as good rainfall is essential. 


98 per cent. (Super. 

At the Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau the following 
question was asked, * 1 Have the departmental officers had any experience with 98 per cent, 
super tha£ is on the market, and would it pay to use same instead of the 45 per cent, 
as a saving in freight and handling 1” Professor A. J. Perkins, in reply, said depart* 
mental experience showed that returns from 98 per emit, super corresponded to those 
^secured from equivalent quantities of 45 per cent., i.e., 411bs. of 98 per cent, super gave 
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.as good returns as 901bs. of 45 per cent. He was informed by sellers that Adelaide 
prices were as follows: — 98 per cent, super, £11 15s. per ton; 45 per cent, super, £4 15s. 
per ton; rail freight to* Orroroo, 15s. 6d. per ton. As an illustration, it would be sup- 
posed that a farmer put in 300 acres and used 901bs. of 45 per cent, super per acre, 
12.05 tons, which would cost him £57 4s. 9d. for this super. With 98 per cent, super he 
would need 5.53 tons at £11 5s. per ton, £02 4s. 5d., a difference of £4 19s. (id. Freight 
on 12.05 tons of 45 per cent, at 15s. 8d. per ton equals £9 6s. 9d., and freight on 5.53 tons 
of 98 per cent, super at 15s. 6d. equals £4 5s. 9d. — less difference in costs of super, 
£4 19s. (id. — a saving of Is. 6d. Therefore, there would be •> saving of Is. 0d. only, 
plus freight, and handling on the farm. 

Export Lambs. 

Following an inquiry made by the Mount Compass Agricultural Bureau, Mr. W. .1. 
Spaffcrd (Deputy Director of Agriculture) states that the ideal lamb to send to English 
markets is one that has reached * ‘ primeness * * whilst being suckled by its mother. In 
shape it should be short, with deep and broad brisket, and broad, flat back, rounded ribs, 
rounded rump, well filled between the hind legs, and have relatively short legs. Because 
it is usual in England to regard the meat from the black-faced breeds of sheep as being 
better quality than that from the white-faced breeds, the lambs exported should have 
black faces. The breeds of sheep^used to produce ideal export lambs will depend on the 
natural conditions obtaining. Where the rainfall is heavy and lambs can be reared 
properly if dropped in the spring, probably the best lambs would be secured by mating 
Southdown rams with Border Leicester, English Leicester, or Romney Marsh ewes. Next 
in importance to Bouthdowns would be Shropshire rams for these conditions, and the 
ewes might be replaced by Corriedales or halfbreds bred from Merino ewes by one of 
the long-wool breeds. Where it is essential that the Limbs be dropped ,m the autumn 
and winter, the ewes would be half-bred Border Leicester, English Leicester, or Lincoln 
or pure-bred Corriedales, and the rams used would be Southdowns. 

Planting Orange Trees to Minimise Wind Injuries. 

A correspondent at Mannum states that he is planting 300 orange trees, and asks for 
the best plan to adopt in spacing the trees in order to reduce wind injuries to a 
minimum. The inquiry was submitted to the Chief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. 
Quinn), who suggests that the trees be planted on what is often called the 1 * staggered * 9 
system, but is known to fruitgrowers as the septuple or hexagonal method. This method 
of allotment places the trees so that viewed diagonally the lines of treeB run at an 
angle of 60° in every direction. For setting out a small area of reasonably even- 
surfaced land, all that is needed to peg it out accurately is to project a straight line 
along the outer edge of the headland — preferably along the highest side, if there is any 
slope on the land. Then take a wire — No. 10 galvanized is suitable — fix a fairly large 
ring on one end, and on the other fix a pointed stake. See that when the wire is 
stretched straight the distance from the outer edge of the ring to the centre of the 
pointed stake, i.e., at the point, is the distance apart the trees are to be planted. 
Measure with this the spaces on the base line, and drive a peg in at each position. 

Then, starting at one end, drop the ring end of the wire over the first peg, draw it 
tightly, and describe an arc on the ground at what seems midway between the first and 
second pegs and where the second row is expected to be placed. Move the ring on to 
No. 2 peg and repeat the movement back over the same spot, and where this second 
arc intersects the first one is the exact position for a stake. Repeat this from each peg 
along the full length of the base line, then straighten up and firm this second line of 
, stakes, and use them as a base line to project the next row, and so on across the field. 

; Two wires of the same length with a ring on each end can be used to define the tree 
positions. In that case, one end ring encircles adjacent pegs, and the outer ends 
stretched until the rings overlap, which gives the position for the peg. 
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FORD CARS 
and TRUCKS 
•re BRITISH 
EMPIRE 
PRODUCTS 


Hard work this! 


Ford trucks excel at difficult haulage 


CONVINCING proof of the marked 
^ superiority of the Ford 30 cwt. 
Truck was given recently on par- 
ticularly difficult road -making 
ations at Turton's Track, 
Forest (Vic.) 


After severe competitive tests. Fold 
30 cwt Tracks were selected by 
Contractor C Snell for the work of 
carrying quarried stone up a pre- 
cipitous, rough and winding track 
from a quarry hundreds of feet 
below tbe road. 


So steep and rough was tbe rigmg 
track that. Instead of curves, dead 
ends were planned, tbe trucks 
running forward to a corner, then 
"reversing” to the next— a test of 
driving skill as well as of security 
of brakes. 


The Ford Trucks averaged 20 trips 
per day carrying over li yards of 
stone per trip. The fact that many 
thousands of miles were accom- 
plished without damage or strain 
proves positively the tremendous 
reserves of strength and power 
possessed by the new Ford 
Track. Motors, chassis, 
gears, brakes, and bodies 
all stood the test magnifi- 
cently. 



|t Is in work of this gruel- 
ling nature — in achievi 
apparently impossible — that 


'Par Natiaml Eeonomy" 


Ford Track has built its splendid 
reputation throughout Australia. 
And its proved economy is as 
remarkable as its proved pert 
formanee. 



fWSSS amt. Mtm*0* ar m *a kk Trmat 


What stoat your haulage work? Hava ran 
visited yam r nearest Ford Dealer sad sees this 
remarkable Track d e monstrated — have you 
driven it yourself — or tod your drivers handle 
It? If not, then do so now, for its nnasaal 
power, sturdiness and adaptability demand first 
hand knowledge in times when lower costs of 
haulage may mean the difference between profit 
and loss In your business. 


lf.C-30/ 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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Mr. Quinn suggests, if the land be deep and good, the trees be placed 24ft. apart on. 
this septuple or staggered system. This will give about 87 trees per acre. If the soil 
is not calculated to grow large trees, set them 22ft. apart septuple, which will take 
about 102 trees to cover each acre. The space devoted to the pegged-out headland is 
deducted from the plantable area. 

If the trees are planted 24ft. apart on the square and, as suggested, a fifth 
tree is set in the centre of the square made by each four it will form what is known to 
fruitgrowers as the quincunx system of allotment This interplanting system would 
give about 137 trees as against 75 where the trees are in squares of 24ft. each way* 
It would not only crowd the trees, but the cultivation lanes would be narrowed down 
to approximately 17ft. in two directions, and 12 in two others, which certainly allows 
insufficient room for the trees to expand and a cultivator to be used between them. 

If you wish to try planting a wind shelter, why not try a closely-set hedge of common 
bamboo reeds. They could be set within 25ft. of the outside row of trees, and their 
roots do not spread long distances. 


Stable Manure and Fruit Trees. 

Replying to the Balhaimah Branch of the Agricultural Bureau which asked, “What 
is the chemical action of stable manure on fruit trees! ? 1 the Chief Horticultural Instructor 
(Mr. Geo. Quinn) says it is claimed by] authorities on agricultural chemistry that a ton 
of a pure sample of stable or horse manure, which has not been leached by water or 
rain or permitted to become excessively heated by fermentative action, and become what 
is known as “fire fanged, ” may contain as high as 171bs. of nitrogen, 131bs. of potash, 
91bs. of phosphoric acid, and lOlbs. of lime. The average sample of stable manure as 
handled and used here could not be expected to still retain these quantities, more par- 
ticularly the nitrogen. The kind of food given the horses and the ages of the animals 
would also influence the quantities of these compounds found in the manure. As far 
as our knowledge extends, it is generally conceded that 'it is not bo much the gain 
received from the direct addition to the land of these plant foods from the manure 
itself that benefits the trees or crops, but the indirect actions it has on the soil body* 
The mass of organic matter absorbs water and holds it, whilst in its slow decomposition 
it liberates heat, and facilitates the formation of carbonic and humic acids, which in 
turn assist in breaking down insoluble mineral compounds containing plant foods, but 
which ordinary soil moisture could not bring into solution. Its physical action on the 
soil renders it friable, open, and aerated. It appears to be the essential medium for 
securing greater bacterial activity in the soil. It is possible the results of this increased 
activity are the more direct cause of stimulating the growth of foliage, shoots, and 
fruits on our fruit trees than is the addition of the quota of the plant food elements 
mentioned above as being conveyed to the land in the manure itself. 


Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing publications: — 

“Cocoa: World Production and Trade,” Report No. 27. 

“Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests,” W. R. Thompson, Ph.l)., I).Sc., 
Report No. 29. 

“Canadian Fruit Shipments,” Report No. 30. 

“Production of Tung Oil in the Empire,” Report No. 31. 

The above are published by the Empire Marketing Board. Price, Is. each net. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticulture, 
fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar subjects, will be 
referred to the Government experts, and replies will be published 
in these pages for the benefit of producers generally. The name and 
address of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspon- 
dence should be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agri- 
culture, Adelaide. ” 

[Replies supplied by Government Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

'< i jp, w. C ., 9 9 Hawker, reports cow in milk for 12 months. Milk when scalded becomes 
curdled. 

Reply — The condition may be due to the cow drying off, especially if the cow is well 
forward in calf. Try the following general treatment: — (1) Give drench of — Epsom 
salts, lib.; ginger, 4 tablespoonfuls; treacle, 1 cupful; warm water, 2 pints. (2) 
Subsequently feed on good quality feed — bran and chaff (damped), and mix in a 
handful of sterilised sweet ground bonemeal daUy. (3) If green feed is available this 
will help to restore condition. Advise if condition gets worse. 

“H. G. DkG., m Coomandook, asks cure for cows which develop symptoms of staggering 
gait and staring eyes, then go down, are blown, and ultimately die. 

The symptoms point to the trouble being due to either of the following conditions: — 
1. Bloat. 2. Milk fever. 1. Bloat. — This is the name given to a condition due to the 
accumulation of gas in the paunch, and the symptoms vary according to the amount 
of gas present. Those described by you would occur when the animal is dangerously 
distended with gas and on the point of suffocation. Treatment must be given at once, 
and consists of puncturing the paunch (which lies on the left side) in the triangular 
space situated between the bottom of the spine of the loins, the point of the hip, and 
the last rib. This may be done by means of a sharp pocket knife, followed by the 
insertion of a sharpening steel, which is moved aV>out in order to keep the paunch 
contents from blocking the aperture and preventing the escape of gas. Four table- 
spoonfuls of oil of turpentine if injected into the paunch through a small tube will 
also help to prevent further fermentation of contents. In earlier stages the following 
measures will reduce the gas: — (1) Dabbing a little tar on the nose to make animal use 
her tongue, which helps to bring up the gas. (2) Placing a gag of wood in the mouth 
for the same purpose. (3) Drenching with 4ozs. of turpentine (8 tablespoonfuls) 
ip one pint of milk. Prevention. — Do not allow on clover or rank grass growth when 
wet with dew or rain or while animals are hungry, 2. Milk Fever. — Somewhat simila r 
symptoms may appear, but are generally restricted to cattle which have calved recently, 
and usually appear within 48 hours after calving. In these cases the bloating appears 
after the animal is down and unable to rise, and is due to the accumulation of gas 
caused by absence of bowel movement. Treatment. — Place cow on her brisket and; 
prop up by placing a bag of sand behind her shoulder. Then wash udder with a 
disinfectant solution, and dry. Then inject each quarter with air until it is firmly 
distended, and tie teats with tape, which should be removed two hours afterwards. Air 
inflation may be repeated in three hours 9 time, but cows affected generally respond to 
treatment within three hours. The inflation of the udder may be carried out (in the 
absence of a proper milk fever outfit) by means of a bicycle pump and the valve from a 
bicycle tube (which must be boiled before inserting into the teat), or the quill of a 
feather may be inserted after connecting with the bike pump. In a case of milk fever, 
never drench a cow until she is on her feet and able to drink, otherwise the drench will 
not bo swallowed, but will find its way into the lungs and cause pneumonia. 

“G. H. M.,” Younghusband, asks treatment for horses that have become forced 
with wheat. 

Reply — Administer as soon as possible a solution of baking soda in water (4oz. to 
2 pints of water), and three hours later give 1* pints raw linseed oil as a drench. 
Repeat half the dose of soda solution six hours later and again the following day. Allow 
animals as much water as they will drink. If feet trouble develops, trim the feet by 
lowering the heels, and place the animal in a trench containing water or on the swamp. 

“W, B. C.," Paskeville, has cow showing symptoms of a form of rheumatism of the 
hindquarters. 

Reply — It is recommended that you feed every other day up to 3ozs. br 4ozs. of either 
superphosphate, raw rock phosphate, or sweet ground bonemeal, mixed in with dam*'- v 
feed. If not handfeeding, then mix any of the above with coarse salt in th* ^ 
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of two parts of mineral to one part salt, and put the mixture out in a box in a handy 
position where the cow can have free access to it. To increase palatability, if super 
or rock phosphate is used, it may be found necessary to add 10 per cent, molasses. 
Dilute this with half its quantity of water, and then mix well into the mixture of salt 
and mineral phosphate. 

“E. D. B., ” Mcrghiny, asks treatment for cow with a 2iin. wound following treat- 
ment for “ bloat. ** 

Reply — When you punctured the paunch you should have injected about 4ozs. of oil 
of turpentine by means of a rubber tube or hollow piece of metal piping, &c., into the 
paunch to prevent further fermentation. However, if you can do so, the wound should 
be sewn up, first the paunch wound and then the skin wound. It is quite possible that 
the wound may gradually heal, but more probable that a fistula may result, from which 
food would ooze. If you do not attempt to sew the wounds up, I would suggest placing 
the animal on dry feeds. If you could obtain 2ozs. of chloroform and mix it with a 
pint of water, and drench the cow with the mixture when she is tied and on the ground, 
it will render the animal * ‘ dopey, * f and the sewing could be carried out without the least 
trouble. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 
SEPTEMBER. 1930. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


During the two months ahead of us we may make or mar the output of the orchard 
for the season. The whole of the work is done with the hope that a good crop of 
high quality fruit may result. To ensure this it will be necessary to .give the very 
best of attention to the spraying programme. There are probably many important 
jobs to do, but not any of them are of so great importance as to prevent, as far as 
possible, the destruction of fruit by fungus and insect pests. We must admit that 
the weather plays a considerable part in determining our success, and we must work 
to overcome adverse weather conditions. For the protection of apples and pears against 
scab use Lime Sulphur or Bordeaux Mixture, either wet or dry; if rain washes it off, 
it must be put on again as soon as rain ceases. The same applies when Bordeaux 
is used for curl leaf of peach and nectarine, and shothole of apricot and plum. The 
preventive must be on the spot when the spores start to grow, or they will get a hold 
and damage will result. Aphis on peach and cherry must be dealt with as soon as 
noticed, and it must be carefully looked for; Black Leaf 40 or Nicodust is the material 
to use, and it must be put on to the insects, and used as often as further broods show 
themselves. 

There is every probability of codlin moth giving us a bad time this year, and a 
start should be made at once to check it; scrape off all loose bark and remove all 
rubbish from about the tree. Be ready to get a first treatment so soon as the fruit 
is formed; forget all the controversy about the calyx spray, and just do it, and do it 
thoroughly, and keep a good coat of arsenate of lead on the fruit for some weeks ahead. 
Watch the packing shed and prevent escape of moths. 

Treat vines for oidium with dust of sulphur, and watch for downy mildew'. 

Watch for cutworm on nursery stocks; use arsenate of lead. 

Plant citrus trees and see that they do not suffer from want of water. 

Keep strawberry beds clean; use a little of dust of sulphur to prevent mildews. 

Do any grafting required, using only wood from known clean, good -bearing trees; 
do this work on fine days only; moisture may stop a good union. 

Cultivation will, of course, have been completed; use the harrows after showers, and 
so keep a good surface; destroy any weeds which may have escaped thus far. 

Order fruit cases early and ensure delivery in due time. Dip any used cases in 
boiling water. 
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THE VALUE OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
TO PRIMARY PRODUCERS. 

[An Address given at a Meeting of the Quorn Agricultural Bureau .] 

[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The subject matter of my address has been suggested by the Quorn Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and whilst 1 shall endeavor to do full justice to it, I want it to 
be understood that I have not altogether been a free agent in the matter. I realise, of 
course, that quite a variety of reasons might have been responsible for the selection of 
this subject, but for the purpose of this address 1 shall assume that the main reason has 
been the natural interest of a body of producers in the working of a Government 
Department in which they are closely concerned, and I propose dealing with my subject 
accordingly. In this connection I shall endeavor to show' both what the Department has 
tried to do, and what its members believe it has succeeded in doing. 

FUNCTIONS OF A DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

In the first place, if I were asked Ui define in the broadest way possible the functions 
of a Department of Agriculture, I should say that they consisted of official efforts to 
further the interests of the Rural Industries of the State with which it was connected, 
and from this viewpoint these functions admit of being grouped under the following 
headings: — 

1. The study of Technical anti Economic problems affecting Rural Production. 

2. Education and Propaganda work. 

d. Administration of special Acts affecting Rural Production. 

4. Social work in relation to primary producers. 

HISTORICAL. 

The existence of the South Australian Department of Agriculture may be said to 
date back to the early eighties, when Mr. J. I). Custance 'was appointed Professor of 
Agriculture for the State. Its record of work, therefore, extends over 40 to 50 years. 
Next steps in development were represented by the opening of the Roseworthy Agricul- 
tural College in 1885, and the foundation of the Agricultural Bureau in 1888, and sub- 
sequently by progressive appointments of specialists in the various branches of agri- 
culture, the establishment of experimental farms and orchards, and the appointment of 
district Instructors. Personally, I have now been attached to the Department for a 
period of over ,38 years, and am therefore in a position to give first-hand information 
as to the extent and scope of its work. 

1 have already stated that the promotion of the interests of the Rural Industries is 
the main function of an Agricultural Department, and it follows that if we w r ish to 
justify the existence of the Department we should at the very least be in a position to 
show that during the period of its existence these Industries have made material progress. 
In this connection, however, it should be borne in mind that bricks cannot be made with- 
out straw, and that such w T ork as may have been done has been conditioned by the* means 
made available from time to time. Earlier steps were painful enough, not only from 
the absence of pecuniary support, but also from the lack of sympathy, and at times 
open hostility of those whom it sought to help. 
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PROGRESS OF RURAL INDUSTRIES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Before, therefore, entering upon any details of work that has been done by the 
Department, I propose examining briefly what progress has been registered by our 
Rural Industries during the existence of the Department. Towards this end, I have 
summarised available mean Statistical data for four successive decades, namely: — 

1889-90 ito 1898-99. 

1899-1900 to 1908-09. 

1909-10 to 1918-19. 

1919-20 to 1928-29. 

To the latter I have added actual figures for 1928-29, the last year for which com- 
pleted figures are available. It should be recalled, however, that in so far as crop 
returns are concerned, the results of a single season cannot fairly be compared with 
those of a decade, as they must vary very considerably according to the character of 
the special season under consideration. The data in question are given in Tables I., 
II., and III.— 


Table I. — Mean Areas of Four Successive Decades in Contrast with 1928-29. 



1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 



to 

to 

to 

to 

1928-29. 


1898-99. 

1908-09. 

1918-19. 

1928-29. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat 

1,646,976 

1,766,668 

2,310 095 

2,547,090 

3,445,563 

Hay 

359,702 

335,805 

514,887 

553,575 

497,538 

Barley 

14,796 

25,733 

75,748 

203,957 

247,348 

Oats 

21,227 

50,010 

122,946 

170,406 

207,266 

Green Forage 

1,451 

3,370 

25,182 

61,108 

1 07,617 

Vineyards 

14,410 

21,728 

26,539 

46,053 

51,802 

Lucerne 

6,544 

13,348 

13,032 

33,130 

47,843 

Orchards 

10,602 

18,188 

25,700 

31,974 

30,836 

Pease 

3,935 

6,063 

8,186 

10,533 

14,244 

Potatoes 

6,491 

8,258 

6,690 

4,357 

4,51 

Other Crops 

6,465 

5,798 

4,875 

4,216 

5,428 

Total Area under Crop. . 

2,088,599 

2,254,969 

3,133,880 

3,668,399 

4,660,003 

Sown Grasses 

21,221 

24,765 

26,305 

46,133 

78,686 

Bare Fallow 

576,600 

974,643 

1,428,513 

1,844,173 

2,199,231 

Total Area Cultivated . . 

2,686,420 

3,254,377 

4,588,698 

5,558,705 

6,937,920 


Last Three Decades and 1928-29 Expressed in Terms of First Decade taken as Unity. 


Wheat 

10 

M 

1*4 

1*6 

2*1 

Hay 

1*0 

0*9 

1*4 

1*5 

1*4 

Barley 

10 

17 

5*1 

13*9 

16*7 

Oats 

1*0 

2*4 

5*8 

80 

9*8 

Green Forage 

1*0 

2-3 

17*4 

42*1 

74*2 

Vineyards 

1*0 

1*5 

1*8 

3*2 

3*6 

Lucerne 

1*0 

20 

2*0 

5*1 

7*3 

Orchards 

1*0 

1*7 

2*4 

3*0 

2*9 

Pease 

1*0 

1*5 

2*0 

2*7 

3*6 

Potatoes 

1*0 

1*3 

1*0 

0*7 

0*7 

Other Crops 

10 

0*9 

0*8 

0*7 

0*8 

Total Area under Crop . 

1*0 

M 

1*5 

1*8 

2*2 

Sown Grasses 

10 

1*2 

1*2 

2*2 

3*7 

Bare Fallow 

1*0 

1*7 

2*5 

3*2 

3*8 

Total Area Cultivated . . 

10 

1*2 

1*7 

» 2*1 

2*6 


Table I. deals exclusively with areas cultivated and in crop during the four decades 
and in 1928-29. This Table is divided into two parts the upper one of which gives 
actual mean areas under crop, Ac., in each decade and in 1928-29, and the lower one 
the same areas represented by 1.0 for the first decade, and for the remaining decades 
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and for 1928-29 in terms of those of the first decade taken as unity. This arrangement 
enables us to see at a glance what progress has been effected in each decade for any 
type of crop. 

Inspection of the Table will show that the total area cultivated has progressed 
regularly from decade to decade. Starting with a mean of 2,686,000 acres in the first 
decade and closing with a mean of 5,559,000 acres in the fourth decade, and in 1928-29 — 
the last year of the fourth decade — <this figure rose to 6,938,000 acres. Reference to 
the lower half of the Table will show that in 1928-29 ithe area cultivated was more 
than two and a half times that of the mean corresponding area of the first jclecade. 
These figures speak for themselves. 

The area under crop has made corresponding progress, opening at 2,089,000 acres and 
closing at 3,668,000 acres for the fourth decade, and 4,660,000 acres for 1928-29. 

Taking individual crops, progress has been continuous from decade to decade for 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Green Forage, Vineyards, and Pease. 

There ’was a decline in the area cut for hay in the second decade and latterly in 
1928-29. On the whole, in view of the almost complete replacement of light horses by 
motor cars and the encroachment of Tractors and Motor Vehicles on Draught vHorses, 
it is remarkable that the area cut for hay should not have declined to an even greater 
extent. 

The decline in the area under Lucerne in the third decade mnst be looked upon as 
purely temporary and accidental. 

The recent decline in the area under Orchards is attributable to the economic crisis 
which Orchardists have had recently to face in view of the present inadequacy of over- 
seas markets, whilst the persistent decline in the area sown to Potatoes is due to the 
apparent inability of local growers to compete adequately with Eastern producers. 

The most marked Relative increases in areas under crop have been registered for Green 
Forage, for which areas cut in the fourth decade were over 42 times greater 
than those cut in the first decade, and in 1928-29 over 74 times; Barley 14 and 17 times 
respectively for the same periods; Oats eight and 10 times; and Lucerne five and seven 
times. 

Very remarkable, too, has been the progress achieved in the area treated as Bare 
Fallow, which from a little over half a million acres in the first decade rose to over 
2,000,000 acres in 1928-29. Sown grasses, too, have made correspondingly satisfactory 
progress. 

It will be admitted that these figures show very clear evidence of progress from the 
viewpoint of areas cultivated or under crop. 

Let us next consider the question from the point of view of mean total production, 
data concerning which have been given in Table II.: — 

Table II . — Mean Rural Production of Four Successive Decades in Contrast with 1928-29. 


1889-90 1899-1900 1909-10 1919-20 

to to to to 1928-29. 

lflQO OO lOAQ no lQlfl.lQ 1 Q9Q9Q 

Wheat Bush. 7,893,084 13,646,012 24,330,103 28,310,612 26,826,094 

Barley “ 172,725 418,601 1,263,798 3,607,724 4,583,715 

Oats “ 170,468 705,320 1,370,094 1,768,286 1.740,615 

Pease “ 63,412 99,328 106,938 99,631 93,646 

Hay Tons 288,021 381,446 604,342 640,732 486,993 

Potatoes “ 19,370 21,307 20,709 15,632 13,869 

Wine Gaik. 929,486 2,601,331 3,576,637 10,614,626 14,828,968 

Raisins Cwts. 118,600 13,475 37,701 103,710 210,631 

Currants “ 1,000 11,039 47,768 96,664 164,146 

Olive Oil Gaik. 4,679 12,686 14,067 20,064 28,076 

Almonds Cwts. 2,420 6,029 4,624 6,830 6,797 

Oranges Bush. 42,320 95,805 169,013 361,991 362,627 

Lemons “ 8,318 33,465 36,606 46,602 36,077 

Apples “ 320,861 378,604 447,189 688,778 446,878 

Butter Lbs. 3,693,822 6,716,487 8,862,151 13,498,603 11,316,714 

Cheese “ 766,366 1,107,746 1,982,808 3,220,768 2,976,095 

Woo! “ 45,179,301 39,815,476 52,375,930 64,685,860 74,616,004 

Honey “ 668,031 905,751 1,020,862 1,577,341 5,047,481 


no 
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Last Three Decades and 1928-29 Expressed in Terms of First Decade Taken as Unity. 



1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 



to 

to 

2 to 

to 

1928-29. 


1898-09. 

1908-00. 

1918-19. 

1 1028-29. 


Wheat 

10 

1*7 

3*1 

3*6 

3*4 

Barley 

1-0 

2-4 

7*3 

20*9 

26*5 

Oats 

1-0 

41 

84) 

10*4 

10*2 

Pease 

1*0 

1*9 

2*0 

1*9 

1*8 

Hay . : 

1*0 

1*3 

21 

2*2 

1*7 

Potatoes . . . . 

1*0 

1*1 

M 

0*8 

0*7 

Wine 


2-8 

3-8 

11*4 

16*0 

Raisins 


01 

0*3 

0*9 

1*8 

Currants 


110 

47*8 

96*6 

164*1 

Olive Oil 

1*0 

2-7 

3*0 

4*3 

6*0 

Almonds 

10 

2-5 

1*9 

2*8 

”2*8 

Oranges . . . . 


2*3 

3-8 

8*3 

8*0 

Lemons 

1*0 

40 

4-3 

5*6 

4*3 

Apples 

10 

1*2 

1*4 

2*1 

1*4 

Butter 

1*0 

1*8 

2-4 

3*7 

31 

Cheese 

1*0 

1*4 

2*6 

4*2 

3*9 

Wool . 1 

1*0 

0*9 

1*2 

1*4 

17 

Honey 


1*4 

1*5 

2*4 

4*6 

Table II. 

sets out production figures 

from our 

chief rural 

industries 

on the same 


lines as those already adopted for Table l. f namely, the upper portion of the Table 
gives actual mean values, whilst the lower portion expresses these values in terms of 


those of the first decade taken as unity. 

At this stage 1 shall recall that the comparison of production returns of a single 
season with corresponding figures of preceding decades is always open to possible 
misconstruction because of seasonal vagaries, favorable or otherwise, which must neces- 
sarily characterise the single season. In the instance under consideration, the fact must 
be stressed that over the bulk of our agricultural areas the 1928-29 season was unusually 
unfavorable, and that production figures of this particular season carry a heavy handi- 
cap relatively to corresponding means of preceding decades. Nevertheless, notwith- 
standing these seasonal difficulties, the progress of seven out of the 18 production 
items indicated in the Table was continuous over the three decades, including the 
unfavorable 1928-29 closing season. Of these, the 1928-29 production of Barley was 
26.5 times greater than that of the mean of the first decade; of Wine 16 times; of 
Currants 164.1 times; of Olive Oil six times; of Oranges 8.6 times; of wool 1.7 times; 
and of Honey 4.0 times. 

On the other hand, eight of the Production items indicated showed continuous progress 
over the three decades, but declined slightly in 1928-29 under the influence of unfavor- 
able seasonal conditions. Of these we may note that Wheat reached in the fourth 
decade 3.6 times the production of the first decade, but declined to 3.4 times in 1928-29 ; 
Oats reached 10.4 and declined to 10.2; for Hay corresponding figures were 2.2 and 1.7; 
for Apples 2.1 and 1.4; for Butter 3.7, and 3.1; and for Cheese 4.2 and 3.9, 

Finally, the Production of Pease, Raisins, and Potatoes have been somewhat irregular 
over this period of 40 years. Pease in the third decade attained to twice the mean 
production of the first decade, but declined to 1.9 times in the fourth and to 1.8 in 
1928-29. Raisins were below the mean production of the first decade in all three suc- 
ceeding decades, but rose to 1.8 in 1928-29. The latter fact is due to the comparatively 
recent development of the Sultana industry. Potatoes rose slightly in the second and 
third decades, but declined in the fourth, and still more in 1928-29. This unsatisfactory 
position is due in part to the successful competition of Eastern Potatoes, which local 
growers should be able to overcome. 

On the whole, progress in rural production has been continuous aud satisfactory during 
these 40 years, and particularly so in the matter of Currants, Barley, Wine, Oats, and 
Oranges. 
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In Table III. have been summarised data relating to Live Stock, Fertilisers, and 
Mean Crop Yields: — 

Table III . — Additional Statistical Data of Periods wider Consideration . 


1889-90 1899-1900 1909-10 1919-20 

to to to to 

1898-99. 1908-09. 1918-19. 1928-29. 1928-29. 

Livestock — 

Horses 177,216 185,031 261,036 248,674 205,865 

Cattle 338,149 275,102 333,083 367,760 263,016 

Dairy cows 79,134 87,887 114,232 143,057 108,969 

Sheep 6,365,528 5,840,791 5,525,496 6,660,954 7,079,947 

Pigs 76,109 94,224 84,798 75,865 62,733 

Fertilisers — 

Quantities Tons 1.657 54,684 90,807 126,970 171,965 

Areas treated Acres 37,160 1,021,108 2,577,926 3,239,315 4,251,348 

Dressing per Acre Lbs. 100 120 79 88 91 

Mean Crop Yields — 

Wheat Bush. 4-80 7-67 10-51 11-11 7-79 

Barley ‘ 11-67 16-26 16-55 17-52 18-53 

Oats " 8-03 14 10 11 14 10-38 8-40 

Pease “ 1 -57 16-38 13-06 9-45 6-57 

Hay Tons 0-80 1-14 1*17 1-16 0-98 

Potatoes “ 2-98 2-58 3-10 3-56 3 07 

Last Three Dtoadcs and 1928-29 Expressed in Terms of First Decade Taken as Unit . 

Horses 1-0 1-0 1-5 1-4 1-2 

Cattle 1-0 08 1-0 M 0-8 

Dairy cows 1-0 1-1 1-4 1-8 1*4 

heep 1-0 0-9 0*9 1-0 1-1 

Pigs 1-0 1-2 M 1-0 0-8 

Fertilisers 1-0 33 0 54-8 76-6 103-8 

Areas dressed 1 0 27-5 69-4 87-1 114-4 

Mean Yields per Acre — 

Wheat 1*0 1-6 2*2 2-3 1-6 

Barley 1-0 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-6 

Oats 1-0 18 1-4 1-3 1*0 

Pease 1-0 1-2 1-0 0-7 0-5 

Hay 1-0 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-2 

Potatoes 1-0 0-9 1-0 1-2 1-0 


It will be noted that, whilst Horses increased in numbers in the second and third 
decades, they decreased very appreciably in the fourth, and particularly in 1928-29, 
notwithstanding the fact that relatively to the third decade the area under cultivation 
in the fourth decade increased by 970, 0(H). acres, and relatively to the fourth decade 
by 1,379,000 acres in 1928-29. This decline is attributable mainly to the general exten- 
sion of motor vehicles and tractors. Dairy Cattle made progress in the three decades, 
but declined in 1928*29, whilst the progress of Sheep was continuous throughout. Pigs, 
on the other hand, have been more or less stationary owing to lack of adequate overseas 
market facilities. 

The progress in the use of artificial fertilisers have been very striking, attaining 
in 1928-29 to 103.8 times the mean quantities used in the first decade. Similarly, in 
the same season the area dressed with fertilisers rose to 114.4 times the mean area so 
treated in the first decade. 

It would not be fair to compare mean crop yields of a single season with the cor- 
responding means of decades. 1 shall therefore content myself with saying that, with 
the exception of Pease, all crops have shown improved mean yields throughout the four 
decades. 

I believe that I have succeeded in showing that over a period of 40 successive years 
the progress achieved in our rural industries has been highly creditable to all those 
concerned, but what is of even greater significance is that production from the areas 
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concerned has increased at an even greater rate than the expansion in territory occupied. 
Nor should it be forgotten that over recent decades new areas brought under the plough 
have been on the whole less fertile and under less favorable rainfall conditions than 
older settled areas, and that for many years they have carried crops only partially 
reclaimed from scrub. In these circumstances, crops from the more recently settled 
areas must have had a reducing rather than an improving influence on mean State yields. 
It follows therefore that the actually progressive improvement in mean State yields is 
all the more meritorious. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE TO RURAL 

PROGRESS. 

I have already stated that to all intents and purposes the period of 40 years under 
consideration coincides with the existence of the Department of Agriculture in this 
State. I do not, however, wish to take credit where credit is not due, and recognise 
freely that the ultimate factors behind whatever progress may have been achieved have 
been the energy* and enterprise of the rural community. But it is easy to imagine 
that all this energy and enterprise might have been headed in a wrong direction 
and wasted itself in more or less futile effort. I suggest, in this connection, that in 
fulfilment of its normal role the Department of Agriculture studied those facts which 
appeared to make progress possible, and gave eventually to its conclusions the widest 
publicity that circumstances permitted; may I say that it smoothed the way for 
achievements in which it could take no active part, and in some few instances perhaps 
rendered them almost inevitable. Let me support these views by a few typical examples. 

PROGRESS IN WHEAT GROWING. 

I sliall deal with Wheat in tbe first place, and in greatest detail, because, as you 
know, it lies at the basis of all our farming interests, and is indeed the sheet-anchor 
of our national prosperity. I have already shown that by the end of the 40 years 
under consideration our area under Wheat had more than doubled, and our production 
increased by more than three and a half times; this improvement in production, both 
actual and relative, is undoubtedly due to general improvement in farming methods. 
How has this been brought about f First, by an intelligent study of the problems of 
wheat growing under conditions at the time comparatively unknown; and, secondly, 
by dissemination of the knowledge acquired throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

Preparation or the Land. 

We all know to-day that the first essential to a successful Wheat Crop in this State 
is adequate preparation of the land; without it, apart from very exceptional seasons, 
we can anticipate nothing better than mediocre crop yields. We have learnt, too, that 
with the large individual areas usually sown, coupled with the usually late arrival of 
Autumn rains, that it is practically impossible to get land ready for Wheat in the 
course of the season in which it is sown; from these facts has arisen the practice 
of fallowing land in the Winter months immediately preceding sowing. If we examine 
Table I. we sliall see that in the first decade the mean area treated as Bare Fallow 
was a little over half a million acres, or 2.9 acres under wheat for every acre fallowed; 
in the fourth decade the mean area fallowed was over one and three-quarter million 
acres, or 1.4 acres under wheat for every acre fallowed. The increase in area of Wheat 
sown on Bare Fallow has therefore been both actual and relative; but the improvement 
in practice does not end there. We know very well to-day that there is both * 1 fallow f 9 
and “fallow”; and those amongst us who are old enough can recall very well the 
difference between “fallow” of 40 years ago and “fallow” of to-day; and the 
Department can claim some credit for this improvement that has been very largely 
responsible for the steady increase in our mean Wheat yields. The work in this con- 
nection was first started at Roseworthy Agricultural College and extended subsequently 
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to the various Experimental Farms; and as in the course of years results secured 
became apparent, they were given publicity through the pages of the Journal of 
Agriculture, through the daily press, and in the course of public Lectures. Many will 
recall Professor Lowrie ’s telling addresses on the subject, and his work has been 
continued since by other officers. I must add here that our propaganda on this and 
other subjects would never have proved as effective as it has proved had it not been 
for the existence of the Agricultural Bureau system in our midst. It is this system 
that has enabled us to reach farmers most effectively; by its means Departmental 
Officers have secured the confidence of some of the best men of the farming districts; 
the latter have adopted our recommendations, and their example has subsequently acted 
as leaven which has spread through the farming community and led to immense 
improvement in our wheat yields. 

' Use of Superphosphate. 

Next in importance to soil tillage comes the regular dressing of soluble phosphates 
to sown crops. Here, again, credit for initiation of the practice must be given to the 
first Principal of the Hoseworthy Agricultural College, Professor J. D. Custance, and 
for intensive propaganda on the subject by his successor, Professor W. Lowrie; since 
their time the whole question of the application of these phosphates to both crops 
and pastures has been closely studied by departmental officers. Our combjined work, 
extending over the whole of our agricultural areas, goes to show that at current prices 
for Wheat and Fertilisers maximum economic results are usually secured with dressings 
of 180lbs. of 45 per cent. Superphosphate; we have also shown that the less soluble 
basic phosphates and the more or less insoluble ground rock phosphate are both 
unsatisfactory as crop dressings over the bulk of our territory. That our work in 
this direction has been confirmed in every-day practice, and that our propaganda on 
the subject has proved effective, is shown by the fact that whilst in 1897-98 it is 
estimated that we had (i0,000 acres, or 2.9 per cent, of the area cropped, dressed with 
2,000 tons of Superphosphate, corresponding figures for 1928*29 were 4,251,348 acres, 
or 91.2 per cent, of the area cropped, and 172,000 tons, increases in 32 years of 6,986 
and 8,500 per cent, respectively. 

Farmers are often accused of being conservative in their practices; nor is such an 
attitude altogether unreasonable when questions involving a livelihood are at stake. 
The vagaries of the weather are usually sufficiently perplexing to satisfy the farmer’s 
gambling instinct. In the circumstances the rapidity of the spread of superphosphate 
over our rural areas is all the more remarkable, particularly when we recollect that 
it involved more than the systematic use of a fertiliser. It included as well a complete 
revolution in methods of seeding, the supercession of the old broadcaster and the 
sowing of 50 to 80 acres a day, by the old drills which in earlier days r&rely did 
more than 12 to 15 acres. Professor Custance was advised to place his drill in the 
Adelaide Museum. 

Top Dressing. 

In the course of time, it was noted that the growth of natural feed on the stubbles 
of fertilised Wheat crops was infinitely superior in quantity and feeding value to the 
normal type of feed that grew on unfertilised fields, and that in such circumstances 
the residual phosphate increased the carrying capacity of land temporarily out of culti- 
vation very considerably. More recently, following on these observations, the practice 
of top dressing pastures, particularly in our moister districts, has come into vogue. 
This practice has received special attention on the Kybybolite Experimental Farm. We 
have been able to show on this Farm that, whilst the carrying capacity of unmanured 
natural pasture gradually deteriorates, that of adequately dressed land, neither broken 
with the plough nor sown to grasses, rose from three-fourths of a sheep to the acre 
to over three sheep in the course of nine years. 

B 
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The areas of pasture lands top dressed with phosphates were not recorded until 
1924-25, and available Statistical data are as follows: — 

Superphosphate 
Areas Dressed. Used. 


Acres. Tons. 

1924- 25 67,124 4,0i>U • 

1925- 26 123,657 7,380 

1926- 27 162,355 9,110 

1927- 28 209,122 11,393 

1928- 29 250,413 13,029 


Other Manures. v 

I am of the opinion, too, that in negative fashion the Department of Agriculture 
has been of assistance to Wheat Growers in testing the local value of the* other two 
main lines of fertilisers, namely, nitrogenous and potassie manures. We have shown 
very definitely that apart from very exceptional cases the use of these fertilisers by 
local cereal growers can only result in serious losses. We have also endeavored to 
protect them, although not always successfully, against insidious propaganda of * 1 quack ’ 9 
preparations. 

Improved Seed. 

Another contributing factor to locally improved Crop yields has been the systematic 
use of high-class seed adapted to local conditions. In this connection, there are three 
points that are involved: — 

1. The adaptability to climate and soil of the varieties in use; 

2. Their yielding capacities; and 

3. The general condition of the seed used. 

And, whilst I claim that the Department has done good work covering all these 
points, I recognise that it has not been alone in the field. It is only necessary to 
mention such well-known names as those of Richard Marshall, Frederick Coleman, Oliver 
Badman, W. J. Marsliman, &c., to make that point clear. Nevertheless, work of con- 
siderable value in this direction has been carried out both at the Roseworthy Agricul- 
tural College and on the Experimental Farms. Since 1905 this question has received 
attention at the Agricultural College from two points of view, namely, the creation of 
new and improved varieties adapted to local conditions, and the maintenance of high 
yielding characteristics by systematic selection in both new and old varieties. That 
this work has proved eminently successful is shown by the extent to which older varieties 
have been displaced by new Roseworthy Wheats. In 1928-29 out of a total area sown 
to Wheat of 3,775,601 acres, 1,342,031 acres, or 35.55 per cent, were sown to College 
bred wheats, and if we take inter consideration that that well-known old Wheat, Glpyas, 
was taken in hand by the College in 1905 and separated into three separate varieties, 
and improved by constant selection, it can probably be said that half the Wheat sown 
in South Australia is connected directly or indirectly with the breeding or selection 
Plots of Rose worthy Agricultural College. In this direction alone the influence of the 
College on the productivity of our Wheat Fields has been very beneficial. 

As to the third point, namely, the character of the seed sample sown, we have also 
assisted by means of propaganda. There was an old prejudice prevalent in earlier 
days, namely, that any kind of sample would do for seed. I have heard it maintained, 
for example, that the smallest grains were most suitable for seed, because there were 
more of them to the bushel. By consistently advocating that only the best, cleanest, 
well ripened and well cared for sample should be used we have helped farmers to better 
crops. 

Diseases. 

Finally, there is the question of disease. I have not the time to go into details here, 
but I shall say that we have consistently studied the problems as they arose and made 
known what precautionary or repressive measures appeared to meet the case, and to this - 
extent we have Assisted fanners to more profitable crops. 
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Money Value to Improved Methods. 

What has this meant to the farming community and the State as a whole in terms of 
hard Cash! If we take the 30-year period extending between 1876 and 1906 we shall 
see that the mean yearly area under Wheat was 1,668,449 acres and the mean total 
production 9,834,36 7busfi., representing a mean yield per acre, of 5.89bush. If, on the 
other hand, we take the 20-year period extending from 1906 to ,1926, we And the mean 
area under Wheat to have been 2,227,472 acres and mean total production 24,797,763bush., 
or 11.13bush. per acre. Hence, during the 20-year period ending in 1926, the mean 
production of Wheat per acre was approximately twice that of the immediately preced- 
ing 30 years, an achievement of which both the farmers concerned and the Department 
of Agriculture have good reason to be proud. 

It will be observed that in this period of 30 years (1876-1906) are included the first 
20 years of the existence of the Department of Agriculture (1886-1906), and the fact 
that over that period little progress could be registered for Wheat growing is an 
indication of the difficulties that had to be overcome in the initial stages of our work. 
We had in the first instance to determine along what lines progress could best be 
achieved, and in the second we had to gain the confidence of the farming community and 
convince it of the soundness of the methods we advocated. The value to the State of 
the general adoption of improved farming practice»s in the second 20 year« of the 
Department’s existence, when our influence had began to be felt, can be expressed in 
terms of hard cash as follows: — 

Between 1906 and 1926 (20 years) we produced 495,955,000bush. of Wheat as 
against 295,031,000 in the immediately preceding 30 years. Had production in the? 
1906-1926 period been on the same low scale as in 1876-1906 period, i.e. t 5.89bush. to 
the acre, we Bhould have had 262,396,000bush. only. The difference between what we 
actually secured and what we might have secured (233,559,000bush.) represents the fruits 
of the extension of better farming methods, towards which we believe the Department 
of Agriculture contributed no small part. Over this 20-year period Wheat averaged at 
Port Adelaide in the neighborhood of 5s. a bushel. The gain to the State from improved 
farming has therefore been represented approximately during this period of 20 years 
by £58,390,000, or close on £3,000,000 per annum from Wheat alone. 

The contribution of the Department of Agriculture towards this State gain of 
£3,000,000 per annum from Wheat alone is perhaps more or less intangible, and there- 
fore difficult to express in terms of hard cash. It (is nevertheless fair to state that, 
whilst many of our foremost farmers could probably have got along without depart- 
mental guidance, this cannot be said of the average man, whom we have certainly helped 
to higher mean yields of Wheat. At what rate can we assess this service that we have ren- 
dered to the average man and therefore to the State as a whole t If, in our modesty, 
we claim lbush. an acre on the mean area under Wheat during these 20 years, shall we 
be going too far? If not, our services over a period of 20 years will have been worth 
over £500,000 per annum to the farming community and the State from Wheat returns 
alone. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES. 

I jhave dwelt in some detail upon the relationship of Wheat to the Department, 
because it, covered matters in which you were chiefly interested, and because, after all. it 
represents our main agricultural and State concern. I need not add, however, that the 
activities of the Department have not been confined to Wheat, but for fear of wearying 
you, I can do no more than touch upon other matters in which the Department has been 
concerned. 

We have done much to emphasise the advantage of associating Live Stock, particularly 
Sheep, with the growing of Cereal Crops. This question was given special attention 
when I was in charge of the Roseworthy Agricultural College. As a result of 10 years* 
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experience on the subject I was able to show that the College Farm had averaged a sheep 
to the acre on the whole area, notwithstanding the fact that two-fifths of the area was under 
Cereals, two-fifths treated as Bare Fallow and under forage crops, and one-fifth only avail- 
able wholly for pasture purposes. Since my time, my successor, Mr. Colebatch, made a close 
study of the types of Sheep best adapted to the production of Export Fat Lambs, The 
handling of Live Stock on Farms naturally led to the question of grazing crops and 
hand-feeding generally, which is unavoidable for portion of the year on any farm on 
which Live Stock is kept. I am afraid that the advocacy of general association of Live 
Stock with crops must be described as one of those things in which the Department has 
not yet been completely successful. I am of the opinion that in the course of time both 
our Dairy Cows and our Sheep can be doubled in this State without appreciable reduc- 
tion in areas at present sown to Wheat. 

Whilst on this subject, I would like to state that excellent pasture improvement work 
has been carried out by us on the Kybybolite Experimental Farm. It is true that this 
work is applicable essentially to the South-East and our districts of heavy rainfall. It 
affects, nevertheless, districts the past productivity of which has been low and which may 
be counted upon in the future to swell our rural production very considerably. 

Through our Berri Experimental Orchard we have endeavored to accumulate data of 
immediate value to River Orchardists, and the same can be said of the Blackwood 
Orchard for the Hills district. 

At Parafield, Egg Laying strains of Fowls have been raised to a high degree of per 
fection, and their progeny has been distributed all over the State at reasonable rates, 
and has contributed very appreciably towards general improvement in our Poultry 
Industry. In this connection 1 would like to express appreciation of the sterling work 
done by Mr. D. F. Laurie, who after long association with the Department, has recently 
retired into private life. 

It has often been said that South Australia was not a Dairying State, chiefly because 
of the inadequacy of our natural pastures from the viewpoint of cows in milk. The 
flush period is of short duration and cows soon find themselves on dry feed, which, 
however suitable for sheep, is not favorable to heavy milk production. Nevertheless, 
as a Department we have faith in the Dairy Industry even under these conditions. I 
need not remind you that in the, dry Nineties cows and fowls enabled many a struggling 
wheatfarmer to keep on the land. With the fall in prices of Wheat and Wool, history 
would appear to be repeating itself, and once again farmers are coming to recognise 
that the vagaries of seasons and markets render nnwise specialisation in any one form 
of rural activity to the exclusion of all others. Our view is that, wherever practicable, 
the revenues of (very farmer should include eggs, cream, and to some extent pigs. 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, and Bacon are commodities for which there is world-wide demand, 
and we look to farmers to help us to double South Australia’s present output. Depart- 
mental^ we have to admit that, notwithstanding active propaganda on the subject, 
progress in dairying has not been one of our successes, and much as we deplore them 
we look to the bad times through which we are passing to assist us in overcoming the 
average Sotith Australian’s aversion to cows. Apart from propaganda and instructional 
Work, we have endeavored to assist Dairymen by forming Herd Testing Associations, 
the main object of which is the elimination of the unprofitable cow, coupled with the 
proof — if any were needed — that it does not pay to starve cows. We have also under- 
taken the testing of the milk supply of pure bred herds and established a subsidy scheme, 
by means of which Dairymen can secure Bulls from heavy milking ancestry at reason- 
able rates. Both schemes should, in the course of time, tend to improve very consider- 
ably the productivity of our herds. 
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We have also given special attention to Farm Economics at the Turretfield Demon- 
stration Farm, which over the past nine years has been worked upon strictly business 
lines. Among other things, we have shown what have been the mean inclusive costs of 
main Farm Crops in a district of this kind, the mean costs of upkeep of a Fat Lamb 
Flock, and the usual costs of various farm manual operations. 

On our four Experimental Farms we have endeavored to solve the farming problems 
of the districts in which they are situated, and we have used them for the supply to 
farmers of improved pedigree Seed Wheat, Oats, and Barley. 

In other directions the Department of Agriculture is concerned in activities which, 
although at times less pleasant, have nevertheless an indirect bearing upon the successes 
and failures of the rural community. I refer to our inspectional and police duties that 
form part of the administration of various Acts. Among other things, it is our duty to 
watch over the manufacture and distribution of fertilisers, to keep an eye on Chaff Mills 
and the sale of Insecticides and Fungicides, to enforce the provision of Acts dealing 
with the control of Plant Diseases. In the latter connection, it is one of our triumphs 
that we should have been able to keep South Australia free from* the Phylloxera, which 
has destroyed the Vineyards of neighboring States. The recently enacted Dairy Act 
will compel us to watch both the sellers of Cream and the manufacturers of Butter. All 
these Acts have been passed in the interests of rural production, and however disagree- 
able their enforcement may at times prove, we believe it to be our duty, both in the 
interests of rural producers and of the State, to give effect to them with rigid 
impartiality. 

Finally, I come to our educational efforts. Boseworthy Agricultural College, as you 
know, takes 'young men in hand and strives to impart to them sound technical training 
in agricultural subjects adapted to local conditions. I need not stress this point. 
Boseworthy graduates occupy important positions in the various Departments of Agri- 
culture; they are known as successful farmers, graziers, fruitgrowers, vinegrowers, 
dairymen, &c., in various parts of the State; they are even to be found in Parliament, 
on the Supreme Court benches, and in the pulpit. Nor have we lost sight of the value 
of adult education. We have agricultural, dairy, and fruit instructors in various parts 
of the State whose business it is to visit producers on their holdings and give such advice as 
may be required. We have organised Demonstration Plots on private farms and in asso- 
ciation with Branches of the Agricultural Bureau all over the State. We have established 
Crop Competitions, Pruning Matches, &c., with a view to stimulating production and improv- 
ing the practice of manual operations. We are frequently called upon to tender advice by 
correspondence. I find that apart altogether from the Bose worthy College and such 
correspondence as may be undertaken by District Instructors, we sent from the Adelaide 
Office alone during the 12 months ending on June 30th close on 1,800 letters of 
advice to rural producers. We have soils and waters analysed free of charge to pro- 
ducers whenever the circumstances appear to warrant it; in 1928*29 about 230 such 
analyses were carried out. We publish, too, a Journal of Agriculture and issue Bulletins 
on matters of special or general interest to farmers. And, finally, we have the Agricul- 
tural Bureau system, than which I know of no institution better calculated to give the 
rural community a common rallying ground, from which mutual help call be given and 
grievances ventilated. 

I have touched on many points in this address, in many cases very lightly, and I 
fear altogether inadequately. I hope, however, that in some measure I have justified 
the existence of the Department of Agriculture. Personally I have been associated 
with it in various capacities for close on 40 years, and I am prepared to assert tfcmt, 
apetrt from very minor exceptions, officers of the Department have always been alive to 
their duties and endeavored to give effect to them to the best of their abilities and 
to the -extent that available funds permitted. 
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FIELD PEASE AND OATS V. MEGGITT'S NUTS. 

[By Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


[ Reply to a question , ‘‘How do Field Pease at 5$. 9d. per bushel and Oats at 2s. 6d. 
per bushel compare for Price and Food Values with MeggitVs Nuts, £14 per ton at 
Port Adelaide f" submitted by the Port Elliot Branch at the Conference of Southern 
Branches , Murray Bridge, August 20th , 1930.] 

The comparison of different Foodstuffs one with the other is not always easy, par- 
ticularly when they differ widely in character, as for instance “Hay Chaff 1 * on the 
one hand and a concentrated Foodstuff on the other, such as Meggitt’s Nuts. The 
comparison between Peaso and Oats, and Meggitt’s Nuts is, however, much simpler. 
The results are determined on the food units present in each foodstuff; and towards 
that end each 'foodstuff is compared to one special substance taken as unit. In earlier 
times an attempt was made to use “meadow hay” as a standard, but results were 
generally unsatisfactory. More recently “Starch” has been adopted as the standard 
•f comparison, and what is known as the Starch Equivalent of a foodstuff is the number 
of pounds of Starch required to give rise to the same feeding results as lOOlbs. of the 
foodstuff under consideration. Starch Equivalence is based on the analysis of the 
Foodstuff coupled with direct tests of the digestibility of the foodstuff under con- 
sideration. 

In Table I. I have given the usual Organic Analysis of the three foodstuffs under 
consideration, together with Wheat and Bran: — 


Table 1 . — Showing Organic Analysis of Foodstuffs. 


Pease. 


% 

Moisture 14*0 

Ash 2-8 

Protein 22-5 

Fats 1-6 

Fibre 6*4 

Starches, &c 53-7 


1000 


Oats. 

Meggitt’s 

Nuts. 

Bran. 

Wheat. 

O/ 

/o 

% 

o/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

13-3 

10-6 

12*2 

13*4 

31 

61 

3*6 

1*7 

10-3 

270 

16*4 

12*1 

4-8 

6-9 

2*6 

19 

10*3 

9-8 

8*4 

1*9 

58-2 

39-6 

56*8 

69*0 

1000 

looo J4j| 

1000 

100*0 


In comparison with the four other foodstuffs Meggitt’s Sheep Nuts has less moisture, 
and therefore a higher proportion of available Dry Matter. This is, however, 
neutralised by the higher Ash Content, which leaves available organic matter very 
similar in all five foodstuffs, the highes* being Wheat with 84.9 per cent., and the 
lowest Pease with 83.2 per cent. The chief characteristic of Meggitt's Nuts is a high 
proportion of crude protein — 27 per cent, and of Fats, 6.9 per cent. 

Pease, on the other hand, are rich in crude Protein, 22.5 per cent., but poor in fata^ 
1.6 per cent., whilst Oats are richer in Fats, 4.8 per cent., but poorer in Protein, 10$; 
per cent. 

In this connection it should be noted that whilst Protein is the characteristic 
substance entering into the composition of flesh and muscle — lean meat is almost pure 
protein — and forms important parts of milk, wool, &c. Starches, Fats, and Fibre are 
responsible mainly for the formation of body fat and the development of energy. 
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The value of a Foodstuff cannot, however, be based exclusively upon its chemical 
composition ; much depends upon the digestibility of the various: food units; the extent 
to which the latter are digestible has been indicated below in Table II. 

Table II . — Indicating Percentage Digestibility of the Five Foodstuff*. 

Meogitt’s 

Pease* Oats. Nuts. Bran. Wheat. 


0 / o/ o/ o/ o/ 

/o /o /o /o /o 

Digestible Protein 19-4 8 0 23-3 13-0 10*2 

Digestible Fats 1*0 4*0 6-3 1-8 1*2 

Digestible Fibre 2*5 2*6 3*1 2*2 0*9 

Digestible Starches, &c. . . . 49*9 44*8 30*9 40*3 '63*5 

Foodstuff Value 98 95 97 77 97 

Starch Equivalent 68*6 59*7 69*0 4<J*2 73*2 


I<t must be understood that in every instance the figures given in Table II. have 
reference to first-class samples only, and that any inferiority in the sample would 
lead to corresponding depression of the figures given. The last figures in the Table — 
Starch Equivalents — set out the relative value of each foodstuff on parity of weight ; 
that is to say, in the matter of Food Values lOOlbs. of Pease would be equivalent 
to 68.61bs. of Starch, lOOlbs. of Oats to 59.71bs., &c. The value of the Foodstuffs are 
therefore inversely proportional to their Starch Equivalents; and it is in this fashion 
that their .relative money values can be determined. These have been indicated in 
Table III. in terms of each foodstuff successively. 

Table III . — Showing Belatm'e Monetary Value of Foodstuffs. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Meggitt’s Nuts 

2,0001 bs. 

14 

0 

0 

9 

18 

5 

9 

12 

9 

7 

5 

4 

5 

10 

0 

Bran 

2,000 “ 

9 

3 

5 

6 

10 

0 

6 

6 

3 

4 

14 

8 

3 

12 

0 

Pease 

60 “ 

0 

8 

4 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

Oats 

40 “ 

0 

4 

10 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

11 

Wheat 

60 “ 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

7 

0 

3 

6 


It will be seen that the four foodstuffs in order of present-day market values are 
more costly in the following order: — 

1. Meggitt's Nuts 

2. Bran 

3. Pease 

4. Oats 

5. Wheat 

The requirements of a lOOlbs. Sheep, both for maintenance and Fattening ration, may 
be summarised as follows: — 

For daily Maintenance Bation — 

Starch Equivalent . . 0.831bs. 

Dry Matter .. 1.8 — 2.31bs. 

Digestible Protein 0.121bs. 

For Fattening purposes — 

Starch Equivalent 1.451bs. 

Dry Matter 2.4 — 3.21bs. 

Digestible Protein O.lQlbs. 
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Below are given typical rations, based on the above: — 

Maintenance Rations. Fattening 





Cost. 

Rations Cost. 

1. Chaff 



. 1 Jibs. "I l*89d. 


Pease 



. * “ ^ 

J 44 >2*43d. 

Barley 



“ J 

i “j 

2. Chaff 

Oats 



.lllbe.'l 
. i “ /l-68d. 

Ulta.'i 

1J “ / 2-44d. 

3. Chaff 



.2 lbs.'l 

lIlbB.-) 

Bran 



. * “ > l*89d. 

{ “ U-44d. 

Barley 



— J 

1 “J 

4. Chaff 



.lflbsO 

l}lbe.1 

Meggitt’s Nuts . . 



. i 44 >l-90d. 

i 44 >2*44d. 

Barley 




1 44 J 

5. Chaff 



.lilbs.\ 

. J 44 j l*48d. 

2 lbs.\ 

H 44 j 2-29d. 

Wheat 



Prices adopted: — 

£ 

s. d. 


£ s. 

Chaff 

. . 7 

0 0 

Barley . . 

0 2 

Pease 

. . 0 

5 9 

Bran . . . 

6 10 

Oats 

. . 0 

2 6 

Wheat . . 

0 3 


From the above will be noted that at current prices Wheat is to-day the cheapest 
livestock Foodstuff on the market. 




In the Orchard, Vineyard & Garden 


All types of 

suitable 

PLOUGHS, 
CULTIVATORS, 
HARROWS, 6-c. 


MADE 


AUSTRALIA. 



lUIIHIlllI 


; — Send for Descriptive Literature and Price*. — 

iM V i V n. I . 1 95-97, North Terrace, 


H. V. McKAY Ply. Lid., 


ADELAIDE. 
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APPLES FOR LIVESTOCK. 


[By W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


In South Australia there are over 10,000 acres carrying Apple trees, and in some 
seasons the quantity of fruit which falls to the ground or is excluded from our markets 
because of other defects is really enormous. Many apple-growers regularly utilise all 
fallen apples as feed for livestock; still others allow the waste fruit to decompose where 
it falls, and as this latter practice not only leads to the encouragement of the diseases 
and pests to which the apple tree is liable, but means the destruction of an animal 


foodstuff of proved value, 

it should be avoided wherever possible. 

To show just what 

the waste of foodstuff is, 

we had apples grown at Dingabledinga 

in 1929-30 analysed 

in April to show tlieir nutritive value, with the following results:- 

- 


Analysis of Apples , 1929-30. 



Sample as 

Oven Dry 


Received. 

Sample. 


% 

% 

Moisture 


— 

Ash 

0*50 

2-38 

Protein 

0*31 

1-48 

Fat 

0*69 

3-28 

Carbohydrates 

18-21 

86-72 

Fibre 

1-29 

6-14 


100 00 

100-00 


Value of Apples as a Fooi>, stuff. 

As with all other bulky “green” foodstuffs, Apples when fresh contain a lot of water, 
but this is not a disadvantage for farm livestock, with the possible exception of hoTses 
when on heavy work; still it means that these watery articles should always be fed to 
animals in conjunction with drier and more concentrated foodstuffs. In estimating 
the feeding value of Apples, it can only be done by comparing them with other food- 
stuffs of the same type, all of which are fed to animate in admixture with drier foodstuffs, 
and for the purpose this has been done, and we have taken Turnips, Potatoes, and Sugar 
Beet, and besides showing the chemical analysis of each, we have also presented the 
amounts of digestible nutrients and also the Starch Equivalent value of all of them. 


Comparison of Apples with Other Wdl-Icnown Foodstuffs. 



APPLES. 

TURNIPS. 

POTATOES. 

SUGAR BEET. 


Nutrients. 

Nutrients. 

Nutrients. 

Nutrients. 


Crude. 

Digest. 

Crude. 

Digest. 

Crude. 

Digest. 

Crude. 

Digest. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Moisture 

76-00 


76*00 

— 

76*00 


75*00 


Ash 

0*60 

— 

206 

— 

1*10 


0*70 

— 

Protein 

0-37 

-0*23 

2-66 

1*76 

2*10 

M0 

1*30 

0*90 

Fat 

0-8 2 

0*41 

0*29 

014 

0*10 

005 

0*10 

0*05 

Carbohydrates . . 

21*67 

10*98 

17*64 

1617 

21*00 

18*90 

21*40 

20*30 

Fibre 

P64 

0*47 

2* 35 

0-88 

0*70 

— 

1*50 

0*50 


Starch Equivalent 


19*8 


14-6 


20*0 


16*8 


Note . — The analyses for Potatoes and Sugar Beet are actual, whereas the figures for 
Turnips and Apples have been calculated after reducing the moisture content to 75 per 
cent., to bring all four foodstuffs to the one level. 
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The Starch Equivalent values set out above can lie used to compare these foodstuffs 
when they are to be used for fattening or maintenance purposes, and they show that 
(a) Apples are almost as good a foodstuff, weight for weight, as are Potatoes with the 
same moisture content, (b) they are better than Sugar Beet, and ( c ) are of consider- 
ably higher feeding value than Turnips, even after this latter foodstuff has been wilted 
down to the poiut where it only contains 75 per cent, of moisture. 

Feeding Apples to Farm Livestock. 

Fed in conjunction with other more concentrated foodstuffs, Apples should prove very 
valuable for dairy cows, and should be useful for maintaining and even fattening cattle, 
sheep, and pigs. In this connection it is suggested that the following daily rations 
would utilise Apples to full advantage: — 

In- Milk Cows, weighing about l,0001bs. 



lOlbs. 

Daily 

201bs. 

Milk Yield. 
301bs. 

401bs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Apples 

12 

14 

14 

14 

Hay Chaff 

15 

16 

15 

15 

Bran 

5 

11 

15 

15 

Linseed Meal 

— 

— 

1 

4 


Dry Cows to Calve (per l,00()lbs. live weight) : — 

Apples 251bs., Straw 181bs., Bran 21bs. 

Fattening Cattle (per l,0001bs. live weight) : — 

Apples 401bs., Hay 121bs v Bran olbs. 

Maintenance Ration for Cattle (per l,0003bs. live weight) * — 
Apples 401bs., Barley or Oat straw 121bs. 

Fattening Sleep (per lOOlbs. live weight) : — 

(1) Apples 41bs., Hay Jib., Bran £lb.. or 

(2) Apples 51bs., Oats £lb., Bran $lb. 

Maintenance Ration for Sheep (per lOOlbs. live weight): — 
Apples 41bs., Barley or Oat straw lib. 

Pigs ( Breeding sows) : — 

Apples lOJbs., Skim-milk 51bs., Peas lib. 


J. L. 


Clearing that Scrub. 

CAMPBELL'S 

PATENT SCRUB RAKE 

WILL DO THE WORK OF 15 MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER. 

Scrub Rollers, Fire Rakes (all 
sizes). Tubular Sack Trucks 
and Bag Elevators, Wheel* 
barrows, Earth Scoops, Etc. 

And now the famous patent 
CLOVER RAKES. * 

ALL PARTICULARS FROM — 



_ CAMPBELL. & COY., 

147, 7URB1E STREET, ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


3 ^£ 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


SEVENTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 

SEASONS 1904-1928. 


[By \V. R. Birks, B.Sc. (Agric.), Principal, and T. A. Cole, D.D.A., Experimentalist.] 
(Continued from page 36, August, 1930.) 

14. Crop Rotation Experiments — continued. 

( e ) Fallow -Wheat’? ease -Wheat-Barley. — This is an extension ol <lhe rotation dealt 
with in the previous paragraph. Barley is again associated with wheat as a stubble 
crop, and the attempt is made to determine whether one period of fallow can be made to 
suffice for two wheat crops with a grazed-off pea crop placed between them. This gives 
three grain crops in five years, together with a fodder crop which should help to counter- 
act the ill effects to the soil to be expected from the intensive system of cropping 
employed. The cereal crops in this rotation received 2cwts. superphosphate per acre 
at each seeding and the pea crop lewt. The series was commenced in 1911, when the 
entire area to be used was in fallow. As the second wheat and the barley crops requiied 
to be sown on unfallowed land, these crops were not sown in the first year, and there 

are the results of 11 years to be dealt with in the case of these two as against 12 years 

of the first wheat crop. The series was closed along with others in 1922. The grazing 
figures were not recorded, except in the case of the pea crop, until well on in 1916, 
so that there are the results of only six years’ work from which to take mean grazing 
returns. In the next table are shown the details of crop returns from this rotation 

for 1916 onwards, together with mean results for 11 or 12 yeaTs as the case may be. 

Table XL VII. — Showing Crop Returns from Fallow-Wheat-Pease-Wheat-Barley 

Rotation , 1911-1922. 

Total Produce. Grain Yields. 


Year. 1st Wheat. 2nd Wheat. 1st Wheat. 2nd Wheat. Barley. 



T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

e. 

L 

Bush 

.lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

1916 

. 2 

3 

21 

1 

8 

32 

22 

56 

11 

27 

15 

20 

1917 

. 2 

3 

67 

1 

4 

5 

25 

56 

19 

65 

30 

21 

1918 

. 1 

3 

76 

0 

16 

7 

13 

52 

11 

23 

5 

33 

1919 

. 0 

16 

12 

0 

6 

no 

12 

7 

4 

27 

0 

O 

1920 

. 0 

18 

33 

0 

15 

23 

8 

36 

7 

52 

12 

13 

1921 

. 0 

16 

53 

1 

13 

27 

15 

2 

4 

14 

8 

13 

1922 

. 1 

5 

10 

0 

13 

99 

10 

43 

7 

47 

15 


Means for 11 or 12 years . 

. 1 

8 

8 

1 

0 

17 

16 

14 

10 

0 

13 

49 

Hay equivalent 

. 1 

14 

26 

1 

4 

64 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Values 

. £4 5 

7 

£3 

: 1 

5 

£3 13 1 

£2 

5 0 

£2 

1 11 


Before proceeding to the consideration of these results, those from the pea crop, 
recorded as sheep grazing, are to be noted in the next table along with all other grazing 
afforded by the rotation. For the fallow grazing the figure previously employed (.25) is 
again assumed to apply. In each other case the figure represents the equivalent number 
of sheep which the records show the pasture would have supported for a period of &, 
year. 




Table XLVIIL — Showing Grazing Value, as Sheep per Acre for a Year, of Land 
Available for Stocking in Fallow-W heat-Pease- Wheat-Barley Rotation y 1917 1922. 

Before 1st Wheat Pea 2nd Wheat Barley 

Year. . Fallowing. Fallow. Stubble. Crop. Stubble. Stubble. Total. 


1917 *33 *25 *70 1*09 -50 *97 4-44 

1918 *00 *25 *50 MS *28 *39 2*67 

1919 *00 *25 *58 1*08 -58 *64 3.13 

1920 *43 *25 *56 2*20 *35 *67 4*46 

1921 *00 *25 *67 2*22 *54 *55 4*23 

1922 *54 *25 *92 1*68 *58 *48 4*45 

Means for 6 

years *22 *25 *66 1-67 *47 *62 3*90 


Values at 12s. 

6d. per sheep 

per annum... 2s. 9d. 3s. ljd. 8s. 3d. 20s. 10Jd. 5s. 10£d. 7s. 9d. £2 8 9 

Tire results indicated in the tables above are not satisfactory from an economic 
point of view. In the first place the pea crop has yielded grazing for less than the 
equivalent of two sheep per acre for a year. From the mean grazing figures recorded 
in Tables XLI. and XJLV. it is apparent that stubble land left out of cultivation for a 
year might be expected to carry as much stock as this without the expense of putting 
in a crop. Further, although the wean returns* from the first wl* l at crop are only 
slightly below normal, the second wheat and barley crop returns are so poor that the 
costs of cultivation plus rent are not covered in either case. It is not surprising, there 
fore, to find that the rotation as a whole shows a definite net loss as far as grain 
returns at least are concerned; working on the hay figures, a small profit can be shown. 
In the next table will be seen the calculations based on the mean figures recorded in the 
pivvii us two tables. Although various periods are involved, the discrepancies thus: intro- 
duced in calculating net returns are probably negligible. Costs of production estimates 
are based on a scale of tigures similar to that previously employed. Thus, 50s. jku acre 
is allowed for wheat growing on fallow, plus 4 a. (id. for the extra hundredweight of 
superphosphate used in this case, and 35s. for the barley crop with a similar addition of 
4s. dd. The second wheat crop is assumed to cost as much as the barley, and for pease, 
which are not harvested, the figure of 30s. per acie is adopted. 

Tabu: X LI X . — Showing Gtoss and AY t Monetary Returns from Fallow-Wheat- Pease- 
Wheat -Barley Rotation , 1911-1 922. 


Grain. Hay. 


Receipts — 

£ 

8. 

d . 

£ 

8. 

d. 

First wheat crop 

3 13 

1 

4 

5 

7 

Second wheat crop 

2 

5 

0 

3 

1 

5 

Barley crop 

2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

11 

Grazing 

2 

8 

9 

2 

8 

9 

Total receipts per acre for 5 years 

10 

9 

9 

11 

17 

8 

Expenditure — 

Rent at 10s. per acre 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Costs of cultivation — 

First wheat crop (2cwt Super) 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

Pea crop (lewt. Super) 

1 

10 

0 

l 

10 

O 

Second wheat crop (2cwt. Super) 

1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

6 

Barley crop (2cwts. Super) 

1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

6 

Total expenditure per acre for 5 years 

10 

13 

6 

10 

13 

6 

Difference between Receipts and expenditure per 

acre for 5 years 

0 

3 

9 loss. 

0 

4 

2 profit 

Net result per acre per annum 

0 

0 

9 loss 

0 

4 

10 profit 


It appears then that whatever may be the case in other districts of better rainfall, 
the attempt to extend the rotation to include more than two crops following a period 
of fallow has not met with success in this case. Barley gave a definitely remunerative 
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return in rotation with fallow and wheat (paragraph (d) ), but in that case it possibly 
drew some residual benefit from tho fallow. In the longer rotation this residuum, if it 
exists, is apparently thoroughly exhausted, and even the second wheat crop following 
pease shows a small loss, on grain returns at least, on the most liberal possible interpret 
tation of the question of costs and prices. 

(/) Fallow -Wheat-Lueerne-Lucerne-Lucerne. — In this series of plots lucerne seed at 
the rate of lOlbs. per acre was broadcast and harrowed in immediately after drilling 
in tho wheat plot each year. The hicerne thus came away in the wheat stubble and supple- 
mented the natural growths of herbage in the subsequent three years. The effect it 
had in increasing the carrying capacity of these plots may be gauged from the figure 
representing the mean grazing return in the three “pasture” years. This is 2.07 as 
against 1.75, representing the carrying capacity of pasture consisting of natural growths 
only in the third year of the fallow-wheat -pasture rotation reported upon in para- 
graph (d) ) above. With the limited summer Tainfall occurring locally then, lucerne 
has given a relatively small increase only in grazing returns; an increase which even in 
three years has been insufficient to cover the cost of the seed used. The rotation as a 
whole, however, has given quite satisfactory results, as will be* shown in the tables 
following. It is adapted, of course, to conditions in which stock grazing is of more 
importance than cropping, and the major part of the gross returns is consequently 
shown in the grazing values. 

A feature of the crop returns in this series is the relatively higfr hay yields aS com- 
pared with grain returns. Thus, although the mean grain yield is practically identical 
with that recorded in the previous series (paragraph (e) ), the hay returns utc approxi- 
mately 8cwts. or 24 per cent, better. This relatively high hay yield is a result no 
doubt of the supplies of nitrogen and organic matter returned to the soil as a result 
of the growth of lucarne and the long period of grazing. 

The full details of the crop leturns are shown in next table. 

Table L. — Showing Crop Returns from Fallow- Wheat- Lucerne- Lucerne-Lucerne Rotation , 

1914-1922. 


Year. 

Grain. 

Total Produce. 


Bush. lbs. 

T. 

O. L. 

1914 

5 

26 

O 

9 90 

1915 

17 

10 

2 

11 73 

1910 


47 

2 

8 7 

1917 

24 

21 

2 

6 42 

1918 

14 

13 

1 

6 100 

1919 

13 

52 

1 

6 5 

1920 

13 

53 

1 

5 105 

1921 

12 

19 

1 

9 56 

1922 

22 

10 

2 

8 26 

Ism 

Means for 9 Years 

16 

15 

1 

14 81 

Hay equivalent 

- 


2 

2 39 


£ 9. 

d. 


£ *. d . 

Values 

3 13 

2 


5 5 10 


The grazing returns are shown in detail in the next table. It is to be noted that 
for the first few years of the experiment not all the plots in respect of which grazing 
records were made were sown to lucerne, and in these cases the figures below represent 
the grazing provided by the natural growths on these plots. At most this affects the 
“third grazing year” plot for three years only, and the discrepancies thus introduced 
are unimportant. Here, again, the conventional value of .25 has been taken for the 
fallow grazing. 
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Table LI. — Showing Grazing Value , as Sheep per Acre for a Tear, of Land Available 
for Stocking in Fallow-Wheat-Lucerne-Lucerne-Lucerne notation, 1914-1922. 


Before Fallow. 
Year. Fallowing. 


1914 

•24 

•25 

1915 

•80 

•25 

1916 

1-06 

•25 

1917 

•33 

•25 

1918 

•76 

•25 

1919 

•00 

•25 

1920 

201 

•25 

1921 

103 

•25 

1922 

•90 

•25 

Means for 9 Years 

•81 

•25 

Values at 12s. 6d. per 
sheep per annum .... 

8. d. 

10 1 J 

s. d. 

3 14 



First 

Second 

Third 

Total 

Wheat 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Stubble. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

for 5 
Years. 

•00 

•23 

•60 

•02 

1*94 

•62 

3*70 

2*47 

3-08 

11-64 

1-29 

3-58 

4*75 

4-30 

15*23 

•71 

2-90 

1-81 

1-98 

7-98 

•49 

1*79 

1-58 

1-72 

6-59 

•57 

102 

1-00 

T16 

400 

103 

2-62 

212 

1-90 

9-93 

•94 

1-21 

1*65 

1-43 

6-51 

•87 

1*87 

2- 16 

1-98 

809 

.72 

211 

202 

209 

7-99 

8. d . 

s. d. 

d. 

8. d. 

£ 8. d . 

9 0 

26 44 

25 3 

26 14 4 19 104 


Tlie net results of this rotation can now be stated in the usual form y allowing for 
costs of production at the rates previously adopted, and this is done in the next table. 
The cost of lucerne seeding is set down as 26s. 8d., reckoning seed worth 2s. 6d. per lb. 
and allowing 8d. per acre for broadcasting and Is. for harrowing. The wheat crop 
received 2cwts. superphosphate. 


Table LII . — Showing Gross and Net Monetary Returns f rom Fallow- H' heat - 
Lucerne-Lucerne- Lucerne notation , 1914-1922. 



Grain. 

Hay. 

Receipts — 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

Wheat 

3 13 

2 

5 5 

10 

Grazing 

4 19 

11 

4 19 

11 

Total receipts per acre for 5 years .... 

8 13 

1 

10 5 

9 

Expenditure — 





Rent at 10s. per acre 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

Cost of production, wheat 

2 14 

6 

2 14 

6 

Cost of lucerne seeding 

1 6 

8 

1 6 

8 

Total expenditure per acre for 5 years 

6 11 

2 

6 11 

2 

Balance of receipts over expenditure per 





acre for 5 years 

2 1 

11 

3 14 

7 

Net profit per acre per annum 

0 8 

5 

0 14 

11 


The net results of this rotation are thus represented by the figures 9s. 3d. and 
15s, lOd., indicating the profit per acre when the wheat crop is treated as grain and 
hay respectively. These may next be compared with the corresponding figures recorded 
for other rotations. Fallow -wheat-pasture, when 2cwts. superphosphate was used with 
the wheat, gave net results represented by the figures 9s. Id. and 13s. 5d. (para- 
graph ( d ) ). In that case, however, the period covered was 12 years and included the 
relatively good seasons of 1911 and 1912. Referring bock to the standard fallow-wheat 
rotation (paragraph (a) ), and taking the same series of years (1914-1922), the corres- 
ponding figures are found to be 6s, 3d. and 14s. 6d. The rotation including three years of 
lucerne gracing following a wheat crop has thus given relatively good net results, and 
it is interesting to note that, with a much reduced outlay m cropping expenses as com- 
pared with other rotations quoted, net returns can be thus maintained at a satisfactory 
level provided the implied livestock values hold good. 
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(g) Kale-Barley-Pease-Wheat . — This was the last of a series of rotations of the type 
of the ** Norfolk Four-course . 9 * Two others had been discontinued in 1914 as unsuited 
to local conditions and the series here dealt with ran from 1915 to 1922 with no more 
satisfactory results. Both cereal crops received, }cwt. nitrate of soda along with the 
usual dressing of lewt. superphosphate. The kale was sown with }cwt. bonedust, and 
10 tons per acre of farmyard manuiue was also applied with this crop. The pjensie 
received lewt. superphosphate. 

The crop and grazing returns are shown in the usual way in the following tables: — 

Table LIII. — Showing Crop Returns from Kale-Barley-Pease-Wheat Rotation , 

1915-1922. 

Wheat. 


Year. 

Grain. 

Total 

Produce. 

Barley. 


B. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1915 

18 

59 

2 

6 

1 

23 23 

1916 

8 

48 

1 

5 

10 

13 46 

1917 

15 

2 

2 

4 

33 

27 43 

1918 

8 

46 

0 

14 

68 

2 46 

1919 

2 

44 

0 

6 

46 

0 

0 

1920 

8 

42 

0 

15 

20 

7 45 

1921 

fi 

43 

0 

19 

105 

7 24 

1922 

19 

58 

1 

12 

13 

15 48 

Means for 8 years 

11 

13 

1 

5 

51 

12 22 

Hay equivalent 

— 

- 

1 

11 

5 

— 

Values 

£2 10 6 

£3 17 

7 

£1 17 4 


Table L1V. — Showing Grazing Values , as Sheep per Acre for a Year , of Fodder Crops 
and Cereal Stubbles in Kale-Barley Pease -Wheat Rotation, 1915-1922. 


Year. 

Kale. 

Barley 

Stubble. 

Pease. 

Wheat 

Stubble. 

Total 
Grazing 
for 4 

1915 

5*44 

•00 

2-68 

•00 

Years. 

8*02 

1916 

2*94 

•77 

3*01 

•55 

7*27 

1917 

1*87 

*84 

1*94 

*42 

507 

1918 

2*30 

•37 

117 

•28 

412 

1919 

1*05 

Ml 

1-28 

•35 

3-79 

1920 

2*12 

•67 

202 

•21 

502 

1921 

1-79 

•69 

2-29 

•77 

5-54 

1922 

2*44 

•83 

2*09 

•51 

5-87 

Means for 8 years 

2*49 

•66 

205 

•39 

5-59 

Values at 12s. 6d. 
per sheep per 

a. d 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

£ a. <*. 

annum 

31 1} 

8 3 

25 7} 

4 10} 

3 9 10} 


It will be seen that both wheat and barley mean returns am much below what may 
be regarded as profitable yields and the grazing returns are insufficient to make up the 
deficiencies. 

Neither the kale nor the pease give returns equivalent to the costs of seeding these 
crops and the net results of the rotation is a substantial loss, as is shown in the next 
table. In this the cost of wheat growing on pea stubble is taken to be the same as 
that for barley (35s. per acre), and, to each is added the cost of Jcwt. nitrate of soda, 
8s. fid. The cost of putting in the kale (£3 9s. 9d.) is made up of the following items: 
—Ploughing, cultivation, and drilling, 11s. fid.; 10 tons of farmyard manure, 50s.; }cwt. 
bonedust, 4s. fid.; and seed (ljlbs.), 3s. 9d. 
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Table LV . — Showing Gross and Net Monetary Returns from Kale-Barley-Pease-Wheat 

Rotation, 1915*1922. 


Receipts — 

Grain. 

Hay. 


£ s . d. 

£ s. d. 

Barley 

1 17 4 

1 17 4 

Wheat 

2 10 6 

3 17 7 

Grazing 

3 9 11 

3 9 11 

Total receipts per acre for 4 years 

7 17 9 

9 4 10 

Expenditure — 



Rent at 10s. per acre 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Cost of production — 



Kale 

3 9 9 

3 9 9 

Barley 

2 3 6 

2 3 6 

Pease 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

Wheat 

2 3 6 

to 

•0 

C<l 


Total expenditure per acre for 


4 years 

11 

6 

9 

11 

6 

9 

Balance of expenditure over 

receipts per acre for 4 years 

3 

9 

0 

2 

1 

11 

Loss per acre per annum .... 

0 

17 

3 

0 

10 

6 


This is by fair the most unsatisfactory set of results record**! in this section of the 
experiments. The defects in the plan of the rotation which have been chiefly responsible 
for its failure are, probably, firstly the omission of a period of fallow preceding the 
wheat crop, and secondly the heavy costs involved in the cultivation of fodder crops 
which, after all, have provided not a great deal more grazing than might be derived from 
the simple expedient of leaving cereal stubbles undisturbed for a year. 

(h) Fallow -Wheat-Barley and Fallow-Wheat-Oats (New Series). — These rotations, com- 
menced in 1924, have run for too short a period to allow of definite conclusions being 
drawn from the results recorded. Moreover, the period covered embraces two seasons 
(1927 and 1928) in which returns were abnormally low\ The results, as far as they go, 
are shown, however, in the following tables. * 


Table LVL — Showing Crop and Grazing Returns from Fallow -Wheat -Barley Rotation, 

1924-28. j 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Total 
Gracing as 
Sheep per 

1924 

Total Produce. 

T. C. L. 

..193 

Grain. 

B. L. 

13 45 

Grain. 

B. L. 

24 32 

Acre for a 
Year. 
M3 

1925 

.. 1 19 58 

23 11 

28 20 

1-25 

1926 

.. 1 14 65 

15 11 

27 15 

207 

1927 

.. 0 15 102 

6 26 

6 

0 

1-43 

1928 

.. 0 13 63 

7 50 

4 26 

1*14 

Means for 6 years . . 

.. 1 6 56 

13 17 

18 

9 

1*40 

Hey equivalent 

.. 1 12 36 

— 

— 

— 

Values 

£ 8 , d. 

4 0 10 

£ 8. d. 

2 19 9 

£ s. <f. 

2 14 6 

*. d. 

17 6 
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Table LVII. — Showing Crop and Grazing Returns from Fallow-Wheat Oats Rotation , 

3924-1928. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Total Produce. Grain. 

Oats. 

Grain. 

Total 
Grazing as 
Sheep per 
Acre for a 

1924 

T. 

. . 1 

C. L. 

0 62 

B. L. 

9 32 

B. L. 

10 27 

Year. 

113 

1925 

. . 1 

17 106 

21 32 

5 14 

1-07 

1926 

. . 1 

14 55 

15 42 

10 30 

1*43 

1927 

. . 0 

14 105 

5 7 

0 0 

1-42 

1928 

. . 0 

9 82 

4 16 

0 29 

1*17 

Means for 5 years . 

. . 1 

3 60 

11 14 

5 20 

•1*24 

Hay equivalent 

.. 1 

8 79 

— 

— 

— 

Values 


£ *. d. 

3 11 9 

£ s. d . 

2 10 7 

£ s. d . 

0 16 6 

s. d. 

15 6 


The net return from the menu yields recorded in the two foregoing tables arc sum- 
marised in the next table. As 2cwts. of superphosphate were applied at each seeding 
the corresponding allowance of 4s. (id. has been made in the cost of production in 
each case. Otherwise the rates shown are those which have been used in previous tables. 


Table LYII1. — Showing Gross and Net Monetary Returns from Fallow- Wheat Harley 
and Fallow- Wheat -Oats Rotations, 1924 1928. 


Fallow Wheat -Barley. Fallow- Wheat-Oats. 
Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay. 


£ *. 

Receipts. 

Crops — 

Wheat 2 19 

Barley 2 14 

Oats — 

Grazing 0 17 


d. 

£ 

*. d . 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

9 

4 

0 10 

2 

10 

7 

3 

11 

9 

6 

2 

14 6 


— 



— 




— 

O 

16 

6 

0 

16 

6 

6 

0 

17 6 

0 

15 

6 

0 

15 

6 


Total receipts per acre for 3 years 


Expenditure. 

Rent at 10s. per acre 

Cost of production — 

Wheat crop 

Barley crop 

Oat crop 

Total expenditure per acre for 3 years 

Difference between receipts and expendi- 
ture per acre for 3 years 

Net result per acre per annum 


6 

11 

9 

7 

12 

10 

4 

2 

7 

5 

3 

9 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

14 

(i 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

6 


— 



— 






__ 


1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

6 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

7 

9 

1 

8 

10 

2 

1 

5 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

7 

0 

9 

7 

0 

13 

10 

0 

6 

9 


Profit Profit Loss Loss 


Little can be said regarding these figures, except that the mean yields recorded, and, 
consequently, the net returns, are abnormally low; especially is this so with regard to 
the returns in the rotation including oats. There is, nevertheless, probably some sig- 
nificance in the fact that the rotation including barley has given better results than 
the other, and, even with the handicap of two abnormally poor seasons in five, a credit 
balance can still be shown on the basis of calculation adopted. 


( i ) Fallow-Wheat -Barley -Grazing <md Fallow- W heat-Qat s-Grazing (New Series). — As 
with the previous pair of rotations little more can be done than record the actual 
returns for the five years 9 currency of these tests. Again 2cwts. superphosphate has 
been applied at each seeding. 
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Table LIX . — Showing Crop and Crazing Returns from Fallow- Wheat -Barley-Pasture 

Rotation , 1924-1928. 

Grazing as Sheep per Acre 
for a Year. 


Year. 


Wheat. 


Barley 

Pasture 

Other 

Total 


Total Produce. 

Grain. 

Grain . 

Year. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 


T. c. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

H. L. 




1924 

.. 1 9 

109 

14 

24 

25 31 

1*19 

M3 

2*32 

1925 

. . 1 15 

36 

17 

5 

23 18 

M2 

1-81 

2-93 

1926 

. . 1 18 

36 

17 

23 

26 24 

1*26 

1-67 

2-93 

1927 

. . 0 17 

64 

10 

50 

5 17 

1-66 

1-74 

3-30 

1928 

. . 0 14 

99 

6 

30 

4 11 

103 

115 

2*18 

Means for 5 years 1 7 

24 

13 

24 

17 0 

1-23 

1*50 

2*73 

Hay equivalent . 

. . 1 13 

21 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


i e. d. 

£ 

#. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ d. 

Values 

4 3 

0 

3 

0 4 

2 11 0 

0 15 5 

0 18 9 

I 14 2 


Table LX . — Showing Crop and Crazing Returns from Fallow-Wheat Oaf s Fast arc 

Rotation , 1924-1928. 


Grazing as Sheep per Acre 
for a Year. 


Year. 



Wheat. 


Oats 

Pasture 

Other 

Total 


Total Produce. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Year. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 






1 

15 

3 

15 

35 

11 15 

1-71 

M2 

2 S3 

1925 

•} 

0 

75 

22 

39 

5 33 

1*46 

1-55 

3-01 

1926 

1 

18 

92 

16 

57 

1 1 :«» 

1*62 

1 53 

3- 15 

1927 

0 

14 

81 

7 

11 

5 22 

1*55 

1-53 

3-OS 

1928 

0 

17 

32 

9 

48 

0 25 

104 

M 5 

2* 19 

Means for 5 years 

1 

9 

34 

14 

20 

7 1 

MS 

1-37 

2 85 

Hay equivalent . . . 

1 

15 

82 


- 



— 

— 

— 



£ s. 

d. 

£ 

.v. d. 

£ v. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ h, d. 

Values 


4 9 

4 

3 

4 11 

1 1 1 

0 IS 6 

0 17 H 

1 15 7 


The mean yields are again much below College Farm average returns for these crops, 
though in the oats series they are somewhat better than those recorded in the preceding 
paragraph. The value of grazing, moreover, in the pasture year exceeds the amount 
debited as rent for the year. After making calculations similar to those made in 
connection with Table LVllI., it will be seen that the barley series shows a small net 
profit, while the oats series is on the border line. The hay figures show a small profit 
and the grain figures a loss of the same amount. 


WE ARE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, &c. 

Send Samples to — 

F. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE 0. 4855-4856. 
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Table LXI. — Showing Gross and Net Monetary Returns from Fallow -Wheat-Barley - 
Pasture and Fallow-Wheat-Oats-Pasture Rotations , 1924-19 28. 


Fallow-Wheat-Barley- Pasture Fallow- Wheat-Oats-Pasture 


Receipts, 
Crops — 
Wheat . 
Barley . 
Oats . . 
Grazing 


Grain. 

£ s . d. 


£ d. 


Grain. 

£ s . d. 


Hay. 

£ 4. d. 


Total receipts per acre for 

4 years 

Expenditure. 

Bent at 10s. per acre .... 

Cost of production — 

Wheat crop 

Barley crop 

Oat crop 


3 

0 

4 

4 

3 

0 

3 

4 

11 

4 

9 

4* 

2 

11 

0 

2 

11 

0 


— 



— 



— 



— 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

2 

1 

14 

2 

1 

15 

8 

1 

15 

8 

7 

5 

6 

8 

8 

2 

6 

1 

8 

7 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

6 


— 



— 



— 



— 


1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

6 

6 

14 

0 

6 

14 

0 

6 

14 

0 

6 

14 

0 

0 

11 

6 

1 

14 

2 

0 

12 

4 

0 

12 

1 

0 

2 101 

0 

8 

0i 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Profit 


Profit 

Lo&s 


Profit 



Total expenditure per acre 
for 4 years 

Difference between receipts and 
expenditure per acre for 4 

years 

Net result per acre per annum . 

rront j 

(y) For the purpose of providing a concise statement of comparative net returns 
derived from the various rotations which have been introduced into the experiments, 
the figures which have been arrived at in the foregoing paragraphs as representing per 
acre profit or loss, are brought together in the concluding table of this report. As in 
the case of the summary of the manurial experiments, different periods are covered by 
different experiments. In order to provide as reliable a basis of comparison as possible, 
the returns recorded in the standard Fallow-Wheat rotation have been calculated for 
various periods, 'to correspond with those of other tests. It may be noted that the 
list includes two rotations, Fallow Wheat Pasture with dressings of iewt. and 3cwts. 
superphosphate respectively, which have not been previously referred to in the report. 
The results recorded in these series of plots were not considered of sufficient interest 
to warrant their statement in detail, but the summary as represented by the figures 
quoted below is given to complete the record of the work which has been done. 

Table LX II. — Summarising the Net Monetary Returns Per Acre from Land Worlced 
Under Various Systems of Crop Rotation. 


Annual Net Return per 
Acre over Whole Area. 


Rotation. 


Fallow- Wheat (lewt. superphosphate) 

Fallow-Wheat (lewt. superphosphate) 

Sorghum- Wheat . * 

Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (Jcwt. superphosphate) . 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (lewt. superphosphate) . 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (2cwte. superphosphate). 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (3owts. superphosphate). 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (2owts. superphosphate). 
Fallow-Wheat-Barley **••• 


Fallow-Wheat (lewt. superphosphate) 


fcdlow-Wheat-Barley 

FhUow-Wheat-Oats 

* y-Pasture 
at-Oats-Pasture . . 


Period. 

Wheat Crop 

Wheat Crop 


Harvested 

Harvested 


for Grain. 

for Hay. 


8. 

d. 


4. 

d. 


1905-27 

12 

6 profit 

20 

6 profit 

1905-22 

11 

6 

ic 

18 

11 


(t 

3 

7 

it 

12 

5 

u 

(i 

8 

9 

*• 

16 

6 

u 

it 

10 

6 

«« 

16 

8 

cc 

«* 

n 

10 

u 

17 

11 

It 

(t 

li 

2 

Cl 

16 

6 

cc 

1911-22 

9 

1 

u 

13 

5 

cc 

«« 

15 

9 

«« 

18 

11 

(C 

1914-22 

9 

3 

«< 

15 

10 

cc 


6 

3 

Cl 

14 

6 

cc 

1911-22 

0 

9 

loss 

4 

10 


1915-22 

17 

3 

«« 

10 

6 

loss 

1924-27 

4 

9 profit 

6 11 profit 

1924-28 

2 

7 

Cl 

9 

7 

«« 

«« 

13 10 loss 

6 

9 

loss 

«« 

2 104 profit 

8 

*64 profit 


3 

1 

loss 

3 

0 

cc 


(jCondudcd.) 



GREATER TRACTOR EFFICIENCY 


The superiority of CROSS 
POWER KEROSENE is 
unquestioned when it is 
remembered that this high 
quality tractor fuel unfail- 
ingly provides: 

Economy Quick Starting 
Full Power Less Carbon 
low Consumption 
No Crankcase Dilution 
No Detonation Easy Idling 


POWER 



Used in conjunction with 
Cross Power Kerosene, 
GOLDEN SHELL OIL 
ensures easy and unin- 
terrupted working, and 
longer life for the tractor, 
by successfully counter- 
acting friction on all Ac 
moving parts in Ac 
machine. 

<E(MMD0!0 


OIL 


PHnnnnrc or tup cupi i poudamv of aiiutraha limited 
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REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT STATIST UPON THE 
LIVESTOCK STATISTICS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
FOR THE YEAR 1929. 

[By W. L. Johnston, Government Statist] 

1. — Sheep and Wool. — 1. Number . — The sheep flocks on December 31st, 1929, num- 

bered 6,186,252 (7,079,947), decrease 893,695. These were classified as follows: — Ewes, 
0,194,504 (3,637,147), decrease 442,643; wethers, 1,854,347 (2,042,651), decrease 188,304; 
rams, 90,057 (98,447) ; decrease, 8,390. Under one year old, 1,047,344 (1,30.1,702), 

decrease, 254,358. 

2. Breeds of Slurp. — 86.8 (89.9) per cent, of the flocks were returned as pure-bred 
Merino and 7.0 (5.4) per cent, as Merino Comebacks, 0.7 (0.6) per cent, as other pure 
breeds (Corriedale, Shropshire, Dorset Horn, Lincoln, Romney Marsh, Southdown, Huff oik, 
etc.), and the balance, 5.5 (4.1) per cent, were returned as Crossbreds. 

3. Lambing, 1929. — During the year 1929 2,778,561 (2,918,594) ewes were mated and 
1,231,710 (1,545,438) lambs marked, equal to a. peiceutage of 44.33, compared with 52.95 
for the previous year. 

4. Winter Lambing, 1930. — 2,407,000 ewes were reported as either mated or intended 
to l>e mated for the Winter Lambing of 1930. In addition, 218,000 ewes were exacted 
to be reserved for Spring Lambing. 

5. Woo) Clip. — 6,617,986 (7,247,099) sheep and lambs were shorn, the total clip, 
including locks, bellies, pieces, being 56,083,898 (63,729,419) lbs., being a decrease of 
7,645,52111)9. The average weight of fleece for sheep and lambs combined was 8.47 
(8.79) and for sheep only 9.59 (10.10) lbs. 

6. Total Wool Production. — Subject to slight revision of fellmongered wool, it is esti- 
mated that the grand total wool production, including the dip and wool fellmongered 
and wool on local skins exported, was 67,300,881 (74,616,004) lbs.; decrease, 7,315.1231bs. ; 
value, £2,549,021 (£4,654,172); decrease, £2,105,151, the average value peril), greasy 
being 9.09d. (14.97d.). 

II. Cattle. — All kinds, 204,516 (263,016) ; decrease, 58,500. Dairying cattle, 104,255 
(108,969); decrease, 4,714; classified as follows:— In milk 75,574 (76,147), dry 21,219 
(24,998), and heifers, springing, 7,462 (7,824). In addition there were 11,726 (10,598) 
other heifers, one year and over, which are not included in the dairying total, but which 
are possible additions to the dairying herds. 

III. Horses. — 189,054 (205,865). 

IV. Pigs. — 74,906 (62,723). 

V. Goyder f s Line of Pain fall and Livestock. — During the year 1929 the percentage to 
the total of sheep outside Govder’s Line of Rainfall fell from 36.50 to 26.48: Cattle 
41.87 to 27.02, and Horses 27.44 to 24.89. The numbers within and without the line for 
1929 were: Sheep 4,548,246 and 1,638.006, Cattle 149,246 and 55,270, Horses 141,992 
and 47,062. 

VI. Interstate Movement by Land of Stock. — The State gained 39,970 head of Cattle 
and 299,800 Sheep, and lost 2,552 Horses by transit of stock between States. The total 
interstate imports were: Sheep 402,348, Cuttle 43,592, Horses 910, and exports were: 
Sheep 102,548, Cuttle, 3,622, and Horses 3,462. Net exports of Horses to oversea 
countries 635. 

; VII. Slaughtering. —Sheep and J ambs 3,242,835 (1,263,352), decrease 20,517, for 
export 1,568 (32,239); Cattle 117,806 (127,627), decrease 9,821; Pigs 96,449 (98,679), 
decrease 2,230. 

VITI. Top-dressed Pasture Lands . — There was an increase during the year of 51,701 
acres in the area top-dressed, and of 2,672 tons in the manure used. The respective 
totals were 302,114 (250,413) acres, Manure used 15,701 (13,029) tons. In addition there 
wdre 4*9,701 acres of pastures previously top-dressed, but not during 1929. 
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1. Livestock as at December 31st, 1929, in Comparison with December 31st, 1928. 


Division. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

i 

Horses, i 

j 

Pigs. 

1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1929. 

1929. 1 

1929. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. ; 

No. 

Central 

1,447,420 

1,444,886 

79,113 

77,718 

60,024 

40,065 

Lower North 

1,083,550 

979,007 

25,927 

23,282 

39,516 1 

11,369 

Upper North 

802,786 

475,910 

15,697 

10,914 

13,488 ; 

4,215 

South-Eastern 

1,283,436 

1,419,304 

31,778 

32,324 

13,875 ! 

7,531 

Western 

875,266 

680,693 

8,726 

8,515 

i 23,546 i 

2,619 

Murray Malice 

401,591 

424,130 

20,273 

18,949 

28,340 ' 

9,011 

Total Counties 

5,360,055 

5,430,600 

181,514 

i 171,702 1 

178,789 I 

74,810 

Outside Counties . . . 

! 1,113,832 

1 1 

755,652 

81,502 

32,814 

1 ; 

10,265 ' 

06 

Total State 

7,073,347 | 

6,180,232 

263,016 

204,516 

189,054 ! 

74,906 

Increase ♦ j 

i 

:: | 

i 

- 893,695 


- 58,500 

i 

— 10,811 

12,183 


Livestock within and without Ooyder’s Line ok Rainfall, 1928 and 1929. 


Year. 

Sheep. 

: Total. ] % 

Cattle. 

Total. % 

Horses. 

Total. % 


Within Goyder’ 

s Line of Rainfall. 



1927 

1 4,515,286 l 59-87 

160,524 

j 50-75 

159,037 

! 70*99 

1928 

. . . . ! 4,495,524 { 03-50 

152,889 

*58-13 

149,367 

72*56 

1929 

1 4,548,246 | 73-52 

Without Goyder 

149 246 | 72 98 

’s Line of Rainfall. 

141,992 

i 75-11 

1927 

. ... 3,027,059 40 13 

155,790 

49-25 

64,990 

29-01 

1928 

. . . . 2,584,423 36-50 

110,127 

41 87 

56,498 

27-44 

1929 

. ... 1,638,006 20-48 

55,270 

27-02 

47,062 

24-89 



Wool Production. 




1 

i 

Division. j 


Wool Clip. 


Average Weight Fleece. 

t 

j 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

♦Increase. 

1928-9. 

1929-30. 

♦Increase. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Central - 

12,682,009 

12,056,568 

-625,441 

8-96 

8-29 

-0-67 

Lower North ... ! 

9,835,924 

9,537,39 5 

- 298,529 

9*18 

9-13 

—0*05 

Upper North . . ! 

8,546,851 

5,505,442 

-3,041,409 

9-21 

8-80 

—0*41 

South-Eastern . j 

9,970,456 

10,958,608 

988,212 

8-01 

802 

0*01 

Western i 

7,091,457 

5,311,284 

— 1,780,173 

7-75 

7-48 

-0-27 

Murray Mallee . ! 

4,159,445 

4,060,726 

—98,719 

9-26 

8-96 

-0*30 

Total Counties j 

52,286,142 

47,430,083 

—4,856,059 

8-68 

8-39 

-0-29 

Outside Counties j 

11,443,277 

8,653,815 

-2,789,462 

9-35 

8-98 

-0*37 

Total State . . ! 

63,729,419 

50,083,898 

-7,645,521 

8-79 

8*47 

-0*32 


Grand total wool production (clip, fellniongered, and on skins exported), subject to slight 
revision, 1928-29, 74,616,004lbs. ; 1929-30, 67,300,8811bs. ; decrease, 7,315,123Ibs. 

* Minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON PASTURE IMPROVEMENT, 
KYBYBOLITE. 1929-30. 


[By L. J. Cook, R.D. A.,. Manager.] 

The season from a pasture point of view was vary good, results secured from some 
pastures exceeding those of recent season#, whilst a number of plots yielded record 
returns in grazing. Plants received a really good start in the Autumn, and had very 
little check throughout their growing periods. On account of the light Spring rains, 
however, they did not finish quite as well as of recent years, and this factor spoilt what 
promised to be an all round record grazing season. 

A useful rain was received in January, 1929, but the February and March rainB were 
light, considerably below average. April, however, opened with splendid falls, and 
record rains were recorded for the month, followed by average falls in May, June, and 
July. Thus plants were able to make good early growth, and well establish their root 
systems before cold soil conditions were evident, so that comparatively good feed was 
available throughout the whole of Winter. Some fairly heavy frosts wore recorded 
during June, but these helped rather than checked grasses and clovers, as they decidedly 
checked growths of Gapeweed that were becoming rather strong in some fields. The 
rains of August, September, October, and November were all below' average so that 
although the Spring development of pastures was good, they were not as great, nr 
complete as usual. Especially was this noticed on pastures that were grazed to their 
maximum during Winter and early Spring. Summer rains were light, and consequently 
there was a longer absence of green picking this summer. The usual BUtoimor growth 
from rooted grasses and plants, such us cat ’s oar, were poor. 

The following table shows the monthly rainfall of recent years, compared with the 
average for the past 24 seasons: — 



1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1906-29. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

April 

2-10 

0-20 

1-50 

3*12 

1*26 

May 

317 

2-92 

2-24 

2*16 

2*57 

June 

1-24 

1-63 

2*53 

3*32 

2*85 

July 

2-71 

214 

2-71 

3*08 

2*88 

August 

3*31 

402 

0-90 

1*84 

2-62 

September 

1-79 

0-91 

3*12 

1*75 

2*67 

October 

2-27 

0-52 

4*47 

1*50 

1*91 

November 

0*68 

2*06 

0*99 

0*97 

1*47 

December 

0-83 

1-31 

017 

1*66 

M3 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


January 

051 

1-59 

1-35 

0*02 

0*53 

February 

1*20 

1-74 

0-22 

1*57 

1-00 

March 

0-96 

0-55 

0*65 

0*06 

0*97 

Total . * . . . 

. 20-77 

19*59 

20-85 

21*05 

21 80 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF NATURAL PASTURES WITHOUT CULTIVATION. 

The work of topdressing natural pastures with phosphatic fertilisers and lime was 
commenced during 1919, additional plots were started during 1924 and 1926, and a 
further four were added tliis season, 1929, to supplement the work being carried out 
in conjunction with the Waite Research Institute. At present there are 17 plots being 
utilised for this work, 13 of which are 34 acres in area, and four are 5 acres each. 

Since 1921 careful records of the grazing secured from the plots have been kept. 
This season the plots have been continuously grazed in rotation by five flocks, constituted 
according to the estimated carrying capacity, and & separate flock has been used for 
each type of fertilised pasture. That is A and AA flocks, 20 sheep, have been used 
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FRUIT TREES 


ONE GROWER SAYS— 

“ The trees (750) arrived in 
excellent order and are of ex- 
ceptional quality. Our local 
inspector said they were the 
best trees he had seen. You 
will get my order , about same 
number , for next year* 9 

QUALITY. 

QUANTITY AVAILABLE. 

Catalogs and price lists from — 

JOHN BRUNNING& SONS 

SOMERVILLE NURSERIES, 

SOMERVILLE. 

VICTORIA. AUSTRALIA. 

ESTABLISHED 1866. 





There are 10 New Improvements, including 

Ball Bearing. 

Rust Proo! Bowl, Rust Proof Disos, 
Trailing Skim Milk Discharge from BowL 

Year by year the Alfa Laval has led the 
way — each New Model has been by far the 
Best Separator in its day, lmt the 1980 
Hew Model is far ahead of anything ever 
made before. 

Free Trial. Specially Easy Terms. 

It will pay for itself. 

Write for particulars — 

A. W. SANDFORD & CO., LIMITED, 

ADELAIDE. 


Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 


manufacturers of 


Meat Meal for Piers. 


Read Report of trials made by Prof. Perkins, Journal of Agriculture . 
January and duly, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, Box 573E, 

G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED- 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 
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on unman ured land, 24 acres. B flock of 36 sheep has been used on 14 acres of land 
improved with superphosphate; 0 flock of 48 sheep has been used on 17 acres of land 
improved with lime land superphosphate ; whilst D flock of 20 sheep has been used on 
10£ acres of land improved with rock phosphates. Similar type and aged sheep have 
been used in each flock. Through the kind help of the Waite Research Institute we 
have been able to weigh these sheep monthly, and it is anticipated that some very usefui 
and interesting additional figures will be available in the future. 

The following table shows the fertiliser applied, with date, and rate of applications, 
whilst Table 3 shows the grazing results secured: — 


Table 2. — Fertilising of Natural Grazing Test, Kybybolite, 1919-29. 


Plot. 

1 


3 


4 


5 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

1a 

2a 

3a 

4a 


Total Fertiliser per Acre. 

I ton Aluminium Phosphate Rock (4121bs. phosphoric 

acid) 

ilcwts. Aluminium Phosphate (2271bs. Phosphoric Acid) 
Bcwts. Aluminium Phosphate (1241bs. Phosphoric Acid) 
2041bs. 45% Superphosphate (421bs. Phosphoric Acid). . 

i ton Lime (Calcium Carbonate) 

1 ton Lime (Calcium Carbonate) 

Ilcwts. 36% Superphosphate (2031bs. Phosphoric Acid) 
Ilcwts. Calcium Phosphate Rock (2321bs. Phosphoric 

Acid) 

6cwts. Calcium Phosphate Rock (1271bs. Phosphoric 

Acid) 

2cwts. 82% Calcium Phosphate Rock (841bs. Phosphoric 
Acid) 

1 ton Calcium Phosphate Rock (4221bs. Phosphoric Acid) 
lOcwts. Calcium Phosphate Rook (4201bs. Phosphoric 
Acid) 

No Manure (Check Plot). 

5401bs. 45% Superphosphate (11 libs. Phosphoric Acid) 
7201bs. 45% Superphosphate (1481bs. Phosphoric Acid) 

1 ton Gypsum (Calcium Sulphate) 

4481bs. 45% Superphosphate (921bs. Phosphoric Acid). . 

1 ton Lime (Calcium Carbonate) 

6721bs. 45% Superphosphate (1381bs. Phosphoric Acid) 
6cwts. Ephos Phosphate (1881bs. Phosphoric Acid).... 
No Manure (Check Plot). 

1 ton Crushed Limestone (Calcium Carbonate) 

448lbs. 45% Superphosphate (92 lbs. Phosphoric Acid). . 
No Manure (Check Plot). 

3201bs. 45% Superphosphate (661bs. Phosphoric Acid). . 
No Manure (Check Plot). 

No Manure (Check Plot). 


Date and Rhte of 
Application. 

1919: one application 
1919, one application 
1920-25, lewt. per annum 
1926-29, 511bs. per annum 
1919, one application 
1929, one application 

1919- 29, lewt. per annum 

1919, one application 

1920- 25, lewt. per annum 
1926-29, Jcwt. Island Phos 

phate per annum 
1919, one application 
1929, one application 
Island Phesphate Rock 

1924*29, 901bs. per annum 
1926-29, 180ibs. per annum 
1926, one application 
1926-29, lewt. per annum 
1924, one application 
1924-29, lewt. per annum 
1924, one application 

1926, one application 
1926-29, lewt. per annum 

1929, one application 


Table 3. — Return <s of Natural Grazing Test, Kybybolite, 1921-29. 


Year. 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Grazing In Sheep per Acre. 

Plot Plot Plot Plot Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plol 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

1921-2 

. . 1*62 

1*04 

1*84 

1*48 

1*33 

Ill 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1922-3 

. . 1*47 

1*41 

206 

1*20 

1*27 

0*83 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1923-4 

.. 1*91 

1*31 

2*60 

1*33 

1*53 

0-80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1924-5 

.. 2*72 

2*73 

4*25 

3*00 

3*05 

1*30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1925-0 

.. 1*64 

1-68 

2*92 

1*78 

1*71 

0*71 

M3 

— - 

— 

1*54 

1*27 

0*81 

— 

1926-7 

.. 1*84 

1*00 

3*81 

1*59 

1*84 

0*50 

1*91 

1*27 

0*98 

1*78 

1-07 

0*99 

1*99 

1927-8 

.. 1*95 

1*98 

2*58 

1*74 

1*98 

0*08 

1*79 

1*34 

1*50 

2*10 

1*89 

0*97 

1*80 

1928-9 

.. 1*01 

2*63 

3*24 

2*24 

2*30 

0*00 

2*42 

2*06 

2*08 

3*60 

2*17 

0*58 

2*54 

1929-30 

.. 1-11 

2-40 

373 

1*38 

1*02 

0*86 

2*36 

2*15 

1*95 

2*42 

1*85 

1*05 

2*52 















Mrans 1921-30 . . 

.. 1*75 

1*93 

2*99 

1*75 

1*85 

0*84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1925-30 .. 

.. 1*63 

2*05 

3*20 

1-75 

1*89 

0*09 

1*92 

— 

— 

2 30 

1*77 

0*88 

— 

1926-30 .. 

.. 1*03 

217 

3*34 

1*74 

1*93 

0*69 

2* 12 

1*70 

1*03 

2*49 

1*89 

0*90 

2*23 

Increase above no manure — 

0*91 109 

215 

0*91 

1-01 



1*04 

0*80 

0*73 

1*42 

0*89 


1*88 

Increase above phosphate dressed plots — 
— — 1*17 



— 


— 

— 

0*07 

0*40 

— 


0*53 


In commenting on the above results, it is necessary to state that although all plots 
were ^grazed as uniformly as possible, they were not completely grazed throughout the 
reason, and a lot of feed was atili available at the close of the grazing year, March 
31st, 1930. The season for this class of pasture was comparatively good, and the feed 
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produced was greater than tie flocks required. However, this extra feed will be required 
imd utilised by the flocks during April and May, 1930, and will appear in the results 
for the coming season. 

In comparing the six plots that have now provided results for nine consecutive seasons, 
the four dressed with phosphatic fertiliser only, have increased the carrying capacity 
approximately 1 sheep per acre, or 117 per cent, above that of the check plot; whilst 
the lime and phosphate dressed plot has increased 2.15 sheep per acre, or 256 per cent, 
above the No Manure Plot, and 1.17 sheep per acre, or 119 pei cent, above the phosphate 
only dressed plots. 

We have not been successful in our endeavors to secure a further supply of aluminium 
rock phosphate, consequently Plot No. 1, which was due for a further application this 
year, is feeling the need of more fertiliser, as shown by the low carrying capacity of 
1.11 sheep per acre. 

The addition of a small quantity of water soluble phosphate to Plot No. 2 is con- 
tinuing to give an increased carrying capacity, and although of recent years this plot 
has only received half the quantity of phosphoric acid that has been given to Plot No. 4 , 
its growth of pasture has been better. This result- has possibly been helped by the mild 
winters, the wetter seasons being more helpful in dissolving the phosphorus contained 
in rock phosphate 

In considering Plots Nos. 7, 10, 11, and 12 from which five seasons* grazings have 
now been obtained, we find that No. 7, dressed with water soluble phosphate, has 
increased the carrying capacity 1.04 sheep per acre, or 118 per cent, on that of the 
check plot No. 12. Plot No. 11, dressed with citrate and acid soluble phosphate, has 
increased 0.89 sheep per acre, or 101 per cent-.; whilst Plot No. 10, dressed with lime 
as well as water soluble phosphate, has increased 1.42 sheep per acre, or 161 per cent, 
above No Manure, and 0.38 sheep, or 20 per cent, above No. 7, the water soluble 
phosphate dressed plot. 

In comparing Plots Noa 8, 9, 12, and 13, from which four seasons* grazing are 
available, we find that- Plot 8, dressed with water soluble phosphate, has increased 
0.80 sheep per acre, or 88 per cent, on the check plot. Plot Na 9, dressed with gypsum 
and water soluble phosphate, has increased 0.73 sheep per acre, or 81 per cent.; and 
Plot No. 13, dressed with crushed limestone and water soluble phosphate, has increased 
1.33 sheep per acre, or 148 per cent, on the No Manure Plot. 

The gypsum, therefore, has not shown quite equal to the phosphate only plot, whereas 
the crushed limestone has so far shown an increase above the latter of 0.53 sheep per 
acre, or 31 per cent. 

One important factor showing is the gradual improving effect of fertilisers on the 
natural pastures. For instance, plots dressed with water soluble phosphate the first 
year of application increase the yield 34 per cent.; the first two years the increase Is 
53 per cent.; the first three years it is 84 pr cent.; the first four years it is 115 per 
cent.; whilst the first five years it shows at 118 per cont., showing clearly that to secure 
success from topdressing with water soluble phosphates annual application should be 
given continuously. 

On account of the varying datos of commenting plots it is difficult as yet to get 
an even result of the various forms of fertiliser, but (by comparing the averages of 
nil plots for the past four seasons a reasonable comparison can be shown, as follows: — 

Check plots have carried 0.81 sheep per acre. 

Water soluble phosphate plots have carried 1.91 sheep per acre, or 136 per cent, 
increase over No Manure. 

Citrate soluble phosphate plot has carried 1.89 sheep per acre, or 133 per cent, 
increase over No Manure. 

Acid soluble phosphate plots have cairied 1.77 sheep per acre, or 139 per cent, increase 
over No Manure. 

Lime and water soluble phosphate plots have carried 2.84 sheep per acre, or 251 per 
cent, increase over No Manure, and 49 per cent, increase over water soluble phosphate. 
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Limestone and water soluble phosphate plot has carried 2.23 sheep per acre, or 175 
per cent, increase oyer No Manure, and 17 per cent, increase over water soluble 
phosphate. 

Gypsum and water soluble phosphate plot has carried 1.63 sheep per acre, or 101 per 
cent, over No Manure. 

SOWN PASTURES. 

Subterranean Clover anp Wimmera Bye Grass. 

The 15 plots of tliis pasture mixture, established during 1024, are being maintained 
and fully grazed each season. This year they were again grazed monthly in rotation, 
using 200 ewes, divided into four flocks, on the 70 acres of plots. General grazing 
was commenced early in May, and continued incessantly until March ‘3 let, 19® 0, when 
the bulk of the feed on the plots was consumed, alhough sufficient was still available 
to carry the ewes through April until the new season's food had developed. Rye grass 
was still prominent, especially during the winter months, on plots that have been 
well fertilised with phosphates, and Subterranean Clover made good growth, although 
some of the plots did not finish as well as they have done in recent years. Particularly 
was this the case with plots fertilised with acid soluble phosphate. 

The following table shows the fertiliser given to the various plots, with rate and time 
of application, together with the grazing results for the post five seasons, from the pio-ts 
individually, and from the 701 acres collectively. 

Table 4. — Fertiliser Ttst on Subterranean Clover and Wimmero Eye Grass f Kybybolitt, 

1925-30. 

Sheep per Acre per Year. 


Plot. 

Manuring per Acre. 

1925-6. 

1926-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9. 

1929*30. 

1925-30 

1 

lewt. Tetraphosphate annually, 
1923-1929 

2-76 

3*53 

216 

2*89 

3*25 

Mean. 

2-92 

2 

5cwts. Tetraphosphate, 1923 .... 

2-76 

3*15 

2*10 

2*66 

2*89 

2*71 

3 

lOcwts. Lime, 1923 ; lewt. Tetra- 
phosphate annually, 1923-7 ,* 

1 ton Gypsum, 1928 ; lewt. 
45% Superphosphate, 1928 
and 1929 

2*47 

2*97 

2*63 

4*27 

4-40 

3*35 

4 

901bs. 45% Super, annually, 

1923-29 

3- 12 

3*72 

3*06 

3-90 

4*62 

3*06 

5 

Bcwta. 36% Super., 1923 ; 1801bs. 
46% Super., 1928 and 1929 . . . 

3*06 

3-21 

2*06 

4*35 

6*37 

3*61 

6 

No Manure, 1923-26 ; 451bs. 45% 
Super, annually, 1927-29 

1-81 

1*88 

2*70 

2 73 

2*65 

2*33 

7 

1 ton Lime, 1924 ; lewt. 45% 
Super, annually, 1924-29 

304 

3*70 

3*28 

3*96 

4*62 

3*70 

8 

6cwts. 61% Ephos Phosphate, 
1924 * 

3*32 

3*95 

3*92 

3*75 

3*77 

3*74 

9 

No Manure (Check Plot) 

213 

1*95 

1*94 

1*20 

1 -16 

1*68 

10 

4cwts. 82% Island Phosphate, 
1924, and 4cwts. 82% Island 
Phosphate, 1929 

3*02 

3*79 

3*01 

2*49 

2*75 

3-01 

11 

4cwts. 82% Island Phosphate, 
1924, and lewt. 45% Super., 
1924 

3-62 

3*68 

3*76 

3*88 

2*70 

3*53 

12 

371bs. 90% Potash annually, 

1924-29 

2*60 

2*68 

1*99 

2*25 

2*13 

2-33 

13 

371bs. 90% Potash annually, 

1924-29; 4cwts. 82% Island 
Phosphate, 1924 and 4cwts. 
82% Island Phosphate, 1929. . 

3*27 

3*69 

3*40 

3*62 

3*34 

3*46 

14 , 

6cwts. Bone Manure (33%), 1924, 
and lewt. 45% Super., 1924.. 

313 

2*68 

3*07 

2*98 

2*67 

2*91 

15 

lewt. 45% Super, annually, 1924- 
29 

Meads 

3*51 

414 

3-71 

4*05 

AW 

3*95 


2*92 

3*26 

2-88 

3*25 

1 3 ; 32 1 

3*13 
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la commenting on the above table, it is to be noted that acme very high yields have 
been received. Plot 5, in carrying 5.37 sheep per acre, is a siheep to the acre better 
than any previous result obtained. This plot has received a dressing of 1801b®. 45 per 
cent, superphosphate during each of the last two Autumns, and has been the most 
productive plot for both years. Plots Nos. 4 and 7 also gave very fine results, with 
4.52 sheep per acre each; whilst Nos. 3 and 15 were almost as good with 4.40 and 
4.32 sheep respectively. All of these plots have been fertilised with superphosphate, 
whilst Nos. 7 and 3 have received lime and gypsum as well. Plot No. 8, dressed with 
Ephos phosphate, with 3.77 sheep per acne, also yielded well above the average. 

For five seasons Plot No. 15, dressed with lewt. 45 per cent, superphosphate annually, 
has given the greatest result, having averaged 3.95 sheep per acre foi the whole period. 
Plot 8, a most consistent yielder, is second, with 3.74 sheep per acre, and Plot 7, dressed 
with lime and superphosphate, is close up with an average of 3.70 shoep. 

The average results of the principal plots are compared below in order of merit. 

Increase above no 
manure. 

Sheep per Sheep per 


1 

Annual dressing of 180lbs. 45% Super, (two years) . . 

Acre. 

4-86 

Acre. 

3-18 

Per Cent. 
189-3 

2 

Single dressing of 1 ton Gypsum and annual dressing 
of lewt. 45% Super, (two years) 

4-33 

2-65 

157-7 

3 

Annual dressing of lewt. 45% Super 

395 

2-27 

135-1 

4 

Single dressing of 6cwts. Ephos Phosphate 

3-74 

206 

122*6 

5 

Single dressing of 1 ton Lime and Annual Dressing of 
lewt. 45% Super 

3-70 

2-02 

120*2 

6 

Annual dressing of 901 bs. 45% Super 

3-66 

1-98 

117*9 

7 

Single dressing of 4ewts. Island Phosphate and lewt. 
45% Super 

3-53 

1-85 

110*1 

8 

Single dressing of 4ewts. Island Phosphate and Annual 
Dressing of Potash 

3-46 

1-78 

106*0 

9 

Dressing of 4cwts. Island Phosphate every five years 
Annual dressing of 451bs. 45% Super, (three years) . . 

3-01 

1-33 

79*2 

10 

2-66 

0-98 

58*3 

11 

Annual dressing of 371bs. Potash 

2-33 

0-58 

38-7 


Subterranean (-lover. 

A number of comparatively large fields have now been established for some years 
with Subterranean Clover, and a few with Wi miner a Rye Grass included. 

Manurial dressings have been phosphatic, and some of the fields have been limed in 
the past. The grazing of fields has not been complete in every case, as certain fields 
have necessarily had to be reserved for late Autumn feed each season, but the following 
table shows the grazing taken from these fields during the last six seasons, and is of 
interest when compared with other forms of pasture. 

Table 5. — Subterranean Clove} Grazing , Kybybalitr , 1924-30. 


No. of Total Feed Sheep per 

Season. Fields. Area. Days. Acre. 

A ores. 

1924- 5 1 29*50 29,469 2*74 

1925- 6 3 109 00 100,794 2*53 

1926- 7 5 181-50 141,041 2-13 

1927- 8 6 231-80 208,635 2-47 

1928- 9 7 267-66 234,378 2-40 

1929- 30 7 263-71 220,071 2-29 


1,083-17 934,388 2-36 

Rye Grasses and Alsike Clover, 

Triala with both Perennial and Italian Rye Grasses with Alsike Clover haw been 
continued in the six-course rotation of two-acre fields, and of recent years better results 
have been obtained from Perennial Rye than from the Italian. We now have seven 
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seasons 9 results, which are shown in the accompanying table, and so far the results 
gained have not been outstanding. Except that some advantage is available through 
having a quick response from summer rains, the yearly grazing results ai-e not as good 
as those obtained from ordinary arable land left out for grass, and top dressed. 


Table 6 . — Grazing of Rye Grasses and Alsike Clover , Kybybolitc, 1923-30. 


Total Sheep Sheep per 


Field. 

Season. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Days. 

Aore. 

No. 9f 

... 1923-24 

1-94 

1,563 

2-14 

No. 9f 

... 1924-25 

1-94 

i,414 

2-00 

No. 9f 

. . 1925-26 

1-94 

792 

M2 

No. 9e 

.. 1924-25 

1-94 

838 

1-18 

No. 9e 

.. 1925-26 

1-94 

942 

1-33 

No. 9d 

.. 1925-26 

1-94 

696 

0*98 

No. 9» 

.. 1926-27 

1-94, 

1,628 

2-30 

No. 9c 

.. 1926-27 

1-94 

1,037 

1-47 

No. 9o 

.. 1927-28 

1-94 

1,065 

1-50 

No. 9o 

.. 1928-29 

1-94 

2,067 

2-92 

No. 9b 

.. 1927-28 

1-94 

444 

0-63 

No. 9b 

.. 1928-29 

1-94 

1,210 

1-71 

No. 9a 

. . 1928-29 

1-94 

1,399 

1-98 

No. 9a 

.. 1929-30 

... 1-94 

863 

1-22 

No. 9f 

.. 1929-30 

1-94 

902 

1-27 



29*10 

16,860 

1-59 


In handling the above pasture, it has been treated purely as a temporary pasture of 
two, and a few cases of three, seasonjs 1 duration, and it ia bo bo noted that it» average 
on its first year's grazing for seven seasons has been 1.38 sheep per ac$e. On its 
second year’s grazing for six seasons its average has been 1.67 sheep. Twice it has 
been left for a third season, when its average has been 2.02 sheep per acre. 


TOP DRESSING OLD CULTIVATED LAND. 

For the past five years fair areas of iand, that have been cultivated for a period of 
from 15 to 20 years, have been left out of the cropping areas, and to enhance their 
grazing they have been topdrcssed annually with lcwt. superphosphate per acre, but no 
grasses or clovers have been sown. This has had the effect of greatly increasing the 
growths of naturalised grasses and clovers. The following table summarises the grazing 
received from this class of pasture each year: — 


Table 7. — Grazing of Top-Dressed Old Cultivated Land, Kybybolite , 1925-30. 


Season. No. of Fields. Area. Total Feed Sheep per Acre. 

Acres. Days. 

1925- 26 1 50 00 30,097 1-65 

1926- 27 4 140-47 68,764 1-34 

1927- 28 3 102-47 76,196 2 04 

1928- 29 3 121-07 102,089 2-31 

1929- 30....*; 4 151-83 144,242 2-60 


565-84 421,488 2-04 


Similar land left out of cultivation, but not topdressed, has during the past two 
seasons only carried 1.10 sheep per acre. 

As a comparison to the above, the following two tables are included to show the 
grazing received from similar land that has never been cultivated! 

Table 8 shows the combined results of all such land that has been topdressed, whilst 
Table 9 shows the results from a fair area of unimproved natural land — that is, land 
that has neither been cultivated or topdressed. 
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Tabi.k 8. — Grazing of Improved Natural Land by Topdressing Only f KybyboUte , 1921-80. 


Season. No. of Plots. Area. Total Feed Sheep per Acre. 

Acres. Days. 

1921- 22 5 - 17*5 9,971 1-56 

1922- 23 5 17*5 9,458 1*48 

1923- 24 5 17*5 10,949 1*71 

1924- 25 6 2 10 21,859 2*85 

1925- 26 8 3 10 18,874 1*67 

1926- 27 11 43-0 28,948 1*84 

1927- 28 11 430 29,765 1*90 

1928- 29 11 43*0 38,880 2*48 

1929- 30 12 46*5 35,261 2*08 


280*0 203,965 2*00 

Table 9 . — Grazing of (■ n improved Natural Land, Kybybolite, 1921-30. 


Season. No. of Fields. Area. Total Feed Sheep per Acre. 

Acres. Days. 

1921- 22 2 116 5 33,324 0*78 

1922- 23 2 116*5 28,180 0*66 

1923- 24 2 116*5 17,343 0*41 

1924- 25 2 116*5 28,431 0*67 

1925- 26 3 88*5 23,711 0*73 

1926- 27 3 61*5 15,725 0*70 

1927- 28 3 44*5 16,887 1*04 

1928- 29 2 8*5 1,912 0*62 

1929- 30 5 19*0 5,407 0*78 


688*0 170,920 0*68 

In summarising the grazing results of the Farm, the areas under the different treat- 
ments have been collected, and averaged over the various periods during which they 
have been in use, and are tabulated as follows: — 

Table 10.— Summitry of Grazing Rout It# at Kybybolite. 

No. of Area. Sheep Increase Over 
Years Acres. per No Manure. 
Type of Grazing. Tested. Acre Sheep. Percent- 

per 

Annum. 

1. Subt. Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass (expl.) 5 70*5 3*13 2*45 360 

2. Subt. Clover (large fields) 6 180*53 2*36 1*68 247 

3. Topdressed old cultivated land 5 113*17 2*04 1*36 200 

4. Improved Natural Land (topdressing only). . 9 • 31*11 2*00 1*32 194 

5. Rye Grass and A lsike Clover 7 4*16 1*59 0*91 134 

6. Crimson and other Annual Clovers 8 9*48 1*44 0*76 112 

7. Non -topdressed old cultivated land 2 75*49 1*10 0*42 62 

S. Improved natural land 9 76*44 0*68 — — 

The above results can be looked upon as a fair comparsion, although it must be 
noted that it has not been practical to fully graze all the larger fields, especially 
amongst those in items 2, 3, and 7. However, as they are averaged over a number of 
seasons, the table is useful and interesting, and shows the advantages to be gained from 
Subterranean Clover, Wimtnera Rye Grass, and topdressing with phosphates. 

Sown Winter Grasses. 

Throe additional five-acre plots have been established this year, one each with 
Wimmera Rye Grass, Perennial Rye Grass, and Phalaris minor . These, with Phalaris 
bulbosa, have so far given best promise in small plots towards producing Winter feed, 
and were established on well-prepared virgin fallow land. Good stands were obtained 
by sowing 81bs. seed per acre for the Rye Grasses and 21bs. Phalaris minor , with lewt. 
45 per cent, superphosphate per acre. 

It is anticipated to also establish n plot with Phalaris buXbosa , fence the plots, and 
secure grazing figures of these grasses in future seasons. 

Nitrogen Fertiliser Test, 

Further work has been commenced in conjunction with the NRrogen Fertilisers 
Limited, to test the complete fertilisation of Subterranean Clover and Rye Grass pasture, 
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combined with intensive grazing by the milking herd. Two tour-acre plots wore estab- 
lished late this year, and six more are being prepared for the coming season. They will 
all be well manured with phosphates, and half will be given nitrogen fertiliser as well, 
with the idea mainly of increasing the winter growths and, if possible, extending the 
growing period of the pastures. Of the two plots established this year, the one dressed 
with tewt of sulphate of ammonia per acre in .August gave an immedia e respond* in 
increased growth of grasses present. 

LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JULY, 1930. 


Average Average _ . 

No. of No. of I 

Cows in Cows in Per Herd Per Cow 
Herd. , Milk. during during 


Per Cow 
December 


Per Herd 
during 


Per Cow 
during 


Per Cow 
December 


19-26 

13-87 

8,151* 

423-23 

2,286-17 

341-52 

17*78 

101-20 

26 

22-84 

18,228 

701-08 

3,796-43 

705-74 

27-14 

169-80 

21 

16-39 

8, 022| 

38202 

2,574-83 

302-94 

14-43 

104-75 

21-42 

20-42 

18*228 

850-97 

3,986-75 

884-94 

41-31 

187-30 

18 

11-45 

6,523 

306-83 

2,423-22 

221-75 

12-32 

105-02 

23 

17-58 

9,142 

397-48 

3,379-75 

440-60 | 

19-16 

164-67 

21-48 

17-71 

9,902* 

461-01 

2,090-03 

522-91 

24 34 

114-14 

26 

18-26 

5,851* 

225-06 

1,980-01 

246-86 

9-49 

84-80 

23-84 

18-97 

11,526 

483-47 

3,708-77 

505-09 ' 

23-70 

183-90 

26 

19-87 

14,066* 

541-02 

6,390-07 

568-40 j 

21-80 

255-16 

20-23 

11-29 

7,864* 

388-75 

3,051-55 

357-49 ! 

17-67 

132*26 

18 

10-39 

4,055* 

225-31 

1,886-14 

181-09 

10*06 

86-63 

31 

21 

12,587* 

402*21 

3,519-18 

565-99 

18*08 

156-99 

45-35 

33-65 

17,473 

384-06 

4,208-32 

756-08 

16-61 

i i » i ;8 i 

26-58 

14-56 

7,648 

287-73 

3,057*84 

356-50 

13-41 

i 137*94 

33-13 

24-74 

13,3671 

403-48 

| 4,754-59 

625-38 ! 

18-88 

! 216-95 

19-58 

17-55 

9,405* 

480-36 

4,065-74 

450-10 I 

22-99 

' 218-01 

25-74 

22-81 

10,438 

405-51 

; 4,658-92 

472-61 J 

18-36 

1 205-61 

25-03 

20-16 

10,477* 

418-59 

i 4,382-29 

412*94 | 

16-50 

j 183-47 

16 

14-16 

Kmn 

531-03 

: 3,420 06 

389-85 i 

24-37 

I 164-90 

19 

18*81 

6,083 

320-16 

! 2,811-82 

1 303-40 j 

15-97 

! 128-54 

19-03 

14-52 

7,525 

395-43 

4,170-03 

; 327-97 | 

17-23 

188-02 

23-85 i 

18-23 

10,184-68 

427-06 

3,594-50 

j 454-55 j 

19-06 

161-58 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF JBUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JULY, 1930. 


Average 1 Average 
No. of No. of 


Ihitterfat. 


No. of No. of ! | I | j 

Cows in Cows in \ Per Herd } Per Cow Per Cow Per Herd [ Per Cow Per'Cow 
Herd, i Milk. \ during i during I October I during I during ! October 

to 


October 

to 


5/Kg . i 23 


11,665*28 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

0 

720-41 

24-01 

237-17 

1 

852-83 

29-41 

236-43 

A 

824-94 

21-15 

231-28 

6 

693*08 

23-38 

205-99 

6 

659*73 

20-73 

219-86 

,4 

622*75 

13*23 

145-83 

6 

337-58 

17-05 

10717 

5 

604-66 

23-82 

200-43 

i4 

781-24 

43*40 

368-51 

t& 

337-88 

13-01 

159*10 

52 

680*10 

23-63 

312-98 

52 

1,088-47 

88-Q1 

323-14 

)7 

280-68 

| 15-59 

227-15 

>3 

720-83 

21-91 

145-60 

50 

445-15 

20-46 1 

243-18 

r8 

269-90 

I 15-29 

226-11 

)0 

260-90 

j 14-62 

205*62 

53 

261*37 

14-52 

165*81 

77 

615*20 

i 22-12 

255*47 

70 

082*32 

! 22-58 

212*95 

n 

594*50 

i 25*86 

215*60 

5ft 

499*32 

| 21-74 

183*99 

17 

569*27 

1 21*87 

218*65 


Average 

Test. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1. White Leghorns — 204 birds ; Black Minorcas — 3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — 30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1030. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns , 1 to 204 ; Black Minorca s, 205 to 207. 




Score for Month ending Aligns 
31st. 1930. 

It 

Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid/ 

Totals. 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(i) * 

(2) * 

(3) * 


Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(4) 40 

(6) 64 

(6) * 

104 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(7) 09 

(8) 88 

(9) 121 

278 

Wilkinson, F. W 

Wilkinson, F. W 

Pearman, E. D 

Lower Light 

Lower Light 

Rosewater 

(10) 89 
(13) 80 
(16) 50 

(11) 89 
(14) 103 
(17) * 

(12) * 
(16) * 
(18) • 

178 

183 

50 

Pearman, E. D 

Rosewater 

(19) 81 

(20) 77 

(21) 76 

234 

Langmead, E. R 

Croydon 

(22) * 

(23) * 

(24) 74 

74 

Burton, C. J. C 

MaUala 

(25) 92 

(26) 81 

(27) 89 

262 

Heath, H. E 

Mile End 

(28) 85 

(29) * 

(30) 72 

157 

Heath, H. E 

Gurr, A. & H 

Mile End 

Scott’s Creek 

(31) 77 
(34) 62 

(32) 54 
(36) 82 

(33) 80 
(36) 88 

.211 

232 

Howard, T. W 

Woodville 

(37) 96 

(38) 52 

(39) 76 

224 

Osborn, E. L 

Camden 

(40) * 

(41) 88 

(42) 75 

163 

Curtis, W. R 

Cottonville 

(43) 60 

(44) 94 

(45) 88 

232 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodville 

(46) 84 

(47) 74 

(48) 39 

197 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodville 

(49) 86 

(50) 42 

(51) 76 

204 

Aird, J. R. & Son 

Kilkenny 

(62) 65 

(53) 79 

(54) 92 

236 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M 

Fullarton Estate . . 

(55) * 

(56) 84 

(67) * 

84 

Barrett, L 

Angaston 

(58) 54 

(59) 61 

(60) 72 

187 

Barrett, L 

Angaston 

(61) * 

(62) 22 

(63) 91 

113 

Barrett, L 

Angaston 

(64) 63 

(65) 39 

(66) 49 

161 

Lamerton, E. A 

i Edwards town 

(67) 68 

(68) 61 

(69) 90 

209 

Wiese, W 

! Cabra 

(70) 101 

(71) 87 

(72) 79 

267 

Wiese, W 

Cabra 

(73) 89 

(74) 87 

(76) 74 

250 

Bishop, O. W 

Clarence Park .' 

(76) 85 

(77) 81 

(78) 80 

246 

Urlwin, A. P 

Balaklava 

(79) * 

(80) t 

(81) 79 

79 

Riggs, N 

Camden Park 

(82) 106 

! (83) 91 

(84) * 

197 

Riggs, N 

Camden Park 

(86) 105 

(86) 76 

(87) 83 

264 

Hutton, M. E 

Clarence Park 

(88) 82 

(89) 96 

(90) 102 

280 

Andrew artha, A. H 

Underdale 

(91) 55 

(92) 82 

(93) 98 

235 

Vowels, C. C 

West bourne Park . . 

(94) f 

(96) 66 

(96) * 

06 

Vowels, C. C 

Westboume Park . . 

(97) 97 

(98) 76 

(99) * 

173 

Vowels, C. C 

Westboume Park . . 

(100) 94 

(101) 25 

(102) * 

119 

Vowels, C. C 

Westboume Park . . 

(103) 71 

(104) * 

(106) * 

71 

Manuel, T. C 

Myrtle Bank 

(106) 46 

(107) 53 

(108) 71 

170 

Manuel, T. C 

Myrtle Bank 

(109) 79 

(110) 107 

(111) • 

I 186 

Harris, W. A 

Edwards town 

(112) 95 

(113) 76 

(114) • 

171 

Harris, W. A 

Edwardstown 

(115) 75 

(116) 74 

(117) 78 

| 227 

Hill, W 

Knoxville 

(118) 86 

(119) 81 

(120) 83 

1 260 

Hill, W 

Knoxville 

(121) 88 

(122) 80 

(123) 77 

245 

MoFarlane, A. S 

Kilkenny 

(124) 69 

(125) • 

(126) 65 

124 

Hutchinson, A. S 

Athelstone 

(127) * 

(128) 84 

(129) 78 

162 

Hutchinson, A. S 

Athelstone 

(130) 21 

(131) 79 

(132) 90 

190 

Gavin, C. G 

Salisbury 

(133) 66 

(134) 100 

(136) 97 

263 

Gavin, C. G* 

Salisbury 

(136) 101 

(137) 89 

(138) 75 

265 

Thomas, C. R 

Hectorville 

(139) 93 

(140) 65 j 

(141) 50 

208 
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Egg Laying Competition. — Section 1. — White Leghorn^ <fec .—contin ued. 


Competitors. 


Address. 


Score for Month ended August 
31st, 1930. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 


Bird No. , 
and Eggs ; Totals. 
1 aid. 


Compton, R. (X . . 
Connor, D. C. ... 
Robinson, A. E. . 

Vann, R. S 

McLean, J. G 

Fidge, H 

Fidge, H 

Tolhurst, A. E. 
Tolhurst, A. E. . . 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 

Sage, H. R 

Mitchell, W.J. .. 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

Aird, J. R., A Son 
Aird, J. R., A Son 
Gameau, V. F 


Totals. 


j Woodeforde 

(142) 

30 

; (143) 

90 

(144) 

81 

201 

i Gawler 

! (145) 

38 

(146) 

69 

(147) 

43 

150 

Hectorville 

: (us) 

105 

! (149) 

93 

(160) 

88 

i 286 

New Hindmarsh . . 

(151) 

71 

i (152) 

52 

(153) 

72 

195 

Black Forest 

(164) 

36 

(155) 

24 

(150) 

00 

120 

Clarence Park . . . . 

(157) 

50 

! (158) 

51 

(159) 

* ■* 

! 101 

Clarence Park . . . . 

(160) 

37 

(161) 

47 

(102) 

88 

j 172 

Torrens Park . . . . 

( 163) 

99 

(164) 

41 

(166) 

* 

1 140 

Torrens Park .... 

(106) 

90 

(167) 

38 

(168) 

99 

233 

i Woodside 

(169) 

88 

(170) 

80 

(171) 

* 

168 

1 Woodside 

(172) 

♦ 

(173) 

* 

(174) 

09 

09 

j Woodside 

(175) 

04 

(176) 

* 

(177) 

* 

64 

Woodside 

(178) 

* 

| (179) 

* 

(180) 

41 

4) 

Nuriootpa 

(181) 

43 

(182) 

* 

(183) 

97 j 

140 

Woodside 

(184) 

86 

! (185) 

* 

(186) 104 1 

190 

Redfern 

(187) 

98 

(188) 

102 

(189) 

m 

266 

Redfern 

(190) 

93 

(191) 

80 

(192) 

* 

173 

Redfern 

(193) 

77 

(194) 

94 

(195) 

93 

264 

Redfern 

(196) 

70 

(197) 

90 

(198) 104 | 

270 

Kilkenny 

(199) 

92 | 

(200) 

87 

(201) 

* | 

179 

Kilkenny 

(202) 

08 1 

(203) 

50 

(204) 

63 j 

171 

Wood rifle 

(205) 

70 ; 

(206) 

55 

(207) 

64 1 

195 


4,398 

4.138 

3.929 

12,406 


Section 3. — Black Orpingtons. 


Score for Month ending August 
31st, 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Ejggs 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 

and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

. . ! Kilkenny 

< (208) 70 

(209) 87 

(210) 75 

238 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

Kilkenny 

(211) 46 

(212) 88 

(213) • 

134 

Williams, W. R 

. . | Frewville 

1 (214) 69 

(2!5) 85 

(216) 82 

236 

Williams, W. R 

. . ; Frewviile 

' (217) f 

(218) * 

(219) 63 

53 

Gurr, A. and H 

. . | Scott’s Creek 

(220) * 

(221) * 

(222) * 

— 

Andrewartha, A 

Underdale 

(223) * 

! (224) 96 

(226) 98 

194 

MeF&rlane, A. S 

Kilkenny 

(226) 101 

! (227) 91 

(228) 82 

274 

Connor, D. C 

. . Gawler 

(229) • 

I (230) 72 

(231) * 

72 

Giilick, W.J 

. . , New Hindmarsh . . 

(232) 62 

(233) • 

(234) * 

02 

Osborn, E. L 

. . ! Camden. 

(235) 69 

| (236) 76 

(237) 83 j 

I 228 

Totals 

i 

f i .... 

i 

423 

695 j 

473 | 

1.461 


Competitors. 

Section 4 . — Rhode Island Reds . 

Score for Month ending August 31st, 1930. 

Address. 1 Bird No. 

and Eggs 
; Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and I^ggs 

. 

Totals. 

Gunteau, V. F 

Ptigt, H 

Woodviile (238)57 

Clarene* Park (241)80 

•4* 1-4 

II 

(240)28 

(243)44 

109 

196 

Totals.... 


140 

72 

304 


»«* Disqualified, Rule 12, underweight eggs. 


t Dead. 
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VEITCH EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORT, 

1929. 


[By B. O. Soott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and I «. Smith, Manager.] 


This farm is situated in the Northern Murray Miallee lands, and, in common with 
other farms in tlu? district, has yielded very low returns, owing to the extremely dry 
conditions experienced. 

For the benefit of those not familiar with the location, it may be stated that Veitch 

is portion of the Hundred of Allen, and lies about 16 miles South of Loxton. 

The experimental farm comprises 3,800 acres, of which about 2,500 are cleared and 
available for cultivation. Approximately 600 acres are as yet uncleared, whilst the 
balance consists of such poor samly soil, subject to drift, that it is not considered wise 
to remove the natural scrub. 

The bulk of the land is of a sandy nature, varying from light sand to shallow loum, 

with coarse calcareous soils overlying hard limestone rock. 

The Season. 

This is the third extremely dry season in succession, and exami option of the rainfall 
tables submitted below will indicate the conditions with which farmers have had to 
contend. 

Tlu* fallows on which the 1029 crops were sown received practically no rain. From 
August, 1928, to April, 1929, only 2.56in. were recorded, whilst normally fallows benefit 
to the extent of rather more than 8in. during this period. Consequently they did not 
receive the usual amount of tillage and were not as well compacted as desired. In 
this district April and May are the best seeding months, but the former was practically 
r, unless, whilst in the latter only 44 points were registered. Seeding, therefore, extended 
well into June. Notwithstanding these conditions the grain germinated satisfactorily, 
and with a favorable spring, normal yields were possible. However, tlu* falls in succeed 
:ng months were below the average, and combined with frequent winds, allowed sand 
movement to rej>eatedly cut off the young growing plants. Except where the crops 
were protected by belts of timber they were completely destroyed. Whilst the lack of 
moisture affected the development of plants, .there is little doubt that tlu* greatest factor 
in causing a total failure in much of our Northern Murray Mallee land was this cutting 
action of moving sand. Where this action was prevented, light yields wer<* harvested. 



Monthly Rainfall at 

Veitch. 




Month. 

1924. 

1925. 

Year. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Means. 

1909*1929. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

(ns. 

Ins. 

Ins 

January 

. . . 2*01 

0-71 

0*00 

0*18 

0*68 

0*14 

0*46 

February 

. . . 0*89 

0*47 

009 

0*32 

2*76 

0*42 

1*03 

March 

. . . 0*41 

0*61 

0*13 

0*30 

0*71 

0*20 

0*78 

April 

. . . 0*25 

025 

2-00 

0*00 

0*70 

0*04 

0*39 

May 

0*69 

2*91 

2*69 

0*64 

0*38 

0*44 

1*45 

June 

. . . 1*43 

0*64 

1*04 

0*67 

1*02 

0*40 

1-31 

July 

. . . 0*19 

0*74 

0*96 

0*90 

0*94 

0*48 

1*03 

August 

... 0*99 

0*32 

1*62 

M3 

0*23 

0*42 

125 

September 

... 1*68 

1*78 

2*46 

0*86 

077 

Ml 

1*62 

October 

... 1*47 

0*00 

0*46 

0*27 

0*72 

0*06 

0*91 

November 

. . . 1*37 

0*00 

0*00 

0*34 

0*00 

0*59 

0*74 

December . * 

... 1*17 

0*06 

0*31 

0*48 

0*04 

3*02 

0*87 

Total* 

... 12*46 

8*59 

11*64 

5*94 

8*94 

7*32 

11*83 
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Distribution of “ Useful 99 Rainfall. 


Means, 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1909-1929. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Seeding rains ( April-May) . . . . 

0*94 

310 

4*69 

0*54 

0*38 

0*48 

1*84 

Winter rains (June- July) 

1*62 

1*38 

200 

1*53 

1*96 

0*88 

2*34 

Spring rains (Aug. -Oct.) 

404 

2*10 

4*42 

2-25 

1*72 

1*59 

3*78 

Early Summer rains (Nov.) . . 

1*37 

0*11 

0-00 

0*34 

0*04 

0*59 

0*74 

Total “ Useful '* ... 

7*97 

6*75 

11*01 

4-00 

4*10 

3*54 

8*70 


The total for the year is 7.32in., but approximately 3in. fell shortly after Christmas, 
and was of no benefit to crops. This is the third lowest total in our records, the other 
extremely dry seasons being 1927, 5.94in., and 1914, 6.24in. 

The average annual registration is 11.83in., and, therefore, the fall for 1929 is 4iin. 
below the mean. 

The rainfall received between the months of April and November is regarded as 
being of direct benefit to the wheat crop, and is shown in the table termed 1 1 Useful ’ 1 
Rainfall. The quantity falling on the 1929 crops is seen to be only slightly over 3 Jin. 
This is the lowest amount recorded, followed by 1914, in which 3.66in. were registered. 
It is obvious that such a small quantity spread over eight months can be of practically 
no benefit to crops. 

How unfavorable the agricultural conditions have proved is indicated by the rainfall 
records for the past three seasons. 

The total rainfall for the years 1927, 1928, and 1929 has been 5.94in., 8.94in., and 
7.32in. respectively, and the “useful” fall 4.66in., 4.10in., and 3.54in. 

Hay Crops. 

In all, 110 acres were sown for hay,, but the crops did not make sufficient growth for 
binding, and were fed off. Including a total failure for this season, the mean hay 
yield for the 1910*1929 period is 0 tons 19cwts. 411bs. 

'Oat Crops. 

The oat crops were a complete failure, and an area of 57 acres was fed off. The 
oat average for the past 14 seasons amounts to 12bush. 221bs. 

Baulky Crops. 

The barley made fair growth considering the character of the season, but failed to 
form grain. Barley has been grown on this farm since 1915, and the mean yield is 
13 bush. 211bs. 

Wheat Crops. 

An area of 554.25 acres was sown to wheat at the rate of lbush. of seed and S41bs. 
45 grade superphosphate per acre. However, 230 acres sown in Field Nos. 3a, 4, 7, 
and 11 failed entirely, and were not harvested. Of the balance, much was not worth 
reaping, but the machines were run over any areas yielding grain. The best patches 
were those protected from the action of drift sand, and these yielded up to about 4bush. 
per acre. The average for the area harvested was approximately lbush. 

It was not possible to obtain yields of varieties, but the most hardy appeared to be 
Sultan and King’s White. In all 302bush. 351bs. of wheat were secured, or an average 
of 381bs. from an area of 554.25 acres. 
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In the following table the wheat averages since 1909 are shown: — 


Wheat Returns — Veitoh , 1909-29. 




Total 

" Useful ” 


Total 

Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 



Ins. 

Ins. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1909 


14*41 

1304 

22-00 

396 

0 

18 

0 

1910 


16-91 

10-15 

197-50 

2,156 

0 

10 

55 

1911 


13-36 

7-28 

620-90 

5,080 

30 

8 

11 

1912 


12-16 

10-87 

569-00 

5,544 

18 

9 

45 

1913 


14-95 

8-27 

791-40 

4,742 

28 

6 

0 

1914 


6-24 

3-66 

951-00 

325 

30 

0 

21 

1915 


9*83 

8-79 

602-11 

6,681 

51 

11 

6 

1916 


16-69 

15-29 

407-74 

7,102 

20 

17 

26 

1917 


16-60 

11-56 

469-91 

7,156 

50 

15 

14 

1918 


9-20 

8-41 

287-89 

1,905 

28 

6 

37 

1919 


13-24 

5-16 

263-62 

1,419 

32 

5 

23 

1920 


15*50 

13-76 

287-52 

6,384 

55 

22 

12 

1921 


12-36 

8-24 

553-61 

6,256 

18 

11 

18 

1922 


10-28 

8-69 

427-84 

4,219 

34 

9 

52 

1923 


13-33 

11-75 

405-75 

7,060 

58 

17 

24 

1924 


12-45 

7-97 

582-79 

7,596 

47 

13 

2 

1925 


8-59 

6-75 

557-43 

5,858 

35 

10 

31 

1926 


11-54 

11-01 

352-37 

5,130 

30 

14 

34 

1927 


5-94 

4-66 

403-90 

838 

17 

2 

9 

1928 


8-94 

4-10 

474-64 

1,513 

29 

3 

12 

1929 


7-32 

3-54 

554-25 

302 

35 

0 

33 

Mean# 

.... 

11 83 

8-70 

9,783-17 

87,672 

45 

8 

58 


The lowest return in our records is that secured in 1914, when the “Useful” rainfall 
totalled only 3.66in. and the wheat yield 21 lbs. The results for the past season. ]«ure 
very similar, as the “Useful” rainfall amounts to 3.54in. and the wheat average 3 3 lbs. 
per acre. The beet wheat years recorded are 1920 and 1909, with yields of 22bush. 121bs. 
and 18bush. respectively, whilst the mean return for the past 21 years is 8bush. 581bs. 
per acre. 


GRDBBINi 

ISA ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORTOR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

MONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious— its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling«and long trouble Jrec service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS— Australian Implement Co., Colton, Palmer ft Preston, Harris Start* Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers' Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTV. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS AT INMAN VALLEY. 


j Bv R. O. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and A. L. Warren, Field Officer.] 


(Conducted on the property of Mr. A. M. Fuller.) 

At tlu? request of the Port ELliot Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, Pasture Experi- 
ments were commeneed at Innum Valley in 1928. Since that date the residents of 
Inman Valley have re-formed a local Branch of the Bureau, and these plots ^are now 
conducted under the joint interest of both Branches. 

Mr. A. M. Fuller agreed to carry out the experiments on his property, situated about 
12 miles from Victor Harbor on the Van kal ilia Road. The site selected comprises 15 
acres of flat land lying on tho north side of the River Inman. Prior to purchase by 
Mr. Fuller, this land had received very little manure, and at the commencement of the 
tests was in a comparatively low state of fertility. 

The soil varies considerably. Adjoining the river it consists of coarse sandy material 
which dries out rapidly, whilst at the foot of the hills it is of a blaek heavy nature. 

During the past two years, rainfall records have been kept, but as there is no official 
gauge at Inman Valley, mean figures for the district are not available. Howeiver, it is 
generally considered that the registrations for Myponga, some nine miles north, mosfc 
nearly approach those secured at Innum Valley. 

In the following table, the rainfall, month by mon/th, for the years 1928 and 1929 is 
shown comparatively with the mean fall for Myponga for the past 36 yeans: — 


Inman Valley. Myponoa. 


1928. 

InB. 

January 1*49 

February 1*73 

March 2-42 

April 1*38 

May 2*29 

June 6*36 

July 5- 12 

August 0*80 

September 2*15 

October 4*21 

November 1*04 

December . % 0*54 

Total 29*64 


1929. 

Ins. 

0*71 

(Mean-36 years.) 
Ins. 

0*74 

0*00 

1*28 

0*94 

0*92 

1*77 

1*60 

2*22 

3*96 

6*28 

4*86 

3*74 

4*09 

4*03 

337 

4*44 

3*62 

2*06 

2*16 

0'96 

1*49 

1*36 

1*17 

28*51 

29*14 


The total rainfall at Inman Valley for the two seasons was approximately equal to 
the average. 

June and July of 1928 were exceptionally wet, almost lljin. being registered in these 
two months. On the other hand, the summer w &3 extremely dry. From the flwt week 
in November till the end of February, 1929, only 132 points o if rain fell. This long, 
dry period caused the death of many young plants which had not become sufficiently 
established to withstand such conditions. 
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During the past season, .June, July, and August were wet and frosty with the result 
that plant growth was retarded. The rainfall in succeeding months was satisfactory, 
and good pasture was secured in Spring and early Summer. 

PLAN OF EXPERIMENT. 

The experiments consist of tests with varieties, pure stands, and pasture mixtures. 
The latter are sown in fenced plots, and grazing records secured. The plots of pure 
stands were seeded this season and consist of two varieties of grass which promise well 
for the district, each being sown on an area of approximately three-quarters of an acre. 

The pasture variety tests comprise a collection of grasses and clovers considered likely 
to prove of value, being seeded separately in plots about a seventh of an acre in area. All 
experiments have received an annual dressing of 2ewts. 45 grade Superphosphate per 
acre. This season Nitrogen Fertilisers Pty., Ltd., desired to test the influence of 
applications of Nitrogen to pasture land, and it was agreed that the experiment could 
be conducted on these plots. Accordingly, a strip across each field was Iressed with lewt. 
of Sulphate of Ammonia per acre during the first two days of May, and on Plot 2 a 
further cwt. is to be applied in Bpring. 

The fertiliser was supplied by the above company. The area so treated has not 
been fenced off from the main plot, no attempt being made to measure the benefit by 
the stock carrying capacity. In order to allow tho effect to be clearly noted, quadrats 
have been placed on the respective plots, thus protecting the enclosed area from stock. 
The growth of fodder from each treatment can then be compared in addition to any 
general advantages that are apparent. 


Plot 1. 

This Plot is 4.45 acres in area. At the northern end the soil is of heavy black 
nature with lighter sandy land on the southern side. It was seeded early in May, 1928, 
with the following mixture: — 

Lbs. Per Acre. 


Perennial Rye Orans 12 

Italian Rye Grass 6 

White Gover 4 


Germination was satisfactory, but a dry spell toward the end of May destroyed p lant s 
in those patches whore the land was not of fine tilth. These patches were re-oeeded 
during the first week of June. Lucerne flea checked the clover, and as many plants failed 
to survive the long, dry summer, it was decided to seed again in 1929. The seed applied 
was : — 

Lbs. Per Acre. 


Poverty Bay Perennial Rye Grass 10 

Wi minora Rve Grass 10 

White Gover o 

Alsikr Gover 1 


Seeding was done on April 23rd by means of a drill. This implement was utilised 
so as not to disturb the plants already present. A good germination resulted, but as 
was the ease in the previous year, the clover suffered from lucerne flea attack. 

A very satisfactory stand has now been obtained, which should provide increased 
grazing tin future years. Record has been kept of the number of stock pastured and 
the amount of fodder produood is calculated according to tlio sheep- currying capacity. 

As sheep, cattle, and horses have been grazed it is necessary to reduce all animals 
to the equivalent of sheep. A horse has been regarded a.s consuming an amo un t 
of fodder equal to 10 sheep, and cattle and light horses an amount equal to eight 
sheep. On this basis the plot yielded pasture for 1.43 sheep per acre in 1928, 
and for 2.89 sheep in 1929, It is anticipated that these grazing results will be con- 
siderably increased in future years. 
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Plot 2. 

This field is larger than the preceding plot, being 7.18 acres in area, and contains a 
rather higher percentage of sandy soil. The seed sown in 1928 was ae follows: — 


Lbs. Per Acre. 

Cocksfoot 7 

Meadow Fescue 6 

Phalaris bulbosa 2 

Timothy 2 

White Clover 4 

Strawberry Clover 1 

Perennial Red Clover 1 

With the exception of Meadow Fescue and Timothy, the seed germinated wall. Here 
again lucerne flea and dry Summer weather affected development. In order to thicken 

up the stand, a further mixture was drilled in on April 24th, 1929, consisting of: — 


Lbs. per Acre. 

Cocksfoot 5 

Sheeps Burnet 3 

Chicory 1 

White Clover 3 

Strawberry Clover 2 

The weather conditions following this seeding proved favorable, and a considerable 
improvement in pasturage resulted. Amongst the grasses Phalaris bulbosa and Cocks 
foot have done really well, and there is also a fair sprinkling of Sheeps Burnet. The 
clovers suffered as a result of the lucerne flea, but are present and promise increased 
growth this season. On the heavier land Strawberry Clover has become well established 
and is yielding good grazing. Observations on the plot indicate that close attention 
must be given to the sheep grazing of Cocksfoot planted on light land. It was noted 
that if left on too long they pull up a large percentage of plants, thus rapidly destroy 
ing the pasture. On the heavier and tighter soil the damage is not nearly so severe. 

The grazing records show the carrying capacity of this plot to have been 1.11 and 
2.14 sheep per acre for seasons 1928 and 1929 respectively. 

The outstanding fodder has been Phalaris bulbosa , and in order to still further 
Improve the pasture in this plot, 21bs. of seed per acre of this grass was drilled in this 
year. Germination has been fairly good, and we now have a satisfactory pasture field. 


Plot 3. 

For the purpose of testing pure stands of the two grasses showing most promise 
for the Inman Valley district, a further area was seeded in 1930 with Phalaris bulbosa 
and Perennial Rye Grass. The whole field covers approximately \\ acres, and is 
equally divided between the two varieties. 

On the whole, the soil is a rich dark-colored river flat which, during the last two 
seasons, has carried a potato crop. 

At the end of May the land was well cultivated and manured with 3cwts. 45 grade 
Superphosphate per acre. In addition, a portion received an application of lcwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia per acre. 

On June 3rd half the plot was sown with Perennial Rye Grass at the rate of 301bs. 
per acre, and the remaining half with Phalaris bulbosa at 81bs. per acre. Both 
varieties have germinated well, and interesting results are anticipated. 


Variety Plots. 

In all 20 pasture varieties are undergoing tests in plots about 1J square chains in 
area. Every year they have received a dressing of 2cwts. 45 grade Superphosphate, and 
grazed as required. 

Perennial Bye Grass . — Made good growth at first, but, being sown on light land 
adjoining the river, did not survive the dry Summer. This pasture has since been 
resown on heavier land. 

Wimmera Bye Grass . — Has made satisfactory growth, and re-seeded itself fairly well. 

Cocksfoot. — Thinned out by the dry Summer, but promises to be one of our best 
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Meadow Fescue . — Thin germination and has made poor growth. Plot abandoned. 

Phalaris bulbosa . — The outstanding pasture in this experiment. Bather a thin stand 
in the first year, but has thickened up wonderfully. Is eaten readily by stock, and 
remains fresh throughout the Summer. 

Timothy. — Germinated fairly well, but died out in the Summer. Plot abandoned. 

Crested Dogstail. — Made fair growth, but retarded by Summer conditions. Abandoned. 

Meadow Foxtail. — Complete failure. Abandoned. 

Danthonia pilosa. — Very little growth to be seen in the first season. In latter years 
has developed well and yielded good grazing. 

Sheeps Burnet. — A good drought resistant fodder, showing promise. 

Chicory . — Germinated well, and has made good growth in the Summer months. Eaten 
readily by stock. 

Sulla. — Fair growth at first, but later died right out. Abandoned. 

Lucerne . — Absolutely destroyed by lucerne flea. 

White Clover. — So severely damaged by flea that plot had to be abandoned. 

Alsike Clover. — Recovered from flea attack, and has made fairly good growth. 

Perennial Red Clover. — Suffered little damage from flea, but died out rapidly. 

Bokhara Melilot. — Made practically no growth, and is apparently of little value here. 

Subterranean Clover. — Attacked by flea, but later made splendid growth, and now 
provides a good stand. 

Clustered Clover. — A useful variety which has done well. Eaten readily by stock. 

Strawberry Clover. — Planted on heavy wet land. Germinated well and spreading 
rapidly. Particularly relished by stock. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Having experienced two seasons with abnormal weather characteristics, it has taken 
some time to establish these pastures. It is anticipated that satisfactory yields will 
be secured in the future and information of value to the district obtained. 

The evidence accumulated indicates that the establishing of clover pastures is very 
difficult, owing to the presence of lucerne flea. The best clover appears to be Subter- 
ranean, followed by Clustered, Strawberry, and Alsike. 

Amongst the grasses, Phalaris bulbosa is outstanding, and the seeding of this 
pasture can be confidently recommended. Perennial Rye Grass, Wimmera Rye Grass, 
and Cocksfoot have also done well, whilst Sheeps Burnet and Chicory can be included 
amongst the fodders showing value in this district. 

We are glad to have the opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the manner 
in which Mr. Fuller has co-operated with the Department in these experiments. He 
has maintained a very keen interest in the work, kept careful records, and undertaken 
all operations in a thoroughly efficient manner. To the local Agricultural Bureau 
also we express our thanks for organising annual visits of inspection to the plots. 


PARAFIEL D POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING. 1980. 

Eggs (or Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITE LBSHOBBS OBIT. DELIVERY — JULY, AU8U8T, ui SEPTEMBER. 

PRICES— 

EGGS — l(W. per Setting of 15 Ess* ; Incubetor Lott, £2 lOt. per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS— 17s. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on mil. Saliabury. 
Further particular* can be obtained from the Manager. Ptrafield Poultry Station, SaHtbtny. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Manager. 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 


[By Geoffrey Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

Both outdoor and glasshouse tomatoes are now grown extensively round 
Adelaide. There is only one serious disease of the outdoor crop, and that 
is the Australian Spotted Wilt disease, commonly called just “tomato 
wilt. ” This disease becomes epidemic in certain seasons and destroys 
tomato plants by the tens of thousands. In suburban gardens on the 
Adelaide plains it is present every year, and many home gardcneis have 
given up trying to grow tomatoes because of the disease. 

In recent years there has been a rapid increase in the number of glass- 
house tomatoes grown, however, mainly because of the high prices obtained 
for early fruit on the Melbourne market. The mild winter climate on the 
Adelaide plains enables the plants to be grown in unheated glasshouses, 
and owing 1 6 the simple type of construction employed houses can be 
erected at a comparatively small capital cost. The result has been that 
quite a considerable number of tomatoes are produced by growers who 
have put up a few T houses “as a sideline,” and who combine tomato growing 
with other gardening. At the same time there is an increasing number of 
growers who are devoting practically the whole of their energy to tomato 
growing, and who raise anything from 4,000 to 40,000 or more plants 
every year under glass. 

Owing to the different conditions and the more intensive cultivation 
under glass, more diseases have made their appearance in the glasshouses 
than are known in the outdoor crops. Diseases are very erratic in their 
appearance, and every good grower knows that he must be constantly on 
the watch and adopt the best methods throughout his work in order to 
keep them in check. 

Many growers have expressed the wish that a bulletin should be avail- 
able, describing what is known about the tomato diseases which occur in 
South Australia. An ability to recognise the different diseases and some 
knowledge of the life* history and method of attack of the parasites which 
cause them is of great value in applying control measures most economically. 

Since freedom from disease depends very largely on the employment of 
good methods in growing the plants, the introductory part of this bulletin 
deals with general matters w r hich make for healthy growth of tomato plants 
and the avoidance of disease. The material in this part of the bulletin 
should be known by every tomato grower.* 

The second and third parts of the article are for reference purposes 
only, and are so arranged that a grower who has any disease should be 
able to identify the trouble for himself and to find out as much about the 


* The detail* of construction of glasshouses and seed frames are beyond the scope of 
the present bulletin. A useful article to consult is that by A. J. Pinn, in the Agricultural 
Gazette of New South Wales, vol. 40, pp. 701-14, 4 1 Tomato Culture under Glass. *' 
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cause of it as will help him in controlling it. To assist in proper identifi- 
cation, the description of symptoms of each disease has been made as full 
as possible, and all photographic illustrations have been made from South , 
Australian specimens, which should help to make recognition easy. 

No apology is made for giving considerable detail in the discussion of 
many of the diseases, or for including descriptions and illustrations of 
the fungi causing them, although these parasites can only be seen under 
a microscope. The writer has met many tomato growers in the last few 
years, and has found them eager to know all these details. In fact all , 
that is in this article can be considered as consisting of the answers to 
questions which have been asked by growers. It is hoped that now the 
information is compiled in this way it will be of .assistance to many 
more 4 growers and will help them in their efforts to produce tomatoes free 
from disease. To the many growers who have contributed specimens or 
assisted in other ways towards the obtaining of the details here set down, 
the writer extends his thanks. 

It will be obvious, after reading this article, t hat there is still much to 
he discovered about the best w r ay of controlling some of the most trouble- 
some diseases, especially under the conditions obtaining in $outh Australia^ 
glasshouses. Since steam is not available in these houses, some of the 
most useful control methods developed in other countries, such as steam 
sterilisation of the soil, or raising the temperature of the houses above a 
certain point, are not available here. Whether these can be replaced to 
some extent by methods of soil treatment, or any other methods, can only 
be determined by experimental work carried on in the future. 

GROWING HEALTHY PLANTS. 

Tomato plants, like all other living organisms, have “likes and dis- 
likes." If they are grown under conditions they like they flourish, and do 
not seem to he easily susceptible to diseases. If, on the other hand, they are 
grow n under conditions which are not quite right they seem to take diseases 
more readily. It is, therefore, w r ell worth w^hile taking the trouble to pro- 
vide the best growing conditions for them, not only in order to avoid 
diseases, but also that the fruit may be of the best quality, and that there 
shall be plenty of it. Nothing is so disappointing as to spend months in 
growing the plants, and then to find that the crop is poor, or the fruit is 
poor, or that much of it is spoilt by disease. 

Undoubtedly one of the main factors influencing good growth and good 
fruiting is the type of soil, but all the operations which must be gone 
through, such as choosing the seed, raising the seedlings, transplanting, 
watering, manuring, &c., also influence the result to some extent. Although 
this is not primarily a bulletin on general tomato culture it will be valuable 
from the point of view of avoidance of disease to discuss shortly each of 
these steps 'which is concerned in producing general healthy growth. 
Nothing is so important in the control of diseases as to prevent them mak- 
ing their appearance if possible , so that disease control is very closely 
hound up with the best general methods of culture. It is usually the man 
who does not grow his crop in the best way who suffers most from disease^ 
It would be a good incentive to using the best methods and controlling! 
diseases to the best advantage if every grower set himself some standard 
yield to aim at, say 150 ha If -cases per 100ft. of house. 
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The Soil. 

The type of soil is one of the most important factors influencing the 
production of good quality fruit. Tomatoes like a deep well-drained soil, 
preferably of a sandy-loam nature. The best fruit is produced from soils 
in which the water disappears almost as soon as it is put on, and which 
are firm to the tread a few hours after they have been soaked. Clayey 
soils which become puggy after watering are not nearly so good, and if the 
subsoil is at all close to the surface tomato plants will not grow well on 
them. 

The distribution of tomato glasshouses on the Adelaide Plains illustrates 
the soil factor very well. Most of the glasshouses are on the banks of the 
River Torrens, from Paradise to Lockleys, or on the banks of rivers such 
as the little Para and Sturt. There are patches of good, well-drained soil 
away from the rivers, but the soil in the average suburban garden round 
Adelaide does not grow tomatoes to their best. Good fruit can be produced 
on these soils, however, if adequate attention is given to improving them in 
the proper direction. 

For growing tomatoes commercially, therefore, a prospective grower 
would pay considerable attention to choosing a good piece of soil on which 
to start. If it is not well drained, or if the subsoil is less than about 9in. 
from the surface the land is scarcely worth considering from the standpoint 
of commercial glasshouse tomato growing. A good piece of advice is to« 
begin by digging a hole, and the deeper it has to be dug before coming to 
the tighter subsoil layer the better are the tomatoes likely to be.. 

If for any reason a growler could not secure a piece of the best type of 
soil, but could obtain, for Example, a piece of well-drained soil which was 
otherwise slightly on the heavy side for tomatoes, it would pay him to 
spend something on improving it by the incorporation of several loads of 
sand per glasshouse (and possibly some gypsum if at all clayey) before 
growing the crop. 

Another factor, besides soil type, which should be taken into considera- 
tion in choosing a site for tomato glasshouse growing is the equability of the 
climate and absence of frosts. Generally the closer to the sea the more 
moderate is the climate, and thus the more favorable for the growth of 
tomatoes. There are positions along the foothills also where frosts are rare, 
but as a general rule the soil type is not so favorable in this situation as it is 
nearer the coast. 

One other point should be mentioned while dealing with the influence of 
soil and climate, and that is that certain varieties of tomato seem to be 
closely adapted to growing under certain soil and climatic conditions, and 
do not succeed well when put under other conditions. The 4 * potato-leaved ’ 9 
variet 3 r , Burwood Prize, for instance, apparently bears excellent crops in 
New South Wales, and occasionally in some Hills districts in South Aus- 
tralia, but rarely produces a satisfactory crop on the Adelaide plains. 
Similarly, the varieties Dwarf Champion, Dwarf Giant, and others do not 
appear to be suited to Adelaide soil and climate. They are very susceptible 
to spotted wdlt, but even when they escape this disease they do not bear 
well. There is opportunity for considerable experimental work to discover 
the tomato varieties best suited to Adelaide conditions, but for the time 
being there appears to be no tomato so well adapted to these conditions as 
the wicfely grown Early Dwarf Red. 
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Preparation op the Soil. 

The way in which the soil is prepared before planting will have a 
considerable influence on the growth of the plants during the year. After 
one crop is finished preparation for the next crop should begin as soon as 
possible. The eld plants of the previous year should be cut off about six 
inches above the ground, the tops dragged outside to dry, and then burnt 
as soon as possible, and the fallen leaves raked up and burnt also. (Burning 
is an important aid in reducing the amount of disease about.) 

The ground should then be flooded, and next day the roots pulled up by 
the six-inch pieces of stem left, and these also be taken out, dried, and burnt. 
If lime is to be added (see below) it is best done at this stage, and the house 
can then be dug over and left to dry out in the hot weather of February. 
It seems possible that the high summer temperatures on the Adelaide plains 
might even have some partial sterilising effect on the scil in the empty 
glasshouses, for cases frequently occur where a root disease has been bad 
one year and not the next, although no sterilisation or any other treatment 
has been given. 

When planting time is approaching a very heavy flooding is given to the 
soil, a heavy dressing of boned ust (about a bag per 100ft. of 15ft. house) 
and a layer of from 2in. to 4in. of well-rotted stable manure applied, and 
the whole house dug as deeply as possible. This treatment being given in 
autumn before the soil is too cold, should help to hold the moisture and 
warmth as long as possible, so that seedlings put out with only a little 
superphosphate and a “pot watering” can establish themselves and grow 
for several weeks before a trench watering becomes necessary. Too early 
waterings of seedlings after planting out is to be avoided if possible, for 
it is at the coldest time of the year, and watering would tend to make the 
ground colder and check growth. 

There is a difference of opinion among growers as to the advisability of 
using stable manure. Some consider that it brings diseases with it, whereas 
others consider it indispensable. It is probable that its value varies to some 
extent with the type of soil, but on the whole one would expect it to be 
beneficial. It should undoubtedly be well rotted, however. It would be 
best for any grower who is in doubt to use it on one end of a house for 
several seasons, and he would soon find out for himself whether it was of 
value on his soil. 

The bonedust and stable manure can be considered as the “Base manure*’ 
which is put into the soil to form slowly available reserves on which the 
plants can draw continuously. When fruiting commences dressings of more 
quickly available and soluble manures such as superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash are given to supply the elements which are rapidly 
drained from the soil when heavy crops of fruit are being removed. Under 
the intense systems of tomato culture in heated houses in Europe the base 
manure used consists of lime, stable manure, bone meal, bone flour, hoof 
and horn, and sulphate of potash. It is not necessary to use all these 
ingredients under South Australian conditions, and most growers do not 
even use lime. If lime is used it would be preferable to apply it with the 
first digging, and the stable manure with the later digging. Liming once 
every two, three, or four years, according to whether the soil is heavier or 
lighter in texture, would probably be of benefit in most South Australian 
glasshouses. A fairly heavy dressing, say, from 3cwts. to 5cwts. per 100ft. 
of 15ft. house, is suggested. Provided that it is applied some two months 
before the house is planted fresh or quick lime can be used, and may have 
some beneficial sterilising effect. 
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Rajsing the Seedlings. 

At present tomato seedlings are raised in all sorts of ways, favorable and 
unfavorable, and it is only the natural hardiness of the plant which allows 
many of them to survive the treatment they get in the early stages and still 
produce a respectable crop. In most cases where a very good crop is seen it 
is found that good methods were used in the raising of the seedlings. 

. There are one or two growers who go to the great trouble of raising 
their seedlings each in a separate small pot. The advantage of this method 
is that there is no check at planting out time, but almost as good a result 
with much less labor can be obtained by the tray method. A kerosine ease 
can be cut parallel to the sides into three parts, and if extra wood is available 
for the centre part three handy trays can be made from each case. Such 
trays, 21in. by 15in. by 3|in., will hold 63 seedlings planted 2in. apart, and 
are very convenient for carrying the seedlings about when planting. 

Most growers, however, plant directly in the soil in special seed frames 
situated in a warm position. Some use a part of one of their glasshouses 
for the raising of their seedlings, and then planting up this house last of all. 
This method is not to be recommended, however, for the soil does not get a 
long enough spell from tomatoes, and diseases may multiply and be carried 
to the other houses with the seedlings. The tray method is probably the 
best, but is more trouble than planting directly into the soil in seed frames. 

Better seedlings would be raised if more attention were given to preparing 
the soil for the seedbeds a long time ahead. Almost as soon as one year’s 
seedlings are planted out into the houses the preparation for next year’s 
seedlings can begin. Soil and manure can be mixed, and a pit or a heap of 
the mixture made which is allowed to gradually rot down to a rich loam 
over a whole year. This provides ideal soil for the raising of strong 
seedlings the following year. 

At sowing time, usually early in March, this soil can be sieved and a 
little superphosphate turned in with it, and the seed sown in well-levelled 
beds or trays. In the tray method a little short straw or grass (without 
seed) is placed over the holes in the bottoms of the boxes, and the trays are 
then filled with the loam and scraped level with a board, and can be stood 
in piles until all are ready for sowing. 

Seed sowing may be done in two ways. Either the seed is sown very 
thinly, and seedlings which come up too close thinned out so that all are 
well spaced, or the seed is first sown moderately thickly in a few trays or in 
a small part of the bed, and the seedlings which come up later pricked out 
at the three-leaved stage, as described below. In either case a free-running 
sample of seed is of great advantage in getting evenness of seedlings, for 
clumps of seed stuck together make some seedlings crowded and others free. 

( See page 165, on saving next year’s seed.) When evenly sown the seed 
is covered with a thin layer of the same loamy soil that was used for the 
trays, sieved through a moderately fine sieve such as can be made from a 
piece of wire mosquito gauze. A light sprinkling of dry manure over the 
surface can then be given, but it is not necessary, and it is better to use 
none at all than too much. Sand is best avoided for covering seeds. The 
trays are then placed in the seedframe and carefully levelled, and watered 
with a spray fine enough to prevent any washing of the soil. 

The construction of seedframes need not be entered into here, though it 
may be said that the galvanized rafter is valuable for avoiding the nuisance 
of drip; and a suitable slope for the lids and a warm, sheltered position 
facing north will make one less dependent on the manure-bed beneath for 
# suitable temperature for the growth of the seedlings. Raising the lids 
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Do Yon Keep a Few Cows 

and not a herd large enough to warrant a 

“ PAGE - POWER MILKING I I V 

“PAGE” HAND 

which milks two or three cows at once -V . M wJ 'I'-, 

and takes half the energy required 

to turn a 25-gallon separator, or quarter of the ■ M 

energy required to pump up a bicycle tyre. W H I M Wjf 

The “ PAGE 99 HAND MILKER 41 1 I 

is the Farmers Ideal, ¥ I|h|99H^^| 1 

and makes milking a pleasure. I 

EASY TO OPERATE, EASY TO CLEAN, 

and dke cows thrive on it. 

PRICES AND ALL PARTICULARS GLADLY FURNISHED ON APPLICATION TO— 

HORWOOD BAGSHAW LTD., 

78, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


TOP BRAND FERTILIZER APPEAL. 


1 came from the depths of the earth, from the waters of the sea, from the 
atmosphere we breathe. My sources are worldwide. 

1 offer myself as a servant of the Primary Producer, and, in the end. 1 am 
free — I pay for myself several times over. 

I feed the plants, increase the yield, lower cost of production, make labour 
more profitable, and release land needed for other purposes. 

I make two blades to grow where 6ne grew before, providing feed and food 
where hunger would prevail. I make possible profit where otherwise loss would 
accrue. And, while 1 serve, 1 leave with the soil a portion of myself which forms 
a residual asset for yean to come. 

Plants, like all other forms of life, must feed* It is my function to furnish 
food for plant life. 

I am a service. All I need is an opportunity to show what I can do. Experi- 
ment stations throughout the land have given me this opportunity— have tried me 
out and found my ability not wanting. Farmers everywhere testify to my power. 

I am the farmers friend and mankind s benefactor. 

I am "Tof Brand Super," 


TOP SPECIAL SUPER (45% WAP.) 

NOTED FOR ITS DRILLABILITY. 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO. LTD. 

CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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with a brick if the frames get too warm, and lowering them immediately 
it becomes cool, are also well worth taking the necessary trouble over. The 
best temperature for the growth of the seedlings is between 60° and 70° P. 

When the seed has come up, and the third leaf of the young seedlings is 
about half an inch long, is the time to prick them out singly at even dis- 
tances apart in the seedframes or in fresh trays. Prom 2in. to 3in. apart 
is the most suitable distance for forming good sturdy seedlings which can 
be lifted with a square block of soil round their roots when it comes to 
planting out. 

Considerable time can be saved and a much neater result obtained in 
pricking out if a press board is made studded on the under side at yegular 
intervals (say, every 2in. or 2£in.) with wooden projecting pegs about the 
size of one's little finger. When the soil in the beds or trays has been 
prepared the press board is pressed down and, say, 50 to 100 holes for 
pricking out made ail at once. The actual pricking out of the young seed- 
lings should be done by a very careful worker. The young seedlings should 
be lifted only by their leaves, and not be handled by the stems. They can 
be quickly separated and dropped into the evenly spaced holes ready for 
them, and then the pressing and firming done with a suitably shaped 
wooden dibble. It makes for better seedlings if they are planted deeply — 
almost as deep as the two seedling leaves. 

If a little superphosphate has been placed in the soil, aflhd the seedlings 
are kept well watered, and the temperature is regulated by proper atten^ 
tion to the raising and lowering of the lids of the frames, the plants quickly 
establish themselves and become strong and even in appearance. Just 
about when they begin to touch one another the process of hardening off 
should begin, the lids being taken right off the frames for part of the time. 
At first it should be for only a few hours on a sunny day, but the time 
/an soon be lengthened to a whole day, and if there is no danger of frost 
the lids can be left slightly blocked up all night. After about 10 days of 
this treatment the seedlings should be very sturdy, and ready for planting 
out. There should be a good spread of leaves on each seedling, and strong, 
thick stems, slightly purple in color at the base, paling gradually to green 
at the top. 

If stems or leaves are very purple it indicates that the conditions are 
too cold (or occasionally that disease is present). If the tray method is 
being used, cold conditions can be remedied by building a fresh bed of 
manure under the boxes, but when the seedlings are planted in the soil this 
method cannot be used. Large growers may later find it advantageous to 
have some form of controllable artificial heat for the raising of seedlings in 
seasons when the weather is not the best. 

During the whole time of raising the seedlings to this stage they should 
be inspected periodically, and any diseased ones removed immediately. 
The main disease which may affect plants at this stage is the Damping- 
off disease, which attacks the stems just at ground level and causes the 
young plants to flop over. This will be described in further detail later. 
It is advisable also to remove at this stage any strangers which may have 
accidentally got in, and also any obviously weak or backward seedlings. I-t 
gives the ones which are left all the better opportunity of developing as 
strongly as possible, and makes for evenness in the plants for the houses. 

Planting Out. 

When good seedlings have been raised according to the above methods it 
^becomes worth while to give them the best of treatment in planting out. 
The two important points in planting out are (1) to give the seedlings as 
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tittle direct handling: as possible and (2) to supply them with the beet 
conditions for commencing -active growth immediately. 

With regard to (1) the tray method is almost ideal, for the boxes of 60 
seedlings can be taken and set along the house, and the seedlings are nbt 
disturbed until actually planted. When planting, each seedling can be 
removed from the box with a sharp trowel with a square of soil surrounding 
its roots; it is lifted by this square of soil, and the actual seedling need 
never be touched. Once again, it is better to plant slightly on the deep 
side. Practically the same methods can be used where the seedlings are 
grown in the soil of the seed-frames, but the transportation after they have 
been cut out often tends to shake soil from their roots and they do not get 
quite such a good start as seedlings which are planted with a lump of the 
original seedbed soil still undisturbed round their roots. 

With regard to (2) — supplying them with the best conditions for com- 
mencing active growth immediately— good previous preparation of the soil 
and the presence of a little superphosphate are the main requisites. The 
bonedust and manure of the basal dressing is not quite sufficient for best 
growth, and a little superphosphate should be added when each seedling is 
planted ; it helps the plants to establish themselves as quickly as possible. 
The plants can also be helped by the choice of a cool, cloudy day for trans- 
planting, and by keeping up the watering fairly close behind the planters. 

Early Carl and Pruning. 

If the soil lias been well prepared the young plants will not need watering 
for the first month or six weeks, or even two months, after planting out. 
This helps t he plants to quicker growth in the early stages, for the soil is 
not cooled down by watering at what is practically the coldest time of the 
year. During this time the wires and strings are adjusted, pruning com- 
menced, and the soil hoed up into the beginnings of the banks. There is no 
need to bank up too early. Many growers remove a number of the bottom 
leaves in order to get the banks up quickly, but the plants will probably 
establish themselves quicker if the bottom leaves are left on as long as 
possible. 

The operation of pruning gives another valuable opportunity for passing 
every plant in review and removing any which are diseased or even not up 
standard. It is in these early stages that the foundations for the future 
even and healthy growth of the whole house are laid. The man who thinks 
when he comes tr a poor plant, “Oh, 1 11 leave that in and see if 1 can doctor 
it up a bit,” is the man who will never get a house full of good, even, 
healthy plants, and who may get instead disease gradually spreading and 
appearing here and there all over his houses. The secret of success is, 
“Out with the backward plant as soon as possible, and fill its place with a 
sturdy plant,’ ’ preferably one from a stock of replants at the end of a 
special house, planted out at the same time as the main batch. In every 
population of thousands there must occur some poor speed mens, and so h 
supply of good replants should be provided as a matter of course. 

This removal of diseased and backward plants can be done in a good 
way and a bad way, however. The bad way is to do it while the pruning 
is going on, and then go on pruning the next healthy plant. There is danger 
in that method. The good way is not to touch the backward plant, but to 
put a light stake in beside it, and then come along at the end of the day 
and remove carefully all the marked plants with the soil around their roots, 
and cart them away and bury them. A pit for burying diseased plants, or 
an incinerator, should be just as necessary an item as a roof to the glass- 
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house, and yet on how few properties is it found? After burying or 
burning all the poor plants thie hands should be washed with soap, and 
healthy replants planted immediately into the gaps with a little super- 
phosphate, and watered in with Cheshunt mixture. This routine of pulling 
out and replanting only at the end of the day’s work is not complicated, 
and really saves time in the end. It is one of the best safeguards against 
spreading diseases. 

Good growers will make this careful ‘'inspection” a routine, which is 
carried out at least twice a week. The sooner a diseased plant is out 
the better. When the eye becomes practised diseased plants are very 
quicklyr seen, especially in the morning. A thousand plants can be 
inspected by slowly walking up one side of a glasshouse and down the 
other in less than five minutes. This means that a grower with 10,000 
plants could inspect them all in about an hour. He can carry a small 
bundle of stakes with him and mark those to be removed, and the removal 
and replanting should be left till the end of the day as described above. 
The reward will be houses of even growth and every plant bearing its 
quota of fruit. 

The best way of pruning is pulling the young side-shoots out with the 
finger and »thumb as soon as they are about Jin. long and big enough 
to catch hold of. If other work has delayed pruning, it may be advis 
able to carry a pruning knife for the bigger shoots. In all cases it would 
be a wise plan to wash the hands and the knife with soap and water after 
finishing each house. Remember not to touch a backward plant as soon 
as it is come to, but stick a light stake in beside it. If virus diseases are 
present in the house it may be advisable not to prune more frequently 
than once a fortnight, as explained in the section on Mosaic Disease. 

When the plants are above the top wire they are “topped” just 
above a strong side shoot, and the temporary check which is given assist^ 
in swelling the third and fourth trusses of fruit. 

Finally, a word should be said about watering and hoeing. Good growth 
of the plants depends very largely on good growth of the roots. Good 
growth of the roots depends on air in the soil as well as water. That is 
why plants on open-textured soils grow better than those on tight soils. 
Proper watering must be regulated according to the texture of the soil, 
and is an art which can only be acquired by practice. After every water- 
ing the surface should be cultivated either with the pronged hoe or with 
a weighted hand tyne cultivator. The latter is an excellent tool for 
free-working soils and saves a great amount of time. Hoeing or cultivat- 
ing pays for itself by promoting vigorous growth. Lastly, weeds should 
be kept down round the glasshouses. Have everything outside as clean 
and neat as inside and another link will be added in the chain of methods 
of disease control. 

Manuring. 

The “base manure,” which is worked into the soil at the time of 
preparation of the house for planting, has already been described on 
page 157. This, with the little superphosphate given to each seedling at 
planting time, is sufficient to carry the plants on until the first truss of 
fruit is swelling. 

From that time onwards manures are supplied with the object of 
“swelling the fruit.” This really means just supplying the soil with the 
^ight amount of plant food to enable the fruit to develop to its maximum. 
l5|ie fruit which is harvested is continually draining from the soil i*s 
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supply of phosphate, nitrogen, and potash, and if fresh supplies of these 
three chemical substances are not added the fruit on the upper trusses 
cannot develop to the full extent. 

Phosphate is best supplied as 45 per cent, water-soluble superphosphate; 
nitrogen is best supplied as sulphate of ammonia, which is a quickly avail- 
able form, together with blood, which is more slowly available; potash is 
best supplied as sulphate of potash. The following proportions give a 
mixture which has been found very satisfactory: — 

2 parts superphosphate 45 per cent. 

1 part sulphate of ammonia. 

1 part blood manure (or M.A.B.). 

1 part sulphate of potash. 

The same manure can be used without the blood if desired. 

The ingredients should be measured out with a tin or by the shovelful 
and placed together in a heap on a cement floor and turned over with the 
shovel until thoroughly mixed. The mixture is then used at the rate of 
about 501bs. per 100ft. of house just before waterings. About four or five 
applications during the season are usually sufficient. It is best if the manure 
is scratched into the soil along the trenches with a pronged hoe before 
watering, so that it is not all carried along with the stream of water. This 
is where the man who has chosen the best soil reaps some advantage, for 
clayey soils set hard when watering becomes frequent, and the hoeing in of 
manure becomes quite a work. 

The time of application of each lot of manure, which falls roughly at 
periods between a fortnight and three weeks, should be regulated to some 
extent according to the pickings of the fruit. If the precautions detailed 
on page 161 on removal of backward plants have been consistently observed 
from the start, the plants in the houses should be very even, and picking of 
the successive trusses should occur very regularly. Under these conditions 
it is best if each fresh application of manure is given about the time the 
picking from one truss is coming to an end and the fruit on the truss next 
above is commencing to swell. 

A word may be said here about the value of potash for tomatoes. South 
Australian soils are fairly well supplied with potash, and most plants do 
not need any more than is normally available in the soil. But the tomato 
requires a lot of potash, and responds well to extra dressings, not so much 
in size or amount of fruit as in quality and firmness. Dressings of nitro- 
genous manures such as sulphate of ammonia swell the fruit well, but if 
potash is not supplied in addition the fruit is apt to become too soft and 
watery. Research work in England has shown that the potash requirement 
of tomato plants varies with the amount of sunshine received, less potash 
being required during bright sunny weather than under drill conditions. 
The function of potash may therefore be considered to be the giving of the 
necessary * ‘firmness” to plants which in other respects are being forced, 
and which would become too soft and sappy without it. Potash is also of 
value in minimising losses from streak disease, if this is present. 

The question is frequently asked, “Is it better to use nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia as a nitrogenous manure V 9 The question involves 
problems in soil chemistry as well as in plant growth. Both materials are 
good sources of nitrogen, but it may be stated here that the experience of 
growers in England is in favor of sulphate of ammonia in preference to 
nitrate of soda for tomato growing. 
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Other Factors Affecting Fruit Production. 

Excessive CM . — In the unheated type of glasshouse in common use in 
South Australia it is not at all uncommon for at least one truss of fruit to 
be lost as a result of a frost coming just at the time pollination should be 
taking place. It is always one of the lower trusses which is lost in this way, 
and therefore the highest priced fruit. At present nothing seems to be 
done to check the trouble. It is very probable that in the future, frost- 
alarm thermometers may be fitted in the glasshouses which will call the 
grower from his bed if the temperature drops below a certain point, and 
some smoke or Wher device used to check the harmful effect of the cold. 

* Pollination . — No special attention is given to pollination by the majority 
of growers in South Australia, but in some countries elaborate pains are 
taken to ensure good pollination. The more laborious of these, such as 
going along with a watch-glass of pollen and dipping the stigma of every 
flower into it, are not worth consideration for South Australian conditions, 
where pollination seems to occur so well by itself. The method adopted in 
Canada, however, where glasshouse growers go along with a rabbit’s foot 
tied to the end of a long stick and just lightly touch the open flowers might 
be found to be of benefit under our conditions, especially in helping th * 
setting of the early trusses. Another method is to go along and tap the 
wires every day to give the plants a little shake and aid pollination in this 
way, but this would not be so effective as the rabbit’s foot. 

It is not generally realised that the more thorough the pollination tfae 
better the development of the fruit, and that the explanation of a lot of 
the small fruit at times when ample manure seems to have been provided 
is probably defective pollination. If there w r ere no pollination no fruit 
would develop at all. 

Excessive Heat . — Just as the glasshouses get too cold in winter they also 
get too hot in summer. The usual type of glasshouse round Adelaide is 
not provided with any means of controlling the ventilation other than by 
opening the doors at the ends and removing panes along the sides. It is 
probable that better control of ventilation, especially ridge-pole ventilation, 
will soon be incorporated in any new glasshouses which are built. The 
optimum temperature for the growth of the tomato plant in the younger 
stages has been worked out in England to about 65° F., and while the 
plants probably need somewhat higher temperatures by the time they come 
to fruiting it is probable that ^temperatures over 80° are above the 
optimum. In the not far distant future every good grower will have a 
thermometer in his houses, and regulate the ventilation according to the 
reading of the thermometer. 

As the houses are constructed at present, a light spraying of whitewash 
over the roof, put on some time in December, should help to keep the tem- 
perature down and prevent sunburn. A wash containing lime should not 
be used, however, because it gradually etches the glass. Plain flour, with 
a very little boiled flour paste added as a sticker, would be the best spray, 
and it should be washed off as soon as the season is over. 

Diseases . — Another factor influencing fruit production is the presence 
of diseases. These are dealt with in detail later, but one or two of the less 
obvious ones may be mentioned here: — 

Eel-worm , which causes clubby roots, often does not show any very 
definite symptoms on the tops of the plants, and the first sign of its 
presence may be only a failure of the fruit to set, or, at other times, 
a general falling-off in vigor and in the swelling of the fruit. If these 
symptoms are noticed, a plant should be pulled up and its roots 
examined, when the presence of irregular swellings on the roots will 
inftnediately betray the presence of eel-worms. 
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Mosaic disease, which causes a faint mottling and curling of the 
leaves, often reduces fruit production also. It will be more fully dis- 
cussed later. 

Root diseases are often rather difficult to detect in the early stages, 
but the practised eye can note at a glance the slightly thin looking 
top, the tendency for the lower leaves to yellow slightly, and other 
signs. These will be dealt with in a subsequent issue. 

Saving Next Year’s Seed. 

One of the biggest causes of the spread of disease is probably the buying 
of seedlings. Any grower in a big enough way to need a thousand or 
more seedlings should never think of buying them, but raise them him- 
self according to the methods outlined above. Seed rarely carries any 
disease, whereas seedlings frequently do so. 

Not only should the seedlings be raised by the grower, but also the seed 
itself should be saved by the grower. If he follows good methods he will 
be certain that he has good seedlings and of a good type. There is no 
truth in the idea that a periodical change of seed is necessary; in fact, 
the reverse is the case. By careful selection of his seed plants a grower 
can build up a better and more uniform type of plant than he started 
with, and gradually improve it from year to year. Whereas if he goes 
and buys a big batch of fresh seed, of which he does not know the history, 
he may get non-uniform plants again, from which he will have to begin 
flic process of selection over again. 


LACK OF ARSENIC TO BLAME! 

ON THE QUESTION OF INEFFICIENT SHEEP DIPS— 

Many dips on the market contain a low percentage of arsenic, yet 
they are called ARSENICAL DIPS, bat are inefficient. 

YOUNG’S SHEEP DIP 

(POWDER) 

complies with the requirements of the Stock and Brands Depart- 
ment lor Sooth Australia, and contains considerably more than the 
percentage of Arsenic stipulated under the Act, and will KILL 
TICS and LICE, and resist the Blowfly attack. 

Try also YOUNG’S BRACKISH WATER SHEEP 
Dir. Mixes readily with Fresh or Brackish Water. 

FROM ALL STORES. PARTICULARS FROM- 

Colton, Palmer & Preston, Ltd. 

Sole Agents. CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE. 
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In saving one’s own seed the most important part of the process is the 
choosing of the seed plants. This should be done by choosing plants 
which show a combination of as many desirable characters as possible. 
Not only size of fruit, but shape, earliness, and other characters, type of 
fruit-truss, number of trusses, and evenness of distribution up the stem 
should all be taken into account. For this purpose it is necessary to do 
the choosing of the seed plants just before the first fruit is picked, other- 
wise some of the evidence has already gone. Also, the aiift should be to 
save the whole of the seed from the chosen plants — not to sell the fruit 
of lower trusses and keep only the later fruit for seed; this would be 
false economy. > 

To secure the most even type of fruit, a single plant — the best that can 
be found — should be chosen, and the seed from this kept separate and planted 
in a block in one of the best houses. The seedplants for the bulk of the 
following season could then all be chosen from this block, while again tin* 
very best plant is selected for separate seed-saving as before. This practice 
of saving seed from single plants makes for uniformity of plants and main 
tenance of the best and most even type. 

Since the fruit picker goes along the rows with his back bent and his 
eyes only on the bottom trusses of fruit, it is no good ticketing seedplants 
on the top wire. Their fruit would be picked with all the rest and go to 
market “as sure as eggs.” The best way to mark the chosen seedplant^s 
to have a long strip of white calico and tie it on the top wire and wind il 
down round the plant so that it passes every fruit truss and acts, as a warning 
— not to pick ! 

Let the fruit get thoroughly ripe on the plant, and then bring it in 
for extracting the seed. This is best done by cutting the fruit in half and 
scraping out the seeds in their pulp into a tin and adding about an equal 
quantity of water. Let stand for a few days, when a light white scum due 
to fermentation will be seen to form on the top of the liquid. Stir 
occasionally and pour off the top liquid once or twice. The best seed sinks 
to the bottom and becomes bright and clean. There is no danger in its 
being under water for a week. The fermentation has dissolved away the 
mucilaginous coating round the seeds, and they can now be washed clean by 
several rinsings or by pouring into a gravy strainer and running a stream 
of water through the strainer for a while. The seed is then spread out 
on canvas (blotting paper or newspaper will do) and allowed to dry. When 
cleaned by this method the seeds do not stick into clumps as they do when 
extracted straight from the fruit. The free single seeds are much better 
for sowing, and form better young seedlings for pricking out. 

‘Seed obtained from the best healthy plants in this way does not need 
disinfection before planting. It grows better without treatment. If new 
seed is bought, however (perhaps to obtain a new variety), from some 
source where the seedplants have not been seen, it is advisable to disinfect 
it. Several cases have come under notice in which diseases have appeared in 
houses folowing the introduction of some outside seed. The best way to 
disinfect seed is to buy some 1 :1000 corrosive sublimate solution (mercuric 
chloride) at the chemist; then soak the seed in this solution for 10 minutes, 
wash several times in water, and spread out to dry. Remember that corrosive 
sublimate is very poisonous. 


{To be continued .) 
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DRESSMAKING AND FANCY STITCHERY. 

[By Miss Ellie Campbell, Inspector of Domestic Arts, Education Department.] 

Spring is hero, so thoughts turn to frocks and clothing. The wardrobes are turned 
out, and the contents looked over for renovations or replacings. In the planning and 
scheme of work, perhaps the following hints might be of some help to the woman who 
is distant from the costumiere or dressmaker, and has to depend on her own efforts. 
Unfortunately, all phases of home dressmaking could not be dealt with in one article, 
for it would become a volume, so just a few important points are selected. 

Nowadays the designers and the commercial pattern companies have done much to 
assist in simplifying dressmaking for the housewife; thus with a little care and effort 
the clothing account can be considerably reduced. Several firms prepare and publish 
patterns for styles illustrated in their fashion books. There are two ways of procuring 
a commercial pattern; the most common way is to carefully look through a fashion book, 
and select the style of frock that is most becoming, then the pattern is ordered according 
to the bust measurement for a blouse, jumper, or frock, or to the hip measurement for 
a skirt. These patterns are drafted in proportion to the measurements of an average 
figure. The second way to procure a pattern is to send the measurements of the person 
to the firm, and indicate the style of garment that is required; they then draft the 
pattern — this is a surer way of obtaining a good fit. 

A garment must fit the body well for the person to feel comfortable and at ease in it. 
If it lits well it will grace the line of the body, and will have a distinctive look. To 
send the measurements to the designers, it is well to know just where and how to take 
the measures, also they are very handy in order to check the size of a * * commercial * * 
pattern. The person should stand naturally, and the arms should not be raised nor the 
head lowered whilst the measures are being taken. The diagrams following will show 
where to take the various measures. 


Goldsbrough, Mort, & Company Ltd. 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 

WOOL and PRODUCE BROKERS, SHIPPING AGENTS, GENERAL IMPORTERS 
and EXPORTERS, LAND, LOAN, and FINANCIAL AGENTS. 

Geaaral Agnus In Australia lor WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

tor mar information r .carding Vat, Mara, or Stad Stock, aommnnleat. with oar Staek Itipartmio I 

tor assort attention. 

Dutribulint A genii In S.A. for — 

“EDWARDS’ ” SHEEP DIPPING POWDER. 

“ TONE’S ” RABBIT TRAPS. “NATIONAL” CEMENT (in bags) 
“RUSSELL’S” PIPING. “COMET” WINDMILLS. 

“B3NG-LOC” STEEL DROPPERS. 

All Farm and Station Requirement*. Fencing Wire* and Standard*, Comsadm, Super. 
Twine, Oils, Ac. "Tattoo" Sheep Branding Oil. 

“CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS." 

Sab-agents tor ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, and 

AUSTRALIAN AERIAL SERVICES LIMITED. 


Mam OSes In South Australia: 18 , KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 
HEAD OFFICE : MELBOURNE. 
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FRONT. 


BACK. 


The underarm is taken, down the side from the armpit to the waist line. 

|£e cross back is taken above the bust measurement, where the arms join the body 
The tap measurement is taken, loowly, Tin. below the waist. This measurement has 
to allow for the spring of the leg^and body. ^ ■ 
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The down front measurement is taken from the point where tha neck joins the shoulder, 
over the bust, down centre front to the ground. The height of the' edge of hem above 
the ground is to be deducted to give the correct down front length of frock. The down 
back is taken from the bone at the nape of neck to the ground, and the height of hem 
above ground deducted as for front measurement. 

The sleeve measurement is taken with the arm bent, the hand resting on the chest. 
Measure from top of shoulder joint, around point of elbow to the wrist bone. This allows 
for the bend of the arm. 

Wrist, measure around the broadest part of the hand, keeping the thumb in the palm 
of hand. 

It is most important that these measurements be taken very accurately, as the whole 
fit of garment will depend on them, also the amount of material to be used will be 
governed by the pattern. With these measurements the commercial patterns can be 
tested and adjusted. 

In order that the pattern may be pieced together properly, various methods have been 
devised to indicate the pieces to be joined; it is necessary to understand and read the 
patterns. One method is the use of lines, arrows, nnd wording. The broad dark line is 
the cutting line; the fine broken line is the seam line; the double arrow indicates the 
wny of the grain of the material — that is the way of the threads, not the pattern of the 
material ; thus it can be a crossway grain or a lengthwise grain, the way of the selvedge, 
the darkened notches are numbered and they correspond. Another method is the use 
of perforations. Large punctures in pairs, in a line, are used to indicate the way of 
the grain, smaller punctures marking the seam line; yet smaller punctures to indicate 
tucks, gathers, or pleats. The edge of the paper pattern is the cutting line. Folds aTe 
indicated by three punctures forming a triangle. It is most essential that the pattern 
should be placed on the grain of material correctly, as this affects the hang of the 
garment. 

Having read and tested the pattern, some slight alteration might be necessary to give 
good tit. Following are a few suggestions for keeping the line and design, although 
altering the measurements: — 

1. To lengthen pattern 3ins. or 4ins. — Cut across the front pattern 2ins. above 
waistline, and spread pattern l^ins. or 2ins. Cut across the front pattern 
below hip-line and let in the necessary ljins. or 2ins. This will give the extra 
length. 

Cut the back pattern to correspond. 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

4 2, GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

’nos*: Cost. ML Private: Sttrilac M7. H«ih: Xatthodco, AdalaMa. 


SPECIALIZE nr COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOR ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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3. To widen s. pattern that is tight at the hips, cut pattern from a point 2ins. in 
from corner of armhole down to hemline, and spread the necessary amount; 
fasten to new paper. This will give extra width for hips and spring of legs 
•‘when walking. 
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4. To alter pattern to suit a round back and flat chest — Cut pattern along line of 

cross back measurement and spread it the necessary amount. Put a tuck in 
the front on cross chestline, taking up the same amount as was let into back. 
Add same amount to lower edge of front to adjust the hemline. 

5. To shorten a pattern with a circular skirt — Place small tuck in bodice, between 

waist and bust lines. Cut skirt pattern in more than one place, being care* 
ful to have even distance top and hem. Spread to allow the new hemline to 
have same measurement, and cut off extra length, being sure to .keep the 
circular cut. 

G. To make a circular yoke pattern larger at the hips — Cut the pattern in three 
places, from the waistline to the hipline, and spread the necessary amount. 

To shorten the waistline of circular yoke — Place three tucks in yoke, at equal 
distances, taking up the extra length between them; taper the tucks from 
waist tc hipline. 

7. To adjust length of skirt pattern, that has two or more pieces — Make tucks, or 
let in extra length, 6ins. below hipline. 



8. To lengthen or shorten sleeve pattern, make the adjustments above and below the 

elbowlinc, by either letting in the extra length, or taking up the extra amount 
in tucks. 

9. To make a fuller sleeve, cut from top of curve to middle of cuff, and spread 

pattern to arm measurement, adjust curve by equal amount that is taken up 
in pleats in pattern. Adjust armholes equal amount. 

10. To make deeper armhole, an equal amount must be cut from back and front of 

bodice pattern, also both sides of sleeve curve. Be careful to deepen both 
sides. 

When the pattern is adjusted to the required measurements, it is advisable to place 
the whole pattern on the mate(rial, before starting to cut out. Often an appreciable 
amount of material can bo saved with careful placing; take time to think it out, then 
thoroughly look over the placement. Do not be in too great a hurry to cut, as a wrong 
cut often wastes material. To prove the pattern, before cutting out in expensive cloth, 
make the garment up for a housefrock in a cheap material, such as zephyr or cambric. 
This will often give confidence and assurance that the better garment will give satis* 
faction. 

Careful and neat finishings are advisable, as the seams and hems are strengthened. 
There are two kinds of aeams: the French or double seam, and a flat seam. In this 
seam it is necessary to neaten the edges of the material to prevent fraying; this can be 
clone by either overcasting the edge, and keeping it flat, turning the raw edge in and 
machining down, or by nicking along the edge of material (this is known as pinking 
the edge). 

- The neck, and sometimes the hem, can be bound by a bias bind — here the bind must 
%|On the true cross, or bias, for it to sit correctly. Necks and cuffs can be faced and 
fljjgd; the facing should be cut similar to the part to be faced. Hems can be slip- 
stitched, or if light material, hemstitched. Buttonholes can be worked or bound, and 
they shoald be carefully finished off. 
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“ No Fear of a Drought 

With a Metters About.” 

Metters Windmills are at present Raising Water 
for Sheep and Cattle throughout the 
whole of Austredla. 


“Awarded Cold Modal al 
the All- Aaet ration Ex- 
hibition, 1930, lor Work- 
manehip of tho Highest 
Mo rit conforming to 
World Standardo. " 


PASTORALISTS, GRAZIERS, AND 
FARMERS, 

protect your stock against drought by equip- 
ping your Wells, Bores, and Dams with a 
Metters Windmill. The most reliable, effici- 
ent, and easy-running windmill obtainable. 
Designed specifically for your requirements. 

METTERS “NUOIL ” AND “ SELFOIL ” 
WINDMILLS 

are equipped with a perfect automatic spring- 
less oiling system and a most reliable spring 
governor that controls the wind wheel in 
heavy wind storms. 

Wholly manufactured in South Australia. 

METTERS 5ft. “MINOR” WINDMILLS. 

Most efficient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

Mill, rally £9 15/0 ; on 15ft. GJ. Tower, 
£15 ; on 20ft. G.I. Tower, £17. 

METTER’S FUEL STOVES AND 
WASHING COPPERS. 

Use less fuel and retain heat longer* 


Write for Descriptive Literature. 


METTERS LIMITED, 

98, 99, 100, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 

(Next H. V. McKay's). 
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The finishing leads to longer wear and service of the garment. The uppearance of 
the garment, especially in children ’s clothes, is often improved by a little simple 
stitchery around the collar, cuffs, and hem. 

A few well known and selected stitches that can be used for this, purpose are here 
illustrated and explained: — 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, S.A - DOMESTIC ARTS. 

FANCY STITCHES. 
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Key to Stitches. 

1. The "Z” stitch , large running stitch joined by hemming stitch, 

2. The "Z” stitch linked by a row of tacking. 

3. < * Link* 9 stitch, two rows of tacking joined by a “ Cross’’ stitch, and linked with 

another row of tacking. * 

4. "Post and Roil” stitch, three rows of running, with two upright tacking stitches. 

5. The “V” stitch , hemming two ways. 

(5. The ” IHumor.d” stitch , two rows of “ V ” stitch overlapping. 

7. The * * Step” stitch, horizontal and upright darning. 

8. The single chain stitch . 

9. "Magic” chain, the chain stitch worked in two colors. 

10. ** Laced” chain, the single chain stitch, laced with a different color. 

11. "Double” chain, the chain stitch worked openly. 

.12. “ Zig Zag” chain , the chain stitch worked on the slant. 

13. “ Blanket * * stitch. 

14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Variations of "Blanket” stitch , suitable for hems. 

19. "Laced” blanket, simple lacing into “Blanket” stitch. 

20. “ Battlement ” stitch, three rows of “Blanket” stitch done on the slant. 

21. "Star” stitch, cross stitch, running through the cross and upright tacking. 

22. Laced Herringbone stitch . 

22. Lazy -daisy stitch. 

24. "Y” stitch,. open lazy-daisy stitch. 

25. “ Feathery ” stitch, the lazy-daisy stitch worked closely together. 

20. "Gable" stitch, two rows of arrow stitch with a tacking stitch. 

27. "Sun” stitch, lazv-daisy stitch worked in half-circles. 

2vS, "Leaf” stitch, lazy-daisy stitch and a (laming stitch. 

29. French knots. 

30. "Tent” stitch, lazy-daisy hemming, and French knots. 

31. Bullion stitch. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU*.. Qp gQu*i^j AUSTRALIA. 

PINNAROO USB FARMERS”* CONFERENCE. 

The Seventeenth Annual Conference of Branches of the - • It 1 Burea” 

on the Pinnaroo Line was held at Lameroo, on Thursday, Augu\? riCU Department 

of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), P. H. Jones, 
(Member, Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agricul- 
ture), Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), R. L. Griffiths (District 
Agricultural Instructor), A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), H. C. 
Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary). Delegates 
were present from the Pinnaroo, Parilla Well, Parilla, Clanfield, Geranium, Parrakee, 
and Marama Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. J. L. Koch (Chairman of the 
Lameroo Branch) occupied the chair, and extended a cordial welcome to officers of the 
Department and delegates from neighboring Branches. Mr. F. Coleman delivered the 
opening address. The following papers were read and discussed: — “Conservation of 
Fodder/ ’ Mr. A. Young (Pinnaroo); “Rural Organisation, ’ ’ Mr. L. Orwell (Clanfield); 
“Marketing Wheat by Grades, ” Mr. H. Davis (Pinnaroo); “Stabilising Primary 
Products,” Mr. R. McKenzie (Pinnaroo); “Wheats for the Mallee Lands,” Mr. A. 
Fischer (Pinnaroo; “Economy on the Farm,” Mr. H. Johnson (Parilla); “Grow 
More Wheat,” Mr. R. Jacob (Geranium). 


Mr. F. Coleman presented the following trophies, won in the 1929 Chandos Crop 
Competition: — First Prize — Mr. W. N. Cross (Geranium), 93 points, Bilver cup; Second 
Prize — Mr. A. Beelitz (Parrakie), 92 1 points, set of stainless knives; Tlrird Prize — 
Mr. W. E. Beelitz (Jabuk), pair of electroplated vases; Fourth Prize — Mr. E. Williams 
(Jabuk). A handsome silver cup was presented to Mr. M. R. Fraser, of Jabuk, who 
secured the highest aggregate of points in the competition over the seasons 1927, 1928, 
and 1929. For a Junior Competition, a trophy consisting of a writing desk was 
donated by Mr. F. R. Koch, of Wilkawatt, for farmers ’ sons under 17 and not over 
21 years of age. The competition was won by Mr. V. Polkinghorne, of Geranium. Mr. 
Koch was the recipient of many sincere congratulations for the interest that he had 
shown in donating a prize for competition amongst the young men of the Pinnaroo 
Line District. 

During the session devoted to Free Parliament many questions were answered by 
Departmental officers, and the following resolutions were carried: — (a) “That the 
reduced freights in operation at the present time for the carriage of super be extended 
until the 1st of June.” (&) “That the Government be asked to introduce a scheme 
to provide subsidies for the purchase of draught stallions.” (e) “That the 1931 Con- 
ference should be held at Pinnaroo.” (d) “That all Agricultural Instructors be 
eligible to judge agricultural exhibits at shows if required.” (e) “That in view of 
the high cost of production and low prices prevailing for wheat this Conference strongly 
recommends to the wheat merchants and wheat pool that the agents’ receiving fee be 
reduced by Jd. per bushel.” (/) * 1 That before any further expense is incurred to 
make provision of carriage of heavy freight on the Tailem Bend- Adelaide railway line, 
a full investigation as to the possibility of a southern or Murray port be made.” 
(g) “That this Conference resolves that it be made possible to obtain a transfer from 
one Branch to another instead of having to be re-nominated.” 

A special session was held for women. Mrs. Koch presided, and delegates were 
present from the Pinnaroo, Parilla, Parilla Well, and Wilkawatt Branches. The follow- 
ing papers were read and discussed * 1 Butter Making,” Mrs. C. Phillis (Parilla); 
“Domestic Art in the Home,” Mrs. H. Fewings (Pinnaroo); “Utilisation of Cold 
Meat,” Mrs. C. Mattiske (Pinnaroo). 
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CONFERENCE AT MURRAY BRIDGE. 

The Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the 
Southern Districts of the State was held at Murray Bridge on August 20th. Mr. G. 
Jeffrey (Member Advisory Board of Agriculture), Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director 
of Agriculture), Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow 
(Chief Dairy Instructor), P. II. Suter (Dairy Instructor), C. T. McKenna, B.V.Sc. (Govern- 
ment Veterinary Officer), R. Hill, and E. Leishman (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) rep- 
resented the Department of Agriculture. There was an excellent attendance of delegates 
from the following Branches: — Monarto South, Hartley, Rapid Bay, Murray Bridge, 
Strathalbyn, Milang, Brinkley, Bowhill, Rockwood, Coomandook, Blaekheath, Lang- 
home \s Creek, Port Elliot, and Shoal Bay. Mr. Wells, President of the local Branch, 
presided over the Conference. The President’s remarks were supported by Mr. Hom- 
burg (Mayor of Murray Bridge), who extended a civic welcome to the visitors. The 
opening address was delivered by Mr. G. Jeffrey (Member Advisory Board of Agricul- 
ture). 

The following papers were read and discussed: — “Increasing Farm Production,” Mr. 
E. W. Pearson (Brinkley); * ‘ Experimental Farms and Tlieir Value,’ ’ Mr. L. Rust 
(Brinkley); “Fencing,” Mr. R. Borrett ( Langhorne ’s Creek); ‘ i Dairying in South Aus- 
tralia in Relation to the World’s Markets,” Mr. E. Fromen (Manager Dairy Department 
South Australian Farmers’ Union); “Summer Dairying,” Mr. J. M. Hudd (Bletchley) ; 
“Finance and Farm Bookkeeping,” Mr. H. Kuchel (Murray Bridge); “Dairying in 
conjunction with Mixed Farming,” Mr. A. White (Port Elliot). 

During “Free Parliament,” the following resolutions were carried: — 

Invitations were received from Kangaroo Island, Stratlnalbyn, and Langhorne ’ 8 Creek 
as centre's for the 1931 Conference. It was decided to hold the next gathering at 
Langhorne ’s Creek. It was also decided tliat the Advisory Board endeavor to arrange 
for a Conference on Kangaroo Island towards the end of March, 1931. “That ibis 
Conference strongly recommends that the present Government maintain the present 
agricultural institutions and officers and staff connected with the rural industry, which 
we consider is essential in the interests of the community and State in general, and we 
strongly urge the Advisory Board to bring this before the Government at the earliest 
opportunity.” “That immediate steps be taken to call a Dairymen’s Conference, where 
nil phases of the industry can be discussed, and that the Conference be held in Adelaide.” 
“Tliat the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, 1921, be amended by substituting the words 
'nine months’ in place of ‘six months’ when referring to the licensing of bulls.” “That 
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the wild or bitter melon be placed on the Noxious Weeds Act. ” “ That the destruction 
of African boxthorn be compulsory . ’ ’ “That discussions on subjects of economical 
importance to the man on the land, even though of political flavor, be allowed at 
Bureau meetings. * ’ 

Departmental officers replied to numerous questions, and Conference concluded with 
an address, “Dairying in the Murray Valley,” by Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor) . 


HILLS PRODUCERS IN CONFERENCE. 

An excellent representation of delegates of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau jnet in 
Conference at Balhannah on August 28th. Delegates to the number of over 100 were 
present from the following Branches: — -Ironbank, Uraidla, Clarendon, Lenswood, Black- 
wood, Balhannah, Gumeracha, Mount Pleasant, Tweedvale, Cherry Gardens, Longwood, 
and Scott’s Bottom. 

The Department of Agriculture were represented by Messrs. H. N. Wicks, H. 8. Taylor, 
P. H. Jones, J. W T . Sandford (members Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor A. J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), 
Geo' Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), II. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), 
District Instructors, and the General Secretary (Mr. II. C. Pritchard). 

The Conference was presided over by Mr. E. Mattner, of the Balhannah Branch. 
Mr. H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) delivered the 
opening address. 

Keen discussions arose from the reading of the following papers: — “Manures and 
Fruit Growing,” Mr. A. Peacock (Balhannah); “Dairying,” Mr. K. Mattner (Bal- 
hannah) ; “Marketing Amendments,” Mr. W. Bishop (Lenswood); “The Carob Bean,” 
Mr. V. Tapscott (Mount Pleasant). 

During “Free Parliament” the following resolutions were carried: — 

(a) “That there be no open season for opossums and that landholders be the only 
persons allowed to take opossums on their own property. ”(h)“ That this Conference 
requests that, considering the damage done by the fox, the {month of March be set aside 
foi< the simultaneous destruction of foxes, and that it be an offence to liberate any fox. ’ ’ 
(o) “It was decided that the 1931 Conference be held at Mount Pleasant.” (d) “That 
the Waite Agricultural Besearch Institute be requested to initiate research work into the 
development of the fruit buds in the apple, with a view to determining as to what period 
the wood bud changes into the fruit bud.” (e) “That Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau form Advisory Committees to advise new settlers coming into the district of the 
capabilities of land which they intend to take up.” (/) “This meeting desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the good work carried on in the Blackwood Experimental 
Orchard and trusts that the Government finds sufficient funds to ensure continuity of 
this work.” (g) “That this Conference heartily supports the action taken by the 
Fruitgrowers ’ and Market Gardeners 9 Association in their efforts to bring about a better 
position from the fruitgrowing point of view in the sugar industry.” ( h ) “That this 
Conference emphatically disapproves of the present agreement between the Commonwealth 
Government and the Queensland sugar interests, and strongly urges that the agreement 
be not renewed.” ( i ) “That the Advisory Board of Agriculture be requested to bring 
the foregoing resolution under the notice of the Sugar Inquiry Committee appointed by 
the Prime Minister.” (j) “That steps be taken to investigate the possibility of con- 
trolling fruit crops by systematic manuring . 9 9 

The evening session was occupied with an address, illustrated with lantern slides, 
“Principles of Pasture Improvement,” by Mr. H. Trumble, M. Agric. Sc., Waite Beseareh 
Institute). 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
August 27th, there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), II. N. Wicks (Vice 
Chairman), J. W. Sandford, R. H. Martin, II. S. Taylor, P. H. Jones, A. L. McEwin, 
S. Shepherd, G. Jeffrey, Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Dr. A. E. V. 
Richardson (Director, Waite Research Institute), Messrs. W. R. Birks (Principal, 
Roseworthy Agricultural College), and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). An apology was 
received from Mr. A. J. Cooke. 

Hoot Gall in Fruit Trees. — Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) 
submitted the following report on a resolution of last year’s Conference of Hills 
Branches that the Department of Agriculture take immediate steps to ascertain the 
cause and remedy of root gall in fruit trees, &c .: — (i I have to report that this matter 
was taken up some years ago by the Horticultural Branch in conjunction with 
Professor Osborn, Professor of Botany and Parasitology of the University of Adelaide. 
Samples of the galls were supplied to him from time to time in all stages of growth, 
and he endeavored to determine if the cause was an organism, as had been claimed in 
the United States of America for a similar defect. I understand Professor Osborn 
isolated a bacterial organism from the fresh tissues of a gall which he thought would be 
found to be identical with the Pseudomonas tumefaciens described by Erwin Smith and 
Townsend and other American Plant Pathologists. The removal soon afterwards of 
Professor Osborn to the University of Sydney precluded further bacteriological study 
on the subject. With a view to endeavoring to ascertain the possibilities of the 
dissemination of the gall by ordinary orchard practices, such as pruning the plants 
and tilling the soil, I secured specimens of young apple trees from local sources, and 
from nursery stock ex-Victorian nurseries affected by fresh growing galls on their 
roots. Two dozen young trees of apple, almond, and loquat were secured, all of which 
were apparently free from the gall. The bark on the stems of half of these trees was 
sliced and raised to expose the sap layers just below ground level, and the scraped juice 
and thin slices of tissue of the freshly cut galls introduced beneath it, prior to tying 
the bark back into close contact with the cambium. The other half of the trees, which 
were used as checks, were similarly sliced with a sterilised knife only, and tied back in 
a like manner. Both lots were planted side by side in the vinery at the Adelaide 
Experimental Orchard. Along with the above, two apple trees, on the roots of which 
fresh galls were growing, were planted side by side with two clean rooted apple trees, 
and afterwards the sliced surfaces of fresh galls were tied and bound under the over- 
lapping bark of their stems, below ground level. Thirteen months later all of the trees 
were very carefully dug up and the soil hosed off the roots. In no instance had the 
slicing caused infection to be transmitted to the clean trees, and the intergrafted gall 
had dried and crumbled to powder under pressure, though still adhering to the roots 
of their respective original host trees. The American investigators have transmitted 
through pure cultures their crown or root gall organism from various fruit trees to 
others, as well as to many common garden plants, and produced the galls on them both 
above and below the ground. In California it is claimed quite 70 per cent, of the 
soils are infected by this or similar forms of Bacteria, and trees planted therein are 
infected suspectedly through wounds made into the sap bearing tissues. The incidence 
of the gall found here commences in a small wart-like growth on the roots, such as is 
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caused by eelworms or Bacteria, in the case of the roots of legumes. It rapidly 
enlarges and grows throughout the vegetative season of the host plant, and then the 
outer and greater bulk dries up into hardened semi-woody mass, in which the tissues are 
twisted and superimposed into a multitude of irtfegular, over-lapping, short folds. It 
is evident the tree building material concentrated to the injured spot has been prevented 
from forming normally co-ordinated groups of cells capable of maintaining life. 
Although the galls may assume such large dimensions, a close examination usually 
reveals the fact that the connecting tissue between the host and a large gall may not 
be thicker than the cross section of a pencil, or approximately fin. My observations 
lead me to conclude that the defect is much more abundant on trees planted on sandy 
soils in warm districts. Among the stone fruits, the almond, peach, and plum are more 
attacked than the apricot; the pear appears particularly susceptible to gall injuries,' and 
the apple not nearly so, in fact, it has not come under my notice on mature apple 
trees. Citrus trees, if attacked at all, are never reported as seriously injured. The 
location on the tree of the gall is of the utmost importance. If attached to the 
collar or crown where the stem and roots meet, there is great danger of the tree being 
totally ruined. If the galls are attached to roots a foot or more away from the stem, 
trees may be infected for many years without displaying any particular disability in 
consequence. I have dug up several galls ranging from the size of a clenched fist to as 
large as a child’s head attached to roots not thicker than a human finger, and yet the 
fifteen year old peach tree host gave no sign of inconvenience therefrom ami continued to 
progress for years afterwards, though other galls were subsequently unearthed. As far 
as remedial measures have been applied, it is indicated that planters should examine 
young nursery stock for the presence of gallsi on the roots or crowns, and carefully cut 
away any found there before planting the trees. As seldom any evidence is found on 
the young trees at planting time, they should be watched during the first few years 
for the appearance of any gall-like callosities showing on the stem above the root 
crown. If any are seen, they should be carefully cut away into the healthy sap layers 
below, using a slmip chisel or knife, and an antiseptic dressing such as Bordeaux paint 
(consisting of ljlbs. of copper sulphate and 31bs. of lime in 2galls. of water) should be 
applied to the wounded surface, before painting it over with lead paint, tar, or 
asphalturn, to ward off moisture. In California, some growers claim if the trees are 
carried safely over the first five or six years they are usually safe from gall attacks 
afterwards. In respect to replanting over the positions where gall diseased trees have 
been removed, our experience at the Experimental Orchard at Berri may be worth citing. 
There, a number of pear trees developed huge crown galls below the surface, and when 
the stunting effect on the tops began to indicate something amiss, excavation revealed 
the cause. Several of these trees were dug out (luring the summer and the ground 
excavated for replanting the following winter. When the soil was filled in again the 
galls, which were also found on the roots, were pulverised and mixed with the soil 
into which, other apparently clean young pear trees were planted. About four years 
later these young trees, which were still growing nicely, were dug up, and it was 
found that some of their ropts carried galls varying from about the size of a grape 
berry to that of a fowl’s egg. Whether, in this instance, the remains of the old galls 
or the soil itself was the cause of this infection I am unable to say, but the fact 
remains as stated. At any rate, no harm would be done by collecting and burning 
over the spot all of the excavated roots and galls, together with any other trash 
calculated to sterilise the Boil about to be replaced when re-planting . 9 * 

lie, solutions from Conferences , Pinnaroo Line Bra/nches. — (a) i ‘ That this Conference 
resolves that it be made possible to obtain a transfer from one Branch to another 
instead of having to be re-nominated. ’ ’ Branches of the Bureau are informed that a 
transfer from one Branch to another will be effected on application being made to the 
General Secretary, (b) “That in view of the high cost of production and low prices 
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prevailing for wheat, this Conference strongly recommends to the wheat merchants and 
wheat pool that the agents ’ receiving fee be reduced by Jd. per bushel . 9 1 It was 
decided to bring the resolution under the notice of the Corn Trade Section of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Wheat Pool, (c) “That the Government be asked to 
introduce a Bcheme to provide subsidies for the purchase of draught stallions/’ 
( d ) “That the reduced freights in operation at the present time for the carriage of 
super be extended until the 1st of June . 99 ( e ) “That before any further expense is 

incurred to make provision of carriage of heavy freight on the Tailem Bend-Adelaide 
Railway Line, a full investigation as to the possibility of a Southern or Murray Port 
U? made.” Resolutions c, d, and e were received. 

Agricultural Instructors Judging at Country Shotas. — The decision of the Hon. Minister 
disallowing Instructors to act as judges at country shows was received with regret. 

Resolutions from Conference of Southern Branches. — (a) “That immediate steps 
be taken to call a Dairymen ’s Conference, where all phases of the industry can be 
discussed, and that the Conference be held in Adelaide.” It was decided that the 
matter be left in the hands of the General Secretary to arrange a Conference at a 
suitable time and place, with Branches interested in the Dairying Industry, (b) “That 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture endeavor to arrange for a Conference to be held 
on Kangaroo Island, towards the end of March, 1931.” The Secretary was instructed 
to bring the matter forward at the November meeting of the Board. ( d ) “That the 
destruction of African boxthorn be compulsory.” (e) “That the wild or bitter melon 
be placed on the Noxious Weeds Act.” It was decided to transmit resolutions d and ft 
to the District Councils’ Association. (/) “That the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, 
1921, be amended by substituting the words ‘nine months’ in place of ‘six months’ when 
referring to the licensing of bulls. ’ ’ It was decided to refer the resolution to the 
Dairy Cattle Improvement Committee. (g) “That this Conference strongly recommends 
that the present Government maintain the present agricultural institutions and officers 
and Ftaff connected with the rural industry, which we consider is essential to the 
interests of the community and State in general, and we strongly urge the Advisory 
Board to bring this matter under the notice of the Government at the earliest 
opportunity.” The Secretary was instructed to forward the resolution to the Minister 
with the indorsement of the Board, (h) “That discussions on subjects of economical 
importance to the man on the land, even though of political flavor, be allowed at 
Bureau Meetings.” The Secretary was asked to publish in the Journal a statement 
pointing out that matters relating to phases of political economy could be discussed at 
Branch meetings, but such discussions must not be allowed to develop into debates on 
party politics. 
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Subsidies for Crop Competitions. — The Parana Branch forwarded the following 
resolution : — ■* * That this Branch protests against the action of the Government in 
discontinuing the subsidy on the crop competitions and asks the Department of 
Agriculture to approach the Government asking them to reconsider their action. It 
was pointed out that it was not a very big expense to the Government and asked for 
its continuance.” The resolution was received. 

Location of District Instructor. — At the Ceduna Conference a resolution was passed 
that the Agricultural Instructor for that district should be stationed in a more central 
position. The Secretary was instructed to advise the Branch that it was not thought 
practicable nor advisable to alter the present arrangements. 

Compilation of Records of Work at Blackwood^ Experimental Orchard . — It was 
decided to defer consideration of this matter for another six months. 

Berri Experimental Orchard. — The Berri Branch forwarded the following resolution: — 

1 1 That this meeting of Monash and Berri growers fully appreciates the work that iB 
being carried out at the Berri Experimental Orchard on behalf of the fruit industry, 
and that any curtailment of the good work being done there we view with alarm, as 
it would be a setback to the fruit industry along the river; and that a yearly grant 
be made to the Director of Agriculture to cover the necessary expenses in connection 
with experimental work at the orchard.” The Secretary was instructed to forward 
the resolution to the Minister with the support of the Board, and to state that members 
note with pleasure this expression of confidence in the work being performed at the^ 
orchard. 

Services of Mr. A. V. Lyon. — The Berri Branch also resolved — “That the Agricul- 
tural Department be approached through the Advisory Board asking them to move 
in the matter of getting Mr. Lyon on the Merbein Besearch Station to visit Berri and 
address the growers.” As. Mr. Lyon is a Commonwealth officer engaged specifically 
for research work, it was decided not to take any action in this matter. The Branch 
to be informed that as the results of the research work were made available the infor- 
mation would be published. 

Farm Book-keeping. — At a meeting of the Streaky Bay Branch, held on July 2511 > 
one member spoke on the necessity of farmers keeping books, but considered that the 
usual system was too complicated for the ordinary farmer, and suggested that the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture endeavor to bring out a simplified form, suitable for 
farm business, and be a standard method. Agricultural Instructors to be asked to 1 help 
farmers to use the method. It was decided to ask the Director to report on the request. 

Board Representation at Conferences. — On the motion by Mr. Jeffrey, seconded by 
Mr. P. H. Jones, it was decided that in view of the financial position only one member 
represent the Board in an official capacity at future country Conferences. It was agreed 
that more than one member could attend, but that the Department would not be called 
upon to pay expenses other than for the member appointed by the Board to attend. In 
the case of requests which were received in the period between meetings of the Board 
for members to attend meetings of Branches, the Chairman and the Secretary were 
authorised to deal with the matter. 

Life Members.— The names of Messrs. B. J. Bose (Laura) and V. Wake (Elbow Hill) 
were added to the rolls of Life Members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branches.— Approval was given for the formation of Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Greenock and Warcowie (Women's). 
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DAIRY AMD MARK PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandpord & Co., Limited, reported on September 1st, 1930: — 

Butter. — The very favorable conditions in the dairying industry have resulted in a 
rapid increase in production, and this State for some weeks past has had a surplus, which 
is being exported to London. Last week substantial shipments were made by the Mooltan 
and Esperanoe Bay. The London market is weak and choicest quality is now quoted 
there at 124s. to 126s. per cwt., but sales are slow. This decline in price has been 
reflected in values here, and choicest quality in bulk is now realising Is. 4fd. Second 
and third grades, Is. 2}d. (These prices are subject to the stabilisation levies). Best 
separators, Is. lid. to Is. 2$d. ; w r ell conditioned stores and collectors, 10id. to Hid. per 
lb. 


Eouk. — As usual at this time of the year, quantities are showing an increase each 
week, and this State now has a considerable surplus which is being taken up by pulpers 
and exporters. Already shipments to London have been made, and as both pulpers 
and packers are operating freely all consignments coming to hand have been clearod, 
and the market is steady. Ordinary country eggs, hen, 7d. per dozen; duck, 8d. per 
dozen. 

Cheese. — The season in the South-East promises to be exceptionally good, and it is 
expected that there will be a heavy milk production. Quantities arriving from the 
South-East are increasing each week, but with a steady local demand combined with a 
fair interstate sale, stocks are reasonably cleared. New makes, large to loaf, 8jd. to 
8$d. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, to Is. per lb. 

Almonds. — Only small quantities are arriving, and there is a good demand for all 
shell lines. Kernels are also in good request. As most of last season’s crop has been 
cleared, stocks are only light. Brandis, 8d. to 8id. per lb.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 
7 id. ; hardshells, 4d. to 4$d. ; kernels, Is. 7$d. per lb. 

Honey. — Owing to fairly heavy stocks being carried in the other States, there has 
not been much exported from South Australia, and locally the demand is only fair. 
Sales are practically limited to prime clear extracted, and there is a surplus of lower 
grades which is difficult to quit even at low prices. Prime clear extracted in liquid 
condition, 4id. to 5d. ; best quality candied lots, 41 d. to 4|d.; second-grade honey, 2$d. 
to 3d. per lb. 

Beeswax. — No alteration to report. Sales are slow, Is. f>d. to Is. 5$d. per lb. accord- 
ing to sample. 

Bacon. — There are ample stocks of bacon held by all curers at present, as supplies of 
live hogs to the markets have been good. .Although the turnover is being steadily 
maintained in bacon, the demand for hams is somewhat slow. Best local sides, ll$d. 
to Is.; best local factory cured middles, Is. Id. to Is. lid.; large, 10d.; local rolls, 
10id. to lid.; Geo. Farmer’s “Sugar Cane” brand hams, Is. 5d.; local, Is. to Is. 1$<L; 
“Sugar Cane” lard, in packets, lid. per lb.; in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local lard 9d. per 
lb. in prints. 

Live Poultry. — There has been a good demand for all classes of poultry during the 
month, and although our sales eaeh week have been well supplied with consignments 
from the country and suburban yards, the demand has been sufficient to absorb all lots 
at satisfactory prices. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime 
roosters, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d.; fair-conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. 7d. to 3s. 3d.; chickens, lower; heavy-weight hens, 3s. 3d. to 4s.; medi um 
hens, 2s. 6d. to 3s. ; light hens 2s. to 2s. 4d. ; couple of pens of weed} sorts, lower ; geese, 
4s. to 5s. 6d. ; prime young Muscovy drakes, 4s. to 5s. 3d.; ducks, good conditioned, 3s. 
to 3s. 9d. ; ducks, fair condition, 2s. to 2s. 9d. ; ducklings, lower ; turkeys, good to prime 
condition, 8Jd. to lid. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 
live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 6d. each. 

Potatoes. — Prime Victorians Red Soil Snowflakes, 8s. per cwt. 

Onions.— -B est brown, 6s. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 

JULY. 1930. 

Imports. 

Interstate . 

Apples (bushels) 106 

Apples, custard (bushels) 7 

Bananas (bushels) . . . . 8,478 

Citrus — 

Grape Fruit (bushels) 3 

Lemons (bushels) S' 

Oranges (bushels) 7 

Grenadillas (bushel) . . . . 1 

Mangoes (bushel) 1 

Passion fruit (bushels) 270 

Paw paws (bushels) 2 

Pineapples (bushels) 327 

Tomatoes (bushels) 156 

Peanuts (bags) 20 

Pdanuts, kernels (bags) 25 

Beans (bushels) 126 

Carrots (bags) 21 

Onions (bags) 263 

Potatoes (bags) 24,653 

Potatoes, sweet (bushel) 1 

Swedes (bags) 95 

Bulbs (packages) 55 

Cuttings, grape vine (package) 1 

Plants (packages) 109 

Boots grass (packages) 3 

Seeds (packages) 134 

Trees, fruit (packages) 36 

Trees, ornamental (packages) 3 

Wine casks (number) 2,469 

Fumigated — 

Plants (packages) 31 

Trees, fruit (packages) 29 

Wine casks (number) 15 

Rejected — 

Apples, custard (bushel) 1 

Bananas (bushels) 9 

Beans (bushels) 24 

Cuttings, grape vine (package) (prohibited import) .... 1 

Second-hand bags (number) 538 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c. .. 1,522 215,144 

Sup. ft. 

Timber 154,204 2,618,376 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act 

Packages. 

England — Apples 500 

Oranges ■. . . 71 

India — Apples 350 

New Zealand — Oranges 40 

Lemons / 165 

iftiva — Apples 252 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures* from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department* 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of August, 1930, 
also the average precipitation to the end of August, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Aug, 

1930. 

To 

end 

Aug, 

1980. 

Av’ge 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

Station. 

For 

Aug, 

1930. 

To | 
end j 
Aug, j 
1930 1 

Av’ge 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

Fab Nokth 

1 1 1 

and Upper North. 


j — , - 

Lower North — continued 


Oodnadatta 

0-48 

1*60 

3*19 

4*78 

Brinkworth .... 

236 

7*90 

10*78 

16*01 

Marree 

0-33 

3*32 

3*84 

6-92 

Blyth 

2*41 

7*21 

11*56 

16*94 

Farina 

0*43 

3*70 

446 

6-63 

Clare 

3*46 

13*09 

17*16 

24 07 

Copley 

0-63 

4*80 

5*52 

8*04 

Mintaro 

3*96 

12*69 

16-11 

23*61 

Belt&na 

0-64 

4-20 

5*87 

8*08 

Water vale 

3*16 

10-68 

18*92 

27*24 

Blinman 

1-16 

5*16 

8*44 

12*12 

Auburn 

4-32 

11*92 

16-70 

24*12 

Hookina 

1*41 

5*02 

7*97 

11*85 

Hoyleton 

1*77 

696 

11*97 

17*66 

Hawker 

1-46 

6*28 

8*50 

12*43 

Balaklava 

1*89 

6*27 

10*73 

16*99 

Wilson 

1-38 

5*17 

8*14 

12-01 

Port Wakefield . 

1*52 

ell 

9*34 

13-08 

Gordon 

1-33 

5*76 

7-26 

10-89 

Terowie 

2*38 

4*67 

8*89 

13*68 

Quorn 

2*12 

6*50 

9*34 

13-60 

i Yarcowie 

1*88 

4*89 

9*24 

13*8? 

Port Augusta 

0*95 

3*69 

0*36 

9*50 

Hallett 

3*32 

7*73 

11*04 

16*66 

Bruce 

1*81 

5*46 

6*56 

10*10 

Mount Bryan . . 

3*69 

8*42 

11*31 

10*87 

Hammond 

2*19 

4*86 

7*64 

11*54 

Burra 

3*34 

8*10 

12*27 

18*00 

Wilmington 

2-39 

6*66 

12*32 

17*78 

Farrell’s Flat . . 

3-10 

8*10 

12*97 

18*82 

Willowie 

2*75 

9*45 

8 02 

12-27 






Melrose 

3*09 

9*18 

16*20 

23*15 

West of Murray Range. 


Booleroo Centre . . . 

1*61 

7*71 

10-40 

15*41 

Manoora 

3*14 

964 

1274 

1897 

Port Germein 

1*59 

6*06 

8-46 

12*56 

Saddleworth . . . 

3*32 

10*63 

1351 

19*06 

Wirrabara 

3*03 

813 

13*39 

19*47 

Marrabel 

4 *08 

10*95 

13*70 

19*92 

Appila 

2*01 

5*91 

9-88 

15*01 

Riverton 

3*87 

9*83 

14*43 

20*86 

Cradock 

1*56 

5*90 

7-39 

11-00 

Tarlee 

3*05 

9*28 

12*35 

18*16 

Carrieton 

1*99 

6*72 

8*41 

12*47 

Stockport 

3*63 

9*68 

11-29 

16*88 

Johnburg 

2*49 

6*04 

0*97 

10-69 

Hamley Bridge . 

2*66 

8*37 

11*36 

10*67 

Eurelia 

2*67 

5*72 

8*74 

13*14 

Kapunda 

3*26 

9*88 

13*02 

19-92 

Orroroo 

2-69 

617 

9*18 

13*36 

: Freeling 

2*91 

9*01 

12*24 

18*03 

N&ckara 

3*31 

6*37 

7*62 

11*71 

Greenock 

334 

11*16 

14*76 

21*76 

Black Rock 

2*52 

5*69 

8*46 

12*57 

Truro 

3*20 

9*49 

13*84 

20*21 

Oodlawirra 

2*56 

6*48 

— 

a 

Stock well 

3-38 

1093 

13*79 

20*30 

Peterborough .... 

213 

5 24 

8*83 

13*40 

Nuriootpa 

3*47 

11*05 

14*22 

20*74 

Yongala 

2*44 

6*07 

9*59 

14*57 

Angaston 

3*61 

11*42 

15*50 

22*68 



i 

Tanunda 

3*30 

10*85 

1543 

22*20 




Lyndock 

3-93 

12*39 

16*30 

23-71 

Yunta 

1*37 

3*30 

5*06 

8*53 

Williamstown . . . 

4*77 

14*93 

19*92 

27*84 

Waukaringa 

0*53 

3*00 

5*45 

8*38 | 






Mannahill 

0*43 

4*74 

5*48 

8*39 ! 

Adelaide Plains. 



Cockburn 

038 

2*66 

5*42 

8*04 

' Owen 

2*49 

8*65 



♦14*22 

Broken Hill, N.S.W. 

0*61 

4*25 

6*58 

9*71 

; Mallala 

2*19 

7*82 

11*53 

16*77 

T.nwren Mortu 



Roseworthy .... 

2*92 

8 76 

11*89 

17*40 






Gawler 

2*73 

9*27 

13*33 

19-14 

Port Pirie 

1*66 

514 

| 9*07 

13*38 

Two Wells 

2-11 

7*67 

11*18 

16*88 

Port Broughton . 

1*99 

0*76 

| 9*87 

14*08 

Virginia 

2 26 

8 28 

12*14 

1730 

Bute 

1*86 

6*91 

11*03 

15*50 

Smithfield 

2*72 

9-34 

11 97 

17-68 

Laura 

2*26 

6*99 

12*30 

18*20 


3*21 

10*15 

I3.00 

18*63 

Caltowie 

2*35 

6-86 

11*27 

16*94 

Adelaide 

3*62 

11*46 

15*18 

21-16 

Jamestown 

2*68 

7*78 

11*94 

17*95 

Glen Osmond . . 

4*07 

13*28 

18*81 

26-19 

Gladstone 

2*62 

0*90 

! 10*97 

16*44 

Magi 11 T , 

4*32 

13-80 

18*36 

26-77 

Crystal Brook .... 

2*57 

714 

10*83 

15*89 


Georgetown 

2*63 

8*21 

12*61 

18*63 

Mount 

Lofty 

Ranges. 


Narrfdy 

2*56 

7*73 

1109 

16*99 

Teatree Gully . . . 

4*46 

12*84 

19*50 

27-70 

Redhill 

2*79 

8*03 

11*68 

17*02 

Stirling West . . 

7*18 

25*21 

34*11 

47-04 

Spalding 

2*80 

6-71 

12*72 

19*63 

Uraidla 

6 03 

21*11 

32*21 

44 38 

Gulnare 

3*25 

8*26 

12*50 

18*92 

Clarendon 

6*06 

16 99 

23*90 

33*03 

Yacka 

2*51 

8*04 

10*64 

16*40 

Morphett Vale . 

3*16 

12*44 

16*16 

22*78 

Koolunga 

2*00 

6*84 

10*73 

16*01 

Noarlunga 

3 14 

10*87 

14*77 

20*49 

Snowtown 

2*56 

7*17 

11*01 

| 16*78 

Willunga 

i 

4-25 

14*28 

18*96 

26-07 

1 
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RAINFALL — continued. 



For 

To 

end 

Av’ge 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Station. 

Aug, 

Aug, 

to end 

Rain- 


1930. 

1930 

Aug. 

fall. 


Mount Lofty Ranges — contd . 


Aldinga 

3-71 

10*71 

14*70 

20*43 

Myponga 

5-80 

18*30 

20*64 

29*62 

Norman ville 

4*26 

12*24 

15*19 

20*75 

YankaUlla 

406 

11*86 

16*83 

23*01 

Mount Pleasant . . 

5-62 

14*83 

19*24 

27*38 

Birdwood 

5*72 

15*67 

20*74 

29*41 

Gumeracha 

6-48 

18*13 

23*84 

33*54 

Millbrook Reservoir 

5*73 

17*61 

24*78 

36*18 

Tweedvale 

7-46 

20*26 

25*80 

30*08 

Woodside 

5-95 

16*64 

22*90 

32*47 

Ambleside 

6-52 

18*40 

24*87 

35*09 

Naime 

5-34 

15*43 

19*81 

28*29 

Mount Barker 

7*75 

20*93 

22*43 

31*06 

Echunga 

5*18 

16*72 

23*73 

33-36 

Macclesfield 

4-70 

14*77 

21*29 

30*72 

Meadows 

5*18 

17*27 

25*61 

30*42 

Strathalbyn 

319 

9*37 

13*52 

19*43 j 

Murray Flats and Valley 

i 

Meningie 

2*28 

8*85 

13*11 

18*52 

Milang 

1*87 

7*26 

10*57 

15*13 

Langhome’s Creek 

2*59 

9*04 

9*95 

14*84 

Wellington 

2*73 

819 

9*87 

14*67 

Tailem Bend 

2-64 

8*22 

9*48 

14*77 

Murray Bridge . . . 

1*92 

6*16 

9 19 

13*84 

Callington 

2-53 

7*89 

10*42 

15*40 

Mannum 

2*08 

6*30 

7*87 

11*50 

Palmer 

3*72 

8*28 

10*17 

15*59 i 

Sedan 

2*60 

6*78 

8*33 

12*24 | 

Swan Reach 

1*65 

4*87 

0*91 

10-77 I 

Blanchetown 

1*61 

4-69 

7*62 

11*24 | 

Eudunda 

3*85 

9*80 

11*67 

17*19 1 

Sutherlands 

2*51 

0*52 

6*44 

10*87 

Morgan 

W&ikerie 

1*30 

5*33 

5*88 

9*23 

1*46 

6*19 

6*20 

9*71 

Overland Corner . . 

105 

5*60 

0*75 

; 10*58 

Loxton 

1*80 

6*57 

7*06 

11*80 ; 

Renmark 

1*30 

5*13 

0*05 

| 10*00 i 

West of 

Spencer’s Gulf. 

i 

Eucla 

1*04 

11*41 

— 

♦ ! 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

2*10 

5*18 

9*22 

11*85 

Penong 

2*19 

4*83 

9*16 

12*12 

Koonibba 

1*61 

5*17 

9*04 

* 

Denial Bay 

1*00 

5*28 

9*04 

•11*56 

Ceduna 

1*67 

5*41 

7*17 

! 9*92 i; 

Smoky Bay , 

1*42 

3*89 

7*91 

I 10-61 I 

Wirrulla •. . . . 

1*80 

5*68 

— 


Streaky Bay 

106 

5*92 

11*57 

14*95 ! 

Talia 

1*98 

6*38 

10*85 

! 15*27 1 

Port Elliston 

2*71 

0*60 

8*70 

16*53 i 

Port Lincoln 

4*04 

10*78 

14*55 

19*50 ! 

Cummins 

3*52 

8*49 

13*00 

; 17*86 ; 

Yeelanna 

2*99 

7*10 

11*04 

I 10*12 

Ungarra 

Ruoall 

3*16 

9*12 

11*52 

16*85 

3*12 

8*09 

8*64 

•12*14 

Darke’s Peak .... 

3*08 

8*28 

10*37 

| 15*13 

Kimba 

2*25 

7*45 

8*00 

•11-92 

Kyancutta 

Minnipa 

2*00 

— 

— 

13*68 

2*14 

0*78 

10*40 

14*68 

Tnmby 

2*63 

7*51 

9*50 

14*22 


Station. 

For 

To 

end 

Aug, 

1930. 

Av’ge 
to end 
Aug. 

At*m 

Annua 

Rain- 

fall. 

West of Sf 

encer’s Gulf — contd . 


Carrow 

1*61 

5*15 

8*71 

13* 

Amo Bay 

2*40 

7*74 

8*35 

12* 

Cleve 

3*02 

8*80 

10*11 

14*6. 

Cowell 

1*81 

5-69 

7*04 

11*25 

Miltalie 

1*98 

7*20 

9*32 

13*89 

Chandada 

2*23 

7*41 


— 

Yorke Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

2*48 

0*90 

10*14 

13*99 

Kadina 

2-36 

6*89 

11*43 

15*77 

Moonta 

2*57 

7*64 

11-06 

15*16 

Paskeville 

2*29 

6-39 

11*29 

15*07 

Maitland 

3*50 

10*25 

14*59 

20*03 

Ardrossan 

3*32 

7*76 

9*98 

14*02 

Port Victoria . . 

3*02 

8-86 

11*12 

15*41 

Curramulka .... 

2*03 

9*70 

12*84 

17*98 

Minlaton 

2*60 

8-62 

12*99 

17*98 

Pfc. Vincent 

2*77 

8*12 

10*03 

1454 

Brentwood .... 

2*80 

8*33 

10*90 

16*07 

Stansbury 

2*85 

8*35 

12-09 

16*95 

Warooka 

3*23 

9*87 

13*02 

17-67 

Yorketown .... 

3*79 

9*91 

12*32 

1*04 

Edithburgh .... 

2*73 *1 

7*82 

11*85 

16*62 

South 

and South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

7*25 

20*71 

19*44 

24*81 

Kingsoote 

0*35 

17*15 

14*39 

19*07 

Penneshaw .... 

5*49 

9*04 

13*13 

18*75 

Victor Harbor . . 

4*11 

12*12 

15*32 

21*32 

Port Elliot 

2*96 

9*71 

14*00 

20*05 

Goolwa 

2*49 

9*18 

12*57 

17*90 

Copeville 

1*86 

5*22 

— 

11*58 

Meribah 

1*60 

5*78 

0*77 

•11*70 

Ala woo na 

1*83 

5*99 

683 

♦10*20 

Mindarie 

1*64 

6*25 

7*20 

12*46 

Sandalwood .... 

220 

7*30 

8*81 

13*90 

Karoonda 

3*16 

8*29 

9*37 

14*48 

Pinnaroo 

2*30 

0*35 

9-82 

14*94 

Parilla 

2*43 

0*38 

9*14 

14*15 

Lameroo 

2*89 

7*88 

1001 

10*33 

Parrakie 

3*41 

7*90 

9*48 

14*54 

Geranium 

3-67 

8*70 

11*02 

16*54 

Peake 

3*10 

8*01 

10*89 

16-41 

Cooke’s Plains . 

2*48 

7*82 

10*36 

15-46 

Coomandook ... 

2*99 

8*33 

11*07 

17-45 

Coonalpyn 

2*28 

8*39 

11*99 

17-52 

Tintinara 

2*51 

8*55 

12*71 

18-78 

Keith 

2-66 

10-37 

12*02 

17-90 

Bordertown .... 

2*68 

10*30 

13*10 

19-39 

Wolseley 

3*20 

11*64 

12*31 

18-30 

Frances 

4 34 

13*32 

13*34 

19*96 

Naracoorte .... 

4*10 

15*34 

15*45 

22-57 

Penola 

5*50 

17*02 

18*15 

20-19 

Luoindale 

3-94 

15*25 

16*36 

23-07 

Kingston 

3*90 

15*83 

17*92 

24*40 

Robe 

6*43 

19*25 

18*59 

24-60 

Beachport.. . . . . 

7*00 

20*19 

20*67 

26-96 

Millicent 

7*01 

20*71 

21*97 

29-70 

Kal&ngadoo .... 

7*43 

21*00 

22 55 

32-30 

Mount Gambler 

4*80 

14*99 

21*75 

30-82 


♦ Denotes average for less than 10-year period— Oodlawlrra (l year), Koonibba (— ), Rudail \ 
Merlbah (9), Owen (5), Denial Bay (9), Klmba (9), AUwocma <8), Bnda(l), Wirrnlla (1). 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OP MEETINGS. 



Report 
on ! 

Dates of ,i 

! 

Branch. 

Meetings. <j 

Branch. j 


Page. 

Sept, j Oct. j| 

i 

1 


Report j 
on ! 
Page. 


Dates of 
Meetings. 

Sept. ! Oct. 
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rNDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS — continued. 


Branch. 


Mamma 

Meadows 

Meribah 

Mllang 

Mtllendilla 

Millieent 

MlUlcent Women's . . 

MUt&lle 

Mindarle 

Mlnnipa 

Modbury 

Monarto South 

Moonta 

Moorlands 

Moorook 

Morchard 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Compass 

Mount Oambier 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant 

Mount Remarkable . . 

Mount Schank 

Mudamuckla 

Mundalla 

Murray Bridge 

Murraytown 

Mypolonga 

Myrla 

Nantawarra 

Namcoorte 

Narridy 

Naming 

Nelshaby 

Netherton 

New Residence 

North Booborowie . . . 

Nunjlkompita 

N unkeis 

O'Loughlln 

Orroroo 

Overland Corner 

Owen 

Palabie . 

Pari 1 la 

Pari 11a Women’s 

Pari) la Well 

Parllla Well Women’s 

Parrakle 

Panina 

Paskeville 

Pata 

Penneshaw 

Penola 

Penworth&m 

Petersville 

Petina 

Plnbong 

Plukawlllinie 

Plnnaroo 

Pinnaroo Women’s . . . 

Poochera 

Port Elliot 

Pygery 

Qvtorn 

Ramco 

Rapid Bay 

Redhlll 

ttendelsham 

Renmark 

Rhynfe 

Rlchman’s Creek 

Riverton 

Riverton Women’s .... 


Report 

on 

Page. 


i 

202 

* 

202 

+ 

1&6 


Dates of 
Meetings. 


Sept. Oct. 


3 

8 

13 

8 

26 


8 

13 

11 

6 

31 


a 

5 

3 

* 

• 

* 

10 

~8 

181 

« 

1 

~3 

i 

3 

"*8 

i 8 i 

— 



207 

. 
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12 

10 

X 

2 

7 

207 

* 

1 

z 

* 

+ 

X 

13 * 

n 

l 

10 : 

15 

192 

6 

4 

X 

24 : 

22 

l 

3 , 

8 

* 

4 i 

2 
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13 1 

11 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 30.82in.). 

Meeting held June 13th. Present: 14 members. Mr. G. Gurry read an interesting 
paper, in which he gave an outline of the early history of the Mount Gambier Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau. 


WOL8KLKY (Average annual rainfall, 18.36in.). 

June 9th. — Present: 33 members. 

Tractor versus Houses. — Mr. S. J. Baker read the following paper: — “First it is 
necessary to purchase a good, reliable make of tractor, which will cost approximately 
£500. The life of the tractor will depend on how it is looked after. If the manufac- 
turer ’« instructions are followed a tractor should give seven to ten years of general farm 
work. After having worked the tractor for two years have the engine overhauled once 
each year. For the soil in this district one requires a tractor that will do at least a 
10-horse job, and one that will work 24 hours a day when necessary. The cost of 10 
horses, harness, stable, and feed for the first year would cost as much as a tractor and 
fuel for the first year. Tractor and fuel for tlie first year, £650. Horses: — 10 at £30 
each, £300; harness, £8 per horse, £80; feed, £20 per horse, £200; chaff, shed and stables 
for 10 horses, £100; total, £680. The tractor would be much, quicker than the 10 horses, 
and time is worth considering. With tractor farming one would not require to employ 
so much labor as farming with horses. Ten horses would require approximately 50 acres 
for grazing per year. With a tractor this 50 acres could be cropped and show a good 
return. The attention that a tractor in working order requires would not be 
more than half an hour a day. With horses it is necessary to get up early to feed and 
groom; this is wasted time. When the ground is suitable for horses to work on it is 
suitable for a tractor, and, done with a tractor, lias a better appearance, and there is 
not! so much waste time. The tractor will not tire from heavy working. When a horse 
breaks down it must have a spell, and therefore a spare horse or two has to be kept 
on the farm. With a tractor small mishaps can be fixed up in very short time, and not 
much knowledge is required. When the day ’s work is finished a tractor is ready for 
duty the next morning, and does not want feeding.” 

Horses versus Tractor. — Mr. S. Snoad,read the following paper: — “It is easier to 
start farming with horses than with a tractor, because of the difficulty of obtaining 
finance. Whilst horse power is slow, it is steady, and there is not so much likelihood of 
breakdowns. There are farmers in this district who owned tractors, yet they work 
horses, and leave the tractor in the shed. A horse farmer can maintain his team by 
rearing one or two foals each year, and so keep the team young and active. The life 
of a tractor is only about five years. To obtain the best results from a tractor the 
machine should be worked by the same man the whole time. Probably the lack of 
experience in tractor drivers is one of the greatest obstacles at present in the way of 
successful power farmers. The person in charge of the engine should realise that a very 
delicate piece of mechanism has been placed in his hands, and that skill and attention 
are needed constantly if best results are to be obtained from the tractor. A team driver 
does not need any mechanical knowledge to manage and drive horses. The work of a 
team of horses is done silently and without the continual vibration which eventually 
affects the nerves of the operator of the tractor. A farmer can do the work much cheaper 
by having a good grass paddock for his horses for working the fallow. I worked 140 
acres three times on one feed a day. The horses were got in in the morning from the 
paddock and worked until dinner time, and then turned out again in the paddock at 
&»ght.. They were in fat condition the whole time. * ’ 

Horses versus Tractor. — The following paper, putting the claim for horse as being 
the most efficient and economic worker on the farm was contributed by Mr. E, Sharrad, 
who proposed to deal with farms of no more than 700 acres: — 4 ‘This farm cannot be 
more efficiently worked with a tractor than with horses. In the Tatiara, in a normal 
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year, one lias to do a certain amount of fallowing when the crabholes are full of water. 
The horses will do this job, as well as the hundred and one small jobs on a farm which 
require a horse. The horse has helped to buy most of the tractors on the farms. I have 
worked both the tractor and horses, and would rather drive the horses. The latter is 
a cleaner, warmer, and a quieter job. If one horse is sick it can be replaced at very 
little cost; one can perhaps borrow from a neighbor who has a few idle horses. If the 
same trouble persists in a tractor it is impossible to borrow another tractor, and one 
may possibly be hung up for a week or two in seeding or harvest, waiting for repairs. 
Most writers, when comparing the relative values of the horse and tractor, put too high 
a price on the horse. A half -draught horse can be bought for £10 o t £15, which will do 
the work, and do it well. There is no necessity to pay high prices for horses. A young 
farmer starting on a farm on his own can aim at getting a good team by gradually 
raising the class of his team by breeding. Two good mares will breed up a team in a 
few years, and by always breeding a couple of foals every year it will not be necessary 
to pay high prices to fill up the gaps in the team, occasioned by old age and the loss 
of a horse. The cost of keeping a foal is very light until it is ready to break in. After 
paying for the service of a good sire, there is practically no expense until it is time to 
break in the foal, and then only at a cost of about £3 10s. for harness, which, if care- 
fully looked after, will last for 20 years. The heavy initial cost of the tractor gives the 
farmer a good deal of worry wondering if he is going to pay for it. The tractor is a 
continual drain on the finances of the farmer for grease, benzine, and kerosene all 
through seeding and harvest. Money is sent out of the Commonwealth for the tractors 
and all that propels them comes from overseas. The horse and all its harness are products 
of Australia. It should be the aim of all farmers to build up the Commonwealth by using 
horses, thereby effecting a saving of money. ’ ’ 

Tractor versus Horses. — Mr. A. Grosser read the following paper: — “The tractor 
has its advantages and disadvantages. If fanners would realise that the power of a 
tractor is limited to pull a certain load it would, give far better results. The life of a 
tractor depends on the treatment it receives. One does not hear of a farmer going out 
with an eight-horse team and pulling two ploughs with it; yet this is not uncommon 
with the tractor. The most important point to watch is the oiling. Also water and 
grease the cups, and keep all bolts tight. The tractor is able to take the place of an 
engine for cutting chaff, and can be used to assist in putting in and taking off the 
crop at a critical stage. Horses have to be given a spell, but the tractor, with proper 
care, will work continuously. It can also be used for pulling treeB and pumping water. 
The tractor is worthy of a place on the farm. Those in the past who were not in favor 
of tractors have one to-day. ’ 9 

Horses versus Tractor. — “There is no doubt that the tractor has its good points, 
but, from my experience, horses are the best all-round form of farm power, ' ; said Mr. H. 
W. Orton, in a paper on this subject. “Australia produces its own horse-power, and by 
using this power we are helping ourselves. The tractor is made overseas, the fuel is 
imported, and the money goes to other countries. It is argued that the tractor will sow 
twice as much area as a team of horses. This is possibly true, if everything goes well; 
but in the case of a breakdown with the tractor it will mean perhaps the loss of a week 
before the part is replaced. If a horse becomes sick, at a pinch it is possiblo to carry 
on with one less, but generally there is a spare horse on the farm that can be used until 
the sick one recovers. If at fallowing the ground becomes wet and the crabholes boggy, 
the horses are able to get] along, but the tractor bogs and makes a poor job of fallowing. 
At harvest it does not pay to work the tractor half-loaded, and the average-type is not 
more than half-loaded when pulling a harvesting machine. This is waste of fuel. It 
requires two men to operate a tractor and stripper; one can drive a team of horses and 
work a stripper, and there is no danger of fire with horses. When carting wheats horses 
load the wagon with the bag-lifter, which would be a very tiresome job for the tractor. 
The feed which the horses eat for the year does not cost the fanner a great deal to 
produce, but fuel which the tractor uses requires money to procure. Tractor driving is 
a strain on the nerves, but it is a pleasure to drive a team of good horses . 9 9 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

BLACK ROCK (Average annual rainfall, 12,57in.). 

On June 17th a debate, “Horses v. Tractor / 9 was held between teams from the 
Morchard and Black Rock Branches. The M orchard Branch, which debated in favor 
of the tractor, was adjudged the winners. 
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MOBCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

At the June meeting of the Branch Mr. P. Schultz read a paper, “Domestic and 
Farm Animals. ** The annual report was read, and officers elected for the ensuing 
year. 


QUOEN (Average annual rainfall 13.60in.). 

Mr. L. Eckert gave an address, “Misplaced Methods of Farming in the North,* * at 
the meeting held on June 11th, which was attended by eight members. 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

June 10th. — Present: Nine members and fouT visitors. 

Hints on Soldering. — Mr. A. Crossman read the following paper: — “A knowledge 
of soldering will often prove useful on the farm. Two irons are needed — a heavy one 
weighing about lib., and a lighter one for fine work. Use good solder. A brush for 
applying spirits of salts can be made with a piece of tin and horse hair. For new 
and clean galvanized iron the spirits can be diluted with water, but where the material 
to be soldered is dirty, use raw spirits, leave it for a few minutes, and then rub off 
with a rag. Do this until the material is clean. Although sometimes this will no*" 
bring everything off, the dirt can be scraped off with a piece of an old wire rope a 
few inches long. Tightly fasten a piece of tie wire near the ends and rub with the 
ends. The fine wire will find its way into small cracks. Sal ammoniac is used for 
tinning the iron. When the iron is fairly hot, rub the point with an old file to clean 
it, then rub on the sal ammoniac, melt a little solder on it, turn the iron in this, and 
no trouble will be experienced in tinning, providing it is clean and smooth. Have the 
iron hot enough to melt the solder quickly, but do not get it red hot or the tin will be 
burnt off. When making a joint, see that the solder is sweated in between both pieces* 
and watch for air bubbles. In soldering brass, I find that resin or soldering preparation 
is much better than spirits of salts. * * 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13 in. to 14in.). 

Mr. T. Orrock presided over an attendance of nine members and visitors at the meet- 
ing held on June 30th, when a paper, “Buy Australia Made Goods,** was contributed 
by Mr. E. Roocke. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.41in.). 

Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Fallowing 
and Wheat Varieties,** at the meeting held on June 17th, which was attended by six 
members. 


KOGLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

Meeting held July 1st. Present: 14 members. Mr. Campbell, of the Royal Automo- 
bile Association, delivered an address. 


KOONUNGA. 

A paper, “Oil and Some of Its Uses,'* was read by Mr. G. Cartwright at the meeting 
held on March, 11th, which was attended by 24 members. 

Twenty-two members attended the meeting held on April 8th, when a paper, “Pig 
Raising,** was contributed by Mr. A. Tscharke. 

At the meeting held on May 13th Mr. W. Mickan gave a demonstration of soldering. 
Twenty-one members attended. 


KOONUNGA. 

Meeting held June 10th. Present: Mr. R. Tscharke (Chair) and 30 members. Mr. 
W, Mickan delivered an address, “Tho. back of Co-operation between the Farmer and 
the Blacksmith.** An interesting discussion followed. 

MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 16.87in.). 

Meeting held June 14th. Present: Eight members. The meeting^ took the form of 
a Question Box. A number of interesting questions were asked and discussed. 
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MURRAYTOWN. 

Meeting held June 7th. Present: Mr. F. Bleischk^ (Chair) and 14 members. Mr. 
E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) gave an address, 1 4 Fallowing . 9 9 


REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 17.02in.). 

Meeting held June 10th. Mr. T. Simmonds presided over an attendance of nine 
members. Mr. 8. Crouch read a paper, ‘ 1 The Caie and Management of the Farm 
Horse/ ’ and a good discussion followed. 

— — . ■- i 

SNOWTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 15.78ih./. - 

There was a large attendance of members at the meeting held on June 13th, when Mr. 
C. Crewe, of the Vacuum Oil Co., gave a cinema lecture entitled * 1 Lubrication/ ’ 

WANDEARAH. 

Meeting held June 10th. Present: 21 members. Mr. L. Crouch delivered a short 
address, “ Points in Successful Wheat Growing/ 1 Members submitted questions, and 
several discussions took place. Items from the Journal of Agriculture were read and 
discussed. 


WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 19.47in.). 

April 10th. — Present: 37 members. 

Keeping a Farm Diary. — Mr. A. Curtis read the following paper: — “This paper is 
written with the idea of pointing out the value of continual record of activities during 
seasonal work. One is prone to think that no records are needed as, for instance, the 
day seeding is started, but if one had records of the dates, say, for a period of 15 
years on which seeding was started, together with the results, it would probably help 
one to come to a decision as to whether it would be advisable to go on or not during^ 
some abnormal season. Many farmers have no doubt read with interest various articles 
that appear from time to time in the Journal of Agriculture on i 1 Crop Rotation” or 
some kindred subject, but could individual farmers write down in correct order the 
rotation in which the paddocks have been cropped and which crops — wheat, barley, 
oats, &c. — bare fallow, grass or stubble, quantity of super used, name of wheats, rain- 
fall, &c., that have been sown on the paddocks. If these details are lacking, how is it 
possible to draw correct conclusions from any rotation of crops that may be attempted. 
Even if entries are made only at regular intervals of a week or month it would be of 
great service. After a copy is full, a year’s remarks in brief can be appended. There 
is usually a page for this purpose at each end of a volume. The blotters in the diary 
are very useful, the book is a good calendar, and contains useful information to the 
user. To no one should the keeping of a diary bo of more service than to farmers 
and other primary producers.” 

The Artesian Basins. — A paper of this subject was read by Mr. H. Hunt at a 
meeting held on May 8th : — “ The Continent of Australia is like a saucer in shape. 

It is high round the coast, and hollow in the middle. The water which falls in the 
high lands near the coast soaks down into the layers of rock which form the earth’s 
crust. These layers are of two qualities, the impervious hard rock, and the pervious, 
soft sandstone rock. Often, as in the case of the Great Australian Basins, the soft 
rock is underneath a layer of hard rock, so that until a bore is sunk through the hard 
layer the water cannot come to the surface. When the water does come to the surface 
it comes with great force, and often shoots up high in the air. In the Great Australian 
Basin these layers of rock are curved downward in the centre, their outcrops being in 
the high lands on the east coast of Australia, which is the intake, and near the railway 
where the water rises to the surface and is evaporated, leaving mounds of mineral with 
water on their summit in a basin. Some of these mounds are 60ft. in height. Bores 
are, of course, sunk between these outcrops. The depth of the bore depends largely 
on its position in the basin. Near the outcrops 50ft. may be sufficient, but the bore 
at Blackall, near the centre of the basin, is 7,000ft. deep. The yield from one bore 
for 24 hours has been known to reach 3,000,000galls. There are 3,300 bores in the 
Great Basin, 50 of which are in South Australia. Water from deep bores is hot and 
highly mineralised, lit only for stock, except in rare instances where it has been found 
to be suitable for irrigation. The flow from many of the bores is decreasing, and 
measures for controlling the water liave been taken. The main vegetation in this area 
is drought-resisting plants, such as salt bush and blue bush, although in many parts 
grass grows. There are three fairly large ones in Western Australia, one around Eucla, 
and a large one in the Murray Basin. There are several small ones in South Australia, 
including one in the Orroroo district. ’ ’ 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) delivered an address, “General 
Farming Practices,' ' at the meeting held on June 12th, which was attended by 16 
members. 

BROWNLOW. 

jj Meeting held June 25th. Present: 18 members and visitors. Mr. S. B. Opie (Field 
^Officer of the Deportment of Agriculture) delivered an address, “The Value of Experi- 
mental Work. “ 

LIGHT'S PASS. 

Meeting held June 16th. Present: 33 members. Mr. W. Sharp gave an interesting 
lecture, “The Early History and Colonisation of South Australia." 

PENWORTHAM. 

The Annual Meeting was held at 8evenhilla on June l£Kh, and was attended by 20 
members. The annual rej>ort was read, and officers elected. 

ROSEDALE. 

Nineteen members and visitors attended the meeting held on June 17th, when Mr. J. 
ItuiMliger delivered an address, “Pruning Fruit Trees and Vines." 

ROSEWORTHY (Average annual rainfall, 17.46in.). 

There was a large attendance of members and visitors at the meeting held on June 
-•6th, which took the form of a debate on the subject, “Open Marketing v. PoolW 
Wheat." Open marketing was debated by Messrs. E. Rice and P. Maloney, whilst the 
claims of the pool were supported by Messrs. E. Oates and J. Dridan. Members were 
present from the Gnwler, Wasleys, and Mallala Branches. 

TARLEE (Average animal rainfall, 18.16in.). 

At the meeting loUl on May 13th, the Chief Dairy Instructor (Mr. H. B. Barlow) 
delivered an address, “The l>airy Industry Act." Seven members and four visitors 
attended. 

WASLEYS. 

Fifty- two members and four visitors attended the meeting held on Juno 20th. Mr. R. 
Baker, R.D.A. (Dairy Instructor at Roseworthy Agricultural College) delivered an 
address, “The Care and Management of the Farm Cow.” 

WASLEYS WOMEN'S. 

Mrs. F. Wait presided over an attendance of 41 members at the meeting held on 
•Lino 5th The following papers were road and discussed: — “Bacon Curing on the 
Farm,” Mrs. F. Napper; “Cake Making," Mrs. Carev; “Making Small Oakes and 
Biscuits," Mian I. Sires Samples of cakes. &<*., were tabled by the readers of the 
papers. 

W J LLI AMSTOWN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 27.84in.). 

Meeting held July 2nd. Present : Eight members. The Annual Report was presented 
and officers elected for the ensuing rear. 


YOEKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

THRJNGTON. 

June 5th. — Present: 28 members and four visitors. 

Mr. M. Yelland read a paper, “Side Lines on the Farm —South Australia was 
principally an agricultural State, wheat being regarded as its chief asset, 'but there was 
no reason why it should not be self-supporting in other essential products which were 
termed side lines. The last year or two had made the farmer realise what a stand by 
they were to wheat-growing. Every farm should have side lines, but the extent to which 
they could be worked depends on the size of the farm and how the farmer was situated. 
The man with a grown family was better able to run side lines than a man who was c 
bachelor or who had only his wife to assist him. The main thing with side lines was 
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to provide proper housing and accommodation for all stock; that was half the battle, 
and without it there was little chance of success or profit. The most profitable side line 
in the district was sheep. Besides the financial return, sheep were a valuable asset in 
keeping the fallow clean, and they also packed and consolidated the seed-bed for the 
coming crop. By buying and selling sheep one might receive good returns, but one was 
liable to become overstocked, and if the market fell they would have to be carried on, 
which would restrict fallowing operations and result in lower crop yields the following 
year. On the average farm in the district it paid better to keep a permanent flock of 
from 150 to 200 ltrge-framed Merino ewes, keeping only enough wethers for killinp 
purposes. The Merino ewes could be crossed with some ram suitable for breeding fa 
lambs, such as the Shropshire, Dorset Horn, Leicester, Lincoln, or the Corriedale. He 
favored the Corriedale because the wool was of better quality and the lambs were good 
for mutton. The ram should be mated earl t > in November and the lambs would arrive 
in April in the warm weather, which would be much better for the young lambs. While 
the ewes were lambing they should be looked at every day or two, especially if flies were 
bad, arid should always have plenty of feed and water. With good luck, with 150 ewee 
one ought to get about 120 lambs. Besides the lambs, one would have the wool from the 
150 ewes. At shearing time one should cull out any that were poor-woolled or were 
fencers. They could be killed off. With sheep on the farm, meat was always procurable 
for about half the price it could be bought from the butcher. Pigs were profitable, 
especially since the price of barley was low. Home farmers bought two or three suckers 
and reared them and then sold and re-stocked again, wdiile others kept four or five 
breeding sows and a hog. Regarding breed, it was just as costly to feed a good animal 
as a mongrel; they ate just as much feed, but there was not neaily the same profit. 
The Mid-York cross was very good, or Berkshire or Mid-York sows crossed with the 
Tamworth; and again, Berkshire or Mid- York crossed w r ith the Large White York. 
That was the pig advocated at present for a bacon pig, and was strongly recommended 
by the Victorian Better Farming Train. The Tamworth-Berkshire made a fine bacon 
pig, or again, a three-quarter Tamworth mated to a Berkshire hog, or vice versa. Theflk 
should be three or four sties — one kept for the hog and the others for the sow's. It was 
a good thing to have about an acre or two pig-netted and sown with barlpy. The pigs 
would graze on it in the winter, and it would form the bulk of their food, especially 
sows that had been mated, which should always have plenty of water, and in the summer 
time should have a wallow with plenty of water in it. Barley was about the best feed 
for pigs. For best results it should be crushed; if not crushed it should Vie well soaked 
or boiled, otherwise the pigs did not obtain the full benefit from it. Each sow should 
have two litters a year of from eight to ten pigs ; some had more. Calculated at £1 per 
head, they w'ould be very profitable. The sow should be put in a sty to herself alxnit 
a week before farrowing, and kept fairly quiet. The sty should have a railing around 
it, so the little pigs could get out of the mother ’s way. Straw' should never Ik* put in 
with a sow before farrowing, but always a little chaff or something not too bulky, because 
when the pigs were bom they were either suffocated in the straw or the sow lied on 
them. Straw could be put in after about a fortnight. If one was about when the sow- 
farrowed, it was advisable to take the pigs and put them in a box lined with bag and 
keep them warm until they w^ere all dry, and then put them back with the sow and see 
that she suckled them. A sow' should not be fed much for about 24 hours after farrowing. 
After that she could be fed regularly. After about a fortnight the little ones would 

drink a little pollard and milk, mixed thin, in a small trough. At about three weeks 

to a month all pigs should be doctored. The knife should be clean, and salt water 
applied to the wound after doctoring. When done, the young pigs should l»e put into 
a clean sty with a concrete floor. If they got dirt into the w'ound they would be liable 
to get tetanus. When the pigs were six weeks old they should be weaned and would 
be fit for sale. Lice could be kept off the pigs by using tractor drainings and kerosino 
or sheep spray for blowflies. The fowl on the average farm did not receive much 
attention with the exception of a little wheat now and again and a tree to roost, in. Most 
of them were of the barndoor variety. The first step with fowls was to house them 

in good houses, which should be anything from 12ft. to 15ft. deep, with a vent at the 

back for draught, and should have netting around them and doors so that fowls could 
be shut up at night against foxes, dogs, cats, &c. Tick w r as one of the bugbears of 
poultry-raising, but could be controlled by tick-proof perches and weekly applications 
of sump oil and kcrosine on perches and all woodwork. Nests should be made out of 
tins, and should have beach sand or chaff put in them. He favored the White Leghorn or 
the Minorca for egg laying. Orpingtons were very good, and the Rhode Island Red 
made a good table bird. Fowls should always have plenty of shell grit and charcoal, 
and also plenty of green food. Greenfeed was one of the most important things with 
fowls. Lucerne was the best, and could be easily grown where one had plenty of 
water. For feeding fowls, he favored crushed barley mixed wit>. bran. A good 
mash ngui two parti of crushed barley and one part bran, with plenty of chopped -up 
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lucerne, or barley fed whole was very good. If fed properly fowls should return about 
£1 a hundred per week profit. All eggs should be gathered at least once a day. Boosters 
should not be allowed to run with the liens than were laying for market. If farmers 
generally were more particular with farm eggs they would receive a better price all 
through the yetlr. He favored the inculiator for breeding chicks. About the 120 size was 
convenient on a farm. All eggs should be not over a week old for incubation. CaTe 
should be taken with the incubator with regard to the temperature moisture and to 
see that it was level and to run it in a suitable position without draughts. When the 
--'^tokens were taken from the incubator they should be put into a brooder. Suitable 
■ houses for brooding should be made, with wire-netting runs outside for use on sunny 
„ K £^uys. Chicks should not be fed for 48 hours, and then fed on cracked grain, with plenty 
of green food and water. When they were about six weeks old they should be put in 
cold brooders and not overcrowded. When old enough, pullets should be separated from 
the cockerels, and the latter fed up and sent to market as soon as possible. Each year's 
rearing should be marked by a ring on the leg. In that way one would be able to cull 
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the flock. After a hen had finished her third laying season she should be fattened and 
sold. The best way even on a farm was to keep fowls on the intensive system, keeping 
them shut up and fed properly. They would produce more eggs, especially during the 
winter months. Drinking vessels should be kept clean and houses cleaned out or the 
fowls would get roup. Epsom salts put in the drinking water once a week, and also 
Condy’s crystals, would help to combat disease. The best time of the year to hatch the 
heavy varieties was July to August, and the light varieties from August until October 
Autumn hatched chicks thrived well if they had plenty of green feed. Geese and t.urke\s 
on the farm were profitable, especially about a dozen young gobblers. Geese were verj" 
easily reared and picked up the bulk of their food, but they wore very destructive 
Turkeys were fairly difficult to rear, and they needed plenty of green feed. A hen was 
better to rear turkeys than a turkey hen, because the hen did not wander as a turkey 

did. Young turkeys should be fed on rolled oats for the first three or four days and 

then fed on bran and pollard mixed with warm milk to make it crumbly. Plenty of 
green feed and onion tops were also very good. Cows on the farm were all right if 
one had a family to do the work. Every farm should have one or two cows for home 
use, and one could then sell a little butter. Cows were a lot of work and were a big tie 

for the women on the farm. The best milking cow was the Jersey or the Friesian. 

In our district it was necessary to use so much dry feed for cows they did not get the 
results they would if there was gTeen feed available practically all the year round. A 
big advantage of having two qp three cows on the farm was the separator milk, which 
was of great value to young pigs. A good discussion followed. 


WEAVEI&p£Average ax^tyoal rainfall, 17.03in.). 

June 9th. — Present: 17 members. 

The evening took the form of a Question Box. Mr. L. Arthur asked, 1 * Is it necessary 
to pickle barley when sowing under dry conditions ! 99 Mr. Piggott considered pickling 
necessary if the seed was smutty. Mr. Slade said it was safe to sow grain dry if the^ 
was smut present, but as a preventive he advised using £ per cent, solution of formalin. 
Mr. W. Anderson said it was safer to pickle barley under present marketing conditions. 
Mr. G. Tarrant ahked the best method to adopt when breaking in young horses! Mr. 
L. Arthur thought the more handling the colt was given the better. Mr. Piggott advised 
putting on the halter with the bit in the horse ’b mouth, and allowing the colt its freedom 
to harden the mouth. The Hon, Secretary (Mr. H. Cornish) read the Annual Report, 
and officers were elected. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CLEVE (Average annual rainfall, 14.63in.). 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on July 2nd, there being present 30 
members. The Annual Report was read, and officers elected for the forthcoming year. 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

Meeting held June 31th. Present: 11 members and four visitors. Mr. II. D. Adams 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Soils and their Management .’ * 


GOODE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Meeting held June 12th. Present: 13 members and 13 visitors. Dr. C. Hallett, 
M.B., B.V.Sc., delivered an instructive address in which he dealt with the subjects, 
“Anti-Natal Care” and “Child Welfare.” 


MALTEE. 

Meeting held June 12th. Present: Mr. J. Bassham (Chairman), nine members, and 
three visitors. After formal business, the holding of a local Crop Competition was 
discussed, and it was decided to limit entries to Branch members only. Mr. Miller 
offered a shield to be competed for and the winner 's name to be added each year. Mr. 
Schwarz exhibited a novel shoot -cutter made from an old disc drill. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.89in.). 

Meeting held June 7th at the residence of Mr. J. Story. Present: 16 members 
and five visitors. An instructive paper, “The Value of the Primary Producer to 
Australia , 9 9 was read by Mr. G. Partridge. 
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STREAKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 14.95in.). 

The meeting of May 25th was devoted to a discussion on matters of local interest. 
Five members attended. 

On June ?lst Mr. W. Johnston (Agricultural Instructor for the Lower North) 
addressed the meeting. 

A large number of visitors and delegates attended the July meeting, when a lecture 
and demonstration was given by a representative of the Vacuum Oil Company. 


TABAGORO. 

June 12th. — Present: 13 members. 

Power Farming. — Mr. S. Simmons read the following paper: — The increased efficiency 
that has resulted from the spread of improved machinery and larger power 
units, and the wider application of improved practices will be a strong influence 
in restoring agricultural prosperity in South Australia. Machinery, such as we have 
at our disposal at the present time, is causing a revolution in agriculture. What 
its results will be it is impossible to state,* but it is evident that in the very near 
future definite changes are inevitable. The tractor is one of the most modern 
machines that has been introduced to agriculture of recent years. Production in 
quantity and labor-saving devices are what are needed to-day in agriculture, as 
well as in other ^industries. To do this, modern methods of working the farm must 
be adopted to ascertain which is most profitable. I consider the tractor the most 
efficient power for farm work, providing it is given proper attention. The progress 
that has been made in the quality, performance, and usefulness of the tractor in 
the last few years }has been very rapid. It is a mistake to expect a tractor which 

is rated nt 10 or 12 horse power to do the work or operate a load that it wouM 

take 14 horses to pull, and this is what occurs in many cases; overloading the 

tractor is the worst abuse to which it can be subjected. A * 4 horse power ’ ’ as used by 

mechanics and engineers is a measurement of tin* rate of doing work — it is not merely 
a measurement but a force, exerted through a distance, and the time during which such 
force is exerted. It may be that a tractor is pulling the same load as is pulled by five 
horses, but that does not mean that the tractor is not developing more power than the 
horses. Tho speed at which the load is pulled must lie considered in order to compare 
the relative amount of power developed. If the horses pull the load two miles an hour 
and the tractor pulls it four miles an hour, the tractor is developing twice as much 
power as the horses and doing twice as much work. That is why a tractor rated at 
10 horsepower on the drawbar and only pulling a load equivalent to five horses is 
developing its full rating of 10 horsepower. A horsepower is a fixed unit w'hich does 
not vary* There are many and varied branches of work which a tractor can do. It 
does belt work as well as field work. It requires no care when idle, it is not afFected 
by heat or cold, needs no rest, is unfeeling under neglect and hard work, and does 
faster work. That is where the tractor has an advantage over the horses. Time is a very 
important factor on the farm, and time saved is time gained. Not only does it enable 
the farmer to do his wo<rk much faster, but he is also able to take advantage of weather 
conditions. A tractor can be worked both by day and night if so desired. Providing 
it has the three ossentials — fuel, oil, and water— -the tractor will work indefinitely. This 
cannot be accomplished with animal power; muscles must have a rest. An animal body, 
be it man or horse, is capable of developing a certain amount of energy only every 24 
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hours. Muscles cannot produce power continuously for more than a few hours at a time; 
they must have rest to allow them to recuperate. On the other hand, an engine such as 
is built in the tractor of to-day is capable of delivering its full rated power not only 
hour after hour, but week in and week out. The owner will be confronted with minor 
troubles and mishaps, but after a person Incomes conversant with the mechanism of 
the engine these will be speedily put right. Where a tractor can be used on a farm it 
will prove to be an asset, by enabling the farmer to keep abreast of the times, and will 
encourage better and more modern methods of working the farms.’ ’ Discussing the. 
paper, Mr. J. Crooks thought the tractor in conjunction with horses was a got*? com- 
bination where feed was grown on the farm, the tractor to do the heavy work and 
horses the light work. Mr. E. Retallick said a farmer should consider the cheapest 
method for working. He preferred horses when established, but advocated the tractor 
for a new block. Mr. T. Winters thought power farming too expensive, and favored 
horses worked in conjunction with a tractor. Mr. I. Guy preferred six horses as well 
as tractor; the horse team could do drilling and follow the tractor. Recently with his 
tractor and a 14-tine cultivator working day and night he had completed 330 acres in 
a week. Mr. A. Edwards said the tractor was not as cheap or reliable as horses. Horse* 
worked in conjunction with the tractor was an ideal combination. Mr. T. Winters said 
provided the farm was suitable for a tractor and careful attention paid to maintenance 
and using suitable implements, the tractor would prove an asset. By rushing in the crop 
at the most suitable time the returns would compensate the working costs. The price 
of fuel and lack of efficient service stations in country districts were very serious draw’ 
backs to tractor owners. Tractor farming, despite those drawbacks, had many advant- 
ages w r hicli could not be overlooked. The life cf a tractor depended on the class of 
country on which it worked and its driver. 


WARRAMBOO. 

May 13th. — Present: 30 members and four visitors. 

Fallowing. — Mr. O. J. Murphy read the following paper: — “Various systems of 
fanning have beeu adopted with the object of producing heavy crops and of maintain- 
ing and increasing the fertility of the soil. In certain districts of this State, where 
the average rainfall is not less than 20ins., successful results are being obtained by a 
crop rotation in which the growing of peas is an important factor. But in respect to 
the greater part of the Australian wheatgrowing areas, the practice of bare fallowing 
has been found to be the most effective system in the production of food crops. Fallow- 
ing means that for a period of approximately one year, part of the soil is lying prac- 
tically idle. We must ask ourselves, therefore, why this practice is adopted, and how it 
tends to maintain the fertility of the soil. It has been proved that a crop of peas 
obtains a considerable amount of its nourishment from the air in the form of nitrogen, 
and stores it in th*» soil. The succeeding crop of wheat benefits by this process, termed 
the nitrification of the soil. Any system of farming which does not provide for the 
maintenance of the fertility of the soil must fail ultimately. In what way does fallow- 
ing bring about the nitrification of the soil, and the maintaining of a high state of 
fertility f In answer to these questions it may be said that no other system in Australia 
has been so productive of good results as the practice of fallowing. The main objects 
of fallowing are the conservation of moisture, the aeration of the soil, and the produc- 
tion of those special conditions which are distinctly favorable to the vigorous growth 
of the wheat plant. It has been shown that the conservation of moisture is by no 
means the only important factor. Agricultural scientists inform us that there is a 
tremendous amount of bacterial action in the soil which has an important bearing 
on the fertility of the soil. When we fallow land and use good cultivation methods 
at the right time we prcfvide conditions which are favorable to great bacterial activity. 
The average farmer may not understand the action of soil bacteria, but scientists tell 
us that the results of bacterial action i* the soil is practically the same ns the results 
which follow the growing of a pea crop. Any system of cultivation which will stimu- 
late bacterial action means greater fertility of the soil, and correspondingly greater 
crops. Both moisture and heat are necessary for rapid bacterial action, but it should 
be again emphasised that the moisture content of the soil is not the only important 
point. Dr. Richardson has stated that 3ibush. of wheat per acre may be grown under 
favorable conditions for every inch of rain which falls during thte growing period of 
the wheat plant. This fact has been demonstrated on South Australian farms within 
recent years, but the fact that the average crop falls very far below this standard 
indicates that moisture alone is not, perhaps, so important as we were inclined to think. 
We must have other conditions favorable to the wheat plant’s growth, and fallowing 
help* to provide these conditions. In regard t*o the question of fallowing on the West 
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Coast, and in our district in particular, there appears to be sound reasons for the adop- 
tion of a regular system of fallowing. Our average rainfall and the conditions which 
obtain in new mallee areas do not warrant the testing of a rotation of crops in which, 
peas may be grown; but if we fallow our land, we can in the first place conserve mois- 
ture. We can all recall seasons when the prospects for a good harvest were excellent 
until a dry spell in the spring months occurred. The weather conditions of the spring 
apply the acid tost to our crops, and the best safeguard against a crop failure at that 
time of the year is a well-prepared fallow. Methods of Fallowing . — The writer advo- 
cates the "so of a rigid tyne cultivator or skim mouldboard plough for the initial 
* stirring of the soil, with a preference for *he cultivator on comparatively new lands. 

■ A cultivator with wide tynes, good clearance, and lever to adjust draught, while work- 
ing, specially designed for use in the mallee areas can now be obtained. It does 
excellent work, and covers more ground per horse than the plough. The work should 
be shallow, not more than «'lin. in depth. Long experience goes to show that the wheat 
plant thrives best on a shallow, well-compacted seedbed covered by a loose mulch 2ins. 
or so in depth. Fallowing should be commenced as soon as possible after seeding. 
Rain is one of the best agents in compacting the soil. Early fallowing has, therefore, 
two great advantages over late fallow in respect to conservation of moisture and the 
compacting of the seedbed. Most of the land in this district may be described as fine- 
textured sand rises, and heavier, red, loamy flats. If the sand rises can be worked when 
the soil is wet, so much the letter. Subsequent working of the fallow’ will depend on 
seasonal conditions. It should always be borne in mind that the value of fallow' depends 
not so much on the amount of cultivation as on the time at which the work is carried 
out. The growth of weeds may be kept in check by sheep. If these are not 
available, cultivation should be done with the? rigid-tyne cultivator before weeds 
have seeded, and preferably after a rain. Harrows may be used on the heavier 
soils with advantage, but should not be used on sand rises. The latter should 
not lx* worked in a dry condition on account of the drift menace. Drift takes place 
readily on a smooth, level surface. In the event of heavy rain, such as the 2 Ain. which 
fell in December last, the surface of the fallow* may be ^washed over. Immediate work- 
ing of the fallow after summer rain of this character 'will cheek the tendency to 
drift, caused by the smoothing action of the rain, and will also prtwent rapid evapora- 
of moisture from the seedbed. Moisture rises to tlx* surface by capillary action, in 
the same way that moisture rises through the bark of the tree. If we could cover our 
soil with cocky chaff or stable manure immediately after a rain, we know from 
experience that we could retain a large percentage of tin moisture, but as that method 
is not practicable, we use the cultivator or the harrows. The working of the surface 
of the fallow' after rain makes a break in the capillary action of the moisture, and 
although the cultivation may result in the more rapid evaporation of moisture from the 
immediate surface, we form a mulch which prevents rapid evaporation from the seedbed. 
Handy soils are self mulching, and although action is not necessary to produce a flue 
mulch, it should be carried out more with the idea of preventing drift. Hence the 
great importance of cultivation after rain. Apart from the question of conserving 
moisture, forming a seedbed, and working the fallow with discrimination, there are other 
important points in favor of fallow in new areas. It is the aim of every mallee farmer 
to free his land from mallee shoots and stumps. It is practically impossible to make a 
thorough job of seeding operations if we leave the wiiole of the cultivation until seeding. 
In fact, the amount of w T ork involved in ploughing or cultivating at seeding time, remov- 
ing stumps pulled out, drilling and harrowing, is so great that less thorough methods 
art? frequently resorted to in order to crop a big area. Fallowing enables the farmer 
to spread the work throughout the year — it wall result in more stumps being removed 
from the soil; the prospects of a good stubble burn so necessary in eradicating the 
mallee shoot will be considerably enhanced, and as a consequence, the period of re- 
claiming the soil 'from the mallee will be appreciably shortened. Moreover, the farmer 
who has land fallowed can afford to choose the most favorable part of the season in 
which to sow the land. Any attempt to sow a large area at seeding time not previously 
prepared must result in at least a portion of the crop being sown very early or very 
late. The very early Bown crop is more liable to damage by drift. The crop grown 
on fallow will show* the effect of a heavy application of super; it will lx? a very poor 
year in which the crop on fallow will not pay expenses. In respect of the question of 
fallowing virgin land, there is not sufficient evidence to show whether this practice 
would be payable, but the new settler would be well advised to start a fallowing system 
in the second year of his block. Five hundred acres of laud yielding 12bush. to the acre 
will not give any more bags of wheat than 1,000 acres yielding a 6buslt, average, but 
the former is a very much better proportion from an economic point of view*. Once 
adopted, the practice of fallowing will soon induce the farmer to aim at average, rather 
than area.” Fallowing. — Mr. W. Norris read the following paper : — * 1 One of the most 
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important roads to success on the farm is fallow. According to statistics, wheat reaped 
•off fallow in 1928-29 yielded an average of 12busli. per acre, while wheat off land not 
fallowed averaged fibush. per acre. When fallowing, it should be seen that the plough is 
kept in good order, thus turning over the furrows evenly and cutting all the ground 
between the furrows. The shares should be kept sharp, never allowing the bodies to rise. 
Fallowing should be commenced in June, and finished no later than the 20th August. 
Late fallow has a tendency to create take-all; the depth of the fallowing should vary 
according to the nature of the soil. 1 will divide the land into three classes — heavy, 
medium, and light. Heavy soil should be ploughed 3in., medium 2}in., and liar 2 ** 

All land that is not sandy should be harrowed as soon us possible after plaguing in order 
to pack the soil and start the germination of weeds. After the ftfst good rain has 
fallen and weeds have germinated, the land should be cultivated with a narrow tyne 
cultivator, in order to kill the weeds that have germinated, and increase the bacteria 
in the soil. After the next good rains have fallen and the land is beginning to dry 
on top, it should be harrowed again. Fallow should alvays be harrowed 
after every good rain, never allowing the land to crust on top. This acts as a 
blanket, preventing the moisture from evaporating. " In reply to a question, 
Mr. Murphy said if it was possible to control the drift it might bo as well to 
allow the sand from the ridges to drift down on to the flats. Once this sand started to 
drift it was practically out of control. The ridges should be worked^ with a rigid-tyne 
cultivator, and left in a rough state to try and prevent them from drifting, and to con- 
serve moisture. Mr. J. Sampson advised fallowing the sand hills to a depth of 
Jin. or 4in. He had dealt with some of the sand hills on his farm last year in this 
way, and found that the hills did not drift so much after this treatment. Mr. O. 
Murphy said when fallowing a piece of ground last year he left a portion of one sand 
hill uncultivated, and noticed after the heavy rains in December that this piece of land 
was continually on the drift, worse than any other piece of land on his farm. Mr. O. 
Wagner considered that a rotation of crops would turn out fairly well on an avera^je, 
although this would need to be very closely tested for a term of years. 


WAKRAMBOO. 

June 19th. — Present: 22 members. 

Care of Farm Horses.— Mr. J. Sampson read the following paper:— "Horses should 
be provided with a warm stable, and plenty of good feed and water. If it is not con- 
venient to build a stable, a shelter can be provided. Also provide the team with well- 
fitting harness, and give it an occasional dressing of oil. Groom them before harnessing, 
and on the first sign of a sore shoulder the collar should be eased, which will perhaps 
enable the horse to be worked, and at the same time heal the sore. Most troubles start 
in the first place with the collar being too big. I find cutting the fold off the top 
of a wheat bag and doubling it and putting under the collar, and if one is not 
enough, put two, and so on until the collar firs firm on the neck. By no means 
let it work on the neck — that causes the collar to chafe. A good plan is to soak 
9 new collar in water before putting it on, and that will pull into the right shape 
on the horse's neck. See that the collar is dean before putting it on, and that the 
horse's neck is clean. Never bring in a horse out of the paddock and put him on hard 
feed straight away. I find that giving him one feed the ffrat day and gradually working 
himi on to it does not seem to affect them so much. Care should be taken not to over- 
heat a horse if it is at all subject to sand." 

Care of Horses.— Mr. N. Crawford read the following paper " Care of horses is 
a point of importance. Care should be taken in selecting a team of a good, active type 
of horse. To ensure a good, fast team one should breed youug horses each year, and not 
break them in too young. A good stable, warm in the winter and cool in the summer, 
goes a long way towdrds keeping horses fit for work. I prefer a stable with a straw 
roof; it is warm in winter and cool in summer. After a long spell horses. Should be 
stable-fed, and not worked too long for the first week, and care should be given to the 
shoulders when breaking in a young horse. It is a good thing to wash the shoulders 
with cold water when you take off the collars. It will make the shoulders hard, and 
save a lot of trouble afterwards. Horses still hold their own, and a farmer should give 
attention to his brood mares. They should’ have plenty of green feed, both before and 
after foaling. When weaning foals they should have plenty of feed." 

Management and Cake of the Horse. — Mr. E. Oswald read the following paper: — 
44 The horse, we should at all times acknowledge, has intelligence, and will respond to 
good treatment. His only return for all the work that he does for us is his food and 
grooming, and occasionally extra care when he is sick or injured. Surely, then, all fair- 
minded men who are responsible for his care will be sufficiently good sportsmen to give 
him his just due. Unfortunately, with the hard times farmers are experiencing, the 
horse’s fare is below standard in most cases, and we cannot therefore expect such a 
big day^s work as would be the case in normal times. Illness in horses in this district 
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is mostly the result of sand, and the movement of thait out of the horse in most cases 
results in its health returning to normal. I have used a mixture of half a pint of new 
milk and half a cup of honey as a drench, to which a dose of nux vomica was added, 
with good results. I particularly favor the horse having a few weeks’ rest after seeding 
out on good green feed, with one feed of cocky chaff or hay, when hay chaff is not avail- 
able. This results in the movement of the sand in the majority of cases. As to the 
handling of horses, I treat them kindly and firmly. Occasionally a horse is encountered 
,jhat has bad and vicious habits These are either the result of heredity or through mis* 
^handling during ‘breaking-in.’ If the result of heredity, little improvement can be ex- 
pected, but faulty liandling in its earlier life may often be corrected if one is prepared 
to spend time and patience in finding out the horse’s viewpoint which he formed in his 
earlier life, and educating (or rather ‘re-educating’) him. To be a success at handling 
horses, as of men, one needs to be a psychologist. I have a personal dislike to using the 
whip on horses, and usually manage to get a fair amount of work done without its use. 
As is good advice with the tractor, so with the horse team: Under-loading is preferable 
to over-loading. ’ ’ 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09m.). 

Mr. W. Brown presided over an attendance of 12 members at the meeting held on 
June 10th. Officers were elected for the ensuing year. 


YEELANA (Average annual rainfall, 16.12in.). 

Mooting held March 12lth. Present: 16 members. Mr. H. Adams (District Agricul- 
tural Instructor) gave an address, * 4 Crop flotation. ’ ’ 

Meeting held April 9th. Present: 25 members. Mr. A. Ferguson, of the Moonta 
Branch, read a paper, ‘ ‘ The Skim Plough. ’ ’ 

Thirty members end visitors attended the meeting held on May 22nd, when addressee 
were delivered by Messrs. E. L. Orchard and H. D. Adams, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOOLGUN. 

Meeting held June 12th. Present: 21 members and seven visitors. Mr. R. L. Griffiths 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Fallowing and Cultivation 
Methods,” after which a lengthy discussion followed. 


BUGLE. 

June 10th. — Present: 15 members. 

Cake op Stock and Need for a Veterinary Surgeon. — Mr. B. Rohrlaeli read the 
following paper: — “Stock need a lot of attention in this district, and particularly horses. 
We have the usual trouble with sand, paddy melons, &c. Most farmers have their own 
special remedies for the.se complaints, but in most cases the animals die. Usually not 
much notice is taken of an animal that has been ill for a day or so, and when it gradually 
gets worse it is too late to get a ‘vet’ from the city. If a local ‘vet’ was available 
much valuable stock could be saved. In this district, where the farms are large, the 
holdings are a long way from town, and it costs much money for car hire to get a 
‘vet’ out in addition to paying for his service. I suggest that the Loxtou, Pnringa, and 
Panina councils, end perhaps Waikerie and Berri, engage a qualified 'vet’ between them, 
and if he resided centrally to each of these places he could serve them all. As regards 
his salary, if all ratepayers paid in addition to their council rates, the services of the 
‘vet’ would be free of charge, charging only for mileage of the car.” 


OOPEVILLE. 

May 21st. 

The meeting took the form of a debate, “Combines versus Cultivator and Drill.” 
Messrs. A. P. Hein, L. Oarslake, and G. H. Sutherland supported the combine, and 
Messrs. D. Neely, W. Johns, and O. Beckman spoke in favor of the cultivator and drill. 

COPEVILLE. 

Mr. C. F. Anderson (Acting Poultry Expert) addressed the meeting. A large number 
of members and visitors attended. The meeting concluded with a social and danee. 


KALYAN. 

There were ten members preeent at the meeting held on June 18th, when a paper, 
4 4 Fertilisers,” was read by Mr. V. Luhrs. It was decided to hold meetings alternately 
at Kalyan and Perpoada. 
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KANNI. 

The meeting held on May 10th was attended by 10 members and five visitors, and 
took the form of a Question Box, when various subjects were introduced for discussion. 


KANNI. 

Meeting held May 22nd. Present: 1 3 members and six visitors. Addresses were 
delivered by Messrs. W. C. .Johnston and R. L. Griffiths, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


KULKAWIRRA. 

May 13th. — Present: 15 members. 

The meeting took the form of a “Question Box. M In answer to a question as to 
whether heavy super on new land caused it to dry out, Mr. Elliot stated that it caused 
too much growth, with the result that when warm weather came there was insufficient 
moisture in the soil. As to the most profitable breed of sheep for the district, Mr. 
Coombs considered that the Corriedale ewe crossed with a Dorset Horn ram was best 
for producing lambs for market. Mr. Fitzgerald favored pure Merino, l>ecause the wool 
was more saleable than crossbred, and crossbreds were such bad fencers. Where cross- 
breds were wanted, he favored the Shropshire cross. Mr. Elliot instanced Corriedale 
lambs at five months weighing 501bs. Corriedales lived and fattened where Merinos 
barely held their own, were better mothers, and had better lambs. He did not like 
the Dorset or Shropshire, because the wool was inferior. In answer to an inquiry 
for the best method of dealing with two-year old shoots to get the bes-t cro-p results, Mr. 
Oakley advised disc ploughing twice and cropping. The question whether it would be 
profitable to grow lucerne in the mallee was brought forward. Members expressed 
doubt on account of the dryness of the country during the grooving period. Some 
members stated that the plants lived for years, and appeared again whenever good 
rains fell. ^ 


KULKAWIRRA. 

Mr. Coombs presided over fin attendance of 15 members. The Annual Report was 
presented, and officers elected for the forthcoming year. 


LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, lfi.33in.). 

Eighteen members and two visitors attended the meeting held on June 28th. An 
instructive p«aper, “The Farm Water Supply,*’ was contributed by Mr. J. Kakesehke. 


MERIBAH (Average annual rainfall, 11.70m.). 

Eleven members and four visitors attended the Annual Meeting, which was K*ld on 
June 28th. After the election of officers, the meeting took the form of a social and 
dance. 


MILLENDILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13in.). 

June 2nd. — Present: 10 members. 

Wild Oath. — “Which is the best way to work fallow which is covered in wild oats, 
shallow or deep?” Mr. V. Eichler, who put the question, said that it had been his 
experience that working shallow, especially before seeding, was better. Last season he 
liad worked one piece with heavy (scarifier) harrows and the other with light harrows, 
an<l that worked with light harrows was practically free from oats, whilst the other 
w’as badly infested. Mr. F. Barmann supported, and said that he had the same ex- 
perience. Mr. V. Wegener said his land had wild oats coining through just before 
seeding, and in order s : to destroy them had put the cultivator through the oats about 
4in. or 5in. deep; the crop turned out a failure on account of takeall, and where there 
was no takeall the oats smothered the rest of the crop. He also pointed out that wild 
oat seed lay dormant in large clods of earth, and towards seeding, when the land was 
usually w T orked to a fine tilth and weather conditions were suitable, the seed germinated. 
Never should a consolidated seedbed be sacrificed to destroy wild oats, as they had the 
ability to come through up to Sin. of soil, and it was useless to try and root them out. 
Mr. J. Buckley thought wild oats could be fed off by turning a flock of ewes and lambs 
on them. “Which is the best way to eradicate marshmallow* on f allow t” Mr. J. 
Buckley said the only effective method was to cut them out with a hoe or pull them 
by hand; no implement was effective in cutting them off on account of their tough 
roots. “How long is the grain of wheat safe when there is a little moisture in the 
ground ?” It was stated that wheat would germinate three times, provided the shoot 
or young plant did not grow to any length; it died back, and the grain became covered 
with mould, thereby retaining sufficient germinating power to germinate again when 
sufficient moisture was present* It was decided to arrange a * ‘ permanent 1 f question 
box into which queries could be put, and which wpuld be answered at the next meeting, 
Mr.*C. Zadow offered to have a question box made and placed in a convenient position. 
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NUNKERI. 

An instructive paper, “ Poultry on tho Farm, * ’ was read by Mr. E. Harding at the 
meeting held on June 11th, which was attended by 14 members. 


PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 14.15in.). 

Meeting held June 18th. Present: Mr. O. Niendorf (Chair) and 10 members. An 
instructive paper, “Economy on the Farm, ,, was presented by Mr. II. Johnson. 

Previous meeting held May 10th. Present: Seven members. Matters of local interest 
were discussed. 


PARILLA WELL WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, lGin. to 17in.). 

April 20th. — Present: nine members and six visitors. 

The meeting was devoted to the election of officers, and four new members were pro- 
posed. 

A further meeting was held on May 27th, and was attended by 15 members ami P> 
visitors. Mr. F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary) addressed the meeting on the work 
of the Agricultural Bureau. At the close of the meeting, a social gathering was held 
in conjunction with the men’s Branch. 


BARILLA WELL WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 14.94in.). 

Meeting held June 24th. Present: 17 members. The following papers were read and 
discussed: — “Bread Making,” Mrs. Blacksell ; “Bun Making,” Mrs. Beckman. Samples 
of bread and buns, made according to the reei]>os in the pa|*ers, w^ere exhibited. 


PARRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

Mr. W. Hallidav presided over an attendance of 22 members and 12 visitors at the 
meeting held on March 20tli, when Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) 
gave an address, “Grading and Pickling Seed Wheat.” 

A further meeting, attended bv 18 members and six visitors, was held on May 2nd. 
Mr. R. Wilson read a paper, “The Type of Dow for Dairy Purposes.” 


DAIRY FARMERS 

Have you tried feeding your cows on Halmeg Linseed Meal? 

It is the best Milk Producing Concentrate. 

DAIRY MEAL. CALF FOOD. STOCK LICKS. 

Manufactured on Our Premises. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers, Ltd., 

13, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 



FRAMED HOUSES 

_ Jt 

BEADY TO ERECT. 


SEHD VOR CATALOGUE. 


TIMBER 


FOB EVEBY JOB. 

TERMS ARRANGED. 

COWELL U BROS. & COY. LTD., 

ADELAIDE, NORWOOD (Head Office), and POST ADELAIDE. 
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PARUNA. 

May 6th. — Present: 21 members. 

Mr. R. L. Griffiths (Instructor for Murray Lands District) delivered an address, 
“ Diseases of Wheat. ** Ball smut, he said, could be controlled quite effectively pro- 
vided the farmer pickled the wheat properly. The cause of smut was neglect to sow 
good, clean seed and poor pickling. Mr. Griffiths pointed out that many machines of 
the grader and pickier combined were very uneven in the distrbution of the dry pickle. 
He therefore urged the farmers to take particular care and see that every grain was 
properly pickled. Flag smut was becoming very noticeable throughout the district,^ 
and required careful handling, as it was a disease that very quickly spread. As a; 
preventive he urged farmers not to graze the stubble on any account, but to burn it 
if possible. It had been proved that stock grazing on affected stubble would carry 
the disease to another part of the farm. Take-all, another disease, also required careful 
attention. The best method was bare fallow, then to grow a clean crop of oats, the 
seed to contain no wheat or barley. Two other diseases, whose life history * was not 
known, but was being closely watched, were “No growth* * and “ Eel -worm. ** 

PARUNA, June 6th. 

Present: Mr. A. C. Webb (Chairman) and 22 members. A special meeting was held 
to discuss the location of the experiments to be .mrried out on drifted sandhills. Messrs. 
A. Webb, F. Hondow, and F. B. Sumner were appointed to inspect land suitable on which 
to carry out the experiments. Mr. A. Petch suggested that each plot should contain a 
portion of undrifted soil; by doing so eight experiments would be carried out instead 
of four. A suitable piece of land was selected on Mr. F. A. Hondow *s farm. 

CONFERENCE OF PINNAROO LINE WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

Twenty-seven ladies attended the special sessions held for women at the Conference of 
Pinnaroo Line Branches held at Lameroo on August 14th. Mrs. F. R. Koch (Wilkawatt) 
presided. The following papers were read: — “Laundry Work, * * Mrs. Oram (Wilkawatt)^ 
“Butter-making, “ Mrs. Phillis (Parilla) ; “Domestic Art in/ the Home,” Mrs. Fewings 
(Pinnaroo); “The Sensible Kitchen, ’* Mrs. Billing (Wilkawatt); “Cold Meat Dishes,’* 
Mrs. Mattischke. In addition to the interesting discussions that followed the read- 
ing of each paper, the following recipes and household hints were given: — To keep weedy 
flavors out of butter, add a few grains of saltpetre to the cream and stir twice a day. 

Potted Butter. — One pound loaf sugar, lib. saltpetre, 21bs. of salt. Wash butter 
well and get all buttermilk from it. Crush sugar, saltpetre, and salt, and mix together. 
Add loz. of this mixture to every pound of butter (see that all small lumps of saltpetre 
have melted). Press into an earthenware jar, sprinkle salt on top to form a brine, and 
cover down. To make bread of a fine texture, delegates were advised to use less yeast 
and try adding some mashed potatoes to the bread whilst (mixing it. 

Candied Peel. — To make candied peel, let peel dry one day, then soak in fresh water 
with a little salt added for three days. Boil a syrup consisting of two cups of sugar 
to one cup of water, pour on the strained pieces of peel, and allow it to stand until 
next day. Beheat. the syrup to boiling point, again pour over the peel. Repeat three 
times and stand on a tray to dry with a little syrup in each peel. 

Laundry Work (Dress Shirts and Collars), by Mts. Oram (Wilkawatt). — Care 
must be taken to wash and boil out all previous starch from garments to be ironed. 
When starching collars, all should be put into the bowl at one time, so that the starch 
will be at the same consistency for them all. They should be» rubbed well with the hands, 
wrung out, rubbed with a clean cloth, and rolled up in a clean towel for one hour. For 
shirt fronts, the starch needs to be very thin, and this thoroughly rubbed in. For 
ironing, a good, hot iron is necessary, but care must be taken not to have it scorching, 
as the collar must be ribbed with the iron until it. is dry. When this special ironing 
has to be done, it is advisable not to try to do it the same day as the other ironing is 
done, because one must not be in a hurry to get it finished, 
r To treat a collar that persists in “blistering,** it was recommended that all starch 
be washed out of the collar, dried, and then immersed three times in starch, wrapped 
up in a dry cloth for one hour, and then ironed in the usual way. 

PINNAROO WOMEN'S. 

May 9th. — Present: 10 members. 

Poultry. — The meeting was held at Mrs. Nick oils * homestead, and the following 
paper was read by Mrs. Nickolls: — “To make a success of this sideline, stock should 
be bought from a reliable breeder. Now that the large size birds have proved them- 
selves as good layers they can be reared for eggs and table purposes too. Birds should 
be housed properly and fed regularly. Poultry houses should face the north-east, which 
will permit of enough sunlight for the birds. Fowls require plenty of fresh air, but 
do not have a draughty fowlhouae. A concrete floor is good, and easy to keep dean. 
Petrol tine come in very useful for nests, water troughs, &c. A little clean sand is 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 

Harvesting Machinery 

Don’t risk a whole year’s work when yon can ensure 
against loss by getting light running, easily handled 
harvesting machinery on which yon can always depend 
to harvest and market your crop. Yon will find in 
the Implement Co. line the finest materials and work- 
manship— and, what’s best of all, years of satisfactory 


service. 



HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“ GASTON ” HEADER. 

The simplest, easiest running, and 
most effective Reaper Thresher in 
Australia. Sizes, oft. and I Oft. cut. 
This machine has fully earned its 
name — “ The Better Built Header.” 



HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“ILLMAN” STRIPPER. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw “ I liman ” 
Stripper is the result of many 
years close attention to the re- 
quirements of Mallee Farmers, and 
we are confident in offering this 
machine to fill the demands of the 
most exacting user. Made in 8-ft„ 
9-ft., and 10-ft. sizes. 


Write for catalogs and prices of the above,' also “ Horwood- 
Bagshaw ” Winnowers, “ Austral ” Binders, “ Horwood-Bagshaw " 
Wheat Elevators, “ Frost & Wood " Hay Rakes and Hay Balers. 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

BANK AND BLYTH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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good in one for a nest. Wheat is the best grain for egg production*. Bran and pollard 
should be sound, and have a sweet, nuttv smell. If sour, it may cause heavy losses. 
When using meat meal, lib. should be sufficient for 100 birds a day. Feed the meat 
meal in the hot mash in the morning in winter with chopped greenfeed. Give more 
grecnfeed in the middle of the day. For the evening meal, feed wheat. Always see 
that the birds have plenty of fresh water kept in the shade. Shell grit is good to give 
the birds to peck at occasionally. Barley, oats, and rye are good winter fodders, also 
mustard and kale are recommended. Old crank case oil with kerosine is good for paint- 
ing the perches for destroying tick in woodwork. This will also keep the fowls f,'~ 
from scaly leg mite. The scale is unsightly, causes lameness, and stops the hens fr\ 
laying. Do not feed too much fruit in the fruit season. A little does no harm.” 

PINNAROO WOMEN’S. 

June (5th. — Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Mrs. Fewings gave a demonstration of dressing poultry. She showed how to dress 
a fowl correctly for show purposes; how to bone a turkey; and how to stuff or season 
poultry, as well as other matters connected with poultry dressing. 


RAMCO. 

Mr. J. Boehm presided over an attendance of eight, memixws at the meeting held on 
June 9tli. Matters relating to the feeding of dairy cows on an irrigated fruit block 
formed the subject for discussion. 


WILKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, lOin. to 17in.). 
Meeting held May 20th. Present: Seven memix rs and one visitor. Mrs, W. Nevill 
sen., read a number of household recipes, which were well discussed by the members 
present. 


WILKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). % 

Meeting held June 17tli. Present: Eight members and one visitor. Mrs. A. Walsh 
read a paper, “Food Values,” and supplied several useful recipes. Afternoon tea 
was served by the ladies. 


YITRGO. 

The meeting of July 4th was attended by eight members, when ail interesting paper, 
“Horses r. Tract >r in the Malice Districts,” was presented by Mr. (J. Tregilgas. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, .'lo.OJin.). 

Members met at the residence of Mr. O. Tyrrell for the meeting held on July 5th. 
An intermting feature of the inspection of the property was the eradication of black- 
berries, which by constant ploughing, grubbing, &c., had Invn brought under control. 
{Sown on land that waj previously overgrown with blackberries, Mr. Terrell had Mir 
cftssfullv established an excellent plot of Subterranean clover. Afternoon tea was 
provided bv Mrs. Terrell. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

Thirteen members attended the meeting held on June 17th, when an instructive paper, 
“The Cow on the Farm,” was presented by Mr. Roads. 


KANGARILLA. 

June 13tli. — Present: 14 members and visitors. 

Farm Equipment. — Mr. L. Tune read the following paper: — “After «‘*venil years’ 
experience on farms in various districts, I have come to the condusic *at r 

farmers work under difficulties. Many have few or no stock of bolts < ils, a 

very poor assortment of tools. I have been told by employers that to ha. » la ji. 
good assortment of nuts, bolts, &c., and tools would cost much money, but this 
so. Most farmers visit a township or the city reasonably often, and for a few shillings 
spent each time it is surprising how quickly one can accumulate a stock of tools and 
other necessities. A few horseshoe nail boxes with cotton reels screwed in one end and 
fitted nicely in a "big box make excellent drawers. The shed can be put in order 

, when there ib no field work to be clone.” 

v. . 

• KANGARILLA WOMEN'S. 

Meeting held June 19th. Present: Nine members and three visitors. The meeting 
topkdhe form of a Question Box. Several questions were submitted for discussion. 
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LEN8WOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 30in.). 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting, the lion. Secretary (Mr. B. Lawrence) 
presented the Annual Rej>ort and lialance^sluot, and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. Other items, including i ‘ Codlin Moth Control/ 9 Pruning Apple Trees, ” 
etc., were discussed. Eleven members and visitors attended. 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

Meeting held May 1st. Mr. A. Kidman presided over an attendance of 35 members 
and several visitors. Mr. C. Vereo gave an instructive address, “ Stock Diseases in the 
Southern Districts. 1 J 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27.46in.). 

4 4 Rural Competitions 9 y was the subject of a paper delivered by Mr. Vigar at the 
meeting of the Branch held on May 9th, which was attended by eight members. 


RAPID BAY. 

dune 12th. — Present: 17 members and three visitors. 

Cake of the Breeding Ewe and Tailing the Lamb. — Mr. II. Hamlyn read the 
folkftving paper: — ‘‘When financial difficulties confront the producer, more systematic 
methods and precautions should be taken of the flock. Adverse seasons have made sheep 
breeding more difficult in the past few years. This has been due to want of better 
management. Breeding ewes should receive first consideration. The flock should be 
mouthed, and faulty and weedy constitutioned ewes culled out for rations. This 
operation may be done soon after shearing and after the lamb has been weaned. Rams 
should be put with the ewes not later than the end of November, thus procuring an 
early lamb which will be well grown in spring when feed is good. After the rams have 
been mated, the flock should be frequently yarded or mustered into a small paddock 
for the first five or six weeks, to assure a better percentage and a more even lambing. 
During the mating season, the flock should be allowed to graze on good pastures. A 
month or five weeks prior to lambing, the ewes must be crutched and all rams removed. 
The wool should be clipped as short as possible; this gives the lamb a better chance to find 
the teats, and also minimises ravages of the blowfly. Every care should be exercised 
whilst crutching, in order not to handle the ewe roughly, otherwise losses may be expected. 
When lambing commences, the paddocks should be looked around once a day, to pick 
lip any ewes that mav he down or need attention. All dogs must be kept from the 
lambing paddock. A good plan, where possible, is to have the flock in several small 
paddocks for a few weeks, and as time goes on the ewes with the stronger lambs can 
be worked out into the larger paddocks. A little time spent in this direction is well 
worth while, more especially on a small holding. Changing the ewes from one paddock 
to another or on to any fresh picking will give them more milk, ,»nd so enable them to 
rear a better lamb. On no account should a ewe with a young lamb at foot be placed 
on dry feed. If droughty conditions prevail and hand feeding has to be adopted, 
some nutritious or milk producing ingredient must be given with the feed, otherwise 
the lamb might just as well be sacrificed to save the life of the mother. Before tailing 
operations commence, all yards should be cleaned out and refuse carted away to prevent 
disease. If a knife is used for tailing, it should be well*sharj>ened and sterilised before 
using. J prefer the searing iron ; it is always sterlised in the fire bucket, and gives 
better results in many different ways. A day of moderate temperature should be chosen 
for tailing — not too hot or too cold — and sufficient hands should be available to enable 
the operation to be finished by 3 o’clock in the afternoon. This gives the ewe when 
turned out time to get a feed and mother her lamb before darkness sets in. Next, an 
inspection should be made of the flock to see that everything is in order. The flock 
should be left to settle down for a day or two before shifting or driving any great 
distance.” In the discussion that followed, some members thought the knife was the 
best instrument for tailing. They considered that this method did not take so much 
out of the lamb. Mr. Hamlyn thought it took the lamb longer to get over the operation 
when the knife was used. He pointed out as an instance where one was rearing pet 
lambs and feeding them with the bottle, that the lamb tailed with the searing iron 
w'ould take milk immediately after the operation, but the lamb tailed with the knife 
would often go several days before taking food. The writer of the paper considered that 
in cases where lambs were being bred for market, those tailed with the iron w r ere ready 
for market a fortnight before those that were done with the knife. 


ROOKWOOD. 

Mr. C. Hodgson presided over an attendance of 10 members and two visitors at the 
meeting held on June 20th. Mr. F. Mudge read e paj»er, “Preparation o*f the Seedbed 
and the Treatment of Takeall.” Officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
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CROWN LANDS. 


Lands in the Hundreds as shown below are open to application until 
8 pan. on Tuesday, 7th October, 1980. 

Lands in the Hundreds of APOINGA, BAROSSA, CAROLINE, COTTON, 
EBA, ENCOUNTER BAT, GAMBIER, HOLDER, HOOPER, KING8FORD, 
KONGORONG, MATURRA, MONARTO, PARCOOLA, PEEBINGA, PRICE, 
REDHILL, RIDLEY, TICKERA, VINCENT, WAITPDTGA, and WARRENBEN. 


Full particulars are published in the Government Gazette , and plans and 
detail may be obtained on application to the Secretary for Lands, Box 293a, 
Adelaide- 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (ii^ 
January and July). Tire list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary for Lands, Box 293 A, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli- 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. Hie Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro- 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 

ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been Issued and are available for distribution at prices mentioned 
“ First Aid to the Horse/' by F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.8., Ac. ; price, 8s. ; posted, 8s. 2d. 

Journal o! the Department of Agriculture, 5s. per annum in advance ; is. per single copy to residents 
in South Australia. Other places, 10 b. per annum ; single copies, 2s. each. 

The bulletins and leaflets may be obtained by sending a Hd. stamp for postage. 

All communications must be addressed— Editor, “Journal of Agriculture," Box 901E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


Bulletin 

Subject. No. 

Records of Departmental Work, 1924-25 . . . 198 

Records o! Departmental Work, 1925-26 . . . 202 

Records of Departmental Work, 1927-28 . . . 226 

Reoords of Departmental Work, 1928-29 ... 288 

Arndt, F. R.— Irrigation 227 
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LIBERAL FEEDING— 

AND ITS RESULTS! 


Under the heading “Greater Vigor and Better 
Fruit, M the Sydney Daily Telegraph , of the 17th 
April last, called attention to the excellent results 
attending the use of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


on an apple orchard in the Blackheath district 

of N.S.W. 

The outstanding feature of the results so far is 
the increase in the tree growth and improvement 
in the colour of the foliage of the sections which 
have had nitrogenous fertilisers. Mature trees that 
had dressings of 41bs. of Sulphate of Ammonia 
in August, and a similar amount in January, 
stand out from all others. 


Information from — 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS PTY. LTD., 

860 , Collins Street, MELBOURNE. 


At present prices SULPHATE of AMMONIA is 
excellent buying * Order through your usual agent , 
packing shed , or Association Secretary. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Conferences. 

Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau will be held as under: — 

Non-irrigated Fruits Districts, November 4th, at Angaston (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Robinson). 

Papers, questions, &c., for Conferences should be in the hands of the General Secretary, 
Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, a fortnight before the above date. 


Idst of Probable Dates of Country Shows 

Name. Secretary. 

Central Yorke Penin. D. M. S. Davies 
(Minlaton) 

Mount Gambier H. L. Kennedy . 

Tatiara (Bordertown) A. F. Baker . . . 

Secretaries of Show Societies are invited to 


During 1930. 

Address. Approx. Date of Show. 
Minlaton October 22nd 

Mount Gambier . . October 22nd and 23rd 
Bordertown . . . . October 29th and 30th 

advise the Editor of the dates of their Shows . 


Fodder Crops for the South. % 

The following information is supplied by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of 
Agriculture) in answer to a request from the Langhome’s Creek Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau: — 

Sudan Grass. 

Sudan grass is an annual sorghum which differs from the well-known forage eorghuma 
in that the plants produce a lot of relatively fine stems rather than a few coarse ones. 
It is a summer-growing crop, and as such the seed should not be sown until the soil has 
, warmed up in the spring, say, in September. Best crops are secured if sown in rows 
spaced about 2ft. to 3ft. apart, and the land between the row* kept loose and free from 
weeds by cultivation, but in good, rich locations the seed can be broadcasted or be drilled 
through every hoe of the ordinary seed drill. From 71bs. to lOlbs. of seed per acre 
should be used, according to the method of seeding, and at the time of seeding at least 
lewt. superphosphate (45 per cent.) should be used. Sudan grass produces good, green 
forage, and can also be converted into a rather coarse, but palatable and nutritious bay. 

Rape. 

Rape is also a summer-growing crop, and should be sown in spring, but as it will 
germinate when the soil is still fairly cold, and will grow in cooler conditions than will 
most other summer forages, it can be seeded in August in all but the very heavy rain- 
fall districts of the State. Rape is a good crop on which to wean lambs or to fatten 
sheep, but when grown alone tends to scour all animals fed on it, and as a consequence 
it is usual to sow a little mustard with it. A mixture of 41bs. rape, ilb. mustard, and 
lewt. superphosphate can be drilled in with the ordinary seed drill, remembering that the 
seed should not be mixed with the superphosphate for more than four hours before 
H is to be drilled into the land. When livestock are feeding off the rape they should be 
gradually made accustomed to it, when it will be found to be a really good forage 
particularly for sheep* 9 

Mangels. 

The mangel crop is an expensive one to grow, because it needs the same treatment as 
do market garden crops, in that the land must be kept well cultivated and free from 
weeds, and the plants must be widely and evenly spaced in the rows. It is seeded in 
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the spring with a drill, in rows about 30in. apart, using from 61bs. to lOlbs. of seed per 
acre. After germination the rows are carefully thinned out by hand, and from then 
onwards the land is constantly cultivated, and all weeds are removed. The crop is a 
heavy feeder, and so should be well manured, and, if possible, 20 tons or more of farm- 
yard manure should be spread per acre before ploughing, and then 3cwts. to 4cwts. of 
superphosphate and lcwt. to ljewts. sulphate of ammonia should be applied as well. 
Enormous yields of mangels can be obtained in suitable locations, and it makes an 
excellent winter feed for dairy cows. In the late autumn the roots should be lifted, 
trimmed and stacked in clamps, and protected with straw and soil, so that they will 
properly mature for winter feeding. If the roots are to be fed to livestock soon after 
being lifted they should always be left lying on the surface for some days to properly 
wilt, or else they should be sliced and a small quantity fed in admixture with chaff 
and other foodstuffs. If fed whilst still in the ground or as soon as lifted, trouble is 
being courted, as in some conditions they prove fatal to livestock, particularly to dairy 
cows. 

Wimmkra Rye Grass. 

Wimmera rye grass grows well in this Htate wherever barley grass flourishes, and it 
replaces this latter grass with advantage, because it is more nutritious, more palatable, 
and has no stage when it is objectionable to farm stock. It is easily established by 
drilling in a couple of pounds of seed per acre with a cereal crop which is to be harvested 
for grain. The seed is collected with the harvester, and being light is blown out of the 
tail of the machine, and is distributed all over the field. If a pure stand is required, 
lOlbs. to lolbs. seed should be drilled to the acre into prepared land with at least lcwt^ 
superphosphate, and this should be done in the autumn or oairly winter. Wimmera rye 
grass is an annual, but it behaves like other weeds, and seeds itself with such surety 
that once established it will always be present. Livestock do well on, this grass, and 
in the good years it grows like a cereal crop and makes first-class hay. 


Tlax Culture. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) has supplied the following 
information relating «to flax culture to the Tantanoola Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau: — Flax can be grown in most well-drained fertile soils in districts where the 
average rainfall exceeds 22in. per annum, and particularly so in such districts if the 
soils are of a type w r hich produce good cereal crops. It should be seeded in April, and 
can be broadcasted or be drilled from the wheat cups of the ordinary seed drill. If 
the crop is to be grown for linseed only, about 301 bs. of seed per acre is sufficient, but 
if for flax and linseed then from 601bs. to (551bs. of seed is necessary. Manuring should 
be something the same a# for cereals, but best results are secured if the land is in such 
good heart that only light manuring is necessary. During the growing period of the 
crop all tall-growing weeds should be pulled by hand. The crop is harvested with a 
binder when the bolls have turned a golden brown color, and if the fibre is to be saved, 
the heads are passed through rollers which liberates the seed, then the stalks must be 
retted, either in water which takes about 20 days or by spreading it on grass and turn- 
ing it a couple of times, when the dew will lead to complete retting in five or six weeks. 
If grown for seed only, the crop is cut with binder and the seed removed with a header, 
or it is harvested in the field, as are cereal crops, with a reaper-thresher. The straw that 
remains is used as a foodstuff for farm animals or for anything that the cereal straws 
are useful for. A seed crop should yield somewhere about 20bush. per acre, which at 
present is worth somewhere around £15 per ton. We have no means of knowing what 
fibre is worth at present as it is not produced in this State, and, as a matter of fact, 
there is very little produced anywhere in Australia. 
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(Barley for Grazing. 

Replying to the question, ‘ 1 Which is the best crop to grow for grazing in the Mallee — 
wheat, oats, or barley ?” which was submitted by the Boolgun Branch of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau, Mr. W. J. Stafford says mistures of two or more cereals produce more 
green forage than if the different kinds are sown separately, and in all probability 
for most Mallee districts in this State, it will be found that a mixture of 301bs. oats 
and 301bs. rye per acre will provide more grazing than any other mixture. If no rye 
is available, a mixture of 501bs. barley and 301bs. oats per acre will be quite suitable; 
but it may be better to use a mixture comprised of 301bs. barley, 301bs. oats, and 201bs. 
wheat. If full grazing results are to be secured, plenty of seed must be used, because 
the competition of closely packed plants forces all plants to grow quickly, and so 
much more feed is provided when it is most needed, i.e,, in the winter. Early seeding 
is also essential if winter feed is to be secured. If a single cereal is to be grown, oats 
sown early is preferred to the other cereals. Of the barley varieties commonly grown 
in South Australia, either Roseworthy Oregon or Shorthead will prove superior to others 
for the Mallee districts. 


Popular Wheat Varieties. 

“A list of the most popular wheats in this State, showing whether early, late, or 
otherwise. ’ ’ This question was asked by the Miltalie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 
Reply: — The twenty (20) most popular wheats are: — Gluyas (very early), Late Gluyas 
(early), Ford (mid-season), Federation (mid-season), Currawa (mid-season), Sultan 
(eariy), Nabawa (early), Caliph (early mid-season), Daphne (early), .Joffre (mid- 
season), German Wonder (mid-season), Florence (early), Major (late mid-seasol^, 
Felix (early), Canberra (very early), Queen Fan (mid-season),' Gallipoli (mid-season). 
Silver Bart (early mid-season), King’s White (very early), Yandilla King (late mid- 
season). 


Pickled Barley for Livestock. 

Would it be safe to crush and feed to stock barley that has been pickled with 
formalin at the rate of 1$ eggcups to 4galls. of water per 3 bags of barley?” This 
query was received from a subscriber to the Journal of Agriculture. Reply: — The small 
amount of formalin present on the barley pickled by your method would not injure 
livestock in any way, even if fed to them soon after having been pickled, and the 
danger becomes less and less with time. Formalin is a solution of a gas (formalde- 
hyde) in water, and as the pickled wheat dries much of this gas is liberated into the 
air, and as time goes on all of the formaldehyde is eventually given off, so that some 
little time after being pickled and dried there is not much formalin left to affect the 
grain in any way. 


Fodders for Dairy Oows. 

A correspondent at Loveday (Biver (Murray) sought information as to (1) what 
crops could be grown, under irrigation conditions to replace bran or concentrates for 
feeding to cows, (2) the value of crushed sunflower seed compared with bran, and 
(3) the feeding value of crushed maize. These queries were submitted to the Chief Dairy 
Instructor (Mr. H. B. Barlow), who aays (1) lucerne i s in many respects a complete 
food and will give excellent results without the addition of any concentrates. Such 
things as pumpkins, turnips, mangolds, &c., if cut up and fed with lucerne chaff, 
will give good results. (2) Crushed sunflower seed has a higher feeding value than 
bran, and is comparable to linseed meal. Bran has an added advantage for feeding 
dairy cows, since with dry feed it has a. laxative affect and is very palatable. (3) Crushed 
maize is an excellent concentrate for dairy cows, and should give quite as good results 
as bran or oats. 
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Barley for Hay. 

Mr. B. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work) has tendered the following infor- 
mation to the Elbow Hill Branch of the Agricultural Bureau : — On account of the fact 
that barley dries out to a very light weight on cutting for hay, it is not generally 
utilised for this purpose. However, weight for weight it makes a good quality foodstuff 
comparatively with wheaten hay. The time to cut is the same as that for wheat, 
uamely, when the grain has reached the soft dough stage, and it is better* to err on the 
green side than to allow the crop to become over ripe. The following is the average of 
analyses of wheaten and barley hay, the latter being quoted by Henry in his ” Feeds 
and Feeding”: — 

Wheat. Barley. 

Composition. Digestible Composition. Digestible 


Constituents. Constituents. 

% % % % 

Moisture 10.0 — 15.0 — 

Ash 6.2 — 4.2 — 

Protein 5.1 2.8 8.8 5.7 

Fibre 24.4 7.9 24.7 15.3 

Carbohydrates 53.5 33.7 44.9 28.3 

Fat 0.8 0.5 2.4 1.0 


The figures for barley were obtained from samples cut in the milk stage and indicate 
a higher percentage of digestible protein, fibre, and fat, and a lower percentage of 
digestible carbohydrates than wheaten hay. It is customary to compare foodstuffs by 
what is termed the tl starch equivalent,” and by calculation this is found to be 30.9 per 
cent, for wheaten hay and 36.5 per cent, for barley hay. Therefore, from this jpoint 
of view the latter fodder shows to advantage, but because of its bulky {nature and low 
yield per acre the production of wheat hay is to be preferred. 


Treatment of Salt Patches of Land. 

Replying to the question, ”What treatment do the Departmental Officers recommend 
as likely to bring back patches of magnesium or salty ground to a state of fertility?” 
which was submitted at the Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, Professor Perkins said this question was far more difficult to reply to in the 
North Ilian in districts with a heavier and more regular rainfall. A similar question had 
been put to him by farmers on Yorke Peninsula, and he had had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing a few years later that the treatment recommended had proved satisfactory. The 
solution of the difficulty depended primarily on the origin of the salt. ” Where does it 
come from and why does it settle on a given spot whether a whole field is affected or only 
limited areas which show no signs of extending?” Essentially it should be remembered 
that salt, because of its ready solubility in water was extremely mobile in the Boil, varying 
in its position from year to year and even from season to season in the same year, and 
because water tended to flow towards low spots and hollows, so normally salt which was 
carried in water tended to accumulate at those low spots and hollows. Generally speak- 
ing salt was more frequently encountered in arid and semi-arid districts than in localities 
of heavy rainfall because of the absence of a means of removing it by natural 
drainage; where rivers existed, rains that found their way into the rivers carried 
the salt to the sea, which was the great salt water reservoir of Nature. The sea 
returned it in the form of spray to coastal lands, and even penetrated the interior in 
time of gales. Disintegration of rocks also lead to the formation of salts. In this 
State salt did comparatively little harm to crops. Suppose, however, an abnor- 
mally wet year were experienced in an arid district. The heavy rains dissolved 
much of the salt scattered over the land ; they drained towards the lower spots, evapor- 
ated, and loft behind a dangerous accumulation of salt in the surface layers which would 
prove dangerous to vegetation. Here the salt remained unless removed, which could be 
done by under drainage if an outlet for drains conld be found and if the rainfall were 
sufficiently heavy to reach the drains. But even in most circumstances the drainage 
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would be very costly, and not worth while except on land of very high value. To ensure 
some degree of success with this treatment it was necessary to understand how the salt 
acted. Owing to its solubility in water it was dissolved by Winter rains, and penetrated 
as deeply as the yearly rainfall penetrated. Hence, in Spring the salt was as 
deeply seated as at any time of the year. Throughout the Summer it rose to the 
surface with capillary water which was evaporated, and was left on the surface, and 
evaporation continued until late Autumn. Hence surface salt concentration was at its 
maximum towards the end of Autumn when farmers wanted to sow their seed. This 
condition of excessive concentration prevented all germination, and the land continued 
bare throughout the season and subject again to intense Summer evaporation. There 
were two points to be recalled if they wanted to minimise trouble: — (1) They must 
check evaporation and consequent salt concentration, and (2) sow at a time when the 
surface was comparatively free of salt. 

To check evaporation the salt patches must be kept under vegetation of some kind or 
other. Heavy dressings of straw and stable manure would also help. In ordinary 
circumstances they could not hope to grow wheat on these salt patches with any chances 
of success, because crops must be seeded late in the season when rain had washed 
the salt into the depths of the subsoil beyond danger of damage to germinating seed 
and young plant roots. 

The safest plan was to plough the salt patch late in Autumn on a good deep furrow 
in such a fashion as to invert the furrow slice completely. At this time of the year 
imie-teuths of the salt was concentrated in the first inch of soil at the end of a lono, 
dry summer. If a bin. furrow slice was completely inverted, it would place the salt layer 
5in. below the surface, and early Winter rains penetrating the broken surface would 
carry it down deeper still. That would tend to sweeten the surface layers in which the 
seed germinated and young roots developed. Hence he had always recommended sowing 
not wheat but barley, not because it was more resistant to salt than wheat — which it 
was not — but because it could be sown with safety very much later, say, late in July. 
It would germinate, and by keeping the soil covered, prevent the rise of the salt under 
evaporation. If possible, old stable manure could be worked into the land prior to 
seeding. 

If, owing to a lack of a sufficiency of Winter rains, barley failed, Sudan grass could 
be sown as soon as the soil was warm enough. If it germinated, it would cover the soil 
and check evaporation and provide feed. It should not be fed too close so as to maintain 
a cover of vegetation as long as possible. Bearing in mind that nine-tenths of the salt 
present was towards Autumn in the first inch of soil, the surface could be scraped off 
with a sharp scoop and removed if one had the means of doing so. Treatment such as 
he outlined had proved successful on Yorke Peninsula, but he could not guarantee it in 
the absence of a sufficiency of rain. Crops would absorb some salt and so creduce the 
quantity present. The main object, however, was to check concentration. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT, 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticulture, 
fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar subjects, will be 
referred to the Government experts, and replies will be published 
in these pages for the benefit of producers generally. The name and 
address of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspon- 
dence should be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agri- 
culture, Adelaide / 9 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 


“W. Bros.,” Coomandook, report light draught mare which is lame with a swelling 
above fetlock on back leg. 

Reply — It can only be assumed that the swelling is on the back of the affected leg 
and affects the tendons and sheaths. Treatment: A hot antiphlogetffciue poultice should 
be applied to the affected part and covered with a bandage. Repeat daily for seven 
days. When heat and pain have disappeared, bandage fairly tightly for seven -ten days, 
removing and replacing bandages daily, then turn out for at least five months. 

•*E. H.,” Moorlands, has aged gelding with rwellings on the inside and outside o£ 
the knee and the offside front leg. 

Reply — Clip hair over swelling and rub a blister of biniodide of mercury (1*8), which 
you will have to obtain from a chemist, into part for 10-15 minutes. Be careful not to 
rub into folds at back of knee. Tie horse up short so that it cannot lick part and next 
day wash off blister and rub in a little olive oil. Turn horse out for four-six weeks. 

“H. McD. V.,” Mount Pleasant, asks treatment for sucking lamb about three months 
old which developed stiffness in the neck, limbs, and jaws. 

Reply — The symptoms described are typical of tetanus, commonly known as lockjaw. 
It is not stated whether the lamb was an orphan or had been “marked.” The cause 
is a germ which as a rule gains entrance through a wound, and not infrequently follows 
docking of tail, &c. The treatment to adopt is to search carefully for wounds. When 
found, wash them with a disinfectant solution, remove the scabs, and apply strong lysoi 
to the surface. As the symptoms develop only after damage has been done to the nerve 
endings (spinal), the mortality is heavy, and preventive measures such as follow are 
the best cure. When lamb-marking, see that all knives, &c., are sterilised by boiling and 
kept in a dish of strong disinfectant (lysoi, two tablespoonfuls to the pint of water), 
also that the operation is carried out away from old sheep yards (the soil of which teems 
with the causal organism). After the operation is completed, the lamb should be 
released on clean ground and not placed in yards. 

1 * A. L. V., * ’ Brentwood, has heifer difficult to milk. 

Reply — The condition described is probably associated with the first functioning of 
the mammary gland and due to congestion. The following treatment is advised: — Appli* 
cation of hot foments to the udder for 10 minutes at a time, with water kept at even 
temperature, but not hqt enough to scald. Dry well and then massage the udder gently 
but firmly with camphorated oil. This treatment should be carried out twice a day before 
milking. 

“C. B.,” Riverton, reports gelding discharge from nose, offensive breath, heavy cough, 
and labored breathing. 

Reply — The horse has possibly got pneumonia. Put in a warm airy shed and rug* 
Supply green feed and bran mashes. See that plenty of fresh drinking water is avail* 
able. Have the following medicine made up: — Ext. belladonna liq., 4 drams; potassium 
chlorate, 4ozs.; powdered camphor, loz.; glycerine, 4ozs.; treacle, 8ozs. Give a table* 
spoonful on tongue three time* daily. 

“E. W., ” Brimpfcon Lake, reports (1) cow with lump near the top of one teat; (2) 
death of pig. Post-mortem showed long worms in gut, 

Reply— (1) The lump may be a sequel to mammitaa or infiammation of the udder. Purtherj 
in certain families possessed of narrow supple teats, growths in the interior of the t*nf 
may develnp during the first lactation period. Treatment is not satisfactoiy. As milkin g 
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is unaffected, I would not suggest interference. (2) These worms are known as 
* ‘ Ascaridae, ’ 9 and affect young pigs in particular. Weaning time is the most susceptible 
period. Affected pigs become listless, will not eat, cough frequently, and breathe with 
difficulty. There is a marked heaving of the fianks and breathing is increased (thumps, 
heaves). Less badly affected pigs do not eat well, rapidly lose condition, and become 
stunted. Frequent tits of coughing. Convulsive fits are uncommon. Various treat- 
ments can be recommended. The following is suggested (treat each affected pig 
separately): — (1) Starve for 24 hours; allow water only. (2) At the end of that time 
give santonin in a small feed of skim milk and pollard. The dose is as follows:— -For 
a 151b. pig, 2 grains; for a 301b. pig, 3 grains; for & 451b. pig, 4 grains; for a 601b. 
pig, 5 grains; and so on up to a maximum dose of eight grains. Give medicine in the 
evening. (3) Next morning give Epsom salts (4ozs. for a pig of lOOlbs). To administer, 
dissolve in warm milk (a quart of milk to each Joz. of Epsom salts). Besides medicinal 
treatment, all manure should be burnt. This treatment will only get rid of worms in 
the pig, and will not prevent reinfestation, which occurs through pigs eating feed 
infested with the eggs. The following sanitary measures are recommended to deal with 
the infestation of the premises: — (1) If sties are old and insanitary and not of great 
value, it is suggested that the site be moved. (2) All pigsties should have fioore which 
are impervious to moisture — concrete or brick. (3) Drainage should be supplied. (4) 
Open grazing in small paddocks of young pigs. (5) Regular cleaning of sties and 
disposal of manure. 

**W. B. I !.. 1 9 Pinnaioo, lias (1) mare in low” condition, infested with lice, and cannot 
raise her head. (2) Mare in foal, off feed, and breathes quickly. 

Replies (1) The weakness and stiffness may be due to an ankylosis (or knitting) of 

the spine, in which case a recovery cannot be looked for. It may only be associated with 
the general debility, and the following course of treatment may be tried: — (1) To rid 
the animal of the parasites, which are most probably lice, clip all over first, if tho coat is 
at all heavy, and burn the clippings. Choosing a bright sunny day, wash all over with 
warm soapy solution, with a tea spoonful of lysol added for each pint of water. Apply 
with an old grooming or scrubbing brush. Dry thoroughly. These washings should be 
repeated two or three times at intervals of a week to 10 days. (2) Have animal ’s teeth 
attended to if possible. Give internally to commence with a drench of raw linseed oil, 
li pints; turpentine, four tablespoon fuls. Subsequently, supplement grazing by giving 
bran and chaff, and give one tablespoonful of Fowler's solution of arsenic in damped 
feed night and morning for a fortnight. The condition is probably due to the com- 
bined factors of work and advancing pregnancy. Probably the best thing would be 
to turn the mare out on suitable green feed till after foaling time. 

* ‘ M. N., ’ ' Wauraltee, reports death of cow due to milk fever, and asks for treatment 
for future cases. 

Reply — The only treatment to apply is to pump up the udder tightly and tie teats with 
tape; remove after two hours. After in fiat ion gently massage udder. Prop cow up on 
brisket and turn from side to side every three-four hours. If no improvement, repeat 
pumping every few hours until she rises. This treatment is usually successful, but not 
always so. 

t( \Y. H. P., M Hevenhills, reports lambs with swollen ears, nose, and mouth. 

Reply — The symptoms described are similar to those shown by sheep which are grazing 
on trefoils or clovers, the disease being known as Trefoil dermatitis. It is due to the 
presence in such plants at certain periods of a substance which in conjunction with 
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strong sunlight causes a reaction on unpigmented skin, such as ears, face, and on the 
back. It is suggested that sheep be moved into another paddock, and that affected 
lambs be kept housed or in shade. Lamp black and oil may be applied to affected 
parts. It would be interesting to hear further particulars from you as to whether the 
pasture the sheep have been ou is luxuriant in growth, also a description of the 
svmptems, such as whether there is redness, weeping, and if ears necrose. 

“A. B. M ., ” Brinkley, asks cure for worms in pigs. 

Reply — Starve the pigs for 18-24 hours. Then give the following dose: — Santonin, 
5 grains; calomel, 5 grains, for a pig weighing lOOlbs. (Increase or decrease the dose 
proportionately according to the weight of pig treated). The following day give 2ozs. 
to dozs. Epsom salts in thin slopa To prevent reinfestation, it will be necessary to 
thoroughly clean out the floors of sties and the feed and water troughs twice weekly. 

“E. A. R^** Tanima, reports (1) cow with film over eye; (2) lice on pigs. * 

Replies — (1) Bathe the eye with lukewarm boracic lotion and instil a few drops of the 
following into the eye two or throe times daily: — Zinc sulphate, 4 grains: boracic acid, 

4 grains; distilled or boiled water, 2 tablespoonfuls, f 2) Use the following prepara- 

tion: — Hard soap, 31b.; kerosene, ^gall. ; water, Jgall. Dissolve the soap in the water 
first, then add the kerosene and mix well till it is all emulsified. 

1 i E. H. W., M Kybybolite, asks treatment for cow with • i itch. M 

Reply — The condition is due to lice, and is a common complaint during the winter 
and early spring months. Treatment: Procure from a chemist a quantity of sodium 

fluoride (loz. per head of stock), and by means of a tin shaker apply it to the body 

and parts affected and then rub it in with the hands. Repeat if necessary in five days. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

OCTOBER. 1930. 

[By Cha s. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 

Orchard practice this* month, with that of last month, w ill have a great influence on 
the’ quality of the fruit to be harvested, and probably oil the quantity as well. If 
cultivation and preventive spraying have been carried out thoroughly we will have 
little to fear about the crop, given normal weather. But we must continue the work 
to get best results; soil surface must be kypt loose and free from weeds, and the 
necessary sprays must be applied at the correct time. 

For fungus diseases after the fruit has formed use lime sulphur sprays, or dry 
powders when the weather is such as demands this precaution; lime sulphur is preferred, 
because the copper mixtures have a tendency to russet the fruit. Vines require the finest 
sulphur mixture with a good blower if Oidium is to be checked. Aphides, thrips, and 
red spider must be st-opped, or damage will result; black leaf 40, wet or dry, will give 
good return for the best efforts. 

For codlin moth we have to rely on arsenate of lead, and w*e must have it on before 
the calyx closes, commencing when the majority of petals are falling. After the fruit 
has formed it is necessary to keep a coating of arsenate of lead during the growing 
period, or one or other <^f the white oils may be used, care being exercised not to spray 
on very bright days. The addition of black leaf 40 adds to the efficiency and makes it 
a dual purpose spray. 

See that young trees (especially citrus) and vines do not suffer for want of water f 
and always loosen the soil about them after watering. 

Strawberries may still need sulphuring if mildew shows; it should be applied only 
lightly, or it will cause considerable damage on a hot day. 

Tomatoes require attention continuously, as disease runs through a plot so quickly; 
root out and burn all diseased plants; use only enough water to keep the soil moist; 
open up houses on very hot days, and dose again at night. 

Cincture vines as 'the caps start to fall from the blossoms; a narrow cut is all that 
is required, not more than l/16th of an inch wide, and through the bark only. 

Picking bags or boxes, trays, md other drying equipment should be clean and 
repai t xe^dy for use. 
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ENSILAGE MAKING. 


The question® contained in the accompanying article were submitted by a correspondent 
sit Watervale to Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), who lias supplied 
She desired information. 

1. I have an old stone room with cellar beneath . This is 12 ft, square , and by removing 
the floor I could get an approximate height of 15 ft. Would this be a suitable place to 
use as a silo ? 

It is preferable to have a circular sik> because the corners of the square do not allow 
the whole material to slip down as evenly as in a round silo. The chief danger is that 
you will have air spaces in the corners on. which the ensilage will go mouldy. I suggest 
that if you follow out your plan you round off the corners as much as possible. For a 
silo pit having, say, a diameter of 12ft., the proper height would be 24ft., so that the 
height you have available — 15ft. — is rather low. You can, however, overcome this 
difficulty by heavily weighting the silo when you fill it up. 

2. In wet winters the cellar is very damp ; in fact , water has 'accumulated at times . 
lfould this be detrimental? 

The result of having water seeping into your silo will probably lead to the loss of 
Kime of the ensilage at the bottom of the pit. I understand that the cellar ha s not been 
laced, and suggest that you cement it before you use it is a silo, particularly as the ^ 
rnooth surface is essential to the gradual settling of the ensilage. 

3. What is the correct temperature ? 

4. How is the temperature controlled? 

5. Is it necessary or advisable to use a thermometer , and if so, where can such be 
obtained? 

I do not think it is necessary to worry about a thermometer to follow out the rise in 
temperature. The rise in temperature will follow normally, and the rise will be quite 
sufficient in the 12 hours' interval which will take place between each working day. The 
thing to do is to avoid too high a rise in temperature, which is wasteful of the material, 
and the way to get over that is to till as rapidly ae possible and to havo no interval in 
«he way of filling. If by some mischance you arc obliged to stop before you have filled 
your pit, level it out as carefully as you can, tramp it down and weight it, and then 
remove the weights and start again. 

6. What is the correct stage to cut cereals for silage? 

The correct stage would be, say, from 10 days to a fortnight after the anthers of the 
flowers show outside the head of wheat, or probably — according to districts and seasons — 
from a fortnight to three weeks before hay time. 

7. Would it be advisable to bind cereals with a view to it packing closer , and also ( for 
convenience in handling? 

Whilst you can fill the pit with long ensilage, preferably in bound sheaves, the most 
effective method, and the one wiiich will enable you to store the maximum in the pit, 
would be to chaff it straight out of the field into the pit. Do not cut the bands, because 
you will be enabled to empty the pit far more readily in the sheaves than you would 
with long, tangled hay. 

8. Could a layer of artichokes be put in now and then, or would the bitterness affect 
l he whole mass? 

Although I have no personal experience of the matter I believe that the artichoke will 
jrake very fair ensilage, particularly if mixed with cereals. 

9. What quantity of srilage constitutes a fair ration for a milking cow? 
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l,0001bs. live weight: — 

Per Dav- 


Ooreal ensilage 
Wheat-hay-chaff 
Bran 


according to the 

milk supplied, and per 

lOlbs. 

201bs. 

301bs. 

4011ml 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

42 

42 

45 

45 

10 

10 

10 

6 

CO 

10 

15 

20 


If you feed ensilage alone, 601bs. to 801bs. of ensilage per day. 

10. The comparative weighty of silage and hay ? 

If you make ensilage well you should not lose more than 10 per cent, of the weight. 
If you let it get dark, up to 15 per cent, to 20 per cent. The loss of weight for hay in 
the field was found at Roseworthy College to be alxrat 40 per oent. of the original green 
weight. 

11. Would stone be suitable for weighting , and what quantity would be requxredt 
Any convenient material Mill act as a weight, but as it is necessary to distribute this 

weight uniformly over the whole surface it is preferable to cover the top of your pit 
with stout planks and place the weights on top of them — the weight to be not less than 
lewt. per square foot of surface. 


A Few Hints on Ensilage Malting. 

As much as possible fill in everything you cut in the course of the day. Do not leave 
anything over; turn it straight in as quickly as possible. 

Whilst you are filling, have the person in the pit continually pressing it down, 
particularly on the sides, to keep it well packed on the edges. 

It does not matter if it rains, providing it does not prevent carting. Rain water 
will not do any harm. 

Fill to about 3ft. or 4ft. above the top. You will find that it will sink, and you can 
then resume and fill up again. Generally speaking, the heat that is generating at that 
time will keep mould off. (At Roseworthy Agricultural Oollege a pit 14ft. deep was 
filled to 2ft. above the top, making 16ft. of vertical measurement. Two days after 
filling it was found that it had fallen 3$ft. below' the walls — a fall of 3$ft.) Therefore, 
top it up at least once. 

Failures are caused by leaving the green stuff out drying. Do not cut more than 
can be put in dn one day; fill in each day and keep tramping it down. 

It is an advantage to sprinkle a little salt now and again. 


EVERY MAN SHOULD MAKE A WILL. 

FAILURE TO MAKE A WILL is seldom deliberate. In the majority of cases, men who die 
intestate have always intended to make a will, but thoughtlessness, forgetfulness, or a reluctance 
to be directly concerned with a matter that touches the inevitable end of life, have caused 
them to defer the matter. 

AV0I0 THE EVILS OF INTESTACY. Make your will now and appoint this Company as your 
Executor and Trustee, thus safeguarding your estate and dependants against every avoidable rid. 

Vrts tooktsL M WILLI AMD XXBOUTO&8,” on application. 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 

38, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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WHITE GRUBS. 


[By J. Davidson, D.Sc., F.E.S., Waite Agricultural Research Institute, University 

of Adelaide.] 


During the past few weeks several inquiiies have been made regarding underground 
grubs causing damage to pastures and cereals in the South-East area, and to strawberry 
plants in the Adelaide hills. In every case where specimens were submitted the grubs 
proved to be the larvae of beetles of the family Scarabaeulae, which are widely known 
as M white grubs/’ the adults being often referred to as cockchafers. The grubs of a 
number of species of this family are serious root-feeding pests of pasture grasses and 
allied crops in many countries. Owing to their underground habits their control by 
practical economic measures is a problem of great difficulty where the infested areas 
are large. 

The destructive species of the family belong chiefly to the group Melonthides, of 
which the common cockchafer grubs of pastures are well knowm examples. The sugar 
cane in Queensland is subject to severe attacks by the larvae of certain species, parti- 
cularly those of the large chafer (Lcpidodcrma albohirtum) . There are hundreds of 
species of this group in Houth Australia. The larvae of the different species closely 
resemble 011 c another in general appearance, and in the present state of our knowledge* 
of the young stages of these insects it is not possible to identify the species concerned^ 
from the larval stage only. 

The adult beetles vary in size with different species, but they are usually relatively 
thick-set insects and are readily recognised by the appearance of the antennae. Certain 
of the segments arc flattened and folded in layers, thus forming a conspicuous lamellated 
club at. the end of each antenna. In some cases the beetles may occur in swarms in 
early summer when they emerge from the pupal cases in the soil. They are night 
feeders on foliage, and sometimes attack vines and foliage of orchard trees, doing 
considerable damage. An instance of this kind occurred in the Angaston district in 
October, 1929, when a species of 11 ct crony x occurred in swarms on a local area of 
young vines and caused much damage. During the day time the beetles remain in 
hiding in loose soil or similar situations. The species inpst frequently met with in 
8outli Australia belong to the genera IJeteronyx , IHphucephala, Scitato , and 
Anodontonyx, Fortunately many of them appear to confine their feeding habits to 
native vegetation. 

Live History. 

The general features of the life cycle of cockchafer beetles may be briefly outlined as 
follows : — 

The females lay eggs below the surface of the soil in suitable ground in early summer. 
Some species prefer pasture areas and “white grubs” are likely to be present in grass 
land broken up for cropping. The young grubs hatch out in about a fortnight, and 
feed on the roots of suitable plants working from one inch to a few inches below the 
surface of the soil. The length of time taken for the grubs to attain full development 
varies considerably with different species. With some species it is about 10 months, but 
with others it may be two years or more. During this period the grubs are actively at 
work on the roots of plants, but during the winter period they work deeper into the 
soil and do not feed so actively. The damage to the crop becomes more evident in 
spring as the grubs are larger and more active. When the grubs are fully developed 
they go into a resting pupal stage from which the adult t>eetles emerge usually in early 
summer. 

The grubs or larvae (Fig. 1) have a characteristic appearance. They are relatively 
stout with a long, wrinkled body of a whitish or yellowish-white color. When disturbed 
they eurl up into a crescent shape, the end of the body being swollen and dark owing 
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to the dark contents of the hind intestine. They appear sluggish, but by means of the 
strong three pairs of legs they can readily work their way through' the soil. The head 
is hard and they have strong biting mouth parts. 



Fi*. L 

Crops Attacked and Nature of Damaoe Done. 

While the damage due to white grubs appears more frequently in lawns and pastures, 
the roots of wheat, oats, potatoes, beans, and strawberries may be attacked. Where 
present in lawns and pastures the grass in local patches is checked in growth and begins 
to turn brown and dies. On examination of the soil in these areas to a depth of a few 
inches the grubs will be found and the roots of the grasses seen to be eaten away. With 
young cereal crops plants attacked become stunted in growth, usually showing in patches, 
and eventually die. It will be found that the roots of the plants have been eaten away 
by the grubs as shown in Fig. 2, which is a photograph of wheat plants attacked by 
white grubs in Yorkc Peninsula, September 20th, 1929. The two plants on the left have 
not been attacked. 


Natural Enemies. 

Magpies and crows cat white grubs. Flower wasps (Fam. Thynnidae) and Hairy 
flower wasps (Fam. Scoliidae) are valuable insect enemies of these grubs. The female 
wasp burrows into the ground and when it finds a grub it stings it into insensibility 
and lays its eggs on it. The young wasp larva which hatches from the egg feeds on the 
paralysed beetle grub. 

Control Measures. 

The control of white grubs is a difficult problem and it is not yet possible to 
recommend an efficient economic method for dealing with them in a practical manner 
over large areas. The occurrence of the grubs may be more marked in a crop following 
grass. Vigorous cultivation will result in the grubs and pupae being exposed to their 
natural enemies and many of them being killed. A clean fallow will help to starve 
out the grubs, and the female beetles will not normally select a clean fallow in which 
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to lay their eggs. If crop rotation is practicable, trials might be made with suitable 
crops less affected by the grubs. Where small areas in a pasture or cereal crop are 
found to be infected, measures should be taken to prevent the spread of the damage 
by destroying the grubs in those areas. A simple method which has given some success 
in pastures is to roll the infested areas with a very heavy roller when the ground is 
suitably soft. Many of the grubs will be killed in this way. In a cereal crop the 



ng. i 

soil of small infested ureas may be treated with a soil fumigant. This method may 
also be used in the case of white grubs attacking garden crops. The method is, 
however, too costly for use on large areas. Commercial napthalene, calcium cyanide, 
and carbon -di-sulphide are generally used. It should be noted that these fumigants 
are toxic to the roots of tjie plants, and about a fortnight should elapse after treatment 
before the area is planted. Where a growing crop is being treated calcium cyanide 
should not be used. The two other substances referred to are not so toxic as the 
cyanide, but care should be taken not to place the substances too near the roots of the 
plants. 

Commercial napthalene is the most convenient substance to use. Its efficiency will 
depend on the condition of the soil and the amount applied. It should be worked into 
the soil to a depth of a few inches at the rate of 2ozs. to 4ozs. per square yard. The 
best results will ( be obtained when the soil is not too dry. Napthalene acts as a 
repellent against soil insects, and while the lighter application of the substance may 
not kill the grubs it will repel the adult beetles from laying their eggs in the treated 
soil. ; 
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Calcium cyanide may be applied in granular form at the rate of 2ozb. per square yard 
and worked into the soil to the depth of a few inches. It must be noted that calcium 
cyanide is very toxic to the roots of plants. It is extremely poisonous to human beings 
and animals, and must be handled with the greatest care. 

Carbon-di-sulphide is a useful soil fumigant and is less toxic to plants than cyanide. 
It is a highly inflammable liquid, and great care must be taken in using it; and it must 
not be kept in a warm place. For treatment of root feeding insects it is usually applied 
by injecting a definite quantity of the liquid into holes in the ground near the plants 
!>y means of an “injector” apparatus designed for the purpose. The holes are spaced 
about 2ft. apart, and the liquid injected to the desired depth. The substance then 
diffuses through the soil. For the treatment of white grubs this method would be 
tedious if a comparatively large surface is to be dealt with. 

Experimental work in the United States against grubs of the Asiatic beetle (Anomala 
orientalis) infesting lawns has shown that carbon-di-sulphide made up in the form 
of an emulsion is an efficient fumigant for this purposes. When an emulsion containing 
70 per cent, carbon-di-sulphide was diluted 200 times with water and applied at the 
rate of J5 pints of the diluted emulsion to each square foot of surface, a high percentage 
of the grubs was killed. 

Promising results have also been obtained by top-dressing grub-infested lawns with 
lead arsenate. Five pounds of lead arsenate mixed with Ibush. of screened soil is 
applied per 1,000 sq. ft. of area. This method cannot, of course, be applied to pastures 
on which stock are being fed. Moreover, further research seems necessary to show’ the 
influence of arsenic in the soil on plant growth. 

It is interesting to note that the Asiatic beetle in Hawaii was controlled by the 
introduction of a Seoliid wasp (Scolia manilac). Until the various species of white 
grubs which are causing losses in the different areas of South Australia have been 
investigated, one cannot say what methods of biological control can be applied. The 
species of beetles concerned appear to be native species, so that one cannot say at 
present wdiat success can be expected on these lines. 

As regards the adult beetles, which are night feeders, when they appear in numbers 
on orchard trees or vines, a simple mechanical method of jarring the brandies so as to 
shake the beetles into trays of corrugated iron or canvas sheets smeared with tar and 
kerosine, is useful. Spraying with lead arsenate at the rate of (fibs, to lOOgalls. water, 
to wdiich 3 gall, of molasses has been added, will check the damage, but sometimes the 
beetles are not readily killed with arsenic sprays. 
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KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


REPORT ON FARM CROPS, 1929-30. 

[By li. J. Cook, RJ).A., Malinger.} 


TIIR SEASON. 

Agriculturally the season 1929 was a good one in most respects. Weather conditions 
during most of the season were very suitable to our soils, and practically all crops were 
sown under really good soil tilth, and maintained continuous healthy growth throughout 
the winter and early spring. A shortage of late spring and early summer raius, however, 
caused a poor development of spring-sown crops, and somewhat adversely affected the 
ripening of autumn-sown crops. Seeding rains were above the average, commenced early 
in April, and were well distributed throughout April and May. Winter rains were 
slightly in excess of the average, but were not sufficient at any time to cause over satura- 
tion of the soil, and consequently plants received no check in their winter growth. The 
spring falls were 2ins. less than usual, but were comparatively well distributed, thereby 
alleviating any bacl effects that might have been expected from the reduced rainfall. 
The early summer rains were also Jin. less than the average, and this caused a reduced 
yield of crops, especially amongst spring-sown cereals and peas. 

The following table show's the yields of crops received for the season, in comparison 
with the mean yields secured since such crops have been under cultivation at Kyby- 
bolite: — 

Table 1. — Crop Return* for Season 1929-30, Compared with Mean Yield*. 


Crop. 

Period. 

M^an Yield. 
Bush. lbs. 

Average Yield. 
1929. 

Bush. lbs. 

Wheat 

1910-29 

14 

47 

15 

24 

Oats 

1910-29 

19 

35 

10 

18 

Barley 

1910-29 

13 

1 

7 

48 

Kye 

1914-29 

« 

49 

1 

52 

Peas 

1921-29 

11 

50 

4 

59 



T. V. 

I,. 

T. C. 

L. 

Cereal Hay 

1910-29 

i a 

Off 

1 7 

100 

Ensilage 

1920-29 

4 2 

10(1 

0 5 

46 

Meadow Hay 

1926-29 

1 14 

82 

1 15 

81 


The above table shows that all autumn-aown crops, with the exception of oats, 
returned yields above the average. Ensilage crops yielded considerably better than the 
mean yield, whilst meadow and cereal hays yielded a little above the usual. With 
grains wheat exceeded the mean yield Rightly, whilst the result secured from oats was 
exceptionally low. This was due to rough and unsettled weather experienced immedi- 
ately before harvest. Crops were rank, and rough weather caused them to be badly 
lodged, and a largo percentage of the grain to shatter. The spring-sown crops, barley 
rye, and peas, did not develop well, and yields were disappointing. 
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The following table gets out the rainfall received at the Farm since 1900: — 


Table 2 . — Rainfall Distribution at Kybybolite^ 1900-1929. 



Means, 

Means, 





Means, 


1906-15. 

1916-25. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1906-29. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 

0*37 

0-56 

0-01 

0-51 

1*59 

135 

0*53 

February 

0-93 

MO 

0-43 

1-20 

1*74 

0*22 

1*00 

March 

1*53 

0-57 

0*06 

0-96 

0*55 

0-65 

0*97 

April. 

May 

1-50 

0*83 

2-10 

0-20 

1-50 

3-12 

1*26 

2*52 

2*61 

3*17 

2-92 

224 

2*16 

2*57 

June 


2-83 

1*24 

1-63 

2*53 

3-32 

2*85 

July 

313 

2*71 

2*71 

2 14 

2*71 

3-08 

2*88 

August 

2*87 

2-61 

3-31 

4-02 

0*90 

1*84 

2*62 

September . . . 


2-69 

1*79 

0-91 

3*12 

1-75 

2*67 

October 


1*92 

2* 27 

0-52 

4*47 

1-50 

1*91 

November . . . 

1*55 

1 51 

0-68 

2-06 

0-99 

0*97 

1*47 

December . . . . 

1*21 

1 10 

0-83 

1-31' 

0*17 

1-66 

1 13 

Total rainfall . 

23*31 

21*04 

18*60 

18-38 

2251 

21-62 

21 -8ft 

Total “ Useful 1 

’ rain, April-Nov. 19-27 

17 71 

17-27 

14-40 

18*46 

17*74 

18-23 


The total rainfall of 21.02ms. for the year is approximately the average received during 
the past 24 years, and except for the light spring rains the distribution was good. 


Table 3 . — Distribution of ** Useful Rain/* KybyboUtc , 1929. 



Means, 

Moans, 





Means, 


1906-15. 

1916-25. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1906-29. 


111. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Seeding rains (April-May) 

4-02 

3 44 

5-27 

3-12 

374 

5-28 

3-83 

Winter rains (June- July) 

6*27 

554 

3-95 

3-77 

5-24 

6-40 

5-73 

Spring rains ( August- October) . 

7-43 

7-22 

7-37 

5-45 

8-49 

5-09 

7-20 

Early Summer rains (November) 

1-55 

1*51 

0*68 

206 

0*99 

0*97 

1-47 

Total “ Useful ” rain 

19-27 

17-71 

17-27 

14-40 

18-46 

17-74 

18*23 


CROPS. 

On account of the muck-improved pasture of tin Farm, the increasing of the grazing 
livestock, and a reduction of manual labor, the area sown to crops was further reduced. 
One hundred and twenty-eight acres were sown to cereals and peas on the area set apart- 
for testing various rotational systems of cropping. The usual area w f as devoted to 
turnips for winter grazing, whilst the main fields of the Farm, outside the experimental 
areas, were top dressed. Approximately half the Farm is now sown to Subterranean 
Clover and Wimmera Eye Grass pasture. 

TUEN1PS. 

As usual, three fields sown to Mammoth purple-top turnips during the spring of 192S 
were grazed in the winter months of 1929. The crops germinated well and made a good 
stand. The summer rains of 3928 and autumn showers of 1929 were sufficient to main- 
tain the crops, and the good April falls caused a very good development of roots by 
Jane* The fields were grazed in the usual way, without hurdling, and carried the equiva- 
lent of 2.54 sheep per acre per annum, or approximately 30 sheep per acre for one month 
during mid- winter. The result is slightly better than the mean carrying capacity 
secured from turnip crops during the past eight seasons. The following tables show 
the grazing received from the various fields for 1929, and the feeding results secured 
from turnip exops for the past eight years. 
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Table 4. — Turnip Grassing , Kybybolite, 1929. 



Area. 

Total 

Sheep Carried 
per Acre per 

Field. 

Acres. 

Feed Days. 

Year. 

No. 6 f 

10-81 

10,096 

2-56 

No. 9e 

1*94 

1,815 

2-66 

No. 4a 

5-28 

4,837 

2*61 

Total 

18-03 

16,747 

2*54 


Table — Feeding Results of Turnip Crops , Kybybolite , 1921-29. 



Area. 

Total 

Sheep per Acre 

Season. 

Acres. 

Feed Days. 

per Annum. 

1921-22 

16-69 

12,848 

2-26 

1922-23 

16-80 

12,417 

2-02 

1923-24 

16*40 

23,520 

3.88 

1924-26 

16*36 

8,564 

1*43 

1926-26 

15-19 

9,218 

1-66 

1926-27 

15-66 

14,772 

2-60 

1927-28 

16-70 

17,960 

2*95 

1928-29 

18-03 

16,747 

2*64 

Total 

130-63 

116,046 

2-43 


ENSILAGE CROPS. 

Cereal crops generally made bulky and thick growth, and consequently yields of 
ensilage were higher than usual. The bulk of ensilage was made from wheat crops 
that were following peas in the rotational tests. 


The following tables show the returns of ensilage secured for 1929 from various fields, 
and also the returns for the past 10 seasons: — 


Table 6 . — Ensilage Yields , Kybybolite, 1929. 


Yield 


Field. 


Area. 

Variety of Crop. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 



Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

No. 6d 

• • v* • 

1*63 

Wheat 

14 

10 

84 

8 

18 

42 

No. 9c 


1-08 

Oats 

7 

4 

0 

6 

13 

37 

No. 4o 


4-05 

Wheat 

26 

6 

28 

6 

9 

105 

No. 9b 


1-94 

Wheat 

9 

4 

56 

4 

15 

12 

No. 20e 


1-58 

Wheat (Headlands) 

7 

3 

84 

4 

10 

no 

Total . . . 

• * 

. 10-28 


64 

9 

28 

6 

5 

46 


Table 7. — Ensilage Returns , Kybybolite , 1920-29. 


Total “ Useful ” Yield 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

O. L. 

1920 

20-87 

19-20 

25*27 

44 

10 

84 

1 

15 28 

1921 

22-49 

18-53 

19-01 

85 

8 

70 

4 

9 99 

1922 

20-69 

1711 

11-95 

61 

8 

101 

5 

2 94 

1923 

25-67 

23*22 

31*60 

84 

8 

98 

2 

13 39 

1924 

20*42 

15*02 

15-32 

84 

14 

98 

5 

10 71 

1925 

16*08 

14*02 

13-29 

67 

10 

14 

5 

1 66 

1926 

18*00 

17-27 

19-16 

79 

14 

28 

4 

3 23 

1927 

18-38 

14-40 

17-01 

69 

9 

84 

3 

18 103 

1928 

22*51 

18*46 

13*03 

90 

11 

56 

6 

19 3 

1929 

21*02 

17*24 

10-28 

64 

9 

28 

6 

5 46 


20*73 

17*50 

176-58 

732 

6 101 

4 

2 106 
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CEREAL HAY CROPS. 

On account of the reduced area of cropping on the Farm, and also to the fact that 
Meadow Hay is now available as dry feed for the dairy herd, the requirements of cereal 
hay are much less. Consequently only 21 acres were this year cut for hay. Some useful 
yields were recorded from various fields, and are shown in accompanying tables: — 

Table 8. — Cereal Hay Yields , Kybybolite , 1929. 

Yield 



Field. 

Area. 

Variety of Crop. 

Total Yield. 

per 

Acre. 



Acres. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

No. 

lli> 

1-40 

Cape Barley 

3 

5 

84 

2 

6 

108 

No. 

9c 

. . . 0-86 

Algerian Gate 

1 

18 

0 

2 

4 

21 

No. 

20d 

1*58 

Algerian Oats 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

57 

No. 

0d 

. . . 7*51 

Leak's Rust-proof Wheat. 

9 

5 

56 

i 

4 

78 

No. 

16b 

. . . 10 00 

Leak's Rust-proof Wheat. 

12 

2 

28 

1 

4 

25 


Total 

. . . 21*35 


29 

15 

56 

1 

7 

100 


Table 9. — Cereal Hay Return* , Kybybolite . 1910-29. 

Total “ Useful " Yield 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. L. 

per Acre. 
T. c. L. 

1910 


28*35 

21*08 

106*13 

88 

19 

28 

0 

16 

85 

1911 


22*23 

14*72 

94*04 

136 

6 

110 

1 

9 

28 

1912 


20*83 

18*23 

26*29 

67 

7 

70 

2 

10 

76 

1913 


18*44 

13*93 

108*55 

166 

11 

0 

1 

10 

77 

1914 


11 94 

8-43 

109*00 

90 

1 

0 

0 

16 

59 

1915 


23 30 

21 18 

108*06 

111 

14 

56 

1 

0 

65 

1916 


23*53 

20*19 

77*35 

135 

1 

0 

1 

14 

102 

1917 


26*09 

21*90 

96*77 

49 

9 

0 

0 

10 

25 

1918 


1832 

16*44 

15285 

172 

1 

70 

1 

2 

58 

1919 


15*60 

11*43 

148*81 

211 

7 

14 

1 

8 

45 

1920 


20*87 

19*20 

66*05 

56 

5 

28 

0 

17 

4 

1921 


22*49 

18 53 

118*57 

192 

0 

14 

1 

12 

43 

1922 


20*09 

17*11 

85*88 

143 

13 

14 

1 

13 

51 

1923 


25*07 

23*22 

102*40 

82 

19 

70 

0 

16 

23 

1924 


20*42 

15*02 

132*93 

287 

15 

42 

2 

3 

33 

1925 


16*08 

14*02 

75*87 

100 

0 

28 

1 

6 

41 

1926 


1860 

17*27 

59*19 

93 

18 

28 

1 

11 

82 

1927 


18*38 

14*40 

27*08 

47 

7 

70 

1 

14 

111 

1928 


22*51 

1846 

25 14 

54 

15 

0 

2 

3 

62 

1929 


21*62 

17*74 

21*35 

29 

15 

56 

1 

7 

100 

Means . . 

20*83 

17*12 

1,742*91 

2,317 

9 

26 

1 

6 

66 


MEADOW HAY. 

The growth of Subterranean Clover and grass was good again this year, and as a large 
surplus was available in the pasture fields, a much greater quantity of this fodder was 
conserved as hay. The use of the improved push mke and hay press i was secured, 
which enabled over 01 tons to be cut, cured, and pressed into bales. This meadow hay 
is proving particularly useful for feeding to the dairy herd during tihe colder months 
of the year, and when pressed into bales the handling of this bulky fodder is greatly 
economised. The following tables show the yields of meadow hay secured from various 
fields, together with the yields for the past four seasons from land fertilised with 
water soluble phosphates. Purely experimental areas have not been included: — 


Table 10. — Meadow Hay Yields , Kybybolite , 1929. 








Yield 

Field. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Variety of Crop. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. L. 

per Acre. 
T. r. l. 

No. 18 (Centre) . . 

. . 16*36 

Subterranean Clover .... 

36 

13 

28 

2 4 

92 

No. 18 (Western) 

8*40 

Subterranean Clover .... 

12 

12 

28 

1 10 

3 

No. Ob 

9*57 

Subterranean and Crimson 
Clovers 

12 

1 

0 

1 5 

20 

Total 

. . 34*33 


61 

6 

56 

1 15 

81 
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Table 11 . — Meadow Bay Betums, Kybybplita, 1926 - 29 . 

Total “Useful” Yield 



Year. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. L. 

per Acre. 

T. O. L. 


1926 .... 

. . . 18*60 

17*27 

1*06 

4 

2 

70 

2 

9 87 


1927 .... 

... 18*38 

14*40 

6*64 

5 

7 

0 

0 

16 13 


1928 .... 

. . . 22*51 

18*46 

18*71 

35 

14 

28 

1 

18 20 


1929 .... 

. . . 21*62 

17*74 

34*33 

01 

6 

56 

1 

15 81 


Means . 

. . . 20*28 

10*97 

61*34 

106 

10 

42 

1 

14 82 

With 

reference to 

Table 10, 

it should 

be noted 

that 

the 

i western 

section of Field 

No. 18 

was mown 

three weeks 

later than the centre 

section, 

and 

consequently the 


weight of hay secured was considerably lighter, although there was little noticeable 
difference in the two stands of pasture. Also Field No. 6b contained 7i acres of a good 


stand of Subterranean clover, and 2 acres of only a medium stand of crimson and 
natural clovers. The yield of approximately 21 tons per acre from the centre section 
of Field No. 18 is particularly satisfactory, especially as this same area returned a 
yield of 38cwts. per acre the previous season, 1928. 

For the four seasons, 1926-29, it is interesting to note that the average yield cf 
cereal hay secured on the Farm has been 1 ton 14cwts. 21b«. per acre, as against 1 ton 
34cwts. 821bs. per acre received from meadow hay. 

oat mors. 

Forty-four acres w'ero sown to oats in the various rotation tests with the Algerian 
variety. On account of the reduction of staff the growing and testing varieties of oats 
has had to be discontinued. The crops made good growth, and promised to yield well. 
With the exception of one small held, and headlands, 40 acres were left for harvesting 
for grain. 

Unfortunately rough weather occurred immediately before oats were sufficiently ripe 
for harvesting and caused considerable loss of grain through heavy lodging of crops, 
and subsequent shattering of grain. Especially was this the case in Field No. 20i>, 
which had been under clover pasture for three seasons, and grew a particularly heavy 
and bulky crop. The stubbles were heavily stocked, and carried the equivalent of 5 
sheep per acre for the first three months of 1930. 

The following table sets out the returns received from oat crops since 1910: — 

Table 12. — Oat Returns, Kybyloliie, 1910-29. 


Total “ Useful ” Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Total Yield. per Acre. 

In. In. Acres. b. l. b. l. 

1910 28*35 21*08 77*00 1,001 0 13 0 

1911 22*23 14*72 60*91 828 13 13 24 

1912 20*83 18*23 103*00 3,450 36 33 20 

1913 18*44 13*93 94*55 1,460 10 15 18 

1914 11*94 8*43 6*00 61 3 10 7 

1915 23*30 21*18 79*74 1,251 25 15 28 

1916 23*53 20*19 61*94 1,388 39 22 17 

1917 < 26*69 21*90 20*66 154 13 7 19 

1918 18*32 16*44 36*93 554 25 15 1 

1919 16*00 11*43 50*77 1,144 34 22 22 

1920 20*87 19*20 36*29 613 1 16 36 

1921 22*49 18*53 52*82 708 39 13 17 

1922 20*69 17*11 86*40 1,011 31 18 26 

1923 25*67 23*22 35*34 228 22 6 19 

1924 20*42 16*02 89*38 2,464 14 27 23 

1925 16*08 14*02 64*08 1,211 32 18 36 

1926 18*60 17*27 57*01 1,198 34 21 1 

1927 18*38 14*40 57*41 1,744 30 30 16 

1928 22*61 18*46 54*53 1,660 35 80 18 

1929 21*02 17*74 40*11 419 10 10 18 


20*83 17*12 3,104 87 23,158 6 19 35 
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BARLEY CROPS. 

Cape barley was gown in the three fields in the springtime in the various rotations, 
following the grazing of turnips. Seeding was done in August under good soil tilth 
and weather conditions, but a rather heavy rain fell a few; days after seeding, causing a 
fair percentage of the grain to rot. On account of the shortness of the Beason, the 
thin crops failed to stool or develop well, and unsatisfactory yields were recorded. 
This is the poorest result received from barley since this crop has been grown in 
systematic rotation following the good, cleaning root crop, turnips. 

The average yield of barley for the past eight seasons, since this system has been 
in operation, has been 22bush. 18lbs. per acre, in comparison with the general average 
return of 13bush. lib. per acre. 

The. following table shows the returns of barley received since 1910: — 


Table 13 . — Barley Returns, Kybybolite , 1910-29. 



Total 

Useful 


Total 

Yield 

' 




Year, 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per 

Acre. 






In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

l). 

L. 





1910 

28-35 

21-08 

45-39 

299 

29 

6 

30 





1911 

22-23 

14-72 

58-76 

552 

16 

9 

20 





1912 

20-83 

18-23 

50-00 

1,500 

0 

30 

0 





1913 

18-44 

13-93 

35-00 

527 

0 

15 

3 





1914 

11-94 

8-43 

3-02 

37 

48 

12 

29 



B. 

L. 

1915 

23-30 

21-18 

50*28 

789 

39 

15 

35 


► 

11 

10 

1916 

23-53 

20-19 

43-24 

273 

37 

7 

17 





1917 

26-69 

21-90 

66-31 

304 

41 

4 

30 





1918 

18-32 

16*44 

35-08 

266 

48 

7 

31 





1919 

15-60 

11-43 

39-71 

655 

1 

16 

25 





1920 

20-87 

19-20 

56-77 

474 

7 

8 

25 





1921 

22-49 

18-53 

54-56 

339 

22 

6 

11 

J 




1922 

20-69 

17-11 

10-78 

196 

42 

18 

13 

- 




1923 

25-67 

23-22 

12-75 

173 

22 

13 

30 





1924 

20-42 

15-02 

16-40 

400 

49 

24 

22 



B. 

h. 

1926 

16*08 

14-02 

12-82 

265 

19 

20 

35 



22 

18 

1926 

18-60 

17-27 

11-38 

363 

23 

31 

47 





1927 

18-38 

14-40 

11-15 

313 

38 

28 

7 





1928 

22 61 

18-46 

13-78 

489 

46 

35 

28 





1929 

21-62 

17-74 

14-74 

117 

21 

7 

48 

- 





20-83 

17-12 

640-92 

8,341 

48 

13 

1 






WHEAT CROPS. 

Twenty-six acres Of wheat were harvested for grain, and all, with the exception of 
1 acre of spring sown, was grown in Field No. 20 e following three seasons of clover 
pasture. The wheats made really good growth, developing into tall, bulky crops, which 
yielded heavily in straw, but somewhat disappointing in grain. Of the seven varieties 
grown, Sultan yielded best with SObush. per acre, followed by Leak’s Rust Proof and 
Federation with 18 bush, and 17Jbush. respectively. 

The following table shows the returns received from the various varieties: — 


Table 

14. — Wheat Yields, 

K ybybolite, 

1929. 







Total 

Yield 

Variety, 

Field 

Area. 

Yield. 

per 

Acre 

Grown. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Sultan 

No. 20E 

2-43 

48 

33 

19 

69 

Leak’s Rust Proof 

tt 

11-04 

199 

19 

18 

3 

Federation. 

M 

1-64 

28 

41 

17 

29 

White Tuscan 

«« 

1-84 

29 

47 

16 

11 

White Essex 

it 

1-84 

24 

31 

13 

19 

Queen Fan 

«( 

4-28 

49 

40 

11 

36 

Oluyaa (Spring sown) 

«< 

1-87 

15 

32 

8 

18 

Oluyas (Spring sown) 


1-05 

4 

6 

3 

54 


26-99 


400 9 


15 24 
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The next table shows the wheat returns for the Farm since 1910: — 



Table 15 . — 

Wheat Betwms, 

KyblyboUte, 

1910 - 29 . 




Total 

“ Useful ” 


Total 

Yield 

per 

Year. 

Rainfall 

. Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Aore. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1910 ... 

28*35 

21*08 

15*00 

79 

43 

5 

19 

1911 ... 

22-23 

14*72 

17*15 

232 

45 

13 

34 

1912 ... 

20*83 

18*23 

81*91 

1,876 

35 

22 

54 

1913 ... 

18*44 

13*93 

48*20 

1,288 

56 

26 

44 

1914 ... 

11*94 

8*43 

22*17 

238 

32 

10 

46 

1915 ... 

23*30 

21*18 

79*64 

882 

31 

11 

5 

1916 ... 

23*53 

20*19 

98*75 

1,875 

19 

18 

59 

1917 ... 

26*69 

21*90 

70*46 

231 

29 

3 

17 

1918 ... 

18*32 

16*44 

58*52 

1,027 

40 

17 

34 

1919 ... 

15*60 

11*43 

78*26 

1,190 

50 

15 

13 

1920 ... 

20*87 

19*20 

73*37 

812 

8 

11 

4 

1921 ... 

22*49 

18*53 

125*24 

1,548 

54 

12 

22 

1922 ... 

20*09 

17*11 

61*73 

872 

38 

14 

8 

1923 ... 

25*67 

23*22 

7*72 

32 

43 

4 

14 

1924 ... 

20*42 

15*02 

28*92 

454 

36 

15 

43 

1925 ... 

16*08 

14*02 

10*75 

157 

12 

14 

37 

1926 ... 

18*60 

17*27 

38*21 

529 

6 

13 

51 

1927 ... 

18*38 

14*40 

56*26 

1,102 

38 

19 

36 

1928 ... 

22*51 

18*46 

44*29 

573 

33 

12 

57 

1929 ... 

21*62 

17*74 

25*99 

400 

9 

15 

24 


20*83 

17*12 

1 , 042*54 

15,407 

57 

14 

47 


RYE CROP. 

A plot of rye vas included amongst the spring-sown cereals in Field No. Of. It 
suffered much worse than barley sown under similar conditions. The next table shows 
the yields of rye secured since 1914: — 


Table 16 . — Bye Betwrns t Kybybolite, 1914*29. 



Total 

“ Useful " 


Total 

Yield 

per 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Aore. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1914 

. 11*94 

8*43 

6*00 

90 10 

15 

3 

1915 

. 23*20 

21*18 

7*27 

48 14 

6 

38 

1916 

. 23*53 

2019 

8*20 

35 3 

4 

10 

1917 

. 26*69 

21*90 


Failure 



1918 

18*32 

16-44 

4*62 

52 0 

11 

15 

1919 

15*60 

11*43 

7*23 

37 7 

6 

8 

1920 

20*87 

19*20 

14*71 

47 48 

3 

15 

1921 

. 22*49 

18*53 

10*44 

74 44 

7 

9 

1922 

20*69 

17*11 

4*09 

24 50 

6 

4 

1923 

, 25*67 

23*22 

2*90 

3 9 

1 

5 

1924 



Not sown 




1925 

16*08 

14*02 

0*78 

8 54 

11 

28 

1926 

. 18*60 

17*27 

. 1*02 

26 14 

16 

12 

1927 

18*38 

14*40 

1*77 

26 42 

15 

5 

1928 

. 22*51 

18*46 

1*99 

22 49 

11 

28 

1929 

. 21*62 

17*74 

1*89 

3 32 

1 

52 


20*41 

17*30 

73*51 

501 22 

6 

49 


(In compiling above figures rye has been taken as weighing 601hs. per bushel.) 


PEA CROPS. : 

Peas were grown in two fields in the rotation series, but like the spring-sown cereals 
they suffered from the shortness of the season, and yields were unsatisfactory, The 
yields received are shown in the table following. 
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Table 17. — Pea Yields , Kybybolite , 1929. 


Variety. Field 

Grown. 

Early Dun No. 4b 

“ No. 6c 

White Brunswick No. 0o 


Area. 

Total 

Yield per 


Yield. 

Acre. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

6-36 

48 3 

8 59 

4*07 

14 58 

3 41 

4-74 

7 26 • 

1 34 


14 16 70 27 4 69 


The returns of peas for the past nine seasons are shown in Table 18: — 


Table 18. — Field Pea Returns, Kybybolite, 1921*29. 



Total 

“ Useful ” 

Area. 

Total 

Yield per 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 


Yield. 

Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1921 

22*49 

18*53 

24*22 

189 65 

7 50 

1922 

20*69 

17*11 

18*77 

261 67 

13 67 

1923 

25*67 

23*22 

12*95 

144 45 

11 11 

1924 

20*42 

15*02 

23*62 

536 48 

22 44 

1925 

1608 

14*02 

24*89 

185 45 

7 28 

1926 

18*60 

17*27 

15*28 

175 14 

11 28 

1927 

18*38 

14*40 


Failure 


1928 

2251 

18*46 

13*08 

174 27 

13 20 

1929 

21*62 

17*74 

14*16 

70 27 

4 59 


20*50 

17*31 

146*97 

1,739 18 

11 50 


The following table si mi ma rises generally the returns of the chief crops harvested 
for 1929, showing the average yield per acre, their values at current rates, also as 
stock food, as compared with hay at £3 per ton. The figures are based on tables 
prepared by the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins): — 


Table 19.— Volae of Crops Harvested , Kybybolite , 1929. 



Yield per 

Current 

Market 

Type of Crop. 

Acre. 

Prices 

T. c. L. 

per Ton. 
s. d. 

Ensilage . . 

5 5 46 

20 0 

Hay 

1 7 100 

70 0 

Bush. lbs. 

Per Bush. 

Barley 

7 48 

2 0 

Wheat .... 

15 24 

4 3 

Oats 

10 18 

2 3 

Peas 

4 59 

5 6 


Value at 
Current 

Value as 

Value as 

Rates 

Stock Food 

Stock Food 

per Acre. 

per Ton. 

per Acre. 

£ 4. d. 

s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

6 5 5 

19 5 

6 1 9 

4 17 2 

60 0 

4 3 8 

0 15 11 

Per Bush. 

2 7 

1 0 7 

3 5 5 

3 10 

2 19 0 

1 3 6 

2 1 

1 1 9 

1 7 5 

3 7 

0 17 10 


The following table shows the average annual value per acre of crops harvested at 
the Farm during the last nine seasons: — 


Table 20. — Value of Crops Harvested, Kybybolite , 1921-29. 


Year. 

Ensilage. 

Hay. 

Peas 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats 



£ s. d. 

£ 4. rf. 

£ 4. 

d. 

£ 4. d. 

£ 4. d. 

£ 4. 

d. 

At current rates 








1921.... 

3 7 5 

4 17 2 

2 18 

9 

3 1 10 

0 18 8 

1 13 

7 

1922. . . . 

3 17 2 

5 0 4 

5 4 

7 

3 10 8 

2 14 9 

2 6 

8 

1923.... 

2 13 4 

3 4 10 

3 18 

3 

0 16 11 

2 0 10 

0 19 

5 

1924.... 

5 10 8 

6 9 11 

5 13 

8 

3 18 9 

3 19 5 

3 2 

0 

1925.... 

5 17 

3 19 1 

2 8 

6 

4 0 5 

2 11 9 

2 7 

3 

1926.... 

4 3 2 

4 15 2 

2 17 

4 

3 9 3 

3 19 10 

2 12 

7 

1927.... 

3 18 11 

6 2 6 

— 


4 9 10 

5 0 10 

5 6 

5 

1828.... 

6 19 0 

7 12 5 

3 6 

8 

2 15 0 

4 8 11 

3 0 11 

1929.... 

6 5 5 

4 17 7 

1 7 

5 

3 5 5 

0 15 11 

1 3 

6 

Means . . 

4 13 0 

5 4 4 

3 9 

5 

3 5 4 

2 19 0 

2 10 

3 
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Table 20. — Value of Crops Harvested, KyhyhoUte, 1021-29 — continued. 


Year. 

Ensilage. 

Hay 


Peas 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 , 

d . 

£ 

8 , 

*d. 

£ 

8 . 

d . 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

As stock food — 



















1921.... 

4 

7 

3 

4 

17 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

7 

5 

0 

16 

1 

1 

8 

O 

1922.... 

4 

19 

10 

5 

0 

4 

2 

10 

0 

2 

14 

2 

2 

7 

2 

1 

18 

10 

1923. . . . 

2 

11 

9 

2 

8 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

16 

3 

l 

15 

2 

0 

13 

6 

1924.... 

5 

7 

5 

6 

9 

11 

4 

1 

5 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

17 

5 

1925.... 

4 

18 

8 

3 

19 

1 

1 

6 

9 

2 

16 

0 

2 

13 

6 

1 

19 

4 

1926.... 

4 

0 

9 

4 

15 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

13 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

10 

1927.... 

3 

16 

8 

5 

5 

0 


— 


3 

15 

2 

3 

12 

8 

3 

3 

4 

1928.... 

6 

14 

11 

6 

10 

8 

2 

7 

9 

2 

9 

8 

4 

11 

10 

3 

3 

5 

1929.... 

6 

1 

9 

4 

3 

8 

0 

17 

10 

2 

19 

0 

1 

0 

7 

l 

l 

0 

Means . . 

4 

15 

5 

4 

16 

7 

2 

1 

7 

2 

12 

4 

2 

13 

8 

»> 

l 

1 


EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIOUS SOIL CORRECTIVES. 

Since 1925 Fields Nos. 1(5b and 16c have been utilised to test the use of Lime and 
Gypsum against High Grade 82 per cent. Rock Phosphate and Superphosphate in a 
two-course rotation of crops — peas and wh eaten hay. 

The pea crops were ploughed under as green manure during 1926 and 1927. 

This season Subterranean Clover was sown with the wheat crop, and it has been 
decided to discontinue with the pea crop. Some of the plots have become badly infested 
with sorrel, which the clover should check, and at the same time interesting results should 
be obtained from the effect of lime and gypsum on the clover crop. 

The following table shows the yields of wheaten hay secured for the past five seasons 
from the respective plots: — 


Table 21. — Experiments with Various Soil Correctives, 1925-29. 


Wheaten Hay Yield per Acre. 


Plot. Fertiliser per 

/- 

1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 

Mean. 



Acre. 

T 

V 

L. 

T. 

C. L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

T. 

0. 

L. 

T. 

C. 


1. 

No manure 

0 

14 

21 

0 

14 03 

1 

2 

56 

1 

9 

14 

0 

17 

42 

0 

19 

62 

2. 

5cwts. Lime and 

















lewt. 45% Super, 
lewt. 45% Super. . 
lewfc. 82% Rock 

1 

15 

70 

i 

0 7 

1 

13 

28 

o 

0 

42 

1 

12 

84 

1 

12 

46 

3. 

4. 

1 

5 

84 

1 

2 105 

1 

9 

14 

2 

8 

84 

1 

3 

28 

1 

9 108 


Phosphate 

5cwts. Gypsum and 

0 

15 

98 

0 

14 91 

1 

13 

98 

2 

4 

84 

0 

19 

98 

1 

6 

94 

5. 



















lewt. 45% Super. 

0 

19 

70 

1 

3 0 

2 

0 

56 

1 

17 

84 

1 

7 

98 

1 

9 

84 


The above results for the five seasons show that Plot No. 2, dressed with Lime and 
Superphosphate, lias returned the greatest yield of hay, viz., 2$cwts. per acre greater 
than that dressed witli Superphosphate only. 

This increase is insufficient to warrant the application of Scwts. Lime, costing 
approximately 12s. 6d. per acre. However, the stubble feed and early winter growths 
on Plot No. 2 have been very much greater than from other plots, giving extra useful 
grazing, which is solely attributable to the Lime. As these plots are not fenced 
individually, no record of this value is available. 
i 

EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIOUS PHOSPHATJC FERTILISERS ON CEREALS 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

Quantities of Ephos Phosphate and Bone Manure have been given to the Department 
by distributing firms, and these were again tested in Fields Nos, 7a, 7b, and 7 e. The 
plots are set out according to the phosphatic content of the f ertilisers— each one being 
tested in equivalence in phosphoric anhydride — with applications Of both 90!h*. and 
1801bs. respectively of 45 per cent. Superphosphate. Field No. 7ti carried the cereal, 
ah oat crop this year* whilst Nos. 7a and 7c were top dressed with similar quantities 
of fertilisers, with the exception of lime, the one application of 1 ton of lime 
per acre given to Plot No. 7, being intended as sufficient for at least six seasons. The 
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fields are being worked under a three-course system of rotation, consisting of one 
cereal crop, followed by two years of Subterranean Clover. The second cycle of crops 
is now being grown, so that Field No. 7 b this year carried its first cereal crop follow- 
ing clover. Algerian oats were used, and produced good stands on the plots, whose 
yields, however, were unfortunately somewhat reduced by the effects of rough weather 
during harvesting. On account of shortage of available labor, we were again unable 
to harvest the clover for hay, and as individul plots are not fenced no grazing figures 
are available. The following table shows the yields of wheat received during 1927 and 
1928, and of oats received for 1929: — 


Table 22. — Experiments with Phosphatic Fertilisers on Wheat and Oats . 


Plot. 

Fertiliser per Acre. 

Wheat. 

Yield per Acre. 
Wheat. 

Oats. 

1 

901bs. 45% Phosphate 

1927. 

B. L. 

17 19 

1928. 

B. L. 

19 36 

1929. 

B. L. 

19 15 

2 

661bs. 61% Ephos Phosphate 

13 50 

17 7 

18 

13 

3 

No manure 

10 52 

3 18 

12 

3 

4 

1801bs. 45% Phosphate 

22 3 • 

24 36 

22 

36 

5 

1321 be. 61% Ephos Phosphate 

15 52 

23 14 

17 

10 

6 

1201bs. 33% Bone Manure 

19 34 

12 49 

11 

30 

7 

1 ton Lime and 901bs. 45% Super. . . . 

23 35 

25 25 

15 

5 

8 

2401 be. 33% Bone Manure 

17 55 

20 46 

14 

39 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SPECIAL FERTILISERS ON WHEAT, 

A test of special fertilisers was carried out on 1-acre plots in Fiqld No. 20 e, using 
Leak’s Rust Proof wheat. The land had been under clover pasture for three seasons. 
The following table shows the fertilisers applied, their analyses, and yields for the past 
three seasons: — 


Plot. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Table 23. — Experiments with Speoial Fertilisers on Wheat t 1927-29. 

Analyses of Fertilisers. 


Fertiliser per Acre. 

W.S. 

Citrate 

Acid 

Total 



Phos. 

S. Phos. 

S. Phos. 

Phos. 

Nit. 

Potash. 


Of 

/o 

% 

*>/ 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

1121bs. Eden Plant Food 

40 

— 

— 

40 

1 

2 

1121bs. Special Manure No. 5 .. 

42 

1*5 

2-5 

46 

1-5 

— 

1121bs. Special Manure No. 6 . . 

42 

— 

— 

42 

1 

2 

11 21 be. G.Y.O 

20 

4 

18 

42 

1-5 

25 

1121b8. 45% Superphosphate . , 

45 

— 

— 

45 

— 



561bs. Eden Plant Food 

40 

— 

— 

40 

1 

2 

1381 be. Special Manure No. 6 . . 

42 

— 

— 

42 

1 

2 

1771bp. 45% Superphosphate . . 
1121b8. Complete Orchard Man- 

45 

— 

— 

45 

— 

— 

ure 

18 

6 

4 

28 

5 

4-5 

501bs. 100% Super. (Cresco) .... 

100 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

481be. Triple Superphosphate . . 

104-8 

— 

1 — 

104-8 

— 

— 


Yield per Acre. 


Plot. 


1927. 

1028. 

1929. 

Mean, 

1027-20. 



B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1 


17 

29 

9 

35 

16 

35 

14 

33 

2 


— 

- 

11 

59 

— 

- 


3 


19 

31 

6 

16 

18 

54 

14 

64 

4 


— 

_ 

10 

43 

17 

33 




5 


19 

24 

9 

42 

17 

38 

15 

35 

6 ....... 


19 

38 

7 

57 

21 

43 

16 

26 

7 


20 

19 

10 

21 

20 

24 

17 

1 

8 


20 

49 

11 

36 

18 

40 

17 

2 

9 

* 

-r- 

— 

19 

28 


10 ....... 

, , 

— 

- 


16 

14 


11 

• • 

— > 

- 

— 

21 

16 

- 

— 
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BOTATION OF CROPS EXPERIMENTS. 

Rottition A . — This five-course rotation of 30-acre fields, consisting of wheat, oats, 
and three years Subterranean Clover was commenced in 1923. The following table 
shows the results received for the past seven seasons: — 

Table 24. — Five-Course Rotation of Crops , Kybybolite, 1923-29. 

Subt. Clover, Subt. Clover. Subt. Clover, 
Year, Wheat. Oats. First Year. Second Year. Third Year. 


1923. . . . 

(20d) 

B. 

L. 

(20c) 

B. 

4 

L. 

27 

Sheep per Acre. 

Sheep per Acre. 

Sheep per Acre. 

1924.... 

(20e) 

16 

19 

(20d) 

19 

29 

(20c) 2-74 

— 

— 


1925.... 

(20a) 

14 

53 

(20e) 

12 

32 

(20d) 1-84 

(20c) 3-58 

— 


1926.... 

(20b) 

8 

44 

(20a) 

19 

20 

(20e) 2-35 

(20d) 2*28 

(20c) 

2*12 

1927.... 

(20c) 

19 

57 

(20b) 

31 

6 

(20a) 3*13 

(20e) 1*84 

(20d) 

2*47 

1928.. .. 

(20d) 

10 

44 

(20c) 

20 

19 

(20b) 3-25 

(20a) 2-34 

(20e) 

2*85 

1929.... 

(20e) 

15 

53 

(20d) 

7 

19 

(20c) 1-73 

(20b) 2*76 

(20a) 

3-83 

Means. 


14 

27 


16 

22 

2*51 

2*56 


2*82 


Subterranean Clover is easily the most valuable crop in the above series, and the 
table shows the consistency of growth obtained from the plant. From all the clover 
fields in the past six years this series has exceeded in carrying capacity an average of 
24 sheep per acre annually. This means that on the 150-acre block of five fields we 
are able to carry 225 sheep annually, as well as cultivate 00 acres, and have the stubble 
feed from the crops to spare. 

Rotation B . — A six-course rotation has been carried on in a series of 2-acre fields 
since 1918. The order of cropping is as follows: — Wheat, Oats and Vetches, Turnips, 
Barley, Rye Grass and (Mover for two years. The second cycle of crops has now been 
completed. The yield of crops in this rotation are as follows: — 


Table 25. — Six-course Rotation of Crops t Kybybolite , 1918-1929. 














Rye Grass and Clover. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats and Vetches. 

Turnips. 

Sheep 

Oats or Barley. 


Grazing. 
Sheep per Acre. 




B. 

L. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

per Acre. 


B. 

L. 

First Year. 

Second Year. 

1918 

(9a) 

8 

11 

(9B) 

0 

14 

12 

— 

(On) 

9 

4 (oats) 


— 

— 


1919 

<9f) 

11 

19 

(9a) 

0 

10 

56 

— 

(90 

13 

17 (oats) 


— 

— 


1920 

(9b) 

15 

24 

(9F) 

1 

15 

92 

— 

(9B) 

11 

21 (oats) 


— 

— 


1921 

(9D) 

12 

6 

(9K) 

1 

13 

35 

— 

(»A) 

6 

22 (oats) 


— 

. — 


1922 

(90) 

20 

59 

(91)) 

1 

7 

93 

(9F) 5-85 

(9F) 

21 

1 (barley) 


— 

— 


1928 

(9B) 

9 

21 

(90 

0 

14 

106 

<9K) 3-20 

(9K) 

24 

19 (barley) 

(9F) 

214 

— 


1924 

(9a) 

Hay 

(9B) 

1 

11 

64 

(9D) 517 

(9I» 

35 

13 (barley) 

<9b) 

1*18 

(9F) 

200 

1926 

(9F) 

not sown 

(9A> 

1 

15 

64 

(90 2-36 

(9C) 

22 

10 (barley) 

(9D) 

0-71 

(9E) 

1-33 

1926 

(9R) 

7 

32 

(9F) 

1 

18 

29 

(9B) 3-52 

(9«) 

81 

24 (barley) 

(90) 

1-47 

(9D) 

2-30 

1927 

<9D) 

22 

14 

(9K) 

1 

8 

75 

(9a) failure 

(9a) 

23 

22 (barley) 

(9B) 

(»A) 

0*63 

(90 

1*50 

1928 

83 

not sown 

(9D) 

2 

4 

95 

<9F) 2*66 

(9F) 

33 

11 (barley) 

1*98 

83 

1*71 

1929 

ensilage 

(90 

2 

4 

21 

(9E) 2 56 

<9E) 

8 

24 (barley) 

(9F) 

1*27 

1*22 

Means 

13 

23 


1 

* 9 

108 

316 


10 

6 (oats, 4 years) 














24 

47 (barley) 


1*34 


1*68 
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48. GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

1*mm: (tent ML Private : ttfcttnr M7. .. Trtetraan; Matehoiw. Alte aMa . 


t 


SPECIALIZE IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOR ALL GRASS SEED8. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRA8SBS AND CLOVERS. 
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In Table 25 Alsike Clover with both Italian and Perennial Rye Grasses have been 
tried. The Perennial Rye Grass has given better growth and feed than the Italian, 
and consequently the latter has not been sown in the mixture during the last two 
seasons. The most successful crops in the rotation have been turnips and spring-sown 
barley. The former has carried the equivalent of ft.Ki sheep per acre over the past 
eight seasons, which is approximately f sheep per acre- better than the average for 
turnip grazing, w r hilst barley has yielded 25bush. per acre, which is ft bush, better than 
the farm average for the same period. 

Motation C. — The Norfolk four-course rotation — turnipe, barley or oats, peas, and 
wheat — is being tested in 4*acre fields. The test was commenced in 1919, and the 
third cycle of crops is now being grown. The following table shows the ^returns 
received for the past 11 seasons: — 


Table 26. — Four-Course Rotation of Crops , Kybybolitc, 1919-29. 


Year. 

Peas. 


Wheat. 


Hay 


Turnips. 


Oats or Barley. 





Grain. 



Sheep 












per Acre. 





B. 

L. 


b. h. 

T. 

C. 

L. 




B. I. 

1919 

(4i>) 

2 

31 

(4a) 

29 26 


— 


— 

- 

(40 

17 4 (oats) 

1920 

(40 

1 

32 

<4l» 

29 50 


— 


— 

- 

(4B) 

32 37 (oata) 

1921 

(4b) 

3 

14 

(40 

8 40 

1 

13 

92 

(4D) 

1-74 

(4a) 

destroyed (oats) 

1922 

(4a) 

fed off 

(4B) 

— 

1 

17 

10 

(40 

2*63 

(4r») 

30 0 (oats) 

1923 

(4l» 

21 

57 

(4a) 

— 

1 

5 

95 

(4B) 

610 

(4c) hay 2 tons 8cwts. 30ibs. 

1924 

(40 

18 

53 

(4D) 

— . 

2 

3 101 

(4a) 

1*54 

(4b) 

44 32 (barley) 

1925 

(4B) 

7 

39 

(40 

— 

3 

0 

60 

'4P) 

1*20 

(4a) 

18 17 (barley) 

1926 

(4a) 

12 

21 

88 

— 

2 

9 

73 

(40 

2*75 

(4P) 

87 34 (barley) 

1927 

(40) 

fed off 

20 49 

1 

11 

8 

(4b) 

2*47 

(40 

36 45 (barley) 

1928 

(40) 

IS 

5 

(4P) 

6 26 


. — 


(4a) 

2*51 

(4B) 

34 24 (barley) 

1929 

(4B) 

8 

59 

(4C) 

— 

2 

3 

35 

<4D) 

— 

(4a) 

7 23 (barley) 

Means . 


10 

35 


20 14 

2 

0 

73 


262 


19 38 (oata) 

29 46 (barley) 

Of the 

above 

crops, 

the average yields of 

all, 

except peas, have yielded above the 


mean yields of the Farm. Yields of barley and hay have been particularly good, being 
5bush. and 8cwts. per acre respectively better than Farm averages for the same periods. 


Rotation D. — A six-course rotation — peas, wheat, turnips, oats or barley, clover, 
grazing oats — is under test in 9-acre fields. The series was commenced in 1920, and 
the returns to date are as follows: — 


Table 27. — Six-Course Rotation of Crops, Kybybolite , 1920-29. 


Year. 

Peas. 



Wheat. 


Turnips. 

Oaten Hay. 

Clover. 

Barley. 









Sheep 





Sheep 



B. 

1. 



B. 

L. 

per Acre. 


T. 

C. 

L. 

per Acre. 

B. 

£. 

1920 

(6f) failure 

(6A> 


17 

59 

— 

(6c) 

1 

5 

5 

II 

18 

1921 

(6b) 13 

5 

(67) 


18 

0. 

11 

44 

L. 

49 

(6a) 1-75 

(6B) 

1 

2 

32 

(6c) 1*98 

7 

1922 

(60) 19 

26 

(6E) 

2 

(8») 1-58 

(6a) 

1 

18 

89 

(6B) 1*39 

(6c) 17 

22 

1928 

(60) 6 

10 

(6d) 

1 

11 

20 

(61) 2*31 

(6B) 

0 

10 

65 

(6 a ) 1*01 

(67) 11 

ss 

1924 

(6B) 31 

57 

(60) 

2 

0 

97 

( 60 ) 118 

(6A) 

1 

17 

76 

(6F) 1*05 

(6B) 20 

14 

1925 

(6a) 10 

6 

«te> 

1 

8 

B. 

29 

0 

£. 

28 

( 60 ) 1*54 

(6f) 

1 

18 

48 

(6S) 0*91 

(60)23 

42 

1926 

(6F) 11 

0 

(6A) 


<6B) 8*07 
(6A) 3*28 

( 61 ) 

1 

11 

46 

(60) 2*20 

(6C) 80 
(6B) 28 

6 

1927 

(6B) fed off 

(67) 


18 

41 

(60) 

2 

2 

28 

(6C) 1*65 

1 





T. 

0. 

L. 







1928 

(60)11 

18 

(6B) 

2 

8 

87 

(67) 2*56 

(6C) 

2 

6 

62 

(6B) 1*64 

(6A) 87 

• 

1929 

(60) 2 

33 

(60) 

1 

4 

78 





(6A) 2*69 

(67) S 

10 

Means . 

13 

12 


1 

15 

66 (hay) 2*16 


1 

12 

57 

1*61 

18 

16 





21 bush. lSlbs. (wheat) 






In the above rotation, trials have been made with various annual clovers, with but 
tittle success, and consequently since 1928, Subterranean Clover hail been sown, and it 
is proposed in future to discontinue sowing peas, and reduee the cereal crops in tfre 
, series* The order of cropping in future will be turnips, barley, cereal hay, Subtar* 
rauean Clover, grazing (2 years), clover hay. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1. White Leghorns — 204 birds ; Black Minorcas — 3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — 30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns , 1 to 204 ; Black Minorcas, 205 to 207. 


Score for Month ending September 
30th, 1930. 


Competitors. j 

| 

Address. J 

i 

j 

Bird No. j 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

I 

Bird No. j 
and Eggs 
Laid. ! 

Bird No. j 
and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 

Williams, W. R j 

Frewville j 

a) * ! 

(2) * 

(3) * 



Williams, W. R ' 

Frewville 

<4) 45 

(5) 81 

(6) * 

126 

Williams, W. R 1 

Frewville 

(7) 89 

(8) 111 

(9) 146 

346 

Wilkinson, F. W 

Lower Light 

(10) 112 

(11) no 

(12) * 

222 

Wilkinson, F. W | 

Lower Light 

(13) 105 

(14) 127 

(15) * 

232 

Pearman, E. D j 

Rosewater 

(16) 70 

(17) * 

(18) * 

70 

Pearman, E. D : 

Rosewater 

(19) 100 

(20) 95 

(21) 94 

289 

Langmead, E. R j 

Croydon 

(22) * 

(23) * 

(24) 94 

94 

Burton, C. J. C 

MaUala 

(25) 115 

(26) 103 

(27) 113 

331 

Heath, H. E 

Mile End 

(28) 110 

(29) * 

(30) 94 

204 

Heath, H. E 

Mile End 

(31) 97 

(32) 74 

(33) 100 

271 

Gurr, A. A H 

Scott’s Creek 

(34) 82 

(35) 103 

(36) 109 

294 

Howard, T. W 1 

Woodville 

(37) 112 

(38) 72 

(39) 97 

281 

Osborn, E. L ! 

Camden 

(40) * 

(41) 109 

(42) 91 

200 

Curtis, W. R ! 

Cottonville 

(43) 64 

(44) 117 

(45) 101 

282 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodville * . . 

(46) 105 

(47) 97 

(48) 63 

265 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodville 

(49) 106 

(60) 60 

(51) 97 

263 

Aird, J. R. A Son 

Kilkenny 

(62) 83 i 

(53) 102 

(54) 115 

300 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M 

Fullarton Estate . . 

(55) * , 

(56) 96 

(57) * 

96 

Barrett, L 

Angaston 

(58) 75 

(59) 83 

(60) 95 

253 

Barrett, L 

An gas ton 

(61) * 

(62) 42 

(63) 113 

155 

Barrett, L * 

Angaston 

(64) 85 

(66) 58 

(66) 70 

213 

Lamerton, E. A j 

Edwards town ! 

(67) 76 

(68) 64 

(69) 112 

251 

Wiese, W ! 

C&bra 

(70) 124 1 

(71) 110 

(72) 101 

335 

Wiese, W j 

C&bra 1 

(73) 111 

(74) 108 

(75) 91 

310 

Bishop, O. W. ( 

Clarence Park 

(76) 106 

(77) 101 

(78) 98 

305 

Urlwin, A. P ! 

B&lakl&va j 

(79) * 

(30) f 

(81) 99 

99 

Riggs. N | 

Camden Park ! 

(82) 129 | 

(83) 104 

(84) • , 

233 

Riggs. N j 

Camden Park 

(86) 124 

(86) 90 

(87) 102 i 

316 

Hutton, M. E > 

Clarence Park 

(88) 103 ; 

(89) 118 ; 

(90) 124 

345 

Andrewartha, A. H j 

Underdale 

(91) 77 i 

(92) 108 

(93) 118 

303 

Vowels, C.C | 

West bourne Park . . 

(94) t | 

(95) 86 

(96) * 

86 

Vowels, C. C | 

Westbourne Park . . 

(97) 120 

(98) 98 

(99) * 

218 

Vowels, C. C 1 

Westboume Park . . 

(100) 118 ! 

(101) 39 

! (102) • 

| 155 

Vowels, C. C ! 

Westbourne Park . . 

(103) 90 

(104) * 

i (106) * 

90 

Manuel, T. C i 

Myrtle Bank 

(106) 67 

(107) 77 

! (108) 97 

! 241 

Manuel, T, C i 

! Myrtle Bank 

(109) 101 

(110) 131 

! (in) * 

232 

Harris, W. A ! 

Edwardstown 

(112) 117 

(113) 95 

j (114) * 

212 

Harris, W. A ! 

Edwardstown 

(115) 92 

(116) 94 

(117) 96 

282 

Hill, W 

Knoxville 

(118) 108 

(119) 104 

(120) 103 

315 

Hill, W 

Knoxville 

( 121 ) no 

(122) 102 

(123) 100 

312 

McFarlane, A. S 

Kilkenny 

(124) 81 

(125) * 

(126) 73 

154 

Hutchinson, A. S 

Athelstone 

(127) * 

j (128) 109 

! (129)100 

209 

Hutchinson, A. S 

Athelstone 

(130) 35 

(131) 100 

(132). 109 j 

244 

Gavin, C.G 

Salisbury 

(133) 88 

(134) 120 

! (135)121 

329 

Gavin, C. G 

Salisbury 

(136) 125 

(137) no 

! (138) 97 

332 

.Thomas* C. R. , 

Hectorville ....... 

(139) 117 

(140) 86 

j (141) 62 

* 4- 

265 


; , V L i-r— i- 


0 
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duyy xjwyvny 

p»ww».-*ve yunvn i . — rr 

Score for Month ended September 
30th, 1930. 

Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
j and Eggs 

.Totals. 

Compton, R. C 

Woodeforde 

(142) 54 

(143) 109 

(144) 100 

263 

Connor, D. C 

Gawler 

(145) 59 

(146) 89 

(147) 63 

211 

Robinson, A. £ 

Hectorville 

(148) 128 

(149) 113 

(150) 110 

351 

Vann, R. 8 

New Hindmarsh . . . 

(151) 90 

(152) 70 

(153) 79 

239 

Mftldum, .T. fl 

Black Forest 

(164) 60 
(157) 72 

(155) 43 
(158) 71 

(166) 81 
(169) * 

184 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

’ 143 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

160) 55 

(161) 71 

(162) 111 

237 

Tolhnrst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(163) 123 

(164) 57 

(165) * 

180 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(166) 119 

(167) 60 

(168) 117 

296 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(169) 102 

(170) 104 

(171) * 

206 

Monkhonse, A. J. 

Woodaide 

(172) * 

(173) * 

(174) 93 

93 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(175) 88 

(176) * 

(177) * 

88 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(178) * 

(179) * 

(180) 62 

62 

Sage, H. R 

Nuriootpa 

Woodside 

(181) 64 

(182) * 

(183) 111 

175 

Mitchell, W. J 

(184) 108 

(185) * 

(186) 128 

236 

George, L. E 

Red fern 

(187) 119 t 

(188) 123 

(189) 83 

325 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

(190) 116 j 

(191) 104 

(192) * 

220 

George, L. E 

Redfem 

(193) 91 j 

(194) 116 

(195) 115 

322 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

(196) 97 ! 

(197) 119 

(198) 127 

343 

Aird, J . R., A Son ...*•••• 

Kilkenny 

(199)111 i 

(200) 106 

(201) * 

217 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

Kilkenny 

WoodviUe I 

(202) 90 ! 

(203) 69 

(204) 75 

234 

Gameau, V. F 

(205) 95 

(206) 75* 

(207) 83 

253 

Totals 

i 

5,612 j 

5,293 | 

1 

4,933 . 

15,838 


Section 3. — Black Orpingtons. 



Address. 

Score for Month ending September 
30th, 1930. 

Competitors. 

Bird No. 
and Epgs 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. ' . 

and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

Kilkenny 

(206) 98 

(209) 93 

(210) 98 

289 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

Kilkenny ......... 

(211) 70 

(212) 105 

(213) • 

175 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(214) 92 

(215) 108 

(216) 100 

300 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville : 

(217) t 

(218) * 

(219) 77 

77 

Gurr, A. and H 

Scott's Creek 

(220) A 

(221) * 

(222) • 


Andrewartha, A 

Underdale 

(223) * 

(224) 115 

(225) 123 

238 

MoFarlane, A. S 

Kilkenny . 

(226) 120 

(227) 117 

(228) 98 

335 

Connor, D. C 

Gawler 

(229) * 

(230) 98 

(231) * 

98 

Gillick, W. J 

New Hindmarsh . . . 

(232) 77 

(233) * 

(234) * 

77 

Osborn, E. L 

Camden .. 

(235) 86 

(236) 101 

(237) 105 

292 

Totals i 


543 

737 | 

601 j 

1,881 


Section 4 . — Rhode Island Rede. 


Score for Month ending September 
30th. 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

i 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No, 
and Eggs 
Laid/ 

Bird No. 
andJBpgs 

9 

Gameau, V. F. 

Fidge, H. 

Wood viUe 

Clarence Park 

(238) 79 
(241) 104 

(239)94 

(242)93 

(240)50 

(248)68 

228 

266 

Totals 


183 

187 

iii. 

m 


. -• Disqualified, Rule 12, underweight eggs. 


t Dead. 
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“HERD TESTING” GOLD MEDAL COMPETITION. 


[By Mr. P. I). Jeffery, Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture.] 


Three years ago the United Stud Dairy Cattle Breeders 1 Association of South Aus- 
tralia was instrumental in arranging an annual Butterfat Output Competition among 
those of its members whose herds were under official test, and during each of the three 
years, Government has offered a Gold Medal for the owner of the winning herd. 

In the first year’s competition, the herd of Mr. C. J. Morris, of Monteith, secured 
top place, with an average butterfat production of 550.581bs. ; and for the second year 
the winning herd was that of Mr. J. A. J. Pfitzner, of Hampden, the average output 
being 450.81 lbs. 

Results of the third year’s competition are now available, and from the summary 
which is attached hereto it will be seen that Mr. C. J. Morris is once again the successful 
competitor. On this occasion his herd has averaged 490.091bs. butterfat. 

For the information of competitors and those who are not yet associated with De- 
partmental Herd Testing schemes, it might be advisable to give a rough idea of the 
conditions under which the Competition is carried out, otherwise some of the figures in 
the attached summary will not convey their full meaning. 

The conditions are somewhat as follows: — 

1. No herd of less than 0 cows is eligible to compete. 

2. In a herd of more than 0 cows, the owner has the right to withhold from com- 
petition 25 per cent, of the herd. 

One in every six or part thereof cows in a herd must be a matured animal. 

4. The butterfat standards as set by Government for the various ages of cows are 
not used in this competition, but instead handicaps arranged by the competitors them- 
selves are brought into operation. These handicaps are: — 

Butterfat. 

Lbs. 


For heifers under 2 years at calving 80 

Two and under 3 years 00 

Three and under 4 years 40 

Four and under 5 years 20 

Five years and over Nil 


PARAFIEL D POULTRY STATION. 

MOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING. 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WNXTB UtGBORII OILY. DELTVEBY — JULY, AUGUST, tnd 8EPTEMBBR. 

PRICES— 

EGGS — 10*. per Set tin( ot IS East; Incubator Loti, £2 I0». per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS— 17.. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on rail, Salisbury. 
Further particular, can be obtained from the Manager, Perafield Poultry Station, Salisbury- 

C. F. ANDERSON, Manager. 






Medal Competition, 1929*30. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITION FOR GOLD MEDAL FOR HIGHEST HERD 
BUTTERFAT AVERAGE, 1929-30. 


Name of Cow. 

Butter- i 
fat. 

Age 

Between. 

Handi- 
j cap. | 

Total. | 

i 

Remarks. 


Lbs. 1 

Years. 


Lbs. | 


C. W. Ansell , Blekhley— 






Jean III. of Dalebank f 

403*32 

Mature 



: 403-32 'I 


Pembroke Duchess ! 

337*93 

3 & 4 

40 

1 377*93 

Total butterfat. 

Pembroke Lotus 1 

280-95 

2 & 3 

60 

; 340-95 

2,904-34108. 

Lotus II. of Dalebank ' 

293-00 

Mature 

— 

29300 


Pembroke Moss i 

176-07 

1 & 2 

80 

256-07 

► 9 cows averaged 

Pembroke Neta 

192-71 

2 & 3 

60 

252-71 

322-701bs. 

Pembroke Sylvia 

i 292-28 

2 & 3 

60 

352-28 

butterfat 

Pembroke Viola 

j 303 91 

4 & 5 

20 

323-91 


Viola II. of Dalebank 

304*17 

Mature 

— 

304-17 J 


Duchess 4th of Dalebank 

i 05-58 

4 & 5 

20 

1 85-58 ’'j Worst 25 per cent- 

Pembroke Mona 

! 146*93 

J & 2 

80 

1 226*93 jf of herd 

J. H. Dawkins , Gawler — 






Para Wirra Cherry 

310-82 

2 & 3 

60 

370-82 ^ 


Cherry 10th of Willow Farm . . . 

405*26 

Mature 

— 

405-26 


Para Wirra Dulcie 

382*91 

3 & 4 

40 

422-91 

Total butterfat. 

Iris of Gran tala 

! 274-59 

Mature 

— 

274*59 

4,1 12-56lbs. 

Iris of Para Wirra 

j 377-19 

4 & 5 

20 

397*19 


Para Wirra Lady Iris 

i 320-42 

2 & 3 

60 

380*42 

>11 cows averaged 

Maglona 111.* of Willow Farm . . . 

i 372-62 

Mature 

— 

372-62 

373-8'lbs. 

Millie 16th of Willow Farm 

, 411*20 

Mature 

— 

411-20 1 

butterfat 

Millie 21st of Willow Farm 

361*19 

Mature 

— 

361-19 


Para Wirra Snowflake 

' 346-13 

1 & 2 

80 

426-13 


Para Wirra Sunrise 

i 210-23 

1 & 2 

80 

290-23 


Para Wirra Eileen II 

; 116-23 

1 & 2 

80 

196-23 ' 

J Worst 25 per cent 

Para Wirra Maglona 

73*57 

1 & 2 

80 

153-57 

f of herd 

Para Wirra Sunshine 

i 96-03 

3 & 4 

40 

136-03 „ 

i 


J. H. Fischer d* Son, Washy s — 


Angle Farm Fashion 

Angle Farm Heatherbelle 

Angle Farm May 

Angle Farm Primrose 

Angle Farm Ruby 

Gowrie Park Barbara 


399-53 
381-90 
470-33 
395- 10 
323 85 
360-46 


Mature i — 

2 & 3 j 60 

4 & 5 20 

2 & 3 60 

Mature — 

Mature — 


399-53 
44 HH) 
490-33 
455-10 
323*85 
360-46 


Total buttcrfat. 
2,471-1711)8. 

” 6 cows averaged 
411-86lbs. 
butterfat 


W, Hawker , Clare — 


Anama Gem’s Diamond 

369-91 

2 & 3 

60 

429*91 


Total butterfat,. 

Anama Maggie b Winsome 

572-32 

Mature 


572-32 


2,772*6Ubs. 

Anama Netherland Countess . . . 

32336 

2 & 3 

60 

383-36 



Anama Pietertje’s Diamond 

459-78 

3 & 4 

40 

499-78 


*6 cows averaged 

Anama Pontiac Princess 

316-79 

3 & 4 

40 

356-79 


462-1 01 bs. 

Anama Segis Maggie 

530-45 

Mature 

— 

530-45 

J 

butterfat 

Inspector. General of Hospitals — 





Blossom of Northfield 

275-57 

Mature 

— 

275-57 



Buttercup 1st of Ben Lomond . . . 

207*64 

2 & 3 

60 

267-64 


Total butterfat. 

Flirt of Ben Lomond 

324-64 

Mature 

— 

324-64 


2,899-691bs. 

Gayboy’s Dora of Wangara .... 

302*47 

Mature 

— ! 

302-47 



Gay boy’s Sunflowor of Wangara. 

344*61 

j Mature 

— 

344-61 


► 10 cows averaged: 

Princess II. of Ben Lomond 

216*05 

2 & 3 

60 

276-05 


289-97lbs. 

Princess III. of Ben Lomond . . . 

326*81 

2 & 3 

60 

386*81 


butterfat 

Tot 1st of Ben Lomond 

155*45 

3 & 4 

40 

195*45 



Triumph’s Tot of Wangara 

229*70 

Mature i 

! — 

229-70 



Sunflower of Ben Lomond 

256-75 

3 & 4 j 

1 40 

296-75 

J 


Flirt of Northfield 

49-98 

2 & 3 

60 

109-98 

1 

| Worst 25 per cent- 

Janet of Ben Lomond 

35*57 

3 & 4 

40 

75-67 1 

< 

► of herd 

Limelight's Janet of Northfield . 

85-83 

2*3 

60 

145-83 ' 

J 
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Results of Competition for Gold Medal for Highest Herd Butter fat Average — continued* 


Name of Cow. 

Butter- 

fat. 

i 

Age 

Between. 

Handi- 

cap. 

Total. 

Remarks. 


1 

Lbs. 

| J 

Years, j 

Lbi. 1 



H. T. Kleeman , Mypolonga — 

Henley Bountiful Eileen 257*01 4 & 5 20 j 277*01 Total butterf&t. 

Dairymaid 22nd of Lilydale .... 409*17 Mature — 409*17 2,120*5311)6. 

Henley Eileen Alidia 339*51 4 A 5 20 359*51 I 

Cliff side Flower Rosey 423*61 Mature — 423*61 j 6 cows averaged 

Henley Fobea Pietje 319*57 4 & 5 20 339*57 353*421be. 

Violet 6th of Bel voir 311*66 Mature — 311*66 J butterfat 

H. B. Kuchel , Murray Bridge 

Cloud of Toora 245*89 2 & 3 60 305*89 " 

Gayboy’s Duchess of Wangana . 278*90 Mature — 278*90 Total butterfat, 

Janet of Eastview 296*44 4 & 5 20 316*44 2,517*091bs. 

Lester’s Pearl of Toora 274*96 3 & 4 40 314*96 ► 

Lanka’s Sunflower of the Bluff . . 222*63 2 & 3 60 j 282*63 8 cows averaged 

Lester’s Model’s Dawn 255*70 2 & 3 60 ! 315*70 314*64lbs. 

Waratah II. of Loch Willow Farm 375*70 Mature — ' 375*70 j butterfat 

Waratah’s Sunshade of the Bluff 266*87 2 & 3 60 j 326*87 ^ 

Gem 16th of Darbalara 258*18 j 4& 5 20 j 278*18 Worst 25 per cent. 

Jewel of Toora 218*74 1 2&3 { 60 i 278*74 .1/ of herd 


Government Farm , Kybybolite. 


Kyby Airlie 259*13 2 & 3 60 319 13 s' 

Amara of Kybybolite 274*33 ! Mature — 274*33 

Arguta of Kybybolite 323*28 ! Mature — 323*28 

Aurea of Kybybolite 311*49 Mature — 311*49 

Kyby Barbara 207*57 3 & 4 40 247*57 

Blanche of Kybybolite 273*39 Mature — 273*39 

Kyby Bonny ' 290*26 4 & 5 20 310*26 

Kyby Bonny Lass 219*92 2 & 3 60 279*92 

Kyby Heather 337*49 2 & 3 60 397*49 

Kyby Ina 334*18 j 2& 3 60 394*18 Total butterfat. 

Kyby Isis 227*78 2 & 3 60 287*78 7,716*96lbs. 

Julia of Kybybolite 221*28 4 & 5 20 241*28 

Kyby Leucantha 247*16 4 & 5 20 267*16 >25 cows averaged 

Lissanthe of Kybybolite 289*36 Mature — 289*36 308*681bs. 

Kyby Minna 271*70 3<fe4 40 311-70 butterfat 

Kybv Miranda 301*18 U 5 20 J 32M8 

Oakbank Alleyn© 313*13 4&5 I 20 ! 333*13 

Kyby Paulina 337*81 4 & 5 , 20 j 357*81 

Rose of Kybybolite 310*31 Mature — ■ j 310*31 

Rose II. of Kybybolite 278*07 Mature — I 278*07 

Kyby Rosebud 218*89 3 &4 40 I 258*89 

Kyby Roseleaf * 297*99 2 & 3 60 357*99 

Kyby Snowball 224*69 3 & 4 40 264*69 

Kyby Snowflake 224*74 3 & 4 40 264*74 

Topaz of Kybybolite 441*83 Mature ! — 441*83 

Kyby Boronia 128*91 2 & 3 i 60 j 188*91 'C 

Clytie of Kybybolite 209-76 4 & 6 ! 20 229-76 

Kyby Countess 4th 161-21 2 & 3 I 60 221-21 

Daphne of Kybybolite 168-64 Mature* — |. 168-64 >Worst25per an 

Kyby Juliet 166-79 2 & 3 I 60 j 226-79 ’ of herd 

Loranthe of Kybybolite 187-82 4 & 6 ! 20 i 207-82 

Ruby of Kybybolite 244-80 Mature — I 244-80 

Kyby Viola 141-01 2 & 3 ; 60 201-01 
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Results of Competition for Odd Medal for Highest Herd Butterfat Average — continued. 


Name of Cow. 

| Butter- 
j fat. 

Between. 

Handi- 

cap. 

J Total. 

l 

Remarks. 

C. J. Morris , MorUeith — 
Murray Glen Griselda Olda 

Lbs. 

498-54 

Y carp. 

3 & 4 

40 

i Lb*. 

1 538-54 , 

% 

Murray Glen Griselda Topsy 

441*72 

Mature 

— 

441-72 j 


Murray Glen Inka Topsy 

396*15 

2 & 3 

60 

, 456-15 1 

Total butterfat, 

Murray Glen Inka Tulip 

469*78 

Mature 

— 

469*78 j 

4,966- 901bs. 

Olda III. of £ast View 

423*18 

Mature i 



423*18 ; 

► 

Murray Glen Princess, Hauraki — 

462*09 

I Mature ! 

— 

462*09 j 

10 cows averaged 

Murray Glen Segis Inka 

452*99 

3 & 4 i 

40 

492*99 ! 

496-691bs. 

Henley Sylvia Butterfly 

577*38 

Mature 1 

— 

577-38 ' 

butterfat 

Murray Glen Sylvia Patch 

605*84 

4 & 5 ; 

20 

625*84 


Henley Tulip III 

479*23 

Mature } 

— 

479*23 

j 

Murray Glen Echo Patch 

311*94 

1 & 2 

80 

391*94 

'I Worst 25 per cent. 

Murray Glen Echo Svlvia 

320*66 

3 & 4 i 

40 

360*66 

> of herd 

Murray Glen Princess Royal .... 

352*88 

2 & 3 

60 

412*88 

J 

H. Mountsiephen , MorUeith — 

East View Dorrain Pauline 

381-74 

4 & 5 

20 

401*74 1 


Glenowio Echo Posch 

369*29 

3 & 4 j 

40 

409*29 


Glenow'ie Griselda Della 

290*01 

2*3 

60 

350*01 j 

Total butterfat, 

Glenowie Griselda Pontiac 

355*30 

2 & 3 , 

60 

415*30 

► 3,929- 3 libs. 

Glenowie Griselda Posch 

355-68 

4*5 

20 

375-68 ! 

Netherland Duchess of Lydholme 

426*20 

Mature ! 

— 

426*20 i 

10 cows averaged 

Glenowie Patch Princess 

267*20 

1 & 2 

80 

347*20 | 

392-931bs. 

Glenowie Pictertje De Kol 

305*59 

2 & 3 

60 

365*59 j 

butterfat 

Henley Plus Posch 

439*73 

Mature 



439*73 j 


Glenowie Sylvia Patch 

338-57 

2 & 3 j 

60 

398*57 1 


Glenowie Echo Patch 

248-68 

2 & 3 

60 

308-68 f 

I Worst 25 per cent. 

Glenowie Plus Griselda 

245-40 

2 & 3 

60 

305-40 : 

> of herd 

Henley Woodcrest De Kol 

345-20 

Mature 

— 

345-20 ; 

J 

Mrs. B. G. Neumann. Hampden- 
Carnation of Oakhill 

375 48 j 

Mature 


375*48 

Total butterfat. 

Oakhill Carnation 4th 

220-60 

2 & 3 

60 

i 280*60 

l,752-67Ibs. 

Jane of Oakhill 

159-25 

1 & 2 

80 

j 239*25 

Jennie III. of Oakhill 

229-51 1 

3 & 4 

40 

269-51 

>6 cows averaged 

Lotus of Oakhill 

320-74 1 

Mature * 

— 

i 320*74 

292-lllbs. 

Pimpernel 4th of Oakhill 

247-09 | 

4 & 5 

20 

267-09 „ 

butterfat 

E. & A. Nicholls. Woodpile — 
Bess of Kiama 

410*97 ! 

4 & 5 1 

20 

| 430*97 ' 

Total butterfat. 

Bess 11. of Kiama 

326-51 

3 & 4 i 

40 

j 366 51 ! 

2,917*511bs. 

Mayflower II. of Kiama 

314-51 

3 & 4 j 

40 

354-51 , 

Mayflower 6th of Greyleigh 

461*98 

Mature j 

— 

1 461*98 | 

>7 cows averaged 

Olive III. of Kiama 

313*00 | 

2 & 3 ; 

60 

373-00 | 

416-7911)8. 

Primrose III. of lllaw&h 

421-03 

Mature 



J 421*03 

butterfat 

Robin 5th of Glenburn 

509-51 | 

Mature ! 

— 

| 509*51 l 


Clarice III. of East View 

296*78 

4 & 5 

20 

| 316*78 p 

l Worst 25 per cent. 

Pembroke’s Roma of Kiama 

271*92 ! 

2 & 3 

60 

! 331*92 i 

1 of herd 

J . T. Oates. Kangaroo Flat — 

Chevellette of Carrickalinga .... 

365-91 j 

Mature 

— 

365*91 


Cymbal of Linden 

314*34 j 

Mature 

— 

314*34 


Kangaroo Flat Cymbal 

262-61 ! 

2 & 3 ! 

60 

322*61 

Total butterfat, 

Grey Bramble of Eden Park .... 

208*57 : 

2*3 

60 

268-57 ! 

3,67M8lbs. 

Heroine of Kangaroo Flat 

349-25 1 

3 & 4 

40 

389*25 ! 

Kangaroo Flat Lassie 

244*35 j 

1 & 2 

80 

324-35 ! 

► 11 cows averaged 

Lassie Fowler 5th of W. F 

285*72 ! 

Mature 

— 

285*72 ; 

333*74lbs. 

Princess of Kangaroo Flat 

333-07 1 

2 & 3 

60 

393*07 : 

butterfat 

Princess 6th of Willow Farm . . . 

359*39 

Mature 



359 39 


Kangaroo Flat Queenbird ...... 

247*77 

2 & 3 

60 

307*77 : 


Queenbird 4th of Eden Park . . . 

320*20 

4 & 5 

20 

340*20 jj 


Heroine of Dalehank ■ 

241*52 

Mature j 

__ j 

241*52 "1 

Worst 25 per cent. 

Kangaroo Flat Heroine II 

Baiebank Rhodora 5th 

147*45 

88*85 

2 & 3 

2 & 3 

60 

60 

207-45 i 
148-85 ij 

»• of herd 
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Results of Competition for Gold Medal for Highest Herd Butterfat Average — continued. 


Name of Cow. 

t 

i Butter- 

Age 

Handi- 

Total. 


1 fat. 

Between. 

cap. 



! 

j Lbs. 

Years. 


‘ Lbs. 

«7. A . J . Pfitzner , Hampden — 





Carnation of Hampden 

40000 

3 & 4 

40 

i 449 00 

Jane of Koorali 

i 401-84 

Mature 

— 

i 401-84 , 

Werrina Jessie 

380*85 

3 & 4 

40 

! 420-85 

Mariposa of Hampden 

j 414-09 

Mature 

— 

I 414-09 j 

May of Hampden 

472-22 

Mature 

— 

472*22 ! 

Hampden May bee 

i 451-63 

3 & 4 

40 

! 491-63 

Mayflower of Hampden 

534-81 

Mature 

— 

534-81 

Princess of Hampden 

1 352-00 

4 & 5 

20 

372-00 

Queen of Hampden 

368-60 

Mature 

— 

368-60 

Hampden Kae 

308-24 

1 & 2 

80 

388-24 

Ruby of Hampden 

418-38 

Mature 

— 

418-38 

Winnie of Hampden 

I 409-55 

3 & 4 

40 

449-55 j 

Werrina Jessica 

! 219-59 

2 & 3 

60 

i 279-59 

Hampden King’s Carnation .... 

211-55 

1 & 2 

80 

i 291-55 

Maid of Hampden 

234-43 

2 <fc 3 

60 

294-43 


Total butterfat, 
5,181-21Ibs. 

► 

1 2 cows averaged 
431-70lb«. 
butterfat 


Worst 25 per cent, 
of herd 


Agricultural College , Rose- 
uxtrthy — 


Roseworthy Erudite 

598-71 

4 

& 5 

20 

018-71 

Roseworthy Faiiy 

437-87 

4 

& 5 

20 

457-87 

Roseworthy Flora 

362-70 

3 

& 4 

40 

: 402-70 

Roseworthy Lady 

341-89 

Mature 

— 

! 341-89 ' 

Rose worthy Lady IT 

289-05 

3 

k 4 

40 

329-05 

Dale bank Prettymay 

265-04 

2 

ft 3 

60 

325-94 | 

Roseworthy Princess 14th 

335-84 

4 

& 5 

20 

355-84 , 

Roseworthy Princess 16th 

292-58 

Mature 

— 

292-58 1 

Roseworthy Princess 17th 

382*15 

4 

& 6 

20 

402-16 j 

Roseworthy Princess 18th 

363-23 

3 

k 4 

40 

403-23 I 

Roseworthy Princess 20th 

320-87 

3 

& 4 

40 

360-87 ! 

Roeeworthy Princess 25th ...... 

322-88 

2 

& 3 

60 

382-88 ; 

Roseworthy Princess 26th 

332-85 

2 

ft 3 

60 

392-85 i 

Roseworthy Sunbeam 

269-37 

2 

k 3 

60 

329*37 

Roseworthy Sunlight 

346-08 

Mature 

— 

1 340-08 

Roseworthy Dawn 

258-80 

2 

ft 3 

60 

318-80 I 

Roseworthy Moonlight 

257-28 

Mature 

— 

257-28 ! 

Roseworthy Princess 21st 

215-85 

3 

k 4 

40 

255-85 

Rose worthy Princess 24th 

204-20 

2 

ft 3 

60 

264-20 


Total butterfat, 
5,74201 lbs. 

15 cow’s averaged 
382-80lb». 
butterfat 


Worst 25 per cent, 
of herd 


H. D . Secomb Son, Two 
Well*— 

West Kilbride Bright Bloom . . . 

West Kilbride Cinderella 

West Kilbride Fancy Floss 

West Kilbride Favourite 

West Kilbride Florette 

West Kilbride Lynette 

West Kilbride Wynette 


West Kilbride Fancy Fern 
West Kilbride Fancy Girl* . 


268*74 

Mature 

— 

208*74 

246*89 

2 & 3 

60 

306*89 

287*61 

2 & 3 

60 

347*01 

270*74 

2 & 3 

60 

330*74 

398*07 

Mature 

— 

398*07 

309*74 

Mature 

— 

309*74 

248*77 

4 k 5 j 

20 

208*77 

225*84 

3 ft 4 

40 

265*84 

248*00 

Mature 

— 

248*00 


Total butterfat, 
2,230*561bs. 

7 cows averaged 
318-6511*. 
butterfat 


\Wors 
\f of] 
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lie 8 tilt# of Competition for Gold Medal for Highest Herd Butter fat Average — continued. 


Name of Cow. 

Butter- 

fat. 

Ago 

Between. 

Handi- 

cap. 

Total. 


Lbs. 

Years. 


Llw. 

H. 11, Ehillabeer, Went 
Croydon - — 





Fanny of 8 wan lea 

406*69 

Mature* 

— 

400-59 

Favourite of Hill View 

376-63 

Mature: 

— 

375-03 

Fortune 1st of East View 

240*26 

Mature 

— 

240-29 

Fortune 2nd of East View 

275*83 

3 & 4 

40 

315-83 

Fortune 3rd of East View 

28902 

3 & 4 

40 

329-02 

Gladsome 11. of East View 

204-77 

Mature 

— 

294-77 

Gladsome 111. of East View .... 

185*83 

2 dr 3 

60 

245*83 

Gold of East View 

200*04 

3 ft 4 

40 

330-94 

Heather of East View 

382-53 

3 ft 4 

40 

422-53 

Lad v Mariner 

257-26 

2 ft 3 

60 

317-26 

Lucky Faith If 

342-36 

4 ft 5 

20 

362-35 

Lucky Pretty maid IH 

308-80 

3 ft 4 

40 

438*80 

Maude V. of East View 

315-80 

4 ft 5 

20 

335-80 

Pansy IL of East View 

342-01 

4 ft 5 

20 

362*61 

Poach of East View 

281 77 

Mature 

— 

281-77 

Penguin of East View 

241*10 

3 ft 4 

40 

28 l-l 9 

Plover of East View 

323 17 

Mature 

— 

323-17 

Posev of East View 

213-00 

2 & 3 

60 

273*60 

Princess 111. of llill View 

410-50 

Mature 

— 

410*59 

Venus TT. of East View 

341-50 

Mature 

— 

341 -59 

Venus III. of East View' 

420-13 

4 ft 5 

20 

446*13 

Viola 11. of East View 

245 45 

Mature 

— 

245 45 

Gladsome 1st of East View .... 

00-27 

Mature 



90 27 

Lulu II. of East View 

02-45 

2 ft 3 

60 

152-45 

Marion III. of Hill View 

33 54 

Mature 

— 

33*54 

Pheasant of East View 

1 43 03 

2 ft 3 

60 

203-93 

Phyllis of East View 

112-30 

2 ft 3 

60 

172-30 

Pride of East View 

187-02 

3 ft 4 

40 

227-92 

Virginia of East View 

70-01 

2 ft 3 

60 

139-01 

. t . B. S i t'bcrt K h dv n da 

Hon i lie Lotus of Pella 

485 51 

2 ft 3 

00 

545*54 


503*71 

Mm t lire 


503*71 

Doreen of Pella 

300-74 

2 ft 3 

60 

450-74 

Pella Lady Lotus 

342-74 

2 ft 3 

60 

402-74 

Princess Audrey of Pella 

424-20 

Mature 

— 

424-26 

Kosy of Gum Hill 

434*70 

Mature 

— 

434-70 

Wooroora Star bright Doris ..... 

240-43 

1 ft 2 

80 

326*43 

E. O. Traeyer , Kudu* da — 





Lady Alice of Fern den 

318*70 

4 ft 5 

20 

338-70 ! 

Fernden Lady Beth 

253-71 

2 ft 3 

00 

313*71 ' 

Lady Fern of Fernden 

403*32 

Mature 

— 

493-32 

Ferndon Lady Twylish 

300*72 

I ft 2 

SO 

389*72 ! 

IrfOttie of Fernden 

304*85 

4 ft 5 

20 

324*85 

Princess Madeira of Fernden . . . 

260*82 

2 ft 3 

60 

320-82 

Lorna of Fernden 

210*30 

1 ft 2 

80 

299*30 i 

//. It. Walsh, Salisbury — 





Belle of Morelia 

537-90 

Mature 

— 

537*99 

Morelia Belle III 

220-00 

1 ft 2 

SO 

309-66 

Morelia Damsel II 

266*62 

1 ft 2 

80 

34fi-«2 

Wollingurry Hero’s Tulip 

338*81 

3 & 4 

40 

378*81 

Starbright of Dalebank 

152-08 

Mature 

— 

152-08 

Kelvinside Trilbv’s Olive 

385-88 

3 ft 4 

40 

425*88 

Viola III. of Dafebank 

288*81 

3 & 4 

40 

328-81 

Prinoella of Kelvinside 

221*48 

3 & 4 

40 

261*48 

Morelk. Prinoella 

29-25 

1 ft 2 

80 

109*25 


Total but turf at, 
7,381 -74lbs. 

2:2 cows averaged 

butterfat 


Worst 25 |H.»r cent, 
of herd 


Total butterfat, 
2.761-6911 >b. 

6 cows averaged 
460-28lbs. 
butterfat 


To tal butte rf at , 
2,lSl*121bs. 

6 cows averaged 
363*621 bn. 
butterfat 


L of herd 

Total butterfat, 
2,479*85lbs. 

>7 cows averaged 
354-26lbs. 
butterfat 


i Worst 26 per cent. 
I of herd 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

VARIETIES OF WHEAT SOWN, SEASON 1D28MD30. 

[W. L. .Johnston, Govern men t Statist.] 

The Government Statist reports that 12112 varieties of wheat were reported as sown 
for the wheat crop of the season 1 *.*29-1930. The total area sown for grain, hay, and 
fodder was 3,987,310 acres, of which the varieties sown were not specified for 141,350 
acres. 

Particulars of the sixteen most popular varieties are given at foot hereof. Prom these 
it will be seen that Gluyas (10.30 per cent.) and Late Gluyas (10.01 per cent.) occupy 
first and second place, and accounted for more than one-quarter of the total area sown. 
It is interesting, further, to note that one half of the sown area was sown with tin* first 
five varieties: Gluyas, 10.3 per cent.; Late Gluyas, 10.0 per cent.; Federation. S.7 per 
cent.; 7.6 per cent.; and Currawa, 7.3 per ertit.; total, 50.5 per cent. 


The three lidding varieties favored in each of the divisions were : — 


Central 

Nabawa .... 

o/ 

/o 

13 

Gluvas 

<»/ 

/» 

. 12£ 

Ford . . . 

Of 

/O 

li 

Lower North . . . 

Federation . . 

13 

Nabawa 

. 13 

Gluvas. . 

10i 

Upper North . . . 

Federation . . 

30 

Gluvas 

. 10 

Daphne . 

» 

South-Eastern . . 

Federation . . 

30V 

Huff's Imperial . . 

. 14 

Major. . . 

101 

Western 

Late Gluyas. 

27 

Gluvas 

. 25 

Ford . . . 

« 

Murray Mallee . . 

Gluvas 

lflj 

Currawa 

. H 

Sultan . 

!) 


Varieties Inert used. — The following leading varieties show increases : — Nabawa, 
2S8,87S (116,220) acres; Gallipoli, 72,520 t 30,5s 1 ) ; Wurntnh, 47,077 (20,031): Late 
Gluyas, 423,110 (331,737); King’s 'White, 41,250 (34,337); and of the lesser: Aussie, 
11,409 (5,200); Rena, 15,700 (7,457); Ghurha 3,238 (918); Huguenot, 8,044 (3,5So) ; 
and others. 

Varieties Decreased. — Federation, 347,738 (393,293,); Ford, 304.290 (370,451); 

Currawa, 291,012 (325,480); also Yandillu King, Silver Bart, Minister, < >uc< n Fan, and 

others. 

Sixteen Lending Varieties of Wheat Sown 1929 1 930 and 1928-1929. 

| Total Area Sown for Percentage to Relative 

j Grain, Hay, Etc. Total. Position. 

Kind of Wheat. | 

! 1929-30. ! 1928-29. 1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1928-29. 


I Acres. Acres. % | % J 

Gluyas I 649,915 621,317 16-30 j 16 ; 46 ! 1 1 

Late Gluyas 423,116 331,737 10 61 8-78 2 4 

Federation I 347.738 393,293 j 8-73 I 10-42 3 2 

Ford : 304,296 ! 376,451 } 7-63 i 9-97 4 3 

Currawa 291,012 325,480 7-30 i 8-62 5 5 

Nabawa 288,878 \ 116,220 7-24 ! 3-08 1 6 8 

Sultan ; 184,081 166,019 4-62 J 4-40 7 6 

Caliph 159,066 1 165,011 j 3-99 ! 4-37 1 8 7 

Daphne ; 109,018 106,624 ! 2-73 i 2-82 9 9 

Gallipoli : 72,520 39,581 j 1-82 j 1-05 10 17 

Joffre : 65,790 i 66,802 i 1-65 i 1-77 j 11 10 

Felix i 60,381 i 47,876 j 1-51 ; 1-27 I 12 14 

Florence ! 59,372 i 66,052 1-49 ' 1-75 <13-12 

German Wonder . ! 59,324 | 66,243 I 1-49 1-75 ! 14 I 11 

Major ! 54,268 55,266 1-36 1-46 15 ! 13 

Canberra j 49,897 44,506 ! 1-25 1-18 16 j 15 

Other * unspecified j 808,638 787,123 j 20-28 20-85 ! — ! — 


Total . . . 


3 , 987,310 


3 , 775,601 


100-00 


100-00 
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Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Meat Meal for Pig's. 

Read Report of trials made by Pbof. Perkins, Journal of Agriculture . 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, Box 573E, 

G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED — 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 



There are 10 New Improvements, Including 

Ball Bearing, 

Bust Proof Bowl, Bust Proof Discs, 
Trailing Skim Milk Discharge from Bowl. 

Year by year the Alfa Laval 1ms led the 
way — each New Model has been by far the 
Best Separator in its day, but the 1930 
New Model is far ahaad of anything ever 
made before. 

Free Trial Specially Easy Terms. 

It will pay tor itself. 

Write for particulars— 

A. W. SANDFORD * CO., LIMITED, 

ADELAIDE. 


FRUIT TREES 


ONE GROWER SAYS— 

| “ The trees (750) arrived in 

excellent order and are of ex- 
ceptional quality. Our local 
inspector said they were the 
best trees he had seen. You 
| will set my order , about same 

number , for next year." 

QUALITY. 

QUANTITY AVAILABLE. 

i Catalogs and price lists from — 

JOHN BRUNNING& SONS 

SOMERVILLE NURSERIES, 
SOMERVILLE, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


TOP T>RK.SS1N0 OK PASTURE LAND. 

| W. L. Johnston, Government Statist. | 

There has been considerable expansion since 1924 in the area of pastoral land top- 
dressed. The following return setting forth tin 1 chief districts of the Btate in which lands 
are top-dressed lias been prepared with a view to noting the effect of same on the 
numbers of sheep earned. In many cases it will be observed that the sheep flocks have 
substantially increased, and no doubt top-dressing has been the principal reason for this. 


Acraifft a total 

of <17,11 

4 acres 

op-dressed 

in 1924 th 

a area top- 

dressed during the year incre* 

wed to ‘>02,114 acres in 1929. The principal disD 

icts are: — 

District council Onkupuringu, 

4,789 acres to 1 2 

>70 acres 

district council Mount Gambier, 

East and West, from 972 aer* 

*s to 18,890 acres 

district 

council Penola, from 

4,289 neves 

to 20,379 acres: and district t 

ouucil Naraoooite 

, 9,790 acres to 50,014 acres. 


Manures l 7 serf. — In the season 1921 

4.0SU tons of artificial fertilisers \wi 

e used for 

top-dressing <#7,124 acres, am 1 

in 1929 

15,701 tons on 3. 

52.11 1 acre 



Sheep ('arritd.- -There wer 

■ 1,020,293 sheep 

in 1924 

in the spec 

ial district 

* tabulated 

when only 39,976 acres were 

top d reesed, and 

lor the 

«une distri 

ds in 1929 

when the 

top-dressed acreage had incre 

used to 2 

10,295 acres tin* number of s 

livcp had increax-d to 

.1, Lib, Odd. 







Pri nci pa 1 To pul rcus< d 

Past nr r 

Lands and Sharp ('tirrdd. 



i Ac res Tc *p- d r« *sse 

1 iluring 

Number of Sheep 

as at 



*aeh Yea i 


December 31st each Year. 

Selected Districts. 

1 








j 1924. 

1927. 

1929. 

1924. 

1927. 

1929. 


! Acres. 

Acres. 

A*T«»fl. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

D.C. Barossa 

375 

1,710 

1,390 

8,3o0 

14,481 

15,066 

D.C. Clarendon 

149 

1,409 

1,304 

5,935 

13,287 

13,042 

D.C. Kchunga 

854 

2.039 

3,490 

1.407 

3,601 

7,624 

1).C. Kondop&ringa 

1,276 

2, 187 

6,240 

12,510 

16.715 

26.930 

D.C. Mount Crawford 

510 

872 

1,465 

15,530 

17,958 

20,474 

D.C. Onkaparinga 

4,789 

8.975 

12,570 

21,317 

21,657 

32,037 

D.C. Talunga 

1,340 

4,073 

6,377 

13,783 

18,228 

28,338 

D.C. Encounter Bay 

2,058 

5,536 

8,714 

18,780 

24,448 

32,835 

D.C. Macclesfield 

1,500 

3,379 

4,134 

8,975 

12,663 

15,797 

D.C. Mount Barker 

3,778 

8,474 

9,524 

11,848 

23,096 

33,655 

D.C. Port Elliot 

802 

4,367 

8,597 

30.835 

39,671 

42,556 

D.C. Yankalilla 

610 

3,149 

9,979 

42,915 

59,125 

68,780 

D.C!. Angaston 

850 

4,333 

4,423 

20,062 

30,736 

31,144 

fid. Tatiara 

681 

5,034 

6,033 

63,066 

62.851 

72,305 

Hd. Wirrega 

792 

5,504 

8,168 

44,689 

53,269 

58,721 

D.C. Benara 

721 

3,181 

4,747 

36,901 

37,329 

47,602 

D.C. Millieent 

2,244 

3,855 

5,863 

48,156 

57,083 

66,007 

D.C. Mount Gambier East . . 

779 

3,487 

10,805 

59,950 

70,080 

73,556 

D.C. Mount Gambier West . . 

193 

2,590 

8,085 

35,737 

52,303 

55,106 

D.C. Penola 

4,289 

12,355 

20,379 

148,813 

169,695 

183,416 

D.C. Port MacDonnell 

55 

1,235 

7,495 

53,666 

64,654 

70,620 

Hd. Conmurra , i 

255 

2,850 

4,675 | 

26,725 

30,283 

35,254 

Hd. Joyce 

190 

1,577 

2,514 

14,989 

28,346 

23,027 

D.C. Naracoorte ............ 

9,796 

29,960 

50,644 

246,852 

262,658 

328,130 

Hd. Shannon 

530 ! 

1,053 

1,140 

6,685 

9,356 

11,232 

Hd. Baker 

554 ; 

945 

1,474 

15,807 

13,711 

26,912 

Total special districts . . . 

39,976 j 

124,129 

210,295 

1,020,293 

1,207,883 

1,430,066 

Total State 

67,124 

209,922 

302,114 

6,359,240 

7,542,345 

6 , 186,262 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 


| Bv Geoffrey Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.] 

[Continued from jmge 1(i(i, Journal of Aprimlturr, September, Jb.'iO. | 


THE NATURE OF DISEASE. 

Diseases may be of the following kinds: — 

Yiurs diseases, in which an infective sap is transmitted from plant to plant 
either directly on the fingers of workers (e.g., Mosaic and Streak 
diseases) or by means of insects (e.g., Spotted Wilt , carried by the black 
carnation thrips). 

Bacterial diseases, in which minute living organisms, the bacteria, infect 
plants and multiply inside them in immense numbers. They may be 
transmitted on the fingers of primers or gain entrance from the soil 
through wounded roots (e.g., Bacterial Wilt disease). 

Fungus diseases, in which the disease results from the attack of parasitic 
moulds or micro-fungi. These parasitic fungi may attack the roots 
(e.g., Verticillium Wilt) ; or the stems of seedlings at ground level (e.g., 
Damping-off) ; or the leaves (e.g., Leaf Spot and Early Blight) ; or the 
fruit (e.g., Phoma fruit-rot ). Fungus diseases are usually spread by 
minute spores, which may be blown about in the air, or be carried in 
water or soil. 

Non-parasitio diseases, a miscellaneous group of troubles in which may be 
placed for convenience any abnormal condition which is not due to 
tlie attack of some definite parasitic or infectious organism, such as a 
virus, bacterium or fungus (e.g., Blossom End Rot, Sunburn , dc. ) . 

Eel- wok ms or Nematodes, which attack the roots, causing big clubby 
swellings. The eel-worms last over from season to season as eggs in the 
soil. 

Insect pests, the best known of which to the tomato grower are the “white 
fly” and the “green caterpillar.” 

Virus Diseases. 

Virus diseases are becoming an extremely important class of disease, 
as tlie severity of tomato spotted wilt in Australia and of sugar-beet curly- 
top and aster yellows in America, as well as many other diseases of economic 
importance, will bear witness. Virus diseases are also particularly difficult 
to investigate, because the casual agent, whatever it is, is so small that it 
cannot be seen with the highest powers of the microscope. We know, how- 
ever, that the sap from a diseased plant, when it is inoculated into a healthy 
plant, will cause the disease to appear in this healthy plant after an 
“incubation period” of about seven to 14 days. 

£ 
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The infectiveness of the sap varies very much in different virus diseases 
In tomato and tobacco mosaic and in tomato streak it is very infective, and 
the small amount which might be carried on the fingers after pruning a 
diseased plant would be quite sufficient to give the disease to several healthy 
plants pruned immediately afterwards without washing the hands. 

In other cases, however, and particularly those cases in which an insect 
is the carrier of the disease, the sap does not appear to be very infective 
directly on the fingers. In fact, in the case of aster yellows, it is said that 
the disease cannot be transmitted in any other way than by the insect 
carrier, which is a leaf-hopper. Tomato spotted with wilt falls in this class, 
and practically the whole of the spread of the disease in South Australia 
is the result of the sucking activities of the Liaek carnation thrips, which 
is the special insect vector of this disease. 

Control methods for virus diseases must be based upon our knowledge of 
these points particularly: — 

(1) A diseased plant is full of an infective sap. 

(2) This may be carried on the fingers and infect healthy plants in 

some eases, or 

(3) It may be carried about by some sucking insect. 

(4) A plant which has been infected by fingers or by insect bite shows 

no symptoms for the first 10 to 14 days or so, although its sap 
may be already infective during this time. 

(5) Plants of closely related families or weeds may carry the virus also. 

The information given in these five points would suggest the following 
methods for the control of virus diseases in general in tomato glasshouses 
(further details are given in the separate treatment t>f each disease) : — 

(1) Keep a keen eye open for diseased plants. Unfortunately it is 

often the most vigorous plants which become affected. When the 
earliest symptoms of a virus disease are noticed mark the 
affected plants, but do not touch them until the end of the day. 

(2) At the end of the day remove all marked plants carefully and 

bury them or burn them. Then wash the hands with soap and 
water, ami replace with healthy seedlings. 

(3) Control insects by spraying or dusting with nicotine sprays or 

dusts. 

(4) I)o not prune for a fortnight after virus diseases are noticed, but 

continue to mark j and replace affected plants each day and 
control insects. The plants which become affected during this 
fortnight were probably already infected when the first ones 
were noticed, and the idea of a fortnight’s cessation of pruning 
is to avoid the possibility of carrying on the sap from such 
infected plants which are still in the “incubation period” and 
not yet showing symptoms. 

(5) Avoid growing potatoes near the glasshouse, and also keep down 

all weeds, especially those closely related to the tomato, such as 
black nightshade. 

The buying of seedlings raised on some other property always brings 
with it the risk of introduction of virus diseases, as well as cf other diseases. 
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Bacterial Diseases. 

Bacteria are exceedingly minute living organisms. Those which attack 
plants have a simple rod-shaped form (Fig. la). When under suitable 
conditions for growth they multiply by dividing into two; soon each of the 
two divides into two again, so that there are four; and so on. Starting 
with one bacterium, if it divides into two in half an hour, and the progeny 
continue to divide every half-hour, at the end of 24 hours there would be 
280, ()(K), 000,000 ,000. Actually, of course, competition for food would take 
place before such numbers were reached, but they serve to show the immense 
powers of reproduction of these lowly organisms. 



Klfi. 1. (a) A small ((roup of hartcria. showing their rod-shapnl form and how tin y multiply hy dividing 

into two. Magnified 2.000 Hums. 

(b) Part of u thin section across the stem of a tomato plant diseased with bacterial wilt. Magnified 250 
times, so that only n very few of the cells can be shown : at this magnification the whole stem would be 10ft. 
across and a 1.000ft. high. The section passes across the cavity of two of the water-conducting vessels as 
well as across a number of the smaller strengthening cells. One of the water-conducting vessels has been 
blocked up by masses of bacteria. In a diseased plant on this scale columns of bacteria might, extend in the 
water conducting tubes for 500ft. to 1.000ft. up the plant as thickly massed as diawn ; this will give a faint 
idea of the enormous numbers of germs in a diseased plant, and how many could stick to one's finger, which 
would he about as thick as the trunk of a very big tree. 

Tluuv are very many kinds of bacteria. Some live only on non-living 
organic matter, such as those which decompose meat or those which turn 
milk sour, or those which bring about various chemical changes in the soil. 
Others are active parasites of animals or man and cause serious diseases; 
still others cause plant diseases. In each ease, however, it is a definite 
species of bacterium which causes a definite disease. Among plants, for 
example, the bacterium which causes bacterial blight of walnuts is quite a 
different one from that which causes bacterial wilt of tomatoes. 

ff, therefore, the bacterial wilt of tomatoes appears in a glasshouse where 
it has not been seen before, the bacterium which is the cause of the disease 
must have been introduced there in some way — either by buying seed or 
seedlings from some outside infected source, or perhaps by some visitor who 
has previously walked through a diseased house, or by water from some 
infected property higher up from which drainage water comes down, or in 
some other way. 

When disease-producing bacteria come in contact with the host plant 
which they normally attack, and gain entrance to the tissues inside (usually 
a small wound is necessary to enable them to penetrate) they multiply 
very rapidly. The food material which enables them to grow and multiply 
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is absorbed from the tissues of the host plant. The bacteria in their growth 
excrete ferments which dissolve the substances in the cells of the host 
plant, so that the infected parts soon collapse. A slimy liquid frequently 
oozes out when the infected part is cut across, and this liquid contains 
millions and millions of the bacteria. It is thus readily to be understood 
how a person pruning a diseased vine could get thousands of bacteria on 
his fingers when he pulled off a shoot, and could place some of these 
bacteria in a very suitable place for infection when he pulled the shoots 
off the next healthy plant. It is, in fact, frequently noticeable that when 
bacterial wilt breaks out in a house a number of plants next to one another 
along a row are first seen to be diseased. There is little doubt in such a 
case that the bacterium has been carried along on the fingers of the pruners. 

Control methods for bacterial disease in a glasshouse must, therefore, be 
based mainly on strict precautions for plant hygiene in order to prevent 
the bacteria being carried from plant to plant. This includes removal and 
destruction of diseased plants as soon as seen (as described before, this 
should be done at the end of the day, and the hands thoroughly washed 
with soap afterwards) ; a period of cessation of pruning to allow already 
infected plants to show up; the avoidance of replanting in holes from which 
diseased plants have been removed, for the bacteria live in soil and can gain 
entrance through wounded roots; or, if it is particularly desired to replant, 
watering the soil well and watering in the seedlings with Chesliunt mixture. 
On no account should diseased plants be left in, and the primers go along 
the rows as if no disease were there. In this way they are certain to spread 
the trouble to other healthy plants. 

Fungus Diseases. 

The fungi which cause plant diseases are microscopic, and it is usually 
only their effect on the plant, such as rotting of the roots, diseased spots 
on the leaves, &c., &c., which makes their presence evident to the naked 
eye. In all such eases, however, a scientific examination under the micro- 
scope reveals the fungus which is the cause of the trouble to be present in 
the diseased parts. 

Fungi are usually spread by microscopic “spores’' which blow about in 
the air. These spores germinate in moisture, and the fungus threads which 
grow out from them are capable of penetrating and growing within a suit- 
able host plant, thus bringing about a state of disease. 

Their action can best be explained by following what happens in a 
specific disease. The Early Blight disease of the leaves, which will be 
described later, may be taken as an example. In this ease th? spores are very 
characteristic in shape (Fig. 2a), consisting of a row of brownish cells 
tapering to a long point. They are too small to be seen by the naked eye, 
however, and are readily blown about in currents of air. They can easily 
settle on a tomato leaf and stick to it, just as small particles of dust stick 
to leaves. If moisture is then deposited on the leaves, such as frequently 
occurs in the early morning after cold nights, the spore absorbs moisture 
and begins to germinate. One or more thin, delicate “germ-tubes” push 
out from the spore, and soon begin to penetrate the surface of the leaf 
(Figs. 2b and c). Once they have actually penetrated through the outer 
cell-wall and arrived within the cell cavity just beneath where they lie on 
the leaf, they can begin to absorb food material from the plant. The fungus 
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threads continue to grow and branch and penetrate neighboring ceils, and 
as they grow they secrete ferments which dissolve the tissues of the plant 
and make them available as food to be absorbed by the fungus. The effect 
on the leaf is that a “ diseased spot” appears, where the tissues of the leaf 
are collapsed, but a microscope can still reveal the threads of fungus 
growing within the dead tissue. 

The spot gradually enlarges owing to the continued growth of the 
fungus. Finally comes the stage when the fungus is nearly full grown and 
it proceeds to form a crop of spores on special spore-bearing branches 
which a iv pushed through the surface of the leaf (Fig. 2d). Diseased spots 
on leaflets such as are \(j, be shown in Fig. 23, which, of course, have each 
arisen from the germination of a single spore, if examined under the 
microscope, would be found to be covered with a crop of some hundreds 



Fig. 2.— (a) Two spores of the Early Blight fungus. 

(/>) The way in which a spore germinates in water. 

(c) The wav in which the fungus penetrates into the plant. The spore is lying on the surface of the leaf, 
the cells o/ which are shown greatly magnified. Jt has germinated in some moisture on the surface, and the 

{ cexm-tube has penetrated through the outer wall and is now growing and branching within the cells of the 
eaf. 

( d ) A thin section through the edge of a diseased spot such as one of those in Fig. 23. Healthy leaf tissue 
is at the left, and the shrunken tissue of the diseased spot with the fungus threads growing through it is on the 
right. Actually, the amount of leaf-tissue shown is about as wide as a small pin’s head. The fungus has 
been growing for some time in the leaf and some of the fungus threads are already pushing out through the 
surface and forming a crop of spores over the diseased spot. At this magnification the diseased spot would 
he 6ft. across, so that only the edge of It can be shown and a very few of the spores ft produces. Some two 
to three thousand spores may be produced on a s'ngle diseased which originated from infection by 
single fungus spore as in ( c ). 

of fungus spores just like those in Fig. 2. These are easily detached and 
blown about, and are capable of germinating and reproducing the disease 
according to the cycle just described. 

It will be easily understood from the above how a few primary infections 
can soon produce sufficient spores to cause quite an epidemic. It is for 
this reason that the tomato grower should get the habit of noticing the 
smallest sign of disease, so that he can take immediate steps to combat it 
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before it spreads too far. Even the picking off of odd diseased leaflets 
in the early stages may be of considerable value in control, but it becomes 
impossible, of course, when there are many of them. 

The effectiveness of spraying for the control of fungi depends upon the 
fact that the healthy plant is coated all over with a fine layer of poison. 
This acts as a protection against infection, for if spores fall on the leaves 
and sufficient moisture comes to germinate them, the germ tubes absorb 
some of the poison and are killed before they can penetrate into the leaf. 
Spraying, of course, is no good after infection has occurred, for the 
fungus is then inside the leaf where the spray cannot reach it. Dusts act 
in the same way as sprays, and are often easier to apply in glasshouses. 
The important point to realise in using dusts and sprays is that the 
fungicide acts only as a protection to healthy growth, and that after a 
week or two when fresh growth has occurred at the top of the plant this 
will be unprotected by any covering of poison. 

The (jcneral control methods for fungus diseases may therefore be set 
down as: — 

(1) strict attention to plant hygiene, including removal and destruc- 

tion of diseased’ material where possible, for this may be a 
source of thousands of new spores. Especially at the end of 
the season an effort should be made to clean Up as thoroughly 
as possible and burn all refuse; 

(2) keep a sharp look-out for the first sign of the appearance of any 

fungus disease; and then 

(3) put on a protective covering of spray or dust as soon as there 

is a possibility of a disease spreading; 

(4) try and remedy any factors which may tend to increase the 

spread of the disease, it is possible that something may be 
done to reduce the humidity, or to stop the drip of rain in 
certain places, or sometimes disease is worse because a susceptible 
variety is grown and a change of variety will be of value. 

Fungus diseases are of such great variety, however, that general remarks 
are not sufficient, and the recommendations under each separate disease 
should be consulted. Soil fungi, for example, which attack the roots, 
cannot be checked by spraying, but the watering of Cheshunt mixture on 
to the soil may be of benefit in certain cases. 

< Non-Parasitic Diseases. 

This is simply a convenient group heading for a number of troubles 
which arc not caused by parasitic or infectious organisms, but which in 
most cases are due to something being wrong in the growing conditions. 
For example, a short period of drought may cause a rotten patch to 
appear at the end of a number of fruits — the so-called Blossom End Rot 
and various other non-parasitic troubles will be discussed in a subsequent 
issue. 

Eel-Worms. 

(A special section will be devoted to eeJ-worms later.) 
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Insects. 

When insects attack plants they are usually referred to as pests, and 
not as diseases. The insect pests which worry the tomato growers may 
he set down as: — 


Chewing 


insects 


\ cutworms. 

I green caterpillars or 


“grubs." 


( green aphis, 
white fly. 

surface mite (the cause of “golden stem"). 

Thrips (sucking insects), at least one species of which, the black carnation 
thrips, is responsible for spreading the spotted wilt disease, do not become 
sufficiently numerous in South Australia to be a pest in themselves; it is the 
serious nature of the virus disease which they carry and inoculate into 
plants which is responsible for the losses involved, and thrips as carriers 
of the virus are discussed under the heading of spotted w ilt. 


Control Methods for Insert Pests .- — These may be briefly stated here as 
arsenic-containing sprays, dusts, or baits for chewing insects, and nicotine- 
containing sprays or dusts for sucking insects (though cyanide fumigation 
is more efficient against white fly). 

Insecticides containing arsenic are known as stomach poisons , for the 
arsenic is taken in with the parts of the plant which are eaten, and acts as 
an internal poison. Insecticides containing nicotine are known as contact 
poisons, for they kill by direct action on t lie body. They are used because 
sucking insecls pierce the skin of the plant and suck the juices from the 
inside, and would not absorb any arsenic present on the surface. 

Even if some insect pest which was unknown to a grower made its appear- 
ance in his houses, therefore he should be able to apply the proper spray to 
control it by observing its feeding methods. If it actually ate the leaves, 
stems, or fruit, an arsenic spray would be indicated as the best to apply, 
whereas if it was merely a sucker a nicotine spray would be best to try first. 
If these methods were not satisfactory the grower would naturally make 
inquiries as to whether any scientific information was available which would 
aid in combating the insect in any other way. 

Control is not always the simple matter of applying a single spray. Thn 
habits of the insect must frequently be taken into account, and treatments 
be so adjusted as to catch insects at different stages in their life-historv. 
For example, in the treatment for white fly by fumigation, the adult and 
larval stages are killed but not the eggs, and a second treatment has to be 
done after from two to four weeks, according to the temperature, to kill 
adults which hatch from all the eggs present when the first fumigation was 
done. The details vary, of course, for each pest, and discussions will be 
made on the individual insect pests in a later issue. 


TOMATO DISEASES AND THE IK CONTROL. 

Key for the Identification of Diseases. 

The tomato grower can only identify a disease by the symptoms which 
diseased plants show. These are usually perfectly definite and characteristic 
for each disease, and wiien onee a disease is known there is rarely any 
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difficulty in recognising it again. The illustrations in this bulletin have 
been made from typical specimens taken from South Australian glasshouses, 
and should help to render identification easy. The following table of 
condensed descriptions of symptoms may be of further assistance in tracking 
down a disease to its proper cause. When the table is being used to identify 
a disease, if the short descriptions for the symptoms given under the 
sections Leaves, “Fruit/’ &c., appear to agree, the longer description 
of the disease on the page referred to should be looked up and carefully 
read. If the trouble still does not seem to fit correctly any of the described 
diseases, it would be advisable to send a specimen for identification either 
to the Department of Agriculture or to the Waite Institute. 


Troubles caused by insect pests, such as cutworms, stem-borers, &c., have 
not been included in the Table except in certain cases, such as Eelwornis 
and Brown Surface Mite, where the insect is too small to he seen with the 
naked eye. 

A. Seedling — Disease. 

L Constriction of stem at ground level with seedling * Damping-off. 
falling over (Fig. 15) 


2. Seedling stunted and purplish ; roots rotten, brown, 
and dying back from tips 

B. Whole Plant — 


* Vcrticillium wilt 
or other root- 
rot. 


1. Becomes suddenly stunted, young leaves bronzed Spotted wilt 
diffusely or in spots, or just with faint pallid spots (p. 262) 
if cold (Figs. 3, 4, 5, 8) 


2. Becomes slightly stunted, with young leaves rolled Mosaic (p 271) 
and with mottled yellow and green areas (Fig. 13) 


3. Young leaves with blackish collapsed spots or lines on Streak (p. 269) 
them ; small or large daik sunken streaks on stem 
or leaf stalks (Fig. 11) 


4. Top growth spindly, leaves yellowing from below * V erticillium wilt 
upwards or other root- 

rot. 


5. Whole plant wilting in warm part of day (Fig. 17) . . Do. 

6. Rank giant growth, no flowers ♦Buck plants 


7. Shoots going “ blind,” tufted and swollen at ends ♦Rosette 

(Figs. 31,32) 

8. Rusty bronze discoloration gradually spreading up ♦Brown surface 

stem and out on to leaves, which slowly shrivel mite. 

9. Becomes gradually stunted, sometimes sickly yellowish ♦Eelworms. 

or fruit not setting properly (Figs. 34, 35) 

* Illustrations and descriptions of disease will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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O. Leaves 

(a) Younger leaves only. 

1. Distinct bronze discolorations in spots or diffuse or 

only so faint as to be shiny when turned towards 
light ; occasionally only pallid circles or patches 

2. More sharply limited spots with tissue collapsed 

through to other side and more blackish. In spots 
or lines. Stem streaks also usuallv present. 
(Fig. 11.) 

3. Young leaves rolling round considerably, hard to 

spread out flat ; and often distinct yellow and 
green mottling (Fig. 13) 

(/>) Older leaves also affected. 

1. Small spots less than Jin., light-brown to ashy in 

centre with minute black dots in central part of 
spot (Fig. 21) 

2. Dark spreading spots, often zoned ” (Fig. 23) 

3. Odd leaflets dying first, shrivelling while still green 

(Fig. 14) 

4. Odd* leaflets dying first-, due to spread of light-brown 

diseased patches ; sometimes tufts ot mould 
(Fig. 24) 

f). Dark sooty growth on leaflets which will wash off, 
leaving leaflet with healthv tissue 

0. Rusty bronze discoloration spreading over leaves, from 
stem end. Leaflets gradually shrivelling 

7. Bottom leaves yellowing gradually and later dying 

from margins 

8. Pallid tissue in centre of leaflets (Fig. 30) 


Spotted wilt 
(p. 262) 


Streak (p. 269) 


Mosaic (p. 271) 


* Loaf -spot. 


♦Early blight. 
♦Bacterial blight. 


* Plevspora leaf 
blight. 


♦Mould following 
aphis or white 
fly. 

*Brow r n surface 
mite. 

♦ V erticillium wilt 
or other root- 
rot. 

♦Pallid leaves. 


I). Fruit ~ 

1. Large circular rotten patch at tip end of fruit (Fig. 28) 

2. A black rot starting from cracks at stem end (Fig. 27) 

3. Small “ bi rdseye spots with light centres (Fig. 25) . 

4. Tough white patch on one side of fruit (Fig. 29) 

5. Diffuse bronzing over skin of green fruit, which later 

develops fine network of cracks and scabs 

6. Fruit becoming soft and sloppy inside skin. This is a 

bacterial wet rot usually following grub injury 


♦Blossom -end rot 

*Phoma fruit rot. 

*Pleo8pora fruit 
spot. 

♦Sunburn. 

♦Brown surface 
mite. 

*See green eater- 
pi liars. 


Illustrations and descriptions of disease will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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E. Roots — 

]. Knotty or clubby swellings on the roots (Figs. 34, 35) 

2. Roots dying back from the tips, brownish, with bark 
easily stripping off central strand of wood. The 
most usual trouble is YerticiUiim wilt in which tin 1 
wood becomes browned inside roots and stem ; 
occasionally Black Dot root rot where black specks 
can be seen in the wood of rotted roots (Fig. 20), 
Jess frequently Pythium rots in which the roots 
die back without browning inside the stem 


* Eel worm < 

* V erticillinm wilt 

or other root- 
rot. 


Spotted Wilt. 

Description . — Spotted wilt is most serious as a disease of outdoor tomatoes, 
but in certain years it lias caused a great deal of loss in glasshouse tomatoes, 
arid has necessitated replanting houses even two or three times. 

The main symptoms of the disease are bronzing of the younger leaves, 
with cessation of growth of the plant. The disease is most severe in t be 
seedling stage, and in glasshouse work, in fact, tends to disappear as the 
weather warms up. (This does not mean that infected plants recover, but 
that as the season advances and the plants become older further infections 
gradually cease.) 



Flo. 3. — Diseased and healthy plants of Sensation tomato, showing an rarly stage in tin* effect of spotted 
wilt. The diseased plant has mised growth and has acquired a slightly bunched top wftli young 
leaves bent downwards. The young leaves have bronze markings on their upper surface. 


If the weather is eold and dull the bronzing characteristic of the disease 
may be very difficult to detect. Sometimes it can only be seen as a faint shiny 
appearance on the upper surface of affected leaflets when they are turned 
towards the light, tinder cold conditions plants frequently become only 
pallid in appearance, with suggestions of yellowish or whitish circular 


* Illustrations and descriptions of disease will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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blotches in the leaves. Bronzing as a symptom is thus most distinct, as a 
rule, when the plants are growing rapidly, and most indistinct, when the 
plants are not making rapid growth for some reason. It is rarely so definite 
and distinct on glasshouse plants as it frequently is on outdoor plants. 

In all eases, however, affected plants cease growth, and are soon readily 
picked out by the fact- that they are “left behind” by the more vapid 
growth of neighboring healthy plants (Fig. 3*). The appearance of the 
crown of leaves at the growing point of young plants also alters slightly, 
the leaves usually appearing somewhat sfiffer, bent a little more downwards 



Flo. 4. — Digoam! ami healthy toma* > plan 

wilt. Bronzing on Mu* upper loaws was seven*, ami 
marked stun ling again. 


from the Held showing a later stage in 
some of the leaflets have 


the effect, of spotted 
shrivelled. Note the 


lhau usual, and often somewhat bunched owing to the cessation of growth 
of the stem f Fig. 3'. The first slight changes in the normal relations of 
Ihc leaves at the growing point often enable affected plants in glasshouses 
to be noticed a day or two before the bronzing becomes definite (Fig. 8). 
If the plants are left in some days after they become affected they are soon 
noticeable by their dwarfness and by the fact that the leaves have not the 
good flat spread of normal plants, tin* leaflets often being slightly folded 
inwards. As stated previously, glasshouse plants do not usually continue 
to become affected after they have reached a height of some 18in. to 2ft. 
(The reason for this is obscure. It may be that old plants cannot easily be 
infected, or that, the humidity becomes too great for the tlirips, or partly, 
perhaps, that there is masking of symptoms due to higher temperature.) 


•Figures 3- 10 sire reproduced by permission of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research from C.8.I.R, Bulletin No. 44. 4 1 Investigations on ‘Spotted Wilt* of Tomatoes.’ 9 
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Outdoor plants may become affected at any age, and infection may 
continue right through the summer, though it usually diminishes in intensity 
after the plants are half grown. The bronzing on the young leaves usually 
appears suddenly while the plants are in full vigor (Pig. 5). In warm 
weather it may be very severe, and the affected shoots dry up in a few days, 
almost as if they had been scorched. The plants then present a rather 
unsighty appearance (Fig. 4) and produce no further useful growth or 
fruit during the season. 



Fig. 5. — Bronze markings of spotted wilt on the upper surface of a O olden Queen leaf. 


The fruit from affected plants may have more or less circular bronze- 
colored markings while still green (Fig. 6, hut not frequent) or variously 
shaped yellow blotchy areas when ripe (Fig. 7). These blotchy areas on 
ripe fruit may occur in the most varied patterns, from perfect concentric 
circle** to sharply defined inlands of bright red on yellow, or vice versa . 
«y r ^ from affected plants is not always blotched, however, and blotchy 
towards uq so be harvested from plants whose leaves are apparently normal, 
pallid in a^ 8on to believe, however, that in all eases where this particular 

— i chiness does occur it is the virus of spotted wilt which is 

* lihi 
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Cause . — Spotted wilt is caused by a “virus,” or infectious sap which 
is carried from plant to plant both in the field and in glasshouses in South 
Australia by a very small insect, a special kind of thrips known as the 
“black carnation thrips” (scientific name, Franldiniella insularis ) (Fig. 10). 
If a thrips has picked up the virus of the disease by feeding on a diseased 
plant, it may inoculate the disease into any healthy plant, upon which it feeds 
subsequently. It can even inoculate a plant by feeding for only 
a few hours (possibly less than an hour, although this has not yet been 



Fl(J. C. — Bronze markings of spotted wilt on a green 
tomato fruit. 



Fin. 7.-- Irregular red and yellow blotches on a ripe 
tomato fruit from a spotted wilt diseased plant. 



Fig. 8. — Diseased and healthy Early Dwarf Bed seedlings, showing the very slight stunting, with bending 
downwards ot the young leaves and folding together of the leaflet#, which is often the only sign of 
spotted wilt in the earliest stages. 

tested). It may then be disturbed perhaps and fly to a second plant, and 
so on for a life of several weeks. It is easy to see, therefore, how a very 
few insects in a glasshouse may cause very considerable loss, simply by 
moving from plant to plant and inoculating the virus of spotted wilt into 
each plant they feed on. 
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The virus of spotted wilt, when it is inoculated into a plant by the 
feeding of infective thrips, takes some 10 to 14 days to develop inside the 
plant before the top shows the bronzing and stunting symptoms. When 
diseased plants are noticed, therefore, it is scarcely ever possible to find 
the insect still on them which inoculated the disease into them. In this 
time it is almost certain to have moved on and inoculated several other 
plants. It is often possible, however, by careful examination, to detect the 
feeding-marks which the insect made. These are usually very inconspicuous, 
however, and consist only of one or more small sucked-out areas with a few 
black dots of excreta on them or near them (Fig. 0). They will probably 
be found on one of the older leaves, for the plant will have made some 
growth during the 14 days or so incubation period of the disease since the 
time of inoculation by the thrips. 



Fig. 9. — Tomato leaflet* showing the «mall sucked-out areas (<i) with black spots 
of excreta on them, the feeding marks of the black carnation thrips, which 
spreads tomato spotted wilt. The disease is inoculated into the leaf by Infec- 
tive insects when they feed. 


Life-history of the Black Carnation Thrips, the Insect Carrier of the 
Spotted Wilt Virus. — Since it is the black carnation thrips which is 
responsible for spreading the virus of spotted wilt, it is advisable to know 
as much as possible of the habits of this insect with a view to cheeking the 
thrips, if possible. 

The thrips itself is a small, neat, black insect, about l/12th inch, long, 
which can move by quick hops or by short flights. It never becomes very 
abundant on tomatoes, and is usually very difficult to find, even when 
spotted wilt is spreading rapidly in the glasshouse. 

The eggs are laid by the female in the leaf-tissue near where she feeds, 
being pushed just underneath the skin of the leal*. A female may lay from 
one to as maqy as eight eggs per day, the average number being three 
or four. 
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After some 10 days (more or less according to whether the temperature 
is low or high), the eggs hatch, and very small larva* struggle free and 
begin to feed on the tissues of the leaf. At first they are scarcely visible, 
but gradually grow until they have the appearance of a very small yellow 
or orange-colored grub about half the size of a pin’s head. 

When full fed they go down to the soil for the pupa stage, in which they 
gradually change into a fully formed adult with wings (Fig. 10). 

On emergence from the soil as adults they again seek plants to feed upon. 
If the plant on which they were hatched and spent their larval life was one 
infected with spotted wilt, t he larvae will have picked up the virus of the 
disease in feeding, and the adults will also be infective and capable of 
inoculating the disease into any further healthy plants they feed upon. 
The adults may live from one to several months. Females can lay eggs 
which will develop normally without having been fertilised by males. 



Fig. 10. — A black carnation thripa ( Frankiiniella insularin), the insect 
which spread tomato spotted wilt. Magnified ;'»() times. 

Control . — No way has yet been discovered of killing a virus after it has 
been inoculated into a plant, so that all efforts towards the control of spotted 
wilt at present must be directed to preventing the inoculation of the plants 
by infective thrips. 

The first question which the glasshouse grower will ask is, “How do the 
thrips get in to the glasshouse? Where do they come from!" Unfortunately, 
the black carnation thrips, which carries tin* spotted wilt virus, is a very 
widely distributed thrips, and occurs in numerous garden flowers and weeds, 
especially in summer and autumn. There is no proof yet. however, that 
they do actually fly into glasshouses, though the occurrence of the first 
spotted wilt affected plants near the doors in many cases would seem to 
suggest that they sometimes do get in through the doors or broken panes at 
the ends. 
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In other eases, however, proof has been obtained that they arc carried 
in from the seedbeds when the young seedlings are planted out, and this 
Ls probably the most frequent way of their gaining entrance. Not only may 
the adults be carried in, but also eggs still unhatched in the leaf, or larva* 
feeding on the leaves, or even pupa* in the soil round the roots. It is, there- 
fore advisable to keep a sharp look-out right from the commencement 
for traces of thrips feeding-marks on the seedlings in the seedbeds. Some- 
thing can be done to check the insects, if they appear, by picking off 
leaflets with feeding-marks on them and spraying or dusting the plants 
thoroughly with nicotine. Probably, however, it w f ould be more satis- 
factory to see that the seedbeds are kept free of weeds when tljey are 
empty, that weeds do not grow r close round them at any time, to use 
specially prepared soil for the seedbeds as described on page 158 (September 
issue), to place the seed frames as far as possible from garden flowers, and to 
see that the sides and covers of the frames are reasonably tight, (.'asm have 
been recorded where new' glasshouses or seed frames erected on new land have 
had more spotted wult in them than old houses. The explanation is 
probably that the insect carrying the disease was present in the weeds 
on the virgin land. 

Not all individuals of the black carnation thrips carry the virus of spotted 
w T ilt. They must first have picked up the virus of the disease by feeding 
on an infected tomato plant or an infected weed. Cases have been seen 
where thrips and their feeding-marks were present in .a' glasshouse and 
no spotted wilt was there. It is as well to be on the safe side, however, 
and make an effort to cheek thrips right from the early seedbed stage. 

The next question to be considered is, 4 4 Can anything be done once 
infected thrips have gained entrance to a glasshouse and are already 
spreading the spotted wilt?” Very little success has been obtained in 
the few r experiments carried out so far where spotted wilt had already 
infected a quarter or more of the plants when the experiments com- 
menced. Matters, however, should never be allowed to develop so far, 
for at such a stage it is not only the quarter already showing the disease, 
but possibly a still larger number which have already been inoculated 
and which are still in the incubation period, which are actually infected. 
Leaving infected plants in also considerably increases the chances for the 
multiplication of infective thrips. If the recommendations on pages 161-2 
(September issue) for the regular removal and burial of diseased plants at 
the end of every day are carried out this must necessarily considerably 
reduce the chances for multiplication of the disease. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that because of the long incubation period of the disease one can never 
“catch up,” so to speak, and get rid of all actually infected plants at once. 

The value of spraying or dusting as an aid in the control of the disease 
also requires further investigation. A comparatively few thrips, half the 
size of a pin's head, can cause losses running into hundreds of plants in 
a glasshouse. Spraying would have to be extremely thorough to get 
these few thrips, and eggs in the leaves and pupae in the soil are out of 
reacli of sprays. Since nicotine sprays are known to kill thrips, however, 
it is worth doing until further experimental work has devised a better 
method. At least two sprayings at an interval of 10 days should be 
given, using a nicotine-soap spray or a nicotine dust. If dust is used the 
temperature should be at least above 76°, and the warmer the better. 
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Summarising control methods for spotted wilt in glasshouses: — 

(1) Keep seedf rames free from weeds during the time when they 

are not in use, and no weeds growing near them. 

(2) Use a special soil for seedf rames which has not had weeds growing 

on it for a year. 

(3) Keep a careful watch on the seedlings in the seedbeds for signs of 

thrips feeding-marks. If noticed, pick off leaflets which have 
been fed upon and spray with nicotine-soap mixture. 

(4) Remove and bury infected plants from the glasshouses every day 

and spray twice w r ith strong nicotine-soap spray at an interval 
of 10 days. Nicotine dust may be used if the temperature is 
S0° or more. 

The control of spotted wilt in outdoor crops is at present still more 
difficult than glasshouse control. There is no direct method, such as 
spraying or dusting, which can be recommended as sufficient in itself. 
Tomatoes grown out in the country, well away from flower gardens, suffer 
much less from spotted wilt than those near the city, probably because 
the carrier thrips is not so abundant. Rotation of crops, so that tomatoes 
are not grown on land which has had tomatoes or potatoes the year before, 
is of value. Good cultivation of the soil before the tomatoes are planted 
and the keeping down of unnecessary weeds round the patch also assist. 
Particular attention should be given to getting out weeds of the same 
family as tomato, such as black nightshade. Finally, it is advisable to 
go through periodically (as frequently as possible) and pull out and destroy 
infected plants, especially in the young stages. These plants never do 
any good, and serve as centres from which infection can spread to healthy 
neighbors. The evidence at present available points to these indirect 
methods being of more value in control than direct spraying or dusting. 
Under certain conditions a nicotine-containing spray or dust may do some 
good. 

Streak Disease. 

Description . — Streak disease (sometimes called stripe disease) may cause 
black stripes running up the stem of a plant, irregular black spots and 
lines on the younger leaves (Fig. 11), and sunken, discolored pits on the 
fruit (Fig. 12). In young plants it is usually only the markings on the 
leaves which are noticeable, though small, sunken streaks may also occur 
on the stem. At this stage it is sometimes very difficult to distinguish 
from spotted wilt. On older plants, however, the symptoms become more 
characteristic and easy to distinguish from spotted wilt. The stripes up 
the stem sometimes run for long distances and may he Jin. or more in 
width, the tissue being sunken and grey-brown to black. The marks on 
the leaves are distinct from those of spotted wilt in that they are never a 
bronzing on the surface of the leaf in the early stages, but the tissue col- 
lapses right through and the marks can be seen on both sides of the leaf. 
They are also very definite and sharply marked spots or line's, and do 
not have the diffuseness so characteristic of spotted wilt. The color is 
also darker, being black in tint instead of the bronzing of spotted wilt. 
In many eases the leaf markings occur as irregular lines running more 
or less parallel to the midrib or main vein (Fig. 11), though leaves with 
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merely small, scattered, collapsed spots are also common. The fruit mark- 
ings, sunken, irregular in shape, and discolored brownish arc very 
characteristic. 



Fig. 11. — Tomato streak disease on the leaves, showing the Mark sunken markings visible from 

both side's. 



Fig. 12. — Tomato streak disease on the fruit, showing the characteristic brownish, sunken markings. 

Very frequently infected plants are found to be several all together in 
a ‘row, and the explanation of these cases is probably that the infection 
was carried on the fingers from one plant to the next during pruning. 

Cause . — Streak disease is caused by a “ virus'* or infective sap, which 
may be carried from plant to plant directly on the fingers, or by green 
aphis. Like other virus diseases it has an incubation period of some 10 to 
14 days, more or less, from the time of inoculation until the time when it 
is first visible as blackish spots and streaks on the younger leaves. During 
this time the amount of virus, which w^as probably extremely small when 
it was inoculated, has been multiplying within the plant until by the time 
symptoms show the whole plant is full of the infectious virus. 
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In North America streak disease is considered to be due to a mixture 
of two viruses (tomato mosaic and potato mosaic). The symptoms of streak 
disease in South Australia differ somewhat from those in North America, 
and so we cannot yet conclude that the same explanation of the cause holds 
here. We also have no information as yet on how the disease lasts over 
from season to season. It appears to be entirely a glasshouse disease here, 
and is not met with in the outdoor crops. 

Control . — The most common way of spreading streak disease in glass- 
houses appears to bo on the fingois of primers. The small amount of sap 
which may get on the fingers from pruning a diseased plant (even though 
it may not yet be showing symptoms of the disease) seems to be sufficient 
to carry the disease on to the next healthy plant pruned. Here again the 
recommendations on pages lbl-2 (September issue) for frequent inspection, 
marking, and removing of diseased plants <(t the erul of the elmj , would 
probably assist greatly in the control of streak disease. In addition, the 
halving of pruning for a fortnight if streak plants are seen is advisable, so 
that all infected plants have the opportunity to show up before pruning 
could spread the virus from plant to plant. 

Aphis should also In* kepi under control with nicotine-soap spray or 
nicotine dust. 

A curious feature of streak disease is that it is considerably influenced 
by the manorial treatment. Nitrogenous manures, and especially nitrate of 
soda, make it worse, whereas sulphate of potash tends to check it. The 
balanced manure suggested on page 1G3 i September issue) will tend to keep 
tin* disease in check, but if an outbreak does occur at a late stage when plants 
an* too big to pull out, potash can be applied at a rate as heavy as 401bs. 
per 100ft. of house, and will help considerably in firming up the fruit and 
reducing the amount of pitted fruit. 

Mosaic Diskasi:. 

lh'avriptwn.— Mosaic disease is not always easy to detect, and yet at times 
it may be* extremely pronounced. It may show as an indefinite mottling of 
the leaves, in which light green and dark green areas •occur together. Very 
often the leaves have a puckered appearance owing to the light green and 
dark green areas growing at different rates, so that the leaf cannot be 
spread out flat. Under glasshouse conditions there is usually considerable 
rolling inwards of the margins of the leaves (see Fig. 13). Also, under 
some conditions there may be very considerable distortion of the leaf- 
blades, which may occur to such an extent that some of the leaf-blades 
may not develop at all, there, being only thin thread-like midveins, a 
stage which has been named “ fern-leaf,” or “stringy-leaf. ” The mottling 
due to mosaic should not be confused with that of the pallid leaves to be 
illustrated in Fig. 30. Mosaic mottling is a mottling of light green and dark 
green areas, and does not become whitish and pallid; it is nearly always 
accompanied by leaf-rolling, twisting, or distortion. 

In its milder forms it is sometimes very difficult to detect whether a plant 
is infected with mosaic or not, although if the young plants are growing 
vigorously there is usually not much difficulty. Iu the later stages of 
growth the effect may vary from a very small to quite a considerable 
reduction in yield of fruit, due mainly to non-setting of the blossoms. What 
fruit there is, however, is usually normal in appearance. 
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Cause . — Mosaic is due to another “virus,” or infective sap. It is 
extremely infectious, and the small amount which adheres to the fingers 
or pruning knife after pruning a diseased plant may he quite sufficient to 
inoculate several healthy plants pruned subsequently. In some cases, in 
fact, merely brushing against a diseased plant and then brushing against 
a healthy one may be sufficient to inoculate the latter. Once again, although 
an exceedingly small amount of virus is sufficient to transmit the disease, it 
soon multiplies in an infected plant, which in a few days becomes full of 
virus in every part. 



Aphis, after sucking a diseased plant, can also transmit the disease 
subsequently to any healthy plants on which they feed. 

Control . — The routine of inspection, marking, and removal of diseased 
plants at the end of every day or two, as previously recommended, will 
be of great assistance in preventing the spread of mosaic disease. If 
several cases appear it would be advisable to prune only once a fortnight, 
so a*i to avoid spreading the virus from plants which are still in the 
incubation period. It would also be safer to mark doubtful plants and 
prune them at the end of the day. 

All plants removed should be buried or burnt, for the virus of mosaic 
disease is very long lived, and may last in well-rotted compost heaps for 
several years. It is not always easy to say where the first infection every 
season comes from. The keeping of seedbeds free from weeds while they 
are not in use will most probably aid in reducing the chance of these first 
infections. Aphis should be controlled by nicotine sprays or dusts. 

[To be continued.] 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


hi the presence of a record attendance of delegates and visitors the Forty-first Annual 
Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia was opened in the Way Hall 
on Monday, September 15th, llk’.O, at 8 pan., by His Excellency the Governor, Brigadier- 
General the Hon. Sir Alexander llore-Ruthven^ V.C., K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 

Officers present at the opening ceremony included the lion. S. It. Whitford, M.L.C. 
(Minister of Agriculture); Messrs. F. Coleman (Ohairman) ; II. N. Wicks (Vice- 
Chairman); A. M. Dawkins; Geo. Jeffrey; J. W. Sandford; R. II. Martin; A. J. Cooke; 
S. Shepherd; A. L. AlVEwin; 1*. 11. .Tones; Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agricul- 
ture) ; W. R, Birks (Principal, Roseworthy Agricultural College); members, Advisory 
Hoard of Agriculture; Messrs. W. J. Bpafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture); Geo. 
Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) ; O. F. Amlerson (Acting Poultry Expert); W. J. 
Adey (Director of Education) ; Professor J. Prescott and Dr. J. Davidson (Waite Research 
Institute); other officers of the Department of Agriculture; II. C. Pritchard (General 
Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretin y, Agricultural Bureau). 

The following delegates attended; — Alawoona- W. Pauli; Allandale East. — W. M. 
Laslett; Alma- -A. B. Smyth, A. II. Shepherd; Angaston — Win. Siblov, Win. Patching; 
Arthurton— II. D. Noble, L. Gordon; Auburn Women’s — Miss L. Dennison, Aid’s. J. F. 
Sehinerl; Bnlhannnh — C. G rushy, H. Kollbuseh; Balaklava — H. B. Schaefer, H. Alasters; 
Meet a loti Valley — II. K. Paul, T. Jones; Belalie North — W. Cummings ( jun.) ; Belalie 
Women V- -Mrs. Alec Mitchell, Mrs. E. L. Orchard; Berri — A. G. Jarvis, A. V. Mills; 
Blackheath — 11. Paech; Black Springs — C. Dunn, A. Heinrich; Blackwood — F. B. James, 
II. Goldsack; Block E — AL Pot hick, A. R. Ncnke; Blyth — W. O. Lime, II. E. Zwecke; 
Booleroo Centre — S. McAlahon; Boolgun — W. A. Ellis, K. Castle; Borrika — E. H. Ilux- 
lable, V. V. Brown; Bowhill— -A. S. Just, A. P. Spry; Brinkley — E. G. Humphrey, C. II. 
Pearson; Brinkworth — G. E. Ottens, H. Snow; ltrownlow — G. H. Roocke, F. Woithe; 
Buchanan — L. V. Bell; Bute— E. Ebsary ; Bugle — II. Hallman, E. T. Smith; Butler — 
1>. B. Butler; Oalea — Pat. Alurphy, Ed. Roberts; Caliph — G. II. Trevilyan, W. H. Todd; 
Caltowie- — J. E. Lehmann, U. W. Wilkinson; Caralue — E. T. Alarshall; (Chanda da — R. 
Lovedav, 0. Wheaton; ftlierry Gardens — C. G. Terrell, i. N. Stone; Olanfield — H. L. 
Billing; Clare — J. Scales, 11. F. Hicks; Clarendon — L. C. Spencer, T. 11. Brooks; Ooomau- 
dook — F. E. Ballard, W. R. Trestrail; Coonawnrra- -Win. Snolling; Copcville — J. N. 
Collins, G. II. Sutherland; (Amgena — II. B. Patterson, W. II. White; Dudley — A. G. 
Telfer ; Elbow Hill— W. T. Cooper, S. V. Wake; Eudunda— 11. 1). Michael; Eurelia— J. 
l’olden; Kurelia Women’s — Miss F. Ivaerger, Aliss C. Brown; Evcrard East — F. C. 
Hughes, E. G. Colton; Gladstone — J. 11. Sargent, (i. AL Black; Gladstone Women’s — Mrs, 

F. C. Spottswood, Alias J. Sargent; Geranium — E. J. Williams, L. S. Prousc; Goode — 
A. A. Hewlett, Fred, llandke; Goode Women’s — -Aliss C. M. Paech, Aliss I). AI. Fagan; 
Green Patch — 0. J. Whillas, E. Chapman; Hanson — W. J. Woollacott, H. J. Turner; 
Hartley — John Brook; Iloyleton — W. J. Chapman, P. J. Saunders; Inman Valley — R. J. 
Gregory; Jamestown — W. G. R. Bradtke, 0. L. Ilewett; Kalangadoo Women’s — Mrs. 

G. Ellison, Aliss A. Kennedy; Kanni — F. A. Hoad, F. W. Woodhead; Kalyan — V. A. 
Lulirs; Kangairilla — I). A. Bottrill; Kangarilla Women’s — AT vs. J. White, Airs. G. Thorpe; 
Keith — A. Al. Dcnsley, A. W. Shannon; Kelly — E. H. Eatts, Wm. Wornum; Ki Ki — 
0. Blucher, W. Goodall; Koolunga — F. J. Pedler; Koonibba — E E. E. Lutz; Koonunga 
— B. J. Mickan; Koppio — M, Gardner; Kringin — II. Dunn, E. Werner; Kulkawirra — 
J. Kelly, O. H. Robin; Kybybolite — I). Quinn, C. Oastine; Lameroo — Colin Wendt, R. J. 
Koch; Laugher ne ’« Creek — R. L. Borrett; Laura — E. Pech; Laura Bay — W. L. Edson, 
A. R. Lowe ; Light’s Pass — A. J. Chapman, T. W. Roenfeldt; Lone Pine — E. R. Hentselike, 
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H. Milde; Loxton— - M. Shannon; Lyndocli — J. S. Hammat, E. C. Filsell; Mai la la — 
E. G. W. Earl; Maltee — L. M. Martin, N. J. O. Sporne; Mangalo — F. Coles; Matranm- - 
A. Rogers, T. Ilinkley; McGillivray — D. G. Smjith, T. C. Humphries; McLaren Flat — 
Gao. Dowdell, Wm. Mobsby; Meribah — L. N. Galley, E. H. Carr; .Millicent — E. J. 
Mitchell, H. J. llutchesson; Millicent Women ’s — Mrs. W. H. Altscliwuger, Mrs. W. Varcoe; 
Miltalie — G. J. Payne, J. P. Story; Mindarie — J. E. McCabe; Modbury — D. Slieenan, 
A. Pitman; Monarto -South — H. A. Hein, M. Kuehel; Moonta — N. O. McCauley; Mount 
Barker — L. Frame, II. Hunt; Mount Bryan — J. R. Simpson, W. H. Quinn; Mount Corn 
pass — B. Proctor, A. Kidman; Mount Gauthier — E. W. Tollner, G. T. Gurry; Mount 
Hope — J. H. Vigar; Mount Pleasant — W. T. Yigar; Mudamuckla — R. Clement, V. V. 
Brandon; Mundalla — L. M. Dinning, A. Ross; Murray Bridge — S. S. Jones, A. Wells; 
Murraytown — E. B. Pitman, Fred. Borgas; Mypolonga — L. R. Haynes; Nantawarra — 
E. Y. Hamdorf, K. W. Young; Narridy — II. K. Lock; Narrung — J. W. MeNicol, D. 
Bakewell; Nelshaby Women's — Mrs. S. M. Jose, Miss A. E. Lawrie; Nelshaby — II. 
Franks, E. Williams; Netherton — F. H. Jessup. O. M. Wilkin; Nunkeri — H. 8. Sanders; 
Orroroo — N. S. Lillicrappe, A. I. MfcCallum ; Owen — M. Freebairn; Palabie — C. A. Rash- 
leigh, E. H. Rashleigh; Parilla — J. II. Seulil; Par ilia Well — W. H. Simpson, N. E. 
Venning; Parilla Well Women's — Miss D. IVrgusson, Miss S. Burford; Parrakie — 
W. J. B. Halliday; Paruna- — F. A. Hondow, A. A. Fetch; Paskeville — W. B. Cox, J. 
Prouse; Penola — H. B. H. Richardson, F. W. liinze; Pen wort ham — A. T. Duke, H. 
Richardson; Petersville — F. Duke; Pinnaroo — A. T. Hawthorne, II. W. Davis; Pinnaroo 
Women's — Mrs. W r . B. Davis, Mrs. C. R. Mattiske; Pinbong — II. B. Seholz; Pinkawillinie 
— S. C. Johnson; Port Elliot — F. C. Keen, J. I\ Colebatch; Pygery — Wm. Duggin, P. II. 
Heath; Quorn — O. Noll, L. Eckert; Rapid Buy — G. V. Roper; Redhill — II. J. Crouch, 
J. V. Durden; Rendelsham — S. 8. Smith, F. R. White; Riverton — O. E. I^ongbottom; 
Rudall — H. Palmer, R. Crabb; Saddleworth Women's — Miss E. D. Patridge, Miss H. I). 
Coleman; Sandalwood — J. E. Hood, A. Grant; Scott's Bottom — F. Butler, E. L. Atkin- 
son; Smoky Bay — H. Denton; Snowtown — A. K. Dolling, N. B. McDonald; Spalding— 
S. Trengrove; Strathalbyn — J. R. Rankine, II. A. Eckert; Streaky Bay — A. T. Barns, 
A. E. Cotton; Talia — J. McBeath, Wm. Cameron; Taplan — W. J. Hamilton, P. R. 
Hodge; Taragoro — Ted. Winters, C. Hoffriditer ; Tarlee — II. Battlev; Tatiara — II. (i. 
Fisher, L. II. Butler; Thrington — II. K. Quealc, H. Rodda; Tulkineara — F. II. Vardon; 
Truro — L. F. Denholm; Tweedvale — W. E. Wudtke; Virginia — T. O’Loughlin, W. 8. 
King; Waikerie — L. B. Pope; Wallala — H. V. Brown, J). Ooxon; Wamiearah — W. C. 
Slater, J. S. O 'Shaughnessy ; Warramboo — F. Chilinan; Wasleys — F. P. Diment, C. R. 
Currie; Wasleys Women's — Mrs. Day, Mrs. Wilson; Watcrvale — G. Holder; Weavers — 
N. G. Agnew, H. W, Cornish; Wepowie — Ed. C. Roocke, Dean Gregurke; Wauraltee — 
A. Mitchell; Wilkawatt Women's — Mrs. H. L. Billing, Mrs. II. Pritchard; Williamstown 
Women's — Mrs. G. Haminat, Mrs. E. Rowe; Willovvie — W. B. Bull, J. L. Schmidt; Wil- 
mington — J. F. A. Zimmer maim, N. Christoplmrson ; Windsor — R. C. Ford; Wirrabara 
— A. B. Curtis, Jos. Hollitt; Wirrilla — A. Sandow, J. Ross; Wirrilla Women's — Mrs. R. 
Woods; Wolseley — H. O. M. Pilgrim, E. W. Sharrad; Wudinna — Chas. Newbon, W. P. 
Hartley; Yadnarie — H. W. Zinkler; Yallunda — A. Cabot, It. P. Cabot; Yandiah — W. 
Keller; Yantanabie — J. B. Lvarutz; Yeelanna — W. J. Johnson; Yorketown — C. B. Stead; 
Yurgo — H. Kelley; Kyancutta — F. E. B. Daniels, J. A. O'Loughlin; Parilla Women's 
—Mrs. C. Phillis, Mrs. Welden. 

OPENING CEREMONY. 

In the eourse of the opening address, Ilis Excellency said he supposed there had never 
been a time in the history of the country when the importance of bringing the aid of 
science to agriculture had been greater. The one subject occupying their minds was how 
to reduce the cost of production, especially in the export industries. One certain method 
was by reducing the cost of the production of wheat, wool, and meat by eliminating 
the pests that destroyed and hampered the growth of those valuable commodities. They 
were all anxious, to improve and increase trade within the British Empire, and that could 
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only be effected if they could compete in British markets with other countries. It was 
staggering to And that one-tenth of what the country received for its wool last year 
went to balance the loss inflicted by blowfly and footrot. Such figures revealed how 
large a margin might be saved t and how immediately closely connected was the work of 
scientific research in the cause of Empire development. Australia might well be the stock 
farm of the Empire, supplying cheap meat to all those parts less well situated. 

DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Not only was the lowering of production costs a question of overcoming pests and 
diseases; there was also a huge field of positive health work in agriculture, in breeding 
better animals for fleece, hide, or meat; introducing new fodder plants, improving 
cultivation of grain and fruit, and basing settlement schemes on fuller knowledge of 
the properties of the soil. But in order to get the best results co-operation between 
the scientist in the laboratory and the man on the land was essential. Although he had 
found among farmers and agriculturists a considerable amount of interest, he regretted 
(hat occasionally he found a good deal of ignorance as to what the scientists were doing. 
The great task now was to disseminate the knowledge gained. Co-operation was also 
needed between the different institutions and scientists throughout the Empire, so that 
no time and money should be spent in covering ground for which results were already 
in existence elsewhere. 

At the instance of Mr. G. Jeffrey, seconded by Mr. R. H. Martin, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded His Excellency for opening the Congress. 

The Minister's Address. 

Addressing the Congress, the Hon. S. R. Whit ford, M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture) 
said: — ^ ^ It is with pleasure that 1 find myself called upon to-night to address this great 
body of organised primary producers. I am, as you are no doubt aware, comparatively 
new to office, and fear that my Parliamentary and administrative duties have not hitherto 
allowed me to come into as elose contact with you ns I could have wished. I am 
persuaded that you will find me to improve upon closer acquaintance, and I trust that, 
in due course, time wdll remedy this apparent shortcoming of mine. I am reminded, 
however, that in the eyes of some this may not be my only shortcoming; it may be 
objected that I am Minister of Agriculture without any personal knowledge of agri- 
cultural operations. But, just because I am unfortunate enough not to have been a 
farmer of sorts, yon must not imagine fox a moment that my interest in rural pro- 
duction is lukewarm. Indeed, I shall go as far as to say that here in South Australia 
nobody is adequately fitted to hold a prominent position an public, life who is not 
intensely conscious of the importance of rural production both to himself as an individual 
and to the State as a whole. Moreover, am 1 not surrounded by a competent technical 
staff, upon whose advice I can always depend when trouble looms ahead? As for myself, 
what I laek in knowledge and experience in these matters, I promise to make good in 
helpful sympathy with all those who in these difficult times are carrying the burden of 
rural production; nor, I trust, shall 1 l>e appealed to in vain by those to whom I can 
be of any Ministerial assistance. 

But, ok consideration, I think that layman though T be in matters agricultural, I 
can claim two points of contact with you, w'hich should assist towards our mutual under* 
standing. I have lieen a miner, and therefore a primary producer; and whilst your 
days might be said to be usefully occupied in tickling the surface of the earth, mine, 
in earlier times,, took me into its bow’cls in quest of a livelihood. I entertain no doubts 
as to which of these occupations is the pleasanter of the two; bui whilst I might be in 
two minds as to which is the mom honorable, I am personally convinced and I am sure 
that you will agree with me— that there is no other occupation more honorable or more 
useful to mankind than cither of these two.. 
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My second point of contact lies in the fact that, whilst. I can look upon you collectively 
as an organisation for that typo of mutual assistance that comes from the free exchange 
of experience and ideas, I, on my part, have been an organiser of industrial bodies for 
mutual help and economic defence. These facts, I take it, will help me to visualise your 
efforts and your troubles with the sympathy of complete understanding. It is often 
said of rural producers that relative isolation, coupled with incessant struggle against 
intangible forces, tend to make them unrepented individualists, whom a superhuman 
smith alone could weld into mutually helpful association. Your corporate existence of 
over 42 years would seem to give the He to any such suggestion; but perhaps I should 
attribute your success in this direction to the rigid exclusion of political and religious 
topics from the ambit of your activities. I am told that you have 300 Branches dis- 
tributed over the length and breadth of the State, aggregating 8,200 members, and I 
realise very fully that your claim to speak on behalf of tlic rural community as a whole 
is based upon quite adequate competency. I ain particularly pleased to learn that the 
ladies have not been overlooked, and that you have 18 women’s Branches, eight of which 
have been opened in the present yeaT. In no other occupation is woman to a greater 
extent the active working partner of man than in rural industries, and in no other, I 
fear, has she, as a rule, less opportunity for personal development and relaxation. Hence, 
I trust that these women's Branches will do much towards raising the status and 
improving the outlook of country womenfolk. The only fault T have to find is that 
38 Branches out of a total of 300 seems to me an altogether disproportionate number. 
There should, in my opinion, be as many women ’s Branches as there are men ’s. 

I may be expected to say something about the agricultural policy of, the Government 
to which I have the honor to belong. I shall remind you, however, that we am going 
through troublous times of world wide incidence, and that since our assumption of office 
the financial outlook lias unavoidably and inevitably overshadowed every other issue. 
Nevertheless, I do not wish to imply that this Government, any more than any other 
Government worthy of the name, can afford to overlook the national claims of rural 
production; indeed, had Ihere been any need, the financial crisis through which we are 
passing would have sufficed to make the position clear. Our debts — incurred very largely 
apart from war commitments in the development of a new country — can be met from 
one source only, namely, the primary products of the country. The present Government 
is well aware of this position and to the limit of its means is anxious to foster rural 
production in the general interests of the State. Many of you, I know, have been putting 
up a gallant fight against adverse seasons and falling market prices, and I can realise 
how much at times your patience must have been tried by these insistent demands for 
greater and greater production. Unfortunately, as a community, we find ourselves 
to-day in an exceedingly difficult position, partly, it must be owned, of our own creation; 
and, whilst we need entertain no doubts as to eventual extrication, there appear, humanly 
sjffeaking, to bo two things only that can open the way to an early return of normal 
conditions, namely (3) strictest economy in both personal and national affairs, and 
(2) highest possible returns* from primary production. In the circumstances, therefore, 
whilst realising that the value of returns is dependent partly upon market prices, I 
feel that I, too, must add my voice to those of others who have already asked you, on 
behalf of the State, to aim persistently at maximum production from your holdings, 
particularly in the matter of products enjoying a ready demand on the markets of the 
world, such as wheat, wool, fat lambs, eggs, and dairy produce generally. On the part 
of all, a policy of this kind will imply intensified effort, on the part of some possibly 
unrewarded sacrifices, but to the majority, I am satisfied, it will brihg consolidation of 
interests and ultimate prosperity. But/ in these days, I feel sure you will rise above 
mere personal considerations and feel nothing but pride in the fact that you — a relatively 
small, section of the community — hold in youn hands the key which is to open the door 
to the return of .better days for the State which has entrusted to you the management 
of its land^ 
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Whilst on the subject of exports, let me remind you that if in the past one factor 
within our control more than any other has detracted from their net value, both to 
the exporters concerned and to the State as a whole, it has been unevenness in quality, 
coupled with slovenly get-up and faulty grading. This is a very serious matter to all 
concerned, and 1 trust that when you aim at maximum production you will also, if 
only in your own interests, aim at optimum quality that your circumstances permit of. 
The world does not want addled eggs or butter made from inferior cream, nor does it 
buy chaff and rubbish when purchasing wheat; it follows the simple expedient of 
paying less for the article than it would otherwise have done. Let me remind you, too, 
that on any market the inferior article sets the standard of price, much to the detri- 
ment of the interests of the State. There is no reason why New Zealand butter and 
lambs should command higher prices on the markets of the world than our own, apart 
from the piebald character of many of our consignments. 

How such a policy of expansion can be developed to best advantage I lack perhaps 
the competence to say, and, having indicated its necessity, I must leave the difficulties 
and practical details to yourselves and my officers, whose efforts in this direction will 
at all times have the support of Government. It is true that I have been told that 
wheat at .'Is. (id. a bushel will not pay costs of production on a 6£bush. harvest such as 
was garnered in last season, but with the return of good seasons, which we all anticipate, 
would this be true of a normal 12bush. harvest? And with the general extension of 
improved farming methods, may we not hope that the day is not far distant when 
again, like in 191(5, we shall reap a Hijbush. harvest. 

1 have already admitted lack of experience in matters agricultural. I therefore crave 
your indulgence for anything that might be amiss in a little flight of fancy of mine 
ap to the position of the farmer. In these days T conceive of him as occupying a 
relatively privileged position, as one upon whom has fallen the duty of rescuing more 
or less helpless fellow citizens. I conceive of him as very largely master of his own 
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destiny, secure in his home tenure, master of land, which is both workshop and larder, 
begetting his own working staff, whose family is not called upon to scour the highways 
and byways in quest of that illusive will-o ’-the-wisp — work. 

I conceive of the farmer as director of an important national concern, whose duty 
it is to so arrange matters that the land he occupies provides regular daily work for 
himself and his staff. And in such circumstances I cannot imagine him excluding every- 
thing from his holding except wheat; although I admit that human nature being what 
it is, the glamor of 5s. or 6s. for wheat in the field would probably drown the voice of 
conscience in this respect. But to-day wheat is nearer 3s. than 5s., and in the national 
interest must still be grown by those to whom the land has been entrusted, and when, 
unfortunately, individuals fail here and there, there are always others ready to step into 
the breach and continue the good fight. When the market value of the main crop is 
low, I can imagine the farmer, consciously or subconsciously, determining that his land 
shall do more than carry wheat, that he and his staff shall make more intensive use 
of the daylight hours, that not wheat only, but wool, lambs, cream, pigs, eggs, &c., 
shall be taken to market, and so maintain at a maximum level the gross returns of his 
farm. 

I trust that my conception of the farmer may not be considered too fanciful. 1 
that what I have in mind is already being practised by many, and hope that 
those that lag in the rear will join hands with the front ranks and help to hasten on 
the day when the workless of the community will no longer have to beg for work in vain. 

I have already referred to the present essentialness of economy in both personal and 
national affairs. In this connection the Government of the day has already set its 
hand to the plough, and there will be no looking back, and private individuals in their 
own concerns cannot hope to do otherwise. In those delusive years that followed the 
war we have, both individually and nationally, indulged in an orgy of extravagance; 
there have been too many motor cars, too many tractors, too much foreign petrol used, 
too many picture shows, wireless sets, silk clothing &c.; in fact, too much mortgaging 
of the future; and the net result is now obvious to the most near-sighted among us. 
Let us strive to return to the simpler ways of the past, and all will eventually be well 
with us. Mr. S. Shepherd movc?d, and Mr. A. L. McEwin seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Hon. S. R. Whitford, M.L.C. 


Chairman’s Address. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) said: — 

The hearty applause with which you expressed your appreciation just now of His 
Excellency’s address meant something more than thanks for his presence at the opening 
of the Forty-first Congress of the Agricultural Bureau. Might it not also be taken as a 
recognition by this gathering of primary producers of the State of the real, practical 
interest and encouragement His Excellency and Lady IIore-Ruthven have shown at all 
times in the development of South Australia and the welfare of the people generally? 
His phrase, “Hats off to the past, coats off to the future,” has behind it a strong 
incentive to bear our burdens as the pioneers bore them, and by hard work to do our 
share, each and everyone, to help our State in this time of need. 

We welcome among us the presence of the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, and assure 
him that the vote of thanks just accorded him was no formal one, but an appreciation 
on behalf of the primary producers of the honest efforts being made by the Government 
to meet our financial liabilities and put our house in order. 

The only change in the personnel of the Advisory Board has been the resignation of 
Mr. Mayfield, of Booborowie (on account of ill health), and the appointment of Mr. A. L. 
McEwin, a practical and successful farmer of Blyth, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr, W. S. Kelly in the previous year. 
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jL think it may be taken for granted that there is need for more agricultural co- 
operation among us, and especially among the smaller producers, many of whom are 
often poor because of backward methods, and backward in their methods because they 
are poor. Surely the purpose of the Agricultural Bureau is based on the co-operative 
lines of mutual help and assistance, on the dissemination of knowledge, and the intelli- 
gent application of that knowledge among the agricultural and producing population 
of the State; the more the Agricultural Bureau functions up to that ideal, the more it 
endeavors to make the tillers of the soil more efficient members of the community, so 
will it be worthy of the practical support of every citizen of the State. 

We have 300 Branches, an advance of 25 since last Congress, a membership roll of 
8,200, and Branches are, as a whole, active and useful, the increase in the number of 
young men is a most promising sign. 

In the first year of the Bureau ’s existence there were 18 Branches, with a member- 
ship of 100. In the course of 20 years the roll increased to 113 Branches, w r ith a 
membership of 2,000. Twenty years later (1929) the roll further increased to 275 
Branches, with a membership of 7, GOO. A very satisfactory feature of the progress is 
seen in the membership roll of the past few years. In 1929 net increases to the member- 
ship totalled exactly 1,000. At no time during the existence of the Institution has this 
increase been equalled, and it therefore constitutes a record. During the year just 
concluded A> fewer than 590 members have l>een added to the previous year’s member- 
ship, and prior to the record year of 1929 this has only been equalled in one year, namely, 
1914. We are indeed very proud of these figures, but I venture to say that there are 
many districts in this State where Bureaux should be established, and I feel sure that, 
with the influence of our esteemed Departmental Instructors, we will eventually see 
Brandies studded on the map wherever agricultural pursuits of any kind are practised. 

Here I want to say a word of acknowledgment on behalf of the Board and of this 
Institution as a whole, of the valuable services to the Primary Producers of this State 
rendered by the Department of Agriculture, so well equipped and organised under the 
direction of Professor Perkins and his efficient staff. 

women’s branches. 

The good attendance at the fourteen Conferences held during the past year has been 
very encouraging. The ait tendance of the ladies at these Conferences has now become 
quite a recognised feature, and sessions in which they have read and discussed papers 
of special interest have added to the value of these Conferences. Tlire are now 19 
Women ’s Branches, with a membership of 500. These meetings of our Country Women 
are appreciated by the members, for there are 90 many matters connected with domestic 
life, health, sanitation, the garden, and the home generally that will appeal to our 
women folk. 
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1 would like to publicly acknowledge the assistance which the Director of Education 
has given us in the w'ork of the Women's Branches. The lectures and demonstration* 
already given by Miss Campbell have been highly appreciated, and we look forward to- 
a continuance of these lectures, which I can assure the Director will in future be regarded 
as an important factor in the education of country women; We are inbebted to the 
Director also for the inclusion of Miss Campbell on the Congress Agenda, as well as for 
his assistance in securing the services of Miss Allen. 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 1UKEAU. 

Life membership certificates have been issued to the following: — Geo. H. Bammann, 
Roseworthy; W. T. Vigar, Mount Pleasant; A. D. Adamson, Penola; S. Ockley, Penola; 
A. Fisher, Tatiara; J. B. E. Wake, Kelly; T. Longbottom, Riverton; R. J. James, 
Riverton; J. B. Kelly, Riverton; A. Langeludeeke, Naracoorte; F. Nottage, Meadows; 
H. G. Kupke^ Morchard; B. S. McCallum, Morchard; C. F. Jericho, Butler; D. B. Butler, 
Butler; A. Bradley, Kybybolite; E. II. Hall, Eurelia; W. J. Oldland, Mount Reraaikable; 
H. W. Lawes, Lyndoch; P. I). Burge, Lyndoch; B. F. Hillier, Gawler River; J. H. 
Busscnschutt., Paskeville; E. Moss, Salisbury; W. J. McNicol, Salisbury; C. G. Borgas, 
Appila-Yarrowie; J. Sinclair, Green Patch; IT. Thompson, Ivoppio; T. II. Hewlett, 
Arthurton; W. N. Seeker, Lucindalc; H. E. Harper, Clarendon; L. 0. Spencer, Clarendon; 
E. A. Harper, Clarendon; J. R. Nicolle, Clarendon; W. R. Lewis, Berri; *J\ F. Orrock, 
Wepowie; C. H. W. Knauerhase, Wepowie; J. S. Ilamnuit, -Lyndoch; R. J. Rose, 
Laura; S. V. Wake, Elbow Hill. 

The Board has considered the appointment of life membership. In the past, a record 
of 20 years ' service as a member of the Bureau has been recognised as qualification for 
life membership, but as the Bureau gets older and an increasing number of our younger 
members join, we may soon find that life membership is no longer much more than 
simply a recognition of 20 years’ connection with the Bureau. It has been suggested 
that these certificates should be granted for distinguished service apart, altogether from 
the fact .that the holder may or may not have been a member of the Bureau extending 
over a period of at least 20 years. In this way the certificates of life membership 
would apply to those who have served the community through the Agricultural Bureau 
in a manner deserving of special recognition and for more than simply a membership 
of 20 years, creditable as that alone is. 

1*RIM ARV PROMT TION. 

With regard to our primary products. First, the market for our wool, which a year 
ago was giving very grave concern, lias apparently reached a level not too low to be 
remunerative. May not pasture improvement (in which the Waite Research Institutf 
is doing such good work), the growing of catch crops on stubbles, and the topdressing 
of our grass lands, help us to grow* 'more wool per sheep per acre within the agricultural 
areas in which quite a substantial percentage of or wool, even our Merino wool w 
grown. 

The wheat crop promises well; if Sir Otto Niemeyor is right, in saying we cannot 
look for improving wheat prices, then the only alternative is to increase our production 
per acre, and I feel sure this can be done by raising the present district average yield 
to somewhere near that reached by the farmers in each district who get better yields 
than their neighbors, in short, by speeding up to the standard set by those who year 
after year raise the heavier crops of grain per acre, and thus not only increase the 
State's aggregate yield, but reduce the cost per bushel at the same time. 

Dairying claims the greater attention, here * ‘ many mickles make a muckle." In 
1929 we imported into South Australia 1,697 tons of butter, and during the six months 
ended June 30th last 1,370 tons, these, at £175 per ton, came in 1929 to £296,983 15e„ 
and in 1930 to June 30th £239,820, In round figures nearly £300,000 last year and 
£240,000 to June 30th this year. Figures which, I venture to say, are no credit, nay. 
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TOP BRAND FERTILIZER APPEAL. 


I came from the depths of the earth, from the waters of the sea, from the 
atmosphere we breathe* My sources are worldwide. 

I offer myself as a servant of the Primary Producer, and, in the end, 1 am 
free — I pay for myself several times over. 

1 feed the plants, increase the yield, lower cost of production, make labour 
more profitable, and release land needed for other purposes. 

I make two blades to grow where one grew before, providing feed and food 
where hunger would prevail. 1 make possible profit where otherwise loss would 
accrue. And, while 1 serve, 1 leave with the soil a portion of myself which forms 
a residual asset for years to come. 

Plants, like all other forms of life, must feed. It is my function to furnish 
food for plant life. 

I am a service. All I need is an opportunity to show what I can do. Experi- 
ment stations throughout the land have given me this opportunity— have tried me 
out and found my ability not wanting. Farmers everywhere testify to my power. 

I am the farmer's friend and mankind s benefactor. 

I am “Top Brand Super.'* 

TOP SPECIAL SUPER (45% W.S.P.) 

NOTED FOB ITS DRILL ABILITY. 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO. LTD. 

CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Do You Keep a Few Cows 

and not a herd large enough to warrant a 

“PAGE” POWER MILKING I IV 

“PAGE” HAND MILKER^Mjj^ft 

which milks two or three cows at once 
and takes half the energy required 

to turn a 25-gallon separator, or quarter of the I ,yv\$V \ 

energy required to pump up a bicycle tyre. iM HH 5| 

The « PAGE ” HAND MILKER I 

is the Farmers Ideal, T 1 

and makes milking a pleasure. f 

EASY TO OPERATE, EASY TO CLEAN, ^ i 

and the cows thrive cm it. . 

PRICES AND ALL PARTICULARS GLADLY FURNISHED ON APPLICATION TO-— 

HORWOOD BAGSHAW LTD., 

78, CURRIE STRJEET, ADELAIDE. 
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lire a disgrace to South Australian men on the land. Cannot we do something to stop 
this drain of over a quarter of a million •of money going out of this State to buy 
our butter* At Eiidundn, with 17£m. rainfall, and without natural advantages beyond 
dozens of other places in the Lower North among the Barossa and Mount Lofty Hills* 
some farmers are not only producing butter far beyond their own requirements, but 
are actually making a living from their cows alone. 

Our fruit growers claim our sympathy, our apple growers in particular have had 
Very disheartening time,; just how we are going to help them I hardly know. It 
has been said that if everyone ate an apple a day we could find a local market for all 
we produce, but I fear the transportation and handling charges would make the cost 
too heavy per family in many cases. Fruit juice drinks are helping our orange growers, 
and surely we could consume far more dried fruits than we do. 

Our minor farm products, calves, lambs, pigs, bacon, poultry, eggs, and honey will 
all, when produced on the farm, help to keep down the household expenses, and often 
bring in that ready cash so welcome to us all. 

WOMEN'S BRANCHES. 

On Tuesday, September 16th, at 9.30 a.m., Mr. H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary,. 
Advisory Board of Agriculture) opened the sessions of the Women's Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau of South Australia, when Mrs. Harnmat (Williamstown Branch) 
was appointed President, and Mrs. Orchard (Belalie Branch) Secretary. 

Mrs. H. L. Billing (Wilkawatt) then read a paper, “The Commonsense Kitchen, the 
Centre of the Home," which was followed by a short paper on “Floor Polishing," by 
Mrs. Messenger (Kalangadoo). 

Short addresses were delivered by Messrs. Geo. Jeffery and A. M. Dawkins* (members 
■of the Advisory Board of Agriculture). 

Mrs. Vaughan spoke for a few minutes, and asked for the country women's help in- 
finding positions for children leaving High School. 

Miss Lois Allen, B.A., delivered a most interesting and instructive address, “The 
Differences in Temperament and Ability in Children." 

The President of the Metropolitan Branch of the Country Women's Association offered 
the use of the Country Women's Association rest room at Cravens, Bundle Street, to* 
the delegates during Show week, and spoke on the work in Adelaide of the Country 
Women's Association. 

The Tuesday afternoon session opened at 2.15 with a paper, “Home Nursing," by- 
Mrs. W. Varcoe (Millicent). 

Mr. Pritchard answered several questions re visits from officers of the Education 
Department. 

Mrs. C. H. Phillis (Parilla Well) then read a paper f “Preparation and Curing of 
Bacon." On a question from Gladstone Branch several delegates gave suggestions, 
for Annual Meetings, and the work of Branches was discussed. Delegates then visited 
the South Australian Farmers' Co-operative Union butter factory and egg-packing plant 
at Mile End. 

At the opening of the Wednesday morning session Mrs. Wilson (Wasleys) moved a 
resolution; — “That the President and Secretary of the 1930 Congress confer with the- 
General Secretary re the agenda for 1931 Congress." Seconded by Mrs. Rowe (Williams- 
town) and carried." 

Miss El lie Campbell, Dip. Dom. Econ., gave an address on “Diets in the Home* 

A. hearty vote of thanks was accorded the President and Secretary at the conclusion 
of the morning session, and Mrs. Hammatt responded on behalf of herself and Mrs. 
Orchard. Forty-seven delegates then inspected Messrs. Ellis Bros.' bakeries, Gouger 
43treet. 

The paper 8 read will be published in a subsequent issue of the Journal* 


(To be continued .) 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF THE RED LEGGED EARTH MITE 
( Penthaleus destructor. Jack) IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[Woks ley C. Jojinsox, R.D.A. (Hon.)-] 


In the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, Quarterly Journals , Vol II., 
December, 1929, p. 244, and Vol. III., August, 1930, p. 189, there appear paragraphs 
issuing warnings as to the potential danger of the spread to the Eastern States of this 
mite ( Penthaleus destructor , Jack). 

The mite is well known in Western Australia, where it is regarded as one of the most 
serious entomological pests with which the agriculturalist Has to deal. It is believed 
that the pest was introduced from Bouth Africa, and was first reported from Bunbury, 
in 1917, when it was investigated by Mr. L. J. Newmian, Entomologist of the Department 
of Agriculture. In the vicinity from which it was first reported in Australia it is 
believed to have been introduced amongst some soil whieli had been used as ship’s 
ballast, and was taken for reclamation work along the foreshore. While the means by 
which the pest was introduced will never be definitely known, there is a certain amount 
of justification for the foregoing theory, particularly when it is realised that Bunbury 
had a large trade with South Africa in jarrah sleepers, and very little back loading, 
which necessitated boats returning in ballast. It is also significant that the pest is 
well known in the southern provinces of the Union under the name of Black Band Mite. 

The writer’s attention was drawn to a pest by Mr. W. S. Kelly, of Giles Corner, and 
the similarity of this mite to the Western Australian pest caused him to have specimens 
forwarded to Victoria and Western Australia for identification. 

Mr. L. J. Newman, in a letter to the writer, expressed the opinion that the specimens 
were identical with the western pest, and designated them as Pfnthaleus destructor , 
while Mr. C. French, jun., Entomologist of the Victorian Department of Agriculture, 
was of the opinion that the specimens were identical with the Pea Mite of that State, 
and designated them as Notophalus dicolor , But Newman further points out that the 
western species was at one period considered to belong to the genus Notophalus. 

Further, Dr. Davidson, of Waite Agricultural Research Institute, in a letter to the 
writer, states that tho specimens forwarded to him aro Penthaleus destructor. From the 
above evidence it would appear certain that the Red-legged Earth Mite of Western 
Australia is already in South Australia and extends into Victoria. 

Its South Australian Distribution. 

The pest has been observed as being widely distributed in this State, and its presence 
has been noted in the following districts: — Mount Bryan, Booborowie, Redhill, Owen, 
Windsor, Riverton, Tarlee, Eudunda, along the River Murray at Murray Bridge, and at 
Mount Gambier, which indicates the pest is well established within our borders. 

The Pest. 

The mite is eight legged, of a blackish-purple body color, with reddish legs, being about 
one twenty-fifth of an inch in length. It moves rapidly over the surface of the ground, 
or host plants, but when on the latter, if disturbed, it quickly drops to the ground and 
rapidly seeks cover. The anterior pair of legs appear to function as antennae, being 
frequently waved high in the air as the mite travels. 

Its Life History. 

It makes its appearance in early autumn, after the first rains, and continues its 
ravages until the advent of warm weather. Prior to the dying off of the adults at 
the approach of summer, the females lay eggs capable of withstanding arid conditions,, 
thus being the means of carrying over from season to season. 
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'With the return of more humid conditions the eggs hatch, when a six-legged larva 
emerges. In a few days, however, the larva undergoes several moults and emerges as ail 
eight-logged mite 



Illustrations from Leaflet No. 106, Department of Agriculture, Western Australia.] 

1. Adult female, dorsal view, magnified by 20. 

2. Adult female, ventral view, magnified by 20. 

8. Adult male, magnified by 20. 

4. Adult female, ventral view, showing eggs in body magnified by 20. 

Comparison with the Lucerne Flea ( Smynthuru # uiridix ) . 

Although outwardly the ravages of these two pests are similar/ and their ultimate 
result the same, they in no way resemble each other as to color, shape, or manner of 
feeding. In regard to the feeding habits of the flea, lioldaway* describes its mode of 
feeding “as a combination of gnawing and chiselling, consuming one epidermis and the 
underlymg mesophyU tissue down to the other epidermis/ * While Newman describes 
that of the mite “rasping rather than far piercing; the surface of the leaf is broken, 
and the sap^ucked up, the whole of the green parts removed , } 9 
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Thus it will be. seen that whereas the use .of arsenical sprays may be helpful against 
the flea, they cannot be of use against the mite. 

The season of activity is identical, ..and the two pests can be found working on the 
same plants at the same time. 

Compared with the Red Spider ( Bryobia pretiosa ). 

It becomes evident upon comparison that the Red Spider is a web insect, whereas the 
unite is not. Further, the Red Spider does not readily drop to or travel over the 
surface of the soil in the. rapid maimer so characteristic of the mite. Finally the 
Jinite makes it appearance in the cooler, damper periods of the year, whereas the spider 
is prevalent only during the warmer months. 

Control. 

Satisfactory means of control have yet to be evolved, but as a means of prevention 
the use of any well-known contact spray can givo some protection to plants. 

In gardens care should be exercised in obtaining seedlings from districts free from the 
pest, or the plants should be carefully dipped prior to planting in Borne recognised 
spraying solution. Carefully removing all rubbish and litter from the soil and deep 
digging al»o assist, while seedbeds may be protected by a trail of phenol, or borders upon 
which tanglefoot has been spread. The use of powdered napthalene is in a slight way 
•effective, but the greatest control in field conditions will be effected by fallowing. 

Host Plants. 

.The mite is a most cosmopolitan feeder, attacking all winter growing plants, but has 
a special liking for the more luscious types, such as Chick \veed ( Stellaria media ) , 
•Cape Weed (Cryptosteimma calendalaceum ) , Peas, Beet, and Potatoes. 

Literature cited. — L. J. Newman, Leaflet No. 106, Western Australian De^TtmenF of 
Agriculture. F. G. Holdaway, Pamphlet No. 4, Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 



THE MONKEY GRUBBER. 


It the unrivalled method of clearing land. Of special design, and constructed 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps are 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shortener, to- 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extra savings in 
time. Yields move up and costs come down. 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS— Australasian Implement Co.. Colton Palmer A Presto#, Harris Scarf* Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers 1 Union. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 
TREWHBLLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOE AUGUST, 1880. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test* 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C.... 

30 

27-06 

18,308 

610-27 

5,327-67 

887-64 

29-59 

266*70 

4-85 

5/D . . . 

33-81 

31-20 

22,972 

645-12 

5,121-93 

1,165-44 

32-68 

20911 

5-00 

6/E . . . 

38-06 

31-19 

20,333 

534-23 

4,795*67 

1,053-42 

27-68 

258*96 

5-18 

6/F . 

10 

15-06 

10,406| 

547-71 

4,327-57 

426-44 

22-44 

189-61 

4-10 

6/0 .. . 

27 

22-52 

14,713} 

544-94 

4,708-30 

73113 

27-08 

246-94 

4-97 

6/E . . . 

45-07 

35-42 

20,658 

449-38 

3,704-62 

891-38 

19-30 

105*22 

4-31 

6/S ... 

30 

28-74 

21,302} 

710-10 

4,746-86 

1,010-39 

33-88 

239-87 

4-77 

5/T . . . 

21 

17-81 

15,519 

739*00 

4,960-95 

715-29 

34-06 

234-49 

4-61 

5/V ... 

10-23 

18-23 

20,135 

1,047-03 

9,012-07 

902-24 

46-92 

415-48 

4-48 

6/V ... 

25 

22-31 

12,497} 

400-90 

8,662-35 

621-09 

24-84 

183-94 

4*97 

6/Y ... 

28-61 

20 

12,842} 

451-19 

6,044-41 

701-13 

24-64 

337-02 

5-46 

5/Z. . . . 

30-45 

27-77 

24,692 

810-90 

7,457-12 

1,165-29 ! 

38-20 

361-40 

4-72 

6/Aa . . 

17-42 

14-77 

4,549} 

261-16 

4,410-23 

254-61 { 

14-62 

241-77 

5-06 

5/CC. . . 

34-42 

32-81 

20,798} 

637-91 

3,985-44 

867-28 i 

26-04 

17214 

4-17 

6/Dd . 

21-55 

16-29 

9,337} 

433-29 

5,063-49 

617-59 ! 

24-02 

267-15 

5-54 

5/El . . 

17 

15-97 

11,690} 

687-68 

4,948-46 

592-23 i 

34-84 

260-95 

507 

6/Gg .. 

18 

1306 

6,606 

36700 

4,574 00 

310-05 

17-28 

222-90 

4-71 

6/Hh . 

18 

18-07 

7,346 

408-11 

3,865-34 

329-36 i 

18-30 

184-11 

4-48 

5/n . . . 

28 

22-20 

18,176 

649-14 

5,988-91 

825-33 

20-48 

284-95 

4-54 

5/JJ .. 

! 28-35 

25-42 

24,098} 

850-08 

5,729-73 

1,004-22 j 

35-42 

248-37 

4-17 

6/Kk . 

21-45 

19-45 

11,537} 

! 637-87 

5,087-88 

534-05 i 

24-04 

240-54 

4-64 

6/Ll .. 

24-68 

23-32 

11,476} 

465-01 

4,466-26 

540-04 | 

21-88 

205-87 

4-71 

Means . 

26-23 

22-49 

15,454-36 

580-25 

5,024-62 

720-70 j 

27-82 

240-60 

i 

4-72 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1830. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 



Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

August. 

Average 

Test. 




Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6B 

20 

16-16 

13,008 


650-40 

2,936-57 

506-99 

25-35 

136-65 

3,90 

6/C. . . . 
6/E . . . 
6/F . . . 

26-42 

25-42 

21,710 


821-95 

• 4,618-38 

836-16 

81-66 

201-45 

8-85 

21-68 

20-87 

10,605 


491-45 

3,066-28 

473-20 

21-93 

126-68 

4-46 

28-48 

22-48 

23,924 


1,018-90 

5,005-65 

1,067-70 

45-47 

232-77 

4-46 

6/1 ... 

17 

13-04 

8,205 


482-68 

2,905-90 

359-40 

21-14 

120-10 

4-38 

6/Q . . . 
6/R ... 
6/V ... 
6/W .. 
6/X . . . 
6/Y ... 

22-07 

17-77 

9,288 


420-88 

3,800-81 

405-70 

18-38 

188-05 

4-37 

22-77 

17*90 

11,245 


498-85 

2,583-88 

672-36 

25-14 

139-28 

509 

26 

10-32 

$881 


264-65 

2,244-66 

290-27 

11-16 

95-90 

4-22 

24 

20-10 

12,386 


516-10 

4,284-87 

560-49 

23*61 

207-51 

4-67 

25-58 

18-04 

13,104 


515-79 

6,905-86 

577*41 

22-67 

277-73 

4-38 

20 

14-55 

10,067 


548-35 

8,599-90 

501-56 

25-08 

157-34 

4-67 

6/BB . . 
6/DD . 
6/EB . . 
6/PF .. 
6/11 ... 
6/JJ , . 

18 

11-16 1 

4,380 


243-33 

2,129-47 

178-55 

9-64 

90-27 

8-96 

31 

21-29 

13,051 



3,940-18 

675-58 

18-57 

175-56 

4-41 

40 

34-42 

17,857 


864-43 

4,632-75 

785-18 

16-02 

207-83 

4-40 

26 

16-61 

10,031 


385-81 

3,448-65 

898-43 

15-32 

158*26 

3-97 

35 

20-26 

18,353 


381-51 

5,136-10 

605-83 

17-81 

234-26 

4*64 

10-71 

16-87 

0,343] 

- 


5,189-79 

449-86 

22-82 

240-83 

4-81 

6/KK . 
6/Ll . . 
6/M X . 
6/NW . 
6/00 . . 

26-87 

21-16 

10,147] 

[ 

377-65 

6,036-57 

418-27 

15-57 s 

221-18 

4-12 

24-86 

18-82 

8,198 


836-38 

4,718-62 

321*17 

13-18 

196-65 

3-92 

15*10 

18-71 

7.060 


524-08 

3,950-09 

362-88 

23-89 

188-79 

4-56 

10 

18 

6.4014 

380-92 

3,148-74 

294-44 

15-50 

| 144*04 

4-60 

19 

17 

10,410 


547-90 

4,718-58 

469-20 

24-70 

I 212-72 

4-50 

Means . 

; 24-18 i 

| 18-92 

11,479-48 

474*69 

4,070-16 

500-53 

20-70 

182-30 

4-36 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


EE8ULT8 OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOB JULY, 1930. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
» July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. j 

Lbs. 

% 

7/D 

26 

23-06 

15,222 

585-46 

630-32 ! 

24*24 

4*14 

7/E 

27-51 

21-58 

13,410 

487-46 

547-34 i 

19*90 

4*08 

7/H 

794 

4-45 

3,189 

401-63 

153-17 ! 

19-29 

4*80 

7/J 

18-71 

17-97 

10,101 

539*87 

476-54 

25*47 

4*72 

7/K 

13 

9-77 

5,457 

419-77 

246-07 1 

18*93 

4-51 

7/L 

25-84 

17-23 

5,846 

226-24 

288-97 j 

11-18 

4*94 

7/0 

17 

8-87 

2,427$ 

142-79 

126-47 i 

7-44 

5*21 

7/8 

14 

13 

9,842$ 

703-03 

522-17 ! 

37-30 

5*21 

7/T 

10 

6 

3,441 

344-10 

141-53 | 

14*15 

411 

7/V 

12 

3*97 

786 

65-50 

41-93 

3-49 

5-33 

7/W 

19 

13-13 

7,513 

395*42 

358-58 ! 

18*87 

4*77 

7/X 

15 

9-97 

6,505 

433*67 

261-75 

17*45 

4-02 

7/Y 

13-81 

11-68 

4,588$ 

332*26 

227-40 , 

16*47 

4*96 

7/Z 

10 

8-68 

5,535$ 

553-55 

240-82 1 

24*08 

4-35 

7/Aa 

7 

5 

2,139 

305-57 

108*57 ! 

15*51 

5-08 

7/Bb 

13 

7-45 

4,749k 

365-34 

218*03 

16*77 

4-59 

7/DD 

9-97 

613 

3,052 

366-30 

192-15 , 

19-27 

5-26 

7/Ee 

28-77 

21-32 

9,520 

330-90 

414*05 

14-39 

4*35 

7/Ff 

11-97 

6-58 

5,212$ 

435-46 

218-44 J 

18-26 

4*19 

7/Go 

10 

7-23 

1,495$ 

149-55 

I 91-49 ! 

9*15 

6-12 

7/HH 

17 

j 14*77 

7,776$ 

457-44 

320-97 ! 

18-88 

4-13 

Means 

15-60 

! 11-33 

6,114-71 

392*07 

277*46 

17-79 

4-54 


LACK OF ARSENIC TO BLAME! 

ON THE QUESTION OF INEFFICIENT SHEEP DIPS — 

Many dips on the market contain a low percentage of arsenic, yet 
they are called ARSENICAL DIPS, but are inefficient. 

YOUNG’S SHEEP DIP 

(POWDER) 

complies with the requirements of the Stock and Brands Depart* 
ment tor South Australia, and contains considerably more than the 
percentage of Arsenic stipulated under the Act, and will ktt.t, 
TICK and LICE, and resist the Blowfly attack. 

Try also YOUNG'S BRACKISH WATER SHEEP 
DIP. Mixes readily with Fresh or Brackish Water. 

FROM ALL STORES. PARTICULARS FROM— 

Colton, Palmer & Preston, Ltd. 

Sole Agents. CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

CONFERENCE OF MURRAY LANDS BRANCHES. 


The •eleventh Annual Conference of Agricultural Bureaux situated in the Murray 
* Malice Lands Districts was held at Alawoona on Tuesday, September 30th. Messrs. 
H. 8. Taylor (member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor A. J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), W. J. Spaffofl’nl (Deputy Director of Agriculture), U. B. 
Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), R. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work), L. 
Smith (Manager Voite.h Experimental Farm), R. L. Griffith (District Agricultural 
Instructor), P. II. Sutor (Senior Dairy Instructor), C. McKenna, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
v Government Veterinary Officer), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. 0. 
Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau) Represented the Department of 
Agriculture, and there was an excellent attendance of delegates from the following 
Branches: — Karoonda, Caliph, Panina, Alawoona, TapTan, BugK% Nunkeri, Vurgo, 
Wanbi, Loxton, P.orrika, and Copeville. 

The Opening Address. 

Mr. W. Paul ( Chairman of the Alawoona Branch of the Agricultural Bureau) 
presided over the Conference. Mr. H. S. Taylor (member of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture), in opening the Conference, spoke of his tirst visit to Alawoona, nearly 
20 years ago, on the occasion of a Parliamentary celebration of the completion of the 
Brown’s Well line as far as Wanbi. A drive, which was largely a walk,. over the 
interminable sandhills between Veitch and Alawoona, and the stunted nature of tttft 
mallee had not favorably impressed the party used to the much larger growth of 
the scrub further north; and he recalled the grave doubts expressed by that sturdy 
pioneer, the late Hon. John Lewis, as he surveyed the unbroken malice at Wanbi, as 
to whether anyone could evter make a living in such country. The speaker, remembering 
his own father-in-law had been starved out of the Mindarie country — which he was 
tiro first man to take up, nearly half a century earlier — found himself sharing these 
doubts. 

By their enterprise, hard work, and courage, backed by tlie splendid spirit of their 5 
wives and womenfolk, the mallee farmers had turned this land, for so long regurded 
ns useless, into a valuable asset to the State. They had proved its possibilities and 
demonstrated that in average seasons good crops could be grown in it. 

They had done more than add to the wealth of the State. There was a profound 
and pregnant truth in the old Greek fable of Antaeus. It was from the land that the 
nation drew not only its material wealth but those moral qualities of courage, stead- 
fastness, self-reliance, and endurance, and, he would add, faith and unconquerable hope, 
<‘H which a nation relied in times of stress and crisis, and which wete the ultimate 
foundations of national greatness. 

Napoleon and Foch after him had stressed the importance of the moral factor in 
contributing to victory, and it was on the moral qualities developed in the struggle 
with Nature’s stem forces that Australia must rely to carry it through the critical 
limes now confronting it. 

The malKv /armors and their families had had ample occasion during three years 
of unparalleled drought to call up their reserves of courage, fortitude, and hope. They 
. had borne themselves magnificently, and it looked, though the issue was still uncertain, : 
as though they had won out triumphantly over the adverse forces of Nature— only ; 
to be faced by problems as difficult in the (economic world that were not of Nature's , 
making but were due to the mistakes and short-sightedness of sum. 
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That they would emerge from th?e struggle, not without honorable sears, but victorious 
and with unconqucred spirit, must be the fervent hope of every true Australian. Dark 
as was the pricto outlook at present, the Commonwealth Statistician, Mr. Wickens, had 
lately forecasted a realisation of 4 * per bushel on the coming season's wheat, and 
he was delighted to learn that Professor 1 Vrkins, in large measure, shared in Mr. 
Wickens 's optimism with respect to comparatively good prices in the near future. He 
trusted that the Conference deliberations would contribute to th'o solution of the difficult 
problems with which the malice farmer was faced. 

The following papers were read and discussed: — “Farm Book-ktVping , ' * Mr. W. li. 
Todd ((Caliph); “Rural Economies, ' ' Mr. T. B. Flint (Alawoona); “Horse Manage* 
incut, * ' Mr. W. (1. Sutherland (Oopeville) . 

During the Session devoted to Free Parliament, Conference resolved, on the motion 
of Mr. T. Flint (Alawoona), seconded bv Mr. Edwards (Bugle), “That the Department 
of Agriculture be requested to continue to carry on the work of invest iga ting costs 
relating to the growing oi wheat.'’ 

Jt waa decided to hold tiro 1 1>M 1 Conference at} Alawoona. 

Mr. Pauli (Alawoona) moved — “That this Conference views with alarm the press 
leports that there was a possibility of the Voiteli Experimental Farm being closed, 
and outers a strong protest against any such action if contemplated by the Govern- 
ment." The motion was seconded by Mr. W. Todd (Caliph) and carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Pauli (Alawoona), seconded by Mr. T. Flint, it was resolved — 
“That the Government be asked to secure two entiles (Clydesdales), to be stationed 
at Veitch Experimental Farm, and travel the district." 

It was decided — “That this Conference desires to bring to the notice of the 
authorities the desirability of establishing a branch of the State Bank at Alawoona at 
an early date in order to help the development of the district." 

Mr. F. Richards (Caliph) moved, and Mr. G. Sutherland (Oopeville) seconded — 
“That prior to the .1931 Conference each Branch represented appoint two of their 
memlwrs to act as delegates to vote on business matters that come before thu Con- 
ference. ’ ' 

An interesting discussion took place on reducing the costs of induction in the 
malice, and, following a request from the Conference, Professor Perkins undertook to 
address the .1931 gathering on thV* subject of reducing costs of production and the best 
methods to adopt to increase product ion. 

On the motion of Mr. G. Sutherland (Copeville), seconded by Mr. Collins (Copeville), 
it was resohfcd — “That the Advisory Board be requested to consider the advisability 
of dividing the present Murray Malice Lands Conference district into two Oonf erenees. " 

The Conferenoe concluded with an address by Mr. M„ B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instruc- 
tor) ou “Dairying for Farmers in the Malice Areas." 


DAIRY FARMERS 

Have you tried feeding your cows on Halmeg Linseed Meal? 

It is the best Milk Producing Concentrate. 

DAISY MEAL. CALF FOOD. STOCK LICKS. 

Manufactured on Our Premises. 

Charles Whiting Sc Chambers, Ltd., 

13, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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DAIRY AHD FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford, & Co., Limited, reported on October 1st, 1930: — 

Butter. — The production of butter in (South Australia is now heavier than for many 
.years past, due to the fact that nice growing weather has been experienced in most 
of the ‘dairying districts, and supplies are still increasing each week. With the con- 
tinuance of spring rains there is every probability of the season extending later than 
usual, which would mean that the production would maintain for some time yet. 
Meanwhile the surplus butter is being packed for London and the standard is 4 high. 
Bates have continued steady, but there is a weakening tendency in the London market 
which may be reflected in values a little later. Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, 
Is. 4}d. Prints and delivery extra. (Second and third grades, Is. 2Jd. (These prices 
are subject to the stabilization levies.) Best separators, Is. lid. to Is. 2$d. Well- 
conditioned store and collectors lOJd. to llid. per lb. 

Boos. — Very heavy supplies are now being marketed from all country districts, and 
•owing to the lower prices ruling for grain the production throughout the State is 
likely to be a very heavy one. Meanwhile heavy quantities are being graded and 
packed for London, and the surplus is being absorbed by pulpers and picklers for 
winter use. The market is steady. Ordinary country eggs, hen, 6}d. per dozen; duck, 
7id. per dozen. 

Cheese. — The South-Eastern factories are producing very heavy quantities, and the 
season looks as though it will be almost a record one. Rates eased during the month, 

but so far there has not been much accumulation of stocks in the city, and local and 

Western Australian buyers are purchasing steadily from week to week. New makes, 
large to loaf, 7id. to 8d. per lb. semi-matured and matured, to Is. per lb. , 

Almonds. — The demand for almonds continues strong, and as the supplies coming 
forward are only limited, ready sales can be made for all lots offering. Kernels also 
are selling freely at quotations. Brandis, 8d. to 8id. per lb.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 
7$d. ; hardshells, 4d. to 4 id-; kernels, Is. 7id. per lb. 

Honey. — The demand for honey is dull. Odd parcels of prime clear extracted aro 
clearing, but most sales are hand to mouth purchases from small buyers. The sales 
of lower grades, however, are very limited, and heavy stocks are being held. Prime 
•clear extracted in liquid condition, 4id. to 5d. ; best quality candied lots, 4 id. to 

4fd.; second grade honey, 2id. to 3d. per lb. 

Bacon. — The demand for bacon has kept up well all things being considered, and as 
curers are able to obtain full supplies of live hogs ample quantities of all cuts of bacon 
and hams are being marketed from week to week. Values have been without much 
fluctuation. Best local sides, Hid. to Is.; best local factory cured middles, llid. to 
Is. ; large, 10d.; local rolls, llid. to Is.; Geo. Farmer's “ Sugar Cane'' brand lard in 
packets, lid. per lb. in bulk, lOd. per lb.j local lard, 10id. per lb. in prints. 

■Live Poultry. — The sales for live poultry have well maintained throughout the 
mpnth. Demand was stimulated by the Agricultural Show held a few weeks back, but 
supplies since have been somewhat lower than usual, and buyers have been unable to 
obtain all their requirements, v It is anticipated therefore that the strong demand will 
-continue, and there is ample demand for all lots consigned. We advise consigning. 
Orates loaned on applicaion. Prime roosters, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. ; nice-conditioned 
cockerels, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. ; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. ; chickens, 
lower; heavyweight hens, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; medium hens, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 4d.; light hens, 
2at. 3d. to 2s. 6d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; geese, 4s. to 6s.^ prime young 
Muscovy drakes, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. ; ducks, good conditioned, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d.; ducks, 
Mr condition, 2s. 4d. to 3s.; ducklings, lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 8d. 
to; lid. peT H). live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 6id. to 7Jd. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, fattening sorts lower; pigeons, 7d. each. 

Potatoes. — Best South-Eastern and Victorian, 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per cwt. 

OKIONS. — Best onions, 6s. per cwt. ^ 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
AUGUST, 1980. 

Imports. 

Interstate . 


Apples (bushels) 126 

Apples, Custard (bushels) 2 

Bananas (bushels) 8,463 

Citrus — 

Grape fruit (bushels) 16 

Lemons (bushels) 24 

Oranges (bushels) 90 

Passion fruit (bushels) 274 

Paw paws (bushel) 1 

Pears (bushels) 5 


VEGETABLES 


good health demands them! 

Only by eating vegetables frequently can we maintain our 
blood in good condition, and therefore, our health. This 
fact is not sufficiently realised. 

Made in handy tablet form. Swallow & Ariells Com- 
pressed Vegetables are equal in every way to fresh, as only 
water is ranoved, and their true flavour is retained. Easily 
prepared and economical — one pound of the compressed 
article goes as far as ten of the fresh — they take up so 
little space that they’re easily stored. 

With this product of Swallow & Ariell at hand you need 
never be short of health-giving vegetables. Buy a few 
packets now! 

SWAUOW t AMEU'S 

COMPRESSED 

VEGETABLES 
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Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plauts, &c., August, 1930^- continued. 

Pineapples (bushels) 943 

Tomatoes (bushels) 9 

Peanuts (bags) 129 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) . . . . ’ 20 

Beans (bushels) 13 

(Cabbages (bags) 2 

Carrots (bags)* 38 

Cauliflowers (bags) 2 

Peas (bag) 1 

Potatoes (bags) 27,880 

Potatoes, sweet (bushels) . 2 

Swedes (bags) 35 

Bulbs (packages) . 63 

Plants (packages) 95 

Boots (package) 1 

Seeds (packages) 86 

Trees, fruit (packages) 60 

Trees, ornamental (packages) 2 

Wine casks (number) 2,528 

Fumigated — 

Plants (packages) 12 

Trees, fruit (packages) 55 

Trees, ornamental (packages) 2 

Wine casks (number) 9 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels) 8 

Pineapples (bushels) 3 

Secondhand cases (number) 10 

Overseas. 

( State Law.) 

Cocoanuts (package) 1 

Wine casks (number) 239 


Seeds, &c. 


Plants 

Timber 


Federal Quarantine Act. 


Packages. 

Lbs. 

1,513 

211,058 


No. 

1 

25 


Sup. ft. 

101,929 

2,233,570 


Exports. 


Federal Commerce Act . 

England — Oranges .. 

India — Apples 

Potatoes . . 

Oranges 

Belgium — Oranges . . 

Germany — Oranges . . , . . 

New Zealand — Lemons 

FLahts 

Seeds 

Fanning Island — Pears . . , 

Apples 

Oranges 

Potatoes , . . . 

Onions ; 

Vegetables .. 

Errata . — June statements— Under heading "Overseas, State Law," 
3 packages." 


Packages. 

169 

518 

6 

8 

24 

12 

15 

,1 

; 12 
2 

3 

6 


9 

10 

add ‘ 1 Cocoanufcs— 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tho following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of September, 1930, 
also the average precipitation to the end of September, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Sep., 

1030. 

To - 
end 
Sep., 
1980. 

Av'ge 
to end 
Sep. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

I 1 ■ i 1 

Far North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta ...... 



1-60 

3-50 

4-78 

Karree 

0-39 

3-71 

4-28 

5-92 

Farina 

0-48 

4-18 

4-93 

6-53 

Oopley 

0-33 

5-13 

6-18 

8-04 

Beltana 

0-37 

4-57 

6-63 

8-68 

Blinman 

0*58 

5-74 

9-52 

12-12 

Hookina 

1-18 

6-20 

8-99 

11-85 

Hawker 

1-04 

6-32 

9-73 

12-43 

Wilson 

0-65 

6-82 

9-24 

12-01 

Gordon 

0-46 

6*22 

8-26 

10-89 

Quom 

0-64 

6-14 

10-65 

13-60 

Port Augusta 

0-69 

4 -38 

7-31 

9-59 

Bruce 

0-33 

5-79 

7-55 

10;10 

Hammond 

0-42 

5-28 

8-83 

11-54 

Wilmington 

0-78 

7*44 

14-25 

17-78 1 

Willowie 

0-75 

10-20 

9-47 

12-27 

Melrose 

1-18 

10-36 

18-73 

23-15 

Booieroo Centre. . . 

0-92 

8*63 

12-09 

15-41 ! 

Port Germein .... 

0-84 

6-90 

9-75 

12-56 : 

Wirr&b&ra 

1-37 

9-50 

15-57 

19-47 j 

Appila 

106 

6-97 

11-51 

16-01 ! 

Cradock 

0-61 

6-57 

8-44 

n-oo ; 

Canieton 

0*78 

7*50 

9-59 

12-47 j 

Johnburg 

1-07 

7-11 

8-04 

10-69 

Eureka 

0-53 

6-25 

10-07 

13-14 

Orroroo 

0-78 

6-95 

10-41 

13-36 | 

Nackara 

100 

7-37 

8-76 

11-71 

Black Rook 

0-63 

6-32 

9-70 

12-57 ! 

Oodlawirra 

0-87 

7-35 

— 

* | 

Peterborough .... 

0-75 

5-99 

10-22 

13-40 j 

Yongala 

1*18 

7*25 

11-15 

14-57 ! 

North-East. 



Yunta 

0-67 

3-97 

6-37 

8-53 

Waukaringa 

0-72 

3-72 

6-11 

8-38 ; 

Ma.nna.hill 

0-53 

5-27 

6-09 

8-39 i 

Cock burn 

0-76 

3-42 

6-03 

8-04 j 

Broken HiU,N.S.W. 

0-93 

5-18 

7-33 

9-71 i 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie 

0*75 

5-89 

1 10-48 

13-38 

Port Broughton , 

0-59 

7-35 

11-41 

14-08 

Bute 

0-80 

7*71 

12-65 

15-56 

Laura 

Ml 

8-10 

14-46 

18-20 j 

Oaltowie 

1-14 

7-99 

13-30 

16-94 1 

Jamestown 

1-31 

9*09 

14-05 

1 17-95 

Gladstone 

0-94 

7-90 

12-95 

16-44 

Crystal Brook .... 

0-83 

7-97 

12-58 

15-89 

Georgetown 

105 

9-26 

14-77 

18-53 

Narrfdy 

Ml 

8-84 

12-88 

15-99 

Redhill 

1-06 

0*09 

13-46 

17-02 

C&kum 

1*28 

7-99 

15-20 

19-53 


M3 

9-39 

14-85 

18-92 

Yaoka 

1-09 

9-13 

12-28 

15*40 

Koolunga 

0-78 

7-62 

12-37 

15-61 

dnowtown 

0-79 

7-90 

12-68 

1 15-78 


Station. 

| 

For 

To 

end 

Av’ge 

Av’ge 

Annual 


Sep., 

Sep M 

to end : 

Rain- 


1930. 

1930 

Sep. i 

fall. 


Lower North — continued 


Brinkworth . . . 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro 

Watervale 

Auburn 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava .... 
Port Wakefield 

Terowie 

Yarcowie 

Hallett 

Mount Bryan . 

Kooringa 

Farrell’s Flat . 


0-86 

8-76 

12*69 

10-OP 

1-38 

8*69 

13-50 

16-04 

1-86 

14-95 

20-02 

24-07 

2-09 

14-78 

1900 

23-51 

1-71 

12-39 

22-05 

27-24 

1-59 

13-51 

19-48 

24-12 

0-89 

6-85 

13-89 

17-56 

0-93 

7-20 

12-42 

15-90 

0-52 

5-63 

10-60 1 

13-08 

0-88 

5-55 

10-35 

13-58 

0-72 

5-61 

10-77 

13-82 

105 

8-78 

12-94 i 

16-55 

M2 

954 

13 45 1 

1687 

1-24 

934 

14-35 

18-00 

1-37 

9*27 

15-12 | 

18-82 


West of Murray Range. 


Manoora 

Saddleworth . . . 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda 

Proofing 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stockwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown . . . 


122 

10-76 

15-05 

18-97 

1 24 

11-87 

15-69 

19-65 

1-76 

12-71 

15-97 

19-92 

1-67 

11-50 

16-76 

20-86 

1-49 

10-77 

14-43 

18*16 

1-41 

11-09 

13-28 

16*88 

1*14 

9-51 

13-24 

10*07 

1-67 

11-66 

15-84 

19*02 

1 33 

10-34 

14-25 

18-03 

1-65 

12-81 

17-29 

21*70 

1-78 

11-27 

16-13 

20*21 

1-94 

12-87 

16-08 

20-30 

2-09 

13*14 

16-54 

20*74 

2-38 

13-80 

18-06 

22*58 

2-13 

12-98 

17-91 

22*20 

2-55 

14-94 

19-08 

23*71 

3-20 

18-13 

22-78 

27*84 


Adelaide Plains. 


Owen 

1*23 

9-88 

1 

Mallala 

1*05 

8-87 

13-38 

Roseworthy .... 

1*59 

10-35 

13-85 

Gawler 

1*34 

10-61 

16-36 

Two W ft 0 R 

0-97 

8-64 

12-75 

Virginia 

1*28 

6-56 

13-80 

Smithfield 

1*41 

10-76 

13-92 

Salisbury 

1*40 

11-64 

15-09 

Adelaide 

2-56 

14-02 

17-23 

Glen Osmond . . 

3-40 

16-68 

2146 

Magill 

2-70 

16-60 

21-03 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Teatree Gully . . 

Stirling West . 

Uraidla 

Clarendon .... 

Morphett Vale 
Noarlunga .... 

Willunga 

Aldinga 


2*59 

15*43 

22-49 

6-29 

31*50 

3905 

5*51 

20*62 

36*88 

3*83 

20*82 

27*30 

2-30 

14*74 

18*61 

1*78 

12-65 

16*98 

2*81 

1709 

21*69 

2-34 

13*05 

16*88 


16*77 

17-46 

19-14 

16-86 

17-89 

17- 69 

18- 63 
21-16 
26-19 
25-77 


27-70 

47-04 

44-38 

33-03 

22-78 

20-49 

26-07 

20-43 
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RAINFALL — continued. 


Station. 

1 For 
i Sep., 
1930. 

To 

end 

Sep., 

1930 

Av’ge 
to end 1 
Sep. | 

Av‘ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

Mount Loi 

ITT RAl 

* 

trass— e 

\ontd . 


Myponga 

3*10 

21*40 

24*26 

29*62 

Norman ville 

2-11 

14*35 

17*33 

20*75 

ankalilla 

2-31 

14*17 

19*33 

23*61 

Mount Pleasant . . 

2*94 

17*77 

22*45 

27*38 

Birdwood 

3-33 

19*00 

24*05 

29*41 

Gumeracha 

4*24 

22*37 

27*50 

33*54 

Millbrook Reservoir 

4*38 

21*99 

28*79 

36*18 

Tweedvale 

4-89 

25 15 

29*88 

36*08 

Woodside 

3-97 

20*61 

26*75 

32*47 

Ambleside 

4*67 

23*07 

28*93 

36*09 

Nairne 

3-53 

18*96 

23*13 

28*29 

Mount Barker .... 

4-82 

25*75 

26*04 

31*66 

Eohunga 

3*94 

20*66 

27*50 

33*35 

Maoolesfield 

3*51 

18*28 

2500 

30*72 

Meadows 

4*06 

21*32 

29*87 

36*42 

Strathalbyn 

1*83 

11*20 

15*73 

19*43 


Murray Flats and Valley 


Meningie 

MiUttg 

2*40 

1-31 

11*25 

8-57 

15*14 

11*71 

18-62 

16-13 

Langhome’s Creek 

1*39 

10*43 

11-62 

14*84 

Wellington 

1*42 

9*61 

11*48 

14*67 

Tailem Bend 

1*64 

9*86 

11*33 

14*77 

Murray Bridge . . . 

0*99 

7*14 

10*80 

13*84 

C&Hington 

1*60 

9*49 

12*25 

15*40 

Mftninntn 

0*87 

7*17 

9*18 

11*56 

Palmer 

1*55 

9*83 

12*29 

16*59 

Sedan 

1-12 

7*90 

9*69 

12*24 

Swan Refitch 

0*82 

5*69 

8*28 

10*77 

Blanohetown 

0*64 

5*23 

8*63 

11*24 

Eudunda 

I 1*33 

11*13 

13*58 

17*19 

Sutherlands 

! 0*72 

7*24 

7*67 

10*87 

Morgan 

0*40 

5*73 

6*89 

9*23 

Waikerie 

I 0*49 

6*68 

7*32 

9*71 

Overland Corner . . 

0*23 

5*83 

7*92 

10*68 

Loxton 

0*70 

7*27 

9*17 

11*80 

Denmark 

0*83 

5*96 

7*90 

10*60 


West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Euola 

0-19 

11-00 



* 

Nullarbor 

0*12 

— 

— 



Fowler’s Bay 

0*26 

5*44 

10*09 

11*85 

Penong 

0*48 

5*31 

10*13 

12*12 

Koonibba 

0*40 

5*57 

10*05 

e 

Denial Bay 

0*28 

5*56 

9*91 

*11*56 

Ceduna 

0*31 

5*72 

8*00 

9*92 

Smoky Bay 

0*37 

4*26 

8*81 

10*61 

Wirrulla 

0*85 

6*53 



e 

Streaky Bay 

0*38 

6*30 

12*89 

14*95 

Talia 

0-60 

6*97 

12*52 

15*27 

Port Elliston 

0*86 

7*46 

10*12 

16*53 

Port Lincoln 

2*03 

12*81 

16*49 

19*50 

Cummins 

1*81 

10*30 

14*90 

17*86 

Yeelanna 

1*76 

8*86 

13*42 

16*12 

Ungarra 

Ruaall 

1*72 

10*84 

13*59 

16*85 

1*03 

9*12 

9*98 

*1214 

Darke’s Peak .... 

0*99 

8*27 

1212 

| 15*13 

Kimba 

0*72 

8*17 

9*13 | 

*11*92 

Kyanoutta 

Mrnnipa 

0*78 

0*87 

7*65 

11*71 

13*68 

14*68 

Tumby 

1*21 

8*72 

11*13 | 

14*22 


i 

! Station. 

i . - 

For 

sep., 

1930. 

To 

end 

Sep., 

1930. 

Av*ge 
to end 
Sep. 

Av'ge 

Innual 

Rain- 

fall. 

West of Sp 

enoer’8 Gulf* 

— contd. 


1 Carrow 

0*63 

5*78 

10*35 

13*47 

Arno Bay 

0*63 

8*37 

9*88 

12*48 

Cleve 

0*96 

9*82 

11*76 

14*63 

Cowell 

0*33 

6*02 

8*85 

11*25 

Miltalie 

0*61 

7*81 

10*82 

13*89 

Chandada 

0*81 

8*22 

— 

— 

Yorkb Peninsula. 


-V 

i Wallaroo 

0*53 

7*43 

11*48 

13*99 

Kadina 

0*77 

7*66 

12-98 

16*77 

Moonta 

0*78 

8*42 

12*46 

15*16 

i Paskeville 

0*99 

7*38 

12*86 

15*67 

Maitland 

1*59 

11*84 

16*60 

20*03 

i Ardrossan 

1*07 

8*83 

11*46 

14*02 

Port Victoria . . 

1*44 

10*30 

12*65 

15*41 

j Curramulka .... 

1*74 

11*50 

14*70 

17*98 

! Minlaton 

2*17 

10*79 

14*82 

17*98 

1 pt. Vincent .... 

1-72 

9*84 

11*80 

14*54 

Brentwood 

1*77 

10*10 

12-04 

15*67 

| Stansbury 

1*59 

9*94 

13*97 

16*95 

j Warooka 

1*46 

11*33 

14*87 

17*67 

1 Yorketown .... 

2*48 

12*39 

14*16 

17*04 

| Edithburgh .... 

2*42 

10*24 

13*60 

16*52 

I South and South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

3*37 

24-08 

2f-63 

24*81 

! Kingscote 

2*54 

19*69 

10-20 

19*07 

Penneahaw .... 

2*16 

11*20 

15*24 

18*76 

! Victor Harbor . . 

2*31 

14*43 

17*68 

21*32 

| Port Elliot 

1*72 

11*43 

16*23 

20*05 

Goolwa 

1*45 

10*63 

14*52 

17*90 

! Copeville 

0*84 

6*06 

— 

11*68 

j Meribah 

0*56 

6*34 

8*49 

•11*70 

Alawoona 

0*56 

6*55 

8-11 

•10*20 

Mindarie 

0*74 

6*99 

8*99 

12*46 

Sandalwood .... 

0*84 

8*14 

10*56 

13*90 

I Karoonda 

1*14 

9*43 

11-21 

14*48 

i Pinnctroo 

0*95 

7*30 

11*67 

14*94 

! Parilla 

104 

7*42 

11*09 

14*15 

Lameroo 

1*39 

9*27 

12*77 

16*33 

Parrakie 

1*62 

9*52 

11*39 

14*54 

Geranium 

1-74 

10*50 

13*14 

1654 

Peake 

1*62 

9*53 

12*94 

16*41 

Cooke’s Plains . 

1*05 

9*47 

12*22 

15*46 

Coomandook . . . 

1*94 

10*27 

13*73 

17*45 

Coonalpyn 

2*69 

10*98 

13*97 

17*52 

Tintinara 

2*57 

11*12 

14*91 

18*78 

Keith 

2*67 

13*04 

14*26 

17*96 

Bordertown .... 

2*63 

12*93 

15*32 

19*39 

Wolseley 

2-72 

14*36 

14*52 

18*36 

Frances 

3*12 

16*44 

15*60 

19*96 

Naracoorte .... 

3*51 

18*85 

18*02 

22*57 

Penola 

3*41 

20*43 

20*96 

26*19 

Luoindale 

3*20 

18*45 

18*82 

23*07 

Kingston 

2*63 

18*46 

20*27 

24*40 

Rote 

3*25 

22*50 

20*77 

24*60 

Beachport 

3*12 

23*31 

22*96 

26*95 

Millicent 

3*17 

23*88 

24*90 

29-70 

Kalangadoo .... 

406 

2515 

26 02 

32-30 

Mount Gambler 

2-91 

17*90 

24*86 

30-82 


• Denotes average for leu than 10-year period — Oodlawlrra (1 year), Koonlbba EudaU 
Merfbah (0), Owen (5), Denial Bay (0), Kimba (0), Alawoona (8), Bnda (1), Wlmilla (1). 
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INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


„ . Dates of 

Meetings. 

on 

Pago. I 

Oct. Nov. 1 


_ _ Dates of 

Eoport Meetings. 


Alawoona . . . . 

Aiding* ...... 

Allendale Bast 

Alma 

Amyton 

Angaaton 

Applla 


AppUa-Yarrowle . 
Artnurton 


Artnurton 

Ashbourne 

Auburn 

Auburn Women's 

Balaklava 

Balhannah 

Barmera 

Beetaloo Valley 

Belaiie North 

Belalle Women's 

Berrl 

Big Swamp 

Blackheath 

Black Bock 

Black Springs 

Blackwood 

Block B 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre 

Boolgun 

Boon Plains and Thrlngton 

Borrlka 

Bowhlll 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Brlnkworth 

Brownlow 

Buchanan 

Bugle 

Bundaleer Springs 

Bunora 

Bute 

Butler 

Oalea 

Oadell 

Caliph 

OanowieBell 

Oaralue 

Oarrow 

Ohandada 

Charra * 

Cherry Gardens 

Olanfleld 

Clare 

Clarendon !!!!!!.! 

Oleve 

Oobdogk 

come 

Colton 

Goomandook 

Ooonalpyn 

Ooonawarra 

Ooorable 

Oopevlllc 

couita ;;;;;;;;;; 

Cradock 

Oungena 

Currency Creek 

Cygnet Bher 

Bdiiiiiie 

Blbow Hill «... 


9 6 

7 4 

7 4 

13 10 

17 21 

3&31 — 

i 2 6 


Budunda j 

Burella 

Burelia Women's 

Bverard Bast 

Farrell's Flat 

Flnniss 

Gawler Elver 

Georgetown 

Geranium 

Gladstone 

Gladstone Women’s 

Glencoe 

Gloasop 

Goode 

Goode Women's 

Green Patch 

Gulnare 

Gumeracha 

Halldon 

Hanson 

Hartley 

Hawker 

Hooklna 

Hoyleton 

Inman Valley 

Ironbank 

Jamestown 

Kalangadoo Women's 

Kalangadoo 

Kalyan 

Kangarllla 

Kangarllla Women's 

Kanmantoo 

Kanni 

.Kapinnie 

Kapunda 

Karoultaby 

Karoonda 

Keith 

Kelly 

KI Ki 

Kllkerran 

Kongorong 

Koolunga 

| Koohibba 

Koonunga 

Kopplo 

Krlngin 

Kulkawlrra 

Kyancutta 

Kybybolito 

Lameroo 

Langborne's Creek 

Laura 

Laura Bay 

Lenswood and Forest Range 

Light's Pass 

Llpson 

Lone Gum and Monash .... 

Lone Pine 

Longwood 

Lowbank 

Loxton 

Luolndale 

Lyndoch 

McLaren Flat 

MaoGUUvray 


— — Maltee .... 

— l Mangalo ... 

14 ii Mannanarie 



Oct. 

Nov. * 

* 

6 

3 • 

298 

11 

8 

298 

1 

5 

300 


— f- . 

i 

31 

28 

* 



* 

~4 

1 

• 

25 

29 

300 

3 6 31 

, — , 

t 

10 

14 

* 

14 

11 

* 



* 

♦ 

9 

~6 

i 

2 

i 6 

• 



314 

6 

3 

* 



314 

1 

19 

• 

• 

7 

4 

t 

20 

R 

i 

• 

16 

20 

A 

27 

R 

297 

11 

8 

• 

l 4 

11 

• 

! 15 1 

19 

314 


, 

• 

16 

20 

• 



• 



308 





* 

* 

10 

14 

• 

8 i 

5 

* 

2 

6 

308 

4 

1 

* 




i "2 

*6 

* 

! 0 

3 

300 

7 

11 

• 

2 

6 

t 

7 

4 

308 

6 

3 

* 

6 

3 

311 

4 

K 

1 

7 

4 

297 

2 

6 

311 

4 

1 

• 

1 

5 

* 

11 

8 

308 

14 

11 


~6 

~3 

* 

4 

l 

* 

• 

8 

5 

314 





* 

8 

5 
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9 

10 

14 
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~7 

4 
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9 

6 

• 

7 

4 

• 

20 

17 
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t 

2 

4 

4 

• 

— 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of tho nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader ’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

COON AW ARRA. 

Mr. All dor presided over an attendance of 17 members at the meeting held on July 
10th, when Mr. F. Darwent presented an excellent paper, “Cultivation.” (Secretary, 
Mr. II. A. byndcn.) 


KALANOADOO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 32.30in.). 

Meeting hold duly 12th. Present: Id mcmhers. Mrs. Dowdell gave a demonstration 
of rug making. (Secretary, Mirs A. Kennedy.) 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

Meeting held Juno 10th. Present: 20 members. Mr. Schinkel read a paper, “Manur- 
ing Pastures.” Mr. 1). Quinn also read a paper, “Orchard Pests.” An excellent dis- 
cussion followed the reading of each paper. 

Twenty members and three visitors attended the meeting held on July 5th, when Mr. 
W. H. Downes (District Dairv Instructor) read a paper, “Pig Baling. ” (Secretary, 
Mr. F. H. Martin.) 


MILLIC'ENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.70in.) t 
June 27th. — Present : 10 members. 

Poultry as a Side Line. — Mr. K. Skeer read the following paper: — “Better chicks 
were raised from liens three years or older, but when the hens passed the third year 
they were not so profitable from an egg-producing point of view. Branding the eggs 
w r as a good thing, as it placed the responsibility for bad eggs on the right persons. 
Never set eggs of less than 2oz. in weight nor very large ones, lodatc of potash fed to 
breeding hens w.us said to ensure more reliable hatching. Eggs wore preferred when 
no rooster* were kept, and ensured a better price when they could be relied on as 
infertile. It was better to separate the sexes as soon as distinguishable, but there was 
not a very great demand for this class of poultry locally, and the city market was too 
far away. Barley was preferred by some as the best egg-producer in this cold climate. 
Where fowls wore running out, two feeds per day were sufficient. As much grain as 
they would eat in 20 minutes was a simple means of finding out the quantity to feed to 
a flock. If it was not possible to link up with the Bed Comb Association, if a number of 
persons wont in for the business ion approved lines, they could form an association of 
their own. Fifty fowls of tlie 4 right ages and breeding would give better results than 
100 nondescripts of uncertain age and type. (Secretary, Mr. E. Mitchell.) 


MILLICENT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 29.70in.). 

The inaugural meeting of the above Branch was hold on June 20th and was attended 
by la members. Officers were elected. 

Fifteen members were present at the meeting held on July 18th. Members discussed 
the subject, “Different Ways of Using in the Kitchen Surplus Piemelons, Pumpkins, 
and Marrows.” Mrs. L. Oberlander tabled samples of pumpkin scone®. (Secretary, 
Mrs. W. Varcoe.) 


BENDELSHAM. 

Meeting held July 19th, Present: 33 members und six visitors. During the afternoon 
Mr. II, Orchard (District Horticultural Instructor) gave a pruning demonstration in Mr. 
F. White’s orchard, and in the evening read a paper, “Principles of Pruning.” Trophies 
were presented to the winners of the Potato Competition — Messrs. S. Smith first, and 
W. Andrews second. (Secretary, Mr. F. B. White.) 
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TANTANOOLA. 

Meeting held July 5th. Present: eight members and visitors. The annual report was 
presented and officers elected for the ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. H. M. Kennedy.) 


TATIARA (Average, annual rainfall, 19.39in.). 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on July 9th, there being present 20 
members and two visitors. The annual report was read and addresses were . delivered 
by Messrs. E. S. Alcock and — Lyons. (Secretary, Mr. L» H. Butler, Bordertown.) 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

APPILLA (Average annual rainfall, 15.01in.). 

Mr. G. Wurst presided over an attendance of 12 members at the annual meeting which 
was held on July 4th. Messrs. G. Wurst and C. Borgas were presented with Life 
Membership Certificates of the Agricultural Bureau and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. E. H. Wurst.) 


BLACK ROCK (Average annual rainfall, 12.57in.), 

Meeting held July 1st. Present: Nine members. The annual report was read, and 
officers elected. Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed the 
meeting. (Secretary, Mr. R. Kitto.) 


EURELIA (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.). 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting, which was held on July 9th and attended by 1£ 
members and three visitors, officers were elected for the forthcoming year. Mr. E. L. 
Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Maintenance of Soil 
Fertility. ” (Secretary, Mr. E. Wall.) 

EURELIA WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.). 

At the meeting held on July 9th the annual report was presented by the Secretary, 
Mrs. I. M. Wall. Officers were elected for the ensuing year. An address was delivered 
by Miss Campbell, of the Education Department. Twenty-four members and visitors 
attended. 


MORCHARD (Average annual raii^fall, 13.50in.). 

July 4th. — Present: 11 members. 

Mr. C. Halliday read a paper, “Grading Wheat.” 

Management of the Farm Fixhjk. — The following paper was read by Mr. N. Lille- 
crape: — “In dealing with this subject it is not my intention to lay down any hard 
and fast rules foT managing a farm flock, as we all recognise that circumstances alter 
cases and conditions in Northern areas differ from those in the South. Most of the 
information and hints given in this paper have been gained from personal experience, 
land may be of use to , others. Sheep are a very necessary adjunct to a farm, even 

though wool prices have fallen considerably they are still a very profitable sideline, 

and can also be utilised as labor savers in cleaning up fallows after shearing. The 
Merino is generally recognised as the most profitable sheep for a dry climate. Avoid 
old sheep if possible, particularly old wethers ; they will not fatten, will not breed 
a lamb, and their wool is generally light and unprofitable. If you keep a permanent flock, 
cull the aged sheep every year. Also cull coarse, hairy woolled sheep. If there are 
not too many it is a good plan tb kill them off for rations. Try and make the flock 
ap even as possible, both in type and in wool. This will obviate the necessity for 

much classing at shearing time. Do not keep sheep in one paddock too long. Change 

the pasture often and they will do better, and you will be able to carry more sheep:. 
They should always have access to water if possible. For raising fat lambs I (recom- 
mend large-framed Merino ewes crossed with a Dorset ram. Procure two or four tooth 

rams if possible; the older rams become fat and lazy. The Dorset cross develops quickly, 
and at four months old should be ready for market. This lamb seems to stand the long 
rail journey better, does not waste or lose bloom like the pure Merino, and on account 
of weight and size realises a much better price. Get the lamb matured by August, if 
possible, as the price generally declines from then on as the number on the market in* 
creases. If you are unable to fatten crossbred lambs do not hold them if you caifc 

possibly sell, as they are an unprofitable line to keep for wool, and are usually bad. 
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fencers. When shearing have everything in readiness before you start. Have the yards 
convenient, the shed, tables, press, bins, &c., clear, and see that there is plenty of shed 
room for penning sheep over night. Do not crowd them; the hot, steamy air of a close 
ahed tends to raise the yolk and discolor the wool, especially if the wool is inclined to 
be yellow. I would not advise making more than two classes of small clip, but if the 
backs are inclined to be dirty, take them out and bale them separately. The dust from a 
few backs will permeate the whole bale when pressed, and reduce the value of the clip. 
Keep the best fleeces as uniform as possible and free from breaks. Brand these AA. 
The short, yellow, and heavy- conditioned fleece should be baled separately and branded 
A." Locks and stains should be dried before baling. Number and brand the bales neatly, 
and put the clip up as attractively as possible. Any member who reads his Journal 
should know how to put up his clip for market. Do not neglect to brand the sheep after 
shearing, unbranded sheep are difficult to trace. The owner of a registered brand is 
allowed to use any numeral from 2 to 9 as a flock mark, may earmark his sheep with any 
earmark he thinks proper, and may attach tags to the back of the ears of sheep. An 
earmark is handy to distinguish the sex of lambs *when drafting or marking 
any particular line you wish to keep. When marking lambs in cold weather an 
antiseptic is not necessary, but in warm weather when flics are prevalent it is 
advisable to use Cooper's Milk Oil Fluid or thin medicated oil to protect the wound. 
Do not use Stockholm tar or any preparation that is liable to close up the wound too 
mood, this will cause blood poisoning. Sheep as a rule are fairly free from disease 
in a dry climate, except for ** pink-eye. ’ 9 This generally causes total blindness foT a 
Mine of one, and sometimes both, eyes. It is best to isolate the blind one if possible 
to prevent contagion. Treat the affected eye wilh boraeie acid. The eye will usually 
respond to treatment if taken in time." (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 

* 

WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, ]2.16in.). 

The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on July 10th, and was attended by 
10 members and visitors to the number of about 100. After formal business had been 
transacted Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address 
in Wthieh he gave an interesting description of the history of flour and bread making. 
The meeting then took the form of a concert and dance. Supper was provided by the 
ladies. (Secretary, Mr. A. F. Grossman.) 


WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.27in.). 

The meeting of June 17tli was held at the residence of Mr. A. Bartlett. A demon- 
stration of pig killing and Bheep dressing was given by Mr. E. Davis, who was assisted 
by Messrs. A, Crisp and S. Brooks. Afternoon tea was provided by the ladies. (Sec- 
retary, Mr. H. Crisp, Booleroo Whim.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

July 7th. — Present: Nine members. 

Shake Farming. — Mr. F. Carmichael read the following paper : — ‘ 1 Share farming has 
its advantages and disadvantages. There are different methods of share farming, namely, 
the half system and the third system. The landholder finds all the seed and super where 
the share fanner does not live on the property, but if the share farmer resides on the 
property it is customary to work the land on the half system. The share farmer finds 
half seed and super. With the half system an advantage is gained by a young man 
wanting to start out on his own. It is a good way of getting a start, ps the young man 
will get a plant together, and get a footing before he buys a farm on his own account. 
Another advantage is that the landholder has not the responsibility of the upkeep of the 
plant, which is a heavy item at times. He would be able to run more sheep, and keep the 
fences in repair when not attending to the sheep* Another advantage is that the farmer 
with sons who has not sufficient land to keep them tall at work, and is able to get share 
farming for his boys, can give the sons a start by that method, and an interest in the 
work on the farm. One of the disadvantages of share farming is where a farmer has 
:8ons going to school and lets his land on shares; this has a tendency to make the boys 
lose interest in the farm. Again, sometimes the share farmer does not work the land 
to. the best advantage. For instance, they are not usually very fond of picking stones, 
and leave the stones from time to time, which makes the land very rough on implements. 
Share farming is a very good practice, for it relieves the landowner of worry of employ- 
ing men and the upkeep of machinery, and it is a cheap and easy way for a young man 
to get plant and capital together for a farm of his own. (Secretary, Mr. E. Carmichael, 
Jamestown.) 
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BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.)v 

There was an attendance of ten members at the meeting held on June 9th. Discussion 
was devoted to making arrangements for the annual social. (Secretary, J. Halse.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.94in.). 

Meeting held June 27th. Present: Mr. A. McEwin (Chair) and 18 members. Mr. E. 
Lanyon read a paper, 1 i Will Power Farming Survive Low Yields and Reduced Prices for 
Wheat f M (Secretary, Mr, L. Mugge.) 

EVERARD EAST. 

Fourteen members attended the meeting held on July 9th. Mr. W. Johnston 
( District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, * * Fertilisers. ’ 9 The meeting 
then took the form of a social evening. (Secretary, Mr. F. T. Hughes, Blyth.) 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, l(5.44iii.). 

Twenty-four members attended the annual meeting, which was held on July 11th. 
Officers were elected for the forthcoming year. (Secretary, Mr. F. Chick.) 

IvOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

Meeting held July 8th. Present: Mr. II. Spencer (Chair) and nine members. Mr. F. 
Pedler read an instructive paper, il Fallowing . 9 9 

NARRIDY (Average annual rainfall, 15.99in.). 

Meeting held June 21st. Present: 17 members. Mr. E. Richards contributed an instruc- 
tive paper, 1 1 The Us© of Increased Quantities of Super . 1 1 Officers were elected. 

Bacx>n Curing. — The following paper was read by Mr. E. Klinger at the meeting 
on July 5th: — “The pig to be killed should be fasted at least for 24 hours to clean the 
system, but should have all the drinking water it requires. Care must be taken not to 
get the animal heated or excited, otherwise the flesh will be more difficult to cure and 
the bacon less palatable. I recommend shooting the pig. A .22 calibie rifle will answer 
the purpose, after which turn the pig on its back and stick it just in front of the breast* 
bone, driving the knife straight in and a little downward. When the knife is in, press the 
handle down a little to raise the edge of the blade, as to cut both jugular veins. Then turn 
the pig on its side to facilitate bleeding. The caTcass should be ready for scalding a few 
minutes after killing. For scalding, I recommend a large vessel to dip and immerse 
the carcass. The water for scalding may be made up as follows: — For coarse-skinned 
or hairy pigs, three parts boiling water to one part of cold, and for young and tender- 
skinned pigB two parts boiling water to one of cold. For scraping, a saucepan lid or a 
blunt knife will answer the purpose. When the carcass is scraped clean, hang it up at a 
convenient height for disembowelling. To do this, make an incision from between the 
hind kgs and continue right down to the lower jaw or chin, care being taken not to cut 
too deep, and thus puncture the intestines. To avoid this, plac,e one hand in front of 
the intestines and guide the knife between the Angers. After cutting right down, start 
at the top, between the hind legs, and remove all the intestines and stomach, but before 
doing this, securely tie the end bowel. Next cut the diaphragm or lining between the 
stomach and lungs and take out the heart, lungs, windpipe, and tongue. This should 
leave the carcass clean and unsoiled. The head may be removed or left on as desired* 
The carcass should be left hanging in an airy place until next morning so that the flesh 
vyill set. In the morning, before sunrise if possible, cut the carcass straight down the 
backbone or cut down on both sides of the backbone. The latter method makes cutting 
up easier. When cutting up, first eut out the hams, then the shoulders. The sides or 
flitches are then trimmed by cutting off any surplus fat. The ribs can also be taken 
off, keeping as close to the bones as possible in order not to remove too much of the 
lean flesh. After trimming the hams and flitches they are ready for curing. This 
may be done in two ways: either by dry salting or pickling in brine. For dry salting, 
a little saltpetre should be rubbed into any veins and all bones. Then thoroughly rub 
salt into every part. This must be done every day for about a fortnight, more or leas, 
according to the weight of the pig, always turning the meat and letting any moisture 
drain off. For brine pickling, the brine must be made up by putting enough salt into 
the water to float a fresh egg. Then boil and skim off any scum that may rise. When cold 
a little saltpetre and a few bay leaves arc added, and a little sugar may also be added and 
the meat placed in a convenient vessel and the liquid poured over it. In the latter way Iho 
meat to be turned and left in the brine the same as in the flrst way. Always see that the 
meat is wejl drained before pickling, and keep it in a cool place while being cured. Hems 
will take longer to cure than bacon. After the meat is pickled, hang it up and thoroughly 
drain it. Then it is ready for smoking. To do this, hang it in a place where the smoke 
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can be confined. Place some coals on the floor and cover with sawdust or fine chips that 
will smoulder and send forth a good volume of smoke. If the sawdust or chips are too 
dry, dampen a little, otherwise it will burst into flame and cause the fat to melt and 
spoil the flavor. When the meat is a rich brown it will be smoked enough. After 
smokiug place the cured meat in calico bags and hang in a- cool, dark place . tf (Secre- 
tary, Mr. 11. B. Cox.) 


NORTH BOOBO HOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

Eight members and eight visitors attended the meeting held on June 9tli, when Mr. 
E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “llow to Increase 
Farm Production . 9 1 (Secretary, Mr. H. Mudge, Willalo.) 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 17.02in.). 

Meeting held July Sth. Present: Six members. Mr. J. Clothier read a selected paper, 
4 i Barley, ' ’ and a keen discussion followed. The annual Teport and balance-sheet were 
presented, and officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. S. A. Pengilly.) 


YANDIAH. 

Meeting held June 20tii. Present: 18 members and visitors. Mr. J. B. Harris (District 
Horticultural Instructor) gave an address, “Pruning and Planting Fruit Trees . 99 (Sec- 
retary, Mr. F. Jcttner.) 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARBELL’S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

Mr. .1, Heinrich presided at the annual meeting, which was held on July 8th, there 
being present 10 members and visitors. Mr. W. jJ ohnstoiv (District Agricultural 
Instructor) gave an address, ‘ 4 Farming Fallacies . 99 (Secretary, Mr. K. H. Dunn.) 

BRINKWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.01in.). 

July 7th. — Present: 20 < members. 

Conservation of Fodder. — The following paper was read by Mr. C. Ottens : — 1 1 This 
«ubject generally receives careful consideration, and is never overlooked by careful 
farmers whose stock must-have sustenance all the year round. During the past few 
years we have experienced adverse climatic conditions, when for many months 
there has been little or no feed from natural pastures. It is in these periods * that 
the farmer realises the value of conserved fodder. The man farming around Brink - 
:worth, and especially on the Condowie Plains, where little or no summer fodder 
grows, should pay the most attention to the quality and quantitv of hay he proposes 
.cutting. A man working a 700-acre farm with 12 horses should cut approximately 
50 tons of hay per annum-— harvest permitting — and in prosperous seasons stack 
aside a considerable surplus, to enable him to sustain his stock through lean times. 
A profitable reserve would be 100 tons of hay built in two stacks of 50 tons. 
Select good hay, wheaten hay in preference ' to oaten hay, on account of the latter 
being liable to be affected by mice. Cut the hay before the crop is too far 
advanced. Much value is lost by cutting too late, and avoid cutting rusty hay on 
account of the bad effect it has on horses, while nothing will be gained by cutting 
hay from wheat wherein Bmut is prevalent. Immediately the hay has been stacked it 
should be given a thick covering of straw to protect it against rain and sun. The most 
suitable corn fodder for horses, cows, and sheep is oats, barley for pigs, wheat for fowls, 
and peas are also a valuable foodstuff where it is possible to grow them. Every farmer 
should have at least two small paddocks of about 20 acnes for the purpose of sowing 
oats and barley every alternate year; this would supply the average farmer with an 
annual supply of corn, and in most seasons could be fed off two or three times in its 
growing stage and still yield a profitable creturn. Oats and barley should be crushed 
before feeding, on account of a lot of the grains passing through the animals undigested. 
Should the corn crib become overstocked, there is a saying, 4 4 Turn barley into pork , 9 9 
and the same applies to oats; the grain can be boiled, and a farmer could fatten two 
or three times as many pigs without any extra milk supply. A thrifty farmer will also 
pay attention to the gathering of dry fodder, such as straw and cocky chaff. This 
backs up his hay Bupply, especially in dry seasons, and takes a very prominent part 
on the feeding chart at the present time, and has, no doubt, proved itself a boon to 
farmers in drought-stricken areas. A suitable sized straw stack, stacked in January 
and enclosed until about June, will provide stock with shelter, feed, and an occasional 
grooming during the winter months, and is well worth tho energy spent erecting it. 
IJn Wet seasons, When the straw is a fair length, it is advisable to cut sheaf straw. 
Straw mowed with a grass cutter and well stacked will keep 10 to 12 years, and be of 
better feeding value than when it was stacked; a stack of reserve straw in an odd 
corner will not be out of place on any farm. During the last two years there has been 
a great demand for cocky chaff as a fodder (when only five years ago its unpin use 
was for packing eggs). It is a good substitute for hay chaff, provided it is mixed 
with corn and molasses. Cocky chaff, if fed dry, is liable to cause stoppage in horses, 
a difficulty that has presented itself quite frequently of late, and in many cases has been 
the cause of a premature death to a valuable horse. Its chief value is as a standby in 
dry seasons, or for mixing; with good, rich hay chaff. With the growing popularity of 
the reaper thresher, cocky chaff is losing a lot of its feeding value on account of the 
amount of straw these machines have in their chaff , while the stripper and harvester 
only leave chaff and flags of the straw, which, if carted before the first rain and conserved 
in an old shed in good repair, and shielded from the rain, will keep fresh and sweet 
for a much longer period than if it is stacked out in the open with only a straw' 
covering to protect it. In this case, to obtain best results, it should be fed within 
nine months of when it was placed there. Pasture Fodder. — The only items worth noting 
are — to obtain best results, topdress pasture by broadcasting with 901bs. super per 
acre, and avoid overstocking. On the average 600 to 700 acre farm, poor seasons or 
good seasons 150 acres of pasture would be the most payable poposition. In very wet 
periods, when the land is thoroughly sodden, it is advisable to keep animals, especially 
horses, off the pasture on account of the damage caused when they are tramping around. 
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A small area of lucerne is also a very valuable asset for summer green fodder, especially 
for milch cows. The only drawback it has in this district is that it cannot be grown 
successfully without irrigation, nevertheless, a patch a chain square could be attended to 
quite conveniently, and will provide two or three cuttings during a season. It is rather 
a striking fact that farmers in this district do not seem to take advantage of ensilage. 
Most farmers say it is too much trouble and expense, but it is not when it comes to be 
proved how much feeding value there is gained by it. Ensilage can be made from a crop 
soon after it is out in ear, or from self-sown feed, such as wild oats, having enough 
growth to be able to cut with a binder. It should be cut at the floweritog stage, and 
chaffed and stored the same day, a job that will occupy three men. The first an'd most 
important point is erecting a silo. The underground is preferred, and should be erected 
near the chaff cutter. All that is required after the silage has been Btored is a covering 
of boards, over which should be placed a layer of earth to prevent it being spoilt by 
atmospheric conditions. If preserved properly it will keep two or three years, and have 
a considerable advantage over self-sown hay. The chief feature of ensilage is as a 
fodder for dairy cows. It can also be fed to horses, and is invaluable to mares with 
foals at foot. Ewes with lambs will also take to it after a little coaxing. Ensilage 
proves its greatest value to the small farmer who only keeps a few cows as a sideline 
in the autumn and early winter before there is any gTecnfefcd, but the farmer who does 
extensive dairying will find it a valuable foodstuff during the summer months. M 
(Secretary, Mr. H. E. Ottens.) 


BUCHANAN. 

Meeting held July 4th. Present: 11 members. The mec?ting was devoted to making 
arrangements for the Annual Social. A report of the Waslcy Conference was presented 
by the Secretary, Mr. L. V. Bell, Marrabel. 


CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.67in.). 

July 1st. — Present: 23 members. 

Dairying and Pigs. — Mr. R. Baker, R.D.A. (Lecturer in Dairying, Roseworthy Agri- 
cultural College), delivered an address, “Dairying in New South Wales . 7 9 Replying 
to questions, Mr. Baker explained that to overcome the possibility of milk fever when 
the cows were fat, it was usual to decrease the feeding just before calving time and also 
to give a drench consisting of lib. Epsom- salts, loz. ginger, lib. treacle. The lecturer, 
in answering a question re the best type of bacon pig, outlined the points essential for a 
good baconer, namely, long middle, deep ham, light shoulder and back, and not a heavy 
jowl. This type could be obtained fairly closely by crossing the Tamworth or Large 
York with the Berkshire. The Tamworth was more favored than th© Large York, 
probably because the Large York was not so well-known, but that pig had made the 
bacon trade of Denmark. It was also recommended by some to make a second cross of 
either Berkshire, Tamworth, or Large White, back on the first cross. With regard to 
licks, it was mentioned that a large number of licks sold by numerous business houses 
contained a high j>ercentage of common salt. It was explained that the main deficiency, 
particularly with cows was that of phosphate, not common salt. The following useful 
mixture was recommended for cows at the rate of 3ozs. or 4ozs. per day in their feed: — 
Bonemeal, 451bs. ; coarse salt, 401bs. ; Epsom salts, 51bs. ; iron sulphate, 51bs. In connection 
with pigs, it was mentioned that the addition of bonemeal reduced the actual feeding 
by 20 per cent, to 25 per cent. The following mixture was recommended as being 
satisfactory for pigs: — Wood, ashes, or charcoal, 151bs. ; common salt, 201bs.; bone- 
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meal, 151bs. ; superphosphate, 151bs. ; iron sulphate, 41bs. ; Epsom salts, 41bs. ; baking 
soda, bibs. ; sulphur, 61bs. Potassium idodide could be added at the Tate af 2ozs., but it 
was found not to be essential in the settled areas of South Australia. In the feeding of 
pigs with buck currants and raisins from the packing sheds, it was found that they acted 
as too much of a laxative. They could be used as 20 per cent, of the ration in conjunc- 
tion with grain. Apples and pears had to be fed in great bulk to be of use to the pig. 
It took approximately 501bs. of pears or apples to produce lib. of pork. It was also 
mentioned that it was more profitable to feed barley crushed and soaked for 12 hours 
only than whole and soaked. Skim milk and barley together were recommended as a 
good ration for pigs. (Secretary, Mr. A. Ninnes.) 


LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 23.70in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 10th and was attended by Mr. A. Springbett 
(Chair) and 18 members. The Secretary gave a resume of work performed by the 
Branch during the past year and officers were elected. (Secretary, Mr. J. S. Hammatt, 
Williamstown. ) 


MODBURY. 

July 9th. — Present: 20 members and seven visitors. 

Top Dressing. — Mr. W. Dalby read the following paper: — «“In the early days of 
settlement in Australia, land not covered with forest or scrub w r as generally first-class 
grazing or pasture land. No wool was grown, no milk taken off, no mutton or beef, 
no horses, no grain, no wine or fruit, consequently all that grew was practically returned 
to the soil. Then came the white man requiring the production of fine white bread, 
wool for cloth, mutton and beef to eat, and leather to cover his feet, fruit and wine to 
tickle his palate, exports to cover imports. Consequently in a comparatively few years, 
land which once had been fertile ceased to produce, equal to that of *a decade earlier. 
No amount of resting or grazing of stock brought it back to its previous productiveness. 
In my boyhood days, resting land consisted of running as many sheep or cowrf thereon 
as it would keep for a year or two, and then another crop was sown with but scant 
success. Fallowing proved a great help; so great an influence has fallow on Australian 
productiveness that crops are seldom sown on any other than fallowed land to-day. Not- 
withstanding .the cost of preparing land for cereal crops and the amount of labor 
expended, the crop would be poor, but for further expenditure in phosphate as fertiliser. 
Crops of 20bush. are now more or less common, and this represents the amount of 
phosphoric acid contained in Icwt. of standard super. Thus the land has been improved 
slightly by any residue of phosphoric acid remaining after the crop has been removed, 
with corresponding improvement in grazing capabilities. This improvement led to 
experiment with super on purely grazing or pasture land with results quite as remark- 
able as its application to cereal crops. Without the aid of resowing, many of the best 
fodder plants, grasses, or clovers, thought to have been completely eaten out, reappeared 
and commenced to establish themselves and to add to the carrying capacity, and double 
that of virgin land. I have so improved the carrying capacity of grazing land by the 
application of lewt. of 45 super and 31bs. of Subterranean clover as to keep healthy 
sheep where one poor delicate animal existed before, and this in a space of four years. 
And not only were the sheep healthy and strong, keeping in excellent condition, but the 
production of lambs increased 20 per cent., while deaths decreased from 10 per cent, 
to practically nil, or i per cent, in the last year for grown sheep, and other than the 
depredation of foxes, practically nil for lambs. For cattle, previous to top dressing, I 
used for cow and horse feed approximately 35 tons of hay annually at an average cost 
£2 10s. per ton. After the* sowing of the Subterranean clover and lewt. of 45 super 
about seven tons of hay sufficed to feed both horses and cows. This left me with roughly 
25 tons to 30 tons of hay to sell at £2 10s. per ton, or sufficient to pay for cost of 
super for top dressing purposes on the portion of land used for grazing only. Having 
by the aid of phosphate increased the grazing capacity of the land, care must be exer- 
cised that it does not lack other elemental necessary, for in addition to super, three to five 
times the quantity of nitrates, nitrogen, and potash are absorbed, as well as that much 
iron and lime, &c. The application of iron in spine lands is almost as necessary as 
phosphates and in others the application of lime. Should you at any time be in doubt 
and in need of advice, the Department of Agriculture is maintained to assist and will be 
^lad to render advice or assistance. The general rise in land values compels greater 
production; less cost or higher prices and the financial cost and high taxation of land 
to-day compel something in the way of increased production. 0 
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N ANT AW Alt BA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

Meeting held July 10th. Present: Mr. E. Hamdorf and nine members. An article, 
“The Principles of Vocational Guidance , ” was read by Mr. N. Robinson. (Secretary, 
Mr. N. T. B. Robinson.) 


PENWORTHAM. 

Meeting held July 10th. Present: 23 members and four visitors. Mr. A. R. Ninnes, 
of the Glare High School, gave an instructive address, “The Chemistry of Mixing 
Sprays,” demonstrating with test tubes and glass containers the correct methods to 
adopt when preparing sprays. (Secretary, Mr. A. R. Jenner. ) 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.86in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 26th and was attended by Mr. I). llannaford 
(Chair), 25 members, and 80 visitors. Life membership certificates of the Agricultural 
Bureau .were presented to Messrs. J. Kelly, R. James, and T. Longbottom by the 
lion. W. Hannaford. Prizes won in the 1929-30 Crop Competitions were also presented 
by Mr. Hannaford. Musical and vocal items were contributed. (Secretary, Mr. O. 
Longbottom.) 


SADDLEWORTH WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 19.G5iu.). 

July 1st. — Present: 13 members. 

Public Health. — The meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. J. Frost. Mrs. 
Blundell read the following paper: — “During tbe past few years > there lias been a marked 
awakening throughout the world in matters of public health and the responsibility of 
Governments in this direction. The League of Nations has done a great deal to bring 
this about by internal exchange of ideas. The sphere of public health administration 
includes the effective carrying out of practices conducive to the health of the people, 
including measures of prevention which are the most important of all; also treatment 
of sickness and disease; the provision of hospital accommodation; the care and treat- 
ment of the blind, deaf, and dumb, and mental defectives;, some measure of supervision 
and control in regard to town planning and housing; the encouragement of research 
work; the collection, preparation, and publication of statistics; and the training of persons 
for health services. In order to make State control effective, it is essential that there 
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should be a Central Health Department, supported by the organised co-operation of the 
medical profession. The central department has primary responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the Health Acts. It is also important that there should be close co-operation 
between the Health Department and other Government services in any way connected 
with health matters. Until recently, health legislation has dealt largely with the 
environments in which people live and the food which they eat. There is still room 
for much improvement on these lines. With regard to food, the exposure of meat to 
the public gaze and to the dust and pollution of a city atmosphere should be prohibited. 
Meat should be kept in the background and in fly-proof cases. Bread is frequently seen 
in vans, by no means dust-proof, handled by hands not always clean, and stowed away 
carelessly. Is it any wonder that germs of disease are conveyed to the people who eat 
it? It is interesting to note that the Housewives f Association is taking up these 
matters and insisting to some extent on the laws of public health being carried out. 
If every woman felt it her duty to destroy immediately all vegetable and other refuse 
from the house, we should And that the hot weather fly pest would be greatly diminiglied. 
It is all very well to shut flies out of the houses, but it is the extermination of this 
pest that we should have in view. This leads us to consider the environments in which 
people live. It is only natural that city dwellers should be more effectively protected 
by health laws than are the people who live in the country. In rural districts there is 
a crying need for reform in sanitary conveniences. The most primitive conditions are 
in vogue in most farm houses. A septic tank can be installed for about £30. With an 


average rainfall of lOin. and a catchment of 150 square feet sufficient water could be 
supplied to work it, yet farmers think nothing of spending many hundreds of pounds on 
motor cars wireless sets, and other luxuries. It is simply that we have become accus- 
tomed to these insanitary and inconvenient conditions and we do not think about them. 
Surely, it is our duty as women to agitate for reform. There is also scope for extension 
and improvement in the important field of maternal and child welfare. Adequate pro- 
vision should be made by the public health authorities for all maternity cases in 
properly equipped and efficiently staffed hospitals. These hospitals should bo subsi- 
dised by the Government. There is still much preventable maternal mortality in this 
.country. This again is a matter which women should take into their own hands. The 
care of the health and well-being of its children is the natural duty of any Country. 
There is no more valuable public health work than the periodic medical examination of 
school children. This is a work that should be carried out without a thought of the 
cost. . Its return to the community by the discovery and arrest of early cases of tuber- 
culosis will alone repay whatever money may be expended for this purpose. The teach- 
ing of hygiene or the care of the body in schools is most important. W© know that the 
fight fegainst tuberculosis infection is coming sooner or later in the life of the child, 
and that he or she must depend on general resistance to a great extent to prevent 
establishment of this disease. The school child should therefore be taught as early as 
possible the value of hygienej proper feeding, proper exercise, and the value of fresh 
air and cleanliness. The public health laws in New Zealand give the necessary authority 
for medical examination of children attending all primary schools. The school medical 
service arms at securing for each child three complete physical examinations during his 
school life. Special examinations are carried out where parents, teachers, or the school 
medical officers consider them necessary. Children found to be suffering from defects 
are kept under observation until the necessary treatment is obtained. It is recognised 
that medical treatment must be available for every child in need of it, and that adequate 
provision must be made for the ill-nourished and neglected. Mentally backward and 
ieeble-minded children are given special consideration. In our cities much valuable 
service is rendered by the Child Welfare Centres, it is a pity that this good work cannot 
be extended into country districts. There is still a gap to be filled in the supervision of 
a child s health between infancy and school age. However watchful the parents may 
be, it sometimes takes a trained eye to detect the beginnings of disorder or disease. The 
public health authorities do much valuable service in checking epidemics of disease All 
infectious cases must be notified at once, and it is the business of the health officers to 
see that all necessary precautions are taken with regard to disinfection of rooms, 
clothing, &c. I have now touched briefly on the fringe of this wide subject, and what 
I want to bring before you is the urgent need for reform in .matteia of public health 
in South Australia. Our Government is too busy settling its financial worries to trouble 
very much about these matters. If only more women would interest themselves in 
better housing conditions, the Pure Foods Act, and problems of maternal and child 
welfare, much of the present misery and unemployment might be avoided. 0 (Secretary,, 


TRURO (Average annual rainfall, 20.21in.). 

W. Johnston (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Cron 

** “*■ *“* ~ ■— * » -ju. . a 
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TORES PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.67in.). 

Meeting held June 5th. Present: 17 members and five visitors. Mr. R. Anderson 
read a paper, “An Outsiders’ Views on Farm Life.” 

A further meeting was held on July 3rd, when a paper, “ Fallowing, ’ ’ was contributed 
by Mr. G. Boundy. The trophies won in the Southern Yorke Peninsula Fallow Com- 
petition were presented to Messrs. J. Darby, first, and — Bartram, second. (Secretary, 
Mr. G. L. Tucker.) 


PASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15.67in.). 

Twelve members attended the meeting held on July 8th. Mr. L. Moar read a paper, 
1 1 Side Lanes to Better Farming , ’ 9 which aroused a good discussion. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. J. Prouse.) 


PETERSVILLE. 

Eighteen members and visitors attended the Annual Meeting, which was held on July 
8th. Following the reading of the annual report and balance sheet by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. G. Dutschke, of Ardrossan, the election of officers took place. The 
meeting then took the form of a social and dance, interspersed with vocal and musical 
items. 


SOUTH KILKERRAN. 

Eleven members attended the meeting held on July 8th. The Annual Report was 
presented and officers elected for the forthcoming year. (Secretary, Mr. H. C. Sehrapel.) 


WAURALTEE. 

Meeting held April 8th. Present: 15 members and four visitors. A paper, “Plant 
Life," was contributed by Mr. Lethbridge. 

Meeting held May 6th. Present: 13 members and visitors. Mr. M. Newbold read 
a paper, “Preparations for Seeding, ’ ’ and a report of the Conference of Yorke 
Peninsula Branches was given by Mr. Lethbridge. Seventeen members attended the 
meeting held on June 3rd, when a paper, “The Agent’s Position , 99 was contributed 
by Mr. Huicks. (Secretary, Mr. M. Newbold.) 


SPRAY PUMPS 


Note the Reduced 
Prices. 



Usual 

Clearance 


Price. 

Price. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Duplex Foot Pump 

1 10 0 

110 

Knapsack 

5 © © 

2 5 © 

Little Giant 

6 0 0 

4 5 0 

Excelsior 

9 10 0 

6 0 0 

Excelsior Special. . 

18 0 0 

14 10 0 

Massive B rouse 



Power Pump la 



Square Wood 



Tank 

85 10 0 

12 10 0 

Power Pump com- 



plete 

75 0 0 

49 10 0 


A W. DOBBIE & Co. 

LIMITED, 

89, Bundle Street, Adelaide. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CHANDADA. 

Mr. J. Carbery read a paper, * ‘ Fallowing, ” at the meeting held on June 20th, which 
was attended by 11 members. (Secretary, Mr. H. J. Chewings.) 

KAPINN1E. 

Meeting held June 27th. Present: 34 members. A paper, “Odd Jobs on the 
Farm,” was contributed by Mr. S. Bulstrodc. (Secretary, Mr. E. Waiuian, Brimpton 
Lake. ) 

KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.92in.). 

Meeting held June 14th at Mr. M. Martin’s residence. A paper, “Holding the Young 
People on the Land,” was contributed by Mr. J. Atkinson. (Secretary, Mr. W. Martin, 
Kimba.) 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

Mr. V. Gardner presided over an attendance of 12 members and three visitors at the 
meeting held at Mr. M. Gardner’s residence on May 19th. Addresses were delivered by 
Messrs Orchard and Adams, of the Department of Agriculture. A Life Membership 
Certificate of the Agricultural Bureau was presented to Mr. 11. Thompson. (Secretary, 
Mr. W. T. Gardner, White’s Flat.) 

LAURA BAY. 

Mr. E. Barnetc presided over an attendance of 17 members and visitors. Addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. W. J. Spa If or d and W. H. Brownrigg, of the Department of 
Agriculture. The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. W. Bewell on July 4th. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Edson, Ceduna.) 

MALTEE. 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on August 7th. There was a good 
attendance of members and delegates. The annual report was read and officers elected. 
(Secretary, Mr. E. Schwarz.) 

PALAB1E. 

Meeting held July 9th at the residence of Mr. Rashlcigh. Present*. 13 members and 
four visitors. This was the iuaugural meeting of the Branch, and the Secretary, Mr. 
E. H. Rasleigh, of Wudinna, read extracts from the Depart mental Bulletin, “Handbook 
for Secretaries of the Agricultural Bureau.” 

PINK A W1LLINIE. 

The meeting of June 14th was held at the residence of Mr. S. Johnson, and was 
attended by 19 members and several visitors. The meeting took the form of a debate 
on the subject, “The Compulsory Pool v. The Open Market for Wheat.” The 
team debating the claims of the open market were judged the winners. Supper was 
provided by the ladies. (Secretary, Mr. 8. C. Johnson.) 

POOCH ERA, 

The Annual Meeting was held on June 18th, and was attended by nine members. 
The annual report was presented and officers elected. Trophies won in the last year’s 
wheat crop competition were presented to Messrs. G. Bockelburg and T. and J. 
McCormack. It was decided to place on record the services rendered to the Branch by 
Mr. Boldin. (Secretary, Mr. F. R. Joy.) 

PYGERY. 

Meeting held July 8th. Present: 20 members. Mr. E. Edmonds read a paper, “The 
Cost of Production.” (Secretary, Mr. A. Day.) 

ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

Mi*. G. Gordon presided over an attendance of 13 members and visitors at the 
meeting held on July 9th. An instructive paper, “Fodder Conservation,” was con- 
tributed by Mr. M. Masters. (Secretary, Mr. 0. M. Masters, Verran.) 

SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 10.01 in.). 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. K. Harrison, read a report showing the work performed 
by the Branch during the past year at the Annual Meeting, which was held on July 
5th. Officers were elected and a programme of meetings arranged. 
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TARAGORO. 

Eleven members attended the meeting held on July 10th, when an interesting paper, 
4 4 Fallowing, ' ' was read by Mr. C. Hoffrichter. (Secretary, Mr. T. Winters, Clcve.) 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

Meeting held July 8th. Present: eight members. An instructive paper, 4 4 Fences, " 
was iead oy Mr. E. Spriggs. (Secretary, Mr. C. J. Deer, Cleve.) 


YALLUNDA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

Meeting held June 10th. Present: 10 members. Mr. H. D. Adams (District Agri- 
cultural Instructor) delivered an address, 4 4 Working the Soil." (Secretary, Mr. R. I*. 
Cabot, Yalhmda Flat.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST or MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BERRI. 

Twenty members and ten visitors attended the Annual Meeting, which was held on 
July 7th. The annual report was presented, and officers elected. In appreciation of the 
valuable work performed in the interests of the Branch, Mr. W. R. Lewis, who has held 
the office of Secretary for .18 years, was presented with two upholstered chairs. (Secre- 
tary, Mr. R. Johnson.) 


BLOCK E. 

July 7th. 

Annual Ruining Competitions. — The Branch held its Annual Pruning Competitions 
on Monday, July 7th. The tree pruning was held on Mr. L. A. White's block. Only three 
competitors entered this section. The trees selected had been pruned by the same com- 
petitors last year. The judges were Messrs. P. John and C. Pappin Smith, who remarked 
that the tree pruning showed a marked improvement on last year's, and faults mainly 
were no provision made for re furnishing in the peach, weakness of leaders in the pear. 


Bin 


Vks niiTti 



THE SUNSHINE HEADER HARVESTER 

HARVESTS ALL THE GRAIN POSSIBLE ! ! 

— FROM ALL CLASSES OF CROPS ! ! — 



Sizes — 0fL, 8It., 10ft. cut. 

Works equally well in light or down and tangled crops. 


Price, Terms, and Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

H. V. McKAY Pty. Ltd., "iSZST* 
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and overcrowding of fruit spurs in some instances in the apricot. The results in the trees 
were: — M. Pethick, first, 254 points; A. R. Nenke, second, 252i points; and H. B. Davis, 
244 points. In tho afternoon the vine competition was held o» Mr. T. J. Hendrick’s 
property, and was much better contested. The following are some of the judges *s re- 
marks: —Currants — Strong spurs cut too short, weak spurs left too long, too many three 
bud spurs, and spurs crowded. Sultanas— Number 1 cane (nearest to crownl of vine) 
should go to bottom wire, and No. 2 to the top wire, this to keep fruit wood back to 
near the centre of vine; too many fractured cones; old wood not cleaned up; canes 
choked, bent too sharply on wire ; water shoot and spurs underneath ; too severe and too 
much saw; water shoot left in centre of vine; too many spurs and extended from frames; 
never leave spurs beyond canes. Gordos — Weak spurs too long, and spurs crowded; cut 
weak spurs back to one bud; too many spurs, and saw cuts too deep; three-bud spurs not 
wanted; saw cuts should be cleaned; too many base buds. The competitions were carried 
out under the new rules, which now include 10 points for time. The results of the vine 
section were: — M. Pietsch, 308 points; M. Pethick, 305$ points; A. R. Nenke, 291 J points; 
T. Hendrick, 289$ points; B. Jones, 281f points; R. Falkner, 273$ points; H. Newstead, 
2(53± points; H. B. Davies, 259 points; W. Giles, 255$ points. (Secretary, Mr. H. B. 
Davies, Renmark.) 


BOOLGUN. 

July 10th. — Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. — Mr. A. McGowan read the following paper: — “The most suit- 
able class of Merino sheep for the mallee is a medium or strong to medium wool sheep. 
The fine wool Merino has a tendency to weaken and go down on the back. The strong 
wool Merino is all right, except that its fleece is inclined to become harsh and dry in 
mallee country. The medium or strong to medium wool Merino, with careful breeding, 
will produce a profitable and attractive fleece. In most cases flocks jare classed by 
taking out the fats for market. The best method to adopt for classing is on a com- 
mercial basis, or for age. Fat sheep in most cases carry better fleeces than out-of- 
condition sheep. Ewes with loose, open wool, light, and small fleeces of very greasy nature, 
small and aged ewes should be taken out. Tho drawing of the teeth of a broken-mouthed 
ewe while there is plenty of green feed about will improve the ewe and give her a longer 
life. Sheep must be kept on good feed to produce a good animal. Shortage of feed 
means a weedy sheep lacking in quality and type. (Secretary, Mr. J. Palin.) 


BOWHXLL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

July 7ih. — Present: 27 members. 

Benefits of the Agricultural Bureau. — The following papsr was read by Mr. G. 
Seidel: — “Benefits to be gained by farmers and all primary producers from activities 
connected with the Bureau can be classed directly and indirectly. We have an up-to-date 
Department of Agriculture in South Australia, and the South Australian farmer is not 
far behind in this respect, and the Bureau is described as the connecting link between 
the department and the farm/er and producer generally, and is to-day recognised as 
being directly responsible for creating a wider interest among the producers to avail 
themselves of the result of the many experiments that have been tried out and proved 

a success. Without the advice of these experts, who have made a life study of the 

problems of production from the soil, farmers and producers would not be able to get 
such good results from the labor and capital put into the land. Tho Department of 
Agriculture in South Australia has connected with it experts in wheat and all cereal 

production; the dairyman has his expert; wool, fruitgrowing, poultry, all other 

livestock, and every line of activity in connection with agriculture. Any member of 
a Bureau who is confronted with a problem that he does not understand can get advice 
from these experts through the Bureau free of charge. This is Indeed a privilege 
which is often passed over rather lightly. I have heard it said by some farmers that 
their practical experience over a period of 20 years or mjore should be sufficient and 
just as good as listening to a lecture by an agricultural instructor. Those same men 
are to-day using super and various recommended methods of pickling to prevent smut 
and sowing rust-resisting wheats. They do not seem to realise that it is only through 
scientific research and tests conducted over many years that has established the fact 
that by using super and selecting seed and handling it in the manner advised by these 
men who have successfully overcome any disability through conducting test after teat 
that yields have increased and diseases at least partially wiped' out. The average 
producer knows that he still has a lot to learn. He is constantly up against some 
problem, and although by practical experience he is certainly gaining knowledge there 
are many occasions when he is perplexed and will welcome expert advice. By becoming 
a live member of the Bureau ho has the privilege of having valuable lectures by experts 
practically carried to him, and on other occasions when meeting with his fellow- 
producers we discuss each problem as it comes up, and many good ideas are exchanged 
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which, must be beneficial to all concerned. Then he is in the privileged position to take 
an interest in the various crop competitions that are conducted in different distrusts 
throughout South Australia. The value of these competition cannot be over-estimated. 
They tend to increase average yields and create a rivalry which is beneficial, not only 
to those directly concerned, but to the whole of the producing community and the State. 
It has been proved that up-to-date working of fallow has mf5e it possible to grow' good 
crops pn a low rainfall where before the improved method of working the fallow were 
put into operation the result was complete failure on the same rainfall. Fallow 
competitions are benefieial undoubtedly, and it is at meetings of the Bureau whore these 
subjects are fully discussed. South Autralia, in common with many other paTts of the 
world, is passing through an economic depression, and many and varied are the reasons 
given for the present state of affairs. South Australia is dependent mainly on her 
primary production for her health. Then a discussion by members of an Agricultural 
Bureau on the economic situation is certainly not out oif place. Such a discussion on 
what effect the universal use of the tractor on the farm in place of the horse 
has hod on the general cost of production, whether it is an economically 

sound proposition to make money out of the South Australian soil and send it out 

of the country to pay for tractors and petrol. The primary producer is being looked 
to to day to play a prominent part in levelling things up. I think he valises the 
position, and must study very closely his part in connection with the cost of production 
and the best w T ay to distribute the results of his labor. This is a good subject for 
discussion. Then we have the pooling question, undoubtedly a very important one 
to the farmer. Advice to new members. It does not matter how old you are or how 
much experience you have had, you can keep on learning, sometimes from the young 
man who is a keen observer. To the younger members, do not be afraid to express 

an opinion on any subject. You will never succeed if you do not try. Remember 

that your Chairman and Secretary cannot make a thorough success of this Branch 
unless we all stick to the job. Some of the meetings will be a little slow. Then your 
job is to assist.’’ (Secretary, Mr. M. Banks.) 


KULKAWIRRA. 

July 15th. — Present : 12 members. 

Sheep on the Farm. — Mr. C. Robin read the following paper: — “For the purpose of 
this paper it will be assumed that shearing time is the end of the sheep year. When the 
flock has about a month ’s grow’th of wool the sheep should be dipped. Dipping not only 
destroys lice and tick, but acts as a check on the maggot trouble. Flockowners should 
also note that dipping is compulsory. A second dipping is seldom necessary* in this dis- 
trict. During the spring months, blowflies are particularly active, and sheep which ar e 
unhealthy are liable to be struck. Lambs and hoggets also seem to be mere liable to 
be struck than healthy grown sheep. The safest *and most convenient preventive for 
lambs is to mix some arsenical jsheep dip (about 10 times ordinary dipping strength) , 
pour it into a shallow dish, and sit the lamb in it until the hindquarters are saturated. 
It is sometimes necessary to spray the whole flock. The best preventive against the 
trouble is to keep the flock healthy, and to do this, divide up the pastures so 
that the sheep can be moved often. In new malice country rubbishy herbage seems to 
predominate, and if a flock has a big area to wander over, the animals soon eat out 
the best nutritious plants and are gradually forced to eat the poorer herbage; this 
leads to digestive disorders and other troubles soon follow. Where new settlers have 
large areas of stubble on which they wish to run rheep, they will be able to keep a much 
larger flock if they made use of temporary fences for subdividing. To drill superphos- 
phate and oats on the stubble is a sound payable proposition; also when rain falls in 
the autumn after a dry spell, it will pay to hand feed the flock with oats or chaff for 
two or three weeks until fresh green feed has got sufficient growth to feed the sheep. 
May is usually quoted as the proper month for lambing, but after the run of dry 
summers we have had for some time, I question whether it is the best for this district. 
April, May, and June have for some years past been our most difficult time for feed 
and our winters are not hard; also, if lambing comes after seeding, the flockowner can 
give more time to' the flock. The flock should be visited every day during lambing. 
Young ewes are often touchy and will not let the young lambs suck, consequently they 
die of starvation. The flock needs a great deal more attention than most people seem 
to think, and to get good results takes time, labor, and some expense. (Secretary, Mr. 
H. Elliot, Karoonda.) 


LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.33in.). 

Mr. J, Koch presided over a good attendance at the meeting held on July 12th. The 
annual report and balance-sheet were presented, officers elected, and a programme 
arranged for the ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. R. Koch.) 
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MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

Twenty-five members attended the meeting held on June 21st, when an interesting 
paper, “Careful Farm Management, ’ ’ was contributed by Mr. E. Zeunert. (Secretary, 
Mr. O. Altmann.) 


MOORLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 14.7 din.). 

Meeting held May 14tli. Present: 10 members and six visitors. Mr. P. H. Suter 
(Senior Dairy In true tor) delivered an address, “The Dairy Cow. ” 

A further meeting, attended by eight members and visitors, was hold on June 18th, and 
took the form of a “Question Box.” 

Meeting held July 9th. Present: 11 members and visitors. Mr. E. Herbert con- 
tributed a paper, “Handy Jobs on the Farm.” (Secretary, Mr. L. Ortloff.) 


MURRAY BRIDGE (Average annual rainfall, 13.84in.). 

Meeting held June 18th. Present: 14 members. Mr. E. Lcidhmnn (District Horticul- 
tural Instructor) gave an address, “The Care of the Orchard. ’ ’ 

The meeting held on July 16th was attended by 14 members and visitors from the 
Brinkley Branch, who read the following papers: — “Increasing Farm Production,” Mr. 
Pearson; “A Woman’s Place on the Farm, ” Mr. Hunrphns; and “Government Experi- 
mental Farms,” Mr. Rust. (Secretary, Mr. S. Jones.) 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.94in.). 

Meeting held May 21st. Present: 23 members and five visitors. Addresses were 
delivered by Messrs. W. C. Johnston and R. L. Griffiths, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


PINNAROO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 11.94in.). 

Meeting held July 4th at Mrs. W. Davis’ residence. A large number of members and 
visitors wore present, when a Pruning Demonstration was given by Mr. E. Leishmann 
(District Horticultural Instructor). (Secretary, Mrs. F. Atze.) 


RAMCO. 

April 15th. — Present: Nine members. 

Cows and Pigs as an Orchard Side Line.— Mr. J. Boehm read the following paper: — 
“Cows are a necessity on the orchard, especially where there are small children. If 
£10 to £12 is available for the purchase of a cow, select a good young animal. If a 
family of about six or seven buys milk and butter it would cost about Us. or 12s, per 
week, so that in about five or six months the cow would be paid for. A good cow which 
gives Sgalls. to 6gslls. of inilk a day pays for herself in a short time. A cow giving 
on an average of Sgalls. per day would keep a family, as mentioned bove, going for 
10 months at least. The value of milk and butter for the 10 months would, at, the 
present price, amount to £24. I have a cow which gave Sgalls. of milk per day when 
first in milk, and after 22 months still gave 2galls. per day. People who object to the 
keeping of a cow on an orchard usually state that it is difficult to obtain food for the 
animal. Every orchard has the opportunity of growing lucerne, which is the best feed 
for a milking cow. In winter, cocky chaff with a little bran is a good and cheap form 
of fodder. In good seasons cocky chaff can bo bought very cheaply. The cost of chaff 
and bran at 3s. fid. per week are based on the keeping of my cow for 22 months — total for 
22 months’ teed, £8 8s.; cost of cow, £5; expenditure, £13 8s. Income for 22 months: 
value of milk, £50 16s.; value of cow, £18; total, £68 16s.; credit balance, £55 8s. With 
the separated milk pigs can be raised. Pigs are also very profitable. Twelve months 
ago I bought two small pigs at 12s. each. I kept them just 12 months and sold one at 
£5 5s.; the other I killed for home use. It weighed 2401bs., which at 6d. a pound 
amounts to £6. The pigs cost nothing to feed; all they received was milk and waste 
fruit, &c. ” Mr. C. Boehm agreed that such sidelines were profitable where there were 
people to attend to them, but when one had all the work to do, then it could not be 
done satisfactorily. After working all day, one could not do such w'ork. If cows were 
kept, then certainly pigs were almost a necessity, but he considered they were too far 
away from a market. The writer had not allowed for labor; if that were added, then 
profits were not sj great. Mr. R. Stanley said with children to help, cows and pigs 
were certainly a good sideline. A good cow kept in the yard and fed was a paying 
proposition and no trouble. He thought it might be profitable tb buy a number of 
young pigs as suckers, put them into a Gordo vineyard, say one acre, and let the sucker 
do the picking. Would they not be worth more than Gordos at present! 

A further meeting was held on May 12th, there being present seven members. Dis* 
cussing the question, “Is it advisable to pull out Gordos tb plant another variety!” 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 

Harvesting Machinery 

Don’t risk a whole year’s work when yon can ensure 
against loss by getting light running, easily handled 
harvesting machinery on which yon can always depend 
to harvest and market your crop. Ton will find in 
the Implement Co. line the finest materials and work- 
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HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“ GASTON ” HEADER. 

The simplest, easiest running, and 
most effective Reaper Thresher in 
Australia. Sizes, 8ft. and 10ft. cut. 
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name — “ The Better Built Header.” 
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HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“ILLMAN” STRIPPER. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw “ I liman " 
Stripper is the result of many 
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quirements of Mallee Farmers, and 
we are confident in offering this 
machine to fill the demands of the 
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9-ft., and 10-ft. sizes. 


Write for catalogs and prices of the above , also “Horwood- 
Bagshaw " Winnowers , “Austral ” Binders , 44 Horwood-Bagshaw " 
Wheat Elevators , “Frost & Wood " Hay Rakes and Hay Balers. 
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BANK AND BLYTH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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Mr. F. Lewis said it was often stated that if vines did not produce 2 ton* to the acre, 
root them out and plant lucerne; he did not agree with that. In his opinion Gordos 
at Eamco paid. “ A plot of $ acre of currants was not much good; they were going 
out, though apricots just above them were all right. A lot of chickweed grew amongst 
the vines. Is it advisable to pull out these currants and plant anything else! ” It waa 
suggested that lime might be tried on the ground or it might be advisable to plant trees, 
say apricots, as they seemed to do well. “ Would sheep interfere with orange trees if 
shut in a grove?” One .member said lambs would eat young shoots, but another had 
read an article advising the running of sheep, as they manured the soil and choked weeds. 
“ Which is more profitable — to put 2 acres of high land into wheat and oats or Sudan 
grass?” Mr. Lewis said oats could be sown early and the Sudan grass in October. 


TULKINEARA. 

Meeting held July 17th at the residence of Mr. F. Vardon. Present: six members. 
Mr. P. H. Sutei (Senior Dairy Instructor) addressed the meeting. (Secretary, Mr. F. 
Vardon.) 


WILKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

Meeting held July 15th. Present: 10 members and visitors. Mrs. J. Steer gave an 
interesting and instructive afternoon. She exhibited cakes, jellies, dried vegetables, and 
receipes for jam, and gave numerous labor-saving household hints. (Secretary, Mrs. A. 
Oram.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BALHANNAH. 

Meeting held July 11th. Present: jlO members. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. A. 
Spoehr) presented the annual report and balance-sheet, and officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 


BLACKHEATH. 

Meeting held June 12th. Present: Seven members and visitors. A paper, “The 
Dietetic Value of Cereals,” was read and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. E. H. Paech, 
Rockleigh.) 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

The meeting held on April 14th took the form of a “Question Box,” and was 
attended by eight members. 

Meeting held June 1 fifth. Present: 14 members. A paper, 4 ‘ Varying Milk Tests,” 
was contributed by Mr. D. Gordon. 

The Secretary (Mr. D. J. Gordon) reports that there was an excellent attendance of 
members and visitors at the meeting held on May 15th, when Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy 
Director of Agriculture) delivered an address, 1 ‘ The Growing of Cereals. ’ 4 


GUMERACHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.54in.). 

Meeting held July 7th at the residence of Mr. G. Randle. Present: 14 members. 
Mr. A. Garth gave an address, “Digestion.” (Secretary, Mr. L. W. Wise.) 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

Mr. W. Bermingham presided over an attendance of 15 members at the 1 meeting 
held on June 11th. The following papers were read and discussed: — “Wheat 
Varieties,” Mr. F. W^undersitz; “Peas as a Side Line,” Mr. F. Pope. 

Meeting held July 9th. Present: 14 members. The annual report was presented 
by the Secretary, Mr. ^H. Harvey. 


KANGARILLA. 

Meeting held July 11th. Present: 13 members and 16 visitors. Mr. A. H. Robin, 
B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), delivered an « address, “Ailments of the 
Dairy Oow.” (Secretary, Mr. T. O. Golder.) 

LONG WOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

Meeting 4 held July 5th at the residence of Mr. W. Nicholls. Present: Mr. W. 
Hughes (Chair) and 12 members. Members were given the opportunity of inspecting 
the Koalin Works. Afternoon tea was provided by Mrs. Nicholls. (Secretary, 
Mr. J. R. Coles.) 
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McLAREN FLAT. 

On June 19th a representative of the Vacuum Oil Company gave an address, 
illustrated with moving pictures, "Oil and it Products." There was a large 
attendance of members and visitors. 

On June 21st the fourth Annual Juvenile Pruning Competition was held in Mr. 
J. Ingoldby’a vineyard. Forty-eight competitors entered, the winners of the various 
sections being Masters J. Dowdell, W. Ward, T. Penny, D. Hunt, and C. E. Air. 

The annual meeting was held on July 10th, there’ being present 20 members. The 
annual report and balance-sheet were presented, and officers elected for the ensuing 
year. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bruce.) 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

The Annual Meeting was held on June 3rd, and was attended by a large number 
of members and visitors. Mr. II. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) delivered an 
address, "Bacterial Cultures in Milk." Officers were elected. 

Mr. A. Kidman presided over an attendance of 28 members. Mr. Jefferies gave an 
address, “The Handling of Farm Stock." (Secretary, Mr. J. R. Black.) 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27.38in.). 

Meeting held June 13th. Present: Nine members. Mr. V. Tapscott read an 
instructive paper, "Fodder for Stock." 

The annual meeting was held on July ,11th, and was attended by eigne members. 
A. report of the year's work was presented and officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. D. 
Stow-Smith.) 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.05in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 19th, when there were present 18 members. 
The annual report and balance-sheet were presented and adopted. (Secretary, 
Mr. A. E. Lowe.) 


SCOTT'S BOTTOM. 

The meeting of July 5tih was held at the residence of Mr. R. Thorpe, and was attended 
by 11 members. Several questions were submitted to be forwarded to the Department for 
a reply. Other matters of local interest were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. E. Atkinson, 
CTherry Gardens.) 


SHOAL BAY. 

Tw r elve members attended the Annual Meeting, which was held on July 8th. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. T. Bell, of Wisanger, Kangaroo Island) presented the annual 
report and balance sheet, and officers were elected. 


SPRINGTON. 

Mr. W. Roeeler presided over an attendance of 15 members. Mr. L. Brownsea read 
an instructive paper on lias experiences since his arrival in South Australia. (Secretary, 
Mr. K Rroknte.) 


STRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.22in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 8th. There w*as a very large attendance 
of members and visitors, including Mr. H. ( N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture), delegates from other Branches in the Southern District, 
and the Mayor of Strathalbyn (Mr. »F. W. Elliott). Vocal and instrumental items 
were contributed, and the evening concluded with a supper provided by the ladies. 
(Secretary, Mr. F. W. Allison.) 


TWEEDVALE (Average annual rainfall, 36.08in.). 

Meeting held May 29th. A large number of members and visitors attended the 
meeting, when an illustrated address, " Motor Transport," was delivered by an official 
of the Royal Automobile Association. 

On June 5th a lecture, illustrated with moving pictures, was delivered by a repre- 
sentative of the Vacuum Oil Company. 

The Annual Meeting was held on June 10th. There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers and visitors, including delegates from neighboring Branches and Members for the 
District. Supper was provided by the ladies, after which a dance was held. (Secretary, 
Mr. A. B. Schapel.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c„ of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary for Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli- 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro- 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

Feeding Values of Wheaton, Oaten, and Barley Hay. 

In reply to a question submitted by the Snow town Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, 
Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) states that on analyses parley hay 
is a good deal better than cither wheaton or oaten hav ton fin ton, but, the hign pro- 
portion of beard carried by barley hay, makes it troublesome to farm livestock. Hays 
made from the three cereals when cut at flowering time, and when reduced to the same 
moisture content, can be compared as follows: — * 


Dio esti ble N i rTRt ents . 


Hay. 

1 

[ Moisture. 

j 

Protein. 

Fat . 

1 

i Oarbo- 
j hydrates. 

Fibre. 

I 

i Starch 
! Equivalent. 


% 

O' 

0 / 

! 0 / 

0 / 

% 

Whoaten 

10*0 

4*0 

0-4 

j 304) 

12-9 

31*4 

Oaten 

100 

5*3 

1*6 

! 25-4 

18*2 

32*5 

Barley 

100 

| 4-3 

0*9 

j 34-7 

18*3 

42*3 


The starch equivalent figures show that if no trouble was to be experienced from the 
strong beard on the bailey hay about 3cwts. of barley hay would be equivalent to about 
4cwts. of either wheat en or oaten hay. For anyone who is prepared to show the necessary 
attention to the inside of the mouths of animals to be fed upoli it, barley hay can be 
recommended for farm livestock. It must be remembered when considerinjg the growjV' 
of this hay that, although barley makes bulky crops, as ,a rule it 1 i dries out lir 7 
To reduce the trouble due to the presence of such a tough beard, barley Bhould 
at a greener stage than is usual for wheat or oats. 

ppli- 1 

Limestone Sawdust for Pastures. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) states that in 1926 one of the 
plots in the Natural Pasture Improvement Experiments was dressed with 1 ton of Mount 
Gambier limestone sawdust per acre, and each year receives an application of lewt. 
superphosphate per acre. The results secured in comparison with other plots started at 
the same time are as follows: — 


Grazing Results, Kybybolite , 1926-1929. 

Sheep per Acre per Year. 


1 ton Limestone Sawdust (1926), lowt. Super. 

1920. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Means. 

annually 

1-99 

1-86 

2*54 

2-52 

2-23 

1 ton Gypsum (1926), lewfc. Super, annually 

180ibs. Super, annually 

0-98 

1-60 

2*08 

1*95 

1-63 

1-27 

1-34 

206 

2*15 

1-70 

No manure 

{ 

0-99 

0-97 

0*58 

1*05 

0-90 

Ii will bo noticed that there has been a 

marked 

beneficial 

effeet 

on the 

grazing 


capacity of the pasture treated with the limestone sawdust against super alone, and 
against gypsum and super. If it is intended to use this sawdust as a top-dressing, it 
must be remembered that it does not replace superphosphate but should be used to 
conjunction with it. 

Storing Hams. > 

Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) has forwarded the following advice Oil 
the storing of hams to an inquirer at Mannum: — See that the hams are wfcll dried otit, 
otherwise mould is likely to develop. To keep hams for a lengthy period they require 
heavier salting. Dip the calico bags in a good creamy paste of whitewash, 
Immtediately tie it round the hams. Prevent the Wash from getting inside the 
if noStible. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia v. Super for Barley for Greenfeed. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture (Mt. W. J. Spafford) has informed the Farrell 's 
Flat Branch of the Agricultural Bureau that under South Australian conditions no 
proper comparison can be made between the effects of dressings of superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia for barley crops, because our soils are so deficient in phosphorus 
that we must use a pliosphatic manure to grow normal barley crops. In somo locations 
a comparison could be made between the effects of using superphosphate alone and a 
mixture of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia as, for instance, where intense cul- 
ture is being practised and bare fallowing the land is not usual. 

Th such a case there is every chance that the mixture will give a better economic- 
return of greenfeed than will superphosphate alone. On our ordinary farm land, how- 
ever, the position is quite different, and in all probability superphosphate alone is the 
better of the two forms of manuring. A mixture of lcwt. superphosphate (45 per cent.) 
and £cwt. sulphate of ammonia will cost about 12s., and this amount of money will 
purchase nearly 2icwts. of superphosphate, and it is doubtful whether 12s. worth of the 
mixture would give greater returns in your district than superphosphate of the same 
value. 


Blue Lupins. 

“Are New Zealand Blue Lupins fed to cows as fodders!” is a question recently sub- 
mitted to Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), who states that we do 
not know to which of the Blue Lupins the term New Zealand has been attached, but most 
of the Blue Lupins are only of value as a foodstuff for livestock after the seeds are ripe 
and have been “shot” on to the ground. Animals — and particularly sheep — pick up the 
fallen seeds and do well on them. The growing parts of the hairy blue lupins are disliked 
by farm animals, and, as a matter of fact, they will not touch the plants unless almost 
starving. 


Control of Bed Spider. 

“It is usual to treat crops affected by red spider with kerosine emulsion or tobacco 
wash In the winter, and with sulphur in the summer,” is a reply given by Mr. W. J. 
Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) to an inquiry from the Yeelana Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau. Great care must be taken to make certain of spraying all parts 
of the plants, as the mites quickly breed up again if any are missed. The Department 
of Agriculture has published a leaflet by Mr. G. Quinn on “ Common Pests and Diseases 
of Fruit Trees and Vines,” in which will be found the formulae for making the spray 
mentioned. 


Lucerne Growing. 

Replying to a correspondent at Black Hill, who sought information as to the best 
methodvS of establishing a plot of lucerne, the Deputy Director of Agriculture (Mr. W. 
J. Spafford) says in most parts of the State it pays to bare-fallow the land before seed- 
ing it to lucerne, because less trouble is experienced with weeds, but provided the land 
is reasonably free from weeds, this is not absolutely necessary. It is essential, however, 
that the soil preparation be very thorough, and the surface must be worked down to a 
fine tilth before seeding. Seeding should be done in April-May or September, and the 
seed must not be drilled in unless the soil is sufficiently moist to make certain of a good 
germination. The seed can be mixed with superphosphate, and be drilled in with an 
ordinary seed drill, remembering that the seeding must be vory shallow, and the seed 
should not be mixed with the superphosphate for more than four hours before being 
drilled into the soil. If to be irrigated, 151bs. to 201bs. of seed per acre should be used, 
and 2ewts. of superphosphate can be put in at the same time. The first cut should be 
made as soon as the gvowth is high enough to be properly cut, and the mixture of lucerne 
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and woods secured by this cut should be carted off the Land. The sooner the first cut is 
taken the sooner will the lucerne crop control the weeds. The lucerne crop should be 
thoroughly cultivated each year in July or August, and receive an application of about 
liewta superphosphate per acre at the same time. 


Sottrsobs. 

“What means can be adopted to exterminate soursobs and magnesia patches which 
aro increasing in area?” This question was deceived from tho Talia Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau. The following reply has been supplied by Mr. B. C. Scott 
(Supervisor of Experimental Work) : — On account of tbeir bulbing nature it is very 
difficult to exterminate soursobs over any area. By good cultivation and comparatively 
late seeding they can be kept in cheek so far as crops are concerned. Seeding should 
he delayed until this weed has germinated fretely, and the land well tilled j>rior to 
drilling. On smaller areas it appears possible to destroy soursobs by spraying with 
solution of JOOlbs. sodium chlorate to lOOgalls. of water to the acre, when the plants 
are in full bloom. As this is Expensive it is impossible for farm lands, but is of value 
for gardens, &c. 

A low annual rainfall and high summer temperatures are factors affecting the 
formation of salt of magnesia patches. The former is insufficient to wash out the 
soluble salts which accumulate in the upper soil layers as the moisture is evaporated in 
the summer months. In the first place, if the contour of the land permits, drains should 
bo run through the affected patches leading to some natural watercourse in order that 
heavy rain may tend to drain away the salts dissolved. Secondly, anything which 
will shad^e the ground, thus checking evaporation, will reduce the accumulation of salt. 
\n application of farmyard manure, straw, &c., is of assistance, but the object should 
be to make this protecting cover consist of a crop. In order to place the soil in the 

best possible condition for young plants to develop, it should be ploughed deeply late 

in tho autumn and the furrow slice completely inverted so that the salt is buried and 
sweet soil left on thte surface. The opening rains will tend to further sweeten the land 
and wash the salt deeper, thus improving the chance of a good germination of any 

seed planted. Late in the season a quick growing crop should be sown, of which barley 

is probably the most suitable, because of its earliness and resistance to salt. The 
straw should not be burned, but left to cover the soil. This practice should be con- 
tinued again in the following year. 


Lambs for Export. 

Replying to a question, ‘‘What would the live weight of a lamb be to dress Seibs.l” 
which was asked by the Kangarilla Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, Mr. R. f\ Scott 
(Supervisor of Experimental Work) says, as a general rule, a lamb dressing 3rilbs. 
would have been approximately 721bs. live weight. However, the shrinkage on dressing 
will vary from about 48 to 54 per cent., according to the type of lamb. A short-legged, 
thick set type will lose the lesser amount, whilst the more it approaches the Merino type 
the greater will this loss be. Experiments conducted at Roseworthy College some years 
ago showed that pure-bred Merino lambs, averaging 73.301bs. live weight, gave a mean 
dressed weight of 33.071bs., or a shrinkage of 54.88 per cent. On the other hand, 
lambs from half-bred longwool ewes by Southdown rams, averaging 74.701bs. live weight, 
vielded 37.941bs. on dressing, or a loss of 49.22 per cent. 


Blindness In Calves. 

A correspondent at Gladstone reports that calves from six months up to nine months 
of age, in good condition, with plenty of good food and water available, suddenly 
became blind and within 24 hours died. This inquiry was submitted to Mr. C. McKenna, 
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B.V.Sc., M.E.C.V.S. (Government Veterinary Officer of the Stock and Brands Depart- 
ment), who says the type of blindness described in the calves lias been fairly 
common during the past 16 months and has been reported from various parts of the 
State. The ages of the affected calves vary from* one to nine months; the majority 
however, are two to four months. Usually the blindness develops gradually, and in every 
case both eyes are affected. They become glassy, have a staring appearance, and are 
a bottle-green color. No inflammatory changes have been observed. In Borne cases 
diarrhoea is present. Loss of condition is frequently observed. Some affected calves 
have fits or convulsions. Again, others hold their heads continually on one side or turn 
around in circles. From the observations made, we are inclined* to think that the con- 
dition is duo primarily to the lack of certain vitamin. This substance is usually obtained 
by the cow from green feed and passed on to the calf in the milk. It is not present 
in dry feed. For over the past two years the State lias experienced poor seasons and 
long-continued dry periods. This has meant an absence of green feed in the ration 
over a long time (in one district this period was seven months). This has resulted 
in a deficiency of this particular vitamin. It is very probable that with a return to 
normal seasons this disease will become rare. Cases of affected calves having recovered 
their sight have not been reported, and treatment which has been tried has not been 
successful. Preventive measures advised are: — Firstly, the supplying of green feed 
to the cows during the dry (periods of the year. Even in the dry areas a small area 
of green feed, especially lucerne, can usually be grown. Secondly, the feeding of cod 
liver oil to the calves. Cod liver oil contains the particular vitamin we have referred to. 
The following quantities are suggested: — loz. up to the fourth week; 2ozs. up to the 
sixth week (Joz. equals two tablespoonfuls) : 3ozs. up to the eighth' \ve *k and over. The 
cod liver oil should be put in the bottom of the bucket and the skim rnijk gradually 
added whilst the mixture is kept stirred. 


Horse, Barb-wire Wound. 

Rejjorting that a horse had been injured with barb-wire and that the wound had 
become fly-blown, a correspondent at Wanbi sought information as to the best treatment 
to adopt to effect a cure. The inquiry was submitted to Mr. R. H. F. Macindoe, B.V.S., 
M.R.C.V.8., Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock, who states that maggots may be removed 
by injecting into the wound oil of t-m pen tine, but it will not kill them. The following 
treatment is suggested: — Clip hair around the wound and wash with warm water and 
soaf-h Then inject a little oil of turpentine right into the bottom of the wound and 
search with a pair of forceps (made by bending a |>iece of hoop iron and filing it down 
to a size small enough to enter the wound) for maggots which may be deep-seated. Use 
the oil of turpentine two or three times a day until you are certain that all maggots 
are removed and then treat by injecting a lysol solution (one tablespoonful to a pint 
of water) twice a day and plug slightly with a small piece of cotton wool. Tf the 
wound is discharging, spiear beneath the entrance to wound with vaseline. 


Dry and Wet Ploughing. 

The Millendilla Branch of the Agricultural Bureau submitted the following question : — 
“Is fallow ploughed dry and worked down when wet as good as if the ploughing was 
delayed until the time of giving the first cultivation to the dry ploughing ! ’ 9 Reply:— 
Provided that the ‘ 1 dry * 9 ploughing is done early in the season,' that is to say, before 
the heavy rains are finished, better results will be secured as against waiting for the 
soil to become wet before ploughing. The longer stirred land is exposed, the more plant 
food liberated, and if the ploughing is done in the autumn or winter enough rain can be 
expected to again consolidate the soil. (Reply by Mr. W. J. Spafford.) 
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Weed Destruction. 

Blackberries. 

The following inquiry was received from Echunga: — “I have read about sodium 
chlorate killing ragwort in New Zealand; as I have a lot of blackberries, would sodium 
chlorate kill them?” Reply, — Our experience with treating blackberries with sodium 
chlorate is that it kills all of the abo^ e-ground growth, and only a few Weak shoots 
are sent up from the old crowns, and that a second application destroys most of these. 
We have been using a 5 per cent, solution, i.e, f lib. of sodium chlorate in 2galls. of water, 
which is sprayed on to the plants so as to wet all the growth. After seeing the results 
of our original experiments at Willi amstown the owner of the property immediately 
ordered 1 .ton of the material for the destruction of this pest. Sodium* chlorate is 
obtainable from the Hardie Trading Fty., Ltd., Currie Street, and from the* Oresco 
Fertilisers Ltd., North Terrace. (Reply by Mr. W. J. Spafford.) 

Take-All. 

“What is the cause of wheat drying off two months after seeding, which usually 
occurs in small patches, and the wheat grows to a height of several inches, and can 
be pulled out with ease, having no hold on the soil with the roots. Why does this occur 
more on good or early fallow than on ground not so well worked f” This question was 
also asked by the Millendilla Branch. Reply: — When young wheat plants which die 
can be readily pulled out of the ground the trouble is usually due to “take all/' the 
excessive looseness of the soil encouraging the disease. On the first appearance of the 
trouble the land should be heavily rolled, or be packed in some way, when the chances 
are that an immediate improvement will be noticeable. The latter part of the question 
cannot be answered without haring seen the different blocks of land. (Reply by Mr. 
W. J. Spafford.) 

Lime for Clayey Soils. 

The Beetaloo Valley Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks: — “What quantity of 
lime should be applied to land of a red clayey nature in this district f M Reply. — To 
improve the mechanical condition of the red clayey land of your district at least lOcwts. 
of lime per acre should be used, but almost equal results will be secured at a much less 
cost, and without being such an unpleasant job if the same amount of seed gypsum is 
applied. It must be remembered when applying either lime or gypsum that they should 
not be ploughed in, bnt should be spread on the surface after the land has been ploughed 
and cultivated, and only harrowed in. Seed gypsum can be drilled into the cultivated 
land, but lime and flour gypsum must be broadcasted, because so little will run through 
the seed-drill, and they are applied very irregularly by his machine. (Reply by Mr. 
W. J. Spafford.) 


Experiments in Fruit Setting of Apple. 

During the past two years experiments have been carried out in Otago by the Horticul- 
ture Division with the object of determining the treatment which would cause strong- 
growing Delicious apple trees on rich alluvial soil to set their fruit satisfactorily. Several 
series of tests — manurial and pruning — were carried out. 

Reporting on the work, Mr. W* K. Dallas states that the treatment which gave the 
best results was a normal pruning, combined with the application of sulphate of potash 
at the rate of 21bs. per tree in the month of August in each of the two years. The 
trees set a *crop which averaged 14 loose petrol cases per tree, as compared with an 
average of five loose cases in the other plots. The pruning consisted of a judicious 
cutting out of leaders where it was considered that there were too many in the trees, 
with the object of allowing more sunlight into the centre. The lateral growth was 
thinned out, and the remaining laterals shortened back from 14in. to 18in. in length. 
— (From New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, August, 1030.) 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticulture, 
viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, insect and 
fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar subjects, will be 
referred to the Government experts, and replies will be published 
in these pages for the benefit of producers generally. The name and 
address of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. AU correspon- 
dence should be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agri- 
culture, Adelaide. ’ ’ 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of Ihe Stock and Brands Department.} 


“E. H. H.,” Wanbi, reports cow in milk 12 months, milk supply now falling off, 
low in condition. 

Reply — You do not give any particulars as to what feed tho cow has been getting, 
but in tho absence of any symptoms indicative of disease, it is quite possible that being 
a heavy milker constantly over a long period, the ration is insufficient to keep her up 
in both milk production and condition, so that the former has been maintained at the 
expense of the latter. I would suggest that you feed her a bit more liberally, especially 
on concentrates, such as bran, oats, and linseed meal and see if any benefit results. 

i ‘ F. E. CJ., M Balaklava, reports pony bad cough, coat very rough, .urine thick. 

Reply — The following treatment, is suggested: — Stable pony and starve for 24 hours 
(allow water only). At the end of that period give the following drench: — Raw linseed 
oil, one pint; turpentine, four tablespoon fills. Subsequently feed on good-quality chaff 
and bran and crushed oats and give a tablespoonful of Fowler ’a solution of arsenic mixed 
in a small damped feed night and morning for two weeks. During the period supply 
cut green barley daily. 

‘ < A. J. 0.,” Ceduna, haB horse 13 years ago, off feed, signs of staggering after 
drinking and has swellings under belly. 

Reply — Have the animal ’a teeth seen to if possible, and give the following dronch: — * 
Raw linseed oil, H pints; turpentine, four tablespoonfuls, -and repeat same in 10 days* 
time. Allow plenty of good green feed in the ration and supplement this with a little 
bran and good chaff. Give one tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the 
damped feed night and morning for a fortnight, and also have a supply of the fob 
lowing powders made up, each containing P. nux vomica, 1 dram ; P. ferri sulph,, 1 dram ; 
P. radix gent., 1 dram. Give one powder night and morning half-hour after feeding. 
Mix the powder in a spoonful of molasses or honey to make a paste which can be 
smeared on the back teeth and tongue so that it will stick there and the animal will 
have to lick it down. The oedematous swelling under the belly should be well massaged 
regularly each day so as to break it up and assist its resorption. This will gradually 
take place as the animal regains its strength. Do not attemjit to work the animal, but 
give it a spell. 

‘ ‘ G. R. T., M Yurgo, has mare seven years old with large lump on shoulder. 

Reply — The swelling should be treated by applying hot foments at frequent intervals. 
If any fluid can be detected ns being present the swelling should be lanced at its lowest 
edge/ so tliat these fluid contents can be evacuated. Subsequently, syringe the cavity 
out daily with weak antiseptic solution till the discharge stops and healing takes 1 place. 
On no account should the animal be worked till the condition has cleaned up. 

“H. W. C.,” Mannum, asks cure for founder in young pigs. 

Reply — If the pigs are kept away from the mother while she is being fed on the 
grain, so that they are not able to get any of it, the condition will right itself in them 
in a few days' time. A dose of loz. Epsom salts per sucker givep to them either as a 
drench or mixed in a little thin slop will help if given early in the attack. 

‘ * E. A. R., ’ * Tarnma, has cow very hard to, milk. 

Reply — If you can obtain a better cow I would advise you to fatten up the hard 
milker for the butcher. Tho only treatment you could try would be to dilate the test 
with a “teat dilator. ’ ’ Yon will have to obtain this instrument from one of the Adelaide 
Arms, When using it see that it is clean (boil for 10 minutes) and paint the teat oriflee 
Vrith tincture iodine before inserting it. 
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improved Ford Truck 


Increased strength 
and stamina from 
notable structural 
improvements 


An Improved Ford 30-cvrf. Truck under- 
going loti in Codong District ( Vie.). At 
left it a test truck rnAy for inspection. 
Not* sturdy tied torque tube and radios rods. 


■ THE FORD 30- 

;jf? A owL Track - 

already famous 
for its Value far 
'% above the Price — 

has now been 

Underneath slots at m notably Improved 

1 t ' " ekr r , * a i» strength and 

durability by im- 
portant structural alterations. Its new 
torque- tube drive and sturdy rear radius 
rods give added safety, longer life, greatly 
improved performance under rough con- 
ditions and still lower operating rosts to 
a truck which has already proved itself 
as possessing these essentiul qualities to 
an unusual degree. 

hew Torque-tube Drive. — The new heavy 
steel torque tube surrounds the driving 
shaft and transmits all driving thrust front 
the rear-axle housing to the heavy centre 
cross member of the frame. This’ relieves 
the rear springs of all hut their normal 
function of cushioning the load, improves 
riding qualities, and lengthens the life of 
important chassis parts. 


A ew Radius Rods. — The new sturdy steel 
radius rods support the torque tube in its 
function o f carrying the driving 
thrust and maintain the rear-axle 
housing in perfect alignment under all 
conditions of road unevenness and sudden 
Strain. They increase the Ford Truck’s 
capacity for fine and lasting performance 
under unusually difficult conditions and 
driving abuse. 

Rigid Tests Prove Tremendous Strength . — Ex- 
haustive tests of the Improved Ford 30-ewt. 
Truck have covered thousands of miles 
over shocking roads and heavy tracks. 
The test trucks were deliberately abused 
in every way in which misuse could be 
experienced" at the hands of roughest 
drivers. Oruelling haulage of heavy timber 
through deep sand and over open country, 
hauling heaped loads of gravel out of deep 
pits nud over deeply rutted tracks, were 
endured da> after day for weeks, without 
mechanical attention. On completion of 
the tests the closest inspection by Ford 
engineers repealed each mechanical and 
structural part in perfect condition. 


Features of the Ford Trnek 

New Torque-tube Drive . . . New Rear Radius Rods . . . Four cylinder 

Engine , rated 24.03 horsepower, developing 40 brake horsepower at only 2200 revs, 
per minute . . . Aluminium Alloy Pistons . . • Dirett. gravity-feed fuel 

system . . . Enclosed four-wheel brakes . . . Heavy cantilever rear springs 

. . . Wheelbase 131J inches . . . Capacity li tons . . . Standard body styles 

for every purpose . . . Easiest term* of payment under the hew Ford Finance Plan. 



FORD MOTOR 

Ceelong 


COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. 

Sydney Brisbane Adelaide Perth 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM (1929-30), INCLUDING DE- 
TAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
(1921-30). 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


PART I. 

1929-30 FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 

General Scheme under which the Farm has been Run. 

The Turretfield Demonstration Farm has been run upon purely business lines since 
1921, and it has therefore had to depend upon its own unaided revenue for nine successive 
seasons. In the latter connection, however, the Farm has been allowed overdraft rights 
up to £2,200, upjn which 0 per cent, interest has been paid on monthly balances. On 
the other hand, in addition to interest on overdraft, the Farm has paid annually into 
the State Treasury the equivalent of rent on land and interest on original Floating 
Capital, less repayments of original loan which may have been made. During the seven 
initial seasons, the results of which have been regularly reported upon in the page.'? of 
the Journal of Agriculture , the Farm Accounts closed on a Net Profit Balance, aggre 
gating £2,748 18s. 3d. for the seven years. For the first time in the history of the 
Farm, owing to unfavorable seasonal conditions, the 1928-29 season closed on a Debit. 
Balance; and unfortunately, as will be seen later on, the continuance of unfavorable 
weather conditions, coupled with the fall in prices of Wheat and Wool, have led to 
similar results in the 1929-30 season. 

Scope and Direction of Farm Operations. 

In the aggregate recorded area of the Farm — 1,604 acres — are included 71 acres of 
quite useless river bed. The net available farming land is therefore represented by 1,53:: 
acres, distributed as follows: — 

, Acres. Percentage. 


Arable Land 1,266 82.6 

Non-arable grazing land (mostly hilly) 252 16.4 

Buildings, yards, plantations, &c 15 1.0 


Total Available Farming Area 1,533 100.0 


Within recent years the main lines of exploitation have been Wheat and a Fat Lamb 
Flock of Sheep, although in the opening years Cereal Hay was the main crop grown. The 
gradual disappearance of the light horse had, however, rendered the growing of Hay 
for sale purposes more or less unprofitable, (and Turretfield has, in consequence, been 
thrown back upon Wheat for grain, no more Hay being cut than has been required for 
home consumption. Towards this end, the Farm has been run on a three-course rotation, 
as follows: — 

(1) Bare Fallow, 

(2) Wheat, and 

(3) Grazing crops, usually Oats, and Natural pasture. 

Portion of the land, however, has been treated on a two-course rotation, namely; — 

(1) Bare Fallow, and (2) Wheat; or 

(1) Pease, and (2) Wheat. 
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In the 1929-30 season, arable land received the following treatment; — 

Acres. 


1. Bare Fallow 471 

2. Fallow Crop (Pease) 44 

3. Wheat and Cereal Hay 473 

4. Grazing Crops 177 

5. Natural Pasture 101 


Total Arable Land 1,266 acres 

Originally, the attempt was made to associate a small Dairy Herd and an important 
Herd of Pigs with normal farm operations. Unfortunately, the inadequacy and cost 
liness of hired labor for the purpose rendered these minor operations unprofitable, and 
they had to be abandoned. This was unfortunate, because on a farm on which the 
farmer and his family are mainly responsible for manual operations, these side lines 
count for much in the financial success of the farm. Should the prices of Wheat and 
Wool continue at existing low levels, w T e may possibly be driven back to our original 
plans. 

1929-30 Seasonal Characteristics. 

Rainfall recorded at Turretfield in 1929 has been indicated in Table I. in comparison 
with corresponding figures for preceding 21 years: — 

Table I . — Contrasting 1929 Rainfall with Means of Preotding 21 Years. 

1929. 1908-28 Means. 



Months. 

Periods. 

Months. 

Periods . 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Late Summer and Autumn Rains — 





January 

0*34 


0*57 


February 

0-30 


0*81 


March 

0*15 


0*84 



— 

0*79 

— 

2*22 

Seeding Rains — 





April 

0*60 


0*73 


May 

0*69 


2*58 



— 

1*29 

— 

3*31 

Winter Rains — 





June 

213 


2*25 


July 

109 


203 



— 

3*22 

— 

4 2 s 

Spring Rains — 





August 

1*61 


206 


September 

1-70 


2*37 


October 

0*79 


1*72 



— 

410 

— 

0* 14 

Early Summer Rains — 





November 

1*42 


1*05 



— 

1*42 

— 

1*05 

Harvest Rains — 





December 

2-62 


0*96 





2*62 

— 

0*96 

“ Useful ” Rain (April-November) 

10-03 

— 

14*78 

— 

Yearly Rainfall 


13*44 


17*96 

Table I. shows that in 1929 the total 

rainfall and its 

distribution over the 

growing 


period of Winter sown crops was evVti more unfavorable than in the immediately preced- 
ing season. The Total Yearly Rainfall — 13.44in. — was 4^in., i.e. y 25.2 per cent, below' 
normal, and the “ Useful 99 Rainfall — April -November — 4?in., t.e., 32.1 per cent, below 
normal 
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The late Summer and Autumn were exceptionally dry — 1.43in., or 64.4 per cent below 
normal — and succeeding Seeding Rains were altogether inadequate — 61.0 per cent, below 
normal. Indeed, real seeding rain did not reach Turretfield until June. Winter and 
Spring rains were correspondingly short of requirements — 24.8 per cent, and 33.2 per 
cent, respectively below normal. 

November alone was above normal, and. unfortunately, of the 1.42in. recorded for 
this month, 0.85in., or 60.0 per cent., fell after the 2Qth of the month, i.e, f too late to 
benefit standing Crops, but in ample time to damage harvest operations, which were 
further hampered by abnormally heavy December downpours. 

Eventually, from 206.09 acres under Wheat we reaped 3,438.8bush., representing a 
mean yield per acre of 16.69bush. In this total, Wheat following Bare Fallow, yielded 
17.47bush. and Wheat following Pease 9.17bush. The mean 1921-29 Wheat yield at 
Turretiield has been represented by 18.83busli. 

The 1929-30 Balance-sheet. 

The 1929-30 Balance-sheet, copy of which accompanies this Statement, closed on a 
Debit Balance of £757 5s. This is attributable to two main causes, namely (a) the 
unfavorable character of the season, and ( b ) fall in prices of Wheat and Wool. 

Credit Balances of the first seven seasons are shown below. Deduction therefrom of 
Debit Balances of the 1928-29 and 1929-30 seasons leaves accumulated Net Profits 


fcg&rag&tfag £1,461 Is.: — 

£ d. 

1921- 22 (nine months) 39? 11 6 

1922- 23 483 15 9 

1923- 24 216 5 11 

1924- 25 1,173 15 10 

1925- 26 79 5 2 

1926- 27 101 1 7 

1927- 28 296 2 6 

1921-28 Net Profits 2,748 18 3 

Less 1928-29 and 1929-30 Debit Balances . . . 1,287 17 3 

Accumulated 1921-30 Net Profits . . . . £1,461 1 0 


Iu these statements of Accounts, the accumulated Net Profits are assumed to ropretent 
the Turretfield Personal Capital, and losses occurring in any particular season are mat 
from this Capital. The original Fixed and Floating Capital — £17,590 18s. 2d. — is treated 
as a Government Loan, and corresponding interest is paid yearly into the State Treasury. 
In 1925-26 this Loan was reduced by £1,000 from normal farm earning^. In addition, 
between July 1st, 1921, and April 1st, 1930, the sum of £7,612 5s. 7d., representing 
Interest on Loan and 6verdraft, has been paid into the State Treasury. It follows 
that over a period of 8} years the Farm has cost the State nothing, whilst the Treasury 
has benefited to the extent of £8,612 5s. 7d. 

Interest Earned by Farm on Capital Engaged. 

If, from the standpoint of a farmer working the farm mainly on borrowed money, 
we look upon the funds engaged in the farm as being represented by the State original 
advances — £17,590 18s. 2d. — plus accumulated Net Profits, and les; part repayment of 
Loan, then the rate of interest earned by the farm in each successive year has been 
shown in Table II. 
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Tabt.k Jl . — Showing Interest per Annum Earned by Capital Engaged in Turretfleld 

Demonstration Farm , 1921-30. 


Capital Engaged in Farm. 

r A 

Total. Per Acre. 


Farm Net Earnings.* 

r A * 

Total. Per Acre. 


Interest 
per Annum. 
Earned. 


£ s . d. 

J 921 -22 17,690 18 2 

1922- 23 17,989 9 8 

1923- 24 18,473 6 5 

1924- 26 18,689 11 4 

1926-26 18,863 7 2 

1926- 27 18,942 12 4 

1927- 28 19,043 13 II 

1928- 29 19,339 16 6 

1929- 30 18,809 4 2 

M wins of 8} Seasons ... . 18,637 19 10 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

0 . 

d . 

% 

11 

9 

6 

1,019 

12 

7 

17 

9 

7-73 

11 

14 

8 

1,306 

19 

7 

17 

1 

7*27 

12 

1 

0 

1,094 

8 

10 

14 

3 

5-92 

12 

3 

10 

2.024 

10 

7 

26 

6 

10*83 

12 

6 

1 

873 

8 

0 

11 

6 

4*63 

12 

7 

2 

922 

6 

6 

12 

0 

4*87 

12 

8 

6 

1,118 

3 

4 

14 

7 

6-87 

12 

12 

4 

237 

16 

9 

3 

1 

123 

12 

6 

5 

8 

13 

7 

0 

2 

0*06 

12 

3 

2 

983 

10 

10 

12 

10 

5*28 


It will be observed that interest earned by the Farm on funds successively engaged 
over 8} seasons has been represented by 5.28 per cent. This relatively low rate of 
interest is attributable chiefly to the unfavorable character of the past two seasons, 
coupled with falling prices for both Wheat and Wool. 

The Mean Net Earnings of the farm — £983 10s. lOd. — which represent gross revenue, 
less costs apart from the equivalent of rental value plus interest on Capital, do not 
convey much to a farmer, who, together with his family, is usually mainly responsible 
for farm manual operations. In order to make the position clear it should be stated 
that in “costs” has been included a mean sum of £1,196 3s. 6d., representing cost of 
Management and Labor. If we add this sum to farm net earnings indicated above, 
we get £2,179 34s. 4d., representing the combined Net Earnings of the farmer, his 
family, and the Capital invested in the enterprise. Finally, if from these net earnings 
we deduct mean interest dues — £952 7s. lid. — we would get £1,227 6s. 5d., which would 
represent the mean Labor Income of a farmer and family exclusively responsible for 
farm manual operations. , 

Profit and Loss Account. 

It has already been stated that the 1929-30 Season closed on a Debit Balance of 
£757 r>s. Details concerning the Profit and Loss Account are shown below: — 


Profit and Loss Account , 1929-30. 


Dr. £ s . d . 

To Sheep Account 764 7 8 

Wheat Account 2 9 8 

Hay Account 182 0 7 

Cattle Account 18 11 2 

Pease Account 93 13 10 


Cr. £ s . < L 

By* Farm Stores Account . , 186 3 2 

Poultry Account . . . v 6 16 5 

Interest on Personal 

Capital 11018 4 

Net Loss 757 5 o 


£1,061 2 11 £1,061 2 13 

As has already been stated, 1929-30 losses are to be attributed chiefly to unfavorable 
seasonal conditions, coupled with falling prices in Wheat and Wool, and to this must 
be added decline in price of Sheep. The major loss was on out Fat Lamb Flock which, 
owing to weather conditions, had to be hand-fed over a great portion of the year. The 
Profit on Farm Stores was made mainly on the sale of last season’s Wheat, which had 
been valued at 4s. 2d. on March 31st, but sold subsequently at 4s. 8}d-, and on the 
«ale of Hay, which had also risen in value. 


* Farm Net Earning* are taken here to represent gross farm revenue, less costs, but exclusive 
of rental value of land and interest on Oapital. 
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Interest Account. 

In the statements appearing in the second portion of this Report, interest charged 
against the various Real Accounts, from which inclusive costs of farming operations 
are determined, comes from two sources, namely: — 

(11 Interest on original Loan, less repayments, coupled with interest on overdraft, 
and 

(2) Interest on accumulated Net Profits, representing Turretfield Personal Capital. 

The position of the Interest Account for tho nine seasons under consideration is shown 
below in Table III.: — 


Table III. — Showing Interest Pdkid or Debited in Each Year (1921*30). 



Interest Paid 

Interest on 

Total Interest 


on Government 

Turretfield 

Debited 


Loan and 

Personal 

Against 


Overdraft. 

Capital. 

Farm Accounts. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1921-22 (9 months) 

659 5 

0 

— 

659 5 0 

1922-23 

874 0 

10 

19 18 7 

893 19 5 

1923-24 

928 16 

7 

44 2 4 

972 18 11 

1924-25 

901 6 

4 

54 18 8 

956 5 0 

1925-26 

. . 845 0 

3 

113 12 5 

958 12 8 

1926-27 

872 1 

7 

117 11 8 

989 13 3 

1927-28 

872 16 

4 

122 12 9 

995 9 1 

1928-29 

830 13 

0 

137 8 11 

968 1 11 

1929-30 

828 5 

8 

110 18 4 

939 4 0 


Totals (1921-30) 7,(512 5 7 721 3 8. 8,333 9 3 


Depreciation Account. 

In Table IV. below have been summarised data relating to amounts written off as 
depreciation since 1921: — 


Table IV. — Summarising Depreciation Deductions from Capital (1921-30). 


Water Tools and 

Buildings. Fences. Service. Plant. Total. 

£ s. d. £ n. d. £ «. d. £ d. £ s. d. 

Original 1921 valuation ... 2,388 10 0 990 0 0 79 10 0 724 10 0 4,182 10 0 

Subsequent additions 392 6 3 384 14 2 164 16 1 1,708 0 0 2,649 16 6 


Totals 2,780 16 3 1,374 14 2 244 6 1 2,432 10 0 6,832 6 6 

Less sales and transfers ... 8 1 9 88 12 9 — 35 9 6 132 4 0 


Original values .; 2,772 14 6 1,286 1 5 244 6 1 2,397 0 6 6,700 2 6 

Less 1921-29 depreciation. . 510 16 6 513 15 8 58 9 10 1,255 15 4 2,338 17 4 


2,261 18 0 772 5 9 185 16 3 1,141 5 2 4,361 5 2 

Less 1929-30 depreciation. . 67 11 3 92 6 7 9 4 1 109 14 2 278 16 1 


1930 valuation 2,194 6 9 679 19 2 176 12 2 1,031 11 0 4,082 9 1 


1921-30 depreciation 578 7 9 606 2 3 67 13 11 1,365 9 6 2,617 13 5 

Percentage of capital assets, % % % % % 

plus additions, less sales 20*9 47*1 27*7 57*0 39*1 


Hence, between July 1st, 1921, and March 31st, 1930, the original capital value of 
Buildings, Fences, Water Service, and Tools and Plant — £4,182 10s. — has on the one 
hand been increased by additions to £6,832 6s, 6d., and on the other reduced by sales 
or transfers to £6,700 2s. 6d. Again, over the same period, these Capital items have 
been written down to the extent of £2,617 13s. 5d., or 39.1 per cent, of the original 
assets, plus additions, less sales. Finally, 1930 valuation has reduced the value of total 
Capital Assets to £4,082 9s. Id. 
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Farm Stores Account. 

In these statements, Farm Stores Account has been used as a convenience account to 
which all farm produce not immediately sold or used has been transferred pending 
sales or consumption. Produce transferred in this 1 fashion has usually been charged 
up at current local rates, and it follows that profits or losses are incurred on individual 
items, at the time of sale or consumption, in proportion to market rises or falls. 

The 1929-30 Stores Account closed on a Profit Balance of £186 3s. 2d., the respective 


Balances of preceding seasons are shown below: — 

£ s. d. 

1922- 23 Profit of 173 19 3 

1923- 24 Profit of 74 11 3 

1924- 25 Loss of 92 7 9 

1925- 26 Profit of 364 10 1 

1926- 27 Loss of 132 18 5 

1927- 28 Profit of . . 394 18 4 

1928- 29 Loss of 95 13 7 

1929- 30 Profit of 186 3 2 


3922-30 Mean Profit £109 2 10 


The fact that over a period of eight years the Farm Stores Aceount has shown a 
mean yearly Profit of £109 2s. lOd. serves to show that Farm Produce has usually been 
transferred to this Account on a sufficiently conservative basis. The 1929-30 Profit 
Balance was attributable to accidental rises in Farm Produce as follows: — 


£ s. d. 

Hay Sales 105 11 5 

Wheat Sales 77 0 8 

Oat Sales 0 2 5 

Sundries 3 8 8 


Total Stores Profit £186 3 2 


GRUBBINi 

ISA ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY, J, 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIOH. THE ENORMOUS - POWER OF A 

MONKEY CPUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditious — its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1) acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handiing<and long trouble-free service. 

ATI MB SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS— Australsslsn Impltmtnt C-. Colton, Motor * Pmtoo, Hurls Sctrfo. Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Firmtrs’ Unloq. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC. 


8 
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House-keeping Account. 

Tlie Farm has been responsible for the Board of the Manager, his family, and portion 
of the Farm Staff. In Table V. below, 1929-30 expenditure in this connection has been 
summarised in comparison with the means of preceding years: — 


Table V. — Summarising 1929-30 House keeping Expenditure in Comparison with the 

Means of Preceding Years. 


1922-30 Means. 






r 

— A- 

% 




1922-29 



Per- 


1929-30. 

Means. 

Items. 

centages. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ «. 

d. 

% 

Labor 

89 8 

0 

83 14 6 

84 8 

8 

26*5 

Provisions 

94 11 

2 

106 12 1 

105 2 

0 

’33*0 

Farm produce 


5 

66 19 1 

65 3 

11 

20-5 

Water 

2 14 

6 

3 12 10 

3 10 

7 

M 

Kerosene 

4 5 

3 

5 9 8 

5 6 

8 

1*7 

Firewood 

6 15 

5 

7 19 5 

7 16 

5 

2*5 

Depreciation 

39 4 

9 

47 16 3 

46 14 

10 

14-7 

Totals 

289 17 

6 

322 3 10 

318 3 

1 

1000 

Mean number catered for 

4G2 


5-57 

5-45 



Cost per Individual — 







Per day 


5 

0 3 2 

0 3 

2 


Per week 

1 4 

1 

1 2 2 

1 2 

4 


Per annum 

62 15 

10 

57 15 3 

58 5 

9 



Hence, over a period of eight years, mean inclusive costs #f the Boarding House have 
been at the rates per individual of 3s. 2d. per day, or 22s. 4d. per week, or £58 5s. 9d. 
per annum. 


Wages Account. 

Sums disbursed for Wages in 1929-30 aggregated £1,19(3 3s. Gd. 1 have shown 
below' in Table* VI. how these Hums were distributed in comparison with means of pre- 
ceding seasons: — 

Table VI. — Showing 1929-30 Distribution of Wages m Comparison with Preceding M fi a?is. 

1922-29 1922-30 Per- 

1929-30. Means. Means. centage. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

% 

General Expenses Account 

196 

16 

2 

243 

19 

0 

238 

1 

2 

19*9 

Sheep Account 

163 

2 

10 

143 

2 

5 

145 

12 

5 

12*2 

Stores Account 

141 

16 

4 

115 

13 

3 

118 

18 

7 

100 

Hay Account 

192 

19 

4 

94 

14 

6 

107 

0 

1 

8-9 

Fallows Account 

109 

8 

0 

94 

1 

2 

95 

19 

7 

8-0 

Wheat Account 

55 

9 

8 

98 

19 

8 

93 

10 

11 

7-8 

Permanent Improvements Account . . . 

98 

19 

5 

77 

7 

11 

80 

1 

10 

>7 

Working Horses Account 

63 

6 

8 

72 

12 

9 

71 

9 

6 

6*0 

Pig Account 

4 

19 

0 

67 

10 

6 

59 

14 

0 

5*0 

Implements Account 

54 

1 

11 

57 

11 

3 

57 

2 

7 

4*8 

Cattle Account 

6 

7 

3 

59 

5 

7 

52 

13 

4 

4*4 

Barley Account 

- 

— 


25 

2 

7 

21 

19 

9 

1*8 

Garden Account 

14 

12 

5 

17 

17 

3 

17 

9 

2 

1*4 

Pease Account 

13 

15 

11 

11 

7 

2 

11 

13 

3 

1*0 

Grazing Crops Account 

14 

4 

3 

7 

16 

5 

8 

12 

5 

0*7 

Barley and Oats Account 

- 

— 


9 

8 

6 

8 

5 

0 

0*7 

Preparation of Stubble Land Account 

7 

7 

9 

2 

16 

• o 

3 

7 

11 

0*3 

Poultry Account 

0 

8 

3 

2 

18 

8 

2 

12 

4 

0*2 

Permanent Pastures Account 

4 

3 

8 

1 

13 

5 

1 

19 

8 

0*2 


Totals 


1,141 18 10 1,203 18 6 1,196 3 6 1000 



Table VII. 

TURRETFIELD DEMONSTRATION FARM. 
Balance-sheet as at March 31st, 1930. 
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Manures — 211 

Adjustment account — 14 8 

Sundry Debtors — 0 5 

Cash in bank — 284 17 
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PART II. 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OF FARMING COSTS. 

Capital Account. 

It is obviously of importance to know what Capital outlay is involved in fanning 
operations carried out on a farm of the Turret field type. I propose therefore examin- 
ing this question in detail in the light of operations extending over nine successive 
seasons. 

It should be observed at the outset that at Turretfield the value of the Capital engaged 
has been successively represented by (1) original — 1921 — Government advances, covering 
value of Land, Improvements, Original Stock and Plant, &e., less such repayments as 
may have been qnade towards reduction of these advances, and (2) the value of pur- 
chases made since 1921, together with accumulated Net Profits, representing Turretfield 
Personal Capital. 

Detailed analysis of the Capital Account on the 1st July, 1921 (original) and the 
1st April, 1929, is shown below in Table VIII., together with corresponding mean 
figures for 1921-28 and 1921-29 periods respectively: — 

Table VIII . — Detailed Analysis of Capital Account, 1921-29. 

Original Mean Mean 1921-29 Capital. 


Capital, Capital, Capital, t * * 

1/7/21. 1/4/29. 1921-28. Per 

Total. Per Acre. Cent. 
£ *. d. £ ». d. £ 8. d. £ $. d . £ *. d. % 

Land 10,779 0 0 10,946 7 1 10,838 5 11 10,850 6 1 7 1 7 58-2 

Buildings, Ac 2,388 10 0 2,232 11 11 2,274 2 7 2,269 10 3 1 9 7 12-2 

Water Service 79 10 0 181 9 3 135 13 8 140 15 4 0 1 11 0*8 

Fencing 990 0 0 715 10 0 858 14 9 842 16 6 0 10 11 4-5 

Land and Improvements .. £14,237 0 0 14,075 18 3 14,106 16 11 14,103 8 2 9 4 0 76*7 

Tools and Plant 724 10 0 1,112 15 7 1,214 2 0 1,202 16 10 0 15 9 6*4 

Working Horses 417 0 0 378 0 0 432 0 4 426 0 3 0 6 7 2*3 

Other Livestock 863 3 6 3,280 15 0 1,178 16 4 1,190 2 11 0 15 6 6*4 

Produce on hand 580 10 0 2,208 3 5 1,915 7 4 1,947 18 0 **0 11 7 4*8 

Farm Fallows 830 0 0 508 18 2 504 9 3 504 19 2 0 6 7 2*7 

Sundries 438 14 8 215 1 8 335 3 8 321 16 9 0 4 2 1*7 

Floating Capital £3,853 18 2 5,703 IS 10 5,579 18 11 5,593 13 11 2 19 2 24*3 

Total gross capital — 19,779 12 1 19,686 15 10 19,697 2 1 

• Le88 cash balance — 970 7 11 945 4 0 948 0 0 

— — 18,741 11 10 18,749 2 1 

Less repayment of principal — — 125 0 0 111 2 3 

Total Net Capital £17,590 18 2 £18,809 4 2 £18,610 11 10 £18,637 19 10 £12 3 2 100*0 


The various items included in the Mean Net Capital per acre — 1921*29 — admit of 
being grouped together under the following headings: — 

Value per Acre. Percentage. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

% 

Land and improvements 

. .. 9 

4 

0 

75.7 

Tools and Plant 

. . . 0 

15 

9 

6.4 

Working Horses 

. . . 0 

5 

7 

2.3 

Revenue Earning Livestock 

. . . 0 

15 

6 

6.4 

Farm Fallows 

. .. 0 

6 

7 

2.7 

Sundries 

. . 0 

15 

9 

6.5 

, Total Mean Net Capital . . 

.. £12 

3 

2 

100.0 


It has already been shown that over a period of nine years the mean Net Earnings 
of the Farm have been at the rate of 12s. lOd. per acre, representing 5.28 per cent, 
of the mean Net Capital engaged. It follows therefore that on & Farm of this type, 


• " Cash Balance stands for differences between debtors on the one hand, and creditors and overdraft 
balance, on the other. 

•* Eleven shillings and seven pence per acre of produce on hand, or 4*8 per cent, of net oapital does not 
correspond to the mean total of £1,947 18s. From the latter figure have been deducted £948 and £111 Pa. 8d., 
representing respectively mean debtor cash balance and mean annual repayment of principal. This Is 


debtor balance is proport i onately increased. 
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including 17 peT cent, to 18 per cent, of non-arable grazing land, it is possible to 
realise reasonable profits from Wheat and Sheep, even after payment for Management 
and Labor at standard rates, and with Land and Improvements at £9 per acre and 
Farming Stock and Plant at £3. 

Quite recently I have had occasion to analyse Capital invested in 129 Wheat Farms 
scattered all over the State*; it will be of interest to compare the data collected with 
corresponding figures at Turretfield. In the summarised statement of Table IX., items 
representing “Farm Fallows ' ' and “Sundries'* have been omitted, because the value 
of “Farm Fallows" is always difficult to estimate on an average Farm and “Sundries" 
include chiefly unsold Produce, an exceedingly variable item from season to season. 

Table IX. — Comparing Capital Items at Turretfield with Corresponding Mean Values of 
129 Typical South Australian Wheat Farpis. 

Turretfield. Means of 129 Farms. 



Per Farm. 

Per Acre. 

Per cent. 

Per Farm. 

Per Acre. 

Per cent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

% 

Acres. 

Acres. 

% 

Total area 

1,533 

— 


1,433 

— 


Area arable 

1,266 

0-83 

82*6 

1,226 

0-86 

85-6 

Area cultivated . , 

976 

0-64 

63*7 

656 

0*46 

45*7 

Area under crop . 

556 

0*36 

36*3 

419 

0*29 

29*2 

Area fallowed . . . 

420 

028 

27*4 

237 

0*17 

16*5 


£ 

£ s. d. 

% 

£ 

£ d. 

% 

Land 

10,850 

7 1 7 

64*1 

6,689 

4 13 4 

59*7 

Permanent improve- 
ments 

3,253 

2 2 5 

19*3 

2,408 

1 13 7 

21*5 

Farm Plant 

1,629 

1 1 4 

9*6 

1,537 

1 1 6 

137 

Revenue-earning 
Livestock 

1,190 

0 15 6 

70 

573 

0 7 11 

5*1 

Total Capital .... 

16,922 

11 0 10 

1000 

11,207 

7 16 4 

100*0 


From the above it will be seen that in the matter of Total area, and particularly in 
the matter of available arable area, Turretfield figures approach very closely the means 
of the 129 Farms examined. On the other hand, Turretfield is relatively a better 
improved Farm; C3.7 per cent, of its area is cultivated against a corresponding 45.7 per 
cent. ; 3(5.3. per cent, is under crop against 29.2 per cent. ; and 27.4 per cent, treated as 
baro fallow against 16.5 per cent. Similarly, permanent improvements at Turretfield 
are represented by £2 2s. 5d. p*»r acre as against £1 13s. 7d., and revenue earning 
Livestock by 15s. fid. per acre as against 7s. lid. Finally, valuo of Farm Plant is almost 
identical in either case, namely, 21s. 4d. and 21s. fid. per acre respectively. 

In Table IX. the mean farm under consideration is assumed to represent freehold 
property having a value of £4 13s. 4d. per acre and involving £7 16s. 4d. of Capital 
investment. On the other hand, much of the recently settled land in South Australia 
is held as Crown Leases, under a covenant to purchase, which form of tenure involves 
the initial immobilisation of far less Capital. If, for instance, we assume our 1,433-acrc 
farm to' have been acquired originally at 15s. an acre, as an uncleared Mallee block, under a 
covenant to purchase agreement, yearly repayments of Principal and Interest would 
be represented by 60 half-yearly instalments of £2 lfis. 5d. per £100 value. We may 
assume the land to have been completely cleared of scrub in the course of 10 years 
at the rate of £2 per acre. At the beginning of the eleventh year, Capital value 
invested in the land by the settler would have become £245 14s. 4d., representing instal- 
ment payments of Principal, (plus £2,866 representing costs of clearing, or a total of 
£3,111 14s. 4d. On a per acre basis the settler's interest in the. land would therefore 
be £2 3s. 5d., and assuming the value of other Capital items to remain the same., his 


* See Journal of Agriculture, April, 1900, page 772 — “An Inquiry into present-day value of 
Capital invested in South Australian Wheat Farming, and its influence on current costs Ox 
J*roduction.“ 
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total Capital commitments in the eleventh year of occupancy of the block would be 
represented by £5 6s. 5d. [per acre instead of £7 16s. 4d. of the freehold block, and 
interest charges to be debited against farming operations would be correspondingly 
lower. 

Inclusive Yearly Costs Involved in Farming Operations. 

Apart from the question of the original Capital essential to the acquirement and 
equipment of a farm, it is perhaps of equal importance (to 1 know the extent to which 
a farmer is likely to be involved in cash expenditure, or corresponding credit, in the 
yearly working of his farm. Towards this end I have summarised in Table X. mean 
inclusive costs per annum incurred at Turretfield during eight successive seasons: — 


Table X. — Summarising Turretfield Mean Yearly Inclusive Farming Costs (1922-30). 


Total. 

£ s. d. 

I. Items Involving Cash Expenditure. 

A. Capital Account. 

1. Buildings andlmprovements (£58 11s. lid. wages) 

2. Implements and tools (£1 lls. lid. wages) 

3. Working Horses 

4. Sheep and other Livestock 388 


Per Acre. 
£ *. d. 


Totals. 


B. Current Yearly Expenditure — 

1. Wages and Workmen’s Insurance 902 

2. Manures 

3. Repairs to Plant 

4. Seed purchases 

5. Livestock Foodstuffs Purchases 

6. Water Rates 

7. Sundries 

8. Rates and Taxes 

9. Interest on Land and Improvements (Rent) 

10. Interest on Loan and Overdraft 


Totals of Items involving Cash Expenditure 3,208 0 2 


1 . Farm Produce fed to Livestock 

2. Farm Produce used by Household 67 

3. Farm Grain used for Seed 232 

4. Interest on Personal Capital 


Totals 1,053 17 


Mean Yearly Inclusive Farming Costs 4,261 17 

Add Mean Yearly Net Profit , 

Mean Yearly Gross Farm Output 4,341 


Per cent* 
o/ 

/o 


28 ) 102 

17 

0 

0 

1 

41 

2*4 

. 133 

5 

11 

0 

1 

8-9 

3*2 

29 

16 

7 

0 

0 

4*7 

0*7 

388 

10 

8 

0 

5 

0*8 

9*1 

654 

10 

2 

0 

8 

6*5 

15*4 

902 

4 

O 

0 

11 

9*2 

21*1 

.. 168 

15 

9 

0 

2 

. 2*4 

4*0 

77 

16 

4 

0 

1 

0*2 

1*8 

54 

10 

6 

0 

0 

8*5 

< 1*3 

33 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5*2 

0*8 

28 

8 

2 

0 

0 

4*5 

0*7 

. 365 

16 

7 

0 

4 

9*3 

8*6 

53 

12 

10 

0 

0 

8*4 

1*2 

711 

17 

0 

0 

9 

3*4 

16*7 

157 

5 

7 

0 

2 

0*6 

3*7 

. . 2,553 

10 

0 

1 

13 

3*7 

59-9 

.. 3,208 

0 

2 

2 

1 

10-2 

75*3 

Cash Expenditure. 




664 

0 

6 

0 

8 

7*9 

15*6 

67 

11 

9 

0 

0 

10*6 

1*6 

. 232 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0*4 

5*4 

90 

2 

11 

0 

1 

2*1 

2*1 

. 1,053 

17 

2 

0 

13 

90 

24*7 

. 4,261 

17 

4 

2 15 

7-2 

1000 

79 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0*4 


. 4,341 

0 

9 

2 

16 

7*6 



Attention may be drawn to the following points in Table X.: — 

1. Over eight consecutive seasons, inclusive farming costs at Turretfield have been 
at the mean rate of £4,261 17s. 4d. per annum, or 55s. 7d. per acre. 

2. This mean expenditure has over the same period been balanced by a mean Farm 
Output of £4,341 0s. 9d. per annum, leaving a mean Net Profit of £79 3s. 5d. 

3. Out of this mean inclusive expenditure of £4,261 17s. 4d., a sum of £3,208 0s. 2d.* 
or 41s. lOd. per acre, had to be met by actual cash disbursmeenti, whereas £1,053 17s, 2d. 
or 13s. 9d. per acre, represented book entries and transfers. 
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4. In this statement, Management and Labor have been assessed at £962 7s. 10d. 
To this sum should, however, be added £233 15s. 8d. representing value of provisions 
consumed by employees and of rent for cottages occupied by them, all of which forms 
integral part of costs of wages. Hence, the aggregate inclusive cost of Management 
and Wages has been £1,196 3s. 6d., or 15s. 7d. per acre, or again 28.1 per cent, of 
Total yearly expenditure. If now to the Mean Cost of Management and Wages — 
£1,196 3s. 6d. — we add the Mean Net Profit — £79 3s. 5d. — we shall get £1,275 6s. lid., 
which would represent the Labor Income of a farmer and family mainly responsible 
for manual operations; corresponding per acre and per cent, figures would be 16s. 8d. 
and 29.9 per cent. 

5. These Mean Inclusive yearly farming costs admit of being grouped together as 
follows: — 

Costs 

Per Acre. Percentage. 


s. d . % 

1. Management and Labor (including provisions) .... 15 7 28.1 

2. Buildings and Improvements (exclusive of Labor) ..0 7 1.0 

3. Upkeep of Plant (including Horses) 3 2 5.6 

4. Purchase of Sheep and other Livestock 5 1 9.1 

5. Livestock Foodstuffs 9 1 16.4 

6. Manures 2 2 4.0 

7. Seed 3 9 6.7 

8. Sundries 3 0 5.4 

9. Rates and Taxes 0 8 1.2 

10. Interest on Capital and Overdraft 3 3 5.8 

11. Interest on Land Value (rent) 9 3 16.7 

Yearly Inclusive Farming Costs 55 7 100.0 

Costs involving Cash payments 41 10 — 


Me ax Ghosh Output of Farm. 

It. is obvious that if a farm upon which Management and Labor are paid for in hard 
cash is to continue solvent a mean gross output of a value slightly in excess of mean 
expenditure figures must be secured. This mean gross output for Turretfield has been 
summarised in Table XI. for a period of eight successive seasons: — 


Table XI. — Summarising Valve of Turretfield Mean Gross Output per Annum (1922-30). 

Differences Mean Gross Output. 

of Opening r~ A N 

Sold or and Closing Per Per- 

T\sed. Inventories. Total. Acre. centage. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. s. — 


1 . Crops — 

Wheat 1,537 4 10 +41 4 11 1,578 9 9 20/7 36-4 

Cereal Hay 824 17 3 38 5 8 786 11 7 10/3 18*1 

Barley./. 193 2 9 -12 6 1 180 16 8 2/4 4*2 

Oats 74 9 3 - 7 7 4 67 1 11 — /II 1*5 

Pease 65 10 11 + 1 1 11 66 12 10 — /10 1*5 

Totals 2,695 5 0 -15 12 3 2,679 12 9 34/11 6b 7 

2. Live Stock — 

Sheep 1,169 5 11 +50 0 5 1,219 6 4 15/11 28*1 

Pigs 248 5 1 —43 14 8 204 10 5 2/8 4*7 

Dairy Cattle 106 0 0 - 9 6 3 96 13 9 1/3 2*2 

Poultry 22 14 0 - 0 7 6 22 6 6 — /4 0*5 

Totals 1,546 5 0 - 3 8 0 1,542 17 0 20/2 35*5 

3. Miscellaneous — 

135 2 11 -16 11 11 118 11 0 1/7 2*8 

Mean Total Farm Gross 

Output per Annum £4,376 12 11 -35 12 2 4,341 0 9 56/8 100 0 
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It will be observed that over a period of eight successive seasons, the mean yearly 
value of Gross Farm Output from 1,533 acres of land, 17 peil cent, to 18 per cent, of 
which was non-arable, has been represented by £4,341 Os. 9d., or 56s. 8d. jper acre on 
the total area. Towards this harvested Crops have contributed £2,679 12s. 9d., or 
34s. lid. per acre, or again 61.7 per cent, of the total output; Livestock £1,542 17s., 
or 20s. 2d. per acre, or again 35.5 per cent, of total output; and Miscellaneous 
£118 11s., or Is. 7d. per acre, or again 2.8 per cent, of total output. 

Mean Returns at Turretfield from Areas Cropped or Grazed Respectively, 

1922-30. 

From data summarised in Table XI. it is possible to determine fairly accurately the 
mean value of the yearly output secured during eight successive season* from mean 
areas concerned with harvested crops only, on the one hand, and from those concerned 
with grazing Livestock (chiefly Sheep), only, on the other. Such information is of 
value in any attempt to assess the relative income#earning importance of Crops or 
Livestock on a mixed farm of the Turretfield type. 

During these eight years the mean area under Harvested Crops has been 556 acres, 
and the mean area treated as Bare Fallow 420 acres; hence, the mean aggregate area 
allotted yearly to Harvested Crops has been 976 acres. It must be recognised, however, 
that these 976 acres have not been actively concerned with crops for more than nine 
months in any one year, and that over the balance of each year they have been available 
for grazing purposes. It follows therefore that on a per annum basis, these 976 acres 
are in actual experience equivalent to no inore than 732 acres exclusively devoted to 
harvested crops, leaving the equivalent of 244 acres per annum available for grazing 
purposes. From this viewpoint a mean output of £2,679 12s. 9d. from harvested crops 
is equivalent to a return of £3 13s. 3d. per acre from land exclusively dqvoted to 
harvested crops. 

On the other hand, the mean yearly area available for grazing purposes on the farm 
may be said to have consisted of the following fractions: — 

(1) 244 acres being the grazing yearly equivalent of 976 acres under crop or bare 
fallow for nine months in each year, but open to grazing over the remaining three months ; 

(2) 290 acres of arable land temporarily out of cultivation or sown to grazing crops; 
and 

(3) 252 acres of non-arable grazing land. 

Hence, over eight successive seasons the mean area open to grazing by farm Livestock 
has been equivalent in the aggregate to 786 acres. 

The mean Value of Gross Output from Livestock has been shown in Table XI. to 
have been £1,542 17s. per annum; but since over this period foodstuffs have been fed 
from time to time to normally grazing Livestock, the figure given in Table XI. cannot 
be looked upon as being derived exclusively from the area open to grazing. From this 
figure must be deducted the mean value of farm produce fed to Revenue Earning grazing 
Livestock namely, £228 19s. lOd. on the one hand, and of purchased foodstuffs used 
for the same purpose, namely, £33 3s. 3d. on the other. These deductions would have 
the effect of reducing Mean Gross Output from the exclusively grazed area to 
£1,280 13s. lid. On the other hand, however, the latter figure should be increased by 
£48 4s. lid., representing the mean value of agistment for Working Horses having 
access to the grazing area. Hence, the Net value of the Mean Output from that portion 
of the Farm exclusively grazed has been! represented by £1,328 18s. lQd., or £1 13s. lOd. 
per acre per annum, as against £2,679 12s. 9d., or £3 13s. 3d. per acre per annum from 
the area exclusively devoted to crops. 
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The Mean Net Profit from the mean area devoted to Crops on the one hand and to 
grazing on the other may be determined approximately as follows: — 


Mean output per acre 

Mean Expenditure per Acre — 

1. Interest on land (rent) .... 

2. Interest on Working Capital 

3. Rates and taxes 

4. Labor 

6. Other expenditure 

Mean Net Profit per acre * 

Mean Net Loss per acre 


Area Devoted to 
Crops. 

a . £ s. d. 

— 3 13 3 

10/5*5 — 

4/8-5 — 

— /9*5 — 

22/3 — 

34/0-5 3 12 3 

0 10 


Area Devoted to 
Grazing. 

8. £ b, d. 

— 1 13 10 

8/4*4 — 

1/10*9 — 

— 7*6 — 

9/8*6 — 

14/4*5 1 15 0 

— 0 12 


These figures, which show a small profit on Crops and a loss on Grazing, reflect? the 
results of successive bad .seasons and gradually falling prices for farm produce on a 
farm on which Management and Labor are paid for in Cash. 


Initial Capital Requisite to the Successful Working of a 1,000-acre Farm of 

THE TURRETFIELD TYPE. 

It will probably be recognised in this connection that apart from the position of the 
average man working in an average season, the minimum initial Capital requisite to the 
successful working of a Farm would be dependent upon three chief factors, namely: — 

(1) Individual capacity. 

(2) Seasonal conditions over opening years; and 

(3) Current market prices over the same years. 

In other words, if an individual farmer have high technical capacity, coupled with 
good business acumen, if in the opening years of operation he should have the advantage 
of seasonal conditions and market prices above normal means, it is highly probable that 
this exceptionally favored individual would be in a position to start farming on a 
minimum Capital which would lead to disaster the average man facing average or 
unfavorable conditions. In the development of new country it is, however, inevitable 
that such implied risks should have frequently been taken. And unfortunately in such 
circumstances failures have usually outnumbered successes. But, in this connection, it 
is not my intention to try and determine what should be the minimum Capital upon 
which the exceptional man could afford to start farming when faced with favorable 
conditions, but rather to show from the recorded data of eight successive seasons what 
personal Capital would have been essential to an average man facing similar conditions 
in order to work successfully a 1,000-acre farm of the Turretfield type. 

We must assume a farm of this character to be situated on the heavier land of 
Central or Lower North Statistical Divisions and to consist of from 820 to 830 acres 
of arable land, including 9 to 10 acres under buildings, yards, plantations, &c., and 
170 to 180 acres of rough grazing land. It may be assumed that a farmer seeking to 
acquire and work such a farm on a minimum of initial Personal Capital would be able 
to secure mortgage and loan facilities to the extent of two-thirds of the value of his 
Capital assets. Reference to Table VII. shows that the Capital requisite to the pur- 
chase and equipment of a farm of this type would be represented by £12 3s. 2d. per 
acre, or for a 1,000-acre farm, approximately £12,000. In the circumstances, the minimum 
Personal Capital essential to the purpose would be in the neighborhood of £4,000, 
whilst £8,000 would represent the extent of Loan liabilities, involving at 7 per cent, 
interest charges of £500 per annum, or 11s. 2d. per acre. 

I shall now endeavor to show on the basis of results of eight seasons at Turretfield — 
1922-30 — the extent to which anticipated Revenue and Expenditure would justify fanning 
operations with an initial Personal Capital equivalent to one-third of the value of 
•Capital engaged in the farm. 
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Reference to Table X. shows that mean yearly expenditure at Turretfield involving 
direct cash payments has been at the rate of 41s. lOd. per acre. In this figure, however, 
are included 12s. 7d. paid out in wages, to which should be added 3s. for provisions 
consumed and 11s. 4d. for interest charges per acre. On the farm that we have in view 
interest charges have been assumed to be at the rate of 11 s. 2d. per acre, and if, as is 
usually the case, the farm were worked almost exclusively by the farmer and his family, 
cash payments for wages would to all intents and purposes disappear. In lieu of the 
latter, however, an adequate sum for the upkeep of the farmer and his family would 
have to be provided, and towards that end I suggest £300 per annum, or 6s. per acre. 
Hence, in lieu of the Turretfield figure of 26s. lid. per acre towards payment of 
interest and wages, a sum of 17s. 2d. per acre should suffice pn a farm worked mainly 
by a farmer and his family. It follows, therefore, that in such circumstances total 
Cash outgoings per annum need not exceed 32s. Id. per acre, or £1,604 on a 1, 000-acre 
farm. 

Again, reference to Table XI. shows that at Turretfield the mean value of Farm 
output per annum has been at the rate of £4,341 Os. 9d., or 56s. 8d. per acre. Of the 
latter sum, not less than £3,323 have represented direct Cash receipts. Hence, in the 
circumstances already indicated, a farmer working a 1,000-acre farm of the same type 
could anticipate a mean farm output of £2,832, of which not less than £2,168 would 
represent direct Cash receipts. Output on this scale would be more than adequate to 
meet estimated mean Cash outgoings of £1,604, and would leave ample margin, for 
unforeseen emergencies and occasional payment of casual hired labor. 

I conclude, therefore, that in competent hands a Personal Capital of £4,000 should 
suffice for the purchase, equipment, and working of a 1,000-acre Farm of the Turretfield 
type. 

General Expenses Account. 

In any business occupation, and to a greater extent in farming than in any other, 
numerous items of expenditure are incurred in the course of a year’s opeiations which 
cannot readily be debited against any particular Real Account. In the aggregate, these 
items of expenditure represent the overhead charges which must eventually be distributed 
among Revenue Earning Accounts, and usually in proportion to the relative monetary 
importance of each. 

In Table XII. below have been summarised mean General Expenses incurred at 
Turretfield over eight consecutive seasons: — 

Table XII . — Summarising Mean General Expenses per Annum Incurred at Turretfield 

(1922-30). 

1922-30 Mean General Expenses per Annum. 



Total. 


Per Acre. 

Per cent. 


£ 

d. 

s. 

% 

1. Interest on Floating Capital and Overdraft . 

247 8 

7 

3/3 

35*8 

2. Wages 

240 7 

8 

3/2 

34*8 

3. Depreciation 

78 12 

8 

i/- 

11-4 

4. Rates and taxes 

53 12 

10 

-/8 

7*7 

5. Sundries 

44 16 

11 

-n 

6*5 

6. Use of implements 

15 0 

6 

-12 

2*2 

7. Use of horses 

11 7 

10 

-12 

1*6 

Totals 

691 7 

0 

»/- 

100*0 

Mean Yearly Total Expenditure 

. 4,261 17 

4 

66/7 


Percentage of Total Expenditure 

— 


— 

16*22 


Thus, then, over a period of eight years “ General Expenses n at Turretfield have been 
represented by a mean value of £691 7s. per annum, or 9s. per acre, or again 16.22 per 
cent, of a Mean Total Expenditure incurred. 


F To be continued^ 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CROSS-BRED WHEATS TO 

SOOTH AUSTRALIA. 


[Summary of an address delivered to the Rotary dub by W. J. Spafford, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


The Wheat crop is of the greatest importance to this State, as can be seen by a 
glance at the following Table: — 

Value of Product ion — Means , 1924-1928. 


Total value £39,263,747 

Agricultural — 

Wheat £9,340,493 

Sheep 6,312,665 

Vines 1,996,080 

Other livestock 3,540,083 

Other crops 3,364,817 

£24,554,738 

S on- Agriculture l — 

Manufactures 12,393,445 

Mining 1,447,107 

Miscellaneous 1,268,457 

£14,709,009 


These figures disclose that of a total value for production of about 39] million pounds, 
agried ! turo provides about 244 million pounds, and of this the Wheat crop accounts for 
about 9 £ million pounds. 

Perhaps the position of the value of our overseas exports is of still more importance 
in a country with no manufacturing advantages, because from exports we receive new 
money, and the principal export lines are: — 

Value of Oversea Exports — Means , 1924-1928. 

Total Value of Exports £17,621,555 

Agricultural Exports £13,356,797 

Wheat £6,525,212 

Sheep 5,219,960 

Vines 873,979 

The value of agricultural oversea exports represents 76 per cent, of the value of total 
exports, but if we make allowance lor the value of the New South Wales 1 material wc 
export oversea from Port Pirie, the proportion of agricultural exports to total exports 
becomes 90 per cent. Of these oversea exports Wheat has brought in about 6$ million 
pounds per annum, and is our principal exportable product. 

Last year South Australian farmers grew 212 varieties of Wheat, but most of these 
were grown on very small areas. As a matter of fact, the nine most important wheats 
of the State — each of which was grown on over 100,000 acres — covered a total area of 
about 2J millions of acres, or 69 per cent, of the total area of about 4,000,000 acres. The 20 
most important wheats grown were harvested from about 34 millions of acres, or 87 
per cent, of the total area reaped. By examining a list of the areas sown to various 
wheats, it shows that: — 

(а) Although farmers grow a lot of varieties of wheat, relatively few kinds are 

used on the great bulk of the area sown; 

(б) Of the principal wheats of the State, only one — Gluvas — was known 30 years 

ago; 

(c) All of the most important wheats, except Gluvas, were produced by specialists 
in plant breeding; 
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( d ) Of the nine most important wheats grown here, live originated at Boseworthy 

Agricultural College; . 

(e) The area sown to Roeeworthy Wheats aggregated about 1J million of acres last 

year, and equalled 37 per cent, of the total area sown. 

We have made considerable progress in wheat growing in the past 40 years, as shown 
by the average yield secured per acre for each of the four decades: — 


Progress of Wheat Growing since 1889. 


Decade. 

Mean area harvested. 
Acres. 

Mean yield per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 

1889-1898 .. .. 


4 

48 

1899-1908 . . 


7 

40 

1909-1918 . . 


10 

31 

1919-1928 . . . . 

2,547,090 : 

11 

7 


Although much of the increased wheat yield is due to improved cultivation practices, 
the use of superphosphate, &c., still we feel that quite a lot of if can be credited to 
improvement in the varieties of whe.at now being grown. If during the past 20 years, 
when a lot of the improvement has taken place, we allow that only lbush. per acre of 
the increase is due to the use of Australian-bred wheats, the increase was worth to 
South Australia, at the actual average price received during the period, 12J million 
pounds, or £635,000 per annum. If we allow that half -bushel per acre of the increase was 
due to the introduction of Roseworthy wheats, the increased value to the farmers of 
the State would be <3$ million pounds, or £317,500 per annum. There is no way of 
arriving at the actual increase due to the breeding of new wheats, because improvements 
are being made all along the line, but if only one-quarter of the increase ^suggested 
has resulted from the breeding of the new wheats at Roseworthy College, which were 
sown on 1J millions of acres last year, the total expenditure on the institution has been 
repaid many times. 

The cross-fertilization of wheat is a very simple operation. The flowers are hermaph- 
rodite, i.e.j possess both female and male organs, and cross- fertilization consists in 
extracting the male organs from a few flowers on a wheat head, replacing them with 
pollen sacs from the variety which is to be the male parent, removing all unfertilized 
flowers from the head, and protecting the remainder so that they will not be interfered 
with by wind or insects. 

Although cross-fertilizing wheats is very easy, it is quite another matter when it 
comes to “fixing’' useful new varieties resulting from the cross-breeding, and consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in this direction. Every wheat variety is a combination 
of a large number of separate characters, most of which answer to Mendel’s Law, and 
as such are dominant or recessi/ve to the opposite of that character. When such opposed 
characters are mated together they do not combine, but Temain as separate characters 
in the offspring, and the recessive character is always overshadowed by the dominant . 
For instance, if a beardless wheat is mated to a bearded variety the flrst generation 
offspring is always beardless, no matter which kind was used as female parent, beard- 
lessness being domina/nt to beard. In the second generation about one-quarter of the 
plants are bearded, and will always throw true-to-type, whilst three-quarters are beard- 
less, and one-third of these will always threw true-to-type, whereas the other two- 
thirds continue to throw the same mixture of three dominants to one recessive. Where 
two characters are concerned, such as brown chaff and beardlessness, mated to white 
chaff and bearded, the possible combinations are considerably increased. Absence of 
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beard and brown chaff being dominant characters, the first generation offspring are all 
brown and beardless. In the next generation the plants are approximately in the 
following proportions, of: — 

Nine brown-beardless, three brown-bearded, three white-beardless, and one white- 
bearded. 

The complications become greater and greater as the number of characters concerned 
are increased, and for a single character the possible combinations are four; for two 
characters the possible combinations are 16; for three characters the possible combina- 
tions are 64; for four characters the enormous number of 256 possibilities is reached, 
and so on, as the opposed characters increase. 

The separation of a useful new variety from the very great assortment resulting from 
a cross of two distinct kinds of wheat is a very difficult matter, as can be realised, and 
in some cases takes many years to so that it reproduces itself true-to-type. It is 

because of the knowledge required, and the difficulty experienced, that it is essential 
for the work to be done by specialists, and as it is important that the work be con- 
tinued in a wheat- growing country such as is South Australia, every encouragement 
should be given to those engaged in the work. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS, 
NOVEMBER, 1930. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor]. 


This month will probably decide the amount of fruit to be harvested and also its 
quality. Apricots and peaches should be thinned off if the crop sets too thickly. By 
doing this there will not be a sacrifice of quantity, and the best quality will be obtained, 
and therefore a better price. When picking, keep the riper ones away from the firm 
ones and pack separately; good peaches are worth placing on trays. 

Grapegrowers must continue to watch for “ Downy Mildew , 7 } as vineyards are liable 
to get it if the season keeps moist; use “Bordeaux Mixture , 1 J either wet or dry, so 
soon as the mildew is noticed and prevent its spread. For ‘ ' Oidium ’ 7 use sulphur dust. 
If young vines are being attacked by “ cutworm/ 7 dust with arsenate of lead. Codlin 
moth must be kept in cheek; so far we have no better remedy than aT senate of lead, but 
many are trying Volck or Alboleum oils. 

Strawberries require considerable attention. Weeds must be kept down; a mulch 
improves the crop. Paper mulch is easily applied and will last two seasons; it will 
check the weeds. Packages of strawberries should be even throughout and uot be topped up 
with a layer of largo ripe ones and small green ones lower down. Be ready to stop 
cherry or pear slug; a light dusting with arsenate of lead will stop it. Hawthorn and 
other Bhrubs are often attacked by this insect. 

Orchard and vineyard soil should be kept lightly stirred to prevent the penetration 
of heat; especially see to this close to thte main stems. Weeds must be kept awaj from 
the trees and vines. 

Trays and equipment for drying fruit should bo put into good order and be thoroughly 
cleaned, to be ready for use if there is excess fruit ; there is no need to waste any fruit 
which is well grown. Portable dehydrators are now obtainable and are not difficult 
to erect* 
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“TAKE-ALL” AND “NO-GROWTH” DISEASES OF 
WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS. 


BEQUEST FOR SPECIMENS. 


[By S. D. Garrett, B.A., Waite Agricultural Research Institute.] 


During the past winter many specimens -of wheat and other cereals affected with the 
1 i No-growth ’ * disease have been examined at the Waite Institute. (By the term 
4 * N o-growth' * is understood the stunting and killing of wheat and oats in the early 
stages of growth; the term “ Take-all'-' as here used refers to the empty ears and dead 
or dying condition of plants at the heading stage, and in this sense, therefore, is 
synonymous with the terms f < Whiteheads 1 9 and ‘ { Hay-die , 1 1 also used to describe this 
condition.) 

Some of the * ‘No-growth * 1 patches have been found to be due to attack by the 
nematode, or eclworm, Reterodera sdhachtm ; from other patches, however, a number of 
different fungi have been obtained. Of these, two are of major importance — Bhizoctonia 
sp. and 4 4 Brachy sporium. 9 9 

Bhizoctonia ep. was first recorded as causing a “No-growth” disease of wheat and 
oats in South Australia by Samuel (this journal, vol. XXXII., pp. 40-43) in 1928. 
It lias also been reported as causing a similar disease of cereals from India, Italy, and 
tlw United States of America. The fungus has again been isolated this winter from 
a number of “No-growth” patches in different parts of the State. 



Two Petri Dishes containing (left) three colonies ol “Braohysporium,” and one oolouy ol 
Helminthosporium Sativum, and (right) two colonies ol RUsoctonia, all growing out from 
pieces of diseased wheat stems. 

Of equal importance appears to be a fungus which has been given the temporary 
name of “ Brachy sporium ” (a culture has been sent away for expert identification); 
it approximates very closely to the species Acrothecdum lunatum Watcher , which has been 
recorded on cereals from Tndia, Ceylon, and the Gold Coast. Unlike Bhizoctonia sp., 
this fungus lias been isolated from “Take-all” patches by the Plant Pathologist, Mr. 
Samuel, in previous years. It has not, however, been isolated from “No-growth” patches 
previous to this year. The damage caused by this fungus is -often considerable, more 
than half the paddock frequently being thus affected in the early stages of growth, 
though it is probable that other factors as well as the fungus are contributory to an 
attack of such severity. A characteristic feature of the “Brachy sporium” disease 
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(which has already been remarked for the Helminthosporium sativum footrot of wheat 
by W. M. Carne, Western Australian Agricultural Journal of Agriculture, Vo\. TV. ,1927) 
is that the affected areas may be of any sizo and shape, and that, furthermore, single 
diseased plants may be found scattered right through the crop. The Rhizoctonia disease, 
on the other hand, is always found in patches approximately circular, and generally of 
more limited extent. This is doubtless due to the fact that Khizoctonia spreads frdm 
a chance starting point in the soil by outwards growth in all directions simultaneously, 
as does the Mushroom fungus, whereas ‘ i Br achy spori urn ’ * is widely distributed over the 
surface of the paddock by means of its wind-borne spores. 

A third fungus obtained from ‘ 1 No-growth 1 * patches, but of considerably less frequent 
occurrence, is Helminthosporium sativum , P.K. tf B., which is of world-wide distribution, 
and has been shown in America to attack all cereals and many species of grasses. 

Tests are at present being conducted with these fungi, in order to discover, firstly, 
a resistant, variety of wheat, and, secondly, their respective host ranges. Thus, if 
* ‘ Braehysporium 9 y can attack wheat, barley, oats, and rye, as is thought very probable, 
control of the disease by the rotation of oats or barley with the wheat will obviously 
he out of the question. 

Farmers are in a position to render wry material assistance to these investigations. 
It is asked that those who have i ‘ Take-all ’ 1 on their land, especially in paddocks where 
“No-growth” has been observed earlier in the sason in this or previous years, may be 
kind enough to send specimens of “Take-all’ 9 to the Assistant Plant Pathologist , the 
Waite Institute, Glen Osmond. Where possible, a bundle of not le<ss than 50 plants 
should be sent, the roots and din. of the straw being all that is required for the isolation 
of the fungus. Specimens should be accompanied by a statement as to whether 
* i No- growth” has appeared in the same paddock earlier in the year. Those so doing 
will be informed in due course ns to the particular fungus causing the ( 1 Take-all 1 9 
condition in their plants. 


Goldsbrough, Mort, & Company Ltd. 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL and PRODUCE BROKERS, SHIPPING AGENTS, GENERAL IMPORTERS 
and EXPORTERS, LAND, LOAN, and FINANCIAL AGENTS. 

General Agents In Australia (or WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Vet ear Intormation retarding fat. Store, or Stud Stock, oommnnloatc with out Stock Departman 

tor expert attention. 

Distributing Agent* in S.A. Jot — 

“EDWARDS’” SHEEP DIPPING POWDER. 

“ TONE’S ” RABBIT TRAPS. “NATIONAL” CEMENT (in bags) 
“BUSSELL’S” PIPING. “COMET” WINDMILLS. 

“EING-LOC” STEEL DROPPERS. 

All Farm and Station Requirements, Fencing Wires and Standards, Comsacks, Super* 
Twine, Oils, Ac. "Tattoo” Sheep Branding Oil. 


“CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS.” 
Sub-agents for ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, and 

AUSTRALIAN AERIAL SERVICES LIMITED. 


Main Offlee In South Australia: 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 
HEAD OFFICE: MELBOURNE. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

[Continued from page 282, Journal of Agriculture , October, 1930.] 


Tuesday Morning, September 16 th. 

PASTURES AND PASTURE MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. L. J. Cook, R.D.A. (Manager Kybybolite Experimental Farm), read the following 
paper: — 

In growing and handling pastures, as in producing a crop of wheat, oats, or barley, one 
should have an ideal of perfection in one's mind. In breeding animals wo always have 
a model of the most perfect type in our mind, to which we strive to breed a herd or 
flock, and to do this every attention is necessary to be paid to their fodder. Breeding 
counts a lot, but feed is equally as important, and best quality feed is necessary to 
produce best quality stock. Pasture is the most economical feed for livestock, and hence 
the importance of making pastures! the best possible. 

An Ideal Pasture. 

The study of pasture is quite different, from that of liay or grain crops. With the 
one, the initial and early growth, and its persistent production is the important object; 
whereas with the liay or grain crops we aim for perfection in fully matured plants. It 
has long been known by the practical grazier that the young, early growth of grass is 
more nutritious and palatable to livestock than the older or more fully developed growths, 
and during the last decade scientists have spent much on postures, and have proved 
theoretically that this short young growth is particularly nutritious. When deprived of 
the water contained in young grass the dry matter is a highly concentrated food, equal 
to such foods as linseed meals, cakes, &c. Especially is this so when grass has been 
produced from rich or well fertilised soils. Knowing this fact, the first quality for which 
we look in an ideal pasture is young grass about l^in. to 3in. high. 

The second factor is the thickness and evenness of sward. All the land should be 
occupied by the pasture plants; no bare spaces, or moss-covered patches, but the soil 
should be covered like a lawn. Patches of rankness inches higher than the rest, where 
a heap of dung or organic matter has been dropped, or growths of inferior weeds are 
not required. 

Thirdly, the color. An ideal pasture should be a beautiful, healthy, bright-green color, 
not dull and dark, or a sickly yellow through lack of correct fertilisation, drainage, or 
management. 

Fourthly, the composition of the pasture. Our ideal should contain a mixture of the 
good feeding types of grasses and clovers, approximately 70 per cent, to 75 per cent, of 
grasses, and 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, clovers. The numbers and varieties of these 
must naturally vary according to local conditions of soil and climate and the ability of 
species to thrive, but the greater the mixture of palatable types the better. 

Such a pasture as pictured above is ideal for growing and milk-producing livestock. 

In countries with adequate, evenly distributed rainfall, such as England and New 
Zealand, this ideal of pasture is possible to maintain constantly throughout the bulk of 
the twelve months of each year. Probably only in our extreme South-Eadt* or where 
irrigation is availabe, could such be obtained in South Australia. However, our aim. 
should be, where we make pasture our main crop, to have this ideal available for as 
lqng .in the year as we possibly can. 
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On much of our pasture land we can characterise the growth of plants as follows: — A 
fair growth in lat© autumn and early winter, according to the quantity and frequency of 
early rains, whilst the soil is warm. A check in development during the winter months, 
varying, of course, in districts, but mainly controlled by soil temperatures, which are in 
turn largely affected by the amount of organic matter present in the fifoil. Then in the 
spring of the year comes the flush, a more or Jess rapid and quick growth of plants 
towards maturity. During the summer months green growths are limited to our rather 
unreliable rainfall of that period. 

Our aim should be to so treat and manage our pastures to encourage more or less 
continuous even growth, particularly during the whiter months, and endeavor to extend 
the growing period, so that the young growing grass would be available for as great 
length of the season as possible. This would not only be advantageous to the sheep 
grazier, but infinitely valuable to the dairyman, who can by this means supply rich, 
succulent food to his milkers. 

Ho much for the aims and ideal of pasture. Ways and moons of improvement at 
hand are as follows: — 

(1) .Fertilising or immuring. 

(2) Sowing suitable mixtures of seeds. 

(3) Isolation of grazing. 

(4) Harrowing. 

(5) Mowing. 

Fertilising V a st v res. 

By manuring correctly more can be gained towards ideal pastures probably than by 
the other methods. All are supplementary one to tin* other, but except perhaps in the 
case of extremely rich soils, the sowing and cultivation of suitable seeds, and the correct 
grazing of pastures, would be comparatively useless without resorting to the use of 
manures. 

We have long since discovered that pasture plants require feeding with artificial 
manures, just as much as our cereal and other crops. Like them, phosphatic fertiliser 
is the first and most important required, simply because most of our soils lack this mineral 
naturally, and because readily available phosphatic fertiliser, such as superphosphate 
gives such added strength to young plants, and helps them to obtain a strong root-hold 
in their early life. As regards tlie form and quantity of phosphatic fertiliser to apply, 
this is liable to vary in different; districts. Generally speaking, the waiter soluble form 
superphosphate is the best to use, and gives the quickest, return. On certain naturally 
slightly acid soils, such as we have in Glo red gum lands of the South-East, citrate and 
acid soluble phosphates have given very good results, and in wetter seasons have given 
equal results with superphosphate, at a slightly reduced cost ; but, taking the average for 
the past five seasons, superphosphate lias, even on these soils, given the greater yield of 
pasture. For instance, some Kybybolitc results on ml gum land, with an annual rainfall 
of 19£in., show that an annual dressing of lewt. 45 per cent, superphosphate increased 
the carrying capacity on sown pasture 135 per cent., whilst a single dressing of 6cwt«. 
fil per cent. Eplios phosphate and 4cwts. 82 per cent. Island phosphate increased similar 
pasture 122 per cent, and 79 per cent, respectively, and a single combination dressing 
of Island Phosphate and Super increased 110 per cent. With natural pastures super 
increased carrying capacity 118 per cent., whilst Ephos Phosphate increased 101 pet 
cent, and calcium rock phosphate increased 115 per cent. In perusing the grazing 
for the five winters, taking the months May, June, July, and August, we find that the 
proportion of carrying capacity has been similar in increase. The rainfall for these 
four months for the five years has, on the average, been 11.3 per cent, below the means 
for the past 24 seasons, and not in any of these seasons, during the winter period, 
has the rainfall reached^ the mean. Had the seasons been wetter, we could have 

possibly expected a greater response from the less soluble phosphatic fertilisers. 

O 
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With reference to quantity of phosphatic fertiliser to apply, we have found that annual 
dressings of superphosphate 'give the more even results, and so far as tests have gone 
greatest production of pasture lias been secured by the application of 1801bs. 45 per 
cent, per annum. The results from Wimmera Rye Grass and Subterranean Clover for 
the past two seasons have been: — 

4.86 sheep per acre carrying capacity from 1801bs. 45 per cent., or 312 per cent, increase. 

4.21 sheep per acre carrying capacity from 901bs. 45 per cent., or 257 per cent, increase. 

2.64 sheep per acre carrying capacity from 451bs. 45 per cent., or 124 per cent, increase. 

1.18 sheep per acre carrying capacity from no manure (check plot). 

Comparing the Winter grazing for the immediate past three seasons on these particular 
plots we find that 451bs. 45 per cent. Super has increased the winter grazing 59 per cent., 
901bs. 45 per cent. Super increased 111 per cent., and IBOlbs. increased 119 per cent. 
These results show that with this class of pasture, that at least applications of 901bs. 
45 per cent, super annually would be amply repaid, find with sheep at a reasonable 
value applications up to 1801bs. would pay. 

In the top-dressing of superphosphate on natural pasture we find that the carrying 
capacity for four annual applications of 901bs. 45 per cent, to be 1.55 sheep per acre, 
an increase of 125 per cent, above check plot, whilst four annual applications of 
ISOlbs. 45 per cent, has carried 1.70 sheep per acre, or 146 per cent, increase above no 
manure, and 21 per cent, increase on the 901b. application. The heavy application, 
therefore, has not in this case proved payable. 

Potass jc Fertiliser. 

Potash is known to have a good effect on the growing tissues of plants, more 
especially on pasture plots and root developing crops. Consequently, it could be 
anticipated that potassic fertilisers would have a beneficial improvement on the 
development of our pastures. Tests of it on Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye 
Grass pasture have been carried out at Kybybolite for five seasons. Only a small 
annual application of 371bs. 90 per cent. Sulphate of Potash has been applied. This 
is equivalent to approximately 181bs. soluble potash per acre, and costs in Adelaide about 
4s. 8d. This dressing when applied without any phosphatic fertiliser has given an 
increase of 0.58 sheep per acre, or 38.7 per cent, above no manure. The same dressing 
when applied with rock phosphate has given an increase *of 0.45 sheep per acre, 
or 33.8 per cent, above that receiving only an equal amount of rock phosphate. Hence, 
from these two results it appears that on this class of pasture an application of 
potash will give an increase of } sheep per acre at a cost of 4s. 8d. for fertiliser, 
plus cost of application. From this point of view it is scarcely a payable proposition, 
but investigation is yet necessary to discover whether potash fertiliser, in addition to 
phosphatic, will give an improved health to stock or a greater development to carcase, 
wool, or milk production. 

Nitrogenous Fertiliser. 

Nitrogen has a good effect on growth development, especially on leaf and stem of 
grasses. Instance the quick response of lawns to the application of sulphate of 
ammonia, it can therefore be expected that when applied to pastures, nitrates would 
help the bettor grasses to overcome weeds, and particularly to improve growth during 
winter months, when wet and cold conditions are liable to cause a shortage of nitrates 
in available proximity to plant roots. The nitrates of the soil are greatly increased by 
the clovers of pastures, which fix the nitrogen of the air in available plant food form 
in the soil by the aid of soil bacteria. It is somewhat doubtful, therefore, whether 
artificial nitrogenous fertilisers applied to old-established clover pastures would show 
much added benefit. However, little work has as yet been done to test the results of 
applications of these fertilisers. Tests have been commence^ and indications are that 
they will give a quick impetus to the growth of grass in pastures, and by being applied 
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in the late autumn they will increase the amount of winter feed and improve its color 
and appearance. We have yet to test the economics of applying this comparatively 
costly fertiliser, but it is possible under an intensive pasture system that dairy farmers 
will obtain good remuneration from the use of nitrates applied with phosphates. 

Lime. 

Lime is more a soil amendment than a fertiliser, and as such plays a good part in 
improving the fertility of soils, by making the natural ingredients of soils available 
for use of plants. There is quite a large area of land in South Australia needing lime 
before bringing it to full fertility, and those most urgently needing lime are those in 
which sorrel quickly thrives when land is cultivated. This type of land is suitable 
for the cultivation of Subterranean Clover and Rye Grass pastures, on which we have 
been experimenting for the past five or six years. Results so far have shown that the 
average annual carrying capacity of this pasture dressed with lewt. 45 per cent. Super, 
per annum is 3.95 sheep per acre, whilst that dressed with Lime as well as equal 
dressings of super has carried 3.70 sheep per acre. Lime has, therefore, depressed 
the yield of pasture by 1 sheep per acre, and in only one out of the five seasons under 
review has the Lime and Super plot exceeded that of suj>er only. This was the fifth and 
most recent season; the one furthermost removed from the application of lime. 

In considering the winter feed, we find that for the four months — May, June, July, 
and August — the average on the Lime and Super plot has been 3.45 sheep per acre as against 
2.93 sheep per acre on the plot which received super only. These figures are a true indication 
of the effect of lime on this pasture in this type of soil. The limed plots invariably 
make quicker and better growth throughout the Autumn and Winter months, and cause a 
better growth of grass and a greater variety of plants to appear in the pasture. There 
is apparently less clover and a consequent reduction in the quantity of late summer feed. 

In considering the effect of lime applied to the natural pastures of this type of soil 
we find a greater advantage showing for lime against super. For instance, during the 
same five seasons, 1925-30, Lime and super applied to the natural uncultivated pastures 
have carried an average of 2.30 sheep per acre as against super only carrying 1.92 
sheep per acre. Similar land unimproved has carried 0.88 sheep per acre, hence the 
increase over no manure has been 1.42 sheep per acre in the case of lime and super 
and 1.04 sheep in the case of super only. Hence the increase due to lime shows as 
0.38 sheep. Comparing the four winter months — May to August — the lime and super 
plot has carried 2.05 sheep and Super only 1.90 sheep per acre, which again shows an 
advantage in winter feed provided by the application of lime. 

With reference to the quantity of lime, these plots are based on an application of 
1 ton per acre every 10 years. One ton per acre will sweeten or neutralise the surface 
soil of this type, and will maintain it so from 8 to 10 years. The cost of a ton 
application will, of course, vary with the nearness of the place of supply, but in most 
districts it should be available at £2 or 45s. per ton. This, plus cost of carting and 
spreading, should be on the land for £3 at the most. 

Time op Applying Fertiliser to Pastures. 

Topdressing of pastures should be done in the Autumn months so that plants can 
secure the benefit of fertilisers during their initial growth, and are thereby able to be at 
their best during the winter months, and have the full benefit during the whole of their 
jgrowing period. Spring applications will be beneficial when pastures have been 
extremely hard fed during winter. 

In summarising the fertilising' of pastures, note that superphosphate gives the 
greatest return in bulk of feed throughout the whole year, and that applications of 
lewt. per acre give good payable returns. 

Agricultural lime, in addition, gives improved winter growth, and a greater variety 
of plants, with a better percentage of grass. 
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Nitrogen and Potash fertilisers both cause increased growth, but at present prices 
of commodities it is doubtful whether remunerative returns can be gained by their use. 

Figures quoted are the results so far secured from work carried out at Kybybolite. 
We have not yet been able to study the effect of manuring on the growth and 
development of sheep and wool, or on milk production. Practical experience shows 
that larger frames, and more wool, and milk are produced, but actual figures are not 
yet available. 

Sowing Sititaulf, Mixtures of Seeds. 

There is a great variation in the types of plants that constitute a pasture, but the 
main and most important are the grasses and clovers. These in themselves vary 
immensely. The period of growths is markedly different, some being more prominent in 
winter, while others show their best during the flush of the season, and others prefer 
the hotter months of summer. Soil types and conditions have an effect, some plants 
being particularly amenable or adverse to certain sorts of soils. They vary in 
palatability, stock preferring certain types more than others, although this factor can 
be largely altered by correct handling and fertilising. 

The aim is to find the types that suit local conditions and encourage the best from 
them. For instance, where Subterannean Clover and Rye Grass will thrive make them 
the best possible, or where rich flat land is available encourage better clovers such as 
Strawborry, White Dutch, Alsike, and Trefoil, with grasses such as Perennial Rye, 
Cocksfoot, Phalaris, etc. 

In considering the seeding of pastures three matters are of importance. First secure 
good sound seed of high germinating ability from a reliable source. Secondly, remember 
that clovers are very useful and needed in pastures, but at the same time, all cjover 
and no grass is not the best pasture. An ideal pasture contains only 25 per cent, to 30 
per cent, clover, and it is up to the agriculturist to see that the GO per cent, or 70 per 
cent, of grass is of good species. 

When Subterranean clover is first sown in its good environment, it tends to monopolise 
the soil, but after a few years will become grassy with naturalised types such as 
Sterile Brome, Silver, and Barky Grass. The qualities of these, especially in certain 
stages of their growth, are quite all right, but better are available. Hence, encourage 
better grasses, particularly good winter growers such as the Rye Grasses and types of 
Phalaris. The feed of these is superior to that of the naturalised types, and if given 
a chance will tend to keep the others in check. It is advisable to always sow grass 
with clover. 

Thirdly, when establisldng a pasture, give it a good start by preparing the land 
well. Few farmers would expect to produce first class crops without fallowing and 
well preparing the land. The same applies to pastures, preparing the soil well or even 
fallowing often means the difference between success and failure. It is a very 
convenient method to sow Subterranean Clover and Wimmera . Rye Grass with a cover 
crop, but in many cases better stands are obtained by sowing them as a mixture 
without the cover crop, and handling them correctly. Where mixtures of finer seeds 
are sown it is imperative to prepare a really good fine seed bed. 

Rotation of Grazing. 

The grazing of a pasture is all important, and correct management means the 
carrying of more and healthier stock. 

The old idea of sheep in every paddock is not a good practice on improved pastures. 
Strictly speaking, there should be at least four fields for every flock or herd, so that 
the pasture is grazed down quickly and evenly, and then left for a period to make 
further healthy growth. By this means plants are able to strengthen their roots. When 
stock are running indiscriminately over a large area they pick out the choicer patches 
and concentrate upon them, and when plants are consistently nibbled off at soil 
surface their roots are unable to function fully through shortage of ingredients brought 
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to them through their leaves. Hence pastures should be allowed to grow undisturbed 
until they are l£in. to 2in. high, and then grazed off comparatively quickly. By 
adopting a system of rotation with grazing fields, which should be as near as practical 
of an equal area, farmers could have a more or less continuous supply of young grass 
available. Oil pastures in the South-East grazed in this way, 10 to 12 sheep are used 
to the acre, and pastures thereby are given three weeks spell in every four during the 
winter months. As the flush of the season approaches certain fields are left for 
haymaking, and flocks are concentrated on fewer fields with less changes. The size of 
fields should vary according to the type of stock, and the size of flocks and herdB. 
From 20 to 25 acre fields are a suitable size for sheep flocks of from 200 to 250 head 
under Kybybolite conditions. Under good dairying conditions even smaller fields will 
probably be found more advantageous. We read of New Zealand and English dairymen 
with fields no larger than five or six acres, which they graze with 12 cows to the acre 
at a time. 

Harrowing. 

The harrowing of permanent pastures that have been heavily stocked is most 
important, as the spreading of the droppings of livestock evenly over the soil surface 
leads to greater and more even fertility. Droppings, if not broken and scattered, 
cause an excess of organic matter on certain portions of pastures, causing rank and 
unpalatable growths. These growths are the last that stock will eat when grazing on 
a field, are not of high feed value, and their production should be discouraged. 

Good pastures that carry up to half cow or more per acre soon become thickly dotted 
with manure droppings, and it becomes essential to treat such fields. Harrowing is 
the best means, and pasture harrows are now available that will do satisfactory work. 
They arc many tyned and are short in the tooth. Dragged forward in the Autumn 
months, they give a good stirring to the pasture surface, and when used, reversed, 
during the Winter months after grazing, they will fairly readily scatter the fresh 
droppings without materially affecting the sole of grass. The use of pig netting 
weighted down also is a good means of spreading manure droppings. 

Mowing. 

The use of the mower is becoming increasingly necessary every season. Its 

importance is becoming realised when maximum production is desired from our 
pastures. Growing pastures can be improved, if rank patches are mown off when not 
consumed by grazing stock. The fresh growth that follows is usually much more 
palatable, and will be eaten more readily by stock. However, the greater use of the 
mower is in the making of liny . Under conditions such as our Winter rainfall areas, 
where we naturally have a heavy flush growth in the Spring followed by a comparatively 
dry period during summer and early autumn, when green growths are mostly absent 
from our pastures, some provision is necessary to carry our stock over the dry period. 
It is not practical to always stock our pastures to the full capacity during the flush 
season, consequently it pays to shut off certain fields from grazing at this period, and 
when about at their complete vegetative growth, mow them, and turn the pasture into 
valuable meadow hay, which can be stored and utilised during the lean periods of the 
year. These fields when mown and cleared of hay will respond to late spring and 
early summer rains, and give a green picking to livestock later into the year than 
could bo obtained if no mowing were done. 

The alternative method to mowing is to allow the excess spring growths to mature 
in the fields, and be left for stock to graze in the dry state. Whilst this dry feed has 
a value which is comparatively good in some cases, such as where a lot of ripened 
clover seed is available for stock, it is wasteful. Experience shows that livestock 
prefer good cured meadow hay to this dried up pasture, a lot of whose nourishment 
has been lost to animals, through valuable ingredients being leached from it by the 
actions of sun and rain. It contains a high percentage of fibre and indigestible matter 
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which is not readily assimilated. Hence, though it is a food that will maintain stock, 
and possibly fatten grown animals, it is of little use to milk producers. Good meadow* 
hay, on the other hand, contains good nourishment, readily available, and is highly 
valuable for milk producing stock. 

The use of the mower is also advantageous in removing or reducing grasses or plants, 
that are more or less obnoxious, such as Sterile Broine, Silver, and Barley grass, that 
have troublesome grass seeds. These, when mown in an immature state and carted 
from the field, have less chance of reproducing so thickly, and thereby give the better 
grasses a greater opportunity to develop. 

In conclusion, allow me to repeat three important factors relative to the management 
of pastures: — 

1. Sow a mixture of grasses and clover seeds of proved vitality and suitable to your 
local soil and climatic conditions, and when sowing, give them every opportunity to 
thrive, similar as would be given to cereal crops. 

2. Apply liberal dressings of fertiliser, at least 901bs. 45 per cent, superphosphate 
annually. 

3. Adopt a methodical system of grazing so that portions of the pasture fields are 
not over-grazed to the detriment of other portions. 

An address, “The Clydesdale Horse,” which was illustrated with lantern slides, was. 
given by Mr. F. II. Francis, President of the South Australian Branch of the Clydesdale 
Horse Society. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 

CODLIN MOTH EXPERIMENTS. 

Tlie following paper was read by Mr. R. Fowler, Manager of the Blackwood Experi- 
mental Orchard: — 

During the past few years, since restrictions were placed by the English authorities 
on the importation of apples or other fruits carrying arsenical spray residue- 
exceeding 0.01 grains per lb. of fruit, many efforts have been made to find means of 
control other than the use of arsenical compounds, t more particularly in the last 
two or three sprays x ,rior to harvesting, and of recent years the use of oils,, 
particularly the so-called 11 white oils , 99 has been brought rather prominently under 
the notice of. growers. 

Extensive experiments have been carried out in America and South Africa, as 
well as in New South Wales and Victoria, with moro or less success, though with 
different conclusions. As the matter is one of great interest to growers, both from 
the point of view of the more efficient control of the codlin and the elimination 
from the cost of production of the heavy expense involved in wiping or otherwise 
removing the excess arsenical residue, the Chief Horticultural Instructor decided to- 
initiate a number of experiments a^ the Blackwood Orchard with a view to testing, 
under local conditions, the use of “ white oils” as possible ovicides in the control 
of codlin moth. It< was also decided at the same time to test the relative effective- 
ness of the imported American oil known as “Volck,” and an Australian production 
put on the market by Cooper Nephews 9 Ltd., under the name of 1 * Albolcum, , * 
especially as the latter holds the advantage of being from Is. to Is. 6d. a' gallon 
cheaperf than the former. 

In the previous season, 1928-29, when there was a very light crop of fruit, the 
infestation of codlin moth was very severe, being as high as 47 per cent, in some 
of out plots under the ordinary spraying programme of five sprays with Lead 
Arsenate. From the number of grubs caught in the bandages, where these were* 
used in the spraying experiments last season, it seemed very probable that there 
would be a large carry-over of caterpillars to start a heavy Spring infestation this 
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season, but for some unexplained reason this was not so, if we may judge from tho 
number of moths caught in the bait traps at the beginning of the season 1929-30. 
It would also seem as if some unknown parasite, or fungus, was responsible for 
the destruction of a large number of the over-wintering caterpillars. Whatever 
may have been the controlling factor, the fact remains that the codlin moths were 
not nearly so numerous in the early part of the season, judging from the numbers 
caught in the bait traps, as they were in the previous season, when we had a 
light crop of fruit for them to attack. 

General Nature of Control Tests. 

Seventeen spraying tests were carried out this year. They were designed with 
the idea of determining the most effective and economical method of dealing with 
codlin control under identical orcharti conditions, and at the same time to find out 
if the oil treatment would prove efficacious, both in the control of the codlin 
and in the elimination of the arsenical residue from the fruit at harvest time. 
Tho tests included: — 

1. Arsenate :>f lend and fluxit spreader. 

2. Arsenate of lead and Summer oils combined. 

3. Summer oil alone. 

4. Arsenate of lead, two sprays, viz., one calyx and one cover, followed by 

three Summer oil sprays. 

5. Arsenate of lead, two calyx sprays, followed by three Summer oil sprays. 

6. Arsenate of lead without spreader. 

7. Arsinette, which is claimed to be a combined Arsenate of lead and spreader 

mixture, two sprays followed by three Summer oil sprays. 

8. Arsenate of lead .with and without a calyx spray; and 

9. The application of arsenical dusts. 

Each test received five applications of spray with the exception of the test where 
the calyx spray was omitted, and in the dusting experiment, owing to tho extreme 
difficulty of getting suitably calm weather, it was only possible to give four 
applications of dust. On all four occasions, however, the weather conditions were 
favorable for doing efficient work. The last application of spray was given on the 
29th January. The intention was to have applied a still later spray had general 
conditions and evidences of codlin activity demanded it, but it was found very 
difficult to get the spraying outfit between the rows, owing to the spread of the 
limbs caused by the heavy crops the trees were carrying. From the small number 
of moths being caught iin the bait traps in early February, and the absence of 
apples on the trees showing codlin injury, it appeared there was not much moth 
activity, and it was finally decided to omit it. From tho results obtained it would 
certainly seem that another application of spray would not have been warranted, 
and would, in the season under review, have been a waste of time and material. 

All applications of spray were made by the Writer himself, assisted by an 
experienced orchard hand, and every care was taken to perform the work as 
thoroughly as possible, both outside and inside the trees, which were good standard 
types for the Variety, each carrying approximately 8 to 10 cases of fruit, and 
in a few instances 14 to 20 cases. The ordinary orchard motor spray pump was 
.used, and the ordinary “Friend” nozzle was substituted for the spray pistol to 
enable the operator to exercise a better control in the direction of the spray material. 
The amount of spray used — approximating to 2galls. per tree — was sufficient to 
thoroughly wet all portions of the tree. A pressure of from 175*2001bs. per square 
inch was maintained, and the spray was applied as a fairly coarse mist. 
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Time of Applying Sprays. 

The first, or calyx, spray was applied when practically all the petals had fallen 
from the flowers, t but the calyx lobes were still open. Where two calyx sprays were 
given an interval of one day was allowed between the sprays. The first cover Bpray 
was applied 10 days after the calyx spray. Experience of trapping moths over a 
period of five years has proved that the majority of Spring brood moths are on 
the wing about this stage of the fruit setting. The timing of the other cover 
sprays was determined by the emergence of moths as indicated by the numbers 
being caught in the bait trajis, and by similar data obtained during previous seasons. 
It is generally considered essential that cover sprays should be applied just prior 
to or immediately after the time when most moths are on the wing. A reference 
to the graph on page 10 will indicate these assumed periods of greatest danger. 

Varieties of Apples in the Tests. 

The experiments were carried out on the standard varieties of Apples used in 
export, and included Cleopatra, Jonathan, Dunn’s Seedling, Borne Beauty, Esopus 
Spitzenberg, and Scarlet Nonparicl. Most of the tests consisted of from S to 
12, or, in a few instances, more trees, mostly carrying from Cbush. to 12bush. 

of fruit, but in i few instances 34bush. to SObusli. Tests G and II were carried 

out on trees that have never been pruned, and consequently of very dense growth, 

but in all other tests the trees have been regularly pruned, and were of good, open- 

framed standard types. All trees in the Test plots were bandaged. The bandages 
wens examined carefully every 7 to 10 days, and all grubs under them counted and 
destroyed. The record of grubs trapped is shown in following Table 1. : — 


Table I . — Record of Codlin Grubs Caught in bandages, 1929-30. 


Test No. 

No. of 
TYees in 
Tost. 

Dec. 

12. 

Dec. 

20. 

Jan. 

7. 

Jan. 

17. 

Jan. 

25. 

! 

Feb. 

1. 

Feb. 

8. 

Feb. 

20. 

Feb. 

28. 

Mar. 

13. 

May 

29. 

Total. 

A 

12 



3 

3 

1 


8 

io 

15 

45 

81 

166 

B 

12 



4 

5 

3 

r > 

5 

10 

9 
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173 

B1 

12 
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11 

11 

8 

5 

0 

8 

9 

28 

49 
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€ 

12 



2 

4 

3 

3 

5 

9 

10 

40 

37 

113 

1) 

12 

— 

— 
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2 

2 

3 

15 

9 

31 

E 

8 

8 

— 

— 

5 

— 

i 

7 

9 

20 

24 
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96 

F 

8 

— 
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4 

7 

8 
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5 
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10 

40 

32 
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O 
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— 

i 

4 

6 
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35 
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14 

i 

31 

79 
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H 
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— 

— 

— 

5 
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8 
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4 
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11 

39 

K 
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i 

— 

2 

15 
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0 
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20 

20 
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L 

18 
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— 
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6 
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i 
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When a fairly large number of tests are being carried out, it is necessary to limit the 
number of Trees in each test to enable the applications to be made as near the proper 
time as possible with the facilities available, and in the tabulating of results, though 
the margin of error may be punter owing to the carry-over infestation from adjoining 
trees, it is, in our opinion, preferable in the final check up of results for the percentages 
to be be computed from the actual crop taken from each tree in the test rather .than 
from a portion of the crop from each tree, or from a selected number of trees in each 
test. A close study of individual tree records shows a wide variation of infestation 
under the same treatment, and where different varieties are included in the test, the 
same difficulty occurs, as the degree of infestation in the different varieties has been 
found to vary greatly. In test F., for instance, Cleopatras showed 7.51 per cent.; 
Dunn’s, 4.74 per cent.; Jonathan, 2.96 per cent.; and Scarlet Nonpariel, 0.06 per cent, 
of infestation. 

Owing to the abnormal weather conditions, the harvesting season under review was 
unusually extended, and it was feared that this might to some extent interfere with 
the results, as there was a danger, owing to tho very dry conditions prevailing, that the 
later fruits would be exposed to infestation from a (possible third brood of moths. 
This was not the case, however, and it is our opinion that the results obtained fairly 
accurately indicate the merits or demerits of the sprays used. 

CoDiJN Moth Trapping Records for 1929-30. 

The first traps (six in number) were put out on September 30th in a block of pears 
close to the Office, and th© first moths were caught on October 24th. The 48 traps 
from which the moth data for the season were taken were then put out and examined 
every seven days until March 10th. As previously stated, the catch was comparatively 
light right throughout the season. The Spring brood emerged in greatest numbers 
between October 27th and November 4th. Approximately five Jweeks later the first 
brood of moths appeared and fair numbers were caught in the traps, and again about 
six weeks later, February 3rd to 10th, the second brood moths appeared and were fairly 
numerous up to March 3rd. The lures used this season were a solution of molasses, 
1 in 3 of water, fermented apple juice diluted with an equal volume of water, and 
a mixture of fermented apple and pear juice similarly diluted. 

The best results were obtained with the molasses solution, and, as noted in previous 
years, this solution is far less destructive to beneficial insects, such as Ladybirds and 
Lacewing flies. The strength of this mixture has been maintained at 1-3, but we lean 
to the opinion that it could be reduced to 1 in 10 and still prove equally effective. It 
has the advantage over other lures in that it is readily procurable and can be always 
kept on hand. 

A feature of the trapping this season has been the enormous number of boll worm 
moths of various species caught in the traps, particularly in the early part of th© 
season, when it was a common occurrence to take 20 ot more such moths from each 
trap. It is quite possible that their presence to some extent offered obstruction and 
thus interfered with the entry of the codlin moths into the traps. Examination of the 
codlin mothB caught again showed, as in previous seasons, that about 50 per cent, were 
females, and of the females examined some were found to contain eggs, while others 
showed no signs of gravidity. 

A previous experience seemed to show that where a few traps were used in a small 
portion of the orchard, the percentage of codlin injury was not leas than where no traps 
were used. It was therefore assumed that the traps used in Tests A., B., !C., and D. 
would not interfere in any way with the comparative value of the Tests, and the cor- 
rectness of this assumption is seemingly supported by the results. The results of 
trapping Moths will be found in the following Table II. 
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Results of Spraying Tests. 

All records were made by the writer with the capable assistance of N. R. Quin* 
(Assistant Orchardist at Blackwood), and a reliable member of the staff. 

In calculating the percentage of codlin affected fruit, all fruit produced on the trees 
was examined carefully, including windfalls, which were gathered from time to time. 
Owing to the amount of work involved in attempting to arrive at a percentage by 
counting of infested fruits this method had to be abandoned in favor of a record for 
weight. This method we consider gives a fairly accurate idea of the wastage. No 
separate record w r as made to indicate whether the codlin had entered through the calyx: 
or through the side, but it was an outstanding feature in the past season that most, 
if not all, the affected fruits had been injured by the larvae of the first brood moths, 
there being almost a complete absence of the second brood of caterpillars usually fcfUml 
freely entering the apples at picking time. 

The fact that later varieties and even some fruits of early Tipening varieties that 
were left on the trees owing to lack of size till the end of May showed practically no 
signs of infestation by this brood would seem to indicate that it did not appear in any- 
thing approaching its usual numbers. It would seem then that a large proportion of the 
first and probably most of the second brood grubs did not transform this season, and 
that fact may possibly offer an explanation should a very abundant first brood appear 
next season. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD ANI) VOLCK OIL TESTS. 

Discussion of Results. 

In Test A. arsenate of iead with fluxit added to the last three sprays was used; in 
Tests B. and C. arsenate of lead twice, Volck Oil three times; and in/ Test D. arsenate 
of lead in combination with Volck Oil; in Tost B1 Volck Oil alone was used. From 
one year’s records it would seem that the arsenate and oil mixture gave the best 
results from the codlin control point of view, only 0.61 per cent, of fruit by weight 
being rejected. From the viewpoint of arsenical spray residue, though analyses showed 
5.1 grains of arsenic per pound, the fruits were badly covered and would all requite 
cleansing. Test Bl., Volck Oil alone, gave very good results from the control point 
of view, but the general appearance of the fruit (Jonathan), particularly as to color, 
seemed to be marred by the continual application of Volck Oil. This may have been 
due to the abnormal weather conditions, as practically no rain fell after December, and 
the oil seemed to hold the dust on the trees and fruit. The coloring was blotched and 
streaky and detracted very much from the general appearance of the Jonathan apples. 

In Tests B. and C. two arsenate and three Volck Oil sprays, Test 0., where the 
arsenate was used as two calyx sprays, gave slightly better results than Test B, which 
received a calyx and first cover spraying 10 days later. This result seems to 
emphasise the necessity for the calyx spray 'being done very thoroughly. 

In Test A., whore arsenate of lead alone wms used for the first two sprays, and 
with lib. fluxit per lOOgalls. added to the last three sprays, the result could bo 
considered quite satisfactory, the percentage of codlin being only 4.88 as against 
5.43 and 3.85 in Tests B. and C. Analyses showed a much higher percentage of 
arsenical spray residue than the tolerance allowed in England and all these fruits 
required wiping or washing before packing. 

It would seem, then, while Arsenate of lead alone and arsenate and oil mixtures 
gave good results, the arsenical spray residue adhering to the fruits was excessive. 
That two arsenate and three oil sprays will give good results as regards codlin 
control, and that the percentage of spray residue is considerably reduced in com- 
parison with the preceding treatments. There was evidence of slight oil injury 
to a few fruits, but the loss was negligible. As in Test Bl., the oil seemed to hold 
the dust on the fruit and trees, and to some extent the general appearance of the 
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fruit was marred. This might not occur in a year of average rainfall during the 
summer months. That oil alone applied five times will control codlin moth, but 
appears to injure the appearance of the fruit, particularly of colored sorts. 

Arsenate of Lead and Alboletjm Oil. 

fThese Tests E., F., Gk, and EL were a repetition of A., B., C., and D. with this 
difference, that Alboleum was used instead of Volck Oil, and the results were much 
the same. The lowest* per cent, of codlin injury was in Test H., sprayed with the 
arsenate and oil in combination, but the arsenical residue was again higher than 
the British tolerance. Arsenate of Lead, two calyx sprays, followed by three oil 
gave slightly better results than a calyx and first cover followed by three oil 
sprays, and arsenate of lead with fluxit added also gave good results, but again 
the arsenical residue was excessive. In the comparison betwoen Volck and Alboleum 
as possible ovicides for codlin control, Volck seems to have a very slight advantage, 
but so small as to be almost negligible, so that it can reasonably be inferred that 
the Australian product is equally as effective as thej imported, viewed as a preventer 
of Codlin infection whatever its action may ultimately be proved to be. 

In these tests four varieties of apples were used, and it is interesting to noU 
that of the four varieties — viz., Cleopatra, Dunn's Seedling, Jonathan, and Scarlet 
Nonpariel — the Cleopatra used in these trials was shown to be the most 
susceptible to codlin, injury, then Dunn's, followed by Jonathan, and lastly Scarlet 
Nonpariel; the latter variety being hardly attacked at all. It would be interesting 
to know the results obtained by Other experimenters in this respect. There was 
slight evidence of oil injury as with the Volck, but only in a very few instances, 
and the appearance of the fruit generally was very good and' clean. 

Tests G. and H. were carried out on densely branched, unpruned trees r carrying 
heavy crops, but tho results were equally as good as with the pruned trees. 

Tests with Arsenate of Lead Alone and with Spreader Added. 

Results of Tests I. and J., with arsenate alone and with spreader (fluxit) added 
to the last three sprays, seems to indicate that some advantage was derived from 
the use of fluxit, but this cannot, in our opinion, be taken as a definite conclusion 
from the results of one year's work, as previous tests with casein spreaders over 
four years did not show any particular benefit from their use. 

W. S. Regan, of the Research Department of the California Spray-Chemical 
Company, in his 1929 experiments found that Arsenate of Lead used alone had a 
slight advantage from the standpoint of control over Load and • Fluxit, and he 
concluded from the fact that in the Lead Fluxit combination test there was much 
increased worm work towards the end of the season, when spraying had ceased, 
that the combination, although building up a heavy coverage at the time when 
application is made, it weathers or flakes off more rapidly than is probably the case 
with the lead when used alone. In our tests this season we were only able to use 
the fluxit in the last three sprays, as the material did not come to hand in time 
for the calyx and the first cover spray. "We hope to carry out further tests this 
coming season. No special analyses were made of the arsenical residue at picking 
time, but in both tests most of the fruit required wiping before packing. 

Tests between Arsinette and Arsenate of Lead with Fluxit Combination. 

Arsinette, which is ' claimed to be Arsenate of Lead in which the spreader is 
incorporated with the lead, is made in Australia by Cooper Nephews. Fluxit is a 
spreader manufactured in America. The Tesult of the test seems to be in favor of 
arsinette, Cleopatras showing only 3.14 per cent, of Codlin in Test L. as against 
6 per cent, in Tost K., and Esopus Spitzenberg 4.92 per cent, as against 9.72 per 
cent. Arsinette mixes very readily, but violent agitation as, for instance, the propeller 
type used in some spray pumps causes it to froth up badly. 
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Tests with Arsinette and Alboleum Oil v. Arsenate of Lead with Fluxit and 

Yolck Oil. 

In Tests M. and A. Arsinette and Alboleum gave slightly better results than the 
Arsenate of Lead-Fluxit and Volck, Cleopatras showing only 3.9 per cent, of codlin 
as against 4.88 per cent.; but as there were only two trees under treatment in 
Test M. as against 12 in Test A., there can be no fair conclusion reached. Arsinette 
and Alboleum Test M. also gave slightly better results than the Lead and Fluxit 
and Alboleum. Test F., Cleopratras showing 3.9 per cent, codlin as against 4.66 
per cent., Jonathans 3.23 per cent, as against 4.86 per cent.; analyses for spray 
residue showed 1.05/100 grains in Test F., no analyses for spray being made in 
Test M., but the apples showed practically no signs of spray residue when packed. 
Blight traces of oil injury were noticed on a few fruits, but very little damage 
resulted. 

Tests with Arsenical Dust as against Wet Arsenical Spray. 

The 1929-30 tests again demonstrated, as in the previous four years, that dusting 
for codlin moth control did not give the same satisfactory results as the wet spray. 
Test N., dusted four times, showed 16.31 per cent, of codlin injured fruit. Test O, 
sprayed four times, 6.66 per cent.; and Test i\, sprayed five times, 5.12 per cent. 
Analyses for spray residue showed slightly in favor of dust, viz., 0.95/100 grains 
as against 1.04/100 grains per lb. It is generally considered that effective control 
of codlin moth by means of spraj's depends on the spray programme being carried 
out at the right time, and as dusting is dependent so much more than wet spraying 
on weather conditions, it is here where the greatest difficulty comes .in. Last season 
it was difficult to get a calm day at the right time, and it was time for the third 

dusting before wo got the second on, though on the actual days when the dusts were 

applied conditions on the whole were favorable for a proper distribution of the testing 
material. 

The omission of the calyx spray in Test O. would seem to hav© resulted in a slight 
increase in codlin injury, 6.66 per cent, as against 5.12 per cent, where the calyx spray 
was applied. This result, not very convincing, coincides with previous experience. 

Comparative Costs op Sprays. 

In the production costs of a case of Apples, spraying is a very large item, and the 
cost of spraying material has to be carefully considered before a change of spray pro- 
gramme can be considered. In the following Table an attempt is made to show the 
approximate costs connected with this year's tests in regard to material only: — 

lOOgalls. spray, using 41bs. lead to lOOgalls., with lead at lOd. costs 3s. 4d. per 100. 

lOOgalls. spray, using 2gall». Yolck to lOOgalls., with Yolck at 8s. 6d. costs 17s. 

per 100. 

lOOgalls. spray, using 2galls. Alboleum to lOOgalls., with Alboleum at 7s. 6d. costs 
15s. per 100. 

It will be noticed from the Table following that there was little difference in the loss 
per acre from the use of five sprayings with arsenate of lead alone and arsenate twice 
and oil three times, but a gTeat difference in the cost of material per acre. Against 
this must be placed the cost of wiping or washing the apples before packing, a costly 
operation running into 3d. or 4d. a case approximately. 

In D. and H. the losses per acre were considerably reduced, but at such a high cost 
for spraying material that the benefit derived was more than lost again without, in 
this case, any advantage as regards spray residue, but ratheT the reverse is true, as the 
lead arsenate and oil combined not only showed more residual arsenic than arsenate 
alone, but the combination was much harder, if not actually impossible, to remove by 
ordinary wiping methods. 
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Table III. — Showing Detail 8 of Spray Material Costs. 


Description of Spray. 

Relative Cost 
per Test on 
100-gall. 
Basis, 

Sprayed Five 
Times. 

Relative Cost i 
per Acre 
Sprayed Five 
Times with 
150galls. 
Spray at each 
Application. ; 

Cost per Case 
of Fruit, 
Calculated at 
300 Cases per 
Acre. 

f 

j 

j Loss Due to 
i Codlin Injury 
as shown by 

I Results. 

Loss per Acre 
due to Codlin, 
Calculated at 
3s. per Case, 
at 300 Cases 
per Acre. 

A. Arsenate of Lead, 5 

£ 8. d. 

£ #.' 

d. 

d. 


£ 

8 . d . 

times, 1 In 25 

H. Arsenate of Lead twice, 
i in 25 ; Volck Oil 5 

0 16 8 

1 5 

0 

1 

4-88 

2 

3 11 

times, 1 in 50 

F. Arsenate of Lead twice, 

1 in 25 ; Alboleum Oil 

2 17 8 

; 

j 4 6 

j 

0 

3*40 

5 43 

2 

8 104 

3 times, 1 in 50 

I>. Arsenate of Lead, I in 
25 : combined with 

2 11 8 

i 

3 17 

6 

:\\ 

402 

2 

4 3 

Volck, 1 in 80, 5 times 
H. Arsenate of Lead, 1 in 
25 ; combined with 
Alboleum, 1 in 80, & 

3 io o : 

j 

5 r> 

; 

0 

4 2 

0-61 

i 

: j 

I 0 

, 

5 

times 

3 3 | 

4 15 

4 

3 81 

1-584 
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Summary of Results for Season 1929-30. 

To sum upj it would seem that from one years ’h results: — 

1. That this season arsenate of lead with the addition of fiuxit in last three spray* 
gave very satisfactory results. 

2. That arsenate of lead alone was only slightly less satisfactory than arsenate of 
lead and fiuxit. 

3. That arsenate of lead, two calyx sprays and/or calyx and first cover, followed by 
three oil sprays, using either Yolck or Alboleum, gave good results and reduced the 
arsenical residue trouble. 

4. That the best results from the standpoint of codlin control were obtained by the 
use of the lead arsenate and oil combination, but that the present costs of these spraying 
oils seem to be almost prohibitive. 

5. That the lead arsenate and oil combinations when mixed before spraying left the 
highest per cent, of arsenical residue per pound of fruit, and that it was found most 
difficult to remove. 

6. That the lead arsenate and oil combinations probably owe their extra efficiency to 
the fact that they make a heavy coverage on the fruit, which is not readily washed off 
by rain or rubbed off by wind action. 

7. That a slight injury to the fruit follows use of Yolck and/or Alholeum, but 
that the damage is not serious. 

S. That Yolck oil alone will control codlin moth, but that it seems to inhibit to some 
extent the color formation of the skins of rod apples and causes a certain amount of 
rustiness, thereby detracting considerably from the general appearance of the fruit. 

9. That from the viewpoint of effectiveness in codlin control, Alboleum may be 
expected to give just as satisfactory results as Yolck. 

10. That * * Arsinette } * alone gave very good results, but a suspicious amount of what 
may be arsenical residue was noticeable on the fruit at packing time. 

11. That ijn a dry season like the one just experienced, applications of oil tend to 
collect the dust on foliage and fruit to the detriment of both. 

12. That arsenical dusts do not seem to give satisfactory results in codlin control. 

13. That it is not advisable to omit the calyx spray. 

14. That, on the whole, in the apple growing areas in this State, there was a heavy 
crop of fruit with a naturally light infestation of codlin moth during the season undnr 
review. 

Data in connection with control tests is given in detail in the following Table IY. 

D 



TaBLB IV.—Detailed Results of 1929-30 Spraying Tests for Codlin Moth, Blackwood. 
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Tabu TV.— Detailed Rerullt of 1929-80 Spraying Teats for Codlin Moth, Blackwood — continued. 
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Table rv.— Detailed Remits of 1929-30 Spraying Test 8 for Codlin Moth, Blackwood — continued. 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 


[By Geoffrey Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.) 

[Continued from pagt 272, Journal of A (jriculturr , October , 1930.] 


Bacterial Wilt. 

Description . — Bacterial wilt is sometimes called “white disease” by South 
Australian growers, on aoount of the fact that the young green fruit 
ceases to develop, and becomes rather white, dry, and puffy, and drops off 
easily. The disease is not common in South Australia. It is most easily 



FIG. 14. — Leaf from plant affected with Bacteria JWHt. showing sudden collapse of 
some leaflets while still green. 

recognised by its effect on the leaves. Several leaflets will suddenly com- 
mence to shrivel and hang down limp, still retaining their green color, 
however, while other leaflets on the same leaf may still be perfectly normal 
(Pig. 14). Often the leaves up one side of a plant will become affected 

E 
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first. In bad cases the whole plant begins to wilt or droop. If the stalk 
of an affected leaf be broken across a small amount of a greyish slime may 
be noticed at the broken end. This sliminess and a brownish discoloration 
of the wood may be traced right down the stem and into the roots in the 
later stages. 

Cause . — The disease is due to bacteria, which may infect the plant through 
wounds, either on the roots or on stems and leaves. It is the multiplication 
of these bacteria or germs inside the plant in enormous numbers which 
forms the slimy substance, blocking up the water-conducting vessels and 
finally causing a wilt. 

The name of the bacterium has not yet been determined for South 
Australian specimens. In America there are two bacterial diseases of 
tomatoes, the Brown Rot or Bacterial Wilt (caused by Bacterium 
solanacearum ) , and the Grand Rapids disease (caused by Aplanobacter 
michiganense) . In some respects the South Australian disease resembles 
the latter more than the former. At the time it was noted, in 1926 and 
1927, however, there were no facilities for determining the organism, and 
in the last two years it has not been seen. If any grower gets plants which 
he suspects of being infected by this disease, the Waite Intitule would be 
glad if he would send some specimens. Further details on the way in 
which bacteria cause disease are given on page 255 (October issue). 

Control . — Once the disease appears in a glasshouse great care should be 
taken to prevent it preading. The bacteria are such minute living organisms 
that tens of thousands of them could stick on the fingers after handling a 
diseased plant. It is advisable to pull out and bury or burn affected 
plants as soon as seen, and to wash the hands well with soap immediately 
afterwards. Cease pruning for 10 days to allow plants which may be 
already infected to show up, and pull out and destroy them as they are seen. 
Cutting off affected leaves scarcely ever clucks the disease, and it is usually 
preferable to pull the whole plant out straight away. If affected leaves 
are cut off, the knife, hands, &c., should be washed with soap as before. 

In the cases which have occurred in South Australia the disease has not 
always re-appeared in the same houses the following year. The bacterium 
causing the disease is not very long lived outside the plant, and the high 
summer temperatures in Adelaide glasshouses in February when the houses 
are empty may well have some sterilising effect, especially if the soil is 
allowed to dry out thoroughly. It would be advisable to give extra careful 
attention to the destruction of plants at the end of the season, and use 
fresh soil for next year's seedbeds if an outbreak of the trouble has occurred. 
Spraying or dusting is of practically no value in checking this disease. 

‘‘Damping-off” of Seedlings. 

Description. — ‘ i Damping-off 91 is a disease which is very easily recognised. 
The stem of the young seedling becomes constricted just about ground level, 
and the affected plant usually topples over, most frequently while the 
leaves are still healthy and turgid (Fig. 15). 

The disease can affect very young seedlings which have only just come 
up, and sometimes big patches in seedbeds may be seen in which the 
seedlings have just toppled over and died, especially in cases where the 
seed has been sown too thickly. At other times prieked-out seedlings 
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several inches lugh are attacked, as shown in the illustration. Larger plants 
are rarely affected. Fortunately, however, tomatoes are not as subject to 
damping-off trouble as are many other seedlings. 

; Cmse. — This disease is caused by a parasitic fungus ( Phytophthora 
parasitica, or sometimes other fungi, Phytophthora cryptogea, Pythium, or 
Ithizoctonia) attacking the stems of the seedlings at ground level. The 
fungus can live in damp soil, but can also attack seedlings vigorously when 
the right conditions are present. The conditions which favor the fungus are 
continuous dampness of the surface soil, warmth, and succulent plant 
stems such as are produced when seedlings are overcrowded. If seedlings 
are overcrowded it is also easier for the fungus to grow from one to the 
otiher, and the condition of the surface soil remains shaded and moist too 
long. It is under such conditions that seedlings may go down in dozens, 
and the infected patches in the seedbeds can be seen growing larger every 
day. 



Fig, 15. — Seedling attacked by “damping-off "fungus, showing the 
construction of the stem at ground level . 

Figure 1 (> illustrates the way in which the fungus threads penetrate 
the cells in the stern of the seedling. It will be seen that the fungus bores 
right through the cell-walls, and grows through the cells, absorbing food 
material from cell-sap and other materials present. The fungus threads 
branch and grow into more cells, so that the part of the stem which is 
attacked soon begins to collapse. The collapse of the stem-tissues follows 
the continued growth of the fungus, and when the latter has grown right 
round the stem the typical constriction at soil level results, and the plant 
topples over owing to the destruction of its supporting tissues. Fungus 
threads then grow out from the diseased tissue through the moist soil, 
and attack surrounding seedlings in the same way. 

The fungus can spread to new positions in the seedboxes by minute 
swimming spores formed in egg-shaped swellings on branches of the fungus 
threads and then liberated into the surround. ig water. These cannot 
swim far, but can be washed or splashed considerable distances during 
watering. Thick- walled spores are also formed later, which can resist 
drying and carry the fungus over from one season to another in the soil. 
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Control . — It will be seen from the above that the following are the 
important points in the control of damping-off: — 

(1) Do not use soil for seedbeds which has previously had the disease 

in it, for the fungus may still be present in the soil. Infected 
seedbed soils can be rendered safe by sterilisation with steam, but 
the apparatus required for steam sterilisation; is usually not 
available to South Australian growers, who would find it cheaper 
+ o replace the soil in the seedbeds (very thoroughly). If it is 
particularly desired to sterilise infected soil this can be done 
with formalin. Details will appear in a subsequent issue. 

(2) Do not overcrowd the seedlings. 

(3) Do not over-water. 



Fig. 10. — A " damping-off ” fungus invading the cells of a seedling about 

g round level. The fungus has penetrated in at a breathing pore and can 
c seen growing within the cells inside, which will soon collapse. At this 
magnification the whole stein would be about 2ft. or 3ft. across. Plant 
cell-walls black ; fungus dotted. 

( 4) If the disease does appear, pull out infected seedlings as soon as 
they are seen, and water the seedbeds with Cheshunt Compound 
(see page 162, September issue; details of this Compound will 
appear later). 

In England the water supply has sometimes to, be considered as a 
possible source of infection, especially when drainage may come from 
neighboring properties on which tomatoes are grown. No cases have yet 
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come under notice in South Australia, however, in which infection could 
be traced to the water supply. In fact tomato seedbeds here are very 
free from damping-off troubles, and in cases where they have occurred 
it has usually been because one or more of the above points has been 
neglected. The pricking out of seedlings into one of the glasshouses before 
planting out is a practice which might easily favor the disease. 

The following extract from Dr. Bewley’s book on the “ Diseases of 
Glasshouse Plants” shows how valuable Cheshunt Compound may be in 
checking off damping-off disease j-r* 1 ‘ During an epidemic at one nursery the 
grower replanted two houses four times, and each time lost practically the 



Fig. 17. — Tomato plant (tall varioty) wilting in the daytime owing 
to the rootH and stem being invaded by the Verticillium wilt fungus. 

If the roots or the stem are cut open the wood inside is seen to be 
discolored a light brown by the fungus. 

whole of his plants. When replanting for the fifth time the. soil was 
treated with Cheshunt Compound, with the result that only four plants 
were lost out of 2,000." 

Vkkticiu.ii’m Wu.t. 

Description . — This disease, which used to be called "Sleepy disease,” is 
unfortunately fairly common in South Australian glasshouses, especially 
in the more clayey soils. It is primarily a disease of the roots and the 
water-conducting vessels of the stem, so that the symptoms shown by the 
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tops of the plants are secondary, due to the trouble down below. The 
symptoms vary considerably, depending to some extent on the soil, the 
variety, and the growing conditions. 

Occasionally plants can become infected while still fairly young, and 
in this case they become “dull” or “sleepy” in appearance, seem as if 
they can’t grow ahead properly, and sometimes acquire a purplish look. 
If they are pulled up, the ends of the roots will be found to be brownish 
and dying back, and the wood inside the roots discolored brownish. 

More often, however, it is not until the plants are from 1ft. to 2ft. or 
more in height that they begin to show signs of becoming “sleepy.” The 
growing point does not look vigorous and succulent, but becomes rather 
thin, arid spindly. The lower leaves begin to turn yellow gradually and 
may shrivel and brown from the margins. This occurs most frequently 
with the variety Early Dwarf Red on the more clayey soils, and as the 
yellowing leaves are usually pulled off, the lower truss or two of fruit is 
left bare. With tall varieties, leaf yellowing may not occur so much, and 
an actual wilting or drooping of the plant in the warm part of the day 
take place (Fig. 17), the plant recovering again at night. 

In all cases, and in the later stages especially, if the root and base of 
the stem are slit open with a ('lean, sharp knife, it will be seen that the 
wood is discolored a light brownish color. Sometimes this discoloration of 
the wood runs right up the stem for some feet. 

Cause . — The cause of this disease is a fungus (V erticilUurri albo-atrum > 
which lives in the soil and attacks the roots of the plants first.. The 
fungus penetrates to the centre of the root, for it seems particularly 
adapted to living in the wood or water-oondiieting vessels (Fig. 19a). It 
grows upwards within the wood vessels, from the root into the stem, and 
finally extends in the wood almost throughout the entire plant. It is 
probably some substance secreted by the fungus which causes the wood of 
the plant to turn brown. It is partly the blocking up of the water- 
conducting vessels by the threads of fungus, and partly perhaps the 
poisoned substances which the fungus forms, that causes the plant to 
gradually wither from below upwards. 

The fungus has two methods of lasting over from season to season and 
spreading in the soil. One is by the formation of spores in immense 
numbers on the base of the stems of infected plants. In late stages of 
disease, and when moisture conditions are favorable, the fungus grows out 
from the wood and forms spores in little heads on the ends of short 
branches arranged in rings or whorls as in Fig. 19b. These may be 
present in such numbers that they are visible as a white mouldy patch 
near the base of the stem (Fig. 18). The small spores can blow away or 
get washed away, and are capable of starting the fungus in a new situation. 

In South Australia, however, these spores are not very often found, 
perhaps because of the dry summer heat. The fungus probably lasts over 
from season to season mainly by little resistant pieces of fungus tissue 
formed from interwoven fungus threads with thick walls. These are formed 
in considerable numbers in the diseased roots, and when a rotten root is 
pulled up it is impossible to avoid leaving many small rotted parts containing 
the fungus behind in the soil (Fig. 18). It is probably mainly from such 
bits of tissue left in the soil after pulling up the plants that the fungus 
lasts over from season to season. When moisture comes again at planting 
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PHI. 18. — The base of the stem of a plant which died from Verticillium 
wilt and whirl) was left In the house, boots all rotted away and a 
white mouldy growth (a) just above soil level where thousands of 
spores are being formed by the fungus (see Fig. 19 b-d). 



PlO. 19. — («) Fungus threads of the Vert id Uium wilt fungus growing within the 
cavity of one of the water-conducting vessels of a tomato stem and blocking it 
up. Greatly magnified ; compare with Fig. 1 ( b ) showing a water-conducting 
vessel blocked up by bacteria. 

(b) Spore-bearing branches of the Verticillium wilt fungus formed in immense 
numbers at the stem-base of a plant which has been killed by the disease and 
left in the moist atmosphere of the glasshouse {see Fig. 18). The round globules 
are masses of spores embedded in slime, and thin quickly dissolves In water and 
sets brae the spores as in (c). Single spores shown in ( d ). Magnified 800 times. 
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time these bits of fungus tissue germinate, and any which come in contact 
with the new young seedlings may infect them and reproduce the disease 
again. 

Control . — The cont rol of Vert milium Wilt is very difficult in glasshouses 
of the type of those in South Australia, in which no heat is available. It 
is not possible to steam sterilise the soil every few years or to exercise 
any control over the temperatures in the houses during growth. This is 
particularly unfortunate in the case of V erticillium Wilt, for it lias been 
shown in England that the disease can be fairly well controlled by raising 
the temperatures of the houses above 77deg. and applying a light shading 
of whitewash. 

As usual, it is preferable to prevent a disease appearing rather than to 
try and check it once it has 'appeared^ What we need, therefore, is some 
way of getting rid of the fungus from the soil other than steam sterilisation 
before the year’s planting begins, if possible. This may not be as hopeless 
as it sounds. As was suggested before, the high summer temperatures in 
Adelaide might well have some partial sterilising effect on the soil during 
the later summer months when the houses are empty. Such an effect could 
probably be considerably helped by judicious treatment of the soil. If 
the old roots, &c., of last year’s crop are pulled out as quickly as possible, 
and the house dug over and then left to dry out during one or more “heat 
spells,” and then the process of flooding and digging repeated, the alternate 
wetting and drying might aid considerably in ridding the soil of root-rot 
fungi. Of course, if Ihe previous year s crop was not infected treatment 
more than once would not be necessary, but the digging two or even three 
times is suggested as a method worthy of trial if many of the plants were 
affected with V erticillium Wilt in the crop just pulled out. 

Having prepared the soil to the best advantage the young plants should 
be given the best possible conditions for growth according to the first few 
chapters of this bulletin. Dr. Bewley has shown that in the ease of V erti- 
cillium Wilt, unlike most other diseases, it is not the succulent, plants which 
get the disease worst, but the plants of harder and backward growth which 
have suffered some check or have not the best growing conditions which 
get the disease. 

Returning once again to the subject of temperature, the checking effect 
on the disease of a bright and sunny spring and early summer is noticeable 
in South Australian glasshouses. We have had several such seasons lately, 
and V erticillium Wilt lias not been as prevalent as it was formerly. In 
cases where it has occurred in spring it has disappeared considerably as 
the weather warmed up. It is doubtful whether shading for the disease is 
advisable under our conditions, for it would reduce the temperature, and 
this could not be kept up by more heat from the boiler, as in Engliand. 

Summarising the measures for control of V erticillium Wilt: — 

(1) Prepare the soil early and well, and let it dry out once or twice if 

the disease was present before, 

(2) Plant with vigorous seedlings and keep them growing well. 

(3) If the disease appears, heap soil higher up round the base of the 

stems to* allow new roots to form, do not water too heavily, and 
keep the house as warm as possible. 
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Other Root-rot Diseases. 

Description and Causes . — Although Verticillium seems to be the main 
fungus responsible for root-rot, diseases in the glasshouses of the Adelaide 
district, there are others which have been met with on a number of occasions. 
Further research work will have to be done to find out just how important 
these are, and what the conditions are which favor them. In most cases 
the symptoms of these root-rot troubles are much the same — spindly or poor 
growth, sometimes with wilting of the plant in the warmer part of the day, 
leaves yellowing from below upwards, and roots when pulled up found to be 
dying back from the tips often with a brownish discoloration of the wood 
inside. Affected plants, of course, finally die prematurely. 

/thick Dot Rout-rot (caused hv the fungus (' olid ot rich um (lira mentarium) . 
— This is a disease which can be recognised by the naked eye in its later 
stages, owing to the presence of small black dots in the wood and bark of 
the rotted roots. When plants are pulled up the outer part of the roots 
often strips away, leaving the central strand of wood in which the minute 
black specks of the fungus can be seen (Fig. 20). 



In England this fungus lias been found to cause more damage when the 
soil conditions are somewhat dry, especially if cold as well. The fungus 
works very slowly, as a rule, and often becomes evident only because the 
top fruit-trusses fail to swell properly. In one ease, however, an example 
of a severe effect of this fungus in an early stage was obtained when a hail- 
storm broke in the roof of a glasshouse recently planted, with young plants. 
The plants were exposed to the cold for only two or three days, but when a 
new roof was put on they did not make any headway, remaining stunted 
and rather purplish in color. When pulled up the roots were found to be 
rotting back and brownish inside, and a scientific examination showed that 
they were affected by the Black Dot fungus. 

{To he continued.) 

r 
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EELWORMS ( Heterodera schachtii Schm.) AFFECTING 
CEREALS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By J. Davidson, l).Se., F.E.S., Waite Agricult uia.1 Research Institute, University of 

Adelaide.] 


In tlie August number of this Journal for .1928 Mr. G. Samuel gave some observations 
on “Two * stunting ’ diseases of wheat and oats. Affected plants were recorded from 
unhealthy patches occurring in these crops in various localities in South Australia. 
Examination of these plants showed that cel worms, which were referred to as possibly 
a species of Aphelcnchu#, were present in some cases. In others a fungus disease, 
apparently due to a species of lihizoctonia, was found. These two parasites were evidently 
important factors affecting the condition of the plants. Mr. Samuel discussed the matter 
with me when 1 came to Adelaide in 1928 and kindly placed at my disposal the infor- 
mation he had obtained regarding eel worm infestation. 

Since October, 1928, I have been able to make further observations regarding the 
species of eelworm concerned. It has been found that it is a species of Heterodera , 
namely, II. schachtii, and that it occurs on oats and wheat and to a less extent on barley, 
in various districts in South Australia. 



h — An affected Oat plant with female Cyiti on roots — September, 1880. 

Iu September last Mr. A. E. Hickinbotbam observed the widespread distribution of 
the pest in the Boseworthy district, and invited mo to visit the area. Mr. Hickinbotham 
has now made a survey of the distribution of th« pest in that district, and his valuable 
observations emphasise its importance in relation to cereal crops. 

Heterodera sehachtvi is known as a pest on roots of oats in Scandinavia and Holland ; 
also, to a less extent, on wheat and barley. It has been called the Oat eehvorm in 
Denmark, so I have adopted this popular name, but it is clear that other cereals are 
affected by its attacks, 
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I. — Records of the Oat Eelworm ( lletmxlera schachtii) on Cereals in South 

Australia. 

So fur as 1 am aware there is no published record of this species attacking cereals 
in South Australia. In an article by Mr. AV. J. Spafford (Journal of Agriculture, South 
Australia , January, 1919) on “ Trouble affecting cereals in th«o Pcnola district , n there 
are several remarks regarding cu*l worms, but there is ho definite evidence that this species 
was present. Mr. Spafford has very kindly sent n;e notes of references to eel worm attack 
on cereals, taken from the filed records in the Department of Agriculture dealing w’th 
diseases of crops in the State. 

In most of these records, however, it is not possible to say definitely from the 
information available whet her the species which wv are now discussing was present. As 
long ago as 1900 hurley plants grown at Roseworthy Agricultural College were sent to . 
Mr. I). Me Alpine, Plant Pathologist in the Department of Agriculture, Victoria. The 
following extract is taken from Mr. McAlpinc’s letter, dated August 15th, 190(5: — 

‘ ‘ ♦ • • < The roots of some of the worst specimens were first washed, and then the 
swellings on the roots, &e., looked suspicious. On examining the very butt of the stems 
eel worms were found, and 1 have no doubt but Nematodes are the cause of the 
trouble . . The indication that Hcterodem xrhachtm might have been present is 

suggested by the reference to the “swellings on the roots, &c. ” 



Fig. 2.- Mature female o! the Oat eel worm. 

Tn August, 191 S, a sample of wheat plants received from Mr. II . W. Tossell, of 
Maitland was Reported on by Professor T. G. B. Osborn, as follows: — “The wheat is 
infected by a parasitic worm which lives inside the root tissues, causing a knot disease 
. . . Attempts to isolate a fungus or bacterium from the tissues gave uniform negative 

results. M Evidently this was a species of Jlelerodcra, and doubtless H. schachtii . In 
October, 1922, wheat (var. Nugget and Major) and oat (Algerian) plants from different 
fields on Mr. H. W. Tosscll ’s farm at Maitland were reported on by Professor T. G. B. 
Osborn on October 18th, 1922, as follows: — “The trouble here is eelworm, not fungi. 
The wheat especially being badly infected with galled roots and cysts easily seen. I 
have shown the specimens to Mr. O. W. Tiegs, Lecturer in Zoology, who says the worm 
is He ter odor a sclmchtn , not H. rndicicola. ' 1 

\ 

Tn August, 192(5, wheat plants received from Narridy and Paskeville were identified 
by Mr. Samuel as affected by eel w f or ms, cysts being found on the roots. During 
September wheat and oat plants from Maitland were found to be similarly affected. 
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Further records were obtained by Mr. Samuel during 1 927, 1928, and 1929. There is no 
doubt that the species concerned in these earlier records was the same as that diagnosed 
from later affected samples, namely, Ifctcrodera schachtii. Samples of affected wheat and 
oat plants collected at Murray Bridge in October, 1928, wVre sent by the writer to Dr. T. 
Goodoy, Institute of Agricultural Parasitology, St. Albans, England. Dr. (loodey 
reported that cysts of 11 (it rodent schachtU were present on the roots of both the wheat 
and oat plants. 

The records listed below, from 192(> onwards, have boon definitely established by 
examination, either by Mr. Samuel or myself, of affected plants obtained from the 
various districts, chiefly through the agricultural instructors. Although the earliest 
definite record is given as October, 1922, it is evident, considering the distribution of 
the pest, that it has been affecting cereal crops in this State from an earlier period. 


Year. 

Month. 

District. 

Crop. 

1922 

October 

Maitland 

Wheat, var. Nugget, var. Major 
Oats 

1926 

August 

Narridy 

Wheat 


August 

Paskeville 

Wheat 


September .... 

Maitland 

Wheat and oats 

1927 

| April 

Hamilton 

Wheat and oats. 


August 

Hamilton 

Wheat 


August 

Encounter Bay 

( hits 


September .... 

Salter’s Springs 

Wheat, var. Rena 


October 

Maitland 

Wheat 


Decern her 

Kangaroo Island .... 

Wheat 

1828 

July 

Narridy 

Wheat 


July 

Murray Bridge 

Oats 


July 

W olseley 

( )ats 


August 

Rose worthy 

Wheat, var. Leak’s Rust proof 
Hugenot, Currawa 

Oats, var. Early Burt 


August 

Redhill 

Wheat 


August 


Wheat 


September .... 

Saddleworth 1 

Wheat 


September .... 

Wild Horse Plains 

Wheat 


October 

Gawler 

i Wheat 


October 

Hamley Bridge 

Oats 

m 

1 

August 

Encounter Bay ! 

Oats 


August 

Murray Bridge 1 

Wheat 


August 

Yorketown 

Oats and barley 


September .... 

Paakeville 

Wheat 


September .... j 

Riverton 

Wheat 


September . . 

Adelaide 

Oats, var. Early Burt 


October 

i 

Riverton 

Oats 

m 

July 

Riverton 

Oats 


August 

Kapunda 

Wheat, oats, and barley 


September 

Gawler 

Wheat and oats 


September .... 

Culburra 

Wheat 


October 

Saddleworth 

Wheat, var. Sepoy, var. Wannon 


October 

Yorke Peninsula 

Wheat 


October 

Adelaide 

Barley, oats 


October ...... j 

i 

Roseworthy 

Wheat, oats, barley 
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11. — The Oat Eelworm is found on Cereals in other Countries. 

Ih lerodcra nchachtii was found on the roots of oats by Kuhn in 1874, and it is 
well known as a post of oats in Denmark. In that country wheat is stated to be much 
less affected than oats, and rye seldom affected. It is also recorded on oats in Holland, 
and barley in Scandinavia and Holland. In 192(> Russel recorded an cclworm from the 
roots of wheat in Saskatchewan, which, from the published information, apparently 
lesembles 7/. uehachtii in its behaviour on the roots of the plant. It is, however, stated 
by TlioruV' (Scientific Agriculture, 19-8, vol. 8) to be a new species, namely, 11. punctata . 

111. — 77 etc rodent uehachtii is an Important Pest in Several Countries. 

Tn addition to cereals this cclworm is a serious and widely distributed pest of sugar 
beet in Europe. The species was in fact first discovered on tire roots of sugar beet 
by Schacht in 1859. In 1913 it was found on potatoes in Germany, and is now known 
to be a pest of that crop in parts of England and Germany. 



Pig. 3.— Young larva of the Oat eelworm. 

In addition to the above crop plants it has been recorded from a number of other 
plants, including certain weeds. It is generally accepted, however, that distinct races 
or strains of tin 1 species occur, each strain being restricted to a limited number of these 
host-plants. 


IV. — Strains of 77 ct erode ra schacht ii. 

There is considerable evidence to show that distinctive strains of the eelworm occur, 
each strain having its own distinct range of host-plants. In Denmark, for instance, the 
strain attacking sugar beet is present and is considered to bo distinct from the strain 
found on oats. Moreover, the other host -plaints, such as weeds, &c., are not the same 
for the two strains. 

This is a question of great importance in considering the practical aspect of the 
problem*, and it is necessary to find out the range of host-plants on which the South 
Australian strain occurs. 
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It will bo seen in a later paragraph that the soil is the source of infection. The 
behaviour of the eelworm population in the soil towards the crop grown on it, depends 
upon the crop (host plant) with which earlier generations of the eelworm have been 
associated. Long association with particular host-plants appears to result in a 
specialised strain which become less fitted to succeed on certain other plants. 

The available records from South Australia indicate that oats and wheat are particu- 
larly attacked, and barley to a less extent, but further records are required. Investiga- 
tions in Denmark show that oats especially suffer from the pest, buit wheat and barley 
are also to some exteat susceptible. Nilsson -TChle (IT ere (lit as, 1920) found that, certain 
varieties of barley are resistant., and (that this character is hereditary. Experiments 
showed that where oats were grown in eelworm infected soil, following resistant varieties 
of barley, the yield of the oat ciop was greater than after susceptible varieties of barley. 
The explanation appears to be that with the susceptible varieties of barley the eelworm 
population in the soil was increased, whereas with the resistant varieties on which the 
pest failed to develop, it was decreased. 

These results indicate a promising line of investigation in relation to the problem in 
South Australia, and the first step should be the systematic collection of data regarding 
the intensity of attack on wheat, oats, and barley, and on different, varieties of these 
cereals. 



Fig. 4. — An affected Wheat plant (September, 1929.) 

V.-— Life History of the Oat Eelworm ( Heterodera sohaohtii ). 

The only stage of the worm which is visible to the naked eye is the white distended 
female found attached to the roots of affected plants (Fig. 1). When full grown the 
female is about 3 /25th inch long (Fig. 2). Its head end is firmly inserted into the tissues 
of the root. The whitish lemon-shaped body is greaftly distended, owing to the large 
number of eggs it contains. When the female dies the body remains surrounding the 
4ggs, thus forming an egg case or cyst, which becomes darker and eventually drops off 
into the soil. 
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If tlie conditions in the soil are unfavorable these cysts may remain dormant for many 
months as brown, lasting cysts. 

When conditions in the soil are favorable, particularly as regards moisture and 
temperature, minute, active worms about 3 /70th inch long hatch out from the eggs and 
emerge from the cysts into the soil (Fig. -1). Thtey are attracted to the roots of the 
hunt -pi ant apparently by the influence of secretions given out from the roots into the 
soil. They bore into the. delicate tissue of the fine roots and then undergo further 
development. At this stage they differentiate into males and females. 



Fig. 5.— Affected Oats, var. Early Burt (October 10, 1020.) 

The females gradually increase in size, and, feeding on the juices of the root tissues, 
stimulate the latter to abnormal growth which results in the knotted appearance of 
affected roots (Fig. 1). As the femak >3 increase in size the body is forced out through 
the epidermis of the root on to the surface. The head end remains firmly fixed in the 
tissues, on the juices of which the females continue to feed. From this stage onwards 
the white, swollen female worms may be easily seen on affected roots. They are now 7 
ready for fertilisation by the male. After fertilisation the females greatly increase in 
size owing to the development, of the numerous eggs, and become the conspicuous, 
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whitish, lemon-shaped bodies found on the roots. The length of the complete lifo cyele 
from the egg to the seocually mature adult varies according to the conditions, hut is 
stated to be about four to five weeks. 

The males behave differently from the females. After undergoing development in the 
root tissues they bore their way out through the epidermis into the soil as normal 
thread-like worms about l/25th inch long. They seek out the females on the roots and 
fertilisation takes place. 

The Cysts. 

Tlie egg sacs, or cysts, may contain 100 or more elongate eggs. During the growing 
season the conditions of the soil are suitable 'for the development of tlw embryos in, the 
eggs, so that more than one generation of the worms may develop during that period. 
Female cysts have been noted oil the roots of wheat and outs in South Australia at 
various times from April to October, but it is not yet possible to say how many genera- 
tions of the worm occurs during the season. Doubtless the dry summer months are 
passed through in the soil in the resting cyst stage. The cysts are hygroscopic and 
swell up with moisture but shrink under dry conditions. With the beginning of the 
winter rains in April the conditions art' suitable for the development of the eggs, and 
the young larval worms appear to emerge from the cysts at t hV‘ time when the young 
cereal plants have started to grow. 

The eggs in a resting cyst apparently do not hatch all at the same time*, and lit has 
been stated (Fuchs, 1911) that after five years in clean fallowed ground cysts may 
contain young. Research is necessary to find out what is the viability of the cysts under 
fallow' conditions in South Australia, also the influence of soil temperatures and moisture 
on the hatching of the eggs and the length of time taken to complete development. 

Y I. — Symptoms of Plants Attacked. 

The presence of the whitish swollen females or lemon-shaped cyst* on the roots is n 
sure guide to affected plants. The early stages of the worm may be found by dissecting 
the root tissues, but in my experience they are not easy to find, and 1 have only obtained 
isolated individuals in a few cases. In the absence of these stages however, affected 
plants may be diagnosed by the abnormal root development. As seen in lig. 4, young 
wheat plants have nodular thickenings on the roots from which numerous lateral roots 
are given off. Owing to this abnormal growth the root system sometimes consists of 
a dense mass of delicate superficial rootlets. With oats ( Pig. 5) the knotted character 
of the roots is often more pronounced. The plants appear to be attacked soon after 
root development begins, but the characteristic white females are not evident until a 
fow weeks later. When the crop is a few inches high, weedy patches may be noticed in 
which the plants are thinner, shorter, and in general have an ill -nourished appearance. 
These patches are often referred to as ‘ f no- growth patches. ” Such plants have often 
been found attacked by the eclworm. The. occurrence of these patches, however, cannot 
be considered as always due to this pest. Foot-rot fungi may be a contributory cause. 
A water-logged condition of the soil in local depressions may also result an “no-growth” 
patches. 

My observations show that the actual effect of the eelworms on the plants as judged 
by their above-ground appearance varies considerably, so that with a general infestation 
over a paddock the crop will look patchy. Plants showing apparently normal growth 
may have female cysts on their roots as well as poor, spindly, weak plants. The damage 
to the roots dike to the activity of the worms undoubtedly affects the growth of the 
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plants. The root system tends to be shallower, and is, therefore, more susceptible to 
changes in soil moisture. The ohniuvs of obtaining adequate nourishment are reduced. 
Indirectly, therefore, affected plants show the effects of poor nutrition. 

In a particularly heavy infestation the growth of many plants may lx* completely 

checked, resulting in a partial failure of the crop. The effect, will be particularly marked 

if other adverse 1 influences are affecting the growth of the crop. Provided conditions 
for growth are good, the check to the root system of the plants by a normal or light 
infestation of the eel worm may not be obvious in the general appearance of the crop. 
With vigorous development of new roots and the relatively large root system- of well* 
nourished plants, the latter are able to make progress against the attack. In this 
respect it has been ob erved that late sown crops appear to suffer more heavily than 
early sown. 

It is evident that cel worm attack affects the yk»ld of the crop to a greater or less 

extent. The loss is doubtless greater in some seasons than in others, due to the influence 

of varied seasonal conditions on the growth of the crop and the intensity of the cel worm 
infestation. 

V II. — Control Measures. 

There appear to me to be three lines of attack along which practical control measures 
may bv developed:- • 

(m Cultivation methods. 

(b) Rotation. 

(r) Varietal differences in susceptibility to the attack. 

\d) Cultivation Mr! Ionia. 

It is important to give the best possible conditions for the growth of the crop, 
particularly in its early stages. Such conditions will be obtained by good cultivation, 
early sowing where practicable, compacting tin* ground to encourage root development, 
and by the application of superphosphate at the time of seeding so as to give the young 
plants a good start. 

( b ) liototion 

The* aim of the rotation system should be to allow the infested area to remain free 
from a susceptible crop as long as possible. This will reduce the eolworm population in 
the Noil. Owing to climatic features tie:* extent to which rotation can be practised in 
South Australia is greatly restricted. Moreover, further knowledge is necessary regarding 
the susceptibility to attack of suitable rotation crops, also as to the relative suscepti- 
bility of wheat, oats, and barley. Definite information is also required regarding the 
influence of fallow on the eelworm population in the soil under South Australian 
conditions. 

(c) Resistant Varieties of ('neats. 

The work of Nilsson Khle in Sweden on the varying degree of susceptibility of 
different varieties of barley indicates the most promising line of attack. The accumu- 
lation of systematic observations on the extent to which different varieties of wheat, 
oats, and barley are attacked would be most valuable. Less susceptible varieties could 
be worked into a rotation system, and the possibility of breeding resistant varieties could 
be explored. 
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EELWORM, AND “NO-GROWTH” PATCHES. 


| By A. R. l-IirKiNBOTHAM. B.8c., Dip. Ed. (Roseworthy Agricultural College). | 


Towards the end of August, when most of the later-sown crops were beginning to 
make vigorous growth, certain “ 110 -growth” patches (Fig.s. I and 2) appeared in the 
permanent rotation trials, in barley, at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

No-growth patches have been familiar over a large area of the dryer part of the State 
for many years past, and they have been spasmodically investigated, but up to the 
present no cause lias been found. Patches appear to follow the main direction of culti- 
vation as if carried by implements, and arc of limited area, those shown in the photo 
graphs being typical of those seen this season in barley. Recently a local Bureau 
supplied a list of 12 farms that show this trouble. 



Fig. 1 .— “ No-growth “ patch (Bailey) showing stunted plants in patch. 


On making a careful examination of the College rotation plots, it was seen that two 
plots of oats — of two acres each — were not making anything like satisfactory growth, 
and the plants themselves seemed to show the same characteristics as those on the no- 
growth patches. It seemed likely that the whole of these two oat plots were similarly 
but less seriously affected. 

Samples of soil and affected plants were taken from two College plots and from 
no-growth patches on three neighboring farms. Microscopic examination of the roots 
of affected plants seemed to show certain ill-defined abnormalities, but the difference 
between these and the roots of nearby and apparently healthy plants were not marked. 
Mr. Garrett, of the Waite Institute, made a series of bacterial cultures without result, 
though several fungi were present. 
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Affected barley plants were transplanted into pots — some in their own soil and some 
in soil of a lighter type from a different area. The pots were well watered, and the 
plants in both soils recovered and grew strongly; those in their own soil did appreciably 
better. The plants, however, showed a certain robustness or stiffness in growth, and 
did not tiller as expected. These abnormalities were sufficiently pronounced to suggest 
disease in the plants themselves rather than in the soil, tyut, at the same time, the plants 
growing in their own soil showed this characteristic more markedly. 

Some three weeks after the first plants were examined a further set of samples was 
taken, and on the roots of these minute eclwoim cysts' were noticed. The cysts, varying 
in number up to 10 or 12 per plant, were found throughout the no-growth patches. The 
cysts are female eel worms which have developed until they are little more than a Back 
of eggs — each containing 100-200. They are attached to the plant by means of the 
head, which is still buried in the tissues. 



Fig. 2.— •“ Mo-growth “ patch (Bailey) showing definite margin. 

Kxamination of the two-acrc oal plots (40-50 plants were taken) showed every plant 
similarly affected. In the next field was a wheat crop that had been very backward in 
the early stages, and had been rolled and harrowed to try to promote growth. Plants 
were taken from this, and every plant taken showed some eelworm cysts. 

The question then arose as to whether apparently normal crops had escaped the 
eelworm, and it was found that these also showed cysts, but a much smaller number per 
plant, and a correspondingly better root development. 

It was soon found that almost every crop on the farm was affbeted; backward crops 
were more severely attacked. Late-sown oats, and oats on stubble, showed the heaviest 
infection (judged from the number of cysts showing). Fig 3 shows portion of a strip 
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of late-sown oats between two plots sown about a month earlier. In the late-sown plot 
the oats are a failure, and tho bulk of the growth consists of weeds, while the earlier- 
sown plots appear to be normal crops. This strip contains many patches quite bare 
except for charlock and other odd weeds. Fig. 4 shows the roots of some of the surviv* 
ing plants (and one dead plant) taken from it. 

The other affected farms in the district were visited, and the no-growth paddocks 
proved to be similarly affected. Wheat, after fallow largely seems to escape severe infec- 
tion, though a few cysts are almost always found. An infected wheat field shows a 
patchy stand, with a gradual falling away of the crop from point to point, rather than 
sudden bare areas. In many fields the crop is decidedly thin, and weeds are frequently 
dominant over a large proportion of the area, this being the more heavily infected j>art. 

In barley the actual no-growth paj|$hea^iQCcur with quite definite margins. Of two 
plants at the edge of the patch an inch apart, one may be vigorous and the other but 
Tin. high (Figs. 1 and 2). These patches may not be caused by eel worm, for barley 
appears in many cases to make quite satisfactory growth in spite of severe infection. 



Fig. 8. — Eelworm infected late-sown oats (mostly Charlock with a few surviving oat plants) with 
normal early crop in background. 

In oats the whole iield seems to be more or less evenly attacked. Most frequently no 
normal plants are noticed in the field. The result is that the field just appears to be a 
backward crop, and little or no hay is taken from it. It is recognised locally that late 
sowing of oats invites failure. 

In one field of possibly 50 acres near Wasleys, part is in wheat and part in barley. 
The barley appears to be a good crop, but has numerous no-growth patches. The wheat 
shows the characteristic irregular stand. This was planted first with old seed and, the 
result not being satisfactory, it was cross drilled again with new seed One may infei 
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that the plants from the old seed, having less vitality, were mostly destroyed by the eel- 
worm. The new seed got away better, but did not escape infection. Cyst were 
numerous on the roots of both barley and wheat. 

As stated previously, if attacked, oats seems to he uniformly and seriously infected, 
wheat irregularly, and harlcy gives largely a normal crop. A local farmer with nearly 
10 years’ experience of no-growth patches states that they are never serious unless barley 
has been grown in the paddock. If this be so, and if the patches are due to oelworm, 
the growth made by barley in spite of infection would probably assist the spread of 
the parasite, and the area might be expected to be more seriously infected after this 



Fig. 4. — Roots, showing cysts, of some of surviving plants taken from stiip shown in Fig. 3. 

The second plant has been killed. 

crop, lie pointed out a paddock which, as far as he knew, had never carried barley: 
it. has been remarked that the present, crop on that paddock is one of the best in the 
district, and though this crop proved to be affected the cysts were comparatively rare. 

Comparing crops seriously infected with those less infected — judged by the number 
of cysts present on the roots — one cannot doubt that badly-infected crops will show a 
material difference in yield. In College plots now known to be seriously infected (men- 
tioned above) the average yields have been practically lObusli. below those obtained 
in the outside fields. The difference may, or may not, be duo to eelworm; the point 
must receive serious investigation. 
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Many infected crops appear to recover with better growing weather, but on the Col- 
lege alone 200 acres of oats — mostly on stubble — have failed more or less completely, 
and all these crops are heavily infected with celworm. 

Distribution. 

To get some idea of the distribution of eelworm in this part of the State a survey was. 
made of crops along the roads between College, Roseworthy, Freeling, Templars, College, 
and College, Wasleys, Mallala, Reeves Plains, College. In all 72 crops were examined 
along about 60 miles of road, and of these cysts were found in 70. The examination 
was made by pulling several small bunches of plants, and in 75 per cent, of the crops 
every bunch showed some cysts. In addition, many crops between College and Adelaide 
have been examined with similar results* The crops examined may be considered as 
representative of at least half a million acres, through all of which eelworm infection 
occurs in nearly 100 per cent, of the crops. Of the 70 infected crops 43 were wheat, 15 
oats, and 12 barley. The uninfected (non-cvsted) crops were one each of wheat and 
oats. 



Fig. 5.— The effect o! serious eelworm attack on root development. Hatted, superficial, infected roots 
compared with normal penetrating roots of unaffected plants (from Freelingh 

The Agricultural Instructors throughout the State were asked to examine crops in 
their districts and to report on the percentage of infected crops found. 

Mr. W. C. Johnston, Lower North, reported that infection was widespread, and in 
his opinion considerable losses were being suffered throughout his district. 

Mr. E. 8. Alcock, South-East, stated: “This disease has been responsible for con- 
siderable reductions in returns in this district for some years.*' 
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Mr. R. L. Griffiths, Murray Mallei*, stated that in 1928 it was present to some extent 
in a large number of crops throughout the centre and southern portions of his district, 
and in a few cases seriously reduced yields. In 1929 no crops were seriously affected, 
but this year it is again in evidence. .... In a few cases the loss is quite serious, and 
some of these are on paddocks badly affected in 1928. 

Mr. R. Hill, Central District, reported that he has been collecting specimens for several 
seasons, and that it had been detected from Victor Harbor to the lower end of Yorke 
Peninsula, and even on Kangaroo Island. 

Those facts leave no doubt as to the wide distribution of this parasite. It has been 
recorded previously on several occasions in South Australia, but it has never been sug- 
gested (as far as we are aware) that it was at all widespread. In fact, there seems to 
be no instance eited anywhere of such a widespread and uniform invasion of crops. 



Fig. 6. — Rootlets showing the effect of eelworm. (Various stages). 

Tho damage done by it, and the consequent losses suffered by farmers, can only be 
estimated at present: they appear to be considerable. Experiments are being com- 
menced to obtain proof of the losses involved. Accounts from overseas indicate that 
they range from almost nothing to total failures according to the severity of the attack. 
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Result of Infection. 

There are at least four ways in which damage results from the infection. Firstly, the 
minute worms live in the root tissues and extract the nourishment intended for the 
growth of the plant, resulting in slow and stunted growth in the early stages. When the 
seminal roots are infected the production of the crown roots, upon which the plant really 
depends, is delayed for some weeks. Once the crown roots are formed the plant, seems 
to get away from the infection, but the check must reduce the final yield. If the plant 
is unable to produce crown roots, it dies. 

Secondly, the affected plants make so much root growth in the surface inch or so of 
soil that few, if any, deep roots are produced (Fig. 5). When a worm lodges in a 
root, the plant to combat it produces a number of roots from that point (Fig. 6)^ and 
if these in turn are infected a tangled root system is developed at the surface, with a 
very limited feeding range and resistance to drought, instead of normal penetrating 
roots. 

Thirdly, if crops are likely to be weedy the check of the plant enables the weeds to 
get ahead, and for the rest of the season the crop lias the competition of the well- 
established weeds. The only weed on which the eelworm has been found as yet. is the 
wild oat. This is occasionally infected, and no doubt often helps the eelworm to survive 
over fallow' and pasture periods. 

Finally, the damage to the root, by weakening the plant and breaking tin* tissues, 
must render it susceptible to root fungi such as take-all. It is possible that these and 
other fungi (which are also widely distributed) would be of much less importance if 
eelworm did not previously sap the vitality of plants and provide 'an entry into the 
tissues. 

It may be suggested that eelworm is a seasonal affliction, and that this is an unusually 
bad season for it. Though this is doubtless partly true, it. would hardly seem to be the 
case to any marked extent, since many observers state that they have seen it frequently 
in past seasons, but thought that it only affected small areas. It appears to have been 
in our soils for a long time: as far back as IffOff the late Mr. McAlpinc, then Plant 
Pathologist of Victoria, diagnosed eelworm on specimens sent to him from this College. 

The lesser problem of the relation of eelworm to no-growth patches must still be 
regarded as an open question. In this connection it is interesting to note that, in the 
communication mentioned above, McAlpine stated that eelworm was a common cause of 
bare patches in crops. Naturally bare patches can appear from many causes, and there 
seems to be no generally accepted definition of what constitutes the so-called “no- 
growth” patch. It has been found impossible to secure consistent descriptions of them, 
and it seems probable that they may be of more than one kind and, further, difficulty 
may arise from their having a somewhat different appearance in different cereals. There 
is no doubt that heavy eelworm infection and certain no-growth patches go together, 
but the extent to which they are cause and effect cannot be determined definitely without 
further knowledge of the eelworm ’s life history under local conditions. 

The major problem, however, appears to be one of very great importance. If pro- 
portionate losses like those noted above for this area prove to be more or less general 
over the great portion of the State now known to be infected with eelworm, it is a 
problem whose successful solution is of vital importance to the whole State. 

The species of eelworm found was believed to be Heterodera schachtii. Dr. Davidson, 
to whom specimens were submitted, confirmed this identification, and, at his suggestion, 
samples of wheat, oats, and barley showing the cyst stage have been forwarded to the 
Imperial Bureau of Helminthology. 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


■ RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1980. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 

j Per Cow 
i October 

I ■ to 

1 Sept. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept, 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
. Sept. 


Per Cow 
October 
to 

Sept. 



| 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 


6/C.... 

30 

25*47 

19,707 

656*90 

> 6,084*57 

911*71 

30*39 


297-15 

4-& 

6/D . . . 

3260 

- 30*30 

23,771 

728*56 


1,108*97 

33*87 


302*98 

4-66 

5/E ... 

3817 

| 31*53 

23,013 

602*91 

fl'.OTS-Si 

1,159*41 

30*37 


289*33 

5-04 

5/F ... 

10 

! 14*87 

12,094 

668*11 

, 4,095*68 

514*67 

27*09 


216-70 

4*06 

6/0 ... 

27 

26*20 

21,538* 

797*72 

5,506*02 

1,067*20 

39*53 


280-47 

4-96 

5/R . . . 

44*47 

! 38*47 

26,058 

585*97 

4,290*59 

1,053*77 

23*70 


188-02 

4-04 

5/S ... 

30 

! 29*53 

20,602 

686*78 

5,433*59 

988*99 

32*97 


272-84 

4-80 

5/T ... 

21*38 

' 18*07 

16,921 * 

793*32 

, 5,754*27 

749*53 

35*14 


269-68 

4-43 

5/U . . . 

20*08 

10*08 

| 20,758* 

991*80 

10,003*87 

913*89 

43*00 


459-09 

4-40 

5/V . . . 

26 

t 21*68 

! 12,741* 

i 509*66 

4,172*01 

645*32 

25*81 


209-75 

6*06 

5/CC. . . 

36 

; 34 

; 25,410 

! 726 00 

4,711*44 ! 

1,040*67 

29*90 


202-04 

4-12 

5/Z. . . . 

30 

I 20*50 

i 31,440 

s 1,048*00 

i 8,505*12 

1,414*22 

47*14 


408-54 

4-50 

5/Aa . . 

10 

: 15*57 

! 7,493 

I 304*37 

4,804*60 ! 

365*95 

19*26 


1 261-03 

4*88 

5/y . . . 

20 

| 24*87 

! 18,654 

| 643*24 

! 0,687*65 

956*86 

33*00 


370*02 

513 

5/DJ> . 

i 22 

17 

1 11,247* 

611*26 

5,574*74 

; 567*01 

25*77 


292-92 

6*04 

5 / EB . . 

! 17 

13*18 

13,101 

! 770*65 

5,719*11 

I 617*93 

36*35 


; 297-30 

4-72 

5 /GO . . 

18 

1 15*10 

10,845 

, 602*60 

5,176 50 

| 504*63 

28*04 


• 250-94 

4-66 

6/HH . 

18 

13 

8,385 

i 465 88 

4,331*17 

376*52 

20*92 


205-03 

4-49 

5 /II . . . 

■ 28 

25*43 

21,948 

! 783*86 

; 6,772*77 

I 1,043*81 

37*28 


1 322*23 

4-76 

5/J 3 .. 

28*78 

27*73 

27,442 

1 955*17 

6,684-00 

1,176*80 

40*96 


, 289*38 

4-20 

5/Kk . 

21*60 

30*47 

12,281 

508*56 

i 5,656*44 

562*25 

26*03 


266-57 

4-58 

5/Ll .. 

25 

22*13 

j 9,585 

383*40 

1 4,849*66 

i 

433*00 

17*30 


j 223-23 

4-53 

Means . 

; 26*36 

i 

i 23*36 

17,983*48 

682*33 

* 5,712*52 

820*37 

81*35 


! 278-17 

4-60 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OK BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930. 



Average 
No. of 
Cowein 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 

Dec. 

to 

Sept. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
Dec. 
to 

Sept. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B ... 

20 

18-23 

Lbs. 

16,0451 

Lbs. 

802-28 

Lbs. 

8,738-85 

Lbs. 

599*09 

Lbs. 

29-98 

Lbs. 

156-53 

3^4 

e/c. . . . 

27*80 

20-93 

28,572 

817-94 

5,436-32 

912*83 

31-68 

283-13 

3-87 

6/B . . . 

21 

19*87 

11,228 

534-66 

3,000*94 

390*48 

18-59 

145-27 

3-48 

6/F ... 

26 

24 

24,375 

975-00 

6,080*65 

1,131*46 

45-26 

278-03 

4*64 

0/1 ... 

17 

14*60 

10,611 

624-18 

8,530*08 

395*61 

28-27 

149 48 

3-78 

8»::: 

22 

19-90 

12,803} 

581-08 

4,382*59 

563*05 

25-63 

208*08 

4-40 

23 

18 

12,045 

523-69 

8,107*57 

647-25 

28-14 

107-42 

6-37 

6/V ... 

26 

16-08 

7,876 

302-92 

2,547*58 

321*19 

12-35 

108-81 

4-08 

e/w .. 

26 

21-13 

14,180 1 

i 663-78 

4,848-05 | 

041*19 

25-49 

233-00 

4-52 

0/X . . . 

26-20 

18-60 

14,881 

607-97 

‘ 7,478-88 

603*11 

23-02 j 

800-76 

4-05 

e/Y ... 

20 

16:47 i 

11,014 

j 580-70 

4,180*00 

488*94 

24-45 

181*79 

4-21 

0/BB . . 

18 

10*58 1 

6,090 

! 838*33 

2,467-80 

209*48 

14-97 

111-24 

4-42 

e/D» . 

81-90 

20-80 

12,895 

1 404*23 

4,344-41 

502-29 

18-57 

194-13 

226-53 

4-69 

6/Eb . . 

48-80 

86-40 

22,304} 

457-03 

6,089*78 

912-51 

18-70 

4*08 

6/Fp .. 

26 

18-98 

13,088 

538-00 

8,981*05 

588-65 

22-44 

176-70 j 

4-17 

e/u . . . 

36-87 

22-40 

17,237} 

480-55 

6,016*65 

775-82 

21-63 

255-89 

4-60 

e/jj .. 

21 

18‘83 

10,719} j 

510-45 

6,060*24 

468-80 

22-32 

208 16 

4*37 

6/Kk . 

24-80 

16*87 | 

11188 1 

460-41 

6,406-08 

443-90 , 

18-27 

289*45 

8-97 

e/u .. 

28*60 

16-67 

11,524} 

488-32 

6,206-94 

484 17 

18-40 

216-05 

3*77 

6 /Mm . 

16-40 

12-98 

7,524 

488-57 

4,438-66 

364-49 

28-67 

212-46 

4-84 

e/Nw . 

19 

18 

7,470 

898-16 

3,641-90 

323-96 

17-05 

101-09 

4*34 

6/Oo .. 

19 

17 

11,460 

608-16 

5,821-69 

484-78 

26-61 

238*23 

4-23 

Means . 

24*86 

1 19-11 

13,266*00 | 

644*22 j 

4,018-16 j 

661-84 j 

23-05 

206-46 

j 4*23 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


EE8ULTS OF BUTTER.FAT TESTS FOE AUGUST, 1930. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

1 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 


Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

August. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D ... 

26 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

22*81 

17,422* 

670*10 

1,255*56 

724*08 

27*85 

52*09 

4*16 

7/E . . . 

28 

20*68 

16,336} 

583*45 

1,070-91 

087*12 

22*76 

42*65 

3*90 

7/H ... 

7 

4*39 

4,442} 

634*64 

1,036*27 

201*72 

28*82 

48*11 

“ 4*54 

j/J, * • * 

10 

17*74 

8,726 

459*21 

999*08 

417*94 

22*00 

47*47 

4*79 


12*97 

8*16 

6,779* 

622*79 

942*56 

285*71 

22*03 

40*96 

4*21 

7/L ... 

20*68 

14*77 

7,413} 

249*78 

476*02 

348-16 

11*73 

22*91 

4*70 

7/0 . . . 

18*30 

11*58 

7,153} 

888*99 

531*78 

860*79 

19*62 

27*06 

5*04 

7/8 ... 

14 

18*19 

9,608 

686*28 

1,389*31 

522*07 

37*29 

74*59 

5*43 

7/T ... 

10 

7*48 

6, 1361 

513*65 

857*75 

214*30 

21*43 

35*58 

4*17 

7/V ... 

12 

1*90 

236 

19*67 

85*17 

13*10 

1*09 

4*58 

5*55 

7/W .. 

19*10 

8*94 

6,725 

852*09 

747*51 

306*90 

16*07 

34*94 

4*56 

7/X . . . 

16 

10*26 

9,910 

660*07 

1,094*34 

402*34 

26*82 

44*27 

4*06 

7/Y ... 

1*4 

8 

3,766* 

269*03 

601*29 

179*64 

12*83 

29*30 

4*77 

7/Z 

10 

8 

4,557 


1,009*25 

204*37 

20*44 

44*62 

4*48 

7 AA . . 

7 

6 

2,170 


015*57 

108*31 

15*47 

30*98 

4*99 

7/BB . . 

13*26 

6*71 

5,329* 


767*26 

178*40 

13*45 

30*22 

3*35 

7/DD . 

10*06 

7-94 

6,462 

642*34 

1,008*64 

315*48 

31*35 j 

50*62 

4*88 

7/Bk .. 

28 

21*06 

8,356 

298*43 

629*33 

344*28 

12*30 | 

26*69 

4*12 

7 IFw .. 

11 

8*87 

10,521* 

956*50 

1,391*96 

451*35 

41*03 ; 

59*28 

4*29 

7/Ga .. 

11*84 

8*03 

3,504 

290*25 

445*80 

172*91 

14*60 

23*76 

4*97 

7/Hh . 

17 

14*94 

9,030 

631*18 

988*62 

381*31 

22*43 i 

41*31 

4*22 

7fll ... 

11*03 

10*03 

6,923 

627*64 

— 

327*45 

29*69 : 


4*73 

Means. 

16*66 

10*93 

7,295*82 

460*15 

860*06 

322*62 

20*61 , j 

38*47 

4*42 


A NEW WEED (NESL1A PAN1CULATA). 

[By Worsley C. Johnston, Agricultural Instructor.] 


The Boseworthy Branch of the Agricultural Bureau recently devoted a meeting to 
“Weeds, their Identification and Control / 1 and among the specimens tabled by members 
was a cruciferous plant of the “ mustard ’ 9 type which was unknown to the writer. 

Subsequently, with the assistance of Mr. A. J. Adams, M.A., of Boseworthy College, 
the weed was identified as NesUa paniculata (L.) Desv., and this identification was 
afterwards confirmed by Mr. J. G. Wood, M.Sc., Lecturer on Botany at the Adelaide 
University, and by Mr. E. W. Pritchard, Dip.Eeon., Botanical Assistant to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As no record could be found of its previous occurrence in South 
Australia, it was deemed expedient that its presence in this State should be announced. 

The plant is of Mediterranean origin, and appears to be well known in North 
American wheat fields, where it goes under the name of “Ball Mustard / 9 due, no doubt, 
to the shape of its seedpods. 

The weed is a free grower, and if not controlled is capable of becoming a nuisance 
in cereal crops and causing great inconvenience in harvesting operations. Being similar 
to many of our already numerous “ mustards/ ’ the method adopted for their control 
will be sufficient for this particular species. 

Its distribution is by no means definitely known, but it has been found in the yard 
of the Boseworthy Bailway Station, and it extends some two miles in an easterly 
direction and about a mile and a half north and south. 

The plant is covered with stiff minute hairs which give it a rough, harsh feeling, 
thus making it most unpalatable to all forma of livestock. 



A >tw WMd (Suite Paniculate). 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1. White Leghorns — 204 birds ; Black Minorcas — 3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — 30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 0 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns, 1 to 204 ; Black Minorcas , 205 to 207. 


Score for Month ending October 
31st, 1930. 


Competitors. 


Williams, W. R. . 
Williams, W. R. . 
Williams, W. R. . 
Wilkinson, F. W. 
Wilkinson, F. W. 
Pearman, E. D. . . 
Pearman, E. D. 
Langmead, E. R. 
Burton, C. J. C. . 

Heath, H. E 

Heath, H. E 

Gurr, A. & H. ... 
Howard, T. W. 
Osborn, E. L. ... 

Curtis, W. R 

Gameau, V. F. ... 
Gameau, V. F. ... 
Aird, J. R. & Son 
Simpson, Mrs. A. A 

Barrett, L 

Barrett, L 

Barrett, L 

Lamerton, E. A. . . 

Wiese, W 

Wiese, W 

Bishop, O. W 

Urlwin, A. P 

Riggs, N 

Riggs, N 

Hutton, M. E. ... 
Andrewartha, A. E 

Vowels, C. C 

Vowels, C. C 

Vowels, C. C 

Vowels, C. C 

Manuel, T. C 

Manuel, T. C 

Harris, W. A. ... 
Harris, W. A. ... 

Hill, W 

Hill, W. 

McFarlane, A. S. . 
Hutchinson, A. S. 
Hutchinson, A. S. 

Gavin, 0. G 

Gavin, C. G 

Thomas, 0. R. ... 


Address. 


I Frewville 

Frewville 

i Frewville 

j Lower Light 

j Lower Light 

' Rosewater 

j Rosewater 

Croydon 

! M allala 

I Mile End 

Mile End 

Scott’s Creek 

i Woodville 

Camden 

> Cottonville 

! Woodville 

i Woodville 

| Kilkenny 

i Fullarton Estate 

Angaston 

Angaston 

Angaston 

; Edwardstown .... 

i Cabra 

; Cabra 

: Clarence Park . . . 

j Balaklava 

Camden Park . . . 
Camden Park . . . 
Clarence Park . . . 

Underdale 

West bourne Park 
; Westbourne Park 
; Westbourne Park 
i Westbourne Park 
Myrtle Bank .... 

: Myrtle Bank .... 

j Edwardstown 

I Edwardstown 

! Knoxville 

: Knoxville 

. Kilkenny 

Atbelstone 

Athelstone 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Hectorville 


j Bird No. 

! and Eggs 
| Laid. 

! (i) * 

(4) 68 

! (U HI 

(10) 137 
(13) 130 
(16) 88 
(19) 124 
! (22) * 
(25) 140 
(28) 138 
(31) 116 
(34) 103 
(37) 129 
(40) * 
(43) 86 
(46) 128 
(49) 126 
(52) 102 
(56) * 
(58) 95 
(61) * 
(64) 108 
(67) 94 
(70) 152 
(73) 137 
(76) 126 
: (79) * 

i (82) 156 
(85) 144 
i (88) 125 
i (91) 100 
| (94) f 
| (97) 146 

• (100) 141 

• (103) 112 
(106) 90 

! (109) 124 
(112) 142 
; (115) 117 
j (118) 131 
i (121) 130 
i (124) 105 
j (127) * 
(130) 42 
(133) 115 
(130) 146 
(139) 141 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 

(2) * 

I (5) 99 
(8) 134 
; ( 11 ) 122 
(14) 153 
! (17) * 

» (20) 1 19 

(23) 

(26) 126 
(29) * 
(32) 94 
(35) 123 
(38) 93 
(41) 132 
(44) 143 
(47) 122 
(50) 82 
(53) 126 
(66) 109 
(59) 103 
(62) 65 
(65) 80 
, (68) 71 

i (71) 135 
' (74) 133 

i (77)118 

I (80) f 

(83) 125 
(86) 104 
(09) 143 
(92) 127 
(95) 110 
(98) 1 22 
(101) 52 
j (104) * 

! (107) 104 
i (110) 157 
! (113) 117 
i (116) 116 
(119) 128 
(122) 126 
(125) * 
(128) 136 
(131) 124 
(134) 140 
(137) 135 
(140) 111 


Bird No. 

and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 

(3) * - 

(6) * 167 

(9) 171 416 

(12) * 259 

(16) * 283 

( 18 ) * . 88 
(21) 116 358 

(24) 120 . 120 

(27) 136 402 

(30) 116 253 

(33) 108 ; 318 
(36) 134 360 

(39) 122 344 

(42) 117 249 

(46) 126 354 

(48) 86 336 

(51) 119 327 

(64) 138 366 

(57) * 109 

(60) 120 ; 318 

(63) 136 200 

(66) 91 ; 279 

(69) 136 i 301 
(72) 126 i 412 
(75) 116 ! 386 
(78) 121 ! 366 

(81)121 121 
(84) * 281 

(87) 123 ! 371 

(90) 144 j 412 
(93) 142 I 369 
(96) * 110 

(99) * 268 

(102) * 193 

(109 ) * 112 

(108)127 321 

(111) * ! 281 
(114) '•* ! 269 
(117)J*5 I 347 
(120) 224 | 383 
(123)122 j 378 
(126) M 196 
(129)324 260 

(132)129 295 

(139) 147 402 

(138) 122 403 

(141) 82 384 
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Egg Layin g Competition . — Sec tion L — White Leghorns , d?c. — continued. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Score ! 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

or Month er 
31st, 1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

ided October 

930. 

Bird No. ! 
and Eggs ; Totals. 
Laid, j 

Compton, R. C 

Woodeforde 

(142) 82 

(143) 131 

(144) 122 

335 

Connor, D. C 

Gawler 

(145) 83 

(146) 112 

(147) 87 

282 

Robinson, A. E 

Hectorville 

(148) 156 

(149) 135 

(150) 135 

426 

Vann, R. S 

New Hindmarsh . . . 

(151) 111 

(152) 93 

(153) 88 

292 

McLean, J. Q 

Black Forest 

(154) 80 

(155) 69 

(156) 104 

253 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(157) 97 

(158) 95 

(159) * 

192 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(160) 79 

(161) 95 

(162) 134 

308 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(163) 145 

(164) 77 

(165) * 

222 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(166) 136 

(167) 82 

(168) 129 

347 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

i (169) 117 

(170) 128 

(171) * 

245 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

j (172) * 

(173) * 

(174) 116 

116 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

I (175) 114 

(176) * 

(177) * 

114 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

j (178) * 

(179) * 

(180) 87 

87 

Sage, H. R 

Nuriootpa 

i (181) 86 

(182) * 

(183) 128 

214 

Mitchell, W. J 

Woodside 

‘ (184) 131 

! (185) * 

(186) 153 

284 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

1 (187) 143 

■ (188) 148 

(189) 107 

398 

George, L. E 

Red fern 

j (190) 139 

' (191) 125 

(192) * 

264 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

! (193) 103 

! (194) 134 

(195) 134 

371 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

(196) 115 

(197) 137 

(198) 147 

399 

Aird, J. R., & Son 

Kilkenny 

(199) 134 

(200) 130 

(201) * 

264 

Aird, J. R., & Son 

! Kilkenny 

! (202) 110 

(203) 93 

(204) 99 

302 

Gameau, V. F 

I Woodville 

i 

i (205) 118 

; (206) 99 

(207) 106 

323 

Totals 

| 

j 

6,924 

| 6,541 

! 6,039 

1 

! 19,504 


Section 3 . — Black Orpingtons . 


Competitors. 


Address. 


Score for Month ending October 
31st, 1930. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 


Bird No. 

and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 


Aird, J. R., & Son j 

Aird, J. R., & Son 

Williams, W. R 

Williams, W.R 

Ourr, A. and H 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny 

Frewville 

Frewville 

Scott’s Creek 

i (208) 113 
(211) 95 

1 (214) 116 ! 

(217) t 1 
' (220) * 
(223) * 
(226) 139 
(229) * ; 

i (232) 87 i 
| (235) 103 I 

(209) 96 
(212) 119 
(215) 131 
(218) * 
(221) * 
(224) 136 
(227) 129 
(230) 121 
(233) * 
(236) 126 

(210) 121 
(213) * 
(216) 122 
(219) 99 
(222) » 
(225) 137 
(228) 122 
(231) * 
(234) * 
(237) 124 

330 

214 

369 

99 

Andrewartha, A 

MoFarlane, A. S 

Connor, D. C 

Gillick, W. J 

Osborn, E. L 

Underdale 

Kilkenny 

Gawler 

New Hindmarsh . . . 
Camden - f f , 

273 

390 

121 

87 

353 



Totals 


1 653 I 

! 1 

858 

725 

2,236 



' j 

! 

| 

Section 4 . — Rhode Island Reds. 

Score for Month ending October 

31st, 1930. 

Competitors. 

Address. 

i 

1 Bird No. 
i and Eggs 
i Laid. 

i .... . 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

! Bird No. 

' and Eggs 
j Laid. 

Totals. 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodville 

j (238) 103 

(239) 113 

(240) 69 

285 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

j (241) 123 

(242) 119 

j (243) 82 

324 

Totals 


1 226 

232 

I 151 

609 


Disqualified, Rule 12, underweight eggs. 


t Dead. 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA-AGRICULTURAL 

STATISTICS. 


[By W. L. Johnston (Government Statist).] 


TRACTORS AND ENGINES ON FARMS. 


1. Tractors on Farms in Each Division of the State and Total Engines (Portable and Other ). 


! 

i 

i 

1930. 

1929. 

Increase. 

Divisions of State. 

i 

No. 

Total 

H.P. 

i 

! 

No. | Total ! 
! H.P. ; 

i 

i 

i | 

No. 

{ 

Total 

H.P. 


Tractors. 


Central 

Lower North 

Upper North 

South-Eastern 

Western 

Murray Malloe 

Outside Divisions 

1,079 

1,055 

301 

188 

721 

369 

17 

26,290 

26,815 

6,512 

4,489 

18,406 

9,274 

458 

863 

908 

232 

133 

535 

300 

8 

21,095 : 
23,749 
5,505 
3,191 ! 

13,728 | 
7,279 i 
236 i 

216 
147 
, 69 

55 

186 

69 

9 

5,195 
3,066 
1,007 
1,298 
* 4,078 
1,995 
218 

Total State 

3,730 

92,240 

2,979 

74,783 I 

751 

17,457 


Average 24-73 

Average 25-10 ! 

Average 

-0-37 


Engines (Portable and other) 



Total State ! 

13,922 

75,058 

13,265 

70,677 i 

057 

00 

CO 

1 

i 

Average 5-39 

Average 5-33 

Average 0*06 


2. Tractors Classified as to H.P. 


Year. 

Under 

10 

H.P. 

11-15 

H.P. 

16-25 # 
H.P. 

Over 

25 

H.P. 

No. 

Total. 

H.P. 

Average. 

1924-25 . . . 

77 

94 

443 

268 

882 

19,335 

21-92 

1925-26 . . . 

95 

105 

619 

433 

1.252 

2 R.ZfU 

22*57 

1926-27 . . . 

109 

152 

829 

730 



22*97 

1927-28 . . . 

124 

162 

1,077 

1,140 



24*07 

1928-29 . . . 

135 

182 

1,294 i 

1,368 

2.979 

74. 7ft A 

25*10 

1929-30 . . . 

145 

247 

1,030 

1,708 


W&mm 

24*73 

Increase in 







tint 

5 years . 

68 

153 

1,187 

: 

1,440 

2,848 

72,905 

2*81 
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ACREAGE UNDER CROP OP ALL KINDS. 




i 


Mean of 5 

Crop. 

Season 

! Season 

Increase, ! 

Seasons to 


1929-30. 

1 1928-29. 

1929-30. j 

1928-29. 

i 

Acres. 

| Acres. 

Acres. j 

Acres. 

Cereals — 


j 

| 


Wheat 1 

3,645,764 

3,445,563 

200,201 ! 

2,824,165 

Barley — 

Malting 

287,900 

i ' 

234,958 

52,942 i 

212,214 

Cape 

17,416 

12,390 

6,026 

13,613 

Total Barley 

305,316 

; 247,348 

57,968 

225,827 

Oats 

277,923 

207,266 

70,657 

173,949 

Maize 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Rye 

653 

688 

-35 

426 

Total Ce reals 

4,229,656 

3,900,865 

328,791 

3,224,369 

Crass »Seed 

1,991 

1,300 

691 

788 

Hay- 


: 



Wheaten 

318,239 

270,805 

47,434 

273,525 

Oaten 

212,956 

j 218,140 

—5,184 

238,004 

All Other 

13.243 

8,593 

4,650 

9,608 

Total Hav 

544,438 

497,538 

46,900 

521,137 

Oreen Forage 

86,500 

j 155,460 

-68,960 

124,233 

Peas and Beans 

13,487 

' 14,244 

-757 

16,393 

Orchards — 


1 


I 

In Bearing 

! 26,355 

26,888 

— 533 

1 26,868 

Not Bearing 

3,718 

3,948 

-230 

| 4,929 

Total Orchards 

i 

30,073 

30,836 

j -763 

! 31,797 

Vineyards — 




1 

Wine Grapes 

33,180 

32,446 

734 

30,789 

Table Grapes 

586 

600 

— 14 

732 

Drying Grapes 

! 18,563 

18,756 

| - 193 

19,201 

In Bearing i 

1 48.790 

48,209 

i 581 

46,174 

Not Bearing 

i 3,539 

3,593 

-54 

4,548 

Total Vineyards 

j 52,329 

51,802 

527 

! 50,722 

Root Crops — 

1 


i 


Potatoes 

: 4,536 

4,518 

! 18 

3,712 

Onions 

| 452 

406 

46 

384 

Other Root Crops 

1 610 

562 

48 

490 

Total Root Crops 

5,598 

5,486 

112 

i 4,586 

Market Gardens 

i 1,658 

1,408 

250 

i 1,425 

Pumpkins and Melons 

314 

338 

-24 

! 282 

Tomatoes 

635 

505 

, 130 

504 

Other Crops 

| 237 

| 220 

1 17 

| 236 

Total Crops 

| 4,966,916 

! 4,660,002 

i 306,914 

j 3,976,472 

Crops per Head of Population 

| 8-56 

8-04 

i 

0-52 

| 7-07 

1 
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ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

During the last 30 seasons the quantity of artificial manures used has increased 94 
per cent. Of the total area cropped in 1919-20, 84 per cent, was artificially manured, 
93,091 tons of artificial manure being used. In 1929-30 the respective figures Were 93 
per cent, and 181,045 tons. 


1. Total Manures Used on Cropped Area, 1929-30. 


Division. 

Area 

Cropped. 

Area 

1 Manured. 

i 

i 

Per cent. 
Manured 
to Cropped. 

i 

Manure 

Total. 

b Used. 

Average 
per Acre. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

o/ 

/O 

Tons. 

Lbs. * 

Central 

1,045,127 

953,614 

91-24 

49,999 

117-45 

Lower North 

1,030,633 

992,411 

96-29 

40,416 

91-22 

Upper North 

287,343 

228,458 

79-51 

8,004 

78-48 

South Eastern 

129,935 

110,695 

85-19 

5,920 

119-80 

Western 

1,235,587 

1,162,698 

94-10 

36,513 

70 34 

Murray Mallee 

1,238,291 

1,152,384 

93-06 

40,193 

78-13 

Total 1929-30 

4,966,916 | 

4,600,260 

92-62 ; 

181,045 | 

88-16 

Total 1928-29 

I 

4,660,003 

4,251,348 

91-23 | 

171,965 

90-60 


2. Percentage of Cropped Area Manured . 


Whole State. j Divisions. 


Year. 

j 

Per Cent, to 

| 

1 

i 



j 



Area 

Cropped 

' Central. 

j Lower 

Upper 

s South- 

j Westn. 

Murray 


Manured. 

i 

Area. 


1 North. 

j 

North. I 

j 

Eastn. 

i 

! 

j Mallee. 


! Acres. 

o/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

1 o/ 

1 /O 

O/ ! 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

% 

o/ 

/o 

1919-20 .. 

2,572,277 

84- 1 

89-3 

92-9 

65-7 ; 

69-5 

72-4 

86-4 

1924-25 .. 

3,099,889 

87-1 

88-1 

90-5 

78-5 ! 

711 

86-0 

87-2 

1925-26 .. 

3,195,861 

892 i 

90-1 

91-7 

80-2 ; 

73-6 

88-5 

90-2 

1926-27 .. 

3,533,868 

91-0 | 

91-4 

91-7 

82-3 

74-2 

92-0 

93*4 

1927-28 .. 

3,815,439 

91-0 i 

92-0 j 

92-1 

78-5 ; 

77-7 

91-2 

94-1 

1928-29 .. 

4,251,348 

91-2 

90-3 1 

93-4 

77-0 j 

82-9 

92-9 

93-3 

1929-30 .. 

4,600,260 

92-6 

91*2 j 

96-3 

79-5 j 

85-2 

94-1 

93* 1 

Inc. 10 yrs. 

2,027,983 

8-5 ! 

i 

1-9 

3-4 

13-8 | 

i 

15-7 

21-7 

6-7 


3. Average Quantity Artificial Manure Used Per Acre. 


Year. 

Whole State. 

Divisions. 

Manure 

Used. 

Average 
per Acre. 

Central. 

Lower. 

North. 

Upper 

North. 

South- 

Eastn. 

Westn. 

Murray 

Mallee. 


Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1919-20 .. 

93,091 

811 

107*2 

82-6 

60-1 

90-4 

66*0 

60-5 

1924-25 .. 

124,264 

89-8 

115*7 

90-0 

82*5 

110-8 

64*8 

76*7 

1925-26 .. 

130,217 

91-3 

114-9 

92-0 

80-8 

115*4 

67*0 

82-0 

1926-27 .. 

146,910 

93- 1 

116*8 

94-6 

77*9 

118*3 

70*6 

85*8 

1927-28 .. 

157,183 

92-3 

118*7 

95-4 

75-7 

115*7 

72*5 

84*0 

1928-29 .. 

171,965 

90-6 

! 118*1 

93-8 

70*9 

122*9 

71*9 

80*6 

1929-30 .. 

181,045 

88-2 

117-5 

91-2 

78*5 

119*8 

- 70*3 

78*1 

Inc. 10 yrs. 

87,954 

! 71 

10-3 

8-6 

12-4 

23*4 

14*3 

17*6 


Top-Dressed Pastures . — In addition to the foregoing, 15,701 tons were used on 302,114 
acres for top dressing. For details, see October (3930) Jowrnal, page 252. 
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WHEAT PRODUCTIVITY CLASSIFICATION, 1929-30. 

With a view to ascertaining the extent of acreage producing very high and very low 
average returns of wheat per acre, the Government Statist has classified all wheat farms 
according to their productivity per acre. The accompanying return sets forth com- 
parative details for the three seasons — 1926-27, 1928-29, and 1929-30. 

The total yields and averages per acre for the State for these seasons and the rainfall 
(April-Novernber) were respectively 35,558,711 bush., average 12.84bush., rainfall 13.40in. ; 
26,826,094bush., average 7.79bush., rainfall 9.39in. ; 23,345,093bush., average 6.40bush., 
rainfall 9.57in. 

Yet 2,896, 1,673, and 1,688 fanners reaped 18bush. and upwards per acre, producing 
34.24 per cent., 19.69 per cent., and 27.39 per cent, of the total wheat crop from 
20.14 per cent., 6.94 per cent., and 7.65 por cent, of the total area sown. The effect 
of the dry seasons of 1928-29 and 1929-30 is seen in the lower figures for high yields. 

One of the profitable results of this analysis is the recording of the large numbeT of 
farmers in all divisions of the State who succeed in getting returns from lSbusli. to 
well over 33bush. per acre, and also the unduly huge number jwlio have reaped less 
than 3busli., tibush., awl 9busli., even in the best divisions of the State, thus bringing 
down Ihe general average. These facts indicate the possibility in normal seasons of 
obtaining from a greater number of farms increased average returns per aero from the 
already settled wheat areas, with a consequent substantial increase in the aggregate 
for the State. 




ctims nim 



THE SUNSHINE HEADER HARVESTER 

HARVESTS ALL THE GRAIN POSSIBLE!! 

— FROM ALL CLASSES OF CROPS!! — 



Sizes— 6ft.. 8ft., 10ft. cut. 

Works equally well in light or down and tangled crops. 


Price, Terms, and Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

H X7 II I MV Di_ lij 96-97, North Terrace, 

• V . McKAY i ty. Ltd., ADELAIDE. 
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Total 18bush. and up | 2,896 I 1,673 1,688 i 557,565 239,174 278,991 12,176,273 ' 5,283,031 | 6,393,896 

Percentage to total j (22-74) j (12-50) i (12-79) ; (20-14) (6-94) (7-65) , (34-24) j (19-69) j (27-39) 

Grand Total 12-738 13,386 13,196 2,768,403 3,445,563 : 3,645,764 ' 35,558,711 26,826,094 23,345,093 

(100-00) (100-00) (100-00) (100-00) (100-00) 1 (100-00) (100-00) i (100-00) (100-00) 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


A meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held at the Rosewortliy Agri- 
cultural College, when the following members were present: — Messrs. F. Coleman (Chair- 
man), P. II. Jones, A. M. Dawkins, II. 8. Taylor, 8. Shepherd, A. L. McEwin, 
Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. R. Birks (Principal Roseworthy 
College), and II. C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. Geo. Jeffrey, R. H. Martin, J. W. Sandford, and 
A. J. Cooke. 

Experimental Plots in Semi- Arid Areas. — The Director of Agriculture reported that 
arrangements had been made to conduct experiments in semi-arid areas on the property 
of Mr. A. J. Bartlett, Willowie. 

Water Meter Headings. — The Secretary reported that the resolution of the Upper 
North Conference requesting that meter readings be posted to landowners, had been 
submitted to the Commissioner of Public Works, who had decided that owing to the 
extra cast involved the request would not bo granted, but district engineers in country 
centres had been instructed to place the readings in letter-boxes where such were con- 
ven ion tly a va il a ble. 

Dairy Cuttle Improvement . — The decision of the Dairy Advisory Committee that it 
was unable to support the request of the Southern Conference to alter the Act for the 
purpose of having bulls registered at nine months old instead of six months was received. 

Boxihorn and Wild Melon,. — It was decided, in accordance with a letter received from 
the Executive Committee of the Local Government Association, to bring under the notice 
of the Laughornc’s Creek Branch that the Southern Conference resolution concerning 
boxthorn and wild melon should be referred to the Local Government Association 
through a district council. 

Press Reports. — The following resolution of the Redhill Branch (dated August 5th) 
was read: — “That this Branch is of opinion that the associated papers are not pub- 
lishing unbiased opinions of reports concerning \ rimary producers, and we request that 
the Board bring this under the notice of all Branches throughout the State, or we request 
this to be published through the Journal of Agriculture . M It was decided to forward 
a copy of the resolution to the associated papers. 


Clearing 



that Scrub. 

CAMPBELL’S 


PATENT SCRUB RAKE 

WILL DO THE WORK OF 15 MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER. 

Scrub Rollers, Fire Rakes (all 
sizes), Tubular Sack Trucks 
and Bag Elevators, Wheel- 
bairows. Earth Scoops, Etc. 

And now the famous patent 
CLOVER RAKES. 

— o — 

ALL PARTICULARS FROM— 

J. L. CAMPBELL & COY., 

147, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


T 
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Fruit Buds of Apple Trees . — Hills Conference resolution — ‘ 1 That the Waite Agri- 
cultural Research Institute be requested to initiate research work into the development 
of the fruit buds in the apple, with a view to determining as to what period the wood 
bud changes into the fruit bud.” It was decided to refer this matter to the Chief 
Horticultural Instructor for a report as to whether any information is already available. 

Controlling Fruit Crops . — Hills Conference resolution — i 1 That steps be taken t) 
investigate tlio possibility of controlling fruit crops by systematic manuring.” It was 
decided to refer this to the Chief Horticultural Instructor for report. 

Destruction of Foxes. — Hills Conference resolution — “That this Conference requests 
that considering the damage done by the fox, the month of March be set aside for the 
simultaneous destruction of foxes, and that it be an offence to liberate any fox.” It 
was decided to refer this to the Minister for consideration under the Vermin Act, and 
that the month of February be added in the resolution. 

Sugar Industry. — Hills Conference resolutions: — (a) “That this Conference heartily 
supports the action taken by the Fruitgrowers ’ and Market Gardeners’ Association in 
their efforts to bring about a better position from the fruitgrowing point of viow in 
the sugar industry”; (b) “That this Conference emphatically disapproves of the pre- 
sent agreement between the Commonwealth Government and the Queensland sugar 
interests, and strongly urges that the agreement bo not renewed”; (r) “that the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture be requested to bring the foregoing resolutions under the 
notice of the Sugar Inquiry Committee appointed by the Prime Minister. It was deckled 
to forward the resolutions to the Minister with the indorsement of the Board. Mr. Taylor 
voted against this motion, as he was of opinion that the resolutions should not receive 
the Board 7 s endorsement. The Secretary was instructed to inform the, Longwood Branch 
that no action would be taken with the request that a circular be sent to Branches 
urging them to bring the foregoing resolutions pointedly before the Federal* members 
representing South Australia. Any action in this respect must be taken by the Branch 
itself. 

Opossums . — Hills Conference resolution — “That there be no open season for 
opossums and that landholders be the only persons allowed to take opossums on their 
own property.” On account of the damage which is done to lambing flocks during the 
open seasons for opossums it was decided to request that the opinion of the Inspector 
under the Animals and Birds Protection Acts be obtained on the above resolution. 

Advisory Committees . — Hills Conference resolution — “That Branches of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau form Advisory Committees to advise new settlers coming into the district 
of the capabilities of land which they intend to take up.” It was decided to refer 
this matter to next Congress so that all Branches would lx? able to express their views 
on the matter. 

Gumosis in Apricots. — Hills Conference resolution — “That results of investigations 
into the cause of and remedy for gumosis of apricots be made available at the Confer- 
ence of n on -irrigated fruit areas at Angaston in November.” The Secretary reported 
that the Chief Horticultural Instructor had promised to act in accordance with the 
resolution. 

Fallow Competitions . — Congress resolution — “That Judges have power to award prizes 
in fallow competitions without taking moisture content.” This was referred to the 
Competition Committee. 

State Bank at Alawoona . — Murray Lands Conference resolution — “That this Confer- 
ence desires to bring to the notice of the authorities the desirability of establishing a 
Branch of the State Bank at Alawoona at an early date in order to help the development; 
of the district.” It was decided to refer this resolution to the State Bank. 

Voting at Conferences . — Murray Lands Conference resolution — “That at the 1931 
Conference each Branch represented appoint two of their members to act as delegates 
to vote on business matters that come before the Conference.” This arrangement 
received the approval of the Board. 
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Cost of Wheat Growing. — Murray Lands Conference resolution — ‘ ‘ That the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be requested to continue to carry on the work of investigating costs 
relating to the growing of wheat. ” It was decided to refer this resolution to the 
Director of Agriculture for report. 

Division of Conference District . — Murray Lands Conference resolution — ‘ ‘ That the 
Advisory Board be requested to consider the advisability of dividing the present Murray 
Malice Lands Conference District into two Conferences . ’ 9 This received the approval 
of the Board, and the Secretary was instructed to report on how it is proposed to divide 
the district. 

Exchange on Cheques . — Eyre Peninsula (Kimba) Conference — ‘ ‘That this Conference 
strongly protests against the increased exchange on cheques on Eyre Peninsula. ’ 1 In 
connection with this resolution, the Secretary read the following letter which was for- 
warded by the Secretary of the Associated Banks to the Miltalie Branch in July last: — 

* ‘ The banks note the protest of your Society, and regret that they cannot see their way 
(dear to revert to the old rate. I am instructed to advise you that the increased rates 
apply only as between towns situated on Eyre Peninsula and the remainder of the State; 
the rates are based on the time it takes to communicate by mail with towns on the 
West Coast, which involves lo&& of interest to the banks, and on the increasing cost of 
maintenance of banking facilities in distant towns. I may point out that South Aus- 
tralia has long enjoyed rates of inland exchange which are less than those ruling in 
other States. The rate to be charged is 2s. (id. per cent., with a minimum of (id. In 
calculating rates over (id. amounts of exchange will be calculated to the nearest 3d.” It 
was decided to forward the Conference resolution to the Associated Banks. 

Conferences, Etc., on Public Holidays. — Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference reso- 
lution — ‘‘That 1 11*3 Department of Agriculture bo requested not to hold Conferences or 
Visiting Days at the Experimental Farms on public holidays.” The resolution was 
received and noted for future action. 

Wheat in Second-hand Bags . — Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference Resolution — 
‘‘That this Conference requests the Advisory Board of Agriculture to approach the 
wheat merchants with a request to allow farmers to sell their wheat in good sound 
second hand bags.” It was decided not to take any further action in this matter. 

Price of Super. — Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference resolution — “That Branches 
on Eyre Peninsula co-operate in an endeavor to present a request to superphosphate 
manufacturers and distributors on Eyre Peninsula to allow farmers a reduction in the 
price of super of the amount of commission paid to agents, provided that farmers sent 
in their orders direct to manufacturers.” At the request of members Mr. Shepherd 
promised to furnish a report to the Board. 


SUMMER FODDER CROPS 

Now is the time to sow 

SUDAN GRASS, MAIZE, MILLET, SORGHUM, 
LUCERNE, &c. 

New Seed now Available 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

13, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Climatological Station at Witdwna, — Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference resolution 
— “That this Conference desires to have Wudinna reinstalled as a climatological 
station. ’ ’ Referred to the Meteorological Department, 

Journal of Agriculture Subscription . — The Secretary reported that in accordance with 
a resolution of the 1929 Congress, the Minister had approved of a charge of 2s, 6d. 
(half of the usual rate) being made to members of Branches. This arrangement dated 
from August 1st, and Branches have been advised that all members on the roll at that 
date must subscribe if they desire to receive the Journal . Applications for membership 
after the above date must be accompanied by the subscription fee, unless the nominee is a 
member of a family and living in the same house as a subscriber. As the Journal volume 
begins in August, the rates will be 2s. 6d. for nominations submitted from August to 
January, and Is. 6d. from February to July. Life members and Branch Secretaries 
will be exempt from payment. 

Alteration in Name of Brmoh . — The Board approved of the alteration of the name 
of the “Boor’s Plains and Thrington” Branch to “Boor’s Plains.’ ’ 

New Branches . — Approval was given to the formation of the following new Branches 
and foundation members respectively: — Parrabie (Women's) — Mesdames Y. Hamdorf, 
Threadgold, E. Isaacson, R. Hamilton, W. Watts, F. Gravestoeks, Young, A. J. Beelitz, 
G. Tape, H. Cabot, N. Catford, A. Lahne, J. Ferine, M. J. White, and Misses L. Beelitz 
and D. Hamilton; Waddxkee Bodes — Messrs. J. W. Darby, H. C. Matthews, J. C. 
Higgins, C. Schumacher, H. Lavery, C. Chapman, D. F. Yares, W. Y. Richardson, 
and E. J. Hier. 

Life Member . — Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred on Mr. 
J. M. Souter, Wirrulla. 

New Members . — The undermentioned wore approved as members of the following 
Branches: — Morehard — F. Mills; Pinnaroo — I. Edwards; Tweedvale — W. Erdmann: 
Upper Wakefield — R. Michael, B. Healey, J. Kiley, M. Kiley, jun , J. J. Ellery, E. 
Neumann, L. Neumann, A. Schultz, J. Simon; Springton — R. C. Royal; Overland 
Corner — F. Suter; Millicent— W. P. Merten; j ’ask evil le — G. E. Meier; Rendelsham— 
A. Orchard, II. Carthew; Owen — C. Baker; Greenock — 0. Grossman, A. Arnold, 0. C. 
Werfel, G. Schluter; Marama— W. Plant, A. W. Jarrett; Wallala— C. Hortop, J. Lewis; 
Wirrilla — R. F. Kelly, G. Pulford; Gladstone — W. 0. Roberts; Wepewie — II. W. Noske; 
McLaren Flat — R. Spriggs; Tantanoola — L. J. C. Osborne; Pygory — F. J. Brown; 
Bowhill — L. E. Tolhurst, W. H. Smith; Koolunga — E. T. Bentley; Rosedale — W. 
Cooper, C. Grimmctt, A. Lehmann, C. Lienert; Kalyan — J. Sherrah; Truro — A. C. 
Tuckwcll; Blackwood — G. A. Morphett; Paruna— A. E. Stribblos; Netherton— C. 
Krueger, E. R. Kriu*ger; MacGillivray — W. IT. Kent, W. Cooksley; Blyth — T. Williams, 
F. J. Clarke, R. Jones; Pinnaroo Women’s — Mrs. 0. O’Loughlin; Maltec — V. Schwarz, 
P. Schwarz, J. Kerin; Wolseley — W. Nethercott, G. Nicholls; Wandearah — J. W. Eagle; 
Pinkawillinie — S. W. Sampson, L. Carlson, J. Rohrlach; Pinnaroo — K. J. Edwards; 
Renmark — F. Townsend, J. Price, K. G. L. Yorwer; Parilla Well Women’s — Miss 
Snelling; Owen — A. G. Bowyer; Riverton — Mr. R. Longbottom. 

Federal Disabilities Committee . — The Chairman and Mr. A. L. McEwin were appointed 
to confer with the South Australian Committee on Federal Disabilities in tho matter 
of arranging for witnesses and evidence to be tendered before the Commonwealth Joint 
Committee on Public Accounts in its inquiry on South Australia’s disabilities under 
Federation. 

Delays in Drought Betief Payments . — In reply to the resolution of the Upper North 
Conference on the question of delays in making payments for goods supplied under 
drought relief, a report from the Department indicated that delays were caused through 
certain forms not being received and through an error in names being submitted in con- 
nection with one of the payments. > 
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Closing of Experimental Farms. — The following resolutions were read: — (a) Murray 
Lands Conference — “That this Conference views with alarm the press reports that 
there is a possibility of the Veitch Experimental Farm being closed, and enters a strong 
protest against any such action if contemplated by the Government . 9 9 (6) Eyre 

Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference — (i.) “That the Government be requested to recon- 
sider the proposal to close the Experimental Farms”; (ii.) “That a petition be pre- 
sented to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture to carry on the Minnipa Experimental Farm 
on a commercial basis until such time* as the financial position improves.” It was. 
decided that the Chairman and Mr. A. M. Dawkins should wait on the Minister to discuss 
the matter with him. 

Entire x for Veitch Farm . — Murray Lands Conference resolution — “That the Govern- 
ment be asked to secure two entires (Clydesdales) to Vie stationed at Veitch Experi- 
mental Farm, and travel the district.” Further action was not taken with regard to this, 
resolution. 

Encouraging the Breeding of Draught Horses. — Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Confer- 
ence resolution — i * That the Government devise some scheme of encouraging the breeding 
of draught horses in the State.” This was referred to the committee appointed to con- 
sider a previous resolution on the question of subsidising the xmrehase of stallions. Mr. 
A. L. McEwin was added to the personnel of the committee. 

Concession Freights on Floclc Earns, — Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference resolu- 
tion — “That the Government be approached to assist the farmers by granting them 
concession freights on approved flock rams procured for the purpose of building up 
their flocks.” It was decided to refer this to the Railways Commissioner. 

Freight Concessions on Wheat and Super. — Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference 
resolution — “That the South Australian Railways be requested to reduce the freight on 
wheat and super on the Eyre Peninsula lines by 25 per cent, to compensate for the 
low price of wheat.” To be referred to the Railways Commissioner. 

Pure-bred Cows for Minnipa . — Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference resolution — 
“That the Department of Agriculture be requested to supply two pure-bred milking 
shorthorn cows to the Minnipa Experimental Farm for the purpose of breeding stock 
for distribution throughout this and the surrounding districts.” Further action on this 
resolution was deferred. 

Subsidies for Crop Competitions . — Congress resolution — “That representations be 
made to the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture requesting that Crop Competition 
subsidies be continued.” Owing to the financial position it was decided not to take 
further action. 

Marketing of Wheat. — Congress resolution — “That in view of the keen competition 
overseas and in order to improve our standard cf saleable wheat we believe that the 
adoption of the system of branding of wheat bags similar to that in Western Australia 
would prove advantageous to South Australian wheat growers, and that all wheat be 
marketed on grade instead of the present F.A.Q. ” The Secretary was instructed to 
make further inquiries from the West Australian Department of Agriculture in regard! 
to the working of the Act. 

Agricultural Instructors as Judges at Country Shows. — Congress resolution — “That 
Instructors of the Department of Agriculture be allowed to judge at Country Shows.” 
In view of the previous decision of the Minister it was decided not to take further 
action. 

Blackwood Experimental Orchard . — Hills Conference resolution — “This meeting desires 
to place on record its appreciation of the good work carried on in the Blackwood Experi- 
mental Orchard, and trust that the Government finds sufficient funds to ensure con- 
tinuity of this work . 7 * This resolution was referred to the Minister for his consideration. 

Pritr to the Board meeting the Principal of the College (Mr. W. R. Birks) conducted 
members over the science laboratories and several places of interest particularly asso- 
ciated with the experimental work of the institution. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandfoed & Co., Limited, reported on November 3rd, 1030: — 

Butter. — It is pleasing to record that owing to the continuance of spring rains in 
October the production of butter has been well maintained, and although the peak period 
of production has passed, the supplies should keep up well, as there is an abundance of 
feed in most districts. Values have eased from time to time because of the weakness 
in the London market, and as considerable shipments go forward each week, values are 
.governed by rates obtainable there. Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 2}d. ; 
prints and delivery extra; second and third grades, Is. 0$d. (these prices are .subject 
to the stablization levies); best separators, ]ld. to Is.; well-conditioned store and col- 
lectors ; , 8£d. to 9Jd. per lb.; pastry lots lower. 

Eggs. — Supplies of eggs have continued heavy, but with this commodity also the flush 
of the season is passed, and quantities are showing a slight decrease, although there is 
a considerable surplus still being packed for London and. taken up by pulpers and 
picklers for winter use. Rates have continued fairly steady. Ordinary country lots, 
hen 5^d. per dozen, duck 64 d. per dozen; guaranteed infertile higher. 

Cheese. — There is still a steady improvement in quantities from the South-Eastern 
factories, and as a surplus is now available over and above local and interstate demands, 
arrangements are being made to export tonnage to London. Rates are lower than have 
ruled for many years past, but this applies also to all produce. New makes, large to 
loaf, 0 ! ld. to Gild, per lb.; semi-matuied and matured, to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. — As usual at this time of the year there is not a great quantity of almonds 
being marketed as the bulk of them has been sold ere this. There, is a good demand 
for all lines, although values eased in Brandis during the past few weeks. Brandis, 
74d. to 8d.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 7£d.; hardshells, 4d. to 4£d.; kernels, ,1s. Gd. to 
Is. '7d. per lb. 

Honey. — The demand for honey is negligible. During the month there was a little 
hand to mouth trade done in prime clear extracted lines, but lower grades are very 
-difficult to quit even at low prices. Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 4d. to 
4£d,; best quality candied lots, 4d. to 4£d,; second grade, 2d. to 3d. per lb. 

Beeswax. — M eeting with ready sale and prices are steady; Is. 4£d. to Is. 5£d. per 
lb., according to sample. 

Bacon. — Ample supplies of bacon have been marketed each week, and values have 
-continued fairly steady. There is a good demand now coming in for the Christmas 
trade, and bacon factory small goods are also in better request. Best local sides, lO^d. 
to lid.; best local factory-cured middles, lO^d. to : ll$d.; large, 9d.; local rolls, lid. 
to Hid.; Geo. Farmer’s 1 ‘Sugar Cane” brand hams, Is. 5d.; local hams, Is. to Is. Id.; 
Geo. Farmer’s * * Sugar Cane” brand lard in packets lid,, in bulk 10d.; local lard, 10id. 
per lb. in prints. 

Live Poultry. — The demand for live poultry shows an improvement due to the 
fact that many purchasers and produco dealers are securing their supplies for Christmas 
and placing same away in refrigerators ; also Broken Hill buyers are operating still, and 
all lots submitted at the various markets each week have Heen readily cleared. One 
or two clearing sales of pure-bred poultry were held on the farms during the month, 
and were well attended, afid satisfactory prices obtained. Prime roosters, 4s. 6d. to 
5s. Gd.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. lOd. 
to 3s. 3d.; chickens lower. Heavy-weight hens, 3s. 6d. to 4s, 3d.; medium hens, 2s. lOd. 
to 3s* 3d.; light hens, 2s. to 2s. 8d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. Geese, 4s. 
to 6s.; prime young muscovy drakes, 4s. 9d. to 6s.; ducks, good conditioned, 3s. 9d. 
to 4s. 6d.; ducks, fair conditioned, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 3d.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good 
to prime condition, lid. to Is. 2d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 8d. to 
lOd. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 7Jd. each. 

Potatoes. — New Western Australian Delawares, 9s. to 9s. 6d. per cwt.; new locals, 
10s. to 10s. 6d. per cwt.; Best South-Eastern and Victorian, 7s. to 8s. per cwt. § 

Pnions. — B est brown, 7s. 6d. per cwt.; new white, 8s. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
SEPTEMBER, 1930. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels) 232 

Bananas (bushels) 8,891 

Citrus — 

Grape fruit (bushels) 3 

Lemons (bushels) 25 

Oranges (bushels) 22 

Passion fruit (bushels) 428 

Pears (bushels) 7 

Pineapples (bushels) 1,269 

Tomatoes (bushels) 5 

Peanuts (bags) 448 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) 15 

Beans (bushel) 1 

Carrots (bags) 108 

Cucumbers (bushels) 156 

Peas (bag) 1 

Potatoes (bags) 17,350 

Swedes (bags) 51 

Bulbs (packages) 38 

Plants (packages) 62 

Boots, grass (packages) 4 

Seeds (packages) 88 

Trees, fruit (packages) 108 

Wine casks (number) 2,614 

Fumigated — 

Trees, fruit (packages) 85 

Wine casks (number) 28 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels) 9 

Citrus — 

Lemons (bushels) 4 

Oranges (bushels) 2 

Potatoes (bags) 52 

Second-hand cases (number) 2 

Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number) 200 

Federal Quarantine A of. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c 1,046 153,323 

No. 

Plants 2 51 

. Sup. ft. 

Timber 70,278 968,544 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

England — Oranges (packages) 34 

Belgium — Oranges (packages) 10 

Scotland — Oranges (packages) '* 12 

Germany — Oranges (packages) 10 

Java— Oranges (packages) 500 

New Zealand — Oranges (packages) .. 100 

Seeds (packages) . 88 

Plants (package) 1 

U.8.A. — Seeds (package) 1 

India — Apples (packages) 50 

Potatoes (packages) 10 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
OCTOBER, 1930. 

Imports. 

Interstate , 

Apples (bushels) 179 

Bananas (bushels) 7,794 

Citrus — 

Grape-fruit (bushel) . . I 

Lemons (bushels) .. . „ . . 117 

Oranges (bushels) . .. 27 

Passion fruit (bushels) 350 

Pawpaws (bushel) 1 

Pineapples (bushels) 390 

Cane, sugar (bushels) 16 

Peanuts (bags) . . 445 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) 10 

Walnuts (package) 1 

Cabbages (bag) 1 

Carrots (bags) 350 

Cauliflowers (bag) 1 

Cucumbers (bags) 695 

Marrows (package) 1 

Onions (bags) 830 

Peas (bags) 2 

Potatoes (bags) 8,738 

Potatoes, sweet (package) 1 

Swedes (bags) ' 16 

Moss (packages) 4 

Bulbs (packages) 42 

Plants (packages) 43 

Roots, grass (packages) 2 

Seeds (packages) 84 

Trees, citrus (packages) 5 

Wine casks (number) 2,703 

Second-hand cases (number) 160 

Fumigated — 

Wine casks (number) 24 

Second-hand cases (number) 160 

Rejected — * 

Bananas (bushels) 15 

Citrus — 

Oranges (bushel) 4 

Potatoes (bags) 346 

Potatoes, sweet (package) 3 

Overseas . 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number) 686 

Fumigated — 

Wino casks (nUinber) 10 

Federal Quarantine Act , 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c. . . 1,109 178,488 

No. 

Plants . * 1 30 

Sup. ft. 

Timber . .. .. 94,193 ,3,305,699 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce AcA . 

New Zealand — Oranges (packages) 585 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of October, 1930, 
also the average precipitation to the end of October, and the average annual rainfall. 


Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

Station. 

For 

Oct,, 

1930. 

To \ 
end j 
Oct., 
1930 

Av’ge 
to end 
Oct. 

Av'gs 

tanual 

Rain- 

fall. 



Lower North- 

- — r 

— i continued 


4*78 

Brinkworth .... 

2-70 

11*46 

14-03 

16-01 

5*92 

Blyth 

2*64 

11-23 

14*96 

16*94 

6*53 

Clare 

3*56 

18*51 

22*15 

24-07 

8*04 

Mintaro 

3*38 

18-16 

21*10 

23*51 

8*68 

Watervale 

3*59 

15*98 

2439 

27-24 

12*12 

Auburn 

3*73 

17*24 

21-62 

24-12 

11*85 

Hoyleton 

3*12 

9*97 

15*48 

17*66 

12*43 

Balaklava ..... 

3-44 

10*64 

13*82 

15*99 

1201 

Port Wakefield . 

2-61 

8-14 

11*69 

13*08 

10-89 

Terowie 

1*84 

7*39 

11*51 

13-68 

13-60 

Yarcowie 

1*84 

7*45 

11*94 

13*81 

9*60 

Hallett 

2*79 

11*57 

14*42 

16*55 

10*10 

! Mount Biyan . . 

2-98 

12*52 

14*78 

16*87 

11*54 

1 Kooringa 

3-58 

12*92 

16*02 

18*00 

17-78 

j Farrell’s Flat . . 

3-33 

12*60 

16*78 

18*82 

12-27 






23*15 

West of Murray Range. 


15*41 

j Manoora 

2*86 

13*62 

16*81 

18*97 

12-66 

j Saddleworth . . . 

3-49 

15*36 

17*42 

19*65 

19-47 

Marrabel 

3-54 

16*25 

17*75 

19-92 

16-01 

Riverton 

3-46 

14*96 

18*63 

20*80 

11*00 

Tarlee 

3-39 

14*16 

16*04 

18*16 

12*47 

Stockport 

3-41 

14*50 

14*83 

16*88 

10*69 

j Hamley Bridge . 

3-02 

12*53 

14*68 

16*67 

1314 

i Kapunda 

3-68 

15*23 

17*67 

19*98 

13*36 

S Freeling 

2-95 

13-20 

15*90 

18*03 

11*71 

1 Greenock 

3-55 

16-36 

19-26 

21*70 

12*57 

i Truro 

3-74 

15*01 

17*97 

20*21 

* 

Stockwell 

3*72 

16*59 

17*89 

20*30 

13*40 

' Nuriootpa 

3-75 

16*89 

18*35 

20*74 

14*57 

Angaston 

3-78 

17-68 

20-04 

22*58 


Tanunda 

319 

16-17 

19*86 

22*20 


Lyndoch 

3-05 

17*99 

21*24 

23*71 

8*53 

Williamstown. . . 

3-17 

21*30 

25*16 

27*84 

8*38 






8*39 

Adelaide Plains. 



8*04 

Owen 

3-30 

13*18 

— 

*14*22 

9*71 

■ Mallala 

2-69 

11*56 

14-85 

10*77 


Roseworthy 

3-42 

13*77 

15*47 

17*46 


Gawler 

2-61 

13*22 

17*09 

19*14 

13*38 

Two Wells 

2-49 

11-13 

14*12 

15*88 

14*08 

Virginia 

2-37 

11*93 

15*34 

17*30 

16*56 

Smithfield 

2*33 

13*08 

15*43 

17*58 

18*20 

Salisbury 

2-27 

13*91 

16*67 

18*03 

16*94 

Adelaide 

2-80 

16*82 

18*96 

21*10 

17*95 

Glen Osmond . . 

3-59 

20*27 

23*59 

26*19 

16*44 

Magill 

2*27 

18*77 

23*00 

25*77 

15*89 

18*53 

Mount 

Lofty 

Ranges. 


15*99 

Teatree Gully . . . 

2-35 

17*78 

24*68 

27*70 

17*02 

Stirling West . . 

4*68 

36*18 

42*83 

47*04 

19*53 

Uraidla 

3*99 

30-61 

40*28 

44*38 

18*92 

Clarendon 

2*47 

23*29 

29-96 

33*03 

15*40 

Morphett Vale . 

2*01 

16*75 

20*46 

2278 

15*61 

Noarlunga 

2*15 

14*80 

18*68 

20*49 

15*78 

Willunga 

1*98 

19*07 

23*85 

2607 


Aldinga 

1-40 

14 45 

18*42 

20*43 


Station. 


For 

Oct., 

1930. 


To 

end 

Oct., 

1930. 


Av*ge 
to end 
Oct. 


i 

Fab North and Upper North, 

Oodnadatta 2*33 3*93 

Marree 1*83 5*64 

Farina 1*35 5*53 

Copley 1*42 6*55 

Beltana 1*29 5*86 

Blinman 1*42 7*16 

Hookina 1*49 7*69 

Hawker 1*90 8-28 

Wilson 1-48 7*30 

Gordon 1*25 7*47 

Quom 1*48 >62 

Port Augusta .... 1 *54 5*92 

Bruce 1*27 7*06 

Hammond 1*67 6*95 

Wilmington 1*82 9-26 

WillOwie 1*77 1197 

Melrose 2*06 12*42 

Booleroo Centre. . . 1*89 10*52 

PortGermein 2*62 9*52 

Wirrabara 2*59 12*09 

Appila 2* 42 9*39 

Cradock 1*40 7*97 

Carrieton 1*42 8*92 

Johnburg 1*47 8*58 

Eurelia 1*06 7*31 

Orroroo 1*70 8*65 

Nack&ra 1*64 9*01 

Black Rock 1*69 8*01 

Oodlawirra 1 *71 9*06 

Peterborough 1*61 7*60 I 11*32 

Yongala 2-25 9*50 | 12*40 


3*90 

4*70 

5*40 

6*63 

7*16 

10*29 

9*56 

10*52 

10*13 

9*05 

11*77 

8*15 

8*33 

9*78 

15*72 

10*47 

20*76 

13*41 

10*83 

17*23 

12*83 

9*31 

10*56 

8*89 

1110 

11*48 

9*52 

10*70 


Yunta 

Waukaringa 

Mannahill 

Cookburn 

Broken Hill,N.S,W. 


North-East. 

M3 
0*81 
1-35 
0*73 
105 


5*10 

4*53 

6*62 

4*15 

6*23 


7*07 

678 

6*85 

6*66 

8*12 


Lower North. 


PortPirie 

2-32 

8*21 

11*69 

Port Broughton . 

2-21 

9*56 

12*61 

Bute 

2-76 

10-46 

13*98 

Laura 

2*60 

10*70 

16*16 

Caltowie 

2-47 

10-46 

14*85 

Jamestown 

2-26 

11*34 

15*68 

Gladstone 

3-17 

11-07 

14-47 

Crystal Brook .... 

3*05 

3*65 

11-02 

10.01 

14*04 

Narridy 

Redhilf 

3*42 

3*27 

1-6 OI 
12*20 
12*36 

10*42 

14*25 

14*90 

Spalding 

3*72 

11*71 

16*90 

Gulnara 

4*02 

13*41 

16*53 

Yaoka 

3*47 

12*60 

13*59 

Koolunga 

3*20 

[ 10*88 

13*75 

Snowtown. 

3*29 

! 

11*25 

14*05 
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RAINFALL — continued. 



Mount Lom Ranges — contd. 

Myponga 2-44 23*84 26*41 

Noman ville 1*70 16*06 18*95 

Yankalilla 2*24 16*41 20*9* 

Mount Pleasant .. 3 37 21*14 24*81 

Birdwood 2*96 21*96 26*61 

Qumeracha 3*23 26*60 30*31 

Millbrook Reservoir 2*69 24*58 31*95 

Tweedvale ....... 3*02 28*17 32*9( 

Woodside 2*81 23*42 29*51 

Ambleside 3*37 26*44 31*9' 

Naim© 3*66 22*62 25*5* 

Mount Barker 4*15 29*90 28*8* 

Eohunga 2*82 23*48 30*3* 

Macclesfield 2*86 21*14 27*61 

Meadows 2*92 24*24 32*91 

Strathalbyn 2*61 13*71 17*4< 

Murray Flats and Valley 


Meningie 2*78 

Milang 1*05 

Langhome’s Creek 1*97 

Wellington 1*74 

Tailem Bend 2*90 

Murray Bridge . . . 2*41 

Callington 2*15 

Mannum 2*41 

Palmer 3*05 

Sedan 3*19 

Swan Reach 3*08 

Blanchetown 2*66 

Eudunda 3*42 

Sutherlands 2*61 

Morgan 3*66 

Waikerie 3*83 

Overland Comer . . 2*64 

Loxton 3*59 

Renmark 2*20 

West of Spbng 

Eucla 1*72 

Nullarbor 1*94 

Fowler’s Bay .... 1*75 

Penong 1*99 

Koonibba 0*91 

Denial Bay 1*32 

Ceduna 1*10 

Smoky Bay 1*06 

Wirnula 2*36 

Streaky Bay 1*96 

Chandada 1*54 

Mixmip a 2*26 

Kyanoutta 2*36 

Talia 2*27 

Port EUiston 2*16 

Yeelanna 1*54 

C ummins ........ 1*06 

Port Lincoln 0*85 

Tumby 1*10 

Ungarra 2*08 

Qanrow 1*81 

Amo Bay ....... 2*15 


2*78 14*03 16* 

1*65 10*22 13* 
1*97 12*40 12- 

1*74 11*36 12 

2*90 12*76 12 
2*41 9*56 12 

2*15 11*64 13* 
2*41 9*68 10 

3*05 12*88 13- 
3*19 11*09 10- 
3*08 8*77 9- 

2*66 7*89 9- 

3*42 14*55 15* 
2*61 9*85 8- 

3*66 9*39 7- 

3*83 10*51 8* 

2*64 8*47 8- 

3*59 10*86 10* 
2*20 8*16 8* 

Spencer’s Gulf. 
1*72 I 13*32 I - 


West of Spencer’s Gulf — contd . 

ill 3*00 12*12 10*70 1*12-14 

i 4*07 13*89 13*04 14*63 

>11 2*25 8*27 9*98 11*25 

die 2*90 10*71 12*12 13*89 

Le’s Peak .. 3*16 11*42 13*35 15*13 

ba 2*98 11*15 10*02 *11-92 

Yorke Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

2*66 

10*09 

12*64 

Kadina 

2*41 

10*07 

14*28 

Moonta ....... 

2*48 

10*90 

13*68 

Paskeville 

2*63 

10*01 

14*21 

Maitland 

2*47 

14*31 

18*21 

Ardrossan 

1*99 

10*82 

12*67 

Port Victoria . . 

1*56 

11*86 

13*89 

Curramulka .... 

2*61 

14*11 

16*33 

1 Minlaton 

1*89 

12*68 

16*31 

| Pt. Vinoent .... 

2*12 

11*96 

13*03 

i Brentwood .... 

1*45 

11*55 

13*99 

Ji Stansbury 

1*90 

11*84 

15*41 

! Warooka 

1*53 

12*86 

16*23 

j Yorketown .... 

1*24 

13*63 

15*51 

' Edithburgh .... 

0*99 

11*23 

14*89 


South 

Cape Borda .... 

Kingscote 

Penneshaw .... 
Victor Harbor . . 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Copeville 

Meribah 

Al&woona 

Mindari© 

Sandalwood .... 

Karoonda 

Pinnaroo 

Parilla 

Lameroo 

Parrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s Plains • 
Coomandook ... 

Coonalpyn 

Tintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown .... 

Wolseley 

Frances 

Naracoorte .... 

Penola 

Luoindale 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Millioent ...... 

Kalangadoo . ... 

Mount Gambler 


and South-East. 


0*78 

24*86 

2*310 

1-12 

20*81 

17*57 

1-14 

12*34 

16*55 

1*99 

16*42 

19*45 

1*89 

13*32 

17*84 

2*30 

12*93 

15*93 

2*37 

8*43 

— 

3*82 

10*16 

9*12 * 

3*03 

9*58 

8*72 * 

2*79 

9*78 

10*16 

2*47 

10*61 

11*83 

3*31 

12*74 

12*56 

2*99 

10*29 

12*88 

3*82 

11*24 

12*25 

3*56 

12*83 

14*25 

3*38 

12*90 

12*73 

3*25 

13*75 

14*66 

3*85 

13*38 

14*41 

2*07 

11*54 

13*66 

2*63 

12*90 

15*35 

2*76 

13*74 

16*56 

2*18 

13*30 

16*55 

2*18 

16*22 

15*73 

2*68 

16*61 

17*07 

2*67 

17*03 

16*32 

2*37 1 

18*81 

17*59 

2*29 

21*14 1 

20*06 

2*30 

22*73 

23*30 

3*81 

22*26 

20*72 

2*50 

20*96 | 

22*00 

2*66 

25*16 

22*46 

2*07 

25*38 

24*73 

2*84 

26*72 

27*10 

2*54 

27*69 

28*99 

2*28 

20*18 

27*34 


Denotes average tor less than 10-year perfod-~OodlawtorA (1 year), Koonibba (— >» B-udall (5), 
Medbah (9), Owen (5), Denial Bay (9), Klmba (9), Alawoone (8), Bucla (1). Wlrrulla (1). 
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INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS — continued. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates ot 
Meetings. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

tffttimk ttti 

487 



Roberts and Verran ...... 

t 

5 

B 

tfmilflva 

* 

5 

3 

Rockwood 

| 

3 


Meribah 

487 

10 

8 

Rosedale 

428 



Milana 

442 

8 

R 

Roaewortby 

t 



MHlendilla 

487 

B 

R 

Rosy Pine. 

i 



Millicent 

• 

28 

26 

Rndall 

• 

4 

2 

MliljjnAnt Women’s 

415 



Saddleworth 

428 

t 

7 

" B 

Mlltalle 

483 

1 

R 

Saddleworth Women's .... 

4 

2 

Mlndarle 

* 

7 

5 1 

Salisbury 

m 

11 

p 

IflnnlM 

483 



Salt Creek 

m 


Modbury 

• 

— 



Sandalwood 

* 


— 

Monarto South 

487 

— 



Scott's Bottom 

t 

1 

6 

Moonta 

* 



_ 

Shoal Bay 

448 

4 

2 


* 

5 

3 

Smoky Bay 

435 


ft 

, , T T „ T t 

Moorook 

488 



Snowtown! 

1 422 

14 

12 

Wnrfthard 

1 


5 

South Kllkerran 

t 

4 

2 

Morphett Yale 

l 

— 


Spalding 

i 



Mount Barker 

442 

5 

3 

Sprinuton 

+ 

5 1 

3 

Mount Bryan 

421 



Stirling 

i 



Mount, rinmnniUM 

443 

6 

4 

Stockport 

• 



Iff mint. Gambler 

415 

14 

12 

Stratlialbvn 

• 



Mount Hope 

t 

4 

2 

Streaky Bay 

* 

28 

26 

Mount Pleasant 

• 

- - - 

-- r- 

Tallem Bend 

* 

18 

11 

Mount Remarkable 

* 

„ 

. 

Talia 

435 

2* 

B 

Mount Sch&nk 

* 



— 

Tantanoola 

416 

1 

6 

Mudamuckla 

• 

8 

18 

Taplan 

* 

4 

2 

Mundalla 

415 

6 

4 

Taragoro 

t 

6 


Murray Bridge 

* 

19 

— 

Tarcowle 

• 




Murray town 

422 

1 

r ^- 

Tarlee 

* 



Mypolonga 


26 

— 

Tatlara 

• 

— 



Myrla 


5 

8 

Thrington 

430 

0 

— 

Hants warra 

1 

6 

4 

Tintinara 

416 

29 


Naracoorte 

i 

8 

IS 

Truro 

10 

B 

Harridy 

422 

6 

R 

Tulkineara 

I 

6 

4 

Manning 

443 





Tweedvale 

i 


4 

Nel&haby 

• 





Two Wells 

429 



Nelshaby Women's 

422 

R 

R 

Ungarra 

* 

13 

11 

Netherton 

438 

19 

R 

Upper Wakefield 

* 

6 


Mew Residence 

• 


... 

Uraldla and Summertown . 

t 

3 

B 

North Booborowle 

422 

~3 

1 

Veltch 

i 

J. 1 


Nuniikomplta 

434 

6 

4 

Virginia 

* 


OT— 

Nunkeri 

438 

5 

3 

Walkerie 

• 

id 

12 

O'Loughlin 

a 

10 

8 

Wallala 

435 

12 

10 

Orroroo 

• 


, - 

Wanbi 

* 

26 

24 

Overland Corner 

438 

4 

R 

Wandearah 

422 

11 

R 

Owen 

428 

— 

5 

Warcowie 

418 

R 

R 

Palable 

434 


OT— 

Warramboo 

* 

4 

2 

Parllla 

a 



— 

Wasleys 

429 

18 

ix 

Parllla Women's 

438 

19 

17 

Wasieys Women's 

t 

• 6 

4 

Parllla Well 

* 

3 

8 

Watervale 

t 



Parllla Well Women's 

t 

R 

R 

Wauraltee 

* 

~4 

2 

Parrakle 

440 


— 

Weavers 

1 

10 

8 

Parana 

480 

7 

5 

Wepowie 

418 

o 

1 

Paskeville 

} 

4 


White's River 

* 

o 

14 

Pata 

f 

7 

~6 

Whyte-Yarcowie 

• 

— OT 


Penneshaw 

* 

__ 

OT— 

Wllkawatt Women's 

• 

18 

16 

Penola | 

416 

1 

6 

WUliamstown Women's . . . 

t 

5 

3 

Penwortham , 

1 

6 

4 

i WlUiamstown 

t 



Petersville ............... , 

i 

4 

2 

iWiilowie 

• 


B 

Pettna 

434 

22 

27 

1 Wilmington 

418 

18 

16 

Ptnbong 

484 

1 

6 

Windsor . . T t T f f , . , , , 

429 



PlnkawtUinie 

435 


i “• 

! Wtrrabara 

422 


OT— 

Ftanaroo 

• 

MOT 


Wirrllla 

* 

g 

B 

Plnnaroo Women's 


7 

5 

! Wtrrulla t T T T T T 

435 

22 

B 

Pooohera 

435 


— 

* Wolseley . 

416 

10 

15 

Port Billot 1 

443 

8 

R 

iWudinna . ... 

t 

Pygery 

1 

1 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should toe a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If tho nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

Meeting held July 4tli. Present : 15 members. The meeting was devoted to discussing 
arrangements for holding hay, crop, and improved pasture competitions. (Secretary, 
Mr. T. Earl.) 


ALLANDALE EAST. 

Meeting held August 8th. Present: 19 members. Mr. C. Winterfield contributed an 
interesting paper, * * Early Days in the Rendelsham District." Matters in connection 
with local competitions were also discussed. (Secretary, Mr. T. Earl.) 


KALANGADOO WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 32.30in.). 

Meeting held August 2nd. Present: Eight members. Mrs. Messenger read an 
instructive paper, " Floor Polishing." A good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mrs. 
Kennedy.) 


KEITH (Average annual rainfall, 17.96in.). 

July 24t!i. — Present: Eight members. 

Tomato Culture. — In the course of a paper dealing with the subject, 4 ‘Tomato 
Growing without Artificial Watering," Mr. A. Densley said he had selected an eastern 
slope of sandy soil on which to grow tomatoes. The seeds were planted thinly in a large, 
flat box, and when the seedlings had developed three leaves they were transplanted 
with a piece of soil adhering to them. It was advisable to choose a dull day for trans- 
planting and space the plants 3ft. apart. No manure was used, but all the wood ashes 
from the house were saved and hoed into the ground from the time of planting until the 
tomatoes were ready to pick. He advised picking the tomatoes directly they showed 
signs of coloring, when they could be put into the shed to ripen off. An important point 
was to keep the ground stirred, particularly after any showers of rain fell. (Secretary, 
Mr. 0. Densley.) 


KONGORONG. 

Meeting held August 11th. Present: 12 members. Mr. E. S. Alcock (District 
Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, "Sheep Diseases.’' The annual report 
was presented, and officers elected. It was decided to record in the minutes the valu- 
able! work performed by Mr. T. Morrison, who had acted in the capacity of Secretary of 
the Branch for 10 years. (Secretary, Mr. S. Johnston.) 


M1LLICENT WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 29.70in.). 

The monthly meeting was held on August 8th, there being present 11 members. The 
following papers were read and were responsible for instructive discussions: — "Hints 
•on Invalid Cooking," Mrs. II. Altschwager; "The Planning of Meals," Mrs. G. 
Millhouse; "Cooking Fish," Mrs. L. Oberlander; "Preserving Fruit" and "Home 
Nursing," Mrs. Vareoe. (Secretary, Mrs. W. Varcoe. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 30.82in.). 

Fifteen members and visitors attended the annual meeting, which was held on July 
11th. The annual report and balance-sheet were submitted by the Secretary, Mr. G. T. 
Gurry, and officers elected for the ensuing year. 


MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.39in.). 

The Annual Meeting was hfcld on August 8th. Mr. R. Dinning occupied the chair. 
Addresses were delivered by Messrs. H. C. Pritchard and E. S. Alcock, of the Department 
of Agriculture. Twelve members were present. (Secretary, Mr. A. Boss.) 
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follows from the ground: — The bottom wire 7 Jin., 14in., 20 Jin., 28Jin., and the barb 
on top of the post. The speaker advised using the posts as soon after cutting as pos- 
sible. If pine posts were allowed to dTy they were inclined to split, which allowed 
water to enter and they soon rotted. (Secretary, Mr. E. Wall.) 

EUEELIA WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.). 

August 6th. — Present : Eight members. 

Cake and Sweets Recipes. — The following recipes were handed in : — Sultana Cake . — 
Beat Jib. of butter to a cream and add Jib. of sugar. Beat again and add 2 eggs, 

and beat for a few minutes and continue until 6 eggs have been used. Mix 11b. of 

sultanas with Jib. flour and a little essence of lemon. Stir gently into the mixture 
and bake for 1J hours in a moderately hot oven. Cream Puffs. — Jib. butter, 1 cup of 

water, place in a saucepan or basin, put on the Are, bring to the boil, and then mix in 

1 cupful of flour. The mixture should be fairly thick. Put aside to eool, then beat 
in 4 eggs, one at a time, and drop on to a cold tray one fair -sized teaspoonful of the 
mixture. The oven should be fairly brisk, and the mixture allowed to bake slowly. 
The puffs take just about 1 hour to cook. Hard Times Cake . — Ingredients : 31bs. flour. 
Jib. currants or sultanas, Jib. dripping, Jib. sugar, 1 pint yeast, and 1J pints milk. 
Method— Sift flour and add currants. Put milk, dripping, and sugar on to heat, 
and stir until the sugar and dripping are melted. Add yeast to flour, then pour on 
milk and mixture and mix all well together to make a stiff dough. Set aside ready to 


METTER’S “NUOIL" DOUBLE GEARED 
SELF-OILING WINDMILLS. 

IK 8I2B8 FROM 6ft. TO 14ft. WHEEL. 

The strongest, best lubricated, best designed, and best governed. 

Pump more water on a lighter breeze. 

No spring on automatic oiling system to break, and no sheet-metal oil conveyors to 
wear out. 

Gained First Prise and Silver Medal Adelaide Show, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 

and 1930 (no entry 1928-29) .. . . 

Also Gold Mod-’ * Att-Anstralian Exhibition, 1930. 

A reliable and useful Investment, and the popular choice of experienced paifcoTbllltg, . . 
farmers, and others. 

METTER’S 5ft "MINOR ” WINDMILLS. 

Most efficient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

MILL ONLT, €9 15/0; on 16ft. OX TOWER, 

£15 16/0; on 20ft. TOWER, £17 17/6. 

METTER’S FUEL STOVES AND 
WASHING COPPERS. 

Use less fuel and retain heat longer. 


WHOLLY MANUFACTURED IN SOUTH 
* AUSTRALIA BY 

METIERS LIMITED, 

98, 99, 100, North Terrace, 

ADELAIDE. 



“VO FEAR or A DROUGHT WITH A 
MUTTERS ABOUT.” 
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rise. Yeast — Save the water in which, potatoes have been boiled, and whilst still warm 
add 4 teaspoonful of tartaric acid, 3 teaspoonsfuls of supar, and $ teaspoonful of salt. 
Bottle until it rises. It is advisable to use a bottle which has previously contained 
yeast or a small quantity of baker's yeast. Coeoanut Tea Cakes — Ingredients: 2 cupfuls 
Hour, 1 small cup of sugar, 1 cup of milk, 4 cup of butter, 3 eggs, essence, teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and 1 cup of coeoanut. Method: Cream butter and sugar, add 
well-beaten eggs, a little at a time, beat well, and add flour with baking powder and 
coeoanut mixed. Add milk, and bake in small pattypans until a nice brown color. 
This takes about 10 minutes. This mixture is sufficient for about 4doz. cakes. Golden 
Crust Sponge — 2 eggs, 14 cupfuls of S.R. flour, 3 teaspoonfuls of butter, and 8 teaspoon- 
fuls of boiling water, essence lemon. Method: Beat eggs until light, dissolve the butter 
in the boiling water and essence of lemon, stir in the flour, put in a sandwich tin, and 
bake for 10 minutes. Ginger Sponge — 2ozs. butter, 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 4 cup treacle, 
14 cupfuls flour, 4 cup milk, a little grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful each of ground ginger, 
spice, and carbonate of soda. Beat butter and sugar to a cream, break in eggs, and 
beat well, add treacle and beat again, add all dry ingredients sifted together, and lastly 
the milk. Cook in greased sandwich tins for 20 minutes. When cold put whipped cream 
between layers, and cover with thin icing, and arrange pieces of preserved ginger on 
the top. Almond Toffee — 2 cupfuls sugar, 1 cup water, dessertspoonful vinegar, 4 tea- 
spoonful of essence lemon. Boil until it will harden when a little is dropped in water, 
pour on plates and strew with toasted almonds. Jubes — Jib. of sugar, loz. gelatine, 
and 1 cup water. Boil sugar and water for 10 minutes, and soak the gelatine in a 
cup full of boiling water, then etir in the gelatine and boil for 15 minutes. Pour in 
2 plates, color half with cochineal, flavor with essence lemon and pineapple. Bet it 
stand all night in a cool place. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Wall.) 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

The Chairman (Mr. T. Ryan) presided over an attendance of nine members and 70 
visitors. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. E. L. Orchard and F. C. Richards, of the 
Department of Agriculture. The meeting concluded with a dance. (Secretary, Mr. A. 
Crossman.) 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, Klin, to 14in.). 

July 22nd. , 

On July 22nd members of the Branch and a large attendance of visitors, in company 
with Mr. W. J. Jfe- v 32»JLr v hard, of the Department of Agriculture, 

made a tourjgf farms in the district. Ten jrikitxbeF? visitors attended the 

Jffnich was held in the evening, when a dd resses " V . *'ed by Messrs. 

*^8pa1ford and Orchard. (Secretary, Mr. E. Roocke.) 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.78in.). 

Mr. H. O. Pritchard (General Secretary Agricultural Bureau) delivered an address, 
4 ‘ Keeping Farm Accounts , 99 at the meeting held on July 15th, which was attended by 
20 members and a visitor. (Secretary, Mr. G. Fraser.) 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.78in.). 

Meeting held August 13th. Present: 17 members. The Secretary, Mr. G. Fraser, 
-contributed an interesting paper, “How High Tariffs Affect the Producer . 99 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY. (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

Meeting held August 4th. Mr. H. Cook presided over an attendance of 14 members 
and visitors. Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject, “Crop Competitions . 9 9 A programme of meetings was also arranged. 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Halse.) 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 8th, there being present 14 members and a large 
number of visitors. The Secretary, Mr. J. Halse, read the Annual Report, and addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. H. C. Pritchard and E. L. Orchard, of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

BELALIE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

Mrs. Mitchell presided over an attendance of 23 members and 25 visitors . Miss E. 
Campbell, Dip. Dom. Econ., of the Education Department, delivered an address, “Home 
Dressmaking . 99 (Secretary, Mrs. E. Orchard, Jamestown.) 
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BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.41in.). 

Meeting held July 21st. Present: 11 members and visitors. Addresses, were delivered 
by Messrs. W. J. Bpafford and E. L. Orchard, of the Department of Agriculture. (Secre- 
tary, Mr. C. Patterson.) 

CALTOWIE (Average annual rainfall, lG.94in.). 

July 21st. — Present: 32 members. 

Tractor v. Horses. — In collaboration with Messrs. F. Lehman a/nd L. Catford, the 
following paper was read by Mr. M. Both: — “In a comparatively short time the 
tractor has superseded the horse in this district, and this is in keeping with the progress 
that agriculturists have made in other spheres. The teamster takes as one of his 
chief arguments in favor of horses that the tractor is not an economical investment 
from a national viewpoint. The fuel must come from an outside source. The extra 
sheep that can be carried on the farm and the extra area put under wheat as' a result 
of the use of the tractor assume reasonable proportions when the whole State is 
taken into account. With my 'collaborators we have computed a scale for an average 
sized farm for this district — 300 acrees. Whilst the estimates have been made fairly 
liberal, no account has been taken of the extra labor the farmer does for the team, 
neither has the fact that the quality of horse teams varies greatly — the better the team 
the lower the costs, and vice verm — been considered. For hay, it has been thought 
that the farmer would have to let the carting or purchase a lorry. For an average 
distance from the town (six miles) and for this acreage (300) it was decided that 
the lorry would be more convenient and cheaper. Quite a large item in the costs is 
taxation, and if these were not taxed other sections of the farm would have to pay 
to balance the budget. Costs — Tractor 6$ per cent., depreciation 10 per cent., main- 
tenance 5$ per cent. — 224 per cent, on £500 — £110. Fuel, 3 ,000galls. at Is. Gd. 
= £75; lubricant, 50galls. at 6s. = £15. Lorry, \ per cent, interest, depreciation 10 per 
cent., tax 24 per cent., maintenance 5 per cent., fuel 5 per cent. = 29 per cent, on £220 
— total £264. Horses — Interest 64 per cent., depreciation 10 per cent., maintenance 
2J per cent. = 19 per cent, on £350 for 32 horses and harness — £66 10s. Interest 
6| per cent, depreciation 5 per cent., maintenance 2 per cent. = 134 per cent on £150 
for chaff -cutting plant, binder, &c., £19 10s. Wheat off lay land, 40 acres at seven bag 9 
at 4s. bushel, £168 — total £254. These figures, would vary according to the size 
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of the farm. A large fawn would require a larger tractor, but a greater number of 
horses. The care of the tractor is small when compared with horses. No chaff cutting, 
stable cleaning, harnessing, and a host of other jobs. In dr/ years the horse still 
has to be fed, the tractor ceases to eat the moment the engine is switched off. Again, 
the team must be kept in working condition; feeding must be continued, though 
expectations of rain are not fulfilled. Also in a very dry year the lack of water might 
become a very serious problem. The present day tractor is so simple that little 
mechanical skill is required to operate and care for it between overhauls. The tractor 
ip. fern indirect way lightens ithe task of the women on the farm. Labor troubles are 
practically eliminated, and the same can be said of insurance against accidents. Tho 
tractor allows more time for recreation. But perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
tractor is the speed of operation. In general, the tractor’s speed may be said to be 
30 per cent, above that of any horse team. Especially is this so during* seed time 
and harvest. Occasionally one hears of the tractor bogging in seed time. Jn such 
cases the land should not have been worked whilst it was in that condition. The 
harnessing of the team and feeding at mid day means much loss of time, which the 
tractor would utilise to its fullest extent. The gain for equal working hours of both 
is nearly half as much again in favor of tho tractor. Even if the tractor does break 
down, the time lost in effecting repairs can be made good by the speed which the tractor 
has at its command. The present day spare parts service system is so efficient that 
the very minimum of time is lost. 

The Case for the Horse. — This was the subject of the following paper read by Mr. 
W. Ncate : — ‘ 1 It appears to be the general opinion to-day that farm tractors have come 
to Australia to stay, and if the i> ro ff r essive invasion of our fields and corresponding 
decline in the number of our draught horses were to be accepted as adequate evidence, 
there is at present apparent justification for this view. Nevertheless, since farming is 
primarily a business, however great the technical efficiency of farm tractors, and however 
great their attraction in other directions, they cannot hope to stay unless they can 
justify their use and prove that they can provide the tractive power needed on the 
farm at a lower cost than that provided by the horse. Athough tractors appeared in 
Australia over 20 years ago, it is only during the last five or six years that they have 
come into general use. Luring that period we have not had an opportunity to make a 
comprehensive test with the tractor against the horse under really adverse circumstances, 
for during this period we have not had a really wet winter. As most of the records 
and working costs of the tractor are taken under favorable working conditions, it would 
be interesting to find out how they would compare with the horse under unfavorable 
working conditions. My experience relative to this point is as follows: — During the 
seeding of 1929, under very favorable working conditions, it required 13galls. of fuel 
to work 30 acres, but after a rain, when the ground had become sodden and some patches 
boggy, it required 23galls. to drill the same acreage. This is a point that is often 
overlooked when comparing the two systems. At the present time it behoves us to 
use only those methods that tend toward the reduction of production costs. The farm 
tractor is handicapped at the -outset on four very important points — high initial cost, 
rapid depreciation, liability to break down requiring costly repairs, and high fuel and 
oil costs. From data collected by the Department of Agriculture from 115 farmers 
using tractors, it was found that the average tractor of 24 costing £450, did 

the work on the farm equal to 11 horses. Taking the first point, ‘initial cost,’ let 
us see how they compare — one 24 B.H.P. tractor, costing £450; 11 horses at £20, £220. 
I have taken the sum of £20 a head for the horses, as I consider it quite possible to 
get together a good team at that price. The next point is depreciation. In order to 
fix a basis for this point, it is necessary to establish the life of a tractor. In the United 
States of America, from whence most of our tractors are derived, the average life of 
a tractor is computed at five years. Taking the useful working life of the draught 
horse at 10 years, this is how they compare under the heading of depreciation — One 
24 B.H.P. farm tractor cost £450, average life five years, £90; 11 horses cost £220, 
average life 10 years, £22. It seems a rather low amount to allow on the horses, but 
when we consider that a horse purchased at four years will increase in value up to 
seven years of age, this amount is reasonable. Again, it is possible by careful handling 
and rearing a foal or twio each year to keep the team up to standard and reduce 
depreciation to a minimum. It is often claimed for the tractor that it is possible, 
when conditions are favorable, to perform the maximum of work in the shortest time, 
this certainly is true and is an advantage in seeding and harvest time but like any 
other mechanical appliance, this advantage is likely to be lost by breakdowns, which 
are serious if they occur at a critical time, involving loss of time and heavy costs 
for repairs. Breakdowns become more frequent as the tractor advances in years, until 
patching up becomes too expensive and the tractor has to be scrapped. It will bq 
said that horses, too, are liable to ailments and accidents, but these are not usually 
costly in themselves, nor apart from exceptional epidemic outbreaks, is the wh-ol© team 
affected simultaneously; it is always possible to carry on with a horse or two short, 
but wtben anything goes worong "with the tractor the whole plant 1b held up. It is 
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claimed as cash advantages to be placed to the credit of the tractor that (1) they leave 
available for grain areas which in their absence would be cut for hay and fed to 
horses, and (2) grazing areas which, instead of maintaining horses, could be used for 
revenue-earning livestock, such as sheep. These advantages are no more than a setoff 
to the cost of fuel and oil for the tractor. These costs are also affected by the decline 
in wheat prices and lighter crops^ With the tractor equal to 11 horses working 300 
acres of crop it would be necessary to provide at least 50 tons of hay for tho horses 
for the 12 months. In a good season a crop yielding 8 bags to the acre should cut 
2 tons of hay per acre. Thus 25 acres yielding 200 bags of wheat at 5s. per bushel, £150. 
In a leaner year yielding 5 bags, or 1$ tons, it would be necessary to cut 34 acres, yielding 
51 tons of hay, or 170 bags of wheat, which, at 4s. per bushel, would return £102. We 
would have our yearly supply of hay, but after allowing for agistment for the horses, 
would be at least £35 short with the tractor. One of the main reasons advanced by 
many farmers for scrapping their horses is to escape the drudgery connected with the 
horse. This is changing one form of drudgery for another; the tractor certainly needs 
a lot of care and attention. To the mechanically minded this work might not be irksome, 
yet the same could be said of the lover of the horse. The most important aspect of the 
tractor question is taken from a national viewpoint. Tractors, fuel, and oil we import 
from abroad; horses and their foodstuffs are direct products of the soil. Every drop 
of fuel and oil and every pound that goes towards th© purchase of a tractor represents, 
a dead loss to the district, while all that is required for the horses is the soil and the 
labor of our hands. We have only to take stock of our country towns since the advent 
of the motor car and tractors. A few years ago every town of any size boasted a black- 
smith, and a saddler’s shop, but to-day a large number of blacksmiths have gone out 
of business or turned their shop into a garage, whilst the saddler is non-existent. At 
that time the money made in the district was spent in the district, but now the majority 
is leaving the State, and this is largely responsible for the stringent financial position 
we are in at the present time. Another aspect of the case is the detrimental effect tractors 
are having on the quality of draught stock. When the demand for a good horse waa 
keen it encouraged good judges to procure the best stallions, and their services became 
available in the district, with consequent improvement in our stock. I drove horse* 
for 30 years, and although I have been wholly a tractor farmer for five years, I am 
strongly of the opinion that under present conditions the draught horse is the most 
economical source -of traction on the farm . 99 (Secretary, Mr. R. Wilkinson.) 


KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

Mr. H. Spencer presided over an attendance of 14 members and visitors at the meeting 
held on August 4th, when an address, “Hints on Classing the Farm Clip,” wan delivered 
by Mr. A. II. Codrington, Wool Instructor of the School of Mines. (Secretary, Mr. 
hi. lie Page.) 


KOONUNGA. 

Mr. J. B. Harris (District Agricultural Instructor) gave a pruning demonstration 
and address on July 11th, there being present 25 members and visitors. (Secretary, 
Mr. G. C. Cartwright.) 

MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 10.87in.). 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting, which was held on July 19th, the report of the 
year ’s work was presented by the Secretary, Mr. H. Edwards, and officers elected for the 
forthcoming session. 
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* 1 isothermal layer,* * or the layer of equal temperature. There is the region of perma- 
nent tranquility, all father changes, storms, &c., originating and existing below 
30,000ft. Above this level blow the constant air currents which are due to dynamic 
causes, also controlled by the equatorial heating and the polar cooling of air above those 
regions. In our latitudes there is a strong westerly wind blowing just below this 
level. In Australia all the States as they became settled had their weather stations in 
operation, and in 1907 the Commonwealth Bureau was established in charge of Mr. H. A. 
Hunt. Forecasts are issued by each of the State Bureaux, while weather maps are pub- 
lished daily by nearly all the newspapers to-day. Wireless is a great aid in the issuing 
of special forecasts. A wireless station is situated on Willis Island off the Queensland 
coast, and does useful work in issuing warnings of the approach and intensity of the 
tropical cyclones which move towards th<e Queensland coast during the warm months of 
the year. There is no doubt that with the- rapid means of modern communication and 
annihilation of time and distance by wireless telegraphy much will be done in thp future 
towards the solution of the problems involved in seasonal forecasting by the accumula- 
tion and co-relation of data obtained from meteorological stations in both tropical and 
antarctic regions. The benefits to mankind in this connection would be inestimable. Let 
us examine the construction of the weather map, which appears daily in tine papers, 
issued by the Meteorological Bureau. Scattered throughout the Commonwealth 
are an army of observers — postmasters, school teachers, &c. — about 5,500 in all, whose 
duty it is to take observations of weather conditions occurring at 9 a.m. Melbourne time. 
These records consist of wind direction and velocity at surface, type, altitude, and 
direction of various cloud layers (if any), temperatures, humidities, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the barometer reading. This reading is reduced to sea level, since altitude 
reduces the reading to the extent of lin. in 900ft. It is also corrected to 32° F. since 
mercury expands with heat and so affects the reading. Finally, the reading is corrected 
to what is called standard gravity, e.g., latitude 45°. This is necessary since the earth 
is not a true sphere, but is flat at the poles. Hence gravity is stronger at the poles 
or adjacent to them than it is at or near the ‘equator. Therefore, in the construction 
of the weather chart all readings are corrected to the mean of , the extremes, i.c., 
Latitude 45°. Suppose we take, for example, a typical winter chart which occurred on July 
6th. We shall first consider the wind directions as shown on the map by arrows flying 
with the wind. The arrows show that over the greater part of the continent winds were 
blowing around a centre situated to the north of Eucla. They were blowing outwardly 
from the centre, and the whole stream of air was moving in a counter-clockwise fashion. 
This gteat whirl in the atmosphere is called the 1 * anti-cyclone, * * or commonly, a 
“high.** Thte very name suggestes an opposite system, or atmospheric, whirl. On the 
map issued for the morning of April 4th, 1929, it is noticed that winds were blowing 
around a common centre, but were moving in a clockwise manner, and tended to con- 
verge into the centre, the whole stream rotating in the opposite way to the “high. * * 
This system is the 1 1 cyclone , * ’ commonly called the “low. “ This “low M lies over 
south-eastern Australia, and we can see the clockwise inward tendency of the surface 
winds quite distinctly. These “ highs* * and “lows” give all the changes and types of 
weather which wc experience from day to day. But an even more interesting fact is 
shown when we take all the barometer readings sent in to the Central Bureau, and join 
up by a line all stations having the same corrected barometer reading. We find we have 
drawn a series of more or less concentric curves and circles, and these lines of equal 
barometric pressure are called “isobars. “ W'e see how closely the wind circulation 
agrees with the pressure distribution. The centre of “high** near Eucla is seen to have 
the highest pressure, where the central isobar reads 30.4". There the barometers on 
this isobar all read 30.4" after correction. Inside they are a little higlter. The “low” 
also has its lowest pressure where the clockwise winds converge. The central isobar here 
reads down to 28.3". We see also that the winds appear to blow from regions of high 
to regions of low pressure; not directly as water does, but in a spiral manner. In the 
anti-cyclone is is seen that the winds turn to the left as they move outwards, and so the 
whole system becomes a swirling mass of air tending to the left. The left-hand ten- 
dency of the -winds of the high were first explained by Ferrel, who showed that, in the 
Southern Hemisphere a body when projected across a revolving sphere turned to the 
left. So a mass of air moving from high to low pressure is acted upon by this law and 
deflected to the left, and so flows out spirally anti-clockwise. But it is only at the 
surface that the spiral outflow occurs across the isobars; from 3,000ft. upwards the 
circulation coincides with the isobars, for here the Ferrel effect is unimpeded by fric- 
tion or rising air currents off the hot earth. So we find that the high is a mass of 
air rotating in a counter-clockwise fashion, whose winds at the surface blow out spirally 
from the centre, but above the surface the circulation flows parallel to and around the 
isobars. The air in the centre of a high is descending, flowing down to earth where it 
blows out spirally as explained. This air is dry, and is warmed slightly by compression 
as it sinks. Hence the “high*’ is a fine weather system, since rain is produced by the 
uplifting of air, * * Highs * ’ are nearly always clear in the centre, but the eastern and 
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south-eastern margins are cloudy, because their winds blow from the south-west and 
south in front of them and bring up cold air from the Southern Ocean, which condenses 
the moisture in the air by cooling. A north-easterly and northerly wind on thte 
western side blows from off the interior, and is therefore hot and dry in summer. At 
thte centre it is calm to variable, as we would expect. In winter the rear winds of the 
“high” are cold, since the interior of the continent is then cold. Hence, temperature 
is controlled by their position. If a “high” is to the westward, cool weather occurs; 
if thte centre is passed the winds veer northerly and temperatures rise. In summer it 
becomes hot, and if the “high” remains stationary in that position a heat wave 
occurs. “Highs” generally move from west to east about 300 miles per day, but they 
have a tendency to linger for long periods over the south-eastern part of the continent 
where the cold highlands are favorable for their existence, and frequently they increase 
in intensity and cause a- heat wave in summer or a fine spell in winter. This winter, 
their persistency over this area has been most marked, causing high baromteters and 
prolonged dry weather in South Australia. When the “highs” become very widte- 
spread and intense with barometers up to 30.6 they arte very hard to displace, and 


If you 
can’t grow 
vegetables 

and you cant buy them , you will 
certainly need a stock of Swallow 
and ArielVs Compressed Vegetables . 

T HEY’RE equal in every way to fresh, as only water is removed — 
true flavour is retained. One pound goes as far as ten of 
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frequently deflect ‘ 1 lows ’ ’ in Western Australia to a south-easterly course away from 
their normal westerly track, which would bring rain to South Australia. Several in- 
stances have occurred this winter. The “low ’ ’ or barometric depression is in all res- 
pects the converse of the “high. ” It rotates in a clockwise fashion whose surface winds 
blow into the centre spirally. In the upper levels its circulation also flows around the 
isobars. The air in a “low” is ascending, carrying up quantities of water vapor. As 
the air ascends it expands and cools, which is the principle involved in all rain and 
cloud production. Hence the “low” is a rain developer, and causes an unsettled state 
of the weather. The uprising air later flows out in the upper levels of the atmosphere 
about 30,000ft. near the isothermal layer before mentioned is caught in the upper wes- 
terlies and there descends to earth again down the centre of the “high’’ to the east- 
ward. So there is a complete circulation going on between the two pressure systems — 
the surface air of the “high” being carried up through the rising swirl in the “low,” 
to be again brought down through the desc^pding currents of a “high.” “Laws” 
prefer the ocean, for moisture is necessary for their existence. When they move inland 
they frequently lose energy and disappear. They also drift from west to east, in the 
general drift, of the atmosphere in our latitudes at an average rate of 25 mites per 
hour. The atmosphere has weight, and equals about 151bs. per square inch at sea levvl. 
This weight is equalled by a column of mercury in the barometer about 30in. high. 
But instead of the barometers all being the same average level at all places at sea 
level w*e find that, the average air pressure is greater in certain latitudes than in others. 
For example, along Lat. 35° S. is the belt of gieatest average world pressure of about 
30.05". But along Lat. 70° 8. near the Antarctic Plateau lies a belt where pressure on 
the average reads 20.11". The region of greatest, world pressure, he., the belt of the 
strongest anti-cyclones, crosses the southern half of Australia. This accounts mainly for 
the low rainfall of Australia, and the arid drought of the interior. The other pressure 
belts of the world arc : — The North Polar high pressure belt ; the Arctic low pressure 
belt; the northern high pressure belt, along Lat. 10° N. ; the broad ^equatorial low pres- 
sure belt; and the Antarctic high at the South Pole. Hence, Central Australia lies 
too far south for thu copious rains of the tropical low belt, and too fan north to share in 
the winter rains from the Antarctic low pressure systems which surge up from the 
Antarctic low pressure belt. Hence, since the pressure control in Central Australia is 
adverse, high mountain ranges or inland lakes would not increase the rainfall there. 
Wc find similar arid regions in other countries which lie in the same high pressure belt ; 
South America and South-West Africa in the Southern Hemisphere are almost rainless 
in summer, because the pressure systems are anti-cyclonic, and fail to produce rain even 
by cooling the winds blowing over the Andes 25,000ft. high. The three pressure belts 
which concern Australia are the equatorial low, the high pressure belt over Northern 
Australia, and tire Antarctic low. These belts arc not constant, but are broken up into 
several centres or foci, which in turn give rise to the familiar “highs” and “lows” 
which we have already noted. These pressure belts are not constant, as regards latitude, 
but they swing north and south annually in accordance with the north to south swing 
of the sun from winter to summer. Hence in winter, as the sun apparently retreats 
northwards to the Tropic of Cancer, the average track of the “highs” tends to keep 
further inland over Australia, e.g form Perth to Rockhampton, in mid-winter. This 
allows the southern “lows” to surge up and sweep the southern coastline, giving onr 
winter rains. When, for any cause, the “highs” keep an abnormally southern track 
in winter, our winter rains are scanty, as the “lows” are kept well down south from 
our coasts. Such has been the case during tli'e dry spell this winter. As the sun again 
approaches us to the Tropic of Capricorn hi mid summer, the “highs” take a course 
along the Southern Ocean, and the tropical lows of Australia develop to give the copious 
summer rainfall in the tropics. The southern “lows” are forced south again, and so 
the summer here is. under the control of the “highs,” practically rainless. Occasionally 
a tropical or monsoonal “low” from the tropics drifts southwards over South Aus- 
tialia, and may trive heavy summer rains. A very important, feature of mcteoiology is 
the presence and variation of the moisture contained in the air in the form of invisible 
aqueous vapor. If water be exposed to the air it will sooner or later evaporate; of most 
vital importance is this fact in dry Australia. Only along the east and south coasts are 
there any places where rainfall equals evaporation. Central Australia has tremendous 
evaporation in a year, nearly Oft.., while the rainfall is 9in. — obviously the reason why 
vegetation is scanty. Boulia, in south-western Queensland, has an evaporation annually 
of 124.5in. Locally we average 4}£t. evaporation per year, with a lOin. rainfall. 
Evaporation is due to the dTyness of the air. When a body of air contains all the vapor 
it can hold it is said to be “saturated” at that temperature. By raising the tempera- 
ture we increase the amount of water vapor it can hold. By lowering the temperature 
we compel some of the vapor to be condensed as mist, the air of course remaining 
saturated* This is important, as it represents the process of cloud formation. The 
actual amount of, vapor in the air is calfed the “absolute humidity,” which is that por- 
tion of J&e barometric pressure due to water vapor in the air. In Adelaide this is 
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low, but in the tropics it amounts to over .5 of an inch. Relative humidity refers to 
the actual amount of vapor present compared with the total amount which the air can 
hold at that temperature. It is expressed in percentages. Saturated air, then, has a 
relative humidity of 100. Relative humidity is estimated from the readings obtained 
by the wet and dry bulb thermometers. When the temperature is low, the air cannot 
hold very much vapor; hence the say big- “Too cold to rain’ ’ is not without scientific truth, 
since with low temperatures preceding the advent of a barometric depression rain 
development is doubtful. When warm, moist air is cooled in any way it reaches a point 
where it is forced to give up some of its vapor in the form of cloud. This point or 
temperature is called i * dew-point. ’ 1 When water vapor is condensed from vapor to 
inist or liquid, a certain amount of heat is set free termed latent heat. This heat set 
free is a form of energy, and i& largely the source of energy and violence of tornadoes 
which play havoc occasionally in the humid tropics. In South Australia the humidity is 
low, hence tornadoes are rare, and only occur when streams of tiopical air flow south 
under certain isobaric conditions. Since ram is the most vital factor in Australian 
meteorology, we will now briefly refer to the principles involved in the precipitation 
of that priceless necessity, liain may be developed in three ways: — (1) By the effects 
of convection on a hot, humid day when the heated land surface gives rise to ascending 
air currents which, when cooled by ascent, form the characteristic summer thunder cloud 
which, provided the cause is maintained, ultimately precipitates rain. (2) By coastal 
uplift of masses of moist air which is cooled by ascent and clouds and rain condensed. 
Examples occur anywhere where winds blow off the ocean over mountain ranges. (3) 
By the mechanical uplifting and cooling on the grand scale such as occur in the low 
pressure system or barometric depression. This is the way a general rain is developed, 
and which Houth Australia looks for every season. The ideal weather map for a rain 
of this nature in South Australia is one where an energetic ‘Mow’* is located over 
South Australia, and is bounded on either side by two ' * highs, ” each having plenty of 
strength, and the eastern one maintaining its position. There is then brought about an 
uplifting of the air over South Australia by the action of the “low” in which the air 
is ascending. When this air ascends it is cooled by expansion, so that its moisture 
vapor is condensed into cloud. First the wispy cirrus is seen at 30,000ft., then the 
various other cloud types at lower altitudes until, provided the “low” does not move 
aw r ay too quickly, rain commences to fall, and continues more or less until the centre 
of the “low” passes eastward, when a shift of wind from north through west to south* 
west occurs, and the parsing showers occur. Such uplifting of large masses of air requires 
enormous energy. We can judge whether a “low” or “high” is weak or strong by 
the number of isobars enclosing it. If several isobars enclose a low, and the central 
one reads 29. (i, that low is fairly energetic. In the production of lin. of rain over one 
square mile it is estimated that an amount of work is expended ‘equal to that done 
by 100, (Kill, 000 horsepower in half an hour. Such forces art* involved in an ordinary 
thunder shower, while the envrgy required for the precipitation of a general rain over 
South Ausrtalia of an inch or more is utt< rly beyond the resources of man. Surely 
these facts art* a complete answer to the claims ot* the rain maker. Rain cannot be 
induced to fall simply by spraying a heavy cloud with salt, or any other process. In 
fact a heavy cloud many thousands of feet in thickness, such as a cunmlous or 
thunder cloud, only contains actually a few points of rain over an area ‘equal to its 
base. In order to “burst” or rain a cloud must be fed from below with ascending 
currents. Then rain will fall as fast as it is being condensed in the rising current. 
If th'o ascent- is over 20ft. per second a thunderstorm will occur; otherwise it will l>e 
purely a shower. Unless Nature is doing this work of feeding a cloud it is ridiculous 
to attempt to cause a cloud to rain any appreciable amount. The better an amateur 
can gra-sp the nature of the “highs” and “lows” and the liehavior of the. upper air 
movements in relation to them, the more proficient and expert will he become as a 
forecaster from day to (ley. Sir Napier Shaw says, “A modern meteorologist thinks 
in maps.” Hence, the amateur has to take stock of the conditions around him — the 
movement of the barometer; the drift, typo, and velocity of thv various cloud layers; 
and the direction and strength of the surface wind, temperature, &c. — and from thesu 
construct a mental weather map to fit in with the known weather conditions; then think 
out from that mental map what the future weather is to be. Tt is quite easy to decide 
from those observations if our weather is controlled by a “high” or a “low,” and 
where their centres are located, &c. By these means it is possible for the amateur to 
foresee practically every change at least a day ahead, ami to arrive at a reasonable esti- 
mation of the probability or otherwise of rain developing by estimating the Pnergy of 
the disturbance on the mental weather chart so constructed. A weak “low” may 
produce considerable cloud but stop at that, whereas the expert observer detects the 
approach of an energetic “low,” and forecasts accordingly. Wind, hail, snow, heat 
waves, and frosts are very easy to predict by following closely the movements of the 
Weather systems from day to day. 
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BALAKLAVA (Average annual rainfall, 15.99in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 28th, there being present 10 members. The 
annual report and balance-sheet was presented, and officers elected for thfe ensuing term. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Paterson.) 


BROWNLOW. 

July 16th. — Present: 34 members. 

Care of Harness. — Mr. T. Steinbomer read the following paper : — ‘ 1 All harness 
should be attended to at least once a year. The best way to treat harness is to apply 
saddler’s oil with a small brush. Used motor oil, lard, or fat will answer the same 
purpose. Oiling harness is most necessary for better and longer service, and to keep 
down the cost of repairs. The collar should be kept soft and smooth to avoid sore 
shoulders. When not in use it should be kept out of the rain and sun; a hard uneven 
collar is one of the chief causes of sore shoulders. To avoid confusion, each set of 

harness should be kept by itself. A Tiding saddle and a part of all reins should be 

treated with leather soap.” In the discussion which followed a member said harness 
should be washed with warm water and soap before being oiled, and that should be 
done twice a year. Another said it was a good plan to soak a new collar in water 

before using the first time. The collar would then work to the shape of the horse’s 

neck. (Secretary, Mr. T. Partridge.) 


BUCHANAN. 

Fifteen members and three visitors attended the meeting held on August 15. The 
annual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. L. Bell, of Marrabel, and officers elected 
for the ensuing 12 months. 


EUDUNDA (Average annual rainfall, 17.19in.). 

Six members attended the meeting held on July 7th. The annual report was presented 
and officers elected for the ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. L. Duldig.) 


HOYLETON (Average annual rainfall, 17.56in.). 

Papers dealing with the subject, “Modern Methods of Farming,” were contributed 
by Messrs. P. Saunders and C. Chapman, at the meeting held on July 21st, which was 
attended by Mr. J. Sandow (Chair) and 36 members. (Secretary, Mr. W. Chapman.) 


LYNDOCII (Average annual rainfall, 23.71in.). 

Mr. A. Springbett presided over an attendance of 21 members and three visitors. Tlw 
Chairman presented prizes to the successful competitors in the recent pruning competitions. 
In recognition of his services as Secretary for 19 years, Mr. J. S. Hammatt, of Williams- 
town, was tendered a banquet and presented with a framed Life Membership Certificate 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 


OWEN (Average annual rainfall, 14.22in.). 

Meeting held June 10th. A large number of members and visitors attended the meet- 
ing, when Mir. B. CreWe delivered a lecture illustrated with moving pictures, “Petroleum 
and Its Products.” 

Officers were elected at the annual meeting which was held on July 11th. There 
were present 15 members. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bowyer.) 


ROSEDALE. 

Sixteen members and three visitors attended the meeting held on August 12th, when 
an interesting paper, “Fallowing and Its Benefits,” was read by Mr. H. Nettlebeok. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Muegge, Sandy Creek.) 


SAUDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

July 11th. — Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Hand-feeding Sheep. — l£r. H. Kingston read the following paper: — “An essential 
part of farm management on those holdings on which sheep are carried is to make 
adequate provision for times of shortage for hand feeding the Hock. With the adoption 
of this practice, all the sheep become vtory quiet, and are easily handled. I give prefer- 
ence to feeding on grain, either oats or barley. The grain can be sprinkled on patches 
of hard bare ground, or in troughs constructed with flooring boards or galvanized iron. 
Forty feet of troughing will be found sufficient to accommodate 50 ewtes, and when 
the lambs are from eight to 12 weeks old, additional troughing should be provided. 
It is important to see that sheep which are being hand fed have free access to plenty 
of water. Mr. F. Coleman gave a short address in which he gave an account of a 
trip to Queensland. (Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell.) 
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TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 15.88in.). 

Meeting held July 28th.. Present: 10 members and visitors. Mr. B. Pacch contribul* 
an instructive paper, “ Wheat Diseases.” Officers were also elected for the ensuing 12 
months. (Secretary, Mr. M. Pratt.) 


WASLEYS. 

Mr. PI. Fischer presided over an attendance of 39 members and visitors at the meeting 
held on July 10th. Papers on the subject, “ Motor Power on the Farm, ’ ’ were read by 
Messrs. F. Diim at and R. Richter. (Secretary, Mr. <\ T\. Currie.) 


WINDSOR. 

July 29th. — Present: 22 members and visitors. 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting a report of the past year *s work was presented 
by the Secretary, Mr. R. Ford. In the course of his remarks the Secretary expressed his 
gratification at having been able to report a record year in the activities of the Branch. 
There had been an average attendance of 27 members at each of the nine meetings held 
during the year. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. C. Johnston and F. O. Richards 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BOOR’S PLAINS AND THRINGTON. 

July 3rd. — Present: 25 members. 

Fallowing. — Mr. S. CThynowetli read the following paper: — “In the wheat belt the 
summer is practically rainless, and the wet season does not begin until about April. 
The crop is sown during May and June, and fallowing begins soon after. Thus, at 
loast three months’ wet weather normally occurs before fallowing begins, and four and 
possibly five months before it is finished. At first, all the rain soaks into parched 
soil, but sooner or later, especially during heavy falls, the soil cannot take it up fast 
enough. A good dfcal runs off the paddocks, and some lies about in shallow pools and 
soon evaporates. When the plough is started in July one has started early enough for 
first class winter fallow, but even then it is not possible to trap the rain which has 
run off or Evaporated during the three preceding months. That can only be done 
by summer fallowing. Not only does summer fallow catch the early rains, but it is 
advantageous from several other points of view. Summer Fallow . — r lne land is opened 
up in February, March, or April, ami lies bait for 14 or 15 months before it is sown. 
This method, however, cannot be employed regularly on those soils which cannot be 
broken up in the absence of rain; but, on the other hand, there are extensive areas which 
are more easily broken up dry than when wet. On very loose soils it is sufficient in 
the first operation to merely stir the soil LMin. deep with a spring-toothed cultivator, 
but, if necessary, the plough scarifier or a one-way cultivator will do satisfactory work. 
If the soil breaks up rough it is desirable to harrow it, and then it may be left until 
after the drilling season. The early tillage promotes a profuse germination of rubbish 
when the first rain comes. Sheep should be given access to the paddock, but once weeds 
get too far ahead it will bE necessary to get rid of them by cultivation. At this stage, 
generally a scarifier will be equal to cutting weeds, and at the same time stirring the 
soil to a depth of about 2in. or 3in., but if a light implement is usfcd for the first 
operation a plough may have to be used for the second working. Later, as rubbish 
appears, it must be killed by using the lightest implement that will do the job satis- 
factorily. As the spring advances, the aim should be to create a well-defined mulch 
of loose, mEllow soil about 2in. deep overlying a firmly consolidated seedbed. On soils 
which have a tendency to run together, the mulch should be left comparatively cloddy, 
but on good loamy soils, it can be fairly fine. The effect, of the mulch is to reduce 
to a minimum the evaporation of moisture previously stored in the soil. As summer 
advances, an occasional ^< sheeping ,, of thE fallow will suffice to prevent any oats from 
seeding, but should ^in. or so of rain fall it will generally pay to give a quick harrowing 
to break any crust that may have formed on the surface. It is very important to 
recognise that a crushed surface is one through which moisture evaporates at a faster 
rate than through a loose surface. By permitting the crust to remain, the whole of 
the moisture previously stored may be lost. In the following autumn, aftter the weather 
breaks, the land can bo worked up, and then, after allowing sufficient time for weeds to 
germinate, sown with a combined drill. Further, the germination of wheat 
is stimulated. Nothing better for the promotion of a good sprout of rubbish 
on a paddock has been discovered than to summer fallow it. Thus the 
system can be employed to clean up the dirtiest paddocks on the farm. When a 
paddock which it is intended to fallow is particularly foul with wreeds it is sometimes 
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found desirable to restrict the first operation to a light cultivation. In this way the 
seeds are not buried deeply to become a menace in later years. They sprout immedi* 
ately, and may be destroyed. As a word of warning to the man who is summer fallow* 
mg a dirty paddock for the first time I would say, do not do it unless you can cope 
early with the growth promoted, otherwise the paddock may have to be re-ploughed, 
and at the best an unsatisfactory result obtained. Rather than attempt to summer 
fallow all the land it is intended to crop, it will be most economical to treat half in 
that way and winter fallow the rest, thus the available labor on thta farm can be most 
economically distributed. Some of the heavy work can be undertaken in February and 
March, when the teams would otherwise be idle, and the balance can be left until 
after seeding. The practical advantages in respect to weed killing and the distribution 
of labor should stamp the practice as worthy of adoption wherever it can be employed. 
Winter Fallow . — The time has arrived when the farmer must see what can be done to 
increase the wheat and hay yields of his holding. Careful cultivation is the principal 
method of attaining this end. No hard and fast rule for the cultivation of the coil 
can bo laid down on account of the various classes of land that are to be founc^ even 
on one farm. It is absolutely esf^ntinl that every farmer should study and experiment 
in order to ai* certain the best method of working the land on his holding. Generally 
speaking, ploughing should be commenced as soon as seeding operations haw 
been completed to allow ample time for rain to play its part in the settling down of 
the ploughed land. Two inches to 3in. is detep enough for the land in this district to be 
ploughed. Do not plough the land while it is very wet, otherwise it will be very hard 
and lumpy when worked back with the cultivator. If the land is turned whilst very wet 
instead of crumbling ns it is turned it will simply turn in blocks, leaving open apaces 
under the surface, allow the escape of moisture, ami makes an imperfect Beedbed. The 
next implement to be used is a set of heavy harrows. Thete should be used before a 
hard crust lias had time to form on the surface. If no weeds appear and the surface 
is loorie, the land should be left for a time, but if weeds show up the cultivator should 
be set to work at once. If weeds art small use a spring-tyne cultivator, working at 
right angles to the ploughing, provided the paddocks are suitable; this tends to kefcp 
the surface from becoming irregular, as happens with constant one-way working. The 
benefits to be obtained by using the spring-tyne implement are:— First, improvement 
of the seedbed; the fine, loose soil shakes to the bottom, while the coarse and more 
lumpy soil works to the top, thus enabling o>te to break it down with the haarows when 
rain falls. Second, lightness of draught; 30 horses are able to work a 35-tyne eultivato-r 
quite comfortably. Third, one man with 10 horses can do a great deal of work with 
the spring tyne. The land being left ridgy behind this implement, St has a tendency 
to prevent drift. If the land is free from weeds and no heavy rain falls, the land can 
be left until autumn. If, however, rain falls during harvesting every opportunity should 
be seized of working the land; summer weeds are bound to conie, and the quickness of 
growth will cause no end of trouble. If weeds are strong and thick use a bridle 
cultivator with 6in. shares or a disc cultivator. Should rain fall at the beginning or 
up to the middle of April, it will give ampl'c time to allow germination of weeds, and 
the land could be worked over before seeding. Land at seeding time should be culti- 
vated as shallow as possible, in order not to injure the seedbed and yet deep enough 
to destroy young weeds. Wheat should be drilled to a depth of lin. to l$in. Harrow 
with a set of light harrows about three days behind the drill. For this district the 
month of May is the best Ceding season, and will give best results if sown in June. 
Later on the ground is too cold, the seed takes longer to germinate, and the plant is 
weak when cold, wet weathter sets in. The earlier sown crops, however, will have firmly 
established themselves, and will be prepared to fight against hardships. Let us all try 
and improve our system of cultivation. Each year do a littte experimental work of this 
class. Read and study all papers on this subject, then we will be able to realise 
what there is yet to learn on this most important subject. (Secretary, S. Chynoweth, 
Kadina.) 


KILKERRAN. 

Meeting held July 29th. Present: 12 members. Mr. C. Heinrich read an interesting 
paper, il A Tiip to the West Coast. M Officers were elected for the enduing year. { Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. Dutschke, Maitland.) 


THRINGTON. 

At the meeting held on August 7 th, Mr. T. Stan way presided over an attendance of 
24 members. The annual report and balance-sheet were read sad adopted* Mr. 6. 
Ohynoweth won the trophy presented by Mr. H. Queale to the member who proposed 
the highest number of new members. A social evening was held on July fcfith. 
(Secretary, Mr. 8. Chynoweth.) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CHANDA DA. 

July 1 Stli. — 'TroNviit : 18 members and four visitors. 

Thji Care and Management ok the Tractor. — Mr. R. Lovoday read the following 
paper:— ** It has been frequently stated . during the course of debates on the relative 
value of the horse and th<? tractor, Unit one great point in favor of the latter was 
that it could be left at the end of the day ? s work and, without any attention, be ready 
next morning for another day’s work. If, however, that practice is followed to any 
extent, the operator will soon have plenty of trouble. The reliability and high efficiency 
of most modern tractors is the reason for much of the neglect from which some tractors 
suffer. This applies more especially when the machine is new, when the tractor is 
running so well that the operator is apt to become careless. The tractor, which is an 
expensive high grade machine, always requiring accurate adjustment of its many parts, 
should from the first receive regular treatment as regards lubrication, cleanliness, and 
adjustments. The operator should make himself thoroughly acquainted with the machine 
by means of the book of instructions and by careful observation when working. After 
a while a well-trained eye will soon detect any fault. If the operator understands 
the machine he can visualise the working of all concealed parts, he will realise the 
stresses and strains to which they are subject, and will probably drive the tractor 
in such a manner that the least possible strain is imparted to it. Lubrication . — Thu 
oil in the crank 'case should be changed when still in good condition. When opening 
the overflow tap to ascertain the oil level in the crank case, always feel the oil and 
note the color. I)o this when the engine is warm. It is false economy not to change 
the oil until it has lost its body. Greasing and oiling should be done at the end of 
the day’s work, when all parts are warm. The lubricant will then percolate freely 
to all parts of the bearings. Large bearings of the comparatively slow moving type 
fitted with greasers often retain grease better than heavy oils, especially in hot weather. 
It is essential that all oil and grease be kept perfectly clean. Have two grease guns, 
using one for grease and one for heavy oils, thus saving time in giving the correct 
lubricant to the various bearings. When the crank case is to be drained, have the 
tractor on slightly sloping ground, the tractor being inclined towards the side where 
the pipe plug is situated and drain after the day V work, when the engine is warm. 
Ignition. — All heavy duty engines are somewhat, severe on sparking plugs and magneto 
breaker points. These parts should be examined regularly and adjusted. The correct 
gaps art* — for the spark plug electrodes, 1/64 th to l/32nd of an inch; and for tne 
breaker points from 3 to 4 millimetres. In regular working the former should bo 
examined fortnightly, and the latter every five or six weeks. If the points are pitted, 
file carefully and leave the surface of the points flat and true. Oil the magneto 
according to instructions, and clean the breaker mechanism occasionally with petrol. 
The impulse starter, if inclined to stick, is a frequent source of trouble. To overcome 
this drill a small hole in the starter cover and either fit or solder therein a small 
lubricator, such us is fitted to the hub of a bicycle wheel. Kerosine or petrol can then 
be easily squirted through the impulse starter. Cooling System. — Always use clean rain 
water and keep the level well above the top of the tubes. Every four to six months, 
according to the condition of the water drain and refill, adding washing soda at the 
mte of lib. to each gallon of water. Run the tractor for a few hours with this mixture, 
then drain and refill with fresh water. Overheating is sometimes caused by dirty 


REVISE YOUR WILL. 

cowamoyg MAY HAVE CHARGED since roar Will was signed. An error or oversight may 
have occurred whLh would instantly appear now. 

PROVIBIOy FOR YOUR WIPE, which may have been adequate years ago, may be totally 
insufficient to-day. 

iATOTY YOURSELF that your Exeonftor is efficient and dependable, and .will live to complete 
Ms duties. Many wills remain looked away for years and are not tested until after 
death, when it is too late to correct them. 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 

3S, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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water in the system, or a collection of dirt and foreign matter that have blocked 
a considerable portion of the core of the radiator. General Adjustments . — The valv< 
tappets should be adjusted every three or four weeks. During heavy work this point 
requires particular attention. Remove the crank case, if necessary, and examine tnc 
big ends and crank case every six months. Examine cotter pins and make sure they are 
tight. The carburettor should be so adjusted that the engine will run on the leanest 
mixture that will give full power without spitting and popping back. A small jet 
can be used for light work and give economical results. If the machine appears to be 
laboring and cuts out whilst going over obstacles, fit a jet of a larger size. Set the idling 
adjustment of the carburettor so that wiien warm the engine turns over evenly and 
smoothly. Do not have the engine idling so that it just crawls over from one explosion 
to the next. This is particularly important when running on kerosine, and the engine 
should idle faster than if using petrol, otherwise excessive crank case dilution will 
result through imperfectly burnt kerosine finding its way down past the pistons. 
Much trouble will be avoided if all fuel is strained when poured into the tank. 
Steering adjustments should be correctly maintained, and always disengage 
the clutch thoroughly. Keep the tractor reasonably clean, so that faults &an be 
detected, and place it under cover when not in use. Driving . — Doss of compression 
and power indicates either valve or piston ring trouble. Preferably the tractor should 
be driven by one man only. When starting from cold, run the engine at a fairly slow 
pace until warmed up a little, then open up the throttle gradually, and put the tractoi 
to work. The sudden roaring up of the engine is too common a practice, and does 
considerable harm. Always engage carefully and steadily, and declutch in the same 
manner. Unless the driver is an expert mechanic, have the regular overhaul performed 
by an expert. The tractor will respond to good care and management, the same as 
will a team of horses. Finally, drive the machine with intelligent interest and follow 
the manufacturer's instructions." 

CUKGENA, July 9th. 

After the annual report had been read and officers elected, Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture) delivered an address, "Wheat Growing. " Twenty 
four members and visitors attended. 

A further meeting held on August 9th took the form of a "Question Box." Discus- 
sing the question as to what wfere the possibilities of establishing a profitable market for 
eggs on Eyre Peninsula, members thought that some co-operative movement would be 
necessary to assist in organising the scheme and packing the eggs for export. The cor 
red way to roll out wire netting . — Replying to this question, a member gave the follow- 
ing advice: — The tight side of the netting should always be on top. An easy way to 
roll it out was to put a bar through the centre of the coil, then get two old drill discs 
and place one on each end of the bar. A small piece of rope shonld be placed on the 
outside of the discs, and the netting could then be drawn along easily. Seventeen mem 
beTs attended. (Secretary, Mr. H. Broad.) 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

July 9th. — Present: Eight members and two visitors. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. Is English malting barley any good 
for hay? Members had had no experience, but thought spines might be injurious. 
Stock ate barley stubble right to the ground. They liked it much better than wheat 
or oat stubbles. Barley grain was excellent feed. Points on grubbing mallee stumpsf 
To rid land of stumps with economy one member favored a twin disc plough, especially 
in shoot-covered land. »vhat are the benefits of co-opcration? Mr. Coles said co-opera- 
tion commenced with the first stages of life which existed between parents and children. 
It had wonderful power when it was worked properly. He was a firm believer in 
co-operation. Mr. Payne said co-operation was lacking in the farming industry, but 
it existed in almost ever^ other industry to its betterment. Primary products were 
the mainstay of South Australia, and the buyers of these products should co-operate to 
protect themselves. What is the best preparation for flyblown sheep? The following 
preparations were recommended: — Uzona and kerosene, Vactick and drained crankcase 
oil and phenyle mixed. If the keeping of poultry can be proved to be remunerative, 
to what extent can it be developed? Members favored first-class birds, pure-bred laying 
strains, true to type. Red Comb eggs realised Is. dozen more than new laid eggs. 
Which is the best implement for fallowing — cultivator, share, or disc plough? The disc 
plough was favored, mostly because of its ability to go through straw and rubbish. It 
also worked better in stumpy and ehooty land. The cultivator was not so effective for 
killing weeds. (Secretary, Mr. W. Cooper.) 
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GOODE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Meeting held July 5th. Present: 14 members and three visitors. Mr. A. L. Warren 
(Field Officer of the Department of Agriculture) gave a lecture, 4 i Preserving Fruit." 
An instructive discussion followed. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson, Ceduna.) 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 27.50in.). 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 10th, there being present 10 members. The 
annual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. C. J. Whillas, of Port Lincoln, and officers 
elected for the forthcoming year. 


KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.92in.). 

Meeting held July 19th. — Present: Mr. C. Freetli (chair) and 18 members. The 
annual report was read and officers elected. Members discussed arrangements for the 
forthcoming Conference. (Secretary, Mr. M. Martin, Kimba.) 


KOPPIO (Average animal rainfall, 22.40in.). 

The Annual Meeting was held at the residence of Mr. M. Gardner, there being present 
nine members. The annual report was presented by the Secretary, and officers elected 
for the forthcoming year. Supper was provided by Mrs. Gardner. (Secretary, Mr. M. 
Gardner, White's Flat.) 


LAURA BAY. 

Mr. C. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave a demonstration of wool-classing at 
the meeting of July 29th, which was held at the residence of Mr. W. Bowell. During 
the evening the Annual Meeting was held. Mr. Goddard delivered an address, “The 
Merino Sheep," and officers were elected. Twenty-two members and eight visitors 
attended. (Secretary, Mr. W. Edson, Ceduna.) 

L1PSON. 

Mr. H. D. Adams (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed the meeting held on 
July 2.1 rd. He explained the Egg Marketing Board that had been formed at Cowell, and 
stressed the value of poultry as a side line to general farming operations. Six members 
attended. (Secretary, Mr. M. Barraud.) 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.89in.). 

Meeting held July 11th, at Mr. J. Story’s residence. Present: 15 members and four 
visitors. Mr. C. F. Anderson (Acting* Poultry Expert) delivered a lecture, "Poultry 
Panning." Officers for the* ensuing year were also elected. (Secretary, Mr. G. Smith, 
< towel 1.) 


MJNNIPA (Average annual rainfall, 14.<i8in.). 

Meeting held July 7th. Mr. C. A. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave a demon 
etration of classing a farmer's clip. 

On July 25th Mr. S. Billinghurst, Manager of the Experimental Farm, gave a pruning 
demonstration. 

A further meeting was hold on August 7th, when matters of local and timely interest 
were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. W. Crowther.) 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

42. GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

'Pbone : (tent. MSI. Print.: Stirling 267. Telegrams: Mattbodae, Adelaida. 


SPECIALIZE IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOR ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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JNU.NJIKOMPITA. 

Meeting held July 10th. Present. 13 members and throe visitors. Delegates gave 
u. report of the proceedings of the Ceduna Conference. (Secretary, Mr. P. Luestner.) 


PALABIE. 

There was an excellent attendance of members and visitors at the meeting held on 
July 30th, when Mr. H. D. Adams (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, 
“Boils and Soil Analyses. ’ ’ (Secretary, Mr. E. Rashleigh.) 


PET1NA (Average annual rainfall, 13.02in.). 

Meeting held July 29th. Present: Mr. W. Schulz (chair), 15 members, and )«> 
visitors, including members from the Cungeiia and Wnllala Branches. The annual 
report was read, end officers elected for the ensuing year. (Secretary. Mr. E. Jones.) 


PINBONGK 

July 9th. — Present: 10 members. 

-Electricity. — The meeting was held at Mr. E. Kanimermann ’s residence. The 
following paper was read by Mr. C. Parker : — * 4 Electricity is one of the most fascinating 
studies, and there are few people who are not attracted by it. The element of mystery 
which surrounds it, its wonderful utility, and the many uses to which it can be put all 
combine to make it interesting. In addition to lighting houses and streets, electricity 
is now used for heating rooms, cooking, washing, haulage in buses, trams, and trains, it 
hews coal, saws wood, and grinds corn, &c. Electricity in small quantities can be 
generated for chemical action in primary batteries, such as are used to work electric 
bells, telegraph instruments, &e., but for large quantities it must be generated by a 
uynamo or generator. The current thus obtained can be led along wires and used at a 
distance for lighting, heating, or driving. In order to use electricity for driving pur 
poses it is necessary to convert it into mechanical power in the form of a motor. Some 
times it is convenient to generate and distribute current in a comparatively small 
quantity, but at a very high voltage rather than a larger quantity at a moderate voltage, 
but as it is not convenient to use it either for lighting or for driving at this high 
pressure, another apparatus, a transformer, has to be used, which converts a small high 
pressure current into a large low-pressure current. This appliance can only be used 
on alternating current mains. The electrical plants as used for farm purposes are 
usually direct-current machines. Although Ihc initial outlay is high, these plants are 
a great boon to farmers; also with the aid of electrical appliances thv* farmer’s wife 
can do sewing, ironing, cooking, sweeping, and washing. Also there are electric fans 
for hot summer evenings, and the wireless can be worked off the plant. If the electric 
plant is large enough the farmer can, with the aid of electric motors, work his milking 
machines, shearing machines, separator, and churn. Farm lighting plants arc either 
diitect coupled or belt driven. Most lighting plants for farm purposes are of 32 volts, 
higher voltage plants being obtainable. Tin* 32-volt plant will light a fair number of 
lamps, and as the farmer only uses very few lamps at once there is always plenty of 
current available. The candle-power of the lamps would be in the range of 25 c.p. to 
50 c.p., 32 c.p. being a good light, but for a large room a 50 e.p. lamp would be neces- 
sary. Of course, one must remember that the higher the candle-power the more current 
will be consumed. The amperage, or quantity of current consumed, is governed by 
the candle-power of the lamp. The higher the candle-power the moi‘e voluminous is 
the light, if voltage or pressure is in acordanee with that of th‘e lamps, therefore the 
higher the candle-power the more current consumed per hour. The incandescent electric 
lamp is very simple. When a current is forced along a conductor of any kind beat is 
generated into it. By using a very line “ filament ” in this way it is possible to heat 
it to such an extent that it will givte out a very bright light. If however, this was 
exposed to the air it would burn away instantly, so it is enclosed in a glass bulb from 
which the air has been primped out. In the old-style lamps the filaments were of carbon, 
but the more modem lamps have metal filaments which are more efficient. In somfc 
lamps the filament is made of mtetal tungsten, and is supported upon a framework con- 
sisting of a glass rod with wire arms projecting from it. The whole is enclosed 
in a bulb from which the air has been exhausted. Tungsten is of such a nature that 
it cannot be drawn into a fine wire in the usual way. It is, therefore, reduced to a 
powder and mixed with some suitable binding substance into a paste, which is then 
forced through a small hole in a diamond so that it comes out a fine thread. This is 
then subjected to intense heat, which disposes of the binding material and leaves a very 
fine thread of pure tungsten. The exhausting of the air from the glass bulbs is a very 
important stagfe in the manufacture of electric lamps, since unless it *s very thoroughly 
done the filaments will not last long. An ordinary mechanical pump is not good enough 
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a « however well it is made air will escape past the pistou and through the valves. Some 
form of mercury pump is therefore used. In these the mechanical piston is replaced 
by a column of mercury moving up and down in a glass tube like a barometer or else a 
series of drops of mercury falling down inside a glass tube acts like a number of small 
pistons t pushing the air before them as they fall . 99 (Secretary, Mr. C. Seholz, Yaninee. ) 

PINRAWILLINIE. 

July 12th. — Present: 19 members and visitors. 

The meeting was held at Mr. S. Westover’s residence. Mr. E. Atkinson gave a paper, 
supplemented with blackboard illustrations, reviewing the position of the average settler 
in the new hundreds. It was shown that although finances were embarrassed, owing 
to the three years of drought, the average settler had produced sound assets in the form 
of improvements to his property. The Secretary, Mr. S. Johnson, read the Annual 
Report, and the election of officers followed. 


POOCHERA. 

Meeting held J uly 24th. Present : Six members and several visitors. The meeting 
discussed the matter of holding a crop competition for the forthcoming season. (Secre- 
tary, Mr. F. Joy.) 


SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 10.61 in.). 

A demonstration in wool classing was given by Mr. C. Goddard, of the School of Mines, 
in Messrs. lovelock Bros.’ wool shed at the meeting held on July 25th. There were 
present 17 members and visitors. (Secretary, Mr. K. Harrison.) 


STREAKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 14.95in.). 

Meeting held July 25th. Present: 10 members. After the annual report had been 
prosented and officers elected, members discussed the subject, 4 * Bookkeeping for 
Farmers. (Secretary, Mr. €. Thom.) 

TALIA (Average annual rainfall, 15.27in.). 

Meeting held July 19th. Present: 10 members and three visitors. Matters of local 
interest were discussed. 

A further meeting was held on August 11th. Mr. W. H. Brownrigg (District Agricul 
tural Instructor) delivered an address, 1 ‘ Wheat Diseases, &c. M (Secretary, Mr. A. W. 
Thompson. Elliston.) 


WALL AHA. 

The inaugural meeting of the Branch was held on July 24th, Mr. 11. Thompson 
presided over an attendance of 15 members and visitors, including members from the 
Potion Branch. Officers were elected, and Mr. W. Schulz, of Polina, addressed the 
meeting on the work of the Agricultural Bureau. (Secretary, Mr. C. Zippel.) 


WilRiRULLA. 

An article dealing with Motor Traction was read and aroused an interesting discussion. 
A programme of meetings was arranged and officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. II. Doley.) 


WE ABE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, &c. 

Send Samples to — 

F. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE C. 4855 4880 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST or MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

ALAWOONA (Average animal rainfall, 10.20in.). 

The Annual Meeting, held on July 12th, took the form of a social evening, and was 
attended by a large number of members and visitors. After the election of officers, 
vocal and musical items were rendered, and the evening concluded with a social and 
dance. 

A special meeting was held on July 22nd to discuss matters in connection with the 
Conference of Murray Mallee Lands Brandies. (Secretary, Mr. B. Finey.) 


BLOCK E. 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 22nd. The annual report was presented and 
officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. H. Davies, Renmark.) 


BOWHILL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

Twenty-six members attended the meeting held on August 4th, when Mr. R. L. Griffiths 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Cultivating Mallee Soils. ’ ’ 
(Secretary, Mr. M. Banks.) 


BRINKLEY. 

Ninteen members attended the meeting held on July 23rd. Matters in connection with 
the Southern Conference were discussed and officers elected for the ensuing year. 
(Secretary, Mr. C. Pearson.) f 


BUGLE. 

There was an excellent attendance of members and visitors at the annual meeting of 
the Branch held on July 8th. The Secretary (Mr. B. Aurieht, of Taldra) presented the 
annual report and officers were elected. Addresses were delivered by Mr. M. Shannon, 
of Loxton, and Messrs. R. L. Griffiths and F. C. Richards, of ;he Department of Agri 
culture. The meeting concluded with a supper and dance. 


CALIPH. 

Meeting held July 1st. Present: Mr. S. Bundle (Chair), nine members, and three 
visitors. Mr. T. Flint, of the Alawoona Branch, presented a paper, “Should the Bureau 
Include Rural Economics in Its Field of Inquiry , 99 which aroused a keen discussion. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Todd.) 


CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 10th. Delegates were appointed to represent 
the Branch on the Chandos Crop Competition Committee. Officers w-ere elected for the 
ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. W. Pearce.) 


COPEYILLE (Average annual rainfall, 11.58in.). 

Mr. J. Collins presided over an attendance of 11 members and a large number of 
visitors at the meeting held on July 9th, when Mr. C. McKenna, B.V^Sc., M.R.C.V.8. 
(Government Veterinary Officer), delivered an address, “Common Ailments of Farm 
Stock . ” (Secretary, Mr. G. Sutherland.) 


COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, 17.45in.). 

Annual Meeting held July 25th. Present: Mr. F. Ballard (Chair) and nine members 
and two visitors. The annual report was read and officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. W. 
Trestrail.) 


K ALT AN. 

Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, * 1 Wheat 
Diseases, “ at th3 meeting held on July 15th. (Secretary, Mr. V. Luhrs.) 

KANNI. 

Meeting held July 12th. Present : 18 members. Tho anuual report was read and 
officers elected for the ensuing year. A programme of meetings was also arranged, 
(Secretary, Mr. F. Woodhead, Waikerie.) 


KI KI. 

The meeting held on July 23rd was attended by the Chairman, Mr. W. Goodall, 10 
members, and several visitors. Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricutlural Instructor) 
delivered an address, “Suitable Wheats for the District . 99 (Secretary, Mr P Crow- 
«Ur*L): 
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MARAMA. 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 21st, and was attended by 14 members and 
visitors. The annual report was presented by the Secretary, Mr. T. Hinkley, and officers 
elected for the ensuing year. 


MEE1BAH (Average annual rainfall, 11.70in.). 

Mr. W. Ma son presided over an attendance of 23 members at the mooting held on July 
14th when Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, 
Fallowing and Cultivation. ’ * (Secretary, Mr. K. Carr . ) 


MILLENDILLA (Average annual rainfall, Klin.). 

Eight members and several visitors were present at the Annual Meeting, which was 
held on July 17th. The Secretary, Mr. V. "Wegener, read the annual report, and the 
election of officers took place. 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

July 19th. — Present: 30 members. 

Crop Rotation. — The following pajK?r was read by Mr. H. Kempc: — 4 ‘It is possible 
to grow wheat on the same land every year. This practice is adopted for a few seasons 
when a farmer is taking up virgin country to assist him to obtain as much as possible 
from his land. This state of affairs, however, cannot continue for any length of time. 
It is claimed, for instance, if a cow- be left in a clover field, having nothing else to eat 
but clover, the time will quickly come when she will sicken of this food. The same 
may, in a measure, be applied to a plant. The following are the advantages of a good 
rotation: — It Conserves Plant Food. — The toxins produced by one plant in many cases are 
an advantage to another plant. This is readily seen where one crop stimulates one kind 
of weed to grow beside it ; the residue left by one plant becomes food for another. It 
Economises Manure. — Some crops require more of one constituent, c.g. y potatoes requiro 
much potash and cereals little, so that by interposing potatoes between cereals a better 
use ©an be made of the potash in the soil. Again dome crops, are deeper rooted 
draw supplies from the subsoil, e.g ., wheat or rape, while others are shallow, e.g. barley 
or turnips. Thus in a rotation all layers of the soil are brought into active commission. 
It Conserves Moisture. — By rotating some crops require more cultivation than others, 
and it is an acknowledged fact that cultivation is the secret of dry farming. Water is 
also conserved when the rotation includes a well-cultivated bare fallow. It improves 
Cultivation. — Many crops give opportunity for intertillage of the soil. It Restores 
Humus. — The humus in the soil can be replenished by the growth of forage crops, which 
may either be ploughed in as green manure or consumed on the land by stock. Nothing 
can compensate for the absence of humus, and by introducing green crops into a rotation 
whose main object is the production of wheat, the yields of wheat may bo largely 
increased. Humus is the decaying vegetable matter of soils, and is replenished by the 
addition of crop residues or stable manure. Humus, when decayed, eventually forms 
nitrates, which are essential to successful cropping. The oxidation or decaying process 
of humus is brought about by various kinds of bacteria and free access of air. In 
damp soils, in the absence of air, the bacteria cannot complete the process of decompo 
sition, with the result that 4 humid acids ’ are formed, rendering the soil sour. In such 
cases lime is useful, because it stimulates the bacteria that decompose the humus. 
Generally speaking, the more pervious to air a soil is, such as sand, the more rapidly will 
the humus be changed into nitrates, and the more frequently will the humus require 
renewing. It Replenishes Nitrogen. — Leguminous crops can be grown at some place 
in the rotation, and thus a store of nitrogen is laid up in the soil for the use of future 
crops. It Eradicates Weeds. — Weeds are kept down when the rotation contains bare 
fallow or a crop grown in wide drills, permitting intertillage, thus keeping down weeds. 
Checks Disease. — Oats, for instance, are not affected by take*all, neither are peas, trefoil, 
or clover. As this fungus cannot live without food, a suitable rotation will help 
considerably to check this disease. It permits of keeping livestock. It Distributes Labor. 

Different crops have different seasons of sowing and harvesting. On a one-crop farm, 
however, certain seasons are too slack, whilst others are too busy. Whore constant labor 
cannot be found the hired help obtained at the busy season is often not satisfactory. 
It Tends to Decrease Market Fluctuations. — A rotation of crops gives a variety of 
produce, and in a bad year for the selling of wheat it is possible that the market for 
wool, mutton, dairy produce, &c., may be better, thus keeping up the gross receipts. To 
select the particular rotation which is suited to his locality is a very important task 
which falls to the lot of the farmer. In dry districts special attention should be given 
to fallowing and the conservation of soil moisture, and in planning a rotation this fact 
should be constantly kept in view. Following examples of rotation might be suggested 
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for practice in dry districts: — A — Wheat— 1 -pasture — bare fallow; B — Wheat — bare fallow 
— rape (or any other forage crop, such as peas, &c.) — bare fallow. This rotation would 
permit of the carrying of much larger flocks. For a rainfall of from 15in. to 20in. one 
fallow would probably do for every two crops, and the following rotation could be 
adopted: — A — Wheat — rape — bare fallow; B — Wheat — bare fallow — rape. Here again 
in place of rape some other forage crop could be chosen. 7 7 Discussing the paper members 
were of opinion that oats should be substituted, for conditions were too dry for the 
latter crop in the Monarto district. (Secretary, Mr. C. F. Altmann.) 


MOOROOK. 

The Secretary of the Brunch, Mr. E. Liddicoat, reports that meetings of the Branch 
have been held as follows: — June 5th ? Mr. H. BeTrimaa (District Horticultural Instructor) 
gave a pruning demonstration. On June l()th the local pruning competitions were held. 
Mr. F. Peteh gave an address, * * Ailments of Stock, 7 7 at the meeting held on July 22nd, 
which was attended by 14 members. On August 14th Messrs. H. B. Barlow ana P. H. 
Suter, of the Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture, addressed a gathering 
of 24 members and visitors on the subject, “ Keeping Cows on an Irrigated Fruit 
Block. 7 ’ 


NETITERTON. 

Twenty-two members attended the meeting held on July 9th. The following papers 
were read and discussed: — “ Farming with the Tractor, 77 Mr. W. Merritt; and “Farm- 
ing with Horses, 77 Mr. A. Ritchie. (Secretary, Mr. C. Wilkin, Yumali.) 


NUNKERI. 

Business of a formal nature was transacted at} the meeting held on July 9th, which 
was attended by Mr. R. Elliot (Chair) and 12 members. ( Secretary , Mr. F. Lang.) 


OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10.58in.). 

Mr. T. Atkinson presided over an attendance of 17 members at the annual meeting 
held at Mr. J. Loffler's residence on July 8th. The annual report was read and officers 
elected. A programme of meetings was arranged. (Secretary, Mr. H. A. Lofflor, “ Wirre- 
lyerna, 77 via Morgan.) 


PA RILL A WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 14.15in.). 

July 29tli. — Present: 17 members. 

Utilising Old Woollen Dresses. — Mrs. P. Rice Tend the following paper : — “A good 
way of making use of old woollen costumes, cardigans, jumpers, &c., is to cut them up 
for children's clothes. The chief point in making these up is to avoid much handling of 
the material once the article has been cut out, as ravelling of the wool happens very 
easily. To avoid this, outline with a machine right around the pattern before cutting 
it out, but this is not absolutely necessary provided the making up of the article is 
proceeded with as soon as possible after cutting out. Place the pattern on the 
material (which has previously been washed, then unpicked, and pressed), but do not 
stretch or pull it whilst cutting out, as it is easily pulled out of shape. If the original 
article has stripes or pattern, these can be so applied that they appear suitably on the 
little garment. Wherever possible, use the ribbed cuffs and bottoms of jumpers for the 
sleeves and the bottom of small jumper or dress, but if these parts are too worn to be 
used again, a very effective binding for edges is military braid, which can be had in 
all colors to tone, and is quite easy to apply. Any buttons may be covered with pieces 
of the material, and the whole cost of the small garment need not exceed that of a 
few press .studs and braid. Bloomers and knickers have elastic in knees and waist, and 
to complete the outfit, a cap of the material is easily made of the odd pieces. The 
lower part of worn singlets can be used in the same maimer foT small singlets, merely 
by stitching up the side seams and crocheting an edging round the neck opening and 
arm holes." 

Children's Feeders. — Mrs. J. Ferguson gave the following directions for making 
children's feeders: — “Purchase some shelving oilcloth, cut out the feeders, and bind 
with bias binding. The feeders can be washed after each meal. For a table mat to 
place in front of the child, a piece of bound white table oilcloth save® spots on the 
tablecloth. If these hints are put into practice a good deal of washing will be saved." 

Dressmaking Hints for Home Workers. — Mrs. G. Beckman read the following 
paper: — “When cutting out long, close-fitting sleeves from plain materials, it is often 
difficult to get it narrow enough to "be really smart without being uncomfortable, tight, 
and apt to burst at the seams. To overcome this, cut the sleeves on the bias instead of 
the straight of the material. Cut in this way, it is the material and not the seam that 
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‘gives' to any muscular exertion. The material will resume its shape when the strain 
is released, whereas the seam will not do this. Method of Facing Skirts, tfa . — There are 
often occasions when it is necessary to face the lcweT edge of a skirt. For instance, if 
a skirt is made of tweed, a great deal of bulkiness is avoided if the lower edge is 
faced with a piece of lining or silk, cut on the cross. Cut the lining or silk on the 
cross, making it about 3iin. wide, join it, then press the seams well Turn in the edges 

of facing piece, and press. Place the skirt on the table, and tack on the facing; then 

glipstitch and press well. Facings should be cut, according 1o the shape of the edge to 
be finished. For straight edges, cut the facing on the straight of material, and if a 
shaped piece necl3 to be faced, either cut the facing l lie same shape or on the cross. 
For flared dkirts, the facing should always be on the cross. When making flared dresses 
or skirts, it is advisable to hang on a dress hanger for a few days, when there will be no 
trouble in hemming up the skirt evenly. A Viilowwsc-'making Hint . — When making 
pillowcases, it is a good plan to purchase circular pillow cotton, i.e. t there is no seam 
in the side of the case when made. Out the material the length required, allowing about 

ljin. each end for a hem. Then cut eight lengths of tape, 7in. long and ljin. wide 

Fold in the material three lengthways, and make a crease, or maTk with a tracing- wheel, 
where tapes are to bo placed. Next, crease the ends of the ease ready for the hem. 
Have the tapes ready, and insert them when stitching the hems. The idea for the hem 
on each end is that the pillowcases may be turned, so that four portions of the case get 
the wear instead of two There is a saving of time in making, also in washing, as 
there are no corners to collect dust or feathers from the pillows. (Secretary, Mrs. 
Bur ford.) 


PARUNA. 

July 11th. — Present: 14 members. 

Control of Sand. — In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. E. Edward* 
advised fallowing the sand hills as early as possible in July, then sow them down with 
about 20Ibs. of oats and a dressing of 3nlbs. to 401bs. of super per acre. When the oats 
were well established, graze lightly for the first time, then as the plants became stronger 
they could be grazed a little heavier; after a while the sheep could be left on them. 
The ground would be well packed and contain all the roots and hold the sand from 
drifting. If the whole of the paddock was of a sandy nature, Mr. Edwards said it 
would pay to treat the whole area the same. By this method one not only held the 
sand in its place, but also provided good feed for many more sheep. 

Vegetable Garden on the Farm. — Paper read by Mr. J. Altmann. Every farm 
should have a garden in which to grow vegetables for home use. Choose a piece of 
ground which is sheltered from the west and south winds or make a break around 1o 
prevent the wind from damaging and breaking the young plants. A good dressing of 
well-rotted stable manure should be applied, dug in and left rough for a week or two; 
then a light sprinkling of slack lime raked in, and the plot would be ready for planting. 
Choose the right kinds and plant them at the right time. In planting cabbage and 
cauliflower choose the strongest plants and set them out at least 2ft. apart each way. 
A few of the leading kinds that do well in this district are Burpee (they grow quickly 
and have large heads); IIenderson ? s Succession does as well, and heads all the yeai 
round. Cauliflowers. — Green Leaf and Yates’ Main Crop are the two best for this 
district. Cabbage and cauliflowers should not be forced too much from the start. 
Water frequently for the first few days, then two waterings a week for a couple of 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING. 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITS LEGHORN 8 ONLY. DELIVERY — JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. 

PRICES— | 

EGGS— 10». per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 10s. per 100. j 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS— 17s. 6d. per dozen, £6 per 100. Free on rail, Salisbury. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafieid Poultry Station, Salisbury- i 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. ! 

t 
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weeks. Later, a good flooding every week. Hoe between the plants a day after each 
watering when the plants begin to form heads, then they can be forced to grow quickly 
by using blood manure, sulphate of ammonia, and liquid manure. Tomatoes are one of 
the best crops for summer. The plot should be prepared in July by digging a trench 
2ft. (>in. to oft. wide and l Sin. deep. Give the soil a good layer of pig manure, 
cover it up and see that it is well trodden down. Apply a layer of well -rotted 
stable manure, cover it up, and leave it till planting time. Space the plants 
2ft. 6in. apart. Leading kinds for this district are Matchless, American Coreless, 
Earliana, and Early Jewel. All arc heavy croppers and do well if watered 
sufficiently until they flower, then leave off to allow the fruit to set. When fruit has 
set, water heavily and give liquid manure to obtain good-quality fruit. Peas should 
also be planted in July. The best kinds art* William Hurst, Te Aroha, and Little Jim. 
Te Aroha is a very heavy cropper, with large pods. Peas should not be put in when 
fresh stable manure has been dug in ; they do better without. Boot vegetables, such 
as carrots, parsnips, turnips, and beet should be planted from March to May. - 

A meeting was also held oil June 20th when an address dealing with the subjects, 
“Mixed Farming ” and “Wheat Varieties ’ ■ was delivered by Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture). Twenty-nine members and three visitors attended. 
(Secretary, Mr. F. Sumner.) 


PABRAKIK { Averagi- ai.'imal rainfall, ILJiin. ). 

The meeting held on July lltli wart attended by 22 members and 16 visitors, when Mr. 
Kirkwood, manager of the Lameroo branch of the Bank of Adelaide, delivered an address, 
“ Farm Finance. *' With the aid of a blackboard, the speaker illustrated a method of 
bookkeeping on the farm. (Secretary, Mr. W. Watts.) 


RENMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

Meeting held July 31st. The Chairman (Mr. O. Weste) presided over a good 
attendance of members and visitors. The annual report was presented and officers 
elected. Mr. E. Seary gave an address, “A Review of the Dried Fruit Tndutsry . ” Mr. 
H. Howie also spoke. (Secretary, Mr. W. Meier.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

BLACKWOOD (Averagv annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

After the annual report had been presented and officers elected, Dr. J. Davidson, 
D.Sc., Entomologist at the Waite Research Institute, delivered an address. “The Life 
History of Aphelinm Mali.” Twelve members and 13 visitors, including members from 
the Clarendon and Cherry Hardens Branches, attended. (Secretary, Mr. R. Quinn.) 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 14th, and was attended by 13 members and 
visitors. The annual report was presented by the Secretary, Mr. D. Gordon, and officers 
elected for the ensuing year. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

Mr. A. Fuller (Chairman) presided over an attendance of 15 members and a large 
number of visitors, including members from the Port Elliot Branch, at the Annual 
Meeting held on July 10th. The annual report and balance-sheet were presented. Mr. 
H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary Agricultural Bureau) addressed the meeting. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


IRONBANK (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

July 23rd. 

Members and visitors from Blackwood and Cudlee Creek met at Mr. Geo. Pole's 
orchard to inspect some apple trees which had borne a fine crop of fruift. Different 
methods of pruning and their effects upon the trees were discussed, and one member 
from each district represented pruned a tree which will be kept under observation. 
Afternoon tea was provided by the Ladies Guild. (Secretary, Mr. C. Morgan.) 


KAN G ARILLA . 

Nine members and several visitors attended the annual meeting, which was held on 
August 5th, The Secretary, Mr. T. Holder, presented the annual report, and officers 
were elected for thte ensuing 12 months. 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 

Harvesting Machinery 

Don’t risk a whole year’s work when you can ensure 
against loss by getting light running, easily handled 
harvesting machinery on which you can always depend 
to harvest and market your crop. You will find in 
the Implement Co. line the finest materials and work- 
manship— and, what’s best of all, years of satisfactory 


service. 



HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“ GASTON ” HEADER. 

The simplest, easiest running, and 
most effective Reaper Thresher in 
Australia. Sizes, 8ft. and I Oft. cut. 
This machine has fully earned its 
name — “ The Better Built Header.” 




HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“ILLMAN ” STRIPPER. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw “ I liman ” 
Stripper is the result of many 
years close attention to the re- 
quirements of Mallee Farmers, and 
we are confident in offering this 
machine to fill the demands of the 
most exacting user. Made in 8-ft., 
9-ft., and 10-ft. sizes. 


Write for catalogs and prices of the above , also “Horwood- 
Bagshaw ” Winnowers , “ Austral ” Binders , “ Horwood-Bagshaw ’* 
Wheat Elevators , “ Frost & Wood ” Hay Rakes and Hay Balers . 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

BANK AND BLYTH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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LANGHORNE CREEK (Average annual rainfall, I4.84in.). 

March 12th. — Present: 33 members and six visitors. 

Mr. E. Laurie, of the Irrigation and drainage Commission, gave a lecture, “1 
Its Conservation and Use. M 

Meeting held May 5th. Present: 24 members and visitors. Mr. Geo. Quinn 
Horticultural Instructor) addressed the meeting on the subject, ‘ * Citrus Cultui 

Eighteen members attended the meeting held on June 11th, when Mr. A. H< 
R.D.A., read a paper, “The Currant. ” 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 9th, there being present 20 member 
four visitors. After the election of officers the meeting took the form of a d 
Messrs. J. Natt and M. Oleggett spoke in favor of du'-J^nrpose cattle whilst the 
breeds were supported by Messrs. J. Bray and N. W neffar. 

A successful social and dance was held on July 22nd. Delegates from n eight! 
Branches attended. (Secretary, Mr. H. Follett.) j 


LENS WOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 3 5 in. to 36i» 


July 28th. — Present: 12 members. 

Marketing Produce. — The meeting took the form of a debate on the subject, *‘8 
Growers Market Their Own Produce f” Mr. J. Vickers, opening the debate fo 
affirmative, said that since time immemorial the market place had been the cent 
exchange of primary produce. Market day had been looked upon as the day 0 
week when everybody was in town, and that mode of marketing was still in vogue t< 
because it. contained advantages which could not be had by any other method, 
marketing one’s own produce the personal touch was acquired between the growth 
the buyer, and buyers as a rule preferred that, as they were surer of what they were bu 
Go-operative methods and concerns had from time to time been started, but lie const 
that costs in general, especially labor, were too high in Australia for that for 
marketing. When the marketing was left more to the grower he could do the 
more cheaply than when left to others who had little or no interest in making things 
lie thought their produce was not adaptable for auction marketing, as thore wer< 
many different grades, sizes, &c., which could not be judged by the appearance o 
top. Supply and demand ruled every market, and the present practice wac the 
method of allowing the former to operate. Mr. W. J. Bishop took the opposing 
He said the present system was entirely out of date. He spoke against auction mark 
because of the danger of collusion, and that would mean that goods would go fo 
lowest bid. He suggested a scheme of selling through commission agents and ke« 
it co-operative. By that means a trained salesman would be selling instead of gard< 
who often knew little of the ethics of salesmanship. It would mean that pressure ' 
bo necessary to get the growers to act unanimously, when they could sell throu£ 
organised channel, demand a price instead <»f the buyer as at present quoting 
Other members also spoke, and considered that the proposed scheme was worth 
consideration. (Secretary, Mr. B. Lawrence, Lenswood.) ' 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

Tho meeting of August 9th was held at the residence of Mr. Ii. Lewis. Mr. W. Hu 
presided over an attendance of seven members. The party was afforded the opporti 
of inspecting the orchard, and a review was made of the fruit trees prior to pru 
(Secretary, Mr. J. R. Coles.) 


McLaren flat. 

The annual social, held on July 24th, was well attended. Prises won at the Pru 
Competitions were distributed. A presentation was made by the members to the rot 
Secretary, Mr. C. Roberson. A musical programme and dancing concluded the eve 
(Secretary, Mr. A. BruCe.) 


MILANG (Average annual rainfall, 15.13in.). 

Meeting held July 9th. Present: 14 members. A paper, “The Farm Garden, 
presented by Mr. W. Yelland, and a keen discussion followed. (Secretary 
J. P. Bagley.) 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annua] rainfall, 31.66in.). 

The Annual Meeting was held on August 6th, when officers were elected for the mk 
year. 

On September 10th Mr. A. Hilton, B^Sc., of the Murray Bridge High School, gain 
address, “ Agricultural Education in America.” 
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bunt Barker Branch was held on October 
lion of members and visitors, accompanied 
of the Department of Agriculture, first 
where Mr. H. Trumble, of the Waite 
being given to variojis pastures. The 
* Secretary of the Mount Barker Branch), 
factory. The dairy herd of Mr. P. Pope 
lionstration of the x>oints of a good dairy 
the Illawara dairy cattle which had 
to Mount Barker by Mr. Howard. 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

V Mi Present : 30 members and visitors. Mr. H. Peters gave a 
/inBtr&tion ot' ihilk testing. Mr. C. Verco gave a resume of the proceedings of the 
\aren Plat Annual Social. Interesting data on pig fattening tests conducted by Mr. 
Mors were submitted by Mr. A. Peters. (Secretary, Mr. J. Black.) 


NARTtUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

. J. McNicol presided over an excellent attendance of members and visitors at the 
lal meeting which was held on duly 26th. A report of the year’s work was read by 
Secretary, Mr. W. Lawrie, and officers were elected for the ensuing 12 month*. 


PORT ELLIOT ( Av< rage annual rainfall, 20.05in.). 

August, lOtli, — Present : 10 members. 

jrstjon Box. — TIi*o meeting took the form of a ‘‘Question Box . 1 * Mr. J. Crompton 
J, "When should a calf be taki n from the cow. ’ ’ Opinion varied on this matter, 
irs. Parsons, Brown, White, and James saying that it must not be, left more than 
ours. The Chairman said ho thought there was a danger of milk fever if taken 
t too soon. Mr. Hay thought three or four dayR. Mr. J. Colebatch asked, ‘‘Is it 
advantage to add salt to pigs’ feed, end if so, what quantity per day. Several 
bers spoke, and Expressed the opinion that salt wn<s dangerous to give to pigs, 
rotary, Mr. R. A. Lowe, o/o Messrs. Jacobs & Russell, Adelaide.) 

RAPID BAY. 

August 14th. — Present: 12 members. 

OUT AND Recreation. — I n reading a paper on this subject, Mr. R. Walsh said one 
>e reasons for the desire of young people to forsake country life for the city was 
on a farm the fanner employed a few extra hands during busy seasons and, when 
slackened off, the laborers were dismissed and found it difficult to get another job. 

■ d *d not encourage a young man to look for work on a farm when the city was able 
nor a regular job, with shorter hours and plenty of amusements. Another fact 
by of consideration was that every one did not have a liking for farm work, and if 
y was kopt at it against his inclination, would not make a successful farmer. Again, 
f farmers did not take any interest in sport, and overlooked the fact that when 
g person saw his friends going to some form of amusement on a Saturday afternoon 
an not permitted to join them, it was likely to make him discontented. There was 
iceable desire on the part of man} farmers to make sufficient monev as quickly as 
lble so that they could retire and live in the city. Whatever justification there might 
b< on for that in years past, to-day with all the modern appliances and conveniences 
which a farmer could equip his home, to render the work both outside and in less 
rious and irksome, the same arguments could not now be used to give up life in the 
1 areas. A happy and contented home was worth more than a big bank balance, 
old proverb, “That all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy , 99 nowadays 1 
uly applied to Jill. The young people rm a farm work long hours, and often at 
rions work, and where no encouragement was given for recreation, the work verv 
* became dull and monotonous. Under such conditions is it any wonder that the 
*£ peoplo want to get away from farm life. Where there are young people, lay down 
< J 0Ur ^ f° r them. If the boys want join a football club, encourage them to do 
' J™* * tnoc * ts bumps that they receive! wdll help to make men of them. The ideal 
.la be to “work while you are at play anil play while you are at work. 99 (Secretary, 

* Moms, Delamere.) J * 

> ; 

). , 8HO A ji BAY. 

,ijie members and visitors attended the {netting held on August 5tli. It has been 
'flea to purchase a pure bred Jersey bull to improve the quality of the rows in the 
ri«t. (Secretary, Mr. II. Bell, Wisangof.) 
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CROWN) 

LANDS TO BE J 

l 

Lands in the Hundreds of BAR. , . 

BOO, BURGOYNE, CALDWELL, CHILL,,. 

COOTRA, CUMMINS, GILES, GOODE. HAGu 
KIANA, KOONGAWA, MoLACHLAN, MITCHELL, 

YAH, PASCOE, PEACHNA, PINKAWILLINIE, PYGERY, RIP0N 
RUSSELL, SOLOMON, TOOLIGIE, WALLALA, WANNAMANA, WOO 
KATA, WUDINNA, YALANDA, and YANINEE. 

When offered, full particulars will be published in the Government Gazette 
and plans and detail may be obtained from the Secretary for Lands, Boj 
293a, Adelaide. 


LIST OP LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official Ligi j 
of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July). The 
list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, &c v of th< ( 

sections available, and the conditions under which they may be applied for. j 

1 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Secretary for | 
Lands, Adelaide. ') 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application a> * 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if consider* 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of e { 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and thei 
successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TQ SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to settlers 
has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by the State Bank 
Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the Chairman, Board of 
Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. , 

R. S. Ric Iards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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a barn free of either pest. I take it that much depends on whether you make it l 
regular practice of storing large quantities of wheat every year or whether you hav< 
simply in view a temporary emergency. It should not be impossible to render the ban 
mouse-proof, but the trouble is that mice find admittance in most 'unexpected ways, anc 
are therefore difficult to control in any type of barn. As for weevil, the only practica 
remedy that I know of is to place the grain in an air-tight vessel. In the course ai 
time the grain develops a sufficiency of carbonic acid gas to destroy any weevil that 
may be present. It seems to me, therefore, that for the purpose the most effective fornt 
of storage that you could adopt would be to shoot the wheat into ordinary galvanizec 
iron tanks of the type used for storing water, care being taken to seal down the over- 
head trap door hermetically. I realise, of course, that it involves a rather heavy initial 
expenditure, but it is the type of expenditure that would last for a life time, and 
would be absolutely effective against both weevil and mice. Beyond that, it is difficult 
for me to give you any other advice, except to make your barn as mouse proof as you are 
able, and to be careful not to store wheat that is at all damp. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. SpaffORD, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Ensilage. 

If ensilage is made in a hole on limestone ground, will the material be injuriously 
affected to the extent of it killing horses? (Rosedale Agricultural Bureau.) Reply — 
Whenever ensilage is made in a hole in the ground there is some waste through the outside 
and top developing mould, and the amount of waste because of this, is greater in lime- 
stone country than where the soil is more clayey iu nature. This is due to the fact that 
limestone soils allow more air to gtet at the ensilage than is the case with soils of 
heavier texture. If horses cat the moulded part of the ensilage there is some danger 
of digestive troubles developing, but provided only clean, well-made ensilage is fed to 
the animals, horses do well on it, ami the quality is just as good from a limestone pit 
as from the very best of silos. Because of the friable nature of limestone soils, pits 
must be made of the same shape as ordinary earth dams, and a good deal of batter 
must be given to the sides. When making ensilage in such pits, the material is spread 
out and each fresh load is driven right into the j)it on top of what has already' beten 
spread. This driving backwards over the material consolidates it very well and helps 
make a much better ensilage than if no such pressure was used. 

Podders for Pigs. 

What sort of green fodder is best for pigs, and can mangels be u£ .1 for this purpose! 
(Rosedale Agricultural Bureau. ) Reply — Pigs utilise all kinds of green feed to advan- 
tage when fed to thetoi in conjunction with grain, ami of the green fodders that can lx* 
grown in your conditions, lucerne is Easily the best for these animals. Mangels are a 
vory useful pig food, provided — (a) that they have been stored for some time before 
being fed to pigs, and that they are fed in conjunction with grain of shine kind. 
After mangels have been lifted from tiro ground they are topped and rooted, and stacked 
in clumps of the same shape as the heaps of broken road metal so common on our 
roadsides. The stacks have vent-pipes built into them, and are covered first with straw' 
and then with earth. When stored, mangels mature and are changed from a fairly 
jjy feed, when fresh from the soil, into a first class watery forage. If mangels 
It a stored, they should be lifted and be allowed to wilt for a few days before 

* r ^te Jb^io farm livestock, and then they should be sliced and fed in conjunction 
r foodstuff. 
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jRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS 


al Bureau Conference. 


xt Lower North Conference 
33. The Lyndoeh Branch ( 
ke the local arrangements, a 
jUested to forward papers to 
ultural Bureau, Adelaide, ab 
ce will commence at 10.30 a m 


vill be held at Lyndoeh on Thursday, February 
J. S. Ilammat, of Williamstown, Secretary), 
nembers of Branches in the Conference district 
read at the Conference to the General Secretary, 
a fortnight rnior to February 26th. The Con- 


ng Science on to -the T 
Empire 

>w the Em 
rveved in 
question! 
ated V*v 

lltural Producers. * 


-How Farmers are kept in touch with Research. — 
*s Report. 

pt in touch with the latest results of scientific research 
v the Empire Marketing Board, containing the answers 
o all Empire Governments. An Introduction has been 
1, F.R.S. (“The Dissemination of Research Results among 
.M. Stationery Office, Is. net.). 

Report outlines the methods adopted for “getting across” scientific results to 
m on the land in over 40 different Dominions, Colonies, Provinces, States, etc., 
ould, states the preface, be of considerable interest in all Empire countries as a 
of suggestions and a summary of experience, 
r Daniel ITall points dut that the most effective method of .diffusing information 
lg farmers is by ]>ei6oiial visits of instructors, experts, &c., to individual farms. 

best appears to be visits of the farmer to demonstration farms and 'experimental 
.ons. The less intimate the personal contacts, the less effective the education will be. 
:ures, broadcasting, films, bulletins, and journals all suffer from this disability, 
ish experience, which is paralleled bv the Bureau system of South Australia, shows 
meetings for discussion provide a greater stimulus than the pure lecture, even 
dions follow the latter. 

broadcasts, films, bulletins, “better farming’ ’ trains, and other methods are 
A development of the demonstration train idea which is described is a 
o which is attached a van containing the exhibits. The instructor tours about 
>king at farms and giving lectures and demonstrations with his van in the 
This method has not yet been tried in the Empire. 
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jsemination of Research Results Among Agricultural Producers.” Empire 
w oard, No. 33. Price, Is. 

*» of 1929 of the Colorado (U.S.A.) Agricultural Experimental Station, 
d for Empire Butter,” E.M.B. Report No. 34. Price, Is. net. 

'Infectious Necrotic Hepatitis) of Sheep in Australia,” by A. W. 
nd I.R. Bulletin No. 46. 
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.Feeding Value of Oats. 

The difference, if any, of the food value in these oats — Lachlan, Algerian, Early 
Burt, Mortgage Lifter! (Scott’s Bottom Agricultural Bureau.) Reply — As far as we 
know, Algerian and Mortgage Lifter are one and the same variety of oats, and even if 
not so they are so very similar in every way that they can be grouped together. The 
analyses and feeding value of the three oat varieties are as follows: — 

Crude Nutrients, 


Early Burt. Lachlan. Algerian. 

% % % 

Water 13.3 13.3 13.3 

Ash 3.4 2.9 3.4 

Protein 8.3 8.4 9.4 

Fat 7.0 4.4 4.8 

Carbo-hydrates 57.2 59.3 56.7 

Fibre 10.8 11.7 12.4 

Digestible Nutrients. 

Early Burt. Lachlan. Algerian. 

% % % 

Protein 6.3 6.4 7.1 

Fat 5.6 3.5 3.8 

Carbo-hyd rates 43.5 45.0 43.1 

Fibre 3.0 3.3 3.5 

Starch equivalent 61.1 58.7 58.3 


When foodstuffs of the same type are to be used a caleulatiou of their starch 
equivalent values allows us to compare them one with the other. For the oat varieties 
shown abow*, it can be seen that the starch equivalent values are — 


% 

Early Burt 61.1 

Lachlan 58.7 

Algerian 58.3 


* These figures show that Algerian and Lachlan are of equal feeding value, and Early 
Burt is a little superior to the others. 



THE MONKEY GRUBBER. 


Is the unrivalled method of clearing land. Of special design, and constructed 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps are 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shortener, to* 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extra savings in 
time. Yields move up and costs come down. 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS — Australasian Implement Co., Colton Palmer & Preston, Harris Scarf* Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers* Union. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. G. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Cincturing the Currant Vine. 

Can you advise me of the early history of the introduction of cincturing the currant 
vine, and the correct method of doing the work? (P. H. Q., Clare.) Reply — The practice 
— which is age old in Greece — was introduced here by the late W. C. Grasby, when 
Editor of the Garden and Field, who visited Greece about the latter end of the nineties 
of last century. The accepted practice is to remove a very narrow ring of bark — 
l/12th of an inch wide is enough — right iuto the sapwood layer. It is done with the 
best effect when tire corollas — green star-shaped caps — are falling from the flowers very 
freely. The action on the plant is a temporary check to the returning elaborated sap, 
owing to the part severance and exposure to the air of the sap vessels through which 
this descends. The crude sap ascends to the leaves through vessels more deeply situated, 
and, consequently, that stream is not seriously interfered with by the operation. The 
narrow cincture is soon tilled across with new callus cells, and the normal ascent and 
descent is gradually restored. in the meantime, the berries become knitted, as it 
were, to their pedicels, and adhere firmly when growth is resumed. 

Non-setting of Almonds. 

A member of the Smoky Bay Branch has general almond trees, and the blossoms 
fall off instead of setting fruit. Reply — There are several causes, either of which 
may account for this defect. (1) Jf the almond trees bloom in tine frosty or cold 
and wet period of the year in this State — usually at the end of July and early August 
— the climatic effects may clog the pollen or damage the flowers, as well its inhibit 
the activities of pollen carrying insects. The Brandis variety is seriously influenced 
in these directions. (2) If only one variety is grown, the blossoms may be self sterile, 
or if more sorts are grown but only one sort blooms at a time, the same effect operates. 
(3) The planting of sorts known to bloom simultaneously is a safeguard, and more 
particularly if they be from mid- season to late in their periods of blossoming. Amongst 
soft-shelled kinds the following are recommended for inter-pollination: — Ne Plus Ultra 
for I.X.L. ; Ne Plus Ultra for Harriott’s Seedling; I.X.L., Hatch’s _ Nonpanel, mil 
Jordan for Ne Plus Ultra. 

DAIRYING INQUIRIES. 

[Reply supplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor]. 


Feeding Calves for Market. 

“What is the best ration on which to fatten calves for market? Would either skim 
milk and pollard or crushed wheat and milk be suitable t'* A.A.L., Gladstone. Reply — 

Bkim milk and pollard makes quite a good lation for calvesy but if a little linseed meal 
or gruel made from linseed meal is added, a better fattening ration could be made up. 
When using linseed me*], I suggest slowly boiling about lib. of linseed meal in about 
3gal1s. of water and then feeding each calf about half a pint of the resultant gruel 
in its skim milk. With young calves, add the linseed gruel in small amounts to com- 
mence with and gradually increase the amount as the calf gets older. After the calves 
are about three weeks to one month old, it is advisable to make available some chaff 
and crushed grain for them to eat during the day. The grain mixture can be made 
up of any grains available, i.e., oats, barley, or wheat, or a mixture of each. Borne 
people x )5 'ef*r adding a little bran, but if grain is available this is not necessary. It 
is better to feed the grain mixture in a dry state in I preference to mixing it with the 
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milk. The main point in fattening calves for the market is to keep them in good 
health, and to obtain the best results they should be fed their milk ration regularly^ 
and at approximately the same temperature each day (about 90 deg. F.), and all buckets, 
etc., should be kept clean and free from any sourness. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 


A member of the Coonawarra Branch of the Agricultural Bureau has a cow due to 
calve in three weeks, the animal is still in full milk and cannot be dried off. Reply — 
It is highly desirable that all cows should have a rest jieriod of from four to six weeks 
before calving in order that the calf may be amply nourished and born strong, and 
also to allow the cow to recuperate from the drain on her system, which is heavy 
when she is producing a lot of milk. The cow will not be dried if she is kept on 
green pasture or concentrates. The following routine is suggested: — Withhold all 
concentrates and green feed, and only feed on roughage, sucli as hay with very little 
grain in it. Do not milk the cow out completely, but leave a little milk in the vessel, 
and gradually reduce to milking once a day, and then once in two days, &e. Give 
one tablespoonful of alum dissolved in water twice a day for three or four days. The 
fact that the cow continues to lactate is not, in the true sense of the word, serious, 
but a rest period is advisable. When she calves, be on the look our for symptoms of 
milk fever, which often occurs in deep milking cows. 

**E. IT. R., M Wudinna, asks cause of horse stamping feet before passing water. 
Reply — Wash out the sheath with warm water and soap, and subsequently smear with 
olive oil. If horse is in poor condition, it should be starved for 18 hours ami sub- 
sequently given the following drench: — Raw linseed oil, 1A pints; turpentine, 4 table- 
spoonfuls. Shake thoroughly before giving. 

<f D. F., ” Kyancutta, asks treatment for sheep that have become foundered due 
to grazing on wheat crop. Reply — The treatment is as follows: — Give following 
drench at once: — Bicarbonate of soda, two heaped tablespoonfuls dissolved in half a pint 
of water. Two hours later drench with raw linseed oil ($ pint) in which is mixed 
10 drops of turpentine. Take stoeep off wheat crop. Starve for three to four days. 
Allow plenty of water and a little straw. Treatment, to be satisfactory, must be 
adopted early. 

{t Ij . E. T.,*' Bowhill, asks — H) cure for warts on cow’s teats, and (2) treatment 
for cow which did not pass the afterbirth until 11 days after calving? Replies — 
(1) Warts on teats cau often be removed by washing the teats after each milking in 
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warm water containing a little washing soda, and then, after drying them, rubbing in 
a little castor or olive oil. The application of salicylic acid 1 part, collodion 7 parts, 
to the teats for a few days will also serve to remove them. Failing success with either 
of these remedies, snip off any warts with necks and touch the stumps with caustic 
pencil (though if they are large it would perhaps be safer to remove them by tying a 
ligature of silk or fine waxed thread round them). The caustic pencil can also be used 
to touch flat warts after washing them first in the washing soda solution and drying, 
but care must bo taken that the caustic is applied only to the warts and not to any of 
the adjacent healthy skin. (2) Where retention of tbs afterbirth occurs after calving, 
steps should be taken to remove it manually long before the lapse of such a long period, 
otherwise the cow is very likely to get a septic metritis, which, if it does not kill her, 
will render her useless for further breeding purposes. 

“E. M. E., M Paruna, reports aged mare with swelling on brisket extending forward 
between front legs, scouring badly, and off food? Reply — The following treatment 
is suggested: — (1) Give following powder daily for seven days — mix in small damped 
feed: Pulv. arsenic, 5 grains; antim, pot. tart., 1 dram; ferri sulph., 4 drams. (2) Feed 
on boiled oats or boiled linseed mixed in small feed of bran and chaff. Supply a little, 
green lucerne, if available. (3) If animal will not eat, give a heaped teaspoonful of 
powdered nux vomica night and morning for a few' days. Mix with treacle and smear 
on tongue. 

“A. E. T ., *’ Crystal Brook, has cow, after being fed on rusty and damp hay, is 
dull and listless, loss of appetite, and has lost condition. Reply — A thorough purgative 
action is desirable, and the following treatment is recommended: — Take Glaubers salts, 
^lb. ; Epsom salts, lib.; powdered ammonium carbonate, loz. ; ginger, 2ozs. ; treacle, lib.; 
water, 2 pints. Directions — dissolve the salts in a pint of hot water, add the ammonium 
carbonate, ginger, and treacle, and another pint of water. Give when cool. Allow the 
animal plenty of water to drink. Follow with powdered nux vomica twic$ a day for 
10 days. Dose — 1 teaspoonful in treacle, or mixed in a little bran. If possible, 
give green lucerne and a little scalded oats. 

“F. L. J ., 99 Yandiah, reports horse with a skin disease on shoulders and neck. Reply — 
Try the following dressing, which should be applied after washing the affected parts 
with soft soap and warm water. Repeat dressing every three days for three weeks: — 
Take flowers of sulphur, 4ozs. ; oil of creosote, loz.; olive or raw linseed oil, 1 pint. 
Mix and make lotion. Directions — Rub in gently as directed. 

“W. A. \V ., 1 1 Lyrup, has cow which, although calved four days ago, has not given 
any milk. Front quarters of udder very hard. Reply — The condition is very probably 
a chronic mammitis (inflammation of the udder). 1 It is doubtful whether treatment 
will be successful. The following measures can be tried: — (1) Apply hot packs to 
affected quarters three or four times daily. (2) After each fomentation, dry and 
massage gently with warm camphorated oil. (3) Strip out as often as possible during 
the day. (4) Keep the animal isolated. 

“E. J. McL.,” Caliph, reports mare with apparent weakness in bladder. When 
trotting or moving urine is passed, and the animal cannot raise its tail. Reply — The 
mare iB suffering from paralysis, very possibly due to an injury of the posterior part 
of the spine. If the condition has been there some time and is getting worsey the 
chances of recovery are remote. Otherwise, put the animal out of work for three to 
four months. The spine could be well rubbed occasionally with a good stimulating 
liniment, which can be obtained from the local chemist. 

The Meadows Branch reports, “heifers continually chewing pieces of stick and bark . 99 
Reply — This habit is probably due to a want of mineral matter in the feed. It is 
suggested that the following lick is made available for the young stock: — Sterilized 
sweet ground bon<c meal, 2 parts; coarse salt, 1 part. Put out in troughs near watering 
places. To make it more palatable, add a little linseed meal and crushed oats. A 
quantify sufficient for three to four days only should be put out at a time. 
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The Ford non has pioneered power farming in Australia, and »/? oner) corner of the 
C ommonueallh to-day is increasing crop acreage anti loitering trap production costs. 

Good Service 

for the Fordson 


The Standard I'ordNun 

£ 22 © 

Mt near owl Ford work* 


Price subject to Sale » Tax 


Increased crop production has been 
urged by the Prime Minister and 
State Premiers as being vital to the 
nation's prosperity . ft ith the pint 
to grow more crops has been the 
caU to reduce production costs. The 
solution is found in Fordson farm- 
ing — pou re forming at lowest cost. 


The New 


r* OOD Service is an important factor in the ability of the New 
Fordsou Tractor to lower farm production posts. 

Service for the Fordson is reliable and efficient a l way a, and 
is never far away, wherever you may be. More than 1300 Ford 
Service Stations throughout Australia arc at your command to 
service all Ford products — efficiently, economically and quickly. 

It is this provision for auick and thorough service that has 
made the Fordson the choice of Australian farmers to whom 
delay may mean heavy loss. 

In addition, the purchase price is low. the Fordson operates 
on either kerosene or petrol; spare parts, when necessary, are 
always available and their prices are standardised by the Ford 
Motor Company. There are standard prices, too, for all repair 
and service work operated under Fowl factory supervision. You 
know in advance exactly what each repair operation will cost. 

Consider this aspect well. Fordson service is good Service — 
in every way. 

Call on your nearest Ford Dealer for full Fordson information and for 
actual figures showing its proved saving in time and money over horse- 
team work. 

MANUFACTURED IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
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THE WORLD POSITION OF WHEAT. 


| Address by Professor A, »/. Perkins , Director of Agriculture^ delivered at the 
Forty' first Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau .] 


Introductory. 

“World Wheat Production: Where and When Produced, " was the subject matter 
suggested by the Jamestown Branch of the Agricultural Bureau for an address I had 
been asked to deliver to its members. I must confess that at the outset I had difficulty 
in discovering relevant items that might reasonably and usefully be dragged within an 
ambit apparently so limiting. But when, on reflection, I decided that the motive 
behind the suggested title was in all probability the recent calamitous fall in the price 
of 'Wheat, coupled with the natural anxiety of an important Wheat-growing district 
as to what the future might hold in store, my embarrassment took on another shape, 
and I found myself wondering how much matter I dare include in my address without 
running the risk of wearying my audience. And to-night I must leave it to an audience 
of wider interests to decide whether I have succeeded in keeping the balance even 
between * 1 too much ' 9 and ‘ 1 too little . 1 9 

The Commonwealth’s Eel vtionsjhp to Wheat. 

I take it for granted that we all recognise that apart from occasional malign influence 
of speculators, the price of W heat, like that of all other commodities, is regulated by the 
Law of Supply and Demand ; that is to say, that it rises or falls, according as one or 
the other is in the ascendant. I shall have occasion to show later on that the main 
World demand for Wheat comes from the thickly populated Continent of feurope, and 
that as in Europe, Great Britain is the principal importer and London the chief port of 
Great Britain, local prices of Wheat are usually determined by what is known as 
London “parity/' that is to say, on prices offering from time to time in London, less 
costs of delivery from ports of export. These costs from Port Adelaide are represented 
at the present time by approximately 8d. per bushel. This, I ant afraid, is cold comfort 
for us who neither as individuals nor as a community are of sufficient consequence to 
influence the market in one direction or another. And yet we have undoubtedly owed 
the rapid development of our farming areas almost exclusively to Wheat ; and it may 
safely be added that our future progress as a community will very largely depend upon 
our ability still further to extend our Wheat fields and generally increase the mean 
production therefrom. Indeed, so great is the influence of Wheat on the stability of the 
community deemed to be that quite recently the Prime Minister made a special appeal 
to farmers of the Commonwealth to place maximum areas under Wheat, and supported 
his appeal by the introduction of Federal legislation guaranteeing a minimum price of 
4s. a bushel at railway sidings, subject to certain conditions. But, on the other hand, 
we learn that American farmers have been strongly urged to reduce their "Wheat sowing? 
to the extent of at lea£t 30 per cent. Clearly we have here the : ©suits of conflicting 
viewpoints, each cf which can probably be justified on the incidence of local environ- 
ment. The United States happens to be a country dependent upon its rural industries 
to a minor degree only, but in which farmers have available for exploitation a vast 
territory open to widely diversified type3 of fanning; they have, ioo, the inestimable 
advantage of a home market represented by over 120 million people. Hence, whilst it 
would apparently be much to the advantage of United States' farmers if their local 
Wheat production could be reduced to bare requirements of this huge home market, it 
is difficult to sea how a reduction of 10 per cent., which would still leave an exportable 
aurplur of 100 million bushels, could benefit them to any appreciable extent. Indeed,. 
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towards an end of this kind a reduction of quite 20 per cent, would be requisite. 

Australia, on the oilier hand, is completely dependent upon rural production for its 

livelihood. It is, too, a young country, still in the throes of development; nor can it 

afford to mark time; and finally, apart from grazing, for its development it is more 
or less tied down to a single type of land exploitation, involving wheat as the major 
item. It follows, therefore, that however great future competition cf others may prove 
to be, it is with us a matter of national necessity that for many years to come we 

should continue to produce Wheat in regularly increasing quantities. It is true that in 
the struggle for World Markets that must necessarily follow the local farmer will at 
times be heavily hit: and in common fairness the man who is fighting the Common- 
wealth 's battles should not Ik? left to do so single-handed, and in some instances with 
one hand tied behind his back. The Prime Minister has indicated one way of equalising 
matters in this direction; but it is very far from being the only one open to our ruling 

powers. There are such matters as the general incidence of taxation, high cost of living, 

duties on plant and material essential to the production of Wheat, freights, harbor 

dues, good roads, &c M all matters which to day burden the cost of Production of Wheat 

and its conveyance to market, and all of which admit of adjustments that would 
eventually lighten the load. 

WHKAT PnOMTTJON OF THE CONTINENTS OF THE WOULD. 

Let us now consider what has been within recent years the Mean World Production 
of Wheat, together with its distribution over the Continents of the globe. Data relating 
1o this question have been summarised in Table L, which has been adapted and expanded 
from Cornell University Memoir 118 (V. P. Timoshenko). 

Table 1 . — Sluncing Mean Pre-War , War , and Post-War Distribution of tt'heat 
Production throughout the World. 

Pre-War. W T ar. Post-War. 

1909-13. 1914-18. 1921-25. 1926-28. 

Millions Per- Millions Per- Millions Per- Millions Per- 


of cent- of cent- of cent- of eent- 

Bush. age. Bush. age. Bush. age. Bush. age. 

Europe 1,963*2 43*6 1,560*5 35*5 1,532-6 35*0 1,970-5 38*9 

North and Central 

America ...... 896-5 19-9 1,086 1 24-7 1,182-0 270 1,355*4 26*7 

Asia.. 1,265*1 28*1 1,340*8 30*4 1,189-4 27*1 1.200*6 23*7 

South America .. 178 9 4-0 195*1 4*5 245-8 5*6 282-6 5-6 

Oceania.. 97*7 2*2 116-8 2-6 133-7 3*0 152-7 30 

Africa 100*3 2*2 101*1 2*3 101*4 2*3 11M 2*1 

World Production 4,501*7 100 0 4,400*4 100*0 4,384*9 100*0 5,072*9 100 0 

World Population 1,735,800,887 1,706,635,448 1,837,015,371 1,914,058,810 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

Wheat available per 
head of World popu- 
lation after deduction 

of seed requirements 2*41 2*39 2*22 2*46 

1913. 1918. 1925, 1928. 

Mean Export Value of s. d. s . d. s, d. s. d. 

Wheat in Australia .3 6 4 10 6 8 4 10 

I shall first draw' attention to the fact that of all the Continents of the globe, 
frnall but thickly populated Europe is the greatest producer of Wheat, its quota prior 
to the War being represented by an annual mean of 1,963 million bushels, or 43.6 
per cent, of the World's total production. During the course of the War, as might 
have been anticipated, European mean production fell away to 1,561 million bushels, 
or 35.5 per cent, of World Production; thereafter its production remained more or 
less stationary for a period of seven years; finally, in the three years that followed 
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— -3926-28 — European mean production became normal again, although, owing to a 
general increase in World Production, Europe’s percentage fell from 43.6 to 38.£ 
per cent. 

It is clear, too, that during the War years and the years of settlement that followed, 
the other Continents made haste to make good Europe’s Wheat deficiency. In this 
direction North America was the leader, rising from 897 million bushels, or 19.9 per 
cent, of the total, to 3,355 millions, or 26.7 per cent.; over the same period South. 
America progressed from 4.0 to 5.6 per cent, of the World’s production, and Australasia 
from 2.2 to 3.0 per cent. Africa and Asia, however, remained more or less stationary* 

The net result of the position is that during the 1926-28 period World Mean Wheat 
Production increased by close on 600 million bushels per annum, relatively to Pre-War 
figures, or 12.7 per cent., whilst over the same period World population increased by 
9.3 per cent. only. If, therefore, we assume Pre-War figures to represent fairly 
accurately World Wheat requirements relatively to population, it follows that there* 
must have been an appreciable surplus in the 1926-28 period — approximately 462 
million bushels per annum — and it is this surplus that has been mainly responsible 
for the drop in the price of Wheat. And since Europe is not only the largest producer 
of Wheat, but also the largest importer and consumer, it follows, too, that the chief 
beneficiaries of this recent World position have been European consumers, and the 
chief sufferers American farmers who, we have seen, have been officially recommended 
to curtail future sowings. 

The position is further emphasised by a consideration of the amount of Wheat 
available for food after due allowance for Seed requirements in relation to World 
population. In this connection we may note that in Pre-War days wheat available- 
for food was 2.41 bushels per head of population, and the mean Australian export 
value 3s. fid. a bushel in 1913; during the War period there was a slight decline to 
2.39 bushels, whilst prices were irregular, owing to difficulties of transport; during 
the seven years that followed the War there was a quite appreciable decline to 2.22 
bushels, and mean export prices rose to 6s. 8d. in 1925; finally, in the 1926-28 period 
available wheat supplies rose to 2.46 bushels and mean export values declined in 
sympathy to 4s. lOd. in 1928; and since then the decline has been greater still. 

Differences between figures given for Wheat available per head of population in 
the World may appear small in relation to their apparent influence on World prices. 
Nevertheless, it is a well-known fact that very small surpluses on any market suffice 
to bring down current prices; moreover, as there are millions of people in this world 
that never make any use whatsoever of Wheat, these figures would acquire far greater 
emphasis if they could be expressed in terms of the Wheat consumers of the World* 
instead of in terms of the World ’s total population. 

Australian Mean Wheat Consumption. 

Although I have not the means of indicating to you exactly what are the Wheat- 
consuming capacities of those countries that make a regular use of this cereal, purely 
Australian statistical data on the subject have been carefully kept and may be 
accepted by us as a basis for rough comparison. This question will acquire added 
importance when we come to consider later on the possibilities of increased consumption 
of Wheat in those countries in which but sparing use has as yet been made of it. 
According to the Commonwealth Statistician, mean figures for Australian Home 
Consumption of Wheat per head of population are as follows: — 


Bushels. 

For Human Consumption 5.042 

Fed to Live Stock 0.482 

Used for Seed 1.806 


Total Home Consumption 


7.33 
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Hence, in round figures, tine mean yearly consumption of Wheat in Australia has 
been represented by 5 bushels per head of population, whilst in the neighborhood of 
half a bushel has been fed to Pigs and Fowls. In order to complete Australian 
requirements in the matter of cereal foodstuffs, it should be added that we consume 
in addition in the neighborhood of bibs, of Oats and bibs, of Rice per head of 
population. Our total cereal foodstuffs requirements correspond, therefore, to an 
equivalent of 5£ bushels of Wheat. In this connection, it should not be overlooked 
that we are essentially a meat-eating rather than a bread-eating people, and prone, 
I am afraid, to be wasteful of foodstuffs which we usually find in profusion around 
us. Other nationalities, on the other hand, and in particular the Latin and Semitic 
races, and all those whose economic circumstances do not permit of the free use of 
meat, consume usually a greater proportion of cereal foodstuffs than is the case in 
Australia. Nevertheless, if the World Population as a whole were to consume as much 
Wheat per head as we do, current World Wheat Production could, to all intents and 
purposes, be doubled without undue embarrassment to World Markets. 

Wheat and its Surrogates. 

But, as we have already had occasion to note, not only in present circumstances 
is it not possible to double current production of Wheat, but of recent years the 
markets of the World have been embarrassed by the presence of unabsorbed surpluses, 
which have led to appreciable decline in prices. It is clear, therefore, that there are 
teeming millions in this World that secure their farniaceous foodstuffs from other 
sources than Wheat. It is fairly obvious in this connection that there is a natural 
tendency among the inhabitants of any country to live upon the produce of the land 
they occupy; and in earlier times, when means of communication were defective, this 
tendency amounted to compulsion. Under these influences, and in the course of 
generations, special tastes and food customs have become firmly iugrained in those 
people that knew not Wheat, and the latter has in consequence to day to face the 
competition of substitutes of varying merits. 

An examination of the general position will serve to show that whereas for centuries 
Wheat has formed essential part of the dietaries of Western Europe, Hie Mediterranean 
countries and parts of Western Asia, its progress elsewhere has been slow, apart from 
America and Austialasia, both of which continents have been colonised mainly from 
Western Europe. Rice, it may be pointed out, continues the staple cereal foodstuff of a 
large proportion of Asia, includng China, India, Japan, &e., and although Wheat has 
succeeded in worming its way in, its position in these countries is still one of relatively 
small importance. Maize is the chief cereal foodstuff in Southern Africa, and to a less 
extent has encroached upon the territory of Wheat in Egypt, and other Mediterranean 
countries, the United States, and parts of South America. Even at the present time 
Rye is more extensively used for human consumption than Wheat in Russia and Central 
Europe generally. Sorghum and Millet grains supply the only cereal foodstuffs available 
in certain parts of Africa and Asia; Barley, apart altogether from its association with 
liquid refreshments, is in common use for human consumption in many countries. Beans, 
Pease, and Pulse generally supply the same needs as Wheat, and even vegetables and 
fruits rich in starch, such as potatoes, bananas, chestnuts, dates, &c., may be said on 
occasion to prove effective substitutes. And, finally, we ourselves, convinced Wheat- 
growers though we be, have not hesitated, under the guidance of thrifty Scotland, to go 
to the stables for part of our breakfast requirements. 

It will be clear, therefore, that Wheat has hitherto met and will continue to meet in 
the future with many obstacles to its successful expansion over the World. And, unfor- 
tunately, the World War has introduced a new obstacle in the shape of the impoverish- 
ment of many normally Wheat consuming communities, who in consequence have been 
thrown back upon cheaper substitutes. It may be assumed, however, that this obstacle 
will disappear in the course of time, with the improvement of the economic position of 
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those concerned, and that as a result Wheat prices will eventually show a gradually 
improving tendency. I am bound, however, to point out that however much we may 
f>e prejudiced in favor of Wheat as an article of diet, we cannot claim, apart from 
questions of tastes, which vary with every individual, that Wheat is essentially superior 
as a foodstuff to many of its substitutes. On a basis of Starch Equivalence, foi instance, 
lOOlbs. cf Rice or Maize may be counted upon to go as far in the matter of food values 
as llulbs. of Wheat or Rye. The only real advantage* that can be claimed for Wheat 
in this connection is its relatively high contents of digestible Protein, and of the latter 
we usually make lut little use in our anxiety to secure a perfectly White Loaf. 

1 shall now endeavor to show in what quantities the various cereal foodstuffs have 
in the aggregate been available to Man within recent tiroes. In this connection it is 
necessary to note that Wheat, and particularly some of its substitutes, are not reserved 
exclusively for human food; a proportion of these foodstuffs goes to meet the require- 
ments of domesticated Live Stock, and particularly is this the case cf Oats, Barley, and 
Maize; but, unforl imately, available data are insufficient to enable us to distinguish 
on a World wide basis between what is reserved for Man and what is fed to Live Stock. 
Hence, in the Table that follows 1 have restricted myself to the four chief Cereals, 
namely, Wheat, Rye, Rice, and Maize, leaving to Live Stock the balance of the substi- 
tutes for Wheat. This arrangement will enable us to get a rough and ready apprecia- 
tion of the position. 

T utus II . — Showing E&timatt d M<an Tola I World Production (1926-28) of Wheat, 
Py < , /i 'ice, and Maize in relation to fl orid Population . 


Short Tons 
(2,0001 bs.) 

Wheat 152,187,000 

Rye 40,361.928 

Rice 92,000,000 

Maize 126,801,623 


World Total 420,850,551 

Lens allowance for Seed . 123,284,500 


Estimated aggregate available for Human Con- 
sumption 297,566,051 


World Population (1928) 1,914,058,810 

Quantity of cereals per head assumed to Ik; 

available 31 libs. 

Equivalent to 5*18bushs. of Wheat 

Corresponding Australian figure, including Rice 

and Oats 5-24bushs. 


From the above it will be clear that the World has not been in danger of starvation 
within recent times, except per Imps in countries in which means of distribution and 
communication are still more or less inadequate. It is worthy of note that the quantity 
of Cereal Food per head of population estimated to have been available for World con- 
sumption, namely, the equivalent of 5.18 bushels of Wheat, corresponds almost exactly 
to the statistically determined Australian figure, namely, the equivalent of 5.24 bushels 
of Wheat. 

As a matter of general interest it can be added that for the same period —1926-28 — 
the mean World Production of Oats was represented by 91,504,100, and that of Barley 
by 42,943,523 short Tons. 

Chief W t iieat Growing Countries of the Would. 

We can now come to closer grips with the question, and consider in detail which arfr 
the countries of the World chiefly concerned in Wheat growing. The extreme adapt- 
ability of WheaA. as a cultivated plant is shown by the wide range of climate and soil 
over which it lias successfully extended. This fact may be gathered from the largo 
number of Wheat-growing countries enumerated in Table III., and illustrated on the 
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accompanying map.* These Wheat-growing countries have been placed in order of thoir 
mean total Production for the 1924-28 period, representing the latest Statistical data 
available at the time of writing. In addition to total production figures, the Table 
includes mean areas under Wheat in each country, percentages which total production 
in each country bears to World Production, and the mean yield per acre in each country. 

Table III . — Statistical Data, 1924-28, concerning Main Wheat growing Countries 

of the World . 



Mean 

Mean Total 

Production Mean Yield 


Areas. 

Production. 

Percentage. per Acre. 


1,000 Acres. 

LOOObush. 

O' 

Bush. 

United States of America . , 

55,382 

810,802 

15*98 

14*64 

Russia 

62,405 

063,367 

13-OS 

10*63 

China 

42,179 

590,500 

11*04 

14*00 

Canada 

22,376 

382,417 

7*54 

17*09 

India 

31,104 

336,877 

0*04 

10*81 

France 

13,390 

279,982 

5* 52 

20*91 

Argentina 

18.455 

210.570 

4 15 

11*41 

Italy 

11,978 

206,862 

4*08 

17*27 

Spain 

10,07 1 

143,950 

2*84 

13*49 

Australia 

10,570 

J 39.500 

2 75 

1320 

Germany 

3,939 

105,842 

209 

26*87 

Roumania 

7,907 

95,690 

1 89 

12*01 

Hungary 

3,008 

08,772 

1 *30 

19 06 

Jugo-Slavia 

4,321 

06,104 

1 *30 

15*30 

United Kingdom 

J,628 

53,138 

105 

32*64 

Poland . 

2,725 

47,!*:u 

0 94 

17*59 

Bulgaria . . . . v 

2,572 

41,593 

0*82 

16*17 

Japanese Empire 

2,047 

40.613 

0*80 

19*84 

Turkey 

3,908 

39.510 

0.*7S 

10*00 

Egypt. 

1,498 

37,997 

0 75 

2536 

Czechoslovakia . 

. 1 ,530 

36,510 

072 

23*77 

Chile 

1,483 

20,011 

0*51 

17*53 

Algeria . 

2,543 

25,425 

0*50 

10*00 

Morocco 

. 2,540 

24.437 

048 

9*60 

Belgium 

363 

14,142 

0 28 

38 94 

Syria 

Greece 

1,288 

12,880 

0 25 

10*00 

1,147 

12,028 

024 

10*48 

Uruguay 

1,000 

11,260 

0*22 

11 20 

Sweden 

307 

1 1,082 

022 

30*21 

Portugal 

1,038 

10,939 

0*22 

10*54 

Mexico 

1,039 

10,390 

0-20 

10t Ml 

Austria 

494 

10,155 

0*20 

20*54 

Tunis 

1,195 

9.563 

0*19 

8*00 

Denmark 

216 

8,447 

0*17 

39* 16 

Union of South Africa 

828 

7,653 

015 

9*13 

New Zealand 

206 

0,575 

0*13 

31*93 

Netherlands 

132 

5,198 

010 

39*38 

Lithuania 

272 

4,514 

0*09 

16*61 

Brazil 

263 

4,303 

0*08 

16*39 

Switzerland 

116 

3,748 

0*07 

32*38 

Peru 

247 

2,851 

0*05 

11*55 

Cyprus 

184 

2,035 

0*04 

11*07 

Finland 

40 

927 

0*02 

23*46 

J Luxemburg % 

29 

547 

0*01 

18*70 

Norway 

23 

544 

0*01 

24*15 

Guatemala 

26 

200 

— 

7*75 

Southern Rhodesia 

4 

24 

— 

7*31 

Other Countries 

30,870 

448,471 

8*85 

14*53 

World Wheat Production 362,350 

5,072,900 

100*00 

14*00 


It will be observed that within recent years the mean yearly Wheat Production of 
the World has exceeded 5,000 million bushels garnered from over 362 million acres, 
representing a general mean yield per acre of 14 bushels. There is no other cultivated 
crop that occupies areas of equal importance; and yet, relatively to the dry surface 


♦dee l met at the end of this l**ue. 
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of the globe, this vast area does not represent much more than 1 per cent.: it could, 
in fact, be tucked away in one-fifth, of the area of Australia as has been indicated in 
the accompanying map, and this should lead to the belief that if in the course of time 
the World should require more Wheat, there would still remain ample room for 
expansion. 

In the matter of Total Production the United States, Russia, and China, aggregating 
more than 40 per cent, of World Production, are a long way in the lead. Other countries 
of importance in this connection are Canada, India, and France, which together aggre- 
gate close on 20 per cent, of World Production; whilst Australia comes tenth on the 
list with 2.75 per cent, of World Production. Nevertheless, Australia has made con- 
siderable progress within recent times, a.nd will in the course of time occupy a far more 
important position among World Wheat Producers. Data relative to Australia \s pro- 
gress as a Wheat Grower are shown below in Table IV.: — 


Table IV . — Australian Wheat Statistics for the Current Century. 



Mean Areas 

Mean Production 

per Annum. 

Mean 

Quinquennial Periods. 

Under Wheat 


Population. 


per Annum. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 


1900-04 

5,554,949 

45,595,661 

8-21 

3,897,213 

1906-09 

5,867,510 

66,456,338 

11*33 

4,203,678 

1910-14 

8,215,684 

77,393,187 

9-42 

4,708,026 

1915-19 

9,640,292 

113,566,708 

11-78 

5,051,516 

1920-24 

9,388,094 

134,593,901 

1434 

5,661,596 

1925-28 

12,270,137 

133,297,861 

JO-86 

6,168,560 

Total mean increase in 29 years 

6,715,188 

87,702,200 



2,271,347 

Percentage increase in 29 years 

120*9% 

192*3% 

— 

58*3% 


Thus, then, in the course of 29 years, and on the basis of means of successive quin- 
quennial periods, our area under Wheat has more than doubled, our production of 
Wheat has nearly trebled, whilst, over the same period the increase in our population 
has been slightly over one half. And there is every reason for believing that during the 
next HO years corresponding improvements will be made both in areas and in total 
production of Wheat. It may be anticipated that by that time Australia ’s Wheat con- 
tribution will be in the neighborhood of 400 million bushels, that is to say, corres- 
ponding to present-day Canadian production. This increased production will come 
chiefly from extension in areas sown in Western Australia and New South Wales, and 
from all-round improvement in mean yields per acre in all of the Wheat-growing States 
as a result of wider application of improved methods of farming and move thorough 
reclamation from scrub of existing areas. 

World Mean: Yields Per A ore. 

A glance at the last column of Table II T. will serve to show that mean yields per 
acre vary within very wide limits, from 7.! VI bushels in Rhodesia to 39.38 bushels in the 
Netherlands, the mean yield of the World being exactly 14 bushels. Now, there may be 
an inclination to look upon these enormous differences in yield as the natural results 
of good and poor farming methods respectively : and whilst there is certainly something 
to be said for that point of view' the main limiting factor may be said to be climate. 
It can be said generally that those countries in which the mean growing period of Wheat 
is longest will in the long run secure the highest mean yields per acre. Countries such 
as Great Britain, New Zealand, &<\, in which Winter-sown wheat takes 10 months to 
come to maturity will almost invariably show higher mean yields per acre than countries 
such as Australia, the Union of South Africa, &c., in which Wheat comes to maturity 
in six to seven months. At the same time, the influence of good farming methods on 
yields within the limits imposed by climate cannot be denied: and in this direction 
the more advanced countries will inevitably show up to better advantage than corres- 
ponding countries in which backward methods are in more common use. Finally, there 

B 
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is the fact that in some countries Wheat growing is carried out on intensive lines and 
small individual areas, and in others on extensive lines and large individual areas: it 
is clear that cither things being* equal, the mean yields per acre of the former will usually 
exceed those of the latter, and occasionally very considerably. The Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and . Belgium have already shown what can be done in this direction. 


International Trale in Wheat. 

The importance of any country on the wheat markets of the World is not, however, 
determined by its total production, but by the size of its mean surplus above local 
requirements: it is this exportable surplus which enters into International trade and 
alone determines the standing of the country concerned. From the latter point of view 
Wheat -consuming countries may be separated into two groups, namely (1) Wheat - 
exporting countries, which are very limited in numbers, and (2) Wheat -importing coun- 
tries which are far more numerous. Data concerning these two groups have been given 
in Tables V. and VI., respectively: — 


Table V. — J Mean Net Exports ( i.e., Exports less Imports) per Annum, of Wheat 
(including Flour) of chief W orld Exporters (1925-27). 


Net Exports. Percentage*. 

Bushels. Bushels. % % 

Canada 273,005,000 3500 

United State# 184,284,000 24 03 

Argentina 121,098,000 15*79 

Australia 99,307,000 12*95 

677,094,000 - — 88*37 

Russia 25,529,000 . 3*33 

India 20,182,000 2*03 

Hungary 18, 351, (KM) 2*39 . 

Jugoslavia 10,384,000 1*35 

Rumania 7,784,000 1*02 

Chile 3,181,009 0*41 

Bulgaria 1,579,000 0*21 

Tunis 1,056,000 014 

Algeria 871,000 0*11 

Spain 279,000 0*04 

89,190,000 11*03 


700,890,000 100*00 


It should be observed that during the 1925-27 period the mean quantity of Wheat 
available for international trade was represented by 706,890,000 bushels per annum, and 
that towards this total four countries contributed over 8S per cent, of the World’# 
requirements. Among these four countries Australia occupied the fourth position, her 
export quota representing 13 per cent, of the World’s net export trade, whereas her total 
production represented 23 per cent, only of World production. If in 30 years’ time 
Australia’s Wheat Production should, as I anticipate, attain to 400 million Bushels and 
her population to 10 millions, our Wheat Export surplus should then be in excess of 
325 million bushels: that is to say, a quantity greater than Canada’s present day export 
surplus. AVe should by that time occupy a commanding position on the markets of 
the World. It can be added, on the other hand, that the rapidly expanding population of 
the United States points to the jjrobability that the latter country will eventually with- 
draw from the ranks of exporters, in which ease she would probably be succeeded by 
Russia. 

Consideration can next be given to the requirements of the chief Wheat Importing 
countries of the World. 
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Table VI . — Mean Net Imports ( Imports less Exports) per Annum, of Wheat 
( irwitifUny Flour) of the chief imp yriini / Countries (19:25-27). 


Net Imports. 
Bushels. Bushels. 


Percentages, 
o/ o/ 


Great Britain and Ireland . . . 

225,867, (HR) 

29-45 

Italy 

82,427,000 

10-75 

Germany 

73,563,000 

9-59 

France 

42,827,000 

5-58 

Belgium 

39,408,000 

5-14 


SCxd no-> (MMk 

(>()•’’> I 

Brazil 

29,036,000 

3-79 

Netherlands 

27,253,000 

3-55 

Czech O' -Slovakia 

21,062,000 

2-75 

China 

20, 525, 0(H) 

2-68 

Greece 

19,961,000 

2-60 

Japanese Empire 

16,915,000 

2-21 

Austria 

15,868,000 

2-07 

Switzerland 

15,273,000 

i -99 

Kgypt 

10,227,000 

1*33 

Sweden 

7,767,000 

1-01 

Poland 

7,475,000 

0-98 

Denmark 

6,356,000 

0-83 

Norway 

5,918,000 

0-77 

Cuba 

5,896,000 

0-77 

Cnion of South Africa 

5,636,000 

0-74 

Finland 

4,648,000 

0-61 

New Zealand 

2,917,000 

0-38 

Syria and Lebanon 

2,404,000 

0 31 

Latvia 

1,720,000 

0-22 

French Indo-China 

1,109,000 

0 14 

Esthonia 

901,000 

0-12 

Ceylon 

871,000 

0-11 


229,738,000 

29-96 

Other ( ountries 

73,060,000 

— 9-53 

Total Net Exports . 

— 700,890,000 

100-00 


Again, as in the case of Net Exports, we may note that the major portion of Net 
Imports was absorbed in the 1925-27 period by a small number of nations. In this 
connection, live European nations received over 60 per cent, of the World ’s exportable 
Wheat, and tun on g these Great Britain and Ireland received close on 250 per cent. As 
to the balance, 17} per cent, went to other European nations, 12} per cent, to other 
parts of the globe*, and 9} per cent, to unspeei/ied countries. It must l>e clear, there- 
fore, that in existing circumstances, Europe, and Great Britain in particular, must con- 
tinue the determining factor in the matter of Wheat prices, so long as the available 
surplus is slightly in excess of the demand. 

Would Wheat Conscmptiox. 

We are now in a position to show what, have been in recent years the consumption 
and wheat requirements of the Continental Divisions of the globe: — 

Table \U.— Summarising Apparent Wheat Consumption of the Continental 
divisions of the Globe (1924-2S). 



Local Production. 

Net Imports ( 4 ) 
or 

Net Export s ( — ) 

Local Production, 
Plus Imports, 
Less Exports. 

Wheat Apparently Available 
for Consumption, 
after Deduction of Seed. 


Millions 

Per- 

Millions 

Per- 

Millions 

Per- 

Millions 

Per- 

Per head 


of 

cent- 

of 

cent- 

of 

cent- 

of 

cent- 

of Popu- 

Europe 

North <fe Central 

Bush. 

age. 

% 

Bush. 

age. 

% 

Bush. 

age. 

O' 

Bush. 

age. 

% 

lation. 

1, 970-5 

38-9 

f 556-1 

89-7 

2,526-6 

49-K 

2,326-1 

51-3 

4-91 

America 

. 1,865-4 

26-7 

-447-3 

72-2 

908 1 

17-9 

775-0 

17-1 

4-81 

Asia 

. 1,200-6 

27-1 

4- 40-7 

6-6 

1,241-3 

24-5 

1,094-5 

24-1 

1 03 

8outh America . . . 

282-6 

5-6 

- 76*3 

12-3 

206-3 

4-1 

170-6 

3-8 

2 25 

Oceania 

162-7 

3-0 

- 96-3 

16-5 

56 4 

1-1 

45-1 

1-n 

4-63 

Africa 

111-1 

2-3 

4- 23-1 

3-7 

134-2 

2-6 

123-1 

2-7 

0-92 

World totals . . . 

5,072-9 

1000 

— 

— 

5,072-9 

1000 

4,534-4 

100-0 

2-46 
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It will be observed in tills connection that the European apparent consumption of 
Wheat has been represented by 50 per cent, of the World's tottal production, or over 
51 per cent, of the total apparently available for human consumption after deduction 
of seed requirements. European mean consumption per head of population (4.91bush.) 
is also higher than that of any other Continental Division. Second in importance in 
relation to quantity of Wheat consumed is Asia with its teeming millions, and third, 
Mortli America: the remaining Continental Divisions — South America, Oceania, and 
Africa — absorb in the aggregate 74 per cent, only of World Wheat available after 
deduction of normal seed requirements. 

Would Wheat-harvesting Months. 

Related to the vicissitudes of marketing Wheat is the particular time of the year 
whon it became available for sale. In this connection, it is worth noting that^so varied 
are the climatic conditions under which Wheat is grown tliat there is xu> month in the 
year in which Wheat is not liar vested in some part of the World or other. This point 
may be illustrated by the following brief summary: — 

January : 

New Zealand, Tasmania, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, &c. 

Jb'cbruary and March: 

India, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, &c. 

April: 

Turkey, Persia, Syria, Mexico, &c. 

May: 

China, Japan, Syria, Lower Egypt, Florida, & c. 

June: 

Spain, Portugal, Greece, Italy, Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, California, &c. 

July ; * 

France, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Southern Russia, Poland, Lower Canada, 
Minnesota, Colorado, & c. 

Any ust : 

Britain, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Poland, &c. 

September and October: 

Canada, Northern Russia, Sweden, Scotland, & c. 

November: 

Peru, parts of South Australia, &c. 

December: 

Australia, Argentina, Chile, Burmah, &c. 

But as exporters of Wheat we are interested not so much in harvest dates of Wheat- 
growing countries in general, as of those with definite exportable surpluses. In this 
connection it is a matter for congratulation that these exportable surpluses should be 
found distributed both in the Northern and the Southern Hemisphere : it follows that 
new wheat does not flood the markets of the World to the same extent as would other- 
wise have been the case. If we revert back to Table V. we shall see that out of 767 
million bushels of net export Wheat, 523 millions come from the Northern and 244 
millions from the Southern Hemisphere, that is to say, 68.2 per cent, and 31.8 per cent, 
of the aggregate total respectively: hence, it can be stated roughly that one- third of 
the exportable World Wheat becomes available in the first half of the calendar year, 
and two-tliirds in the second half. And, athough as denizens of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere our Export Wheat is more or less influenced by the abundance or deficiency of 
the preceding harvest in the Northern Hemisphere, it is much to our advantage that 
we should be in direct competition with one-third of the World's export surplus rather 
than with twio-thirds. It is to be anticipated, however, that with the extension and 
improvement of Wheat growing both in Australia and South America, coupled with 
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.the increased consuming requirements in North America, the relative proportions 
between the respective surpluses of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres will 
eventually be more nearly equalised. 

In so far as we personally are concerned our immediate rivals are Argentina, India, 
.and Chile: of the latter, Indian wheat becomes available earlier, and Argentine and 
Chilian Wheat slightly later than Australian Wheat. 

Concluding Remarks. 

And lastly, we come to a consideration of what the future may have in store for us 
as Wheat Growers. I have already indicated that recent supplies have outstripped 
•demands ta the extent of bringing the market value of Wheat below costs of production ; 
at the same time I have expressed the opinion that possibilities of future progress in the 
Commonwealth are intimately related to our ability to extend our Wheat Fields and 
expand the mean production therefrom. No doubt these two propositions may appear 
to be more or less at variance one with the other; nevertheless, given the will, it is not 
impossible to reconcile them. In the first place, one of the reasons of the temporary 
glut in Wheat on the markets of the World, is the War impoverishment of many 
countries, and their inability to pay its price, with the result that many normal consumers 
of Wheat have had to fall back upon cheaper substitutes. It is fairly certain that the 
fall in price that has been the natural consequence of the glut, may prove a blessing 
iii disguise and lead among normal Wheat consumers to a more extensive use of Wheat 
than has recently obtained, and eventually to a healthier tone on the markets of the 
World. I indicate below in Table VI1.I. a few examples of the cereal consumption of 
various countries with a view It) stressing the fact that even in normally Wheat con- 
suming nations there are still many substitutes to be displaced. 


Table VIII.-— Showing Estimated Apparent Cereal Consumption per Head of 
Population of a Few Typical Countries. 



f. Ma[nly Wheat Consumers. 









Equivalent 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Rice. 

Maize. 

Total. 

to Wheat. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Bush. 

Italy 

399 

8 

11 

134 

562 

9-20 

France 

439 

46 

9 

53 

547 

9' 12 

*8pain 

356 

58 

13 

89 

516 

8-60 

United Kingdom 

340 

1 

5 

96 

442 

7-37 

United States 

278 

7 

9 

129 

423 

705 

Australia 

330 

1 

6 

71 

408 

6*80 

Greece 

287 

15 

3 

72 

377 

6-28 


ir. 

Largely 

Rye Consumers. 



Russia 

237 

324 

1 

68 

630 

1050 

Czechoslovakia 

228 

217 

8 

88 

541 

902 

Austria 

225 

188 

8 

90 

511 

8*52 

Poland 

99 

376 

2 

11 

488 

813 

Germany 

163 

268 

8 

30 

469 

7*80 

•Sweden 

179 

200 

2 

38 

419 

6*91 

Esthonia 

49 

856 

I 

1 

407 

6-71 

Finland 

92 

271 

1 

2 

366 

6- 10 


III. Mainly 

Rice Consumers. 



French IndoChina .... 

16 



410 

50 

476 

7 93 

Philippines 

50 

— 

255 

88 

393 

6-55 

-Japanese Empire 

46 

— 

806 

6 

358 

5-97 

India 

51 

— 

240 

9 

300 

500 

Cuba 

99 

— 

125 

52 

276 

460 


IV. 

Largely 

Maize Consumers. 



Rumania 

308 

30 

2 

876 

716 

11-93 

Egypt 

191 

— 

27 

311 

529 

8-82 

Union of South Africa. . 

105 

6 

1 

366 

478 

7-97 

Brazil 

54 

— 

31 

227 

312 

6-20 
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It should Ixj observed that figures given in Table VIII. setting out cereals apparently 
available for human consumption in various countries are only approximately correct: 
it is clear that in many instances portion of the quantities shown to be available is 
actually consumed by Live Stock. This is particularly the case for Maize, although due 
allowance has been made for this fact in the case of the United States, from which 
comes about 75 per cent, of the World’s Production. 

Of the three Cereals that are shown to be in active rivalry with Wheat, we may 
anticipate that Bye will prove the easiest to overcome: towards that end, general 
improvement in the economic position of the World, and of Europe in particular, should 
do much. It seems probable, too, that eventually the resistance of Maize will not prove 
insuperable. Bice on the other hand, apart from its adaptability to conditions obtain- 
ing in those countries in which it finds readiest acceptance, derives its greatest strength 
from the inertia of the East: nor in these countries is it likely to decline to the position 
of a secondary cereal: not, in our times, at all events. Notwithstanding these facty 
it is certain that the gradual penetration of Western ideas and customs into the East, 
will have the effect of opening the way to Wheat, even in these most conservative of 
countries. 

And, finally, let me stress the fact that although in the main it is the aim of the 
Nations of the World to- maintain themselves from the products of the laud they occupy 
politically, tlie modern tendency towards industrialisation is such that they are failing 
to do so in ever-increasing numbers. lienee, in modern times, the importers of essential 
foodstuffs, and particularly of Wheat, are many, whilst corresponding exporters form 
part of a gradually diminishing band. Modern hygiene, on the other hand, and modern 
control of Law, have led to »o unprecedented an expansion in World population, aa to 
till with dismay economists and other )>essimists, who have painfully visualised gradual 
World starvation in no distant future. And should these jeremiads eventuate — 
although I fear we shall not be there to verify them — Australia, would bo among the last 
of those happy few whose deetiny it is to feed the hungry of other lands: and since 
charity usually begins at home, Australians, subject to adequate defensive measures,, 
should be among the last to starve. 

Again, it is an unfortunate fact, but nevertheless a well-established historical fact, 
that the isolated food producers of the World have always paid tribute to the organised 
fighters and urban communities who have found something more profitable to do- 
than primary production; and to the extent that Wheat-growers are unable to-day to 
collect costs of production, they may be said to labor to-day under the same disabilities 
as their predecessors of past ages. Wc are sometimes told that Wheat can be grown 
cheaper in Australia than anywhere else in the World. It would be interesting to know 
who was first responsible for this statement; whether it was mad© some fifty years ago, 
or whether it is a present-day fiction. If we place no money value on the Labor and 
sweat of farmers and their families, if wc overlook the tariff and ether obstacles that 
hamper primary production throughout the Commonwealth, the theory of the cheapness 
of local primary production would probably be true, but not otherwise. In the matter 
of Wheat we have certainly had to face within recent years prices that do not meet 
mean costs of production; and yet we cannot give up producing Wheat. And in the 
absence of relief from other quarters, wheat-growers are thrown back upon themselves, 
and the only weapons within reach are maximum production per acre, and highest 
.quality in sample delivered that soil and season permit of, coupled with judicious' 
association of all possible farm side lines, and in his own interests and in those of the 
State, such should be the aim of every good Farmer. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE SOUTH-EAST. 


[ An address delivered by W. J. Bpafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture, before a 
•public meeting at Naracoorte on November 13th, 3930.] 

In the light of present experience it appears that the possibilities of the South-East 
of South Australia all lie in the direction of agricultural development, and as the 
principal requirements of agriculture — climate, soils, and water supply — are all particu- 
larly favorable for rural production, the prospects of great progress being attained 
are very bright. 

( ’Ll MATE. 

The climate is essentially of a temperate character, with temperatures sufficiently 
low to enable it to be described as “cool. M The district receives an average rainfall 
varying from a little over 19ins. per annum at the northern end to about 35ins. per 
annum in the southern portions, and although a high proportion of the rain falls during 
the winter, on the whole the distribution throughout the year is good, and as a cons** 
quence all crops suited to temperate climates can be successfully grown in those parts 
of this country where the soils are sufficiently fertile. 

Boils. 

In such an extensive tract of country it is natural to expect to find several different, 
types of soil, and the kinds which occur are represented by (a) heavy -textured black and 
(trey silts, (b) volcanic loams, (c) peats , (d) greyish loams f (e) chocolate- colored heavy 
loams , (f) stony land, (g) sands. The silty soils are found on the low lying flats 
between the ranges of hills, and mostly possess high fertility, but because of their 
location, most of them are too wet to be brought under cultivation, and will remain so 
until more drainage work lias been undertaken. When adequately drained these silts 
produce heavy crops of cereals, roots, forage, and pastures. The volcanic soils are 
also very fertile, and suitable for most temperate-climate crops, and are naturally well- 
drained, and of such light texture that they are easily worked. Peaty soils are not 
seen in very large areas, but are to be found in many parts of the district, and in the 
aggregate total a fairly considerable area. When adequately drained these peaty soils 
will produce heavy root crops, and will grow forage and pasture plants luxuriantly. 
The greyish loams are to be found wherever Red Gums develop into large trees in this 
part of the State, ami in practically all cases they rest on impervious clays fairly close 
to the surface. Subterranean Clover grows particularly well on these soils, provided 
that plenty of phosphatic fertiliser is applied to the crop, and the plant yields such a 
bulk of high-class fodder that this land can be profitably devoted to livestock farming. 
The chocolate -colored soils with heavy texture, to be found on some of the flats, although 
sour, are otherwise really fertile, and when properly cleared and sweetened, should pro- 
duce very heavy crops, particularly of cereals and grasses. There is a fair amount of 
stony land in the district, and some of the stone is in such large sheets that the land 
is quite unsuitable for agricultural purposes, whilst in other places where the stone is 
not so plentiful, particularly in the high land, it can be used for cereals and pastures. 
Nearly all of the sandy soils are of a whitish color, and of low agricultural value, but 
they have proved suitable for the growth of the Remarkable Pine and Broad-leaved 
Wattle, and under present conditions are better adapted fo»- the production of timber 
and wattle bark than ordinary farm produce. 

Water Supply. 

In most parts of the country water of sufficiently good quality to be used for house- 
hold purposes is to be obtained at shallow depths, and even in the few places where ♦ho 
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Pigs. 

The keeping of pigs becomes a necessity when dairying is being practised, but to 
enable us to make profitable progress with pig-raising on a large scale, we will have to 
develop an export trade in pig products of first-class quality. When this has been 
attained, we will probably do as the other exporters of the best pig products, i.e., use 
Large White hoars to produce the ideal side of bacon required in large quantities by 
Great Britain. 

Poultry. 

Poultry do well in the South-East, and as an export trade has been worked up for 
eggs, there is every reason why this industry should be developed. The proximity of the 
South-East to Melbourne should make it possible for the rearing of table poultry to 
prove highly profitable. 

Chops. 

The natural conditions obtaining in this part of the State so favor the production 

of a large assortment of crops that it must always be an important producer of crops 

for human consumption. 

Wheat . — At present wheat-growing is the third most important rural activity of the 
South-East, and the area under this crop will become greater and greater as reclamation 
is pushed on. Because it is so readily saleable there is always this strong incentive to 
grow wheat wherever it is possible, and with the clearing of land in the northern en<l 
of the district, and the drainage of the silty flats, this crop will be encouraged. 

Barley . — Such high yields can be secured from barley that it will always be a 

prominent crop in the district, and when livestock farming is the rule the grain will 

be of greater value. 

Potatoes . — Only about one half of the potatoes required in the State are grown here, 
and there is plenty of suitable land in; the South-East to more than supply our require- 
ments of this foodstuff. 

Vines . — There are very few' crops which return so much of the cost of production to 
labor as does the growing of grapes, and there are large areas in the South-East suitable 
for the production of good-quality wines. When the fear of prohibition dies down 
there will, in all probability, be an increase in the area under vines. 

Sugar Beet . — Cheap sugar of good quality is produced from sugar beet, and much 
of the South-East is suitable for the production of the crop. This particular crop 
demands such good work that the agricultural operations of all districts where it has 
been introduced have been much improved. 

Berries and Nnts . — The plants producing lorries and nuts usually result in high money 
returns per acre, and most of these crops can be successfully grown in the district. This- 
particularly applies to such crops as strawberries, almonds, and walnuts. 

Tobacco . — It appears that there is quite a fair chance of the tobacco crop proving 
successful in some parts of the South-East. If this proves to be so, the introduction 
of the? crop will lead to big money returns being secured, and an improvement to farming 
practices in general in those districts where it is successful. 

Irrigation . — The underground water is so good, and is found at such shallow depths 
in most parts of the district, that the possibilities of irrigating crops must not be 
neglected. Extremely heavy yields of most temperate-climate crops can be expected, 
and the \ise of a little extra water in the summer months will enable a number of summer- 
growing crops to be successfully produced, where they are a little doubtful at present. 
Such crops as Maize, Sorghum, Mangels, Turnips, Lucerne, &<*., can be produced for a 
certainty with a little added water. 

PhospMtes . — Success with all crops, whether they be annuals or long-period crops, is 
dependent on liberal applications of phosphatic fertilisers, to nearly all soils of the 
South-East. Most crops warrant dressings approaching the equivalent of 2cwt. Super- 
phosphate per acre per year, and some can do with a good deal heavier dressings* 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE “OFF” YEAR IN APPLE 

CULTIVATION. 


| Paper lead by Mr. SI. A. Wicks, BaShantmh, Vice-Chairman Advisory Board of 
Agriculture. at the Forty -first Annual ('on arms of the Agricultural Bureau,] 


Apple production within tlu* Commonwealth has grown (luring the last few years 
to such an extent that it now holds a very important place in the production of wealth. 
With the growth of the industry there came the increase in pests and natural enemies 
of the apple, which, of course, have, and will increase proportionately as the industry 
grows. 

Being a young country, our present list of pests and diseases is a very formidable 
•one indeed, but, nevertheless, is very small compared with some other parts of the 
world where apples are grown as a commercial proposition. With the coming of these 
pests also came the knowledge with regard to the control of same, so that at the 
present time, thanks to the scientist and chemist, there are few, if any, diseases or 
pests which the commercial apple grower would admit were of such significance as to 
warrant the abandonment of his business of apple production, and yet it is only a 
few years ago when orchards of considerable size in South Australia were grubbed 
up and destroyed, owing to the belief that the codlin moth was destined to make 
apple production an utter impossibility. The chemist, the entymologist, and the 
scientist combined have not only exploded this belief, but have given us — with the 
help of the engineer — machinery and formulas which have enabled the business to 
•develop to its present dimensions in a very few years. It would seem, therefore, that 
we are at least not retreating in regard to our warfare on the pests and diseases 
which trouble our trees and fruit, but, nevertheless, endless care and watchfulness are 
necessary to success, which means, of course, endless expense of time and money. 

To recuperate this time and money by putting the fruit on an unprotected market 
•overseas in competition with fruit from all over the world is quite a problem, and 
the net returns from apple culture during the past few years have diminished very 
considerably. 

The query then arises, “How are we to continue fighting these pests and continue 
to make a profit, especially if, as 1 have already stated, the pests are likely to increase 
rather than diminish?** The answer is, “Produce more apples from the same areas 
under cultivation,*’ and this brings me to the real aim of this paper. I am quite aware 
that under certain conditions increased crop production, as regards apples, may be 
affected by varying our pruning methods by better cultivation in dry years, &<*., but it 
is not my intention to dwell on these matters, but to suggest some avenues of investi- 
gation which I consider well worthy of very deep and careful consideration, in view of 
the facts which I have so far collected. 

The problem of the “off” year in apple growing, in this State at any rate, is a 
very real one, and innumerable theories relating to pruning, &e., have been brought 
forward, but we are still under the influence of the alternation of the good and bad 
season, which during recent years have been most regular, and which have resulted in 
little or no export surplus every other season. That this is no good to any business 
needs no emphasis, especially when it is considered that wo have recently adopted 
•distinctive labels for our State, and the majority of the South Australian fruit is 
readily and easily distinguishable ou the overseas market, and, I am glad to say, is 
making a very real name for itself :i« regards to quality. It will be very apparent 
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that this reputation will be very seriously discounted if we cannot keep up a continuity 
of supplies. Let us look at it from the buyer's point of view. Suppose we, as fruit- 
growers, purchased an excellent brand of spray which gave us eminent satisfaction for 
a specific disease, we would naturally turn to that particular brand every year; but 
if we found that we could only get it every two years, then, rather than keep changing 
over, we would adopt another line, the best possible which would give us a continuity 
of service. This is exactly what is happening over the other side with regard to our 
apples. It will then be apparent that for the time being it will probably pay us to 
study this problem of * i off" seasons very carefully, and leave no likely avenue of 
investigation unexplored. The necessity for continuity of cropping is realised by 
practically all orchardists, and in numerous cases the practice of burning off the 
blooms is resorted to. This, to my mind, is a very extreme measure, and, apart from 
possible injury to the trees, is very evidently fundamentally wrong, because it still 
gives an entirely off season to the treated trees, and does not supply continuity. 



B store Manorial Treatment. 

During my experience as a nurseryman, which extends over a period of 25 years, 
during which time I have almost exclusively specialised in the propagation of deciduous 
trees only, I have had an opportunity of studying the natural habits of trees during 
the whole year through, and in quite recent years since concentrated nitrogenous 
manures have been procurable for stimulating growth, some remarkable facts have 
made themselves apparent, and it is to these that I wish to draw attention. 

Some few years ago I found that an application of nitrogenous manures would, 
under certain conditions and given enough moisture, stimulate root growth as early 
as the end of May. That apple roots are not dormant for more than about three 
weeks during any normal season has been common knowledge for years, and although 
underground growth is apparent in mid- June on nursery stock, and also on bearing 
trees, the growth is, under ordinary conditions, small and insignificant. Bearing this 
in mind, I have tried dressing the orchard with nitrogenous manure during May, and 
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whether the manure was responsible or not I am not able to state, but the fact remains 
that the “off” season was not by any means bare and quite a nice picking of fruit 
resulted. This has happened for two “off” seasons in succession (twice in four 
years). It would seem that if the root system of an apple can be so stimulated in 
May as to make rapid growth, the vitality so collected must go into the bfuds, there 
being no leaves to absorb any of the sap, and that this is so is borne out by my 
experience. This brings us to a critical point which I am quite unable to answer — 
“When does an apple bud finally decide to produce fruit or leaves, as the case may 
be. 99 This should be the first avenue of investigation in this vast question, and no 
doubt can be solved. 

However, to continue with some of my investigations. This season, on the 20th of 
May, I dressed a patch of yearling nursery stock with about ?»cwts. of sulphate of 
ammonia to the acre. The result was phenomenal, and by the end of June a mat of 



Alter Manorial Treatment. 

young growth was visible, and some of the young rootlets, which were quite white and 
as tender as possible were over 7in. in length. I would also like to point out that there 
was practically no rain during the period mentioned, although, of course, in our district 
there is always a certain amount of moisture available. 

The usual practice with regard to tin* application of nitrogenous manures is to apply 
same in the early spring. This will help the fruit as regards size mul possibly color, 
stimulate the tree, and enable it to carry its crop without suffering too much. The 
latter is very necessary to successful apple culture; nevertheless, to my mind, it is 
essentially and completely utilised on the fruit and foliage being produced at the 
time of application, as it is a quick acting manure. 1 do not wish for one moment 
to decry this practice of spring manuring, but, on the other hand, cannot too highly 
recommend it. Is it possible that we have taken things too much for granted in this 
Connection, and expect a prolonged service which we will never get from one application 
of nitrogenous manure t 
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Having proved beyond question that root development on apple trees can be stimulated 
into very active operation during autumn by artificial means, it would seem to me that 
this growth must perforce assist bud development which takes place during the late 
autumn and winter months. Whether it can be made to assist bud development to the 
extent of producing fruit in the' following year, 1 cannot definitely state, but this 
paper is written to ventilate the matter, and, personally, I think that there is, right 
here, an avenue of investigation which should not be ignored. I have very little doubt 
but that the crops of the ensuing year can more or less be affected by the application 
of the right manure during the autumn. 

It would appear, therefore, that at least two points could and should be solved; 
firstly, the actual time of the season when apple buds turn to fruit buds or leaf buds, 
as the case may be, and secondly, the definite effect of heavy dressings of nitrogenous 
manures during autumn in the most important apple districts of this State. It would 
be necessary to extend these operations into several districts, and not confine them to 
any one area. Knowing only too well what it means to grow apples for a living, I 
have no hesitation in stating that the job is certainly not one for the individual 
grower, because the necessary time is not at his disposal, but as any investigation 
which might tend to increase or improve our output is vital to the State’s welfare, I 
think that our Government might very well be asked to undertake investigations in 
this connection. 

It was essential for the grower to seek the assistance of the scientist in the conquest 
of the codlin inoth and other diseases, because unassisted the grower was doomed to 
failure. Similarly we must now appeal to the scientific worker to help us solve the 
greatest problem, we, as apple growers, have to face at the present time. 

SoaiE Other Avenues of Investigation. 

The systematic thinning both of spur wood, cluster buds after bud formation and 
fruit after setting, especially the latter, should be tried out thoroughly. 1 am of the 
opinion that great good may result from a heavy thinning of fruit when an excessive 
crop has set, and the advantage of this avenue of control would be very definite, 
although, possibly, costly as far as the actual labor is concerned. Providing the fruit 
is thinned at any time up to the period when the young fruits are as large as cherries. 
I feel certain that some measure of relief with regard to the off season would result. 
That this is so is borne out by the fact that this method of control is extensively practised 
by some of the leading orchardists of the Commonwealth. One of the largest growers of 
Western Australia, considers thinning to be one of the season’s operations of just as 
much importance as pruning or spraying, and the results obtained from this orchard arc 
positively astounding with regard to regularity of cropping. Then there is the matter 
of stock relationship to the tree. In Australia we have adopted the Northern Spy root stock 
almost entirely for the basis of our commercial orchards because of this stock’s immunity 
from woolly aphis, and because of its thrifty habits and general hardihood, but as to 
its actual effect upon the tree itself we know nothing. As a fruiting tree, however, the 
Northern Spy is notoriously shy until matured in years and then is given to alternate 
cropping. Whether working an intermediate variety between the Spy and the tree itself 
would help us in solving this problem of off seasons I do not know, but; certainly think 
it is an avenue worth exploring. That, under certain conditions, the stock has a very 
definite effect upon the tree, and that some of the characteristics of the former are 
transmitted to the latter is an established fact. An examination of the Cherry section 
of the stock testing experiments which have been conducted at Blackwood will prove that 
the stock transmits some of its characteristics to the tops with regard to growth, &c., 
and no doubt the crop records show that there is a great variance in crop results *£rom 
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one variety on the several stocks under test. I have previously mentioned the matter of 
working an intermediate variety between the stock and the tree itself, and just to prove 
how a small intermediate variety will affect the top I will quote the instance of certain 
varieties of pears which will not unite with the quince stock. As most of you are aware, 
the cropping qualities of some pears are re-stimulated considerably by placing same on 
quince stock, and this stock is used extensively for these varieties. Amongst those in 
this class is the Glou Morceau, which in gome districts is notoriously shy on pear root, 
hut crops heavily and regularly on quince root. Now if we take a Duchess Pear and 
endeavor to propagate direct on to the quince, failure will result, as the tree will die 
within a few years. HowXfvor, if we place a Duchess bud into a Glou Morceau tree, 
which is on a quince root, the Duchess will thrive even if, after cutting the Glou Morceau 
away to the bud ot the Duchess, there is only an inch of Glou Morceau wood left, this 
will suffice to enable the Duchess to thrive and live to a ripe old age. I mention this 
merely to stress the influence of stock and intermediate varieties and to urge experi- 
mental work in this direction. 

The above mentioned are avenues which so far have not been exploited to any extent 
whatever, and, if it will not l>e considered presumption on my part, might I be permitted 
to make the following suggestion: — As certain of the sections of the Blackwood Orchard 
will perforce cease to be of value for any purpose whatever very shortly, as they have 
just about completed their natural life, namely Peaches, some of the Plums and Apricots, 
could not the ground which these will vacate be used for carrying on some of the tests 
outlined here? The necessary land, plant, and equipment to a large extent is available. 
I consider that the good work already done at Blackwood could be still further augmented 
to the betterment of the industry generally. 


Goldsbrough, Mort, & Company Ltd. 
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WOOL and PRODUCE BROKERS, SHIPPING AGENTS, GENERAL IMPORTERS 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM (1929-30), INCLUDING DE- 
TAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
(1921-30). 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


(Continued from page 342). 


WHEAT GROWING COSTS AT TURRETFIELD. 

A. "Wheat Sown on Bake Fallow. 

Essentially the fanner is interested in Wheat Growing Costs from the standpoint 
of Costs per Bushel ; the latter, on the other hand, are dominated, in the main, by the 
mean yields per cere obtained in any given season. These mean yields are controlled 
by three factors, namely: — 

a. The special characteristics of the soil; 

b. Seasoual conditions; and 

c. The relative skill or good fortune of the farmer in making the most of these 

conditions in any given season. 

In the rabies that follow, wheat growing costs incurred have been indicated on both 
a per acre and per bushel basis, and, as will be seen in the summarised statement of 
Table XI., \\herea3 variations in Costs per acre above or below the normal mean are 
relatively slight, they are very pronounced in the matter of Costs per Bushel. 

Table XI. — Summarising Per Acre and Per Bushel Costs of Growing Wheat sown 
on Bare Fallow over eight consecuti V'* seasons. 



Areas 

Mean Yield 

Mean Costa. 

Seasons. 

Harvested. 

per Acre. 

Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

£ s. d. 

s. d . 

1922-23 

202-53 

15-08 

4 1 7 

5 5 

1923-24 

144-08 

9-93 

4 6 4 

8 8 

1924-25 

349-32 

23-91 

4 11 1 

3 10 

1925-26 

260-22 

23-42 

4 19 2 

4 3 

1926-27 

369-06 

19-33 

4 14 7 

4 11 

1927-28 

293-18 

21-27 

5 7 10 

5 1 

1928-29 

407-56 

18-38 

5 1 6 

5 6 

1929-30 

186-67 

17-47 

4 0 8 

4 7 

1922-30 means . . . 

276-58 

19-46 

4 14 8 

4 10 


These figures make instructive reading with Wheat at 2s. a bushel at country railway 
sidings. Not even in our most favorable season — 1924*25 — when the mean yield from 
350 acres was approximately 24bush. per acre, would present prices have balanced costs 
of production at Turretfield, which were 3s. lOd. per Busthel on the farm, or, say, 4s. 
delivered at the Railway siding. Actually, however, over the eight consecutive seasons 
mean costs incurred have been at the rate of 4s. lOd. a bushel for a 19ibusli. Harvest. 
In this connection, the Manager is to be congratulated on the fact that in the 1929-30 
Season mean Costs per Acre were reduced to £4. 0s. 8d. per acre, the lowest figure in the 
whole scries. Costs per bushel were naturally conditioned by the mean yield per acre 
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— 17$bush. — and reached 4s. 7d. per bushel, which compares more than favorably with 
5s. 5d. for a 15bush. Harvest in 1922-23. 

The influence of Mean Yields per Aero on Costs of Production per Bushel may be 
illustrated by the following points: — 

1. Over eight, ctnsecutive seasons mean Wheat yields per acre varied from 9.93bush. 
to 23.91bush. ; with a general mean for the eight seasons of 19.40bush. Hence variations 
in yearly mean yields took place within a range of 22.9 per cent, above the mean of 
the eight reasons and 49.0 per cent, below it. 

2. Over the same period Mean costs per acre of growing Wheat varied from 
£4 Us. Hd. to £5 7a. Mid., with a general mean for the eight seasons of £4* 14s. 8d. Hence, 
yearly variations were within a range of 13.9 per cent, aliove the mean of the eight 
seasons and 14.8 per cent, below it. 

3. Finally, over the same period Coats per Bushel varied from 3s. lod. to 8s. 8d. ; lienee* 
yearly variations were within the wide range of 79.3 per cent, above the mean of the 
eight seasons and 20.7 per cent, below it. 

As 1 shall have occasion to show later on, the good farmer is powerless to control 
costs of production, apart from his skill to make the most of what opportunities the 
season happens to offer ; and the facts summarised above would appear to stress the fact 
that one of the most obvious means of meeting rising costs of production is to aim at 
maximum yields that circumstances permit of. It is, of course, true that seasonal factors 
are usually at the back of both lean and bountiful harvests, and that the farmer is no 
more able to control them than he is able to control the unseen economic forces which 
cripple his best efforts. Ultimately, however, the success of the year's operations is 
very closely related to the extent to which the farmer adheres to those practices which 
ex peril lice has taught hint to be best adapted to the) district in which he is placed, and 
on this adherence will depend the mean yield w r hich he garners in at harvest time. 

In Table Nil. below I have summarised in detail the main items entering into the 
costs of growing Wheat at Turret field. This Table consists of three parts: in the first 
part actual costs incurred in growing and harvesting 180.07 acres of Wheat in 1929-30 
have boon analysed in close detail. The respective percentages of the items have also 
been indicated in contrast with corresponding mean percentages for the 1922-29 and 
1922-30 periods. In the second part of the Table the figures have been calculated on a 
per acre basis, an. I in the third on a per bushel basis, for the 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods 
respectively only. 


Clearing that Scrub. 

CAMPBELL’S 

PATENT SCRUB RAKE 

WILL DO THE WORK OF 15 MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER. 

Scrub Rollers, Fire Rakes (all 
sizes), Tubular Saek Trucks 
and Bag Elevators, Wheel- 
barrows, Earth Scoops, Etc. 

And now the famous patent 
CLOVER RAKES. 

— o — 

ALL PARTICULARS FROM — 

J. L. CAMPBELL & COY., 

147, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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costs for 1922*29 and 1922*30 periods respectively 
Part L — Expenditure Inntrred on 186.07 Acres (1929-30). 
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The detailed items of Mean Costs Per Acre and Per Bushel incurred in the 1922-30 
period admit of being summarised for purposes of discussion under the following 
headings : — 

Tabus XIII. — Summarising Mean Casts of Growing Wheat at Turret field during eight 
successive seasons (1922-30) during the course of which the mean yield per acre 
teas 19 Atibvxh. 


STATEMENT “A.” 





Mean Costs Incurred. 


Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

Preparation of Fallows to March 






31st 

0 

19 

9 

1 0 

20-8 

Seeding Operations 

1 

3 

4 

l 2 

24-7 

Harvest Operations 

0 

16 

9 

0 10 

17-7 

Incidental Expenditure 

0 11 

9 

0 8 

12-5 

Interest on Working Capital . . . 

0 

7 

1 

0 4 

7-4 

Rent (18 months) 

0 

16 

0 

0 10 

16-9 

Inclusive Costs 

4 

14 

8 

4 10 

1000 

STATEMENT 

“ B.” 






Mean Costs Incurred. 


Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Labor (direct and indirect) 

1 

3 

8 

1 3 

250 

Use of Horses 

0 

16 

6 

0 9 

17-4 

Use of Implements 

0 

6 

2 

0 4 

6-.1 

Seed 

0 

8 

10 

O 5 

9-4 

Purchase of Essential Material. . 

0 

12 

4 

0 8 

13*0 

Incidentals 

0 

4 

I 

0 3 

4-4 

Interest on Working Capital. . . . 

0 

7 

1 

0 4 

7-4 

Rent (18 months) 

0 

16 

0 

0 10 

16-9 

Inclusive Costs 

4 

14 

8 

4 10 

100*0 

STATEMENT 

“C 







Mean Costs Incurred. 


Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 


£ 

s. 

</. 

s. d. 

Interest on Land and Improve- 






merits 

0 

16 

0 

0 10 

16-9 

Interest on Working Capital. . . . 
Depreciation on Improvements 

0 

7 

1 

0 4 

7-4 

and Plant 

Labor (exclusive of depredation 

0 

9 

0 

0 6 

9*5 

on quarters) 

1 

2 

9 

I 2 

24- 1 

Purchase of Essential Material.. 

0 

12 

4 

0 8 

130 

All Other Costs 

1 

7 

6 

1 4 

291 

Inclusive Costs 

4 

miSttm 

14 

8 

4 10 

1000 


From tho above statements it will Ik* noted that over a period of eight successive 
seasons mean inclusive Costs of growing Wheat at Turret-field have been represented by 
£4 I4s. 8d. per acre, or 4s. lOd. a bushel for a 19.46bush. harvest. In the absence of 
any other authoritative statement as to costs actually incurred in growing Wheat in 
Australia, these figures have received special attention within recent times, and particu- 
larly so since tho calamitous fall in tho price of Wheat-. If it costs 4s. lOd. a bushel 
to grow a 19.4(ibush. crop, how can farmers lx* expected to continue on the land with 
Wheat at 2s. a bushel and the State menu yield at 1 Obush. to I2i»ush. per Acre? In the 
circumstances, and in order to obviate a possible misuse of the Turret-field figures, T 
propose stressing her© what they actually represent, and what conclusions can legiti- 
mately be drawn from them of State-wide relevancy. 
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In the first place, economic conditions obtaining at TuiTetfieiid arc very far from 
typical of corresponding conditions on the average Australian Farm. The Turretfield 
Farm is managed by a paid Manager and all manual operations of the farm are carried 
out by hired labor, paid at the standard rate of wages. These conditions correspond to 
those obtaining on Station property owned by a Company and worked by a hired Staff, 
but not to those obtaining on the average Australian Farm. Tlio latter is usually 
managed by the owner, and in the majority of cases farm manual operations are carried 
out almost entirely by the owner and his family; in exceptional cases only 25 per cent, 
to 50 per cent, of the manual operations might full to hired Labor. 

Another difficulty already referred to earlier in this report (see page 337 of November 
issue of the Journal of Agriculture) is the fact that iu these accounts Turretfield is 
assumed to be a leased property upon which regular annual rent is paid, the value of 
which is distributed among the various accounts concerned. Most South Australian 
Farms are freehold properties, or Crown Leases on a covenant to purchase, completion of 
Which extends over a long period of years. In Luch circumstances, charges for rent, or 
what corresponds to the same thing, interest on Capital invested in land, would be 
correspondingly lower on the average farm than at Turretfield. Similar in nature is 
the fact that the money value of Turretfield land is higher than that of the average 
South Australian freehold Wheat Farm. 

Again, the soil of the Turretfield Farm is exceptionally heavy, and as such is relatively 
costly to till; hence the cost of Tillage Operations on the average Mallee Farm will be 
considerably less than the Turretfield mean figure of 19s. 9d. per acre. 

And, finally, at Turretfield Wheat Crowing is associated with a Fat Lamb Flock of 
Sheep, which as a rule grazes over the equivalent of one-half of the area of the farm. 
It follows, therefore, that at Turretfield thel Wheat crop is relieved of a considerable 
proportion of the rental value of the land, whereas on a farm on which Working Horses 
and the family cow only had access to available grazing areas, the year’s Wheat Crop 
would have to carry the full cost of the rental value of the whole farm. 

The above difficulties represent the main reasons why the Turretfield figures cannot 
safely be assumed to have State-wide significance, except subject to limiting reserves, 
even on the basis of costs per acre; and when costs per bushel are in question, difTfcrencers 
in mean yields complicate the position still further. Bearing in mind these difficulties^ 
let us examine what conclusions of value we| may derive from the figures. 

In the three Statements of Table XIII., I have described those costs as “ Inclusive 
Costs, ” i.e. f every item has been debited against the W T heat Crop that legitimate 
accounting permits of. In this connection it should be pointed out that tliis practice 
is not altogether in keeping with the views of the majority of English Economists, who 
apparently would exclude from Costs of production interest on the Farmer’s Capital, 
unpaid family Labor, &c. These views, which I cannot accept as legitimate, would 
reduce the cost of growing Wheat at Turretfield to 4s. Cd. to a tenant-farmer with a 
paid Staff, or to 3s. 3d. if he used no hired labor; corresponding figures for a farmer- 
owner would be 3s. 8<L and 2s. 5d. respectively. 

Statement A shows that in these * 1 Inclusive' ’ Costs, purely field operations — i.e., 
prejra ration of the land, seeding and harvest operations — are represented by 63.2 per 
cent, only of the expenditure, namely, £2 196. lOd. per acre, or 3s. per bushel. The 
Balance — £1 14s. lOd. per acre, or Is. lOd. per bushel — is absorbed by general expenses, 
interest on Capital, and Rent. 

Statement B, on the other hand, shows the value of Hired Labor both directly or 
indirectly concerned in the growing of Wheat to have been 23s. 8d. per acre, or Is. 3d. 
per bushel, or, again, 25 per cent, of the inclusive costs*. From the standpoint of a 
farmer and family wholly responsible for management and manual operations, a charge 
of Is. 3d. per bushel for Labor, would imply, with Wheat at 4s. 10d., that the farmer 
and family would be receiving payment for their Labor from a 19.46bush. harvest at the 
rate of 23s* Sd. for every acre harvested, or at Is. 3d. for every bushel reaped. 
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Do You Keep a Few Cows ^9 

and not a herd large enough to warrant a BMP 

“PAGE” POWER MILKING | HV 

44 PAGE 99 HAND 

which milks two or three cows at once 4 

and takes half the energy required 

to turn a 25-gallon separator, or quarter of the I ||| 

energy required to pump up a bicycle tyre. Jr InJ M ■ 

The “ PAGE " HAND MILKER i | 

it the Farmers Ideal, V 1 

and makes milking a pleasure* I 

BA8Y TO OPERATE, EASY TO CLEAN, 

and the cows thrive on it. 

PEI OS 8 AND ALL PARTICULARS GLADLY FURNISHED ON APPLICATION TO — 

HORWOOD BAGSHAW LTD. 

78. CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Let us assume, by way of a concrete/ example, that a Farmer and Family reaped 
19.40 bush, per acre from 300 acres of Wheat; on the Turretfield basis inclusive costs- 
would have been represented by £1,420. If we assume, further, that the Wheat realised 
on sale £1,420, i.e., costs of production on the farm, although the year's transactions 
would have ended without any Not Profits, the farmer and family would have earned 
for their Labor £355, plus £346 representing interest on Capital. These assumptions 
imply, however, that the Wheat should have sold at 4s. lOd. per Bushel on the farm: 
but w r ith Wheat at 2s. no interest could be paid on Capital engaged: no provision could 
be made for depreciation on improvements and plant ; no payment would be received 
for a year’s toil; the 2s. would, in fact, do no mere than meet the costs of the purchase 
of essential material, rates and taxes, and other incidental expenditure. 

Such, therefore, would be the unenviable position of the farmer working a Wheat Farm 
under Turretfield conditions in the current season ; and it is to be feared that the •plight 
of the man working on cheaper and more easily worked land is not much better because 
of normally lower yields. 

Turretfield mean Costs of Production have been given as £4 14s. 8d. ]>er acre for a 
19.46busli. harvest; if we reduce these charges to £3 an acre, the cost per Bushel would 
still be 5s. for a 12bush. average; and even if we deduct 15s. for labor costs, £2 5s. would 
represent 3s. 9d. a bushel, a figure close on double the price at present offering for 
Wheat. 


In Statemen B, Labor (direct and indirect) is given as £1 3s. 8d. per acre; this figure 
includes, in addition to ordinary field ial>or (direct), a certain amount of Labor included 
in values given elsewhOro for use of Horses and Implements (indirect labor). Details 
concerning moan direct and indirect labor for the 3922-30 period are shown below': — 


Direct Field labor 

Indirect labor (use of horses) 

Indirect labor (use of implements) 

Total mean value of labor, direct and 
indirect, concerned in the growing of 
wheat 




Percentage of 

Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Mean Inclusive 



Costs. 

s. d. 

d. 

o/ 

/o 

18 2 

0 11*2 

19*2 

3 10 

0 2*4 

4*0 

1 8 

0 1-0 

1*8 

23 8 

1 2*6 

25*0 


The mean rate of payment of Labor at Turretfield has been at the rate of Is. 4.23d- 
per hour, and it is therefore possible to determine the number of hours of work involved 
in Wheat growing from costs recorded in the various accounts. These have been 
summarised in the statement below': — 


Summarising number of Working Hours per Acre involved in Wheat 
Growing (1922-30 Means). 


* 

Direct laber — 

Tillage of fallows 

Seeding operations .... 

Spring Tillage 

Harvest Operations . . . 
General Expenses 

Indirect Labor 


Costs. 

Corresponding 

Hours. 

a. d. 

Hours. 

4 9 

3*52 

2 8 

1*98 

0 1 

0*06 

3 10 

2*85 

6 10 

5*02 


18 2 13*43 

5 6 4*07 


23 8 


17*5 


Inclusive Labor Costs 
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Thus, then, at Turretfield in the growing of Wheat on Bare Fallow 17$ hours labor 
per acre spread over 18 months have represented inclusive requirements over a period of 
eight successive seasons; and as the average working day on the farm has been 9$ hours, 
this represents 1.84 days per acre. Further, if we assume 307 to be the working days in 
a calendar year, one man could be responsible for 107 acres of Wheat under Turret- 
field conditions. 

Finally, it remains to be stated that the* expenses of the Wheat Grower do not end 
with the Harvesting of his grain. He has still to deliver it to market before accounts 
can be definitely closed. This additional item of expenditure will naturally vary with 
the distance of the farm from places of delivery, the condition of the roads, etc. 
According to circumstances, Wheat at Turretfield has been delivered to market by our 
own teams, or by the teams of contractors. Costs of delivery by our own teams of 
7,554bush. over several seasons have been ns follows: — 



Costs Involved. 


Total. 

Per Bushel. 


£ &• d . 

d. 

Labor 

50 10 7 

0 1*6 

Use of Horses 

47 11 4 

0 1-6 

Use of Implements 

2 19 9 

0 01 

♦Sundries 

O 12 7 



Cost of conveying Wheat to Market 

101 14 3 

0 3-3 


In 1927-128 Wheat was delivered by contract at 2.24d. per Bushel (5,f»24bush) ; in 
1928 29 at 1.93d. ( 5,507 bush ) ; and in 1929-30 at 1.5d. per bushel ( 7, 554 bush ) . If we 
average out costs incurred by the fu nil in earlier years and contract costs of the past 
three years, wo get a mean rate of 2.20d. per Bushel representing costs of conveying 
Wheat from the faim to usual places of delivery. 

l|om*e, the moan inclusive cost of growing and delivering to market a 19.4Gbu«h. 
harvest of Wheat has been leprcsented at Turretfield by 5s. ojd. per bushel. 

B. Wheat Sown on 1 * i : \ Sti bblks. 

1 hiring the past four seasons small areas of pea stubble land — 3-1.9, 34.5, 44.08, and 
19.42 acres respectively — have liven sown to Wheat and subsequently harvested for 
grain. Expenditure connected herewith has l>een analysed in Table XIV. 


WE ABE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station. Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, &c. 

Send Samples to — 

F. W. HANCOCK A Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE C. 4855-485#. 





Table XI X— Analysis of Expenditure incurred in Growing Wheat on Pea Stubble* in 1929-30 and in the 1926-30 Mean Period. 

Part I . — Expenditure incurred on 19.42 Acres (1929-30). 
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Table XIV . — -Analysis of Expenditure incurred in Growing Wheat on Era Stubbie* in 1929-30 and in the 1920-30 Mean Period — continued. 

Part 111. — Mean Expenditure per Bmhel (1026-30). 
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Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Meat Meal for Pigs. 

Read Report of trials made by Pbof. Pxbkixs, Journal of Agriculture , 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, Box 578E, 

G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 


AuaI^al 



There are 10 New Improvements, including 

Ball Bearing, 

Knit Proof Bowl, Butt Proof Disci, 
Trailing Skim Milk Discharge from Bowl. 

Year by year the Alfa Laval has led the 
way — each New Model has been by far the 
Best Separator in Its day, but the 10S0 
New Model is tar ahead of anything ever 
made before. 

Tree Trial. Specially Easy Terms. 

It will pay for itself. 

Write for particulars — 

A. W. SANDFORD A CO., LIMITED, 

ADELAIDE. 


LAST LONGER 


COST LESS 



Two very good reasons why 
yon should choose 


FORGAN’S 




CAST 


fTRTT.ruvn 
PLOW and 
CULTIVATOR 
SHARES 


FOB ALL PL0V8 AND 
CULTIVATORS. 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL THIS YEAH. 


J.&R. FORGAN Ltd., 

Crystal Brook and Port Fine. 
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It should be observed that over a period of four years — 1926-30 — the mean yield per 
acre of Wheat grown on Pea Stubbles has been 15.94bush., against 19.2 bush. for Wheat 
grown on Bare Fallow over the same four-year period. 

I have summarised below in Table XV. mean expenditure incurred in growing Wheat 
on Pea Stubbles — 1926-30— -in comparison with corresponding Mean Expenditure} for 
Wheat grown on Bare Fallow— 1922-30. 

Table XV. — Contrasting Mean Expenditure incurred for Wheat after Tease with 
corresponding expenditure for Wheat after Bare Fallow, 

Mean Cost of Wheat Grown on Mean Cost of Wheat Grown on 
Pea Stubbles. * Bare Fallow. 

(1926-30). (1922-30). 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage 

STATEMENT “A.” 



s. d. 

s . d. 

% 

s. 

d . 

8. d. 

% 

Preparation of Land 

8 3 

0 6 

12-2 

19 

9 

1 0 

20-8 

Seeding Operations 

22 7 

1 6 

33-4 

23 

4 

1 2 

24*7 

Harvest Operations 

14 10 

0 11 

220 

16 

9 

0 10 

17-7 

Incidental Expenditure .... 
Interest on Working 

8 10 

0 7 

13 l 

11 

9 

0 8 

12*5 

Capital 

Rent (9 and 18 months 

5 3 

0 4 

7*8 

7 

1 

0 4 

7-4 

respectively) 

7 10 

0 6 

11 r, 

16 

0 

0 10 

16-9 


Inclusive Costs 

67 

7 

4 3 

1000 

94 

8 

4 10 

100*0 



STATEMENT 

“B.” 






8 . 

d. 

8. d. 

% 

8. 

d . 

s. d . 

% 

Labor (direct and indirect) . 

17 

6 

1 1 

25-9 

23 

8 

1 3 

25*0 

Use of Horses 

9 

r> 

0 7 

13*9 

16 

6 

0 9 

17*4 

Use of Implements 

5 

0 

0 4 

7-4 

6 

2 

0 4 

6*5 

Seed 

Purchase of Essential 

9 

6 

0 7 

141 

8 

10 

0 5 

9*4 

Material 

9 

6 

0 7 

141 

12 

4 

0 8 

130 

Incidentals 

Interest on Working 

3 

7 

0 3 

5-3 

4 

1 

0 3 

4*4 

Capital 

Rent (9 and 18 months 

r> 

3 

0 4 

7*8 

7 

1 

0 4 

7*4 

respectively) 

7 

10 

0 6 

11*5 

16 

0 

0 10 

16*9 

Inclusive Costs 

67 

7 

4 3 

1000 

94 

8 

4 10 

100*0 




STATEMENT 

“C. M 






8 . 

d . 

8 . d. 

o/ 

/o 

8. 

d . 

n, d. 

o/ 

/o 

Interest on Land and 







Improvements 

Interest on Working 

7 

10 

0 6 

11-5 

16 

0 

0 10 

16*9 

Capital 

5 

3 

0 4 

7-8 

7 

1 

0 4 

7*4 

Depreciation on Improve- 









ments and Plant 

8 

3 

0 6 

12-2 

9 

0 

0 6 

9*5 

Labor (exclusive of Depre- 









ciation on Living 

Quarters) 

16 

10 

1 0 

24-9 

22 

9 

1 2 

24*1 

Purchase of Essential 









Material 

9 

6 

0 7 

14*1 

12 

4 

0 8 

130 

All other Costs 

19 

11 

1 4 

29*5 

27 

6 

1 4 

29*1 

Inclusive Costs 

mJk 

67 

7 

4 3 

100*0 

94 

8 

4 10 

1000 


Mean yields per acre 


15*94bush. 


19*46bush. 
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It should be observed that whilst in Tablel XV. the costs of Wheat sown on Bare 
Fallow represent the means of eight successive seasons — 1922>30 — those of Wheat 
following Pease are the means of four seasons only — 1926-30; and that in consequence 
the latter ar© perhaps less representative of local conditions than the former. If, how- 
ever, we overlook this fact, the data show that wheat after Bare Fallow is more costly 
than Wheat after Pease, namely, 67s. 7d. per acre and 4s. 3d. per bushel, in the latter 
case, against 94s. 8d. per acre and 4s. lOd. per Bushel in» the former. On these iigures. 
Wheat at 4s. 6d. a Bushel would leave a margin of profit if following Pease, but a loss 
if succeeding Bare Fallow. 

The two main items upon which economies arc; realised are Preparation of the Land 
and Bent, which aggregate 16s. Id. per acre, or Is. a bushel only, for Wheat after 
Pease, but 35s. 9d. per acre, or Is. lOd. per Bushel for Wheat sown on Bare Fallow. 
The whole value of the practice, however, is contingent on a net profit being realised 
from the preceding Pea Crop; this is a question which will be discussed in another section 
of the Report. 

Finally, we shall consider the number of Working Hours involved in growing Wheat 
after Pease in contrast with corresponding figures for Wheat after Bare Fallows: — 

Table XVI . — Summarising number of Working Hours per A err involved in Growing 
Wheat after Feme in contract with corresponding figures for Wheat after Bar* 
Fallow . 

Wheat after Pease, 1926-30. Wheat after Bare Fallow, 1922-30. 

Costs at Is. 4*23d. Corresponding Costs at Is. 4*23d. Corresponding 
per Hour. Hours. per Hour. Hours. 

s. d. 8 . d. Hours. Hours. s. d. s. d. Hours. Hours. 


Direct Labor — 

Preparation of Land 2 10 — 2-10 — 4 9 — 3-52 — 

Seeding Operations .2 6 — 1-82 — 2 8 — 1-98 

Spring Tillage 0 1 — 0*09 — 0 1 — 0*06 — 

Harvest Operations. 3 9 — 2-78 — 3 10 — 2*85 — 

General Expenses ..4 6 — 3*33 — 6 10 — 5*02 — 

13 8 10*12 18 2 13*43 

Indirect Labor — 3 10 — 2*82 — 5 6 — 4*07 


Inclusive Labor Costs — 17 6 — 12*94 — 23 8 — 17*5 


Thus, then, wheitas Wheat following Bare Fallow absorbs 173 hours per acre of Labor, 
the corresponding figure for Wheat after Pease would be 13 hours only. Reducing these 
figures to 93 hour-days, these* figures would become 184 days for 100 acres of "Wheat 
sown on Bare Fallow*, against 136 days for a corresponding area sown on Pea Stubbles. 
The comparison cannot be pushed further because obviously Labor absorbed by the Pea 
Crop must also lx* taken into consideration, and this will lx? done when dealing with 
the Pea Crop. 

(To be continued.) 


SUMMER FODDER CROPS 

Now is the time to sow 

SUDAN GRASS, MAIZE, MILLET, SORGHUM, 
LUCERNE, &c. 

New Seed now Available 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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SOME PROBLEMS AFFECTING DAIRY FARMING IN 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[Paper road by Mr. H. B. Barlow, II. D. A., Chief Dairy Instructor , at the 
Forty-first Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau.] 


The problems I particularly desire to draw attention to may be divided into two 
groups : — 

(a) Those affecting production. 

(&) Those affecting manufacture. 

Although it may appear to some people that manufacturing has nothing to do with 
the farmer, this is quite a mistaken impression, since the manufacturer absolutely 
depends on the quality of the raw product to enable him to make a sound article. 

The problems affecting production might be divided as follows: — 

(a) Suitable cattle. 

( b ) Economical feeding. 

With the knowledge available throughout the world of the productivity of individual 
cows, it must be accepted that obtaining the right sort of animal is of the utmost 
importance to succeessful dairying. What is the best means of obtaining this animal? 

Experience shows that it is practically impossible to buy a really good dairy herd, 
unless under exceptional circumstances and by paying exhorbitant prices, and this method 
can be considered as beyond the means of the average dairyman. 

This statement is particularly true at the present time, and is accentuated by the 
fact that there has developed throughout the last 18 months at least, a strong tendency 
on the part of the landholders generally, to make dairying a much more important part 
of their farming operations. The reasons for this decision are not hard to understand. 

Both wheat and wool have shown a strong tendency to decline in value, and at the 
same time, until just lately at least, the value of dairy products has remained at a 
satisfactory level. 

Additionally, farmers generally have been forced into the position of appreciating 
the value of an income, no matter how small, which could be depended upon as being 
available each fortnight. 

Economically, this is one of the strongest factors in favor of dairying. 

Whatever the reason, South Australia at the present time is very short in dairy cows 
at a profitable age, and at times such as these this is a very serious matter, inasmuch as 
the demand will tend to force the price of stock too high for profitable working, thus 
bringing about much the same economic position as has occurred when prices paid for 
land were too high. 

Breeding Young Stock. 

The question of making up this shortage in dairy cows is economically very important, 
and, in my opinion, the onjy sound and economical method of building up depleted herds 
is by breeding and rearing young stock. It may possibly be suggested that the breeding 
of young dairy stock is not a paying proposition from the individual ? s standpoint, 
although it would be of advantage to the State generally. To a great extent this view- 
point has been developed, firstly by the opening up of larger milk areas in our Hills 
districts and the Adelaide Plains, and thereby diminishing the amount of skim milk 
available for rearing calves; and, secondly, owing to the phenomenally high prices which 
have been ruling for vealers during the last few years. 

The fact that relatively high prices have been procurable for calves six weeks to 
two months old has been the reason for a very serious drain on our dairy herds. 
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Admittedly' the dry Bensons experienced in the * Lower and Middle North, coupled 
*tflth' the scarcity bf feed, have made the acceptance of this avenue for obtaining., a 
'small amount of ready cash very attractive, but the cumulative effect has put ua .in a 
more or less serious position. Notwithstanding; these facts, I still contend, that ithe 
breeding and rearing of our own young stock is the only possible way to establish and 
maintain sound and profitable dairy herds, and the larger the herd the more important 
does this matter become. 

Granted that this policy is acceptable, it is imperative that only a pure-bred bull 
developed from high producing ancestors should be used if a sure and economical 
method of improving the production of the herd is required. 

In this connection the Government is assisting very generously by subsidising 
approved bulls, and the progeny of these subsidised bulls are shown — and will continue 
to show — a marked improvement on the production figures of the State generally. 

Feeding. 

Since the modern dairy cow is only an animate machine, developed by man, in order 
that large quantities of crude foodstuffs (pastures, &c.) should be turned into milk 
for the manufacture of dairy products, the feeding question is of tantamount importance. 

Every -ounce of milk a cow produces muBt and can only be procured from the food 
which the cow consumes, therefore, if a regular supply of milk is required, a regular 
supply of food must be available. 

So far as this State is concerned, excepting perhaps on the irrigation areas of the 
River Murray, and even there perhaps with advantage, it must be an accepted policy 
that, at least for a few months each year, dairy cows must have a certain amount of 
hand feeding if satisfactory returns are to be expected. 

This necessity immediately opens up the question as to ways and means. 

It is an acknowledged fact that, except in extreme cases, if dairy cows are to be 
fed economically the feed must be produced on the farm, and the ration the cows are 
fed must be controlled by the crops which can be grown or stored. 

Throughout our Hills and South-East districts, where heavy crops of clover or meadow 
hay can be grown and cured, the obtaining of the bulk ration is fairly simple. In 
these same districts this bulk Tation can be supplemented with advantage by gzain, 
in the shape of oats, barley, and peas. These grains fed in a crushed form either singly 
or together, will be found of great assistance when natural pasture is scarce. 

Pastures in these areas can also be supplemented by having a small lucerne patch 
for summer feed, or planting such summer growing crops as Sudan grass or maize, 
and in the damp gullies cow grass and strawberry clover. Improving pastures by 
establishing rye grass and Phahnis tub eras a ( bulbosa ) also holds out great possibilities. 

In the lower rainfall areas we must, to a much greater extent, depend upon cereal 
crops (wheat:, oats, &c.) as our main stays. 

Generally speaking, the winter and spring months can be expected to give fairly 
satisfactory, and in many cases excellent, pasture conditions which can be very often 
improved by the judicious use of superphosphates as a top dressing; but, generally 
'peaking, the summer feeding becomes a problem. 

The establishment of lucerne is of great assistance, and should, I think, be developed 
as much as possible. If any means of watering is available, so much the better. 

Although cereal hay or chaff is not absolutely ideal for dairy cattle, supplemented 
by green feed when available, crushed grain, and, if possible, a little bran; and in cases, 
especially daring very dry spells, the judicious use of molasses, excellent returns can 
be obtained. 

Ensilage. 

One avenud of storing food has been greatly neglected, and that is ensilage. As a 
food for dairy cattle during the dry weather, ensilage has few equals and can be made 
from practically all cereals or natural herbage, &c., either in a tub, pit, or stack. 

D 
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In dry districts a pit dug in the side of a hill can be expected to give excellent results, 
and large circular silage stacks will also be quite satisfactory and have a comparatively 
small percentage of waste. In small stacks the percentage of waste is comparatively 
high. It is worthy of note that, excepting irrigation areas, most of the highest yielding 
herds, practically throughout Australia, are fed for the greater part of the year with 
ensilage as their main bulk ration. A well-filled pit or well-made stack of ensilage 
will keep in excellent order for years, practically no deterioration taking place. 

Problems of Manufacture. 

The greatest problem the dairy farmer in South Australia lias to contend with is 
getting his product — chiefly cream — to the manufacturer in a sound condition. 

Our knowledge of butter manufacture lias increased greatly during the last few^ years. 
The most efficient: machinery, churns, pasteurisers, coolers, cream vats, &e., have been 
developed, but the quality of the original cream is still the controlling factor of butter 
quality. 

Although present-day methods of treatment can be expected — in fact, do, prevent 
rapid deterioration after treatment — still we are unable to so rejuvenate or alter the 
quality that a good butter can bo manufactured from an inferior cream. 

There are many factors which tend to cause cream to depreciate in quality, but 
depredation is generally caused by bacterial action and the length of time the cream is 
held before reaching the manufacturer. Both these factors are accentuated by the 
climatic conditions. 

The average quality of cream, when it reaches the factory in South Australia, is not 
nearly so good as we would like to see, except possibly for a few weeks in the early part 
of the season. 

Cleanliness. 

The methods to be adopted — to at any rate lessen the depreciation through bacterial 
action — are well known, and generally quite simple of application and dependent solely 
on the practice of a sound system of hygiene throughout all processes. Since much the 
greatest amount of bacterial infection can be traced to <*i>ntamim tion from utensiLs, 
careful attention to the washing of these will generally have an imm< diate effect in the 
direction of improved quality. Too great a stress cannot, be placed on the absolute 
necessity for carefully washing all dairy utensils immediately after use, and having 
washed them, a liberal use of boiling water for scalding purposes will lay the foundation 
for a choice article. Provided all dairymen will give this matter the serious considera- 
tion It deserves, and carry out the job thoroughly, w r e will find that a rapid improvement 
in quality will take place. The obtaining of this very necessary improvement is easy 
of attainment, with practically no added expense and very little, if any, added labor. 

Holding the Cream. 

The second main cause of inferior cream, that of age, is not nearly so easy to overcome. 
Even cream procured under ideal conditions deteriorates rapidly with age, and this deter- 
ioration is accentuated or hastened in hot weather. The cream becomes first stale, and 
then develops a tallowy flavor. Any cream which is more than three days old in summer 
time can be expected to be falling off in quality, and even during the winter months the 
chemical changes which take place make four or five days old < ream a doubtful 
proposition. 

Notwithstanding our vaunted improvements in methods of manufacture, we are still 
unable to improve cream once it has developed a stale or tallowy flavor. As a matter of 
fact, since these flavors are due to chemical changes taking place, pasteurisation, which 
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has wrongly been quoted as a cure for all evils, has a tendency rather to accentuate than 
lessen the trouble. This underlying stale flavor is the main trouble with the majority of 
our inferior butters. 

Provided the amount of cream available is sufficient to warrant the cream being 
forwarded to the factory more often than three or four times a week in summer and at 
least twice a week in winter, this trouble can be easily rectified. 

Unhappily, wo have to depend for the great bulk of our cream from people who only 
keep a small number of cows, and may live long distances away, with the result that 
the cost of transport very often does not warrant quick and regular deliveries of the 
cream to the factory. In these cases, the problem is very hard to solve satisfactorily, 
but by keeping the cream as cool as possible, stirring two or three times each day, 
mixing the fresh cream as soon as it is cool with the old cream, and keeping it as cool 
as possible during transport, much can be done. 

The manufaetuu rs can be depended on to make the l>est possible use of the cream, 
and the larger the amount of comparatively fresh cream which is available, the greater 
the amount of slightly inferior cream can be use:!. 

Although this suggestion may appear like “robbing Peter to pay Paul , 1 * nevertheless 
the blending of choice and slightly inferior cream must be recognised as an .accepted 
commercial and cernomic practice, as our object is to obtain the greatest good for the 
majority, but, at the same time, we must uphold the quality of our finished product and 
give the consumer a sound article. 

So serious has this matter become that it will be absolutely essential for us to enforce 
the efficient grading of all cream by the factory’ representatives, and although the fact 
of the cream being classified as second grade will no doubt come as a shock, and pos- 
sibly cause a considerable amount of heartburn amongst producers, nevertheless, it is the 
only way to bring about a definite improvement in cream and butter quality. 

Admittedly strict grading of cream might seem to adversely affect those persons 
who have to send their cream long distances, yet it is doubtful whether, in the long run, 
it will materially affect their net returns, and extra attention given to the details of 
handling, &c., can confidently be expected to show' a marked improvement, and may even 
considerably lengthen the accepted time during which the cream will remain sound. 

I do not profess to have touched on all our problems, but I have picked out those 
which appear to me to be of paramount importance at the present moment, with a hope 
that some discussion might accrue, and thus help to solve — if only in part — some of the 
problems with which we are confronted. 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

42, GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

’Pbon* : OtnL HU. Prtrate: Stirllnf B67. Telegr.nu: Matthodc., Adelaide 


SPECIALIZE IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOR ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


[Continued from page 3(18, Journal of Agriculture, November , 1930. ] 


Tuesday, September 16th. 

Portion of the papers read at the Men 's Congress on Tuesday, September 16th, appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 

At the Horticultural session held in the afternoon, the following resolution was 
carried: — “That results of investigations into the cause of and remedy for gumosis 
in apricots be made available at the Conference of Non-Irrigated Fruit* Areas, at 
Angaston, in November. ” 

WOMEN'S BRANCHES. 

Delegates from Women 'a Brandies met in the committee room of the Way Hall on 
Tuesday morning, September Kith. Mrs. J. Ilamniatt ( Williamstown) presided and 
Mrs. E. L. Orchard acted) ms Secretary. 

THE COMMON -SENSE KITCHEN. 

Mrs. H. Billing (Wilkawatt) read the following paper: — 

In an article entitled “How Can I Make My Kitchen Better?” the opening paragraph 
read something like this: “If yours is like 99 out of 10U kitchens it is in bad need of 
bettering. This, the most important room in the house, especially to the woman who 
does her own work, is usually the worst contrived. It generally lacks proper light and 
ventilation, and being at the back of the house, rarely has a pleasant outlook. The best 
room is probably towards the view and too often closed and unused, while the farmer ’s 
wife spends most of her waking hours in a kitchen backed towards the barns, or washing 
dishes against a dead wall. She is apt, too, to keep her cooking utensils, from heavy 
iron pots inherited from her grandmother down to the eggbeater and nut meg- grater, in 
one cupboard and her dishes in another — maybe the length of the long kitchen apart. 
Does this description tit you?” 

Another writer puts it this way : 1 ‘ There are kitchens and kitchens. Some of them are 
a blot on the escutcheon of the housewife and shriek aloud the reason for her weari- 
ness. 1 1 

We do not often realise that the little unnoticed strains are a greater wear and tear 
on one's vitality than are the big ones. 

The kitchen is the central point of the housewife's energies, and if forethought is 
used in the kitchen outfit there will be a direct return in health and comfort to all those 
who dwell under the roof. 

“Conservation of energy, effort, and of time are esseutial to the modern woman who 
has no desire to spend half her life cooking and washing up and grubbing round gener- 
ally. She wants a few hotars to herself and enough vitality left over from housework 
for recreation and the refreshment of her mind which is not necessarily like a vegetable 
because she deals with vegetables for part of each day of her life. ' ' 

There are just two rules for constructing an ideal kitchen — 

First — Make sure that everything you need is ready to hand; that is, make it con* 
venient; eliminate all unnecessary fetching and carrying. 
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Second — Make it pretty: in other words, make it good to look upon and therefore 
restful to work in. Make it productive of good and healthful cookery by means of right 
tools and utensils adapted to their work. 

Good Service Tests — 

1. Each tool or utensil must do some one thing so efficiently that its presence is 
warranted. 

2. Or: it must be adaptable to many purposes. 

o. Must require only a fair amount of time and care to keep it in order. 

4. Must be sufficiently durable to return a reasonable service for the purchase price, 
weight and durability must be considered. 

Types of Kitchen — 

3. Kitchen: living room of family as well as the workshop of the home. 

2. Maid’s sitting room when day’s work is done. 

3. Solely the workshop of the woman who runs her house without any domestic help. 

A southern aspect is best in this country; the kitchen must be bright, airy, and roomy. 

Flooring - — 

Flags, tiles, bricks, concrete or wooden boards (boards covered with inlaid linoleum are 
best). 

Walls — 

3. Glazed tiles or painted walls are ideal. 

2. High-tiled dado with distemper or other suitable finish, above. 

Whole wall washed with simple distemper. 

4. Varnished paper also appropriate. 

5. White -washed walls. 

Avoid shadows at table and stove; use wall lights rather than lights suspended from 
ceiling; have a window in the chimney. 

A small kitchen wives much walking about., but it is more difficult to work in, as 
constant tidying up is necessary. The smaller the kitchen the more thought is needed 
in its equipment. 

Plan for the. kitchen to 3>e within easy reach of the dining-room. Compactness is a 
great advantage in any kitchen, and the disposition of cupboards, sink, stove, and table 
should be thought out with a view to minimise the number of steps that will have tr be 
taken in the various duties to be performed. Try this: place the sink or washing-up 
table under the window, with stove on the right and kitchen cabinet, on left. The sink 
should be at such a height tliat the arms of the worker can be stretched out in a normal 
working position without bending the back at the w T aist or shoulders. The working surface 
for the table could be a slab of glass, or marble or linoleum covered. IJse newspapers 
to save work. It is a great save to have an extra table covered with heavy tin or zinc; 
if without one, keep a few pieces of wood 4 to 5 inches square, 1 inch thick, with a 

PARAF1EL D POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITE LEGHORRB ORLY. DELIVERY — JULY. AUGUST, ui SEPTEMBER. 

PRICES— 

EGGS— 10». per Setting of 15 Eggs ; Incubator Lots, £2 10». per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS— 17s. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on rail. Salisbury. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, Salisbury. 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. 
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screw© ye in the end of each one, hang on a nail or hook, over the worktable; these arc 
useful to stand saucepans on, convenient to cut meat on, to slice bread, roll lemons, and 
for many other purposes. The sink must have a syphon trap to prevent return of foul 
gas into the house, with a gully trap outside the wall. 

Have nothing on the floor — the bare floor is more esisy to sweep and mop. Use shelves 
— not too wide, as wide shelves are conducive to waste, muddle, and dirt. Paint, enamel 
or lacquer -surface, or cover with linoleum or oilcloth. Imagine a background of blue, 
green, cream, or pale grey. 

If cooking utensils and saucepans are hung or neatly ranged on shelves there is no 
losing a saucepan lid, no grovelling on the floor groping for a dish that has slipped right 
to the back of the wide shelf. 

Cover cookery books with greaseproof paper. 

Divide a cwtlery drawer into compartments; have it near at hand for washing up. 
Place platerack above sink. Keep groceries in glass jars — wide-mouthed, as in sweet shops. 

Have a towelrack or line and a roller towel, a good clock, a traymobile, a kitchen 
slate or book with pencil attached, a scrapbook for hints and recipes, and a small armless 
rocker and a stool. 

After breakfast each day take a 10 to 13 minutes rest and read, with everyone started 
off to school or the day’s activities; the rest will give you a cliance to collect your 
thoughts, and the few minutes spent in reading will refresh your mind and give your 
spirit a lift through the di-sh-washing. 


FLOOR POLISHING. 

Mrs. McCall (Kalangadoo) contributed the following paper: — 

Floor polishing, as we all know, is rather a long and tiresome task, but in the follow- 
ing way I think I have cut it down to a minimum of labor and expense with a home- 
made varnish. 

Not only is this varnish suitable for stained boards and linoleums, which it preserves 
and lengthens their life, but is equally successful when usod for varnishing skirting 
boards, doors, all paintwork, will double the life of fly-wire, will renovate and make 
travelling bags and suitcases like new, will make waterproof school attache cases — in 
fact its uses are too numerous to mention. For general use, di'ssolve 4o7M. brown 
shellac in 1 pint methylated spirits. For kitchen floors and stained boards that 
require a hard surface: — iozs. brown shellac, 2ozs. resin in 1 pint methylated spirits. 

As the varnish has a slight tendency to darken, I have found it advisable to add 
2ozs. white shellac to the general-use recipe for ve<ry light-colored linoleums. By 
shaking the mixture daily it will take about four days to dissolve, and will keep perfectly 
if airtight, otherwise the spirit will evaporate. Have surface of floors clean and dry, 
and working aw T ay from the light apply with a light, even stroke of the brush till the 
whole floor has been done. I find it advisable to give the floors three coats three times 
during the first year; afterwards once every six to nine months will be ample. On a 
bright, sunny day I am ajble to scrub and give three coats of polish to a room 18ft. x 
14ft., linoleum and boards, and the cost did not far exceed 2s. 6d. 

The greatest advantage of this varnish* which gives a brilliant, mirror-like surface, 
is that it is not slippery — not oven to a child; To clean, mop briskly every other day 
with an oiled mop, and should a mud stain prp$e obstinate remove with a damp cloth. 
Kitchen floors — wash in lukewarm water. 

Miss Lois Allen, B.A. (Education Department) addressed delegates on the subject, 
i ‘ Differences in Temperament and Ability* in Children. ’ ’ 

(To be continued.) 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 

[By Geoffrey Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.] 

| ('on tinned from pogt .‘‘*77, Journal of Agrivuliurr , Xorrmbcr. HKJO. | 

( )thkh Root-hot Diseases— con fin uetl . 

Fit sari inn W lit (caused by the fungus Fusarium li/ropcrsici ) . — In some 
countries Fusarium wilt is one of the worst and most troublesome root-roi 
diseases of the tomato. Although many plants from glasshouses round 
Adelaide have been examined, no definite ease of Fusarium wilt has yet been 
found. Fusariums fairly closely related to Fusarium hjcopersici have 
frequently been obtained from rotting roots, but m no case have they 
exactly resembled this fungus, either themselves or in their effects on the 
plant. It is rather difficult to understand why this fungus is not known 
near Adelaide, for it is stated to he of considerable importance in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, and to u Less extent in Victoria, it may be 
that in South Australia, by the time the soil conditions become warm enough 
for the disease to be had, the plants are fully grown, or it is possible that the 
South Australian Early Dwarf Red, which is the variety almost exclusively 
grown in glasshouses, here possesses some icsistanee to the disease. (The 
best, method of control in areas where the disease is present is the growing 
of resistant varieties, r.ry., Norton, Marvel, Columbia). 

The symptoms of Fusarium Wilt are rotting of the roots, browning of ttie 
wood inside the roots and stem, and sickliness and yellowishness of the top 
of the plant with or without wilting. This disease is one which is severe 
under high temperature conditions, in contrast to IV rl icilh u m Wilt, which 
is a low temperature disease. 

Vgthum Root-rots. — On a number of invasions isolations from diseased 
tomato roots have yielded several species of Fifth in m fungus. Further 
research work will he needed before the importance of these can be properly 
judged. Under certain soil conditions, especially where the subsoil is too 
close to the surface for the best, growth of tomatoes, they appear to play an 
important part in root-rotting. Roots die hack from t hi* tips, the tops of 
the plants wilt in the warm part of the day, and growth cannot proceed 
vigorously. 

Conti ol of Root-rot Fungi . — As explained in the discussion on Verti- 
cillium Wilt, steam sterilisation would he the best way of ridding soils from 
these root-rot- diseases. Since heat is not necessary in the growing of the 
tomatoes here, however, no grower's have any apparatus for steam sterilisa- 
tion. As land gets more expensive it is probable that co-operative steaming 
plants may be established, but for the present growers find it cheaper simply 
to move their houses to a fresh piece of ground which has had a spell for 
several years. The glasshouses are usually spaced at equal glasshouse 
widths, so that all that is necessary is to move the roofs across. It is possible, 
however, that larger glasshouses and taller varieties may later come into 
favor, and these would not be so easily shifted. 

Apart from this, the best advice that can he given is to see that the 
growing conditions for the plants are as good as possible. The old roots 
of the previous crop should, of course, be carefully pulled out and burnt. 
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The suggestion given before to allow the soil to dry out thoroughly once 
or twice in the greatest heat of midsummer, when the plants are out of 
the houses, might also be tried here. If these methods, coupled with the 
best conditions of growth and manurial treatment, do not overcome 1 ! the 
trouble, the only solutions left under our present conditions arc either the 
moving of the glasshouses or trying dwarf beans to give the soil a spell 
from tomatoes for a year. This was not recommended for Verticillium 
Wilt, because beans have been found to be affected by the latter disease. 


Lkaf-Spot. 

Description. — Leaf-spot is easily recognised as small circular or irregular- 
shaped dead spots on the leaflets (Fig. 21). The spots are usually brown, 
paling to light brown or ashy color in the centre, and frequently the green 
tissue round the spots becomes yellowish; a careful examination will reveal 
minute black specks present at the centre of the spots. 



Fig. 21 .-—Tomato leaflets showing the dead spots with light brown to atthy-colorcd 
centres — due to the Leaf Spot fungus. 

In glasshouses leaf-spot is usually only bad where there is some drip 
on to the plants. It is frequently worse on tomatoes in suburban gardens, 
especially when they <are watered overhead every day or so and are not 
pruned and straggle over the ground. Under these conditions, where the 
lower leaves especially are under constantly moist conditions, leaf-spot 
can sometimes become very bad and the leaves be riddled with spots. 
Badly diseased leaves turii yellow and die, and the- disease gradually 
spreads upwards, seriously defoliating and injuring the plant. 

Cause. — Leaf-spot is caused by a fungus ( Septoria lycopersici ) . The 
small black specks in the centre of the leaf spots are the spore-sacs of the 
fungus, and each one can contain some hundreds of the fungus spores (Fig. 
22.). The spores of this particular fungus are thin, elongated, and colorless, 
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blit so small as to be invisible* to the naked eye. They are extruded through 
tlie mouths of the spore-sacs under moist conditions and lie in heaps of some 
hundreds in the centres of the leaf -spots. A drip of water or the splash- 
ing of overhead watering may then splash them on. to other leaves, where 
they germinate under the moist conditions and fungus threads penetrate 
inside the leaf. The growth of the fungus inside the leaf causes the leaf 
tissue to die in the characteristic spot, and the fungus then forms its 
spore cases again in the dead tissue at the centre. 



I'Vi. 22. -One*, of the small black speck*, visible in the ashy-colored centre of a Leaf Spot, when 
magnified 250 times Is seen to be n spore-case of the fungus producing some hundreds of long, 
thin, spores, which are pushed out through the neck, and can be splashed or washed about by 
overhead drip or watering. 


Control . — In glasshouses the checking of drip or other conditions which 
keep the leaves moist should be sufficient, to stop the disease. If difficulty 
is found in curing it this way the use of a copper-lime dust should prevent 
the trouble spreading. 

In the open several precautions can he taken. If plants are pruned 
and staked they are rarely troubled with the disease under the dry 
climatic conditions here. Unpruned plants should be watered by trenches 
instead of overhead watering if the disease is seen on them. Straw placed 
under the branches so that they do not lie directly on the moist soil will 
aid somewhat. If the disease is actually spreading and causing trouble in 
spite of these precautions a Bordeaux Mixture spray will have to be 
applied. In countries with climatic conditions more favorable to the 
disease regular sprayings with Bordeaux Mixture are carried out. A 
copper-lime dust should be satisfactory if used thoroughly. Finally, the 
proper destruction of diseased leaves at the end of the season and growing 
the following year’s crop on some other piece of ground will also aid in 
minimising trouble from this disease. 
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Early Blight Leaf Disease. 

Description . — This disease is recognisable by the dark-colored, often con- 
centrically-zoned, spreading spots on the leaves (Pig. 23). Very frequently 
the spots start from the margins of the leaves, which become curled round 
or twisted over somewhat. Affected leaflets finally dry and shrivel to a 
brown color. Tf not checked early the disease can cause considerable dying 
of the leaves and seriously reduce the vigor of the plants. 

In America the stems and the fruit may also be spotted and the name 
nailhead-spot is often given to this form of injury. So far, however, it 
is only the leaves of the South Australian Early Dwarf Red tomato which 
have been found affected. 



Fig. 23. — Tomato leaflets showing the dark-colored “ zoned ” «pots of Early Blight. ( See alto Fig. 2.) 

Cmisc . — Early blight is caused by a fungus { Macrosporium solum) which 
has been described on pages 2f»(>-7 (October issue). 

Control . — This is a much more serious fungus in glasshouses than the 
leaf-spot fungus, for it seems to bo able to attack the plant when much less 
moisture is present. No actual drip is necessary to enable it to spread, 
and the small amount of moisture which condenses on the leaves in the 
very early morning, provided it lasts long enough, is quite sufficient to 
enable the fungus to infect. In the cases which have come under notice 
it has been glasshouses some distance from the sea which have been most 
affected, and it seems probable that the greater fall of temperature at 
night, with deposition of a film of moisture on the leaves, has been 
responsible. 

Any practices which tend to reduce the humidity should, therefore, he 
of some aid in controlling Early Blight, So far the disease has not been 
found in the large type of glasshouse, possibly because of the lower 




humidity. Better control of ventilation in the smaller houses should be 
of assistance in keeping down the humidity at critical times, but it is 
unlikely that sufficient control could be obtained in this way alone to check 
the disease. 

The picking oif of infected leaflets during “ inspections 7 * of the glass- 
houses can do quite an appreciable amount of good in the early stages, 
before there are too many to deal with. It should really be done in the 
earliest stages of the spots, before the crops of spores have ripened, how- 
ever, and a practised eye is therefore needed to detect the spots quickly. 



Fl(». 24.— Tomato leaflets shrivelling to a light brown color due. to the attack of Pleospora fungus. 
Usually numerous tufts of a blackish mould fungus appear on the dead leaves, but tliis mould is 
not. the cause of the disease, and only establishes itself on the dead tissue, under the humid 
condition* in the glasshouse. The affected leaflets finally die back to the leaf-stalk. 

As soon as Early Blight spots are noticed a dusting with copper-lime 
dust should be given. Dusting with a sulphur dust should be of benefit 
if a copper dust is not available, but American experiments have shown 
that copper dusts are more effective against Early Blight than are sulphur 
dusts. Keep new growth covered with a film of dust by dusting eveiy ten 
days or a fortnight. 

Once again particular attention should be paid to the destruction of 
diseased material in the clean-up at the end of the season. It would also 
be advisable to give a good lime-sulphur spray inside the houses whieh were 
infected, directing the spray into all cracks of the woodwork. 

Finally, potatoes should not be grown near the houses, for they are 
subject to the same disease. 

Pleospora Leaf Blight and Fruit Spot. 

Description . — This is a disease whieh requires further scientific examina- 
tion before much can be said about it. A case occurred in which a great 
deal of damage was being done to the leaves of tomato plants in one house, 
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and the trouble subsequently spread to four other houses. The leaflets 
got dead patches on them, of a pale chamois-leather color, which quickly 
spread until the whole leaflet was killed (Pig. 24). Tufts of greenish- 
black mould soon appeared on the affected leaflets, but these were only 
secondary, establishing themselves as saprophytes on the dead tissue in the 
humid conditions. Affected leaflets quickly died back to the stalk, and 
it was usually not long before all leaflets on a leaf were affected. The 
disease gradually worked up the plant, so that in bad cases the whole of 
the leaves, except those near the top of the plant were dead. Occasionally 
small spots appeared on the fruit (Pig. 25), but these were not very 
frequent. 



Fig. 25. — Fruit-sputa caused by the Vlempora fungus. 


Cause . — An examination showed that there was a certain amount of 
Early Blight present in the houses, but oil most of the dying leaflets no 
trace of Early Blight could be found. Early Blight si>ot is dark at the 
centre, and can scarcely be mistaken when known. Further examination 
was made by making isolations from the diseased spots in culture dishes. 
In by far the largest number of cases a fungus was obtained which first 
formed Siemphylium spores and later Pleospora. 

Htemphybium spores were also noted on the affected leaflets in the glass- 
houses, and were at first thought to he the spores of a saprophytic fungus 
in the same class as the Cladosporium, which was the most abundant 
saprophyte. 

The results wore similar in isolations from the fruit spots. When the 
fruit was gathered, the spots were thought to be probably the “nailhead- 
spot ,> stage of Early Blight. In no case, however, was the Early Blight 
fungus isolated from these spots, but in every case the Stemphylium - 
Pleospora fungus. The Early Blight fungus was only obtained in culture 
from leaflets which showed one of the characteristic dark spots. 

All the evidence from microscope and culture work, therefore, points to 
the Stcmphylium-Plcospora fungus as being the one responsible for this 
definite type of leaflet death. Unfortunately the matter could not be fol- 
lowed up at the time as far as the final proof of parasitism of the fungus 
by inoculation experiments. 
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Control . — The fungus forms numerous spores on the surface of the dead 
leaflets, and these arc readily blown about in currents of air and can 
evidently germinate with very little moisture present. Since the fungus 
is similar in its action to Early Blight, similar recommendations for control 
are all that can be given until we know more about the disease. The 
recommendations include early action with copper-lime dust if the fungus 
is seen, reduction of humidity as far as possible, and destruction of refuse 
and treatment of houses at the end of the season. 

Phoma Fruit Rot. 

Description . — This is typically a stem-end rot. A black, rotten patch is 
seen to start, usually at a crack in the fruit at the stalk end, and gradually 
spreads until half the fruit or more is rotten, with a charcoal black, crinkled 
skin. 

Cause . — The disease is caused by a fungus ( Phoma destructiva) which can 
only infect the fruit through cracks in the skin. Once it has gained entrance 
through a crack the fungus grows into the flesh of the fruit, causing the 
typical collapse and rotten patch. When it has grown for a certain time 



Fio. 26. — (a) Stemphylium Btage of Plempora leaf blight fungus. Spore-bearing branches 
projecting from diseased leaf tissue and bearing spores. Magnified 250 times. 

(ft) A later stage of the same fungus, showing eight spores borne in an aseus sac. 


it forms numerous black spore cases just under the skin of the fruit, so 
that the centre of the patch appears as if studded with very minute black 
pimples. Under moist conditions these exude small pinkish droplets, which 
are really little heaps of thousands of spores of the fungus. 

Control . — The only ease in which this fungus was found causing damage 
in South Australia was one in which another variety of tomato was being 
grown than the usual Early Dwarf Red. The fruit of this variety cracked 
at the stem end, whereas the Early Dwarf Red rarely cracks. The most 
important, point in control would therefore appear to be to grow a variety 
in which the fruit, does not crack. 
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As control measures to apply when the disease has appeared, the most 
important are: — (1) Pick affected fruit as soon as the patches are seen so» 
as to prevent the production of large numbers of spores, and (2) spray 
the stem ends of the fruit with Bordeaux Mixture or dust with copper- 
lime dust. This is not a certain preventive, however, since cracking of the* 
fruit can lay open fresh unprotected tissues. 



Fig. 27.— Black rotten patches starting from cracks at. the atem end of tomato fruits, caused by the 
Phoma fruit rot fungus. Eventually half the fruit can become a coal-black rotten mass. 


Bi/OSSOM End Rot. 

Description - Blossom end rot is very easily recognised from the -large 
rotten patch which appears at the blossom end of the fruit (Fig. 28). It 
is usually roughly circular, but may at times be more irregular, or only 
on one side of the central point. The spot is usually rather soft in the 
early stages, becoming somewhat firm and shrunken when older, and 



Fig. 28. — Tomato fruits showing the big rotten patch at the blossom end characteristic of 

Blossom End Hot. 

changing from a putty color to a dark brown. In moist climates moulds 
often gain a footing on the dead tissue and complicate matters by starting 
a secondary rotting. This does not usually happen in the dry summer 
climate of South Australia, however, and the most familiar form of the 
trouble here is the round, firm, sunken, brown patch. 
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Causa . — The cause of blossom end rot is a period of drought for the 
plant just as the fruit is ripening. The plant need not actually droop from 
want of water, but the water-loss from the leaves may be more than the 
roots can supply and water be withdrawn from the fruits. At a critical 
period in the growth of the fruit, such loss of water results in the dead 
patch at the end of the fruit known as Blossom End Rot. The real cause 
is probably that as water is withdrawn from the fruit the acids present in 
the cell-sap become concentrated sufficiently to kill the cells. The exact 
mechanism of the process is not yet known, however, but it- has been well 
established that no parasitic fungus is responsible for the condition, and that 
it is due merely to fluctuations in the water supply. 

Control.— The obvious control measure, therefore, is to he sure that the 
plants do not suffer from lack of water at any stage. Tomatoes like a well- 
drained soil with plenty of water available. Something can be done to 



r'lfi. ‘Jb. -Tomato fruit* shoeing tin* tough whitt* patch due to sunburn. 

minimise the frequency of watering by hoeing and mulching f especially 
for the outdoor crop', but neither of these can relieve the tomato grower 
from the necessity for constant attention to watering. 


Watkky Furrr. 

Descript ion . — There is a condition of the fruit in which the tlesh is not 
as firm as it should he, and does not ripen to an even opaque red color. The 
fruit has a slight watery appearance, so that parts of the network of veins 
become visible with semi-transparent areas in between. The “feel’* of 
tlie fruit is slightly * 4 bladdery/’ and not firm as it should be. 

Cause . — The cause of this watery condition of the fruit has not yet been 
specially investigated, but it appears to result from the use of too much 
nitrogenous manure. 

Control . — It must be remembered that stable manure, blood manure (or 
manure containing blood), sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of soda all 
contain nitrogen. If more than one or two of thev manures arc being 
used the. plant may be getting more nitrogen than it requires, unless phos- 
phate and potash are liberally supplied also. If watery fruit is being 
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harvested, therefore, a dressing of one part of superphosphate and three 
par t of sulphate of potash should be applied at the rate of about; 501bs. per 
100ft. of house. Potash has an excellent effect in firming up soft fruit, 
and is needed by tomatoes in greater quantity than by most other plants. 



Fig. 30. - A pallid leaf. The cause of this condition is not known, but increased manuring 
seems to benefit the plants. 


Pallid Leaves. 

Description . — This is another trouble about, which little is known yet. 
The leaves become “pallid” or whitish, especially in the central part of the 
leaflets, except that the normal green color often runs along the veins in 
parts (Pig. 30). It is quite distinct from mosaic in that there is no 
blistering or rolling of the leaves, and the mottling is not one of dark-green 
and lighter-green areas as in mosaic, but a general pallidily with veins of 
green going through it. 
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Cause . — The cause oC this condition of the leaves is not known. In an 
experiment, in wliich the sap from affected leaves was inoculated into 
healthy plants, no disease was produced in these plants. It is probable 
that the trouble iN nutritional. 

Control . — In one ease when* the trouble became particularly marked it 
was largely cured by the application of a dressing of manure containing 
a little extra sulphate of ammonia. Although nitrogen was possibly not 
the particular element which was lacking, the application of a dressing of 
manure may have effects in making other elements more available from the 
soil. The possibility of lack of iron or manganese being connected with the 
trouble should be investigated. 



riu**. 31 and 3*2. - Two form* of Hoartlt* dismast*, the cause ol which is not yet known. 



Bivk Plants. 

Description . — Occasionally big, rank plants with large stems and over- 
developed leaves, and without ilowers or fruit, are found in glasshouses. 
They are usually called “buck" plants here, and are known as “bull 
plants" in America. 

Cause . — The cause of this condition (gigantism) is probably some genetic 
abnormality, which is best expressed popularly by the word ‘‘freak." 
Since the plants are of no use they are best removed as soon as they are 
noticed, for they are only using water and plant food which would lie more 
profitably made use of by the normal plants alongside. 

Rosette. 

Description . — Rosette (often called ** blue-top" in Victoria) is very 
easily recognised from the way in which the shoots “go blind'’ instead of 
developing normally. An excessive number of sideslioots are produced at 
the tips of the branch**!, but with small, undeveloped leaves so that the shoot 
is tufty in appearance (Fig. TJ ) . The fruit hunches are stiff, with swollen 
and abnormal flowers which do not develop, or which develop only to 
small, tough, woody fruit. Sometimes the affected branches become very 
thick and swollen below the aborted flowers (Fig. HI). 
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Usually it is only odd soattm*d plaids which hmmu* atfVctod, bill their 
have been occasional records of a single grower having some hundreds 
a fleeted at the same time. The plants always start off normally, and do 
not develop the rosette habit until they are about a foot high. 

Cause .- — The cause of this disease is at present unknown. No parasitic 
organism has been found associated with it. and in two preliminary tests 
at the Waite Institute the sap of diseased plants failed to reproduce tin- 
disease when inoculated into healthy plants. Further research work will 
he necessary to determine the nature of the disease. 

Control . — Since the cause is not known, little can he said about control. 
Fortunately the trouble is rarely sufficient in amount to call for definite 
control measures. A correspondent of the New tUntlk Wales Ayriculi urn! 
Gazette in 11)04 stated that about half a pateli of thirty plants growing 
under very dry conditions became infected, but that a few plants which 
obtained plenty of water developed normally. At all events, since affected 
plants are useless for further fruit-bearing, they are better pulled out. 

( To be continued. The next article will deal with Insect Pests.; 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 
DECEMBER. 1930. 


{By ('has. II. Bk.w mont. District Horticultural Instructor.] 

Picking and marketing of soft fruits will be tin- piincipal work for the month. It is 
not an easy proposition to carry this out satisfactorily, because tlu* fruit ripens unequally, 
and to make a good pack, firm and ripe fruit should not be put together, but into 
separate containvrs. In any east the fruit must have started to ripen before it is 
picked, or it will not ripen at all, and the nearer the fruit is to fully ripe on the tree 
the better will be the flavor. Trays should be used for tin* best, of soft fruits. Do not 
waste fruit which is too soft to pack, dry it. A pamphlet giving ' directions about 
treatment of fruit for drying may be obtained from the Department of Agriculture 
by sending a. twopenny stamp for postage. 

The comparative scarcity of apples will make the attack of codlin moth more notice- 
able this season, and every effort must be made to prevent- too great a jaucentage of 
fruit from damage. Arsenate of Lead is the remedy, and a covering of this should 
be kept on thte fruit always, unless it is intended to try the white oils later on. 

Boot borers will be found in pairs on the foliage now aud may be picked oft*, or if 
a strong mixture of Arsenate of Lead is being used for eureulio beetle it will also 
kill the borers. Borers in apricot, peach, and almond may be stopped by soaking a 
small bit of cotton wool in petrol and inserting in the hole; stop the hole with soil 
rubbed in. Aphides will need to be sprayed with Black Leaf 40 and soap, or parasites 
may be obtained by sending sixpence to the Blackwood Orchard to pay postage. 
Cutworms must be stopped with Arsenate of Lead. Use sulphur dusts for Oidium of 
the vine, and Bordeaux for downy mildew if it should start. Use Lime Sulphur 
or Sulphur Dust for red spider if it is observed. Cherry or ]rt?ar slug can be stopped 
by the use of Arsenate of Lead, either wet or dry: many shrubs are attacked by this 
.pest. Do not use sprays on ripening cherries. 

Strawberries need water to grow to their best size, and mulching is helpful. 
Almonds should be sized, and varieties kept separate if the best prices are expected. 
Open up tomato houses for ventilation on hot days, and use only enough water to 
keep the soil moist — not wet; keep free from weeds outside as well as inside the house. 
Bub off all unnecessary shoots from vines and trees. 

Budding may be commenced ; use only buds from proved trees. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL 8INGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1. White Leghorns — 204 birds ; Black Minorcas — 3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — 30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns , 1 to 204 ; Black Minorcas, 205 to 207. 


Competitors. 

.. 

Address. 

Score for Month ending November 
30th. 1930. 

Bird No. j Bird No. Bird No. : 
and Eggs ; and Eggs and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. Laid. Laid. 

Williams, W. R 


Frewville 

a) * 

(2) * 

(3) * i 

— 

Williams, W. R 


Frewvillo 

(4) 90 

(5) 113 

(6) * ! 

203 

Williams, W. R 


Frewville 

(7) 130 

(8) 155 

(9) 195 ! 

480 

Wilkinson, F. W. . . . 


Lower Light 

(10) 101 

(11) 140 

(12) * ! 

301 

Wilkinson, F. W. . . . 


Lower Light 

(13) 155 

(14) 175 

(is) * : 

330 

Pearman, E. D 


Rosewater 

(16) 109 

(17) * 

(18) * ; 

109 

Pearman, E. D 


Rosewater 

(19) 140 

(20) 143 

(21) 134 

423 

Langmead, E. R. . . . 


Croydon 

(22) * 

(23) » 

(24) 141 

141 

Burton, C. J. C 


M allala 

(25) 164 

(26) 148 

(27) 160 

472 

Heath, H. E 


Mile End 

(28) 163 

(29) * 

(30) 139 

302 

Heath, H. E 


Mile End 

(31) 135 

(32) 114 

(33) 110 

359 

Gurr, A. & H 


Scott’s Creek 

(34) 120 

(35) 143 

(36) 156 

419 

Howard, T. W 


Woodville 

(37) 143 

(38) 114 

(39) 146 

403 

Osborn, E. L 


Camden 

(40) * 

(41) 156 

(42) 142 

298 

Curtis, W. R 


Cottonville 

(43) 107 

(44) 167 

(45) 148 ; 

422 

Gameau, V. F 


Woodville 

(46) 149 

(47) 146 

(48) no 

405 

Gameau, V. F 


Woodville 

(49) 148 

(50) 103 

(51) 140 

391 

Aird, J. R. & Son . . . 


Kilkenny 

(52) 120 

(53) 149 

(54) 157 

426 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M. . 


Fullarton Estate . . 

(55) * 

(56) 118 

(67) * 

118 

Barrfttt, L 


Angaston 

(58) 118 

(59) 129 

(60) 145 , 

392 

Barrett, L 


Angaston 

(61) * 

(62) 91 

(63) 158 ; 

249 

Barrett, L 


Angaston 

(64) 130 

(65) 104 

(66) 115 

349 

Lamerton, E. A 


Edwardstown 

(67) 110 

(68) 77 

(69) 160 

347 

Wiese, W 


Cabra 

(70) 178 

(71) 158 

(72) 147 

483 

Wiese, W 


Cabra 

(73) 159 

(74) 154 

(75) 139 

452 

Bishop, 0. W 


Clarence Park 

(76) 148 

(77) 136 

(78) 144 

428 

Urlwin, A. P 


Balaklava 

(79) * 

(80) t 

(81) 141 

141 

Riggs, N 


Camden Park 

(82) 170 

(83) 143 

(84) * ; 

319 

Riggs, N 


Camden Park 

(85) 102 

(86) 112 

(87) 142 

416 

Hutton, M. E 


Clarence Park 

! (88) 145 

(89) 163 

i (90) 168 j 

476 

Andrewartha, A. H. . 


Underdale 

j (91)118 

(92) 153 

(93) 168 j 

439 

Vowels, C. C 


Westboume Park . . 

■ (04) t 

(95) 132 

(96) * 

132 

Vowels, C. C 


Westboume Park . . 

1 (97) 171 

(98) 145 

(09) + 

316 

Vowels, C. C 


Westboume Park . . 

i (100) 100 

(101) 62 

; (102) * 

228 

Vowels, C. C 


Westboume Park . . 

(103) 131 

(104) * 

! (105) * | 

131 

Manuel, T. C 


Myrtle Bank 

(106) 112 

(107) 129 

(108) 153 

394 

Manuel, T. C 


Myrtle Bank 

(109) 144 

(110) 181 

(ill) * ; 

325 

Harris, W. A 


Edwardstown 

(112) 160 

(113) 131) 

! (114) * i 

305 

Harris, W. A 


Edwardstown 

' (115) 143 

(116) 134 

' (117) 131 ■ 

408 

Hill, W 


Knoxville 

(118) 146 

(119) 152 

, (120) 145 ' 

442 

Hill, W 


Knoxville 

(121) 153 

(122) 150 

! (123) 144 : 

447 

MoFarlane, A. S 


Kilkenny 

(124) 130 

(125) * 

(126) 106 : 

236 

Hutchinson, A. S. . . . 


Athelstone 

: (127) * 

(128) 152 

: (129) 146 ; 

298 

Hutchinson, A. S. . . . 


| Athelstone 

(130) 42 

(13i) 143 

(132) 145 

330 

Gavin, C. G. 


Salisbury 

i (133) 140 

(134) 152 

: (135) 173 j 

465 

Gavin, C. G 


Salisbury 

| (136) 166 

(137) 154 

j (138) 146 j 

466 

ThoniM, 0. R 


Heotorville 

! (139) 162 

(140) 136 

i 

1 (141) 101 

1 1 

399 
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Egg Laying Competition. — Section 1 . — White Leghorns, Ac.— continued. 


Score for Month ended November 
30th, 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Bscs 
LaidT 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
laid. 

Totals. 

Compton, R. C 

Woodeforde 

(142) 108 

(143) 153 

(144) 144 

405 

Connor, D. C 

Gawler 

(145) 98 

(146) 125 

(147) 111 

334 

Robinson, A. £ 

Heotorville 

(148) 181 

(149) 150 

(160) 159 

496 

Vann, R. S 

New Hindmarsh . . . 

(181) 131 

(152) 114 

(153) 96 

341 

MoLean, J. G 

Black Forest 

(154) 99 

(165) 93 

(156) 123 

315 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(167) 123 

(188) 116 

(169) * 

239 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(160) 99 

(161) 120 

(162) 169 

378 

Tolhurst, A. £ 

Torrens Park 

(1631 155 

(164) 97 

(165) * 

252 

Tolhurst, A. £ 

Torrens Park 

(166) 141 

(167) 107 

(168) 135 

383 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(169) 129 

(170) 151 

(171) * 

280 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(172) * 

(173) ♦ 

(174) 139 

r39 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(175) 140 

(176) * 

(177) * 

140 

Monkhouse, A. J < 

Woodside 

(178) * 

(179) * 

(180) 111 

111 

Sage, H. R 

Nuriootpa 

(181) 109 

! (182) * 

(183) 147 

256 

Mitchell, W. J 

Woodside 

(184) 153 

1 (185) * 

(186) 175 

328 

George, L. E. 

Redfern 

(187) 165 

1 (188) 171 

(189) 131 

467 

George, L. E 

Redfem 

i (190) 161 

(191) 147 

(192) * 

308 

George, L. £ 

Redfern 

! (193) 116 

(194) 151 

(195) 150 

417 

George, L. E 

Redfem 

(196) 135 

(197) 159 

(198) 164 

458 

Aird, J. R„ & Son 

Kilkenny 

(199) 156 

(200) 153 

(201) * 

! 309 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

Kilkenny 

(202) 128 

(203) 118 

j (204) 118 

! 364 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodvifie 

(205) 137 

! (206) 117 

i (207) 126 

S 380 


, > ! — , 

Totals j I 8,119 7,713 | 7,083 22,915 


Sectio n 3 . — B lack Orpingtons. 


Score for Month ending November, 
30th, 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and Eggs 
Laid/ 

and Eggs 
Laid. 

and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Aird, J. R., & Son 

Kilkenny 

(208) 120 j 

(209) 98 

(210) 140 

358 

Aird, J. R., & Son 

Kilkenny 

(211) 109 : 

(212) 129 

(213) * 

238 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(214) 132 ! 

(215) 154 

(216) 144 

430 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(217) t ! 

(218) * 

(219) 120 

120 

Gurr, A. and H 

Scott’s Creek 

(220) * j 

(221) * 

(222) • 

— 

Indrewartha, A 

Underdale 

(223) * ! 

(224) 154 

(225) 147 

301 

MoFarlane, A. S 

Kilkenny 

(226) 156 i 

(227) 131 

(228) 138 

425 

Connor, D. C 

Gawler 

(229) • i 

(230) 135 

(231) * 

135 

Gillick, W. J 

New Hindmarsh . . . 

(232) 88 I 

(233) * 

(234) * 

88 

Osborn, £. L 

Camden 

(235) 113 

(236) 162 

(237) 143 

408 

Totals j 

1 ; 

718 

i 

953 

l 

832 

; 

2,503 


Section 4. — Rhode I eland Rede . 




| 

! 

Score for Month ending November, 




30th, 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 


i 


and Eggs 

and Epp 

and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodville 

(238) 117 

(239) 132 

(240)90 

339 

Fidge* H 

Clarence Park 

(241) 144 

(24 2) 144 

(243) 82 

370 

Totals 


261 

276 

172 

709 


* Disqualified, Rule 12, underweight eggs. 


t Dead. 
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SULPHURING APRICOTS. 


Revised Procedure Recommended by Committee Convened to Draw up a Standard 

Method. 


Last year a committee, consisting of Messrs. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Officer, 
South Australia), (J. G. Savage (Director of Fruit Culture, New South Wales), A. V. 
Lyon (Officer in Charge, Research Station, Mcrbein), and W. R. Jewell (Research 
Chemist, Department of Agriculture, Victoria), was convened by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research Lo consider the question of sulphuring dried fruits, 
and it issued a recommended procedure which, in the case of apricots, might reasonably 
be expected to give a satisfactory product without an excess of sulphur dioxide. The 
sulphuring of peaches and pears, in the opinion of the committee, did not offer any 
serious difficulties. 

As a result of experimental work conducted by the members of the committee last 
season it is now in a position to recommend a somewhat modified procedure which is 
likely to give more satisfactory results. This procedure is outlined below. 

In view of the fact that quantities of apricots were again oversulphured last season, 
it would appear that some growers have still failed to realise the care that is essential 
in sulphuring, and it is apparent that growers must take more care if the resultant 
product is to comply with the regulations in force here and in England regarding the 
amount of sulphur dioxide permitted in dried fruit. In his own interests, therefore, 
every grower producing dried apricots is strongly recommended to adopt the procedure 
outlinod below, when he should experience little difficulty in keeping the sulphur dioxide 
content below 14 grains per lb., and, at the same time, produce a marketable product. 

Recommended Procedure. 

(a) Maturity . — It is essential that all fruits be picked “eating ripe,” and that, 
when cutting, all firm or overripe fruit should be put to one side and either discarded 
or sulphured separately, so that all the fruit in one chamber may be of uniform maturity, 
and, therefore, yield a uniformly sulphured product. It is recognised that firm fruit 
absorbs sulphur less readily than ripe, and generally giw*s an unsatisfactory product. 

(b) Type of Chamber. — It. is recommended that an air-tight chamber be used, the 
covering of which should be of some light material, c.y., “malthoid.” In the eas*e of 
movable lioods, precautions should be taken to prevent ingress of air at the base of the 
hood, as, for example, by using compacted, moist earth around tine bottom. 

A number of small air-tight chambers is recommended in preference to one large 
one, so that fruit shall not be held for any length of time after cutting and before 
sulphuring. For example, when using t»ft. x oft. trays, the size of the chamber should 
be sufficient to accommodate a stack of about 15 trays with a clearance of about 6in. 
between tine: trays and the sides and top of the chamber. Trays should be staggered 
f»ins. when stacking. 

A vent hole, lin. in diameter, should be provided in the roof of tho chamber close 
to the wall furthest from the sulphur fire when one fire is used, or in the eentrfe of 
the roof where a fire is used at both ends of the chamber. 

A movable slide, preferably of glass, is a desirable adjunct in ordter to view the 
conditions inside the chamber and to test the condition of samples of the fruit. 

( o ) Quantity of Sulphur, — From Gibs, to 81bs. of sulphur per ton of fresh-cut fruit 
should prove ample, and it is essential that the sulphur b»e dry in order to burn readily. 
The sulphur pit should preferably be located just outside at one or both ends of the 
chamber, with a free entrance into the chamber and a small inlet vent to the sulphur 
pit 
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The sulphur should burn steadily during the time the fruit is in the chamber, and 
slight fumes should be apparent issuing from the vent hole. Should thetfe fumes cease, 
inspect the sulphur pan. Either relight any unburnt sulphur or add more sulphur if 
none left. If the sulphur is all burnt before the expiration of the sulphuring period, 
it is an indication of excessive draught through the hood. In subsequent sulphurings 
reduce the draught by reducing the size of the inlet and exit vents, and examine the 
hood for general leakages. It is desirable so to regulate the draught that the requisite 
quantity of sulphur burn throughout the sulphuring period and he practically burnt 
out at the expiration of that period. 

The weight of fruit in a charge should be ascertained by weighing the quantity of 
pitted fruit on two or three trays; the average per tray and thte total weight per 
charge can then be obtained. Calculate the amount of sulphur necessary, weigh this 
and measure the volume in a container. Thereafter it would be sufficiently accurate 
to measure the same volume of sulphur each time a similar number of trays is 
sulphured. 

(d) State of Fruit. — It is desirable to sulphur as quickly as possible after cutting, 
preferably witnin two hours. (fhcnce the desirability, under (6), of a number of 
small chambers.) 

Fruit should be stacked from the bottom upwards in order in which it is cut. 
Freshly cut fruit absorbes sulphur dioxide more readily than that cut some time prior 
to sulphuring, and this arrangement of stacking allows the driest fruit to be in contact 
with the maximum density of warm sulphur fumes, thus tending to uniform sulphuring 
results. 

(e) Period of Exposure. — Under average summer day temperatures four to six hours ’ 
exposure to the sulphur fumes is considered sufficient to pre&uve the color without 
over sulphuring; on very hot days four hours should be sufficient. The practice of 
leaving the fruit in the sulphur chamber over night is not advocated, as it ^Hequently 
results in over sulphuring. 

(/) Characteristics of Sulphured Fruit . — The filling of the cups with juice is not 
necessarily a reliable indication of satisfactory sulphuring, as fruit in this condition 
may frequently be ovter sulphured. 

Correctly sulphured fruit iR usually characterised by an easily detachable skin with 
distinct exudation of juice into the cup and a general evenness of color of the cut 
surface. 

( g ) Drying . — The sulphur dioxide content may be reduced by allowing trays to stand 
in the shade for one or two days after sulphuring before exposure to the sun, add 
this procedure is recommended in all cases where there is any suspicion of over 
sulphuring. 


FRUIT CROP ESTIMATES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
i NOVEMBER, 1930. 


[Compiled by Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor, from reports of District 

Horticultural Instructors.] 

North of Adelaide, in the Barossa, Clare , and Witrrabara areas, the apple crop is 
very light, excepting in a few isolated instances, where the yellow varieties — mainly 
Cleopatra — are fair; around Williamstown a few from fair to medium crops of colored 
sorts are seen. Pears are light in all varieties, including the William’s Bon Chretitea. 
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Quinces and nectarines are light. Peaches are only medium to light, varying with the 
aorta — very few clingstone sorts are grown. Most sorts of European plums are light, 
a few Japanese sorts alone showing a fair crop. Prunes are medium, and a few trees 
here and there heavily cropped being noticeably better than other sorts. Apricots are 
patchy; some trees good; others practically fruitless. On the whole, they will be well 
below normal. Almonds are mostly cropping wfcll. Zante currants crop is mostly 
light; apparently lighter around Clare than in the lower Barossa areas. Wine grapes 
are showing quite good average crops in some vineyards, in others patchy from the 
effects of past drought. Thte general average will probably prove below normal, though 
prospects have been much improved by good late spring rains Oranges and lemons 
are ffowering and forming good crops, but many will fall in due course. Expect normal 
yield. 

In the Mount Lofty Ranges apples have get a very light crop, though the principal 
export varieties — Jonathan, Cleopatra, Dunn's, and Rome Beauty blossomed well in 
most orchards. The yield is estimated in this, our principal apple producing area, 
at about 20 per cent, of a normal yiteld. Pears are patchy, the William’s Bon Chretien 
being from light to fair only. The crop is probably 40 to 50 per cent, below normal 
yield. 

Plums of Japanese sorts are very light, and most European varieties patchy. Good 
crops arc showing on trees of Kirk : Greengage, Grand Duke, Giant Prune, P’Agon, 
Splendor, and old dark French prune varieties. Cherries are mostly light; Early Lyons 
alono being quite good. The crop generally is estimated at 75 per cent, of normal. 
Amongst berry fruits gooseberries are good, raspberries and loganberries promise well. 
'Strawberries are promising good yields. These small fruits are only grown in 
quantities appropriate to local needs. 

On the Adelaide Plains and Southern areas apples are promising a medium to light 
yield. Apricots generally are fair to good; nectarines good; peaches fair; and pears 
fair. Plums of most varieties are promising fair to good yields. Almonds, good 
average. Tomatoes, good yields generally in glasshouses. Citrus trees have bloomed 
treelv, considering their drought debilitated condition, but the character of the crop 
of new fruit is problematical at present. Some of the latter sorts, such as Compuda 
and Late Valencia, have still a fair quantity of marketable oranges hanging. Grape 
vinos of all sorts are looking well, and, judging from the bunches of flowers, there 
should be a medium crop borne in most vineyards. 

In the South-Eastern districts apples have blossomted remarkably well, but the setting 
is distinctly poor, more particularly among the principal export varieties. Apricots 
{ at Ooonawarra) promise a good average yield, and the same remark applies to 
peaches. Pears are patchy, some sorts fair only, but on the whole not above 75 per 
cent, of a normal crop. Plums and prunes have a normal crop, and almonds are fair. 

Tn the irrigated areas of the Murry Valley apricots generally are showing heavy crops, 
and, owing to spring rains, a fair amount, of shothole fungus is noted on the fruits. 
Nectarines and peaches (Elberta) are mostly well laden. Pears (chiefly William's Bon 
Chretien) are again promising fair yields; and prunes, though not largely planted, 
are showing for good yields in some settlements. Almonds are carrying good crops. 
Orange trees have bloomed profusely, and are looking remarkably well for the coming 
crop. Generally speaking, a very important awakening in respect to the fertilising of 
citrus trees has taken place in these areas during the past three or four years, and 
the trees are now responding in proportion. 

Amongst grapes, the Sultana crops are much below average, and look like very little 
above a 50 p*er cent, normal yield being gathered. Zante currants are up to average, 
and Gordos promise to exceed normal quantities. Doradillos are irregular, and mostly 
only fairly well cropped. 




SEED' FROM CROP 


The following competitors in Crop Competitions have exhibited crops which, in that 
opinion of judges, will produce grain suitable for seed purposes: — 

Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Russell and Buccleuch — 

> A, J. Walker, ,Perponda— Felix. 

H. Sanders, Karoonda — Nabawa, Caliph. 

A LFREp 

G. E. Hyde, Paruna — Merriden. 

.. F. A. Ho^ndow, Paruna — Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Bqichstein, Paruna — Nabawa. * 

A. C. Webb, Paruna — Ford. 

A. A. Patterson, Paruna — Sultan. 

C. Wareing, Paruna — Nabawa. 

A. G. Petch, Meribah — Late Gluyas. 

A. A. Marsh, Meribah — Felix. 

A. R. Birch, Nangari — Gluyas, Nabawa. 

J. C. Auricht, Taldra — Gluyas, Late Gluyas, Caliph, South African. 

A. W. Traeger, Loxton — Sultan. 

Albert — 

W. H. Todd, Caliph— Bald Early. 

T. C. Stott, Mindarie — Bald Early. 

Pi J. W. Clonan, Halid on — Free Gallipoli. 

C. H. Russell, Halidon— Ranee. 

G. H. Sutherland, Copeville— Sepoy, Sultan, Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Carslake, Kunlara— Sultan. 

# 

Northern Yorke Peninsula — 

T. H. Trehgove, Bute— Waratah. 

E. W. Clasohm, Arthurton — Ford. 

IL E, Aldenhoven, Arthurton — Sepoy. 

M. Yelland, Kadina — Waratah. 

H. Rodda, Thrington — Free Gallipoli. 

T. Rodda, Thrington — Nabawa. 

C. Rodda, Thrington — Nabawa. 

E. Yelland, Thrington — Faun. 

Jervois — 

A. Spriggs, Cleve — Gluyas. 

C. McCallum, Rudall— Gluyas. 

D. McCallum, Rudall— Sultan. 

G. H. Branderi, Rudall — itfabawa. 

E. H. Pearce, Rudall— Gluyas. 

W. F. Lake, Rudalb— Nabawa. 

F. Hauschild & Sons, Cleve — Bena. 

Le Hunte— 

J. G. Spiers, Wu&inna— Caliph. 

Oh andor — 

E. E*. Meagher, Murrayville — Free Gallipoli. 

C. and L. Fischer, Pinnaroo— Begum, Free Gallipoli. 

E. Neindorf, PariUa — Caliph. 

0. E. Moyle, Parilla — Sultan. 

J. H. and C. H. Spratt, Lameroo — Sultan, Waratah, Feli», 

C. L. Spratt, Lameroo— Waratah. 
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Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Chandos — continued L 

A. J. A. Koch, LaiWeroo — Sultan, Gluyas. 

C. E. Koch, Lameroo — Sultan. 

K. C. Jacob, Geranium — Free Gallipoli. 

Hardy Bros., Jabuk — King’s Early. 

W. E. Beelitz, Jabuk — Nabawa, Sultan. 

Buxton— 

N. B. Hancock, Kimba — Faun. 

Southern — 

E. W. Woolfit, Strathalbyn — Sultan. 

Thomas Bros., Monarto South — Nabawa. 

C. F. Altmann, Monarto South — Leatherhead. 

O. Brooks, Woodchester — Nugget. 

W. Bermingham, Woodchester — Caliph. 

C. A. Whittlesea, Langhorrm’s Creek — Nabawa. 

Whittlesea Bros., Lang home 's Creek — Dan. 

Pearson Bros., Brinkley — Dan, Nabawa. 

H. D. and E. G. Humphrey, Brinkley — Nabawa. 

A. B. Jaensch, Bletchley — Currawn. 

Midlands — 

W. R. Woods & Sons, Min taro — Bena, Federation. 

A. E. Scarfe, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli. 

J. Ross, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli, Sepoy. 

R. W. Blachford, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli. 

A. L. Sandow, Mintaro — Wannon. 

Keith Shunke, Manoora — Federation and l>an. 

H. Shunke, Manoora — Free Gallipoli. 

L. Thornfcy, Merildon — Free Gallipoli. 

A. J. Melrose, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli. 

J. S Miller, Auburn — Federation and Nalmwa. 

A. R. Bagsliaw, Saddleworth — Dan. 

J. G. Rogers, Saddleworth — I)an and Nabawa. 

Crawford Bros., Saddleworth — Waratah. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth — Free Gallipoli. 

G. k C. Frost, Manoora — Free Gallipoli. 

J. H. Torr, Farrell’s Flat— -Bena. 

S. Garrard, Merilden — Fret* Gallipoli. 

L. A. Martin, Farrell’s Flat — Bena and Fret* Gallipoli. 

R. H. Martin, Farrell ’s Flat — Bena. 

A. E. Crossing, Farrell’s Flat — Free Gallipoli. 

G. Miller, Farrell’s Flat — Bena. 

Jas. Brereton, Hanson — Leak’s Rust Proof. 

W. J. Wolacott, Hanson — Nabawa, Clarence, and Leak’s. 
C. P. Turner, Hanson — Nabawa. 

Jas. Dempsey, Farrell’s Flat — Federation. 

H. H. Davis k Sons, Riverton — Waratah. 

A. L. Frost, Riverton — Waratah. 

J. W. Kelly, Riverton — Waratah. 

A. G. Bright, Clare — Free Gallipoli. 

V. M. Dally, Clare— Freo Gallipoli. 

W. 8. McAuliffe, Buchanan — Nabawa. 

W. Armstrong, Buchanan — Free Gallipoli, 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel — Federation. 

R. & N. Hughe*, Kapunda — Onas and Sultan. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda — Wan ran and Nugget. 

W. S. Kelly, Tarlee — Sultan, Currawa, and Sepoy. 
Molineaux Bros., Tarlee — Free Gallipoli. 

Clayton Dunn, Black Springs — Nizam. 
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A NEW NOXIOUS WEED. 


THREE-CORNERED GARLIC ( ALLIUM TRIQUETRUM) * 


[By Edgar W. Pritchard, Dip. Econ., Botanical Assistant] 

The plant which is shown in the accompanying photographs is a native of Europe 
and was imported into Australia in the early days as a garden flower. Its strong garlic 
odor, however, makes it objectionable in many ways. Thus we find it all round the 
suburbs of Adelaide, and also in many country towns, growing vigorously in heaps of 
garden refuse on vacant blocks and rubbish tips. It has thus existed as a garden escape 
for many years. But, recently, Mr. C. H. Beaumont, Horticultural Instructor, has 
found it growing in the open and spreading widely in pasture land, chiefly in xpoist 
places, near Ambleside and Mount Barker. We have also had a specimen sent in for 
identification from Naracoorte. This shows that it is practically certain to become a dan- 
gerous noxious weed if not completely exterminated wherever it appears. For while its 



strong garlic odor and flavor protect it from browsing animals, it has the power of spread- 
ing surely, if slowly, both by seeds and bulbs. There is no reason, in fact, why it should 
not become as great a pest? aw onion weed, which has for a long time been on the 
list of declared noxious weeds. 

Three-cornered garlic usually grows in dense clumps, the piece in the illustration 
having been separated out to show the parts distinctly. The general habit and also 
the flower very much resembles the common snowflake, but it has the points of the 
petals turned outwards instead of inwards. There is also a green line down the middle 
of each petal. It is called i 1 triquetrum V or “three-cornered" because the flower stem 
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is triangular in section. The leaves also have much the same shape on account of a 
very prominent wing, which runs up on one side of the flat leaf blade. Besides this, 
it can be distinguished from most other garden plants by its strong garlic odor when 
bruised. 

It should be destroyed ruthlessly and thoroughly wherever it appears. For it is quite 
possible, at this early stage, to eradicate it completely without any prohibitive expense. 
The best means is to pull the clumps by hand when the soil is saturated with water 
in the winter. * They should then be thrown into heaps and burnt, when dry, in the late 
spring or autumn. 

By this means, the whole of the plant, including the young bulbs, will come away, 
whereas with grubbing or cultivating they are only scattered and given more room to 
flourish. If the plants have become to o thick to allow pulling by hand to be a payable 
proposition, then clean fallow for one or, perhaps, two years is the only remedy. 


FUMIGATING TOMATO HOUSES WITH HYDRO- 
CYANIC ACID GAS TO DESTROY WHITE FLY 

(Trialeuroides vaporarium ). 

[By Geo. Qvinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 


The house should be made as airtight as possibly prior to fumigating it, as the 
value of the fumigation is increased or diminished in proportion to the chance of 
retaining the fumes. The ingredients generally used in carrying out the pot method 
are: — Potassium cyanide, 98 per cent purity; sulphuric acid (commercial strength); 
pure water. 

The generating vessels usually adopted are glazed, large-mouthed earthenware jars, 
which must not be used afterwards for any other purpose owing to the -poisonous 
•character of the chemicals. 

In calculating the charge, loz. of the cyanide, loz. (fluid) sulphuric acid, and 3ozs. 
rain water are suggested in fumigating each 250 cubic feet of the space enclosed in 
the house. This can be calculated by multiplying together the length, width, and 
height of the house to the top of the vertical sides; then multiplying the length by 
the width, and the result by the height of the apex of the gable above the side walls, 
together, and dividing this result by two. Add the quotient to the previously obtained 
fcum of the length, width, and heighth of walls, and divide the answer by 250. 


BUNGEY BROS., 

GRAIN and FORAGE MERCHANTS. 


SPECIALISTS IE— Baled Lucerne Hay and Lucerne Chaff. 

Comp retted Fodder and Baled Oaten Hay. 

DEALERS IE— Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, Maize, Ac. 


HEAD OFFICE: ITS, FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. 'Phone Cent 986. 
Braneh at Todd Stmt, Port Adelaide. ’Phone J 2190 
Wholemeal end Splee Grinding Mm, Symonds Piece, Adelaide. 
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For instance, a house measuring 100ft. long, 30ft. wide, with 4ft. vertical walls, and 
a rise of 4ft. in height from height of walls to apex of gable, would contain 18,000 
cubic feet of space. This would need 72ozs. (4 Jibs.) cyanide, 4 Jibs, sulphuric acid, 
and 216ozs., or 10$ pints, of rain water to give it a fumigation. 

One fumigation is not sufficient; it may kill all the winged or larval insects, but 
not the eggs. A second treatment two or three weeks later, when these eggs have 
hatched, should make a good job of the killing if the house be reasonably airtight. 
The procedure of fumigating is best done after the sun goes down or, at any rate, when 
it does not shine on to the house. 

A number of Igall.-sized glazed jars should be procured. These will each take about 
8ozs. charge of cyanide and acid with the necessary (water. A board lid is also neces- 
sary to lay loosely on top of the jar as soon as the cyanide is dropped into it. This 
avoids splashing and diffuses the fumes. When about to fumigate, mix the acid and 
water in the jars, taking great care to put the water in first, then gently stir with a 
stick whilst the acid is added slowly. * 

Place these jars at regular intervals along the main track through the house. The 
charges of cyanide should be wrapped or screwed up in one or two thicknesses of, news- 
paper and be placed ready with the board lid alongside the pots. If the house is a 
long one, say, 100ft. or over, and has a door at each end, tw r o persons should do the 
charging, both starting near to the middle, and moving back towards their respective 
doorways, simultaneously dropping the papers containing the cyanide into the pots, 
clapping on the lids as quickly as possible as they pass out of the house, and close 
the doors, which have been left wide open whilst the men are in the house. The house 
should.be kept shut up for not less than one hour, but may be left longer, and after- 
wards both doors and any other available vents at the ends or sides should be opened 
for an hour, particularly if there is no breeze blowing, before anyone enters. 

When the pots are removed, the residues in them should be buried deeply, but not 
close to trees or other crop plants. The pots should be washed out carefully at the 
same time, and be stored upside down where no one can handle or make use of them. 
It is a good plan to twist a galvanized wire handle around the neck of each one to 
avoid having to hold the pot directly with the hands. This precaution is desirable to 
avert the burning action of any dilute acid, as well as to avoid the poisonous nature 
of the cyanide. 

The utmost care is required in handling and storing cyanide and sulphuric acid. 
The fumes of cyanide must not be breathed in; hence, keep the nostrils away when 
opening cyanide containers and charging or handling generators if any of the gas is 
still evolving. 

The hands must not be put to the mouth when handling cyanide, and all wreighing 
and cracking — the lumps used should be from the size of a pea to a walnut — should 
be done in the open air with & handkerchief or some protection against spattered 
chips or particles of the poison reaching the monith. Pieces the size of a small seed 
will poison fowls, &c., and a man could collect enough particles under his finger nails 
to poison himself if conveyed to the mouth. Hence, the need for care and cleanliness 
when it is handled, always washing the hands immediately afterwards. 

The sulphuric acid is very^ corrosive to the skin or clothing, hence, care must be takra 
to avoid splashes. If any burns occur, promptly sponge the spots with liquid ammonia 
or use carbonate of soda or even lime to neutralise the acid. 

There are other methods of generating hydrocyanic acid, gas, and possibly the flake 
form of calcium cyanide, which needs only to be placed in drills made in the damp 
soil between the rows of plants to cause an evolution of the gas, would prove effective 
and be more readily handled if it were available locally. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930. 


Herd 

Ho. 

Average 
No. o f 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. o f 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 


Butterfat. 


i 

! Average 
j Test. 

j 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 

Sept. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Sept. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow* 
July 
to 

Sept. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbg. 

i % 

7/D ... 

20 

20*07 

17,299| 

665*36 

1,920-92 

723*85 

27-84 

79-93 

! 4*18 

7/E ... 

27-33 

19-17 

17,9904 

658-29 

1,729-20 

759*54 

27-79 

70-44 

! 4*23 

7/H ... 

7 

5-23 

5,749 

821*28 

1,857-55 

257-63 

36-80 

84-91 

1 4*48 

7/J ... 

19-60 

15-67 

9,9234 

506-30 

1,505-38 

473-65 

24-17 

71-64 

I 4*77 

7/K ... 

13 

11-43 

13,2064 

1,015-85 

1,958-41 

584-03 

44-93 

85*89 

i 4*42 

7/L ... 

30-90 

19-33 

16,4854 

533-51 

1,009-53 

792-67 

25-65 

48-56 

! 4*81 

7/0 .. . 

19-76 

16-17 

11,2644 

570-17 

1,101-95 

521-58 

26-40 

53-46 

i 4*63 

7/8 ... 

14 

14 

10,875 

776-78 

2,166-09 

577-54 

41-25 

115-84 

! 5*31 

7/T . . . i 

10 

9-97 

7,955 

795-50 

1,653-25 

331-52 

33-15 

68-73 

4*17 

7/V ... 

12 

•5 

60 

5-00 

90-17 

3-36 

•28 

4-86 

5*60 

7/W .. 

20 

13-60 

12,109 

605-45 

1,352-96 

530-61 

26-53 

61*47 

i 4*38 

7 /X ... 

14-17 

10-97 

11,736 

828-23 

1,922-57 

481-08 

33-95 

78-22 

1 4-10 

7/Y ... 

16-00 

9-77 

6,3154 

| 404-84 

1,006-13 

310-53 

19-91 

49-21 

4-92 

7/Z ... 

10 

8 

4,695 

i 469-50 

1,478-75 

211-94 

21*19 

65-71 

I 4-51 

7/Aa . . 

7 

5-33 

2,977 

, 425-29 

1,040*86 

! 158-31 

22-62 

53-60 

5-32 

7/BB . . 

14-10 

8-40 

! 8,496 

i 602-55 

1,309-81 

i 344-64 

24-44 

54-66 

4-06 

7/Di) . 

11-80 

10-90 

1 10,3984 

881-23 

1,889-87 

i 518-67 

43-96 

| 94-58 

4-99 

7/Ek . . 

28 

23-80 

13.362 

477-21 

1,106-54 

557-37 

19-91 

i 46-60 

1 4-17 

7/Ff . . 

1027 

9-23 

! It, 5724 

i 1,126-73 

2,518-69 

498-97 

48-58 

107-86 

i 4-31 

7/GO . . 

12 

8-67 

! 4,269 

355-75 

801-55 

I 208-70 

17-39 

41-14 

i 4-89 

7/HH . 

17 

14 

| 9,465 

| 556-76 

1,545-38 

! 423-25 

24*90 

66-21 

i 4-47 






Aug.-Sept.l 


i Aug.-Sept. ! 

7/H ... 

12-23 

11-60 

| 8,017 

l 655-51 

1 1,283*15 

j 389-92 

31-88 

1 61-57 

> 4-86 

Moans . 

15-99 

12-08 

9,737-34 

60000 

! 1,474*60 

! 439-06 

27 46 

! 66-19 

4-51 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TEST’S FOR OCTOBER, 1830. 



i 

Average J 

Average 



Milk. 

| 


Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in » 
Herd. » 

No of ; 
Cows in 
Milk. ! 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. « 

Per Cow 
July 
to ! 

October. 

Per Herd , 
during 1 
October. ! 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow* 
July 
to 

October. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D ... 

26 

22*65 

Lbs. 

20,311 

i 

Lbs. 

781*20 i 

Lbs. ; 
2,702*12 

Lbs 

853*12 i 

Lbs. 

32*81 

Lbs. 

112-74 

! 'b 

4-18 

7/E ... 

26 

23-13 

25,019! 


962-29 | 

2,601-49 

1,031*75 ; 

39-68 

110-12 

; 4-12 

7/H ... 

7 

6 

6,990* 

i 

908-64 I 

2,85619 ; 

322-53 ; 

46-08 

180-99 

i 4-61 

7/J ... 

20-23 

16-35 

13,572 

s 

670*88 ! 

2,176-26 

018-87 j 

30-59 

102-23 

4-56 

7/K ... 

14*74 

18-74 i 

15,950 

i 

1,082-06 | 

3,040-47 j 

670-51 i 

45-49 

131-38 

4-20 

7/L ... 

31 

23-19 ' 

21.3984 

i 

089-64 1 

1,699*17 1 

997-41 

32-15 

80-71 

4-66 

7/0 . . . 

20*35 

18-35 j 

14,442} 


709-70 

1,811*65 ! 

680-08 

33-42 

86 88 

4-71 

7/S ... 

14 

14 

11,3614 


811-53 

2,977*62 i 

589*94 1 

42-14 

157-98 

; 5-19 

7/T ,.. 

10 

10 

8,184 


818-40 

2,471*65 ! 

338*88 j 

33-89 

102-62 

! 4-14 

7/Y ... 

19*03 

14-94 

11,5094 


604*81 

1,610*94 ! 

545*15 ' 

28-65 

77-86 

4-74 

7/W .. 

20 

18*55 j 

19,841] 


992*08 

2,345*04 

861*17 | 

43*06 

; 104-53 

4-34 

7 /X ... 

16 ! 

15*16 

10,287 


: 1,017*93 

2,940-50 

689-71 1 

43-11 

121-33 

. 4-23 

7/V ... 

9*68 

•87 1 

1,161 


i 119*94 

210*11 

46-20 ! 

4-78 

9-64 

3-99 

7/Z.... 

10 

7*55 

3,553 


i 355-30 

1,834-05 

167-87 ‘ 

16-79 

82-50 

4-72 

7/AA .. 

7*42 

5*68 

4,354 


i 586-78 

1,627*64 

222-89 i 

3004 

83*64 

5-12 

7/BB .. 

15 

11*29 

11,883 

f 

704-32 

2,164-18 

479-69 i 

3200 

86*75 

4-02 

7/Dd . 

12 

n 

10,710 

r 

892*54 

2,782-41 

508-24 j 

42*85 

! 136*93 

: 4-75 

7/Ee . . 

28 

25*16 

19,446] 

[ 

604*52 

1,801-06 

817-31 

29-19 

75*79 

! 4 20 

7/Ff .. 

10*52 

10*62 

12,157 


1,155*52 

3,674*21 

520-49 

49-48 

157-34 

' 4*28 

7 /GO .. 

12*35 

10*48 

9.362] 

k 

758*64 

1,560*19 

460*66 

37-33 

78-47 

4-93 

7/Hh . 

18*61 

1510 

11,238] 

[ 

676*01 

2,221*99 

503*51 

30*31 

96*52 

| 448 

7/H . . . 

13 

13 

I 9,672 


744*00 

Aug. -Oct. 
2,027-15 

466-85 

! 35-14 

j Aug.-Oct. 
j 96*71 

; 4*72 

Means . 

16*32 

13*94 

■ 12,654*82 

775*65 

2,26108 

562*86 

i 84-50 

1 101-16 

* 4*45 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOB. OCTOBER, 1»S0. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 




Lb*. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C 

30 

25-65 

19,4134 

047-12 

932-60 

81-09 

4-80 

5/D 

32 

28-48 

20,722 

647-56 

1,058-68 

32-93 

5*08 

6/E 

87-61 

32-77 

23,880 

635-10 

1,180-14 

81-54 

4*97 

5/J 

25 

24-06 

14,6374 

585-50 

792-04 

31*68 

6-41 

$/0 

25-39 

24-39 

21,131 

832-25 

1,115*70 

43-94 

6-28 

5/R 

44*03 

40 

23,5174 

534-12 

1,051-51 

23-88 

4-47 

m 

30 

30 

21,0334 

70112 

1,040-83 

34-69 

4-95 

-5/T 

22-29 

18-90 

15,3844 

690-19 

747-70 

33-54 

4-86 

&/V 

19*32 

17-58 

17,6314 

912-60 

820-31 

42-46 

4-6$, 

5/Y 

27-42 

24-32 

19,432 

708-08 

989-90 

30-10 

5-09 

/>/Z 

29-16 

29-16 

28,97G 

993*76 

1,348-14 

46-23 

4-65 

■5/Aa 

17-58 

12*90 

6,599 

376-37 

358-94 

20-42 

5-44 

■6/Cc 

34-42 

33-03 

23,9594 

696-09 

1,051-03 j 

30-54 

4-39 

■5/DD 

22 

19-74 

14,1684 1 

644-02 

721-44 j 

82-79 

6-09 

5/BE 

16*55 

1 14-87 

13,222 j 

798-91 

651-61 ] 

39*37 

| 4-93 

&fll 

28 

27-52 

24,2904 

807-52 

1,128-66 1 

1 40-13 

4-63 

A/Jj 

27-26 , 

27 

1 25,6834 i 

942-10 

1,202-39 i 

t 44-11 

| 4-68 

5/Kk 

22-26 ! 

19-19 

12,0214 i 

540-05 

549-50 

i 24-69 

1 4-57 

.5/MM 

13 

11 

! 8.587 ! 

660-54 

430-57 

33-12 

j 6-02 

-6/Nn 

27 

20-35 

i 17,0581 i 

631-80 

781-78 

28-95 

4-58 

.5/00 

21 

17-23 

1 13,840| ; 

059-36 

681-01 i 

| 

32-43 

4*92 

Means 

26-25 

23-72 

18,343-02 j 

098-78 

887-16 : 

33-79 

4-84 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOB OCTOBER, 1030. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

October. 

Average 

Test. 

•6/B . . . 

20 

19-61 

Lbs. 

19,425 

Lbs. 

971-25 

Lbs. 

4,710-10 

Lbs. 

811-39 

Lbs. 

40-47 

Lbs. 

197-10 

o> 

4-1ft 

•C'/C . . . 

28 

28 

23,827* 

833-12 

6,269-44 

915-35 

32-69 

205-82 

3-92 

’6/E . . . 

20-48 

18-48 

14,183 

692-53 

4,293-47 

564-83 

27-58 

172-85 

3-98 

6/F ... 

25 

24-61 

23,467 

938-68 

0, 91931 

1,112-56 

44-50 

322-53 

4*74 

6/1 ... 
3JI::: 

18 

16-29 

15-505 

799-89 

4,329-97 

639-41 

33-06 

182-49 

4*16 

22 

20-48 

12,520 

669*09 

4,951-08 



238-82 

5-28 

22 

18-61 

11,030* 

528-66 

3,630*23 

634-09 

28-82 

196-24 

5-45 

6/U . . . 
*6/W .. 

26-45 

15-55 

9,886 

373-70 

2,921-34 

451-43 

■ Ira'rfl 

125-38 

4-57 

26-35 

22-03 

13,138 

495-17 


017-71 

23-28 

256-28 

4-70 

-6/X . . . 

29-29 

19*61 

20,529 

700*24 

8,174-07 

794*07 

27-10 

327-85 

3-87 

6/Y . . . 
-6/Bb .. 

20 

16-58 

11,312 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 


EYRE PENINSULA— (KIMBA.) 

A Conference of Branches situated on the eastern side of Eyre Peninsula was held 
at Kimba on October 6th under the auspices of the Kelly Branch. 

Mr. C. Freeth presided over the Conference, which was formally opened by Mr. P. H. 
Jones (Advisory Board of Agriculture). Mr. Jones referred to the valuable part which 
Conferences played in the agricultural development of South Australia. Representatives 
of Branches were not only given an opportunity of meeting members of other Branches, 
but they were also able to seek the opinion and advice of technical officers of the 
Department on problems which constantly confront the farmer. He paid a tribute to 
the work of the Agricultural Instructors and stated that as a member of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture he was able to obtain first-hand information as to the valuable 
work which was being accomplished by these officers. He was convinced that, with the 
present grave position of the wheat and wool markets, the time was now opportune for 
stimulating (these industries by scientific methods of production. The farming of dis- 
tricts represented at the Conference must necessarily continue as a wheat-growing propo- 
sition. In this respect it would be difficult to assess the full value to farmers of such 
varieties of wheat as Ford, Daphne, Caliph, Sultan, and Felix, all of? which were 
products of Roseworthy College. In fact, of the nine most extensively grown wheats 
at the present time, five originated at Roseworthy. Work like this should be encouraged 
to the utmost. 

Papers were read by Mr. R. F. Mayfield (Kelly) on “Some Problems of the ^Eyre 
Peninsula Farmers”; Mr. J. S. Atkinson (Kelly), * ‘ Wheatgrowing and National Wel- 
fare”; Mr. J. E. Beinke (Kelly), * * Growing Wheat under a Dow Rainfall”; Mt. 
S. C« Johnson (Pinkawillinie), “The Conservation of Fodder”; and Mr. T. Harris 
(Kelly), “Poultry on the Farm.” 

Numerous questions were asked, and replies given by Prof. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director), R. H. F. Macindoe (Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Stock), and H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor). 

Addresses were given by Messrs. W. J. Spafford on “Wheat and its Diseases and 
Means of Combating same in Mallee Districts” and Mr. H. B. Barlow on “Dairy 
Cattle on Mallee Farms.” Mr. Spafford also gave a review of experiments with 
varieties of wheats in mallee country. 

The following resolutions were carried: — 

1. “That the next Conference be held at Cleve. ” 

2. “That this Conference strongly protests against the increased exchange on cheques 
on Eyre Peninsula.” 


CONFERENCE AT WUDINNA. 

On October 0th a Conference, embracing all Branches on Eyre Peninsula, was held 
at Wudinna, when Mr. A. W. H. Barns presided over a large attendance of represen- 
tatives from many parts of the Conference district. 

The Conference was opened by Mr. P. H. Jones, who stated that never in the history 
of primary production was there more need than now for strict economical farm manage- 
ment. He was of opinion that all members of the Bureau should be loyal in their 
support for a continuance of departmental guidance, as there were few who failed to 
recognise the difficulties which hampered the State, and in South Australia particularly 
primary production was the only avenue of escape. On a previous visit he had referred 
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to the important part which ithe newer areas would play in the production of the State 
and, although seasonal conditions had seriously handicapped the yields, he was confident 
that, with a return of better rainfall and with the continued improvement in farming 
methods, that expectancy would be realised. Many farmers had secured quite satis* 
factory results in respect to the maximum production of their holdings, but he drew 
attention to the fact that in county Buxton, in 1926*27, 57 farmers secured a return 
approximating the average (9.54bush.), 97 obtained over the average and up to 18bush., 
while 42 farmers secured less than the average, and some even down as low as under 
3bush. 

Papers were read by Mr. A. J. Shepherd (Wudinna) on “Farm Economy, ” and Mr. 
E. H. Edmonds (Pygery) on “Cost of Production . ' f 

Questions were asked by various Branches, replies being given by Prof. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director), H. B. Barlow (Chief 
Dairy Instructor), and R. H. F. Macindoe (Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock). 

At an evening session addresses were given by Mr. Barlow on “Dairy Cattle on 
Mallee Farms, ’ * and Mr. Macindoe on 4 4 Ailments and Injuries of Livestock . 9 9 
The following resolutions were carried: — 

1. “That the next Conference be held at Wudinna . 99 

2. “That the Department of Agriculture be requested not to hold Conferences or 
visiting days at the Experimental Farm on public holidays . 9 9 

3. 4 4 That the Department of Agriculture be requested to supply two pure bred milking 
Shorthorn cows to the Miiuiipa Experimental Farm for the purpose of breeding stock 
for distribution throughout this and the surrounding districts. ” 

4. 4 4 That the South Australian railways be requested to reduce the freight on wheat 
and super on the Eyre Peninsula lines by 25 per cent, to compensate for the low price 
of wheat. ’ ’ 

5. 4 4 That this Conference requests the Advisory Board of Agriculture to approach 

the wheat merchants with a r ®.9l ,p fo ^ •'How farmers to sell their wheat in sound 
second-hand bags.” ll# , . , 

6. That Julies on Eyre Peninsula co-operate in an endeavor to present a request 
to supeipnosphate manufacturers and distributors on Eyre Peninsula to allow farmers 
a reduction in the price of super of the amount of commission paid to agents, provided 
that farmers sent in their orders direct to manufacturers . f 9 

7. 4 4 That the Government devise some scheme of encouraging the breeding of draught 
horses in the State.” 

8. 4 4 That the Government be approached to assist the farmers by granting them con- 

cession freights on approved flock rams procured for the purpose of building up their 
flocks . 9 9 1 


NON IRRIGATED FRUIT AREAS CONFERENCE. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the non-irrigated fruit areas of the 
State held their Conference at Angaston on November 4th. 

Mr. W. Patching presided over the Conference, and in the course of the opening 
address, Mr. H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) stated 
that, whilst nobody would deny the unenviable position of many agriculturists, he was 
firmly of the opinion that the fruitgrower was in an even more unenviable position. 
Everywhere there was a desire for more research work to solve some of the pressing 
problems of the growers, and it was a matter for extreme regret that at such a time 
the financial position was such as would not permit of these necessary investigations. 
Present indications pointed to the fact that the fruitgrower would have to take lower 
prices for his produce and, with this aspect in front of him, the only solution of the 
problem seemed to be in -the direction of increased production. 

Papers were read by Mr. W. Goldsack (Blackwood) on 4 4 Orchard Practices in 
America”; Mr. «T. B. Harris (District Horticultural Instructor), “White Oil Spray 
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and Manuring of Apricot Trees’*; Mr. F. E. Rix (Williamstown), "Profitable Utilisa 
tion of Waste Orchard Products." 

Mr. W. C. Johnston (Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address on "Weeds of 
the District," and questions on a variety of subjects were answered by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Besolutions were carried as under: — 

1. "That the next Conference be held at Clare." 

2. "That this Conference considers that all petrol used on farms and orchards should 
be free of all tax, and, if not, a rebate should be allowed." 

3. "That this Conference, representing the nonirrigated fruitgrowing areas, recom- 
mends to the Dried Fruits Board that ‘buck’ currants, used in manufacturing processes 
not competing with other dried fruits, be allowed to be sold without comprising portion 
of either home or export quota." 


If you 
can’t grow 
vegetables 
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certainly need a stock of Swallow 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


A meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, November 
26th, 1930, when the following members were present: — Messrs. H. N. Wicks (Vice- 
Chairman), A. M. Dawkins, P. J. Baily, A. J. Cooke, P. H. Jonas, S. Shepherd, R. H. 
Martin, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director Waite Research Institute), Mr. W. R. Birks 
(Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College), Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), and Mr. H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. F. Coleman, J. W. Sandford, H. S. Taylor, and 
A. L. McEwin. 

New Member . — The Chairman extended a cordial welcome to Mr P. J. Baily as a 
member of the Board. Mr. Baily was appointed in lieu of Mr. H. A. Mayfield, who had 
resigned. * 

Controlling Fruit Crops. — Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) submitted 
the following report on a resolution of the last Conference of Hills Branches that steps 
be taken to investigate the possibility of controlling fruit crops by systematic manur- 
ing: — “From what I can recall cf the discussion, this resolution and the subject 
dealing with the change of wood buds into fruit buds are relevant to each other, both 
having for their object the regulating of the cropping habits of apple trees. I understand 
Mr. Wicks, of Balhaunah, and Mr. Basey, of Cherry Gardens, have been manuring small 
plots of apple trees for the last year or so with sulphate of ammonia with this object in 
view. We have also added this treatment to a plot of apple trees devoted to pruning 
and thinning trials at Blackwood Orchard, and which have! crop regulation as their 
objective. The unknown factors, however, seem to be what is the best fertiliser to use, 
and when, and how should it be applied to the land. Assuming nitrogen to be the crop- 
limiting factor with apple trees— as we believe it to be with orange trees — we are in 
doubt as to when it should be applied to most effectively meet the needs of the developing 
fLower buds. In the plots or rows consisting of equal numbers of apple, pear, and 
peach trees growing in the permanent manure trials at Blackwood Experiment Orchard 
since 1908, the results from annual spring dressings of fertilisers, whether applied 
singly or in combinations, have thrown very little, if any, light on this subject up to 
date. Possibly, our dressings have not been sufficiently heavy or have not been applied 
in the best manner or at the most desirable time to assure the roots receiving benefit 
therefrom. Anyway, up to the present we must confess to appearing to be i groping in 
the dark* in respect to manuring deciduous fruit trees when working along ordinary 
prescribed channels of procedure/ * 

Change of Wood Buds into Frkiit Buds. — Mr. Quinn submitted the following report 
on this matter, which was the subject of a resolution passed at the Hills Conference: — 
“The matter of the determination of the period of the year when the flower buds on 
fruit trees begin to differentiate from the ordinary leaf buds has been under scientific 
investigation in U.S.A. and Europe from time to time during the past 30 years. Those 
directed towards the apple in U.S.A. have been carried out at the respective University 
Experiment Stations as follows: — By Professor Goff, of Wisconsin, in 1899, on a variety 
called Hoadley; by Drinka^d, of Virginia, in 1909, on Duchess of Oldenburg apple; by 
Bradford, of Oregon, on Yellow Newtown in 1912; and by Tufts and Mbrrow, of Cali- 
fornia, on the Gravenstein apple in 1923. More latterly, Dr. Swarbrick, of the Long Ashton 
Horticultural Hleeearch Station, Bristol, England, conducted further research into this 
subject. In all of these researches the histological structures of the buds were care- 
fully studied, and micro-photographs prepared showing in clear detail the various 
stages of differentiation and development of the primordia of the floral organs. Bummed 
up, differentiation was first noticed in the flower buds of the respective apples by the 
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above-named investigators on the following dates: — By Goff, June 30tli, 1899; Drinkard, 
June 30th, 3909; Bradford, early July, 1912; Tufts and Morrow, June 11th, 1923; 
Bwarbrick, late June, 1927. Although, as far as I can ascertain, no work has been done 
in Australia on this phase of apple bud growth, these periods indicate that we may 
expect differentiation of the flower buds to be detectable in Australia towards the end 
of December or early in January. As, however, our climate, and the varieties of apples, 
we grow, may each exercise some influence on these developments, considerable variations 
in the equivalents of the American or European dates may be eventually found. A study of 
this nature involves not only a good working knowledge of the morphology of the 
apple blossoms, but necessitates the possession of great skill in the technique of cutting,, 
staining, and generally preparing vegetable tissues for microscopic specimens to enable* 
critical examinations to be conducted. In view of these facts, this is work for a 
botanist trained in vegetable histology and microscopic technique. If the Director of 
the Waite Agricultural Research Institute could allocate the study to a trained assistant, 
I could arrange to collaborate by the provision of seasonal material from the Blackwood 
Experimental Orchard, where trees of a very wide range of varieties of apples, or other 
fruits are available. It would seem that a more exact knowledge of the times of the 
year when the various stages of development take place in flower buds in apples may 
prove very valuable in formulating any experimental work, aiming at the control of the 
irregular cropping habits exhibited by apple and other fruiting trees . 99 

Dr. Richardson promised to collaborate with the Deportment of Agriculture in con- 
ducting experiments as proposed. He suggested that Mr. Quinn’s staff gather specimens 
of twigs and retain them in a fixing bath at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard until 
the investigations could be commenced. 

State Bank at Alawoona . — The resolution of the Murray Lands Conference that a 
branch of the State Bank be established at Alawoona to help the development of the 
district, was referred to the State Bank. The General Manager intimated that the 
matter of opening a branch of the bank at Alawoona had been reconsidered, and it had 
been decided to take no action at this stage owing to existing financial conditions. 

Destruction of Foxes . — A report had been obtained from the Vermin Board with 
reference to the Hills Conference resolution requesting that the month of March be 
set aside for the simultaneous destruction of foxes ,and that it be an offence to liberate 
any fox. The report, in effect, states that foxes are included as vermin in the definition 
of “vermin’* in the Vermin Act. The Act provides that all district councils, vermin 
boards, and associated boards shall within their respective districts strictly enforce the 
provisions as to the destruction of vermin. Further, every owner and every occupier of 
any land shall at all times and at his own cost and expense destroy all vermin upon 
such land, and upon the half width of all roads adjoining the same Any person who 
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lets loose any vermin or permits any vermin to l>e let loose, in any part of the State, 
shall be liable to a penalty for each offence not exceeding £100 tr to be imprisoned for 
a term not exceeding six months with hard labor. Vermin Acts piovide for the simul- 
taneous destruction of vermin. The periods fixed within the counties of Adelaide, Hind- 
marsh, and Sturt are from February 15th to March 14th, and from July 15th to August 
14th in each year. The report was received, and the Secretary was asked to communi- 
cate same to the Mount Pleasant Branch, pointing out that possibly their requirements 
were already covered by the Act. 

Climatological Station at Wudinna. — The request of the Wudiuna Conference that 
Wudinna be reinstated as a climatological station was referred to the Divisional 
Meteorologist, who submitted a report on the subject, at the conclusion of which he 
stated that i 1 while appreciating the point of view of Wudinna residents, I regret that 
limitations, imposed by economy, amount of telegraph business allowed, and also by the 
size of our weather bulletin, preclude the reinstatement of Wudinna in the list of daily 
telegraph rain reporting stations.” The report was received, and the Secretary* was 
asked to advise the Wudinna Branch accordingly. 

Division of Mallee Lands Conference District. — On the motion of Mr. P. H. Jones, 
seconded by Mr. S. Shepherd, it was decided to accept the suggestion that the district be 
divided by a line running north and south between Halidon and Mindarie. That, it was 
considered, would give an almost equal division of Bureau Branches on each side, and 
would be convenient so far as distance of travelling to Conferences was concerned. 

Buck Currants. — The following resolution was received from the Conference of Non- 
irrigated Fruitgrowing areas : — i i That this Conference representing the Non-irrigated 
Fruitgrowing arena recommends to the Dried Fruits Board that buck currants be used 
in manufacturing processes not competing with other dried fruits and be allowed to be 
sold without comprising portion of either home or export quota. ” It w r ns decided to 
refer the matter to tine Dried Fruits Board. 

Export of Fig Meat. — The following resolution was received from tire Narridy 
Branch: — “That we ask the Advisory Board what has been done in regard* to the 
exporting of pig meat from South Australia during the last two years . 1 ■ It was decided 
to advise the Branch that an experimental shipment was being prepared at present and 
to seek further information from the Victorian Department of Agriculture on shipments 
that had been made from that State. 

Concession Freights on Flock Earns. — The Minister stated that no action will be taken 
in reference to the request of the Wudinna Conference that concessions »>e given for 
freights on approved flock rams. 

Experimental Farms. — Petitions were received from residents at Manga lo, Wudinna, 
Ceduna, Cungena, Wirrulla, Minnipa, and other centres, requesting the Honorable Minister 
to conduct the Minnipa Experimental Farm on a commercial basis until such time as 
the financial condition of the State will warrant the resumption of ex|>erimental and 
seed wheat distributing operations. It was decided that a deputation consisting of 
Messrs. F. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, R. H. Martin, and P. H. Jones, wait on the Minister 
of Agriculture regarding this matter. 

It was decided not to take any further action in connection with a resolution of the 
Kyancutta Branch dealing with the closing of experimental farms. 

Agent’s Commission on Superphosphate . — As requested by the Board at the October 
meeting, Mr. Shepherd reported on the Wudinna Conference resolution aa follows: — 
“With many others I feel that superphosphate should be distributed direct to the 
farmer without the unnecessary commissions to distributors and agents, which tend to 
restrict rather than augment the full use of this article. Acting on lines of direct 
supply to farmers, one small concern in Victoria has in three years of manufacture 
reached an output of 80,000 tons per annum. This concern operate* as follows: — To 
their shareholders they make a rebate at a rate determined by profit# on the basis of 
per ton per share, vis., every £5 share carries a rebate for one ton of super, which has 
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worked out at 7s. lOd. per share covering a period of three years. Assuming that the 
number of tons purchased by a shareholder is greater than the number of shares he 
holds, the balance purchased above the share quota participates in a minor rebate at the 
rate of 3s. per ton, and if the two quotas combined exceed 100 tons, a further rebate of 
2s. <5d. per ton is allowed. Thus: — 


One ton for each share held would cost — - £4 15 0 

Less — 

Cash on receipt of invoice 5 0 

Rebate for 1930 (in 1929 it was 8s.) 7 0 

If purchased in 100 ton lot 2 (i 

0 15 0 

Net price per ton £4 0 0 

One ton above the share quota 4 15 0 

Less — 

Cash on receipt of invoice 5 0 

Minor rebate 3 0 

If purchased in 100 ton lot 2 6 

0 10 6 


£4 4 6 

(In both cases where the farmer returns the bag a corresponding 7s. Od. per ton is 
deducted.) 

The practice in South Australia has been to allow only 2s. 0d. per ton on receipt of 
invoice or 30 days ami 5s. for cash with order. As 4 ^ cash with order* * is not a usual 
business practice with farmers, it means a gift of 2s. (hi. per ton to the distributors in 
addition to their trade allowance. The presence of an army of canvassers and a staff 
of unskilled inspectors does not add one ton to the aggregate consumption. While it 
might increase the individual factory output, according to the energy and popularity of 
the inspector, it must add to the cost. I feel that the delegates of the Wudinna Con- 
ference have ample grounds for complaint, and that the price could be considerably 
reduced, ns the old established concerns should r*t least l>e able to beat the younger and 
probably Jess experienced concerns like that quoted above. Messrs. F. Coleman, 8. 
Shepherd, and P. II. Jones were appointed to interview the superphosphate companies 
regarding this matter. 

Investigations into the cost of Wheat Growing . — The Murray Lands Conference 
moved' — 44 That the Department of Agriculture be requested to continue to carry on the 
work of investigating costs relating to the growing of wheat.” This was referred to 
the Director of Agriculture, who supplied the following report: — 4 4 It is satisfactory to 
learn that the Murray Lauds Branches are interested in the work we have been carrying 
out relative to the cost of growing wheat. In this connection I wish to point out that 
for eight successive seasons we have investigated this question on the Turretfield Experi- 
mental Farm, uni whilst the results (secured there are dependable, mainly because the 
manager is a very competent man, they nevertheless do not correspond to the average 
position on South Australian farms. At Turretfield both the cost of management and 
the cost of labor are paid for in cash at standard rates. On the average farm, little or 
no hired ‘labor is availed of, the great bulk of the manual work Lnung carried out by 
the farmer and his family. It is therefore extremely difficult to determine the actual 
cost of growing wheat in these circumstances, whilst it is comparatively a simple matter 
to determine the labor income of the farmer and his family. I may say that at the 
present time wo are investigating the cost of growing wheat on one malice farm, and 
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the results will be published shortly. My own opinion is, however, that in order to get 
really representative results on the subject, it would !>e necessary to keep the accounts 
of several individual farms placed in typical wheat-growing districts of the State, and 
in each case these accounts should be kept over periods of not less than three successive 
years. Roughly speaking, this would involve:— Six farms on Eyre Peninsula; three 
farms representative of the Lower North, including counties Victoria, Daly, Stanley, 
Burra, and Kimberley; three farms in counties Albert and Alfred; three farms in 
counties Russell, Buecleueh, and Cliandos; three farms on Yorke Peninsula; three farms 
over the rest of the Central Statistical Division; three farms for counties Buckingham 
and Cardwell. This, of course, would involve some addition to the existing .clerical 
staff, which I am afraid in present circumstances is very difficult to expect. I mention 
it, however, as an ideal in a very important matter, and I hope to have the support of 
the Board should it at any time prove possible to secure the required assistance. I may 
say that such investigations should not, in my opinion, be confined to wheat, but should 
be extended to all our major agricultural operations, together with any minoT operations 
that appear to have economic importance for this State. ” The Board supported the 
views cf Professor Perkins, and it was decided to bring the matter up in six months’ 
time for consideration. 

Open Season for Opossums. — The Hills Conference resolution requesting that there 
be no open season for opossums and that landholders l>e tlie only persons allowed to tafce 
opossums on their own property, was brought under the notice of the Minister, who 
intimated that under the present Act no person has any right to take opossums on any 
property without the consent of the owner or occupier, and there was no intention of 
having an open season for opossums for some time. 

Veterinary Officers. — The following resolution was received from the Narridy 
Branch: — “That this Branch ask the Advisory Board of Agriculture what can be done 
in regard to the appointment of a veterinary officer to the Northern Areas ?” It was 
decided to forward the resolution to the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture 

Enforcement of Regulations Regarding Control of Codlin Moth. — Resolution from 
Blackwood Branch: — “That the regulations relating to the control of codlin moth be 
vigorously enforced, with special reference to neglected orchards.” It was decided to 
transmit the resolution to the Minister. 

Petrol Used on Farms. — The Non-irrigated Fruit Conference considered that all petrol 
used on farms and orchards should be free from all tax, and if not, a rebate should 
be allowed. The matter was deferred until the next meeting. 

Next Meeting . — It was decided that the next meeting of the Board be held on the 
last Wednesday in January. 

Life Membership . — Life membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred upon 
Messrs. W. O. Eime and J. A. Pratt, members of the Blyth Branch. 

Mew Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of existing Brandies: — 
Pinnaroo Women’s — Mrs. W. Williams, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. A. J. Young, Miss K. O ’Lough - 
lin; Wallala — R. Nottle, S. Morgan, P. Duncan; Mount Barker — A. A. Paech; Mypolonga 
— Arthur Milde; Modbury — R. E. Mortimer, R. O. Mortimer ; Eudunda— €. W. E. 
Ziegeler, A. B. Sieber; Beetaloo Valley — A. Head, C. C. Cox; Parilla Women’s — Mrs. R. 
Curtis; Strathalbyn — S. II. Foreman, R. M. Tucker; Yandiak — W. Huddleston; Laura — 
F. T f Acatt, R. Cornish, T. iA. Kleinig, J. Reichstein; Pinkawillinie — M. McMahon; 
pygery — Wm. Foster, H. Woodrup ; Mount Barker — L. Bell, O. Kuehel ; Millicent Womens’ 
— Mrs. H. Ey, Mrs. A. Oberlander, Mrs. T. latter; Yantanabie — C. Olsen; Alawoona — 
P. Masters; dare — H. F. Hicks; Cungema — R. Robertson; Narridy— V. J. Button; 
Penola — H. R. Wilson; Greenock — E. Heinze, M. Bolt; Parilla Women’s — Mrs. Andrews; 
Clarendon— A. White; Millicent— T. N. Bell, F. N. White, R. A. Hateley, L. Hateley, 
E. Hutchesson, C. Butchesson, L. Hutchesson; Warcowie — C. Wheadon, A. Faulkner, 
E. Sanders. 
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DAIRY ARD FARM PRODUCE MARK RTS. 


A. W. Sandforu & Oo., Limited, reported on December 1st, 1930:- — 

Butter. — Production for the month of November kept up remarkably well, due to 
the fact of fairly frequent rains received keeping the feed going in some parts and pre- 
venting the rapid dicing off in others. The quantities of cream and butter received 
at the various factories was heavier than for several seasons, and export of the surplus 
butter was made each week to London. Prices were lower than have ruled for many 
years past, and the same applies to all world markets, so that it was not unexpected. 
Fortunately, London buyers absorbed all offering, so that at no time was there a glut 
in any of the Australian centres. With the approach of warmer weather, supplies arc 
now cutting back; but there should be sufficient butter produced locally for all local 
requirements — at any rate until the end of the year. Choicest creamery fresh butter in 
bulk, Is. lfd.; prints and delivery extra. Second and third grades, ll|d. (these prices 
are subject to the stabilization levies) ; best separators, lOd. to lid. ; well-conditioned 
store and collectors ’, 7id. to 8$d. per lb.; pastry lots lower. 

Egos — The production in this line also was well maintained, although the peak period 
was touched in October, and there has been a steady lessening since, which is only to 
be expected with the advance of the season. With the wanner weather approaching 
affecting the quality, and with packing for export almost finished, values weakened. 
Ordinary country eggs, hen 5$d. peT dozen; duck, 6$d. per dezn; infertile higher. 

Cheese. — The South-Eastern factories this year have produced record quantities, which 
have been marketed in Adelaide and Victoria, and so far stocks have been kept fairly 
well cleared. Western Australian buyers have purchased fairly regularly each week 
from the Adelaide merchants, but now that State's operations are being limited each 
year with the increasing production within their own borders. New makes, large to 
loaf, <>ld. to OfcL per lb.; semi-matured and matured, to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. — Slightly better supplies came to l and in November, and these were 
cleared to local purchasers and rates continued steady. Brandts, 71d. to 8d.; mixed 
so ft shells, 7d. to 7|d.; hardshells, 4d. to 4$d.; kernels, Is. (id. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Honey. — -The new season’s “take” is being marketed now, and ns there was a carry- 
over from the previous season, values weakened, and the demand continued very dull. 
Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 3Jd. to 3$d. ; best quality candided lots, 2fd. 
to 3Jd. ; second grade, l$d. to 2d. 

Beeswax. — Limited supplies came to hand and were cleared from week to week, values 
at present being Is. 4$d. to Is. 5^d. per lb., according to sample. 

Bacon. — As usual in the warmer weather, the consumption of bacon declines, but an 
improved demand is being shown for hams and bacon factory small goods, so that the 
output from the factories is bieing kept fairly well cleared. There was an easing in 
prices recorded in sympathy with the lower rates ruling for the live hogs. Best local 
sides, 9^d. to 10d.; best- local factory cured middles, 9d. to 9£d.; large, 7$d.; local 
rolls, 9£d. to 10d.; Geo. Farmer’s “Sugar Cane” brand hams, Is. 2d.; local, Is. to 
Is. 0|d. ; “Sugar Cane” brand lard in packets lid., in bulk 10d. x> er lb- Local lard, 
10$d. per lb. in prints. 

Live Poultry. — As usual with the nearer approach of Christmas, supplies of poultry 
are showing an increase, but a big proportion of the birds marketed, however, are not 
altogether suitable for table purposes, many consignments consisting of old and White 
Leghorn hens. So far the demand has kept up well, but buyers are keener for prime- 
conditioned stock than for the lighter sorts. Breeders would be well advised to fatten 
up stock before marketing, especially cockerels, turkeys, geese, and ducks, as it amply 
repays tor the attention given in this way. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on 
application. A* this is our last report for the year 1930, we would extend the best of 
Christmas greetings to all and a wish that the year 1931 will be more prosperous for all 

concerned in this State. Prime roosters, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. ; nice-conditioned cockerels, 

3s. ftd. to 4s, 3d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 4d.; chickens lower. Heavy 
weight hens, 3». to 3s. 6d. ; medium hens, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9cL; light hens. Is. 6d. to 2s.; 

couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. Geese, 4s. 6d. to 15s. (>d. Prime young Muscovy 

drakes, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 9d.; ducks, good conditioned, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 3d.; ducks, fair con- 
dition, 2s. 3d. to 3s.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, 9d. to Is. 
per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 7d, to 8$d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, 
fattening sorts, lower. Pigeons, Old. each. 

Potatoes.— New Western Australian Delawares, 7s. to 8s. per cwt. 

Onions*— N ew white, 6s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioal Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of November, 1930, 
also the average precipitation to the end of November, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Nov. 

1930. 

To 

end 

Nov. 

1930. 

Av’ge 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

t 1 1 

Far North and Upper N 

lORTH. 


Oodnadatta 

0-48 

4*41 

4*27 

4*78 

Marrce 

0*55 

0*09 

5*13 

5*92 

Farina 

0*81 

0*34 

5*88 

6-53 

Copley 

0*65 

7*20 

7*10 

8*04 

Belt an a 

0*63 

0*49 

7*81 

8*08 

Blinman 

0-94 

8*10 

11*14 

12*12 

Hookina 

0*51 

8*20 

10*37 

11*85 

Hawker 

0*54 

8-82 

11*39 

12*43 

Wilson 

0*44 

7*74 

10*91 

12*01 

Gordon 

0*43 

7*90 

9*83 

10*89 

Quorn 

0*72 

8*34 

12*00 

13*60 

Port Augusta 

0*95 

0-87 

8*84 

9*50 

Bruce 

0*44 

7-60 

9*08 

10*10 

Hammond 

0*37 

7*32 

10*54 

11*54 

Wilmington 

0*49 

9*75 

10*74 

17*78 

Willowie 

0*64 

12*01 

11*21 

12*27 

Melrose 

0*66 

13*08 

22*01 

23*15 

Booleroo Centre . . . 

0*41 

10*93 

14*27 

15*41 

Port Germein 

0*70 

10*28 

11*04 

12-56 

Wirrabara 

0*60 

12*09 

18*31 

19*47 

Appila 

0*42 

9*81 

13*73 

15*01 | 

Cradock 

0*44 

8*41 

10*01 

11*00 ; 

Carrieton 

0*45 

9*37 

11*37 

12*47 ! 

Johnburg 

0*53 

9*11 

9*09 

10*09 

Surelia 

0*31 

7*02 

12*07 

13-14 

Orroroo 

0*31 

8*90 

12*42 

13*30 

Nackara 

0*77 

9*78 

10*38 

11*71 

Black Book 

0*49 

8*50 

11*03 

12*57 

Oodlawirra 

0*54 

9*00 

— 

* 

Peterborough 

0*45 

8*05 

12*28 

13*40 

Yongala 

0*58 

10*08 

13*41 

14*57 i 

North-East. 


! 

Yunta 

0*43 

5*53 

7*82 

8 53 ! 

Waukaringa 

0*32 

4*85 

7*42 

8*38 ! 

Mannahill 

0*36 

0*98 

7*55 

8*39 1 

Cockbum 

0*83 

4*98 

7*31 

8*04 i 

Broken Hill, N.S.W. 

0*43 

0*00 

8*79 | 

9*71 | 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie 

0*41 

8*02 

12*40 

13*38 

Port Broughton . . 

0*44 

1000 

13*34 

14*08 

Bute 

0*24 

10*70 

14*75 

15*50 

Laura 

0*55 

11*25 

17*19 

18*20 

Caltowie 

0*47 

10*93 

15*87 

10*94 

Jamestown 

0*05 

11*99 

10*75 

17*95 

Gladstone 

0-84 

11*91 

15*50 

10*44 

Crystal Brook 

0*90 

lids 

14*97 

15*89 

Georgetown 

0*80 

13*07 

17*47 

18*53 

Narridy 

114 

13*40 

15*15 

15*99 

Redhill 

0*48 

12*84 

15*78 

17*02 

Spalding 

1*33 

13*04 

18*09 

19*53 

Gulnare 

0*83 

14*24 

17*02 

| 18*92 

Yacka 

0*73 

13*33 

14*41 

i 15*40 

Koolunga 

0*37 

11*25 

14*57 

| 15*61 

Snowtown 

0*43 

11*08 

14*94 

15*78 


Station. 

For 

Nov. 

1930. 

To 

end 

Nov. 

1930. 

«a4s? 

| MU 

i I 

Lower North- 

1 

-i continued . 


Brinkworth .... 

0*33 

11*79 

14*89 

l le-oi 

Blyth 

0*77 

12*00 

15*90 

• 16*94 

Clare 

0*44 

18*95 

23*40 

24*67 

Mintaro 

0*50 

18*72 

2223 

2351 

Watervale 

0*65 

10*03 

25*82 

27-24 

Auburn 

0*01 

17-85 

22*98 

« 24*12 

Hovleton 

0*84 

10*81 

16*54 

17*50 

Balaklava 

0*23 

10*87 

14*80 

| 16-99 

Port Wakefield . 

0*37 

8*51 

12*41 

13*08 

Terowie 

0*48 

7*87 

12*40 

13*58 

Yarcowie 

0*91 

8*30 

12*82 

13*88 

Hallett 

1*99 

13*50 

15*43 

16*55 

Mount Bryan . . 

0*60 

13*12 

15*05 

16*87 

Kooringa 

0*62 

13*54 

16*96 

18*00 

Farrell’s Flat . . 

0*39 

12*99 

17*74 

18-82 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora 

0*53 

14*15 | 

17*80 

18-97 

Saddleworth . . . 

1*07 

10*43 

18-58 

19*65 

Marrabel 

0*67 

16*92 

18*88 

19*92 

Riverton 

0*93 

16-89 

19*89 

20-86 

Tarlee 

0*70 

14*92 

J7*20 

18*16 

Stockport 

0*89 

15*39 

15-89 

16-88 

Hamley Bridge . 

0-46 

12*99 

15*67 

16*67 

Kapunda 

0*95 

16*18 

ltf-83 

19*92 

Freeling ....... 

0*48 

13*77 

17*01 

18*03 

Greenock ...... 

0*64 

17*00 

20*59 

21-76 

Truro 

1*02 

16*03 

19*14 

20*21 

Stockwell 

1*27 

17*86 

19*16 1 

20 30 

Nuriootpa 

0-89 

17*78 

19*54 

20*74 

Angaston 

1*09 

18*07 

21-36 

22*58 

Tanunda 

0*44 

16*61 

21*12 

22*20 

Lyndoch 

0*48 

18*47 

22*51 

23*71 

Williamstown . . . 

117 

22*47 | 

26*57 

27*84 

Adelaide Plains. 



Owen 

0*55 

13*73 



14*22 

Mallala 

0*44 

12-00 

15*83 

16*77 

Roseworthy .... 

0*65 

14*42 

16*51 

17*46 

Gawler 

0*48 

13*70 

18*10 

19*14 

Two Well* 

0*43 

11*56 

14*98 

15*88 

Virginia 

0*54 

13*47 

16*30 

17*30 

Smithfield 

0*30 

13*44 

16-48 

17*58 

Salisbury 

0*88 

14*79 

17*71 j 

18*63 

Adelaide 

0*92 

17-74 

20*10 

21*16 

Glen Osmond . . 

0-83 

21*10 

24*83 I 

26*10 

Magill 

1-22 

19-99 

24-30 

25*77 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully . . . 

0*93 

18*71 

20*21 

27*70 

Stirling West . . 

1*57 

37-75 

44*98 

47*04 

Uraidla 

0*85 

31*40 

42*20 

44*38 

Cl-irendon 

1*29 

24*58 

31*51 

33*03 

Morphett Vale . 

0*69 

17*44 

21*72 

22*78 

Noarlunga 

0*57 

15*37 

19*62 

20*40 

Willunga 

0*09 

19*70 1 

25*09 1 

20*07 

Aldinea 

0*58 

15*03 1 

10*41 1 

20*43 
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RAINFALL — continued. 


Station. 

For 

Nov. 

1930. 

To 

end 

Nov. 

1980. 

Av ge 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge j 
Annual 
Rain- 
fall. 

Mount Lofty Ranges — contd. 


Myponga 

0-76 

24-60 

27*90 

29*02 

Norman ville 

0-61 

10*00 

19*91 

20*75 

Y&nkalilla 

0*54 

10*95 

22*00 

23*01 

Mount Pleasant . . 

0-82 

21*90 

20*21 

27*38 

Birdwood 

1-26 

23*21 

28*03 

29*41 

Oumeracha 

1*31 

20*91 

32*05 

33*54 

Millbrook Reservoir 

0*98 

25*50 

33*72 

30*18 

Tweedvale 

0*99 

29*10 

34*54 

36-08 

Woodside 

0*78 

24*20 

31*05 

32*47 

Ambleside 

M8 

27-62 

33*02 

35*09 

Nairne 

1*15 

23*77 

27*01 

28*29 

Mount Barker 

1*19 

31*09 

30*41 

31*60 

Echunga 

1*21 

24*09 

31*99 

33 35 

Macclesfield 

1*07 

22*21 

29*39 

30*72 

Meadows 

0*97 

25*21 

34*91 

30*42 

Strathalbyn 

0*72 

14*43 

18*54 

19*43 

Murray Flats and Valley. 


Meningie 

0-57 

14-60 

17*03 

18*52 

Milang 

0*20 

10*48 

13*94 

15*13 

Langhorne's Creek 

0*51 

12*91 

13*98 

14*84 

Wellington 

0*31 

11*00 

13*80 

14*67 

Tailem Bend 

0-30 

13*00 

13*60 

14*77 

Murray Bridge . . . 

0*27 

9*82 

12*95 

13 84 

Callington 

0*51 

12 15 

14*51 

15*40 

Mannum 

0*17 

9*75 

10*90 

11*50 

Palmer 

0*41 

1329 

14*68 

15*59 

Sedan 

0*33 

11*42 

11*50 

12*24 

Swan Reach 

0*09 

8*86 

9*93 

10*77 

Blanchetown 

0*58 

8*47 

10*42 

11*24 

Eudunda 

0*88 

15*43 

10*19 

17*19 

Sutherlands 

0*48 

10*33 

9*40 

10*87 

Morgan 

0-35 

9-74 

8*40 

9*23 

Waikerie 

0*47 

10*98 

8*83 

9*71 

Overland Corner . . 

0*30 

8*77 

9*68 

10*58 

Loxton 

0*76 

11*62 

10*79 

11*80 

Remnark 

0*57 

8*73 

9-73 

10*00 1 

West of 

Spencer’s Gulf. 

i 

Eucla 

0*17 

13-40 

— 

* 

Nu Harbor 

0*10 

— 

*_ 

, 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

051 

7*70 

11*47 

11*85 i 

Penong 

0*40 

7*70 

11*49 

12*12 

Koonibba 

0*54 

7 02 

11*55 

* 1 

Denial Bay 

060 

7-48 

11-16 

*11*50 i 

Ceduna 

0*69 

751 

9*40 

9*92 1 

Smoky Bay 

0*73 

605 

10*00 

10*61 

Wirrulla .. 

0*62 

951 

— 

♦ i 

Streaky Bay 

0*49 

8*75 

14-49 

14*95 

Chandada 

0*26 

10*02 

— 

— f 

Minnipa 

0*46 

10*37 

13-35 

14*08 j 

Kyancutta 

0*00 

’ — 

— 

13*08 j 

Talia 

034 

9*58 

14*12 

15*27 i 

Port EUiston 

0*39 

10*00 

11*05 

16*53 

Yeelanna 

0*38 

10*78 

15*38 

16*12 

Cummins 

0*41 

11-77 

17*07 

17*86 

Port Lincoln 

0*33 

13*99 

18*75 

19*50 

Tumby 

0*63 

10*45 

13-30 

14*22 

Ungarra 

0*73 

13*65 

16*02 

10*85 

Carrow 

0*40 

7*99 

12*57 

13*47 

Arno Bay j 

0*37 

10*89 

11*77 

12*48 


Station. 

For 

Nov. 

1930. 

To 

end 

Nov. 

1980. 

Av'ge 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Ran 

fall. 

West of Spencer’s Gulf — contd 


Rudall 

1*04 

13*76 

11-67 *12 -14 

Cleve 

0*82 

14*71 

13*91 

14-63 

Cowell 

1*48 

9*75 

10*63 

11*25 

Miltalie 

0*04 

11*35 

12-04 

13*89 

Darke’s Peak . . 

0*47 

11*89 

14*14 

15*13 

Kimba 

0*42 

11*57 

10*04 *11*02 


Yorke Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

0*63 

10*72 

13*35 

Kadina 

0*47 

10*54 

15*02 

Moonta 

0*40 

11*30 

14-43 

Paskeville 

0*34 

10*35 

14*94 

Maitland 

0-74 

15*05 

19*23 

Ardrossan 

0*37 

11*19 

13*43 

Port Victoria . . 

0*49 

12*35 

1473 

Curramulka .... 

0-51 

14*02 

17*20 

Minlaton 

0*49 

13*17 

17*25 

Port Vincent . . . 

0*42 

12*38 

13*85 

Brentwood .... 

0*37 

11*92 

14*90 

Stansbury 

0*39 

12*23 

10*28 

Warooka 

0*35 

13*21 

17-05 

Yorketown .... 

0*58 

14*21 

16-30 

Edithburgh .... 

0*42 

11*65 

15*82 

South and South-East. 

Cape Borda .... 

0*60 

25-46 

24*07 

Kingscote 

0*52 

2133 

18*49 

Penneshaw 

0*21 

12-55 

17*63 

Victor Harbor . . 

083 

17*25 

20*57 

Port Elliot 

0*77 

14*09 

18*96 

Goolwa 

0*42 

1335 

16*99 

Copeville 

0*32 

8*75 

— 

Meribah 

0-00 

10*76 

9-58 

Alawoona 

0*40 

9*98 

0*13 

Mindarie 

0-36 

10*14 

1102 

Sandalwood .... 

0*45 

11*06 

12*71 

Karoonda 

0*45 

13*19 

1332 

Pinnaroo 

0*82 

11*11 

13*89 

Parilla 

0*65 

11-89 

13*12 

Lameroo 

0*68 

13*51 

15*25 

Parrakie 

0*55 

13*45 

1359 

Geranium 

0*45 

14*20 

15*04 

Peake 

0*20 

1358 

15*32 

Cooke’s Plains . 

0*35 

11*89 

14*58 

Coomandook . . . 

0*32 

13*22 

16-42 

Coonalpyn 

0*51 

14*25 

16-68 

Tintinara 

0*75 

14*05 

17*70 

Keith 

0*63 

16-86 

16*92 

Bordertown 

1*26 

16*87 

18*29 

Wolseley 

1*35 

18-38 

17*43 

Frances 

110 

19*91 

18*76 

Naracoorte .... 

1*03 

22*17 

21*42 

Penola 

1*82 

24*55 

24*80 

Lucindale 

M0 

23*36 

21*90 

Kingston 

0*83 | 

21*79 

23*21 

Robe 

M0 

26*26 

23*52 

Beachport 

Ml 

2649 

25*86 

Millicent 

1*00 

28*32 

28*51 

K&lang&doo .... 

1*97 

29*66 

30*83 

Mount Gambier 

1*88 

2206 

29*08 


13- 99 

15-77 

15-16 

15- 67 

20-03 

14- 02 

16- 41 

17- 98 
17-98 
14-64 

16-67 

16- 95 

17- 67 

17-04 
16-52 


24-81 

19- 07 

18-76 

21- 32 

20- 05 
17-90 

11- 58 
*11-70 
* 10-20 

12- 46 

13- 90 

14- 48 
4-94 
14-15 
16-33 
14-64 
16-54 

16- 41 
] 5-46 

17- 45 

17- 52 

18- 78 
J7-96 

19- 39 
J8-36 

19- 96 

22 - 57 
26-19 
■3-07 
24-40 
24-60 
26-95 

20 - 70 
22-30 

20-82 


* Denotes average for less than 10-year period — Oodlawirra (1 year), Koonibba (— ), Rudall (5), 
M«ribah(9), Owen (5), Denial Bay (9), Kimba: 9), Alawoona (8), Eucla (l), Wirrulla (l). 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 


LUCERNE CULTIVATION. 


THE CULTIVATION OF LUCERNE. 

The following paper was read by Mr. W. H. Downes (District Dairy Instructor) at a 
meeting of the Mount Gambier Branch held on August 8th : — Lucerne is perhaps one of 
the oldest and most widely cultivated fodder crops known to mankind, being recorded in 
ancient history as far back as 490 B.c. At the present time it is extensively grown in 
most parts of the world, but principally throughout the United States, certain temperate 
portions of Canada, South America, Mexico, along the Mediterranean shores of Northern 
Africa, South Africa, Southern Europe, practically all parts of Asia, and is one of the 
ieading fodder crops in the Commonwealth. 

Suitability to Australian Conditions. 

In Australia the acreage under lucerne is steadily increasing each year, and it has 
now been proved in certain districts previously deemed unsuitable, and where for that 
reason it had never been given a trial, that lucerne will do remarkably weiL This shows 
that it is a fairly hardy plant, capable of adapting itself to a wide lange of conditions, 
in regard to soil and climate. 

Its Value as a Fodder Crop. 

Lucerne has been very correctly designated the “King of Fodders,*' for, judging by 
its ever-increasing popularity as a stock food, the name appears to be well merited. 
There are a number of reasons why lucerne should be even more extensively cultivated, 
always providing the conditions are suitable, and it would pay many farmers and stock- 
owners handsomely to give it a trial by planting a portion of their property with this 
wonderful fodder. Lucerne is of special value on account of the fact that it grows 
most vigorously during summer, at a time when green feed is rarely plentiful. A few 
acres of lucerne may be the means of saving livestock, for frequently working horses 
have been restored to health, ewes pulled through a bad spell, or cows kept in profit 
during a dry season, when lucerne has been available. It has also proved invaluable as 
a means of providing reserves of fodder, in the fonn of hay or silage, to carry fanners 
over a lean period, by systematically putting aside one or two cuts out of the four, five, 
or possibly six cuts obtained in a plentiful season. 

Principal Recommendations. 

(1) It is a profitable crop, and should considerably enhance the land value and 
carrying capacity of holdings. (2) It excels most other crops, generally speaking, in 
yield per acre, feeding value^ and its ability as a drought- resister and soil enricher are 
well known. (3) It can be { utilised in various ways, making excellent hay, silage, or 
in its green state either by cutting or grazing. (4) The continual cutting of the crop 
tends to minimise weeds. (5) In comparison to its yield, the costs associated with 
lucerne cultivation, harvesting, and machinery required, are not excessive when once 
established. (6) It is eminently suitable for feeding to all classes of farm stock, viz., 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. (7) The risks of fire, ever present in the case of 
ripe cereal crops, or hay in stacks, are considerably lessened when lucerne is the prin- 
cipal forage crop grown on the farm. (8) Being a perennial, it should not require 
replanting for a number of years, particularly if the grower has been careful in his 
znethodji^pf treating and harvesting the crop. 
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Feeding Value of Lucerne. 

If the crop has been harvested correctly, the entire plants are utilised and assimilated 
by stock, so that, generally speaking, there should be practically no waste. The propor- 
tion of digestible protein (organic nitrogenous compounds) to carbo-hydrates (starch) 
is fairly high, in comparison to other foods, being one to six. This constitutes what is 
termed a narrow ration, and when lucerne is mixed with fodders of wider feeding ratio* 
or, in other words, lower in protein content, the ration is considerably enriched, thereby 
tending to make animals more healthy, productive, and being especially suited to the 
feeding of young or growing stock. It is a notable fact that milking cows have been 
known to increase their yield by more than half, when placed on a diet consisting mainly 
of lucerne, their coats soon assuming that sleek, glossy appearance which denotes good 
health. 

Varieties of Lucerne. 

Many varieties have been tried by experiment in this country in order to form some 
conclusion regarding the most suitable types. The list includes Tamworth Broad Leaf. 
Hunter Biver, French Provence, Bathurst No. 6, New Zealand Marlborough, Baltic* 
Siberian, Hansen, Cossack, Semipalatinsk, Grimm *s, Montana, Kansas, Peruvian or 
Hairy Lucerne, Algerian, Arabian, and Turkestan. Tamworth Broad Leaf is a well- 
known variety which suits the warmer climates and coastal regions where there is a 
good rainfall, and produces an abundance of fodder. Hunter Biver and Bathurst No. 6 
are both strains of the imported French Provence type, which have been aeclimatised 
in New South Wales, and are giving excellent results. Of the Bussian varieties imported, 
the majority are cold climate Alfalfas, and though good frost resisters, with the 
exception of Cossack, are poor in leaf and stem. Grimm's, an importation, appears to 
do particularly wait on the tablelands, while Semipalatinsk, which has a spreading habit 
of growth, is extensively grown in the dry interior of America. China appears to be a 
promising variety, which, besides stool ing well, produces a large amount of leaf. By 
the foregoing it will be noticed that there is quite a good assortment of varieties from 
which to make a selection, and a type to suit most localities, though differing widely 
iu their particular conditions. 

Climatic Conditions. 

Until recently it was considered that lucerne would only give profitable results on 
rich alluvial flats, in moderate to warm climates, with moist conditions, either natural 
or artificially provided, and without doubt these are the ideal conditions or factors con- 
tributing to a good stand. To-day, however, there is no question that even in climates 
formerly regarded as too cold or too dry, good crops can be and are secured, which will 
yield two or three cuts a season, before turning over to grazing for the remainder of 
the year. While types which have proved so successful in our recognised lucerne districts 
are not constitutionally adapted to the colder parts of the Commonwealth, very good 
results have been obtained in Northern and Midland Tasmania, Gippsland, Western 
District, and other cooler parts of Victoria, Tamworth, Moree, Giiffith, Cowra, and 
Denman, in New South Wales; in South Australia, chiefly on the Murray Flats; and in 
Queensland and Western Australia. 

Soil Conditions and Rainfall. 

Lucerne, though perennial and so prolific in habit, requires for its successful culti- 
vation certain definite soil conditions, and although it will thrive in a host of soils, and 
is amenable to wider variations in rainfall than most crops, it needs a deep, permeable, 
well-drained soil and subsoil in order to establish and extend its efficient root system 
Lucerne in fields where damp patches occur will develop wet feet, then it soon dies out 
and becomes replaced by weeds. It has a gTeat partiality to lime, and granted that 
it is present in the soil in sufficient quantity, will materially assist lucerne in supplying 
nitrogen compounds to soils definitely lacking in that respect. This element is extracted 
from the atmosphere by a complex process, embodying the root nodules and certain soil 
bacteria, which latter operates best at depths ranging from 12in. to 24in., converting 
free uitrogen into available plant food. Without making several small experiments, it 
would be impossible for any farmer to know that lucerne would not grow on his farm 
or to conclude that it will not suit his particular conditional, when in all probability 
with only one trial failure may bo due to lime deficiency, or poor soil drainage. He 
should, however, make teats with a number of varieties on different portions of the 
farm, in order to decide the deepest and best drained soil for the purpose. Lucerne, of 
course, is dependent on moisture, without which heavy or even good crops are out of the 
question. A rainfall of 20in. and upwards is desirable, but in good soils where the 
fall is lower it can be supplemented by irrigation. 
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Before condemning; a district as unsuitable for lucerne culture, farmers should answer 
the question, “What pasture fodder of a permanent nature will do better . 99 As lucerne 
makes its maximum growth during the late spring and throughout the summer, frequent 
falls of rain at that period are distinctly beneficial. This does not imply, however, that 
in localities where winter rains predominate, lucerne-growing will be unprofitable. The 
most ideal soils for lucerne are of the rich, alluvial loam variety, found along river 
banks. The best are of a deep, free nature, abounding in lime and potash, with free 
moisture at a depth of 35ft. to 30ft. Conditions approaching these exist in parts of 
New South Wales, chiefly the Hunter River, Tam worth, and Moree districts, where many 
growers have made comfortable livings on areas not exceeding 30 acres. 

Soil Preparation. 

A good method cf preparing soil for lucerne is to grow another legnminous crop, prior 
to seeding, such as Berseem or Sweet Clover, whicli may be either grazed or turned 
under. This has the effect of sweetening the soil, and freeing the land from objection- 
able weeds, besides which providing humus and available nitrogen fci giving the young 
plants a good start. A reserve of moisture in the Boil can then be created by adopting 
a thorough system of fallowing, which will give the previous cleaning crop sufficient time 
to decompose. At this stage, while fallowing is in progress, and effort should be made 
to grade the land and level off the hollows, if required, particularly if the lucerne is to 
be irrigated. If hollows are allowed to remain, they may prove a harbor for stagnant 
water, with the result that plants in those patches will become waterlogged, and eventu- 
ally die out. Where stiff subsoils exist, it may be necessary to use a Bubsoil plough, for 
although lucerne is provided with deep penetrating roots, a better stand will usually be 
secured by this practice. If fallowing has been satisfactorily carried obt, however, for 
at least six months, deeper ploughing than Sin. to 4in. just before sowing is not 
generally recommended. Working deeper merely buries the sweetened surface soil, 
destroys the firm condition of the seed-bed, and may promote weed growth. 

Liming. 

If lime is to be applied, it should be placed on the laud in heaps two or three months 
before sowing commences. After it has thoroughly airslaked, it should first be partly 
spread with a shovel, .and afterwards evenly distributed bv means of the harrow or 
culivator during fallowing. Lime should only be worked into the surface, and never 
ploughed in. 

Thf. Seed Bfd. 

The actual preparation of the soil for sowing must be directed towards obtaining a 
firm seed bed. The most effective treatment for securing this remit is by thoroughly 
harrowing and rolling the land. Except in soils of a light sandy nature, a light harrow - 
ing might follow rolling with good effect. If soils are naturally heavy, and inclined to 
set, it is advisable to break the smooth, rolled surface, in order to avoid excessive 
consolidation after the first rain. 


Time for Sowing Lucernf.. 

Lucent may be sown during spring or autumn, this being determined more or less 
by local climate conditions in relation to climate and weed growth. Generally speaking, 
autumn sowing is most favored, providing winter conditions are not so severe as to 
prevent the seedlings from becoming well established.^ Autumn planting will enable the 
young plants to thrive without much interference from weeds, and they are therefore? 
better equipped to withstand heat or dry winds the following summer. Spring sown 
crops, on the other hand, usually have to contend with more vigorous weed growth, 
besides which they are hardly, so well developed before the summer arrives, and in conse- 
quenee are likely to suffer. In some districts the prevalence of strong winds and dry 
conditio m during spring make satisfactory germination almost impossible, thereby 
necessitating autumn sowing. Weeds can usually be checked more easily by the summer 
fallowing preceding autufnn sowing, when weeds will be turned up and their roots 
exposed, before they have an opportunity to seed. 

Quantity of Seed. 

l6Calities th e heavier the seeding, within reason, the better; heavy 
t0 P rodu f "°"ded plants, thus encouraging the growth of fine sterna. 
di^tXt^^.v” ndl ^° nB i 21b l t0 16lK of 1166(1 would n °t be considered excessive. In drier 

of irrigation, lighter sowing of from 41b. to 51b., and 

f J «H 2 i n- b ? tween p |aftt8 > will be found advisable,' as it permits better 
steeling, and allow# for frequent cultivation. 
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Good Quality Seed a Necessity. 

The quantity of seed required also depends largely on the quality, and on account of 
the longevity of the crop, it is essential that only the best graded seed is procured. 
Strangers and other impurities frequently occur in lucerne seed, and include such weed 
seeds as Pat hen, Wire weed, Docks, Mallows, Ox tongue, Hexam scent, Pigeon grass,. 
Pepper weed, Stink weed, and Dodder. It is quite possible to secure seed over 99 per 
cent, pure, but should it exceed 5 per cent, impurity, it would be only regarded as 
second grade, this class also including grains of irregular and shrunken or broken 
condition, totally unsuitable for successful lucerne growing. Hard seed may cause pro- 
tracted or uneven germination, but iu United States of America a considerable quantity 
of this sort of seed is processed, by passing through a scarifying machine, whereby the 
seed covering is scratched and thinned, without detriment to the seed itself. Before 
purchasing large quantities of this expensive seed, the grower would be well advised to 
secure several samples. He should first satisfy himself as to the amount of impurity 
present, and then carry out a few germinating teste, by placing 100 seeds of each lot 
on separate plates, between a folded sheet of moist blotter. These should be placed in a 
room where the temperature remains at about 80 degrees, and the paper kept continu- 
ally moist. If at the end of three days 60 per cent, of the deed has germinated, he can 
rest assured that it is a good sample. 

Method of Bowing. 

Seed may be either drilled or broadcasted, using the grass-seed attachment for the 
former or the Gahoon, Tiger, or Fiddle for broadcast. If no grass-seed attachment is 
available, the required amount of seed can be sown by mixing it with a definite quantity 
of super, and setting the drill to distribute that quantity per acre. A broadcasting 
effect can be obtained by allowing the tubes to hang free of the hoes, and trailing a 
strip of netting behind the drill to cover the seed. Preferences is usually given to the 
drilled-in method, on account of securing a more uniform germination, seed economy, and 
the fact that it facilitates thorough cultivation once the crop is established. Deep 
seeding usually i;: not conducive to good results, and care should lie exercised when 
drilling to avoid planting too deeply. The depth to plant should never exceed l}in.; 
usually Jin. to 1 in. is ample, and rolling after rowing is essential to compact the soil 
round the seed in order to secure a good stand. 

SrBSEQl KNT TREATMENT. 

The main object of treatment immediately after sowing, when the young plants are 
up, is to keep weeds in check, but although light harrowing may be an advantage, it is 
generally risky at this stage. Probably the wisest method to adopt in retarding early 
weed growth is to mow the crop a few times, before it commences to flower, at intervals 
of about thiuo to four weeks. Jn this way the lucerne plants commence to stool, develop 
their roots, &c., before weeds have the chance to run to seed. It is advisable not to mow 
too close to the ground with the earlier cuts, but always leave a few leaves. After the 
second or third cut, particularly if the ground has set hard, the harrows may be used. 
The first harrowing should be lightly done, to avoid loosening the immature plants from 
their position, and only the surface or crust stirred, to admit air, without unduly 
exposing the roots. After the plants are established, however, and have secured a firm 
hold, there is little danger of disturbing them even with heavy cultivation or harrowing, 
except in the case of extremely light-conditioned soils. 

IRRIGATION. 

Lucerne is a greedy plant where moisture is concerned, and although good yields are 
obtained in districts having a rainfall of approximately 20in., the returns can be greatly 
augmented by irrigation. Water for irrigation purposes should not be too hard, i.e„ the 
alkali content should be low. It is advisable to allow newly-sown crops to stand for 
five or six weeks before watering. Irrigate a w*?ek before and a week after each cut, 
if required, but avoid watering when there is practically no foliages to protect the ground. 
Cultivate again as soon as the land is ready and not too sticky. The amount of water 
to apply will vary from lin. to 4iii., according to the nature of the soil and rainfall. 
The two best ways of irrigating are the sprinkler method and by flooding, and although 
the former is a decided improvement on most methods, the plant is fairly costly. Flooding 
is most commonly practised, and gives very satisfactory results. 

Top-dressing. 

Some growers entertain the mistaken idea that, other than the ordinary cultivation 
given to lucerne, it requires no further treatment. Their argument is possibly dute to a 
limited knowledge of the plant and its habit of growth, and they reason that if lucerne 
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enriches the soil in nitrogen, and possesses a healthy root system, why should the applica- 
tion of manure be necessary. To be profitable, it requires as much attention as any 
ordinary crop, particularly on account of its almost permanent nature, and the farmer 
who desires to prolong its life, and secure the maximum return, will neglect nothing that 
will tend to invigorate and sustain healthy growth. Experiments conducted in New 
South Wales prove conclusively that the application of super invariably increases yields 
up to 200 per cent, over juntre&(ted plots in many instances^ and in addition to an 
abundance of healthy green leafage, a better quality lucerne generally is obtained. The 
most outstanding advantages accruing from the systematic top-dressing of lucerne with 
super may be summarised as follows: — 1. The ueteful life of the crop may be extended, 
and unthrifty stands restored to productivity. 2. The yield of fodder is greatly increased. 
3. The fodder is generally of much superior quality, and a healthy dark-green growth 
promoted throughout the growing season. 

Cutting Lucerne in the Green Stage. 

Lucerne for green fodder should be cut just before it is ready for haymaking, before 
the flowering stage has progressed too far. It ia best, if possible, to wait for a dry ,day 
to facilitate mowing and avoid sweating, but if mowing can be successfully carried out, 
the green stuff may be spread more thiuly. This is important when feeding to stock 
in large quantities, particularly in the case of milch cows, when it is advisable to mow 
an hour or two prior to using to allow it to wilt slightly. This practice obviates the 
danger of hoven or bloating, and also, in the case of milking cowb, lessens the likelihood 
of a taint, which commonly occurs with freshly-mown lucerne. For milk production, 
lucerne in its green state is probably unsurpassed as a fodder, allowing, of course, for 
the slight objection on account of its tainting properties. Extremely heavy yields of 
green fodder have been secured, especially under irrigation, and quantities between 
5 tons and 6 tons of hay per acre are not exceptional. One distinct advantage it has 
is that the entire plant is edible. If long enough when cut, it will usually rake up 
fairly clean. 

Harvesting for Hay. 

This is an operation calling for good judgment and attention to detail. Serious losses 
are easily involved at this stage due to the shedding of leaf through cutting at the 
wrong time, or by careless or rough handling. A poor quality hay and light yield is the 
natural result. Usually a certain amount of flowering is permitted before commencing 
mowing operations. Generally speaking, after the first few flowers are cut, approxi- 
mately one-third, cutting should commence, but this will, of course, depend on local 
conditions, such as the area to be harvested, labor available, and the weather. If cut 
at the stage indicated, the best quality hay is obtained, and the succeeding growth will 
be more vigorous. Should weather conditions be hot and dry, the rake should follow the 
mower closely and cocking be done almost immediately "afterwards. For milder conditions 
allow the crop to remain in windrows several hours. Weather conditions also control 
the length of time the lucerne remains in the field in cocks. When it is warm and dry, 
two days should be sufficient, but when mild, cloudy or misty weather ia encountered, 
allow from four to seven days. If remaining for the longer period, it will be necessary 
to turn the cocks by fork to avoid mould development, which would otherwise seriously 
injure the quality of hay. The drying out of hay depends more on the condition of the 
stalks than the leaves, as the former naturally take longer. It requires some experience 
for the grower to judge the correct time to commence carting in and stacking operations. 
When the hay is handled it should feel light, soft, and crisp, without being over-brittle. 
The chief dangers to avoid are: — 1. Loss of leaf one to over-drying. 2. Firing in stack 
through moisture and overheating. 3. Mouldy hay due to being damp when carted in. 
After a little experience the farmer should be able to avoid these troubles and be able 
to cure a fair sample of hay. 

Pressing in the Paddock. 

r 

Many growers who possess large areas have adopted the method of baling or pressing 
in the field to save double handling. This practice, to be successful, will depend largely 
on weather conditions prevailing at harvesting time, and it is essential that they are 
ideal for the purpose. A push rake may be utilised to bring the hay to the stationary 
press, and if necessary, 'cocking can be dispensed with. If it can be done, however, 
the quality of the hay is greatly improved, curing better, and the plants retain more 
leaf when properly cocked. The press may be moved from time to time to the centre 
of a fresh area, thus avoiding long trips with the push rake. Twu wires are placed 
on each bale, which may measure 3ft. 4in. x 1ft. 6in. x 1ft. 4in. Bales when pressed 
weigh approximately 841b., and are, therefore, easily handled. 
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Advantages of Pressing in Paddock. 

* 1. Simplicity of handling and saving of labor. 2. In only being handled once there 
is less loss of leaf. 3. The good color in hay is retained by immediately baling. 4. Less 
space is required for stacking the compressed hay. 5. When carting out a bigger load 
is more easily put on without waste. 6. If bales become wet, the moisture does not 
penetrate deeply, and they are easily turned for drying purposes. Quite possibly the 
grower with a small area under lucerne would hardly be in a position to press it into 
bales. He would, therefore, find it cheaper and more convenient to stack it, but for 
preference this should be done under cover if possible. 

Nutritive Value of Lucerne Hay. 

Of all the legume hays, lucerne takes the foremost position, on account of its higher 
content of crude and digestible protein and lime. American experiments conducted 
during 1927 showed that Alfalfa (Lucerne) produced an average of 2.79 tons, Clover 
1.75 tons, and Timothy Grass hay 1.28 tons per acre. The total yields of crude and 
digestible protein were:— Lucerne 5911bs., Clover 2061bs., and Timothy Hav 861bs. per 
acre. Lime contents were:— Lucerne 108.81bs., Clover 561bs., Timothy *7.151bs. In 
Lucerne, the total digestible nutrients were 2,8791bs., Clover 7,7811bsJ and Timothy 
1,38711)8. per acre. The American experiments in this connection go even further, and 
the estimated cost of lOOlbs. of crude and digestible protein is as follows: — Alfalfa* 
12.02 dollars per ton=5.66 dollars per lOOlbs. protein; Clover, 11.91 dollars per ton= 
7.83 dollars per lOOlbs. protein; Timothy, 11.31 dollars per ton =18.85 dollars per lOOlbs. 
protein. From a comparison of the foregoing figures it would take 3.5 tons of Timothy 
hay, at a cost of 39.58 dollars, to produce the protein equivalent of 1 ton of Alfalfa hav, 
costing only 11 dollars. Even when compared with high protein concentrates such as 
linseed or cottonseed meal, lucenie compares more than favorably in cost per lOOlbs. 
protein at average market rates. If dairymen in particular, and stockowners generally, 
would produce and feed more proUein in the form of legume havs, their feed bills would 
be considerably reduced, and they would have an admirable basis for securing an 
economic, properly-balanced ration. In addition to supplying more milk-making 
nutrients at a much lower cost, legumes are far superior to non-legumes in palatahility. 
They are also superior in the lime content and quality of the protein. The essential 
amino acids present in legume hay also supplement to advantage that particular deficiency 
in cereal hay or silage. All clovers make good hay when cut at the proper stage, and 
well cured, but most dairymen consider that it is hardlv equal to lucerne hav, though 
a close second. * . 


Feeding Trials. 

Experimental feeding trials comparing legume hays with non-legumes for milk pro- 
duction have invariably shown that the former produce more milk at lower feed cost. 
Not only are legumes efficient in this way, but they are almost indispensable for the 
correct feeding of dairy heifers. Their palatabilily and high content of necessary bone 
and flesh-forming nutrients commend them for inclusion in the ration of growing animals. 

Lucerne Silage. 

Although lucerne by itself is not generally recommended for ensilage, there are quite 
a number of farmers on the Murray irrigated flats who have utilised it in this way with 
success. It needs more care and judgment to decide just when the crop is fit, and a 
great danger of spoiling the entire crop through scouring and fire. When mixed with 
cereals, maize, or sorghum, it forms a rich, sweet, succulent fodder which is probably 
unequalled foT feeding to milk cowb. The crop should be cut a little earlier than when 
intended for hay and immediately carted into the silo. In this way practically the 
whole green weight of the fodder is retained. As a rule, when cured on its own, it makes 
a heavy dark silage which, however, is usually greatly appreciated by stock. 

Local Results with Lucerne. 

We have a very fine example of lucerne under irrigation at Kybybolite Experimental 
Farm. The area comprises two sections of 1.62 acres and 3.15 acres respectively, the 
former being sown down in 1923 and the latter one year later. The usual practice is to 
cut the majority green for cattle feed, the last cut, however, being utilised for hay. 
Approximately six waterings are given during the drier months of the year. During 
the season 1926-1927 28.36 acre inches were applied in this way. The smaller section 
was top-dressed with 15 tons of farmyard manure per acre immediately aftmr the hay 
cut in November, then dressed with 2cwt$, of 45 per cent, superphosphate the following 
January. 
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Harvest Jtemilts of Lucerne . 

Tons. Cwts. Lbs. 


1st season 8 19 87 green weight per acre 

2nd season 22 2 32 groen weight per acre 

3rd season 22 0 109 green weight per acre 

4th season (5ewts.) 18 1 73 groen weight per acre 


* 


The second section is conducted purely on experimental lines to dineovcr and compare 
the effects of different phosphatic fertilisers, aud for this purpose is divided into six 
separate plots. Results so far favor plots 1 and 2, the former dressed with 1 ton lime 
in 1924 and 6cwts. 45 per cent, super 1925-1927, the latter with Bcwts. 45 per cent, 
super during 1925, 1926, and 1927. The remaining four plots dressed with less soluble 
forms of phosphates neither yield nor look as well as tin? first two plots. Mr. C. T. 
Major, of Glenburnie, has a total area of 12 acres under lucerne which is not irrigated. 
This is sown on light sandy soil, which , if cultivated in windy weather, drifts badly. 
Mr. Major contends that the planting of lucerne on this portion has, to a large extent, 
prevented serious drifting. He has now taken off 64 cut* — an average of four cuts 
annually for 16 years off one sowing. During August the crop is cultivated twlcq with 
a spring-tooth, then dressed with lcwt. of super, and finally harrowed. The first cut, 
usually ready before Christmas, is utilised for hay, and has frequently attained a height 
of 3ft. with good stooling. Unfortunately, no record has been kept in connection with 
yields. Usually a bright warm day is selected if possible for harvesting. The crop is 
cut, raked, and cocked all in one day. Following the hay-cut there are usually three 
more for green feed at approx imately cue month intervals. Another local grower is 
Mr. R. R. Maekay (The Springs), who has a large portion of his fmm sown down with 
lucerne. This is the principal fodder used on the farm, chiefly fer dairy cows, both 
as hay and in the green state. Some of the paddocks (none of which are irrigated) 
have been established for the past 20 years, and some very fine crops have been har- 
vested. Mr. S. J. Bonney, of Glencoe, is another who has had success with the culti- 
vation of lucerne. In addition, there are several more small plots to be noticed around 
the district that appear to be giving very favorable results. Jt would appear from the 
foregoing that lucerne should suit this district very well. Provided proper care in 
soil preparation is observed, raid a good sample of seed secured, it should not prove a 
difficult crop to establish. Although the lucerne flea is a rather troublesome pest in this 
district, the period of its destructiveness is usually fairly limited, and during some years 
it is hardly seen at all. In normal seasons allowing for its depredations, the grower 
should secure at least four, possibly five, cuts j>or annum off an established crop in the 
South-East. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.58in.). 

August 15th. — Present: Seven members. 

Farming Costs. — Mr. B, McCallum read the following paper: — “Any person contem- 
plating farming must carefully consider land values, and it must be admitted that tine 
prices paid in the past decade for agricultural land have been above productive values. 
In this district — mostly outside of Goydter’s line of rainfall — farms have been sold at 
£7 per acre. This outlay, on present prices of farm produce, is not likely to return 
interest after working expenses are accounted for. The same applies in good rainfall 
districts. The large sum of money required to purchase land on which to commence 
farming must make fanning expensive in the settled districts. Take a 700-acre holding 
at £10 an acre — and one could not purchase inside of Goyder's line a moderately 
improved farm for less than that figure — interest alone on that holding would be £455 
at 64 per cent. This means that th? holding must yield big averages to make farming 
pay. The question is oftfn asked, ‘what is the cost to the farmer to produce a bushel 
of wheat?* 99 The speaker then quoted figures of costs of production from a paper, in 
the May issue of the Journal of Agriculture, by a meml>er of the Alma Branch. “Such 
costs to the man on the land, owing to the fact that he caunot pass them on, and 
the expenses which are continually being forced upon him by the ever increasing cost 
of production, is one of the biggest of the many problems which confront the primary 
producer. Nearly all other classes of tin* community receive Government protection 
in some way dr other, and can also pass their additional expenses on by adding to the 
price of their manufactured articles, and through organised concerns this is easily 
-done. There are only two ways by which the farmer can expect to get any relief— 
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first, by securing a greater yield per acre for the samy cost of working per acre; and 
secondly, to eliminate? waste and turn it to profit. In dealing with the costs of 
working per acre one must have a thorough knowledge of the most economic method 
of tilling the farm in his own particular locality. Increased yields may be brought 
about by improved varieties of wheat, selected varieties for certain classes of land, 
and taking advantage of the lute, mid, and early wheats, according to time of seeding. 
To eliminate waste which takes place through the purchase of unsuitable machinery 
on many farms,' implements that are dear to purchase have been used but a few seasons 
and then put aside, and something else purchas'd to take their place. Then light 
implements should not be expected to do a heavy implement's work. Each implement 
should receive proper adjustment and be protected from the weather wimn not is use. 
Waste also take place on many farms through overfeeding farm stock. When plenty 
of feed is available a suitable ration should always be supplied, and when thw oppor- 
tunity comes for storing fodder, it should be taken advantage of, especially in the dry 
areas." (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 


WEPOWIE. 

Meeting held August 19th at the residence of Mr. Gregurke. Present: 11 members 
and 85 visitors. Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) gave an address, 
“The History of Bread-making." The meeting then took the form of a social evening. 
(Secretary, Mr, E. Roocke.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BELALIK NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

August 4th. — Present : Nine members. 

Farm Management. — Mr. A. Bray read the following paper: — "To manage a farm 
in a business-like manner, the farmer should adopt as his motto *A place for everything 
and everything in its place,' and he will be saved endless time and worry. First, haw 
the homestead situated as centrally as possible, so that time occupied in going to and 
returning from work will be reduced to a minimum. Have a blacksmith ’s shop, and 
equip it with the necessary tools and a good assortment of nails, bolts, screws, washers, 
etc.. Keep a few well -seasoned posts on hand, also a good wire strainer for effecting 
repairs which become necessary from time to time. Convenient gates that are easily 
opened and large openings in fences through which one can take the widest implement 
without dismantling will prove the means of saving much time. Now” that the motor car 
is so universally used, the farm will not be complete unless a motor ramp is provided. 
Plenty of shed room for implements will prove a good investment. After a machine 
has finished its work for the season, take a note of any parts that are worn out or broken, 
and order them just prior to the next occasion on winch the machine will be needed. 
Provide the ltoraes with warm and comfortable quarters, and place the chaff shed in such 
a position that it will facilitate feeding. If a tractor is used, see that it is overhauled 
before the busy seasons commence. On most farms a flock of sheep is a necessity. 
Sheep assist in tlie cultivation of the land, and supply the homestead with meat. Fowls, 
cows, and pigs are also worthy of consideration. A diary in which is recorded the 
history of the various paddocks, livestock, &<*., will prove most valuable, and in later 
years made interesting reading. Pay as many accounts as possible by cheque. The 
heels are of considerable assistance in compiling income tax returns." Discussing the 
paper, Mr. Carmichael thought fanners should take more care in keeping a set of books 
of the various farm transactions. For the moving of implements from one part of the 
farm to another Mr. Bray suggested a. race. (Secretary, Mr. E. Carmichael, Jamestown.) 

BELAL1E WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 17.95iu.). 

July 8th. — Present: 28 members. 

Tiie Development of Infant Training to the Present Time. — Mrs. Moy read the 
following paper: — "Education, in the sense of preparation for life, must be as old as* 
mankind, because the continuity of the human race would have been impossible if father 
and mother had not taught son and daughter how to provide the necessaries of life. 
Each individual family in the earliest days received its education at home, but soon 
after thte discovery of the art of writing, with its essential complement, the art of 
reading, the advantage of collective instruction by specially qualified persons must have 
soon become apparent. Schools being co-eval with civilisation, it seems rather remark- 
able that the idea of sending infants to school should be so very modem. Still, when 
we realise how precious the little one is to its mother, we can imagine how grudgingly 
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she hands over her care. Mothers must be convinced that the teacher is a competent, 
lovable, and understanding person, who will deal wisely and gently with her child. 
In the year 1769 a man who took great interest in infants was discovered in the name 
of Frederick Oberlin; he also had met a lady named Sarah Banzel, whom he appointed 
as a conductress of early youth. So much did this lady do for t(he betterment of 
Infant Schools that “The Medal of Honor" was conferred on her by the French people. 
The little ones were assembled in airy, spacious rooms and watched closely. Amusement 
played a great part in the scheme. The children were taken for long walks by the 
teachers and made to find flowers which had been described to them. About 1800, a 
managing director of a spinning mill began a series of industrial and social develop- 
ment. In order to make the cotton industry pay, children were required to go to work 
at the ages of 6, 7, and 8 years respectively. The famous Frederick Oberlin, who had 
■done so much in reforming children’s life, advised parents to keep their children at 
school until they were 10 years old. There they were taught reading and writing from 
5 years to 10 years. About this time Oberlin had a large playground and building 
erected. The children were admitted at tlie age of 3 years, and were constantly superin- 
tended to prevent the infants acquiring any bad habits, also to form their dispositions 
and to mutual kindness towards each other. No punishments wfere allowed in Oberlin 
and Sarah Benzel’s school. The importance of training the mind young was stressed 
when the children were allowed to enter at 3 years. There were no books, children were 
taught by common objects. About this time some infant teachers reverted to the rod, 
consequently thtey lost favor. A great philosopher named Frederick Froebel seems to 
have understood the child much more intimately than most men. He says: ‘We grant 
space and time to young plants and animals, so that they will grow properly and 
develop well. Infants are incapable of receiving instruction given to older children. 
When children play together (that is, without older people watching) they sharpen 
each other effectively. For the one does not surpass the other in depth of invention, 
and there is among them no assumption of superiority one over the other, only love, 
candor, and free questionings and answers. All parents know that the elder child 
does not learn as quickly as the succeeding ones. Training children is vastly different 
from teaching them. Froebels’ kindergartens, or ‘Children’s Gardens/ were beginning 
to flourish. The teachter was the centre of attraction and was always in the limelight. 
She was to be bright, sympathetic, attractive in her dress, and the children liked to 
hear her talk. The present day kindergarten provides small chairs and tables, play 
aprons, little buckets and spades. This all lends an air of development to the children's 
minds. During Froebel 's timte came a marvel of the age in the person of Dr. Marie 
Montessori. Students came from all over the world to see her methods and attend her 
training schools. Her schools were called Bambini, and were situated in the poorer 
quarters of the city in Italy. She was a medical doctor, and Dr. Seguin gave her the 
advantage of his tnaatment of mentally defectives. She improved on his methods by 
providing material for these children to such an extent that these subnormal children 
were able to pass the ordinary school examination. Having succeeded so far, the idea 
came to her that she might do the same with ordinary normal children, though younger. 
The Montessori teaches, observes, directs, but in such a quiet manner that one does not 
notice her in the room. The children are so intent on their work that they pay no 
attention to anyone coming or going. The Montessori school gives the greatest freedom 
to the child. Each child recognises that the other child's interests are as important 
as his own. He marches to music, is told stories, sings the nurstery rhymes, has a 
swing or a see-saw, and not a word about lessons. He learns his reading sounds by 
sense, touching sandpaper letters, over and over again. Everything which can be 
taught by touch and the senses is done. In conclusion, if our great grandfathers were 
to re-visit the scenes of long ago, they would be amazed at the rushing through the 
air at incredible speed, at telephone wires and thousands of wonders of electricity. All 
these have been accomplished by observing the laws of nature and studying them. 
Now the great advances which h&vo been made in child study are no greater than 
these things, which can be brought about by honestly and sincerely studying the ways 
of the little ones. That, is the essence of present infant training." 

CALTOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.94in.). 

Meeting held August 18th. Present: 28 members. Addresses on the subject, “The 
Value of Crop Competitions," were delivered by Messrs. E. L. Orchard (District 
Instructor) and A. J. Symonds. Mr. R. Wilkinson offered a trophy for the crop com- 
petition which the Branch decided to hold. (Secretary, Mr. R, Wilkinson.) 


EVERARD EAST. 

August 6th. — Present: 12 members and visitors. 

C. Hughes read a paper, “Which is the Best Breed of Fowl for the Farm." He 
favored the Barred Rock, because they were fair layers, good table birds, and did net 
on to sheds and haystacks. Mr. Hentschke recommended Black Orpington hens crossed 
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with a Minorca cock. General opinion was in favor of Black Orpingtons. Mr. G. Reinke 
then read a short paper, “How Long Does it Take Wheat to Malt?" After digging 
up seed he was of the opinion that it took from 10 to 14 days to malt. Where seed was 
only just covered it was quite sound and good, but any grain sown deep had grown, and 
when sown at medium depth perished. Mr. Colton said where he had sown deep the 
crop had come up, one float of his combine had become strained and did not go in as 
deeply as the rest, that strip had only half come up. Other members said that deep 
sowing had grown better this year, but most seasons shallow sowing seemed to be best. 
(Secretary, Mt. F. Hughes, Blyth.) 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16.44in.). 

August 22nd. 

The Salk of Farm-grown Produce. — Mr. J. Gale read the following paper: — 
“Most of the products grown on the farm have to be sold to buyers who decide the 
price they will pay and the farmer has to take the price that is offered. The farmers 
in South Australia are most up to date in their methods of farming, with the result 
that they get a large yield at the least possible cost pet acre. We have Agricultural 
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Parmsts’ Day, November 18th, 1980. Baling Glover Hay. 

Bureaus, Agricultural Shows, Crop Competitions, Fallow Competitions, Better Farming 
Trains, helping us to co-operate to grow larger and better crops, but when the crop is 
ready for market, each farmer offers his wheat separately in small quantities. The 
farmer doe 3 not take sufficient interest in the financial side of his business. The unionist 
has secured a uniform wage, and one cannot get a man below the basic wage, or a worker 
in the shearing-shed or factory without his union ticket. If the primary producers of 
Australia were united we would enjoy much better conditions than we do to-day. All 
other classes in the community, whether labor or capital, are organised, and use their 
weight in their own particular interest, which is often to our disadvantage financially. 
The primary producer should unite as he does in the Bureau to improve liis method of 
production, to improve the marketing and financial side of his farm. If the producers 
of Australia were properly organised, they could have their own representatives watching 
their interests at home and overseas. The marketing of products such as barley, oats, 
skins, meat, butter, eggs, and dried fruit could be improved by the better organisation 
of the producer. The prices for farm products have fallen very low,, and. the only way 
to make the farm profitable is to reduce production costs, and, if possible, increase yields 
per acre.” The paper provoked & keen discussion. (Secretary, Mr. F. Chick.) 

JAMESTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

Meeting held June 29th. Present: 15 members. Mr. J. O. Hatter (District Dairy 
Instructor) delivered an address, “Animal Nutrition.* * 

On July 29th Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture, delivered an address, 
illustrated with lantern slides, “The World’s Position of Wheat.” Twenty-two members 
and 40 visitors attended. 
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Fourteen members attended the meeting held on August 25th, when the following 
papers were read and discussed: — “Vegetable Gardening,” Mr. W. Symonds, and “Care 
and Managnient of Agricultural Machinery,” Mr. G. Napper. ( Secretary y Mr. A. 
Bowness.) 


MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 16.87in.). 

Meeting held August 9th. Present: Mr. G. Goodridge (Chair) and eight members. 
An interesting paper, “Rural Conditions in England,” was presented by Mr. T. Lloyd. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Edwards.) 


MURRAY TOWN. 

Meeting held March 8th. Present: Nine members and three visitors. Mr. T. 
Drummond read a paper, “The Sunshine Header.” (Secretary, Mr. E. B. Pitman.) 


NELSHABY WOMEN'S. 

August 7th. — Present: 15 members and visitors. 

The Secretary read a paper, “Hints on Jam Making,” given by Mrs. E. McCall at 
the Annual Congress last year. The paper was freely discussed, but members were of 
opinion that home-made jams and preserves were less expensive than buying the ready- 
made goods. Mr. K. Nota.il read a paper on “The Flower Garden. The Secretary 
contributed a paper on the “Art of Dressing.” (Secretary, MSss A. Lawrie.) 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 17.02in.). 

August 5th. — Present : 12 members and visitors. 

Preparations for Droughts. — Mr. L. Simmonds read the following paper: — “In a 
lesser or greater degree, droughts affect every industry, and are the controlling factor 
in the law of supply and demand. The possibility of drought causes preparations to 
be made to guard against them in many ways. By fallowing, the fanner assists the 
soil to retain moisture which is the controlling factor of successful agriculture in a dry 
country. Also, fertilisers and new varieties of wheat help to reduce the effects of drought. 
The dry year of 1914 cost the settlers in new districts and the Government thousands 
of pounds, and the last three years have been a repetition of that experience. If 
farming had been carried on in the good years with the fear of a drought being 
experienced the next year, better provision for fodder supplies could have been made. 
Fallow well and early, and conserve all fodder available in good seasons. Oftrky chaff 
mixed with oats makes an excellent food, and horses work well on it. If properly covered 
with straw cocky chaff will keep for years and prove a valuable asset in times of drought. 
A few stacks of straw are of a great value, and if salt is sprinkled occasionally over the 
straw as it is being stacked, its palatability will be increased. Whenever possible, 
every farmer should store more hay than will be fed in the year immediately succeeding 
the harvest in whicn the hay is cut. Try and conserve a supply which will last over 
two years. Saving oats and barley in good years is a suggestion well worth the con- 
sideration of every farmer. Moat farmers on newly settled land are not in a position 
to store fodder, but the lessons of the last three years should teach every producer the 
advantage of preparing for drought.” (Secretary, Mr. S. Pengiily.) 

YANDIAH. 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting, the Secretary read the annual report and 
balance-sheet, officers were elected, and a programme of meetings arranged for the next 
session. (Secretary, Mr. F. Jettner.) 

LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

AUBURN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 24.12iu.). 

August 19th. — Present : 12 members and four visitors. 

Poultry Keeping.— The meeting was held at Mrs. Kelly’s residence. Members 
inspected the poultry pens. In discussing the management of the birds, Mrs* Kelly said 
the pens should face the north, or north-east. She advised the provision of plenty of 
scratching litter in the pens to keep down the condition of the birds. The birds were 
fed on wheat, and at midday they were given finely chopped green feed. Mash was 
fed every other morning and plenty of , shell grit and fresh water were always available. 
Mrs, Kelly made a practice of not keeping the birds after they were Wot years old. The 
incubators and brooders were also inspected. The chicks were fed on rolled oats and 
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No. 1 chick fool, with warm water to drink. After they were three weeks old No. 2 
cluck food was given and the chicks were allowed the run of the scratching pen. 
(Secretary, Mrs. B. Burfield.) 

On August 15th Miss E. Campbell, of the Education Department, gave au address, 
4 i Home Economics.” There was an excellent attendance, including members from the 
Baddleworth and Wirrulia Women’s Brandies. 

HANSON. 

An excellent * meeting was held on August 4th. The meeting took the form of a 
debate, the subject being, “Is the land in this district too dear”? Speakers debating 
the affirmative were Messrs. C. Turner, J. Hogan, W. Wooilacott, and H. Schumacher, 
whilst the negative was supported by the following members from Black Springs: — 
Messrs. C. Heinrich, H. Rodda, It. Turner, and J. Howard. Black Springs won the 
debate by *cight points, totals being — affirmative, ,‘U7 ; negative, ?>55. The Rev. Lawson, 
of Kooringa, adjudicated the debate. (Secretary, Mr. J. Boehm.) 

LIGHT’S PASS. 

The meeting held on August 4th was attended by 40 members and visitors. Papers 
on price fixing w f ere read by Messrs. C. Verral and N. Mader. An interesting debate 
followed, the general opinion being that so long as prices fixed were reasonable and 
growers stood firm to their agreements and did not under sell, there would be beneficial 
results. (Secretary, Mr. C. Verral.) 



MUWDALLA AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Field Oaf, Horember 12th, 1920. Visitors inspecting Subterranean Clover and Grass Pastors. 

MODBURY. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Golden Grove on August 6th, there 
lieing present 11 menu hers and six visitors. An address, “Fodder Crops and Their 
<kiltivation, ” was delivered by Mr. \V. «T. SpafTonl (Deputy Director of Agriculture). 
(Secretary, Mr. M. Murphy.) 


OWEN. 

August 6th. — Present : 15 members and 100 visitors. 

Annual Meeting. — The annual social in connection with the activities of the local 
Branch was held in the institute on August 6th. The Chairman of the Advisory Board 
(Mr, F. Coleman) addressed a large gathering* of members and visitors on the subject, 
4 * How to Use Your Bureau.” He stressed the importance of farmers utilising their 
sidelines, particularly dairying, in view of the depression of the wheat market and the 
anuual shortage of dairy produce in South Australia. Mr. W. Johnson (District Agri- 
cultural Instructor) and Mr. W. Brownrigg "Agricultural Instructor for Eyre Peninsula) 
wore also present. The retiring Secretary (Mr. A. N. Freebaim) gave a report on the 
Bureau’s activities for the past year. Prizes won in connection with the Baloklava 
District Wheat Crop Competition w^ere presented by Mr. F. Coleman, the successful 
competitors being, first, Mr. J. Hark ness ; second, Mr. W. MePharlin ; third, Mr. B. Reid. 
Representatives from the Alma, Bal&klava, and Nantawarra Bureau Branches were 
present. A# musical and elocutionary programme was provided. Supper was served by 
the ladies, after which the evening concluded with a dance. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bowyer.) 
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PENWORTHAM. 

The meeting of August 7th was held at Seven Hills, and was attended by 25 members 
and a large number of visitors, including members from the Clare and Watervale Branches. 
Addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. J. Sp afford and W. C. Johnston, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (Secretary, Mr. A. Jenner.) 

RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.86in.). 

Mr. D. Hannaford presided over an attendance of 27 members and 134 visitors at 
the meeting held on August 11th, when Mr. B. Crewe, of tha Vacuum Oil Co., gave an 
address, illustrated with moving pictures, “Oil and Its Products.” (Secretary, Mr. O. 
Longbottom.) 


SADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

Eleven members and visitors attended the meeting held on August 8th, when an instruc- 
tive paper, “Sport and Recreation in Conjunction with Farming” was contributed by 
the Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell. 

TARLEE (Average annual rainfall, 18.16iu.). * 

Meeting held July 8th. Present: 15 members and two visitors. Papers on the 
subject, “Systems of Marketing Wheat,” were contributed by Messrs. G. Cornish and 
L. M. Molineux. 

Sixteen members attended the meeting lucid on July 29th, when Messrs. A. Hill and 
N. Clarke read papers, “Farm Side Lines.” 

A further meeting was held on August 19th, when W. C. Johnson (District 
Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Weeds and Grasses.” (Secretary, Mr. 
D. Belly, Giles Corner.) 

TRURO (Average annual rainfall, 20.21in.). 

August llth. — Present: 24 members. 

Dairying as a Farm Side Line. — The following paper was contribued by Mr. J. 
Miller: — “Dairying as a side line on the farm is not only a payable proposition, but a 
necessity, inasmuch as it provides three of the valuable foods of life in milk, cream, and 
butter. The fortnightly cream cheques are also a great help in the home in making 
ends meet. In the skim milk we have a food which is unequalled in the raining of young 
pigs. The number of *cows which a farmer should keep will depend largely upon the 
size of his holding and the help of his family. I would suggest for an average farmer 
the keeping of five cows, and an attempt should be made to keep four in milk. The cows 
should be milked regularly, thoroughly, and quickly. For the most suitable breed of 
cattle I favor the milking Shorthorn. This type of animal, when it has served its 
purpose as a milker, can be fattened and sold to the butcher at a good figure. There 
is also a better demand for a good Shorthorn calf than for those of most other breeds. 
During that part of the season when feed in the paddocks is scarce cows should be fed 
twice daily on chaffed hay and crushed oats (cocky chaff in drought years only). Every 
farmer should endeavor to grow all the fodder, otherwise the keeping of any kind of stock 
will not be profitable. Some farmers will feed a useless horse on hay, yet expect the 
cows to maintan their condition and produce milk on cocky chaff with a very small 
allowance of bran. A cow should be fattened and sold to the butcher after she attains 
the age of 12 years. If possibtej a small paddock should be reserved for the cows close 
to the homestead so that time will be saved by having the cows handy at milking time. 
A cow should be given at least six weeks rest before calving, and two weeks prior to 
that six weeks should be allowed for drying off. I do not favor a cow having a calf 
more often than every 18 months. A heifer should be at least three years old before 
she has her first calf ; if the heifer is allowed to get in calf when too young her growth 
will be very much checked. Great care should be taken with the milking of the heifer, 
there are many good cows spoilt by neglect during their early life. Such troubles 
as blind teats, calloused udders, &c., develop from neglect. The young calf should be given 
new milk for at least the flrst 14 days of its life, and then gradually weaned on to 
separated milk with a little Meggitt ’s meal added, and fed until it is three months old, 
when it can be turned out, providing there is good feed in the paddock. If a calf is 
intended for market, then very often it pays to sell before they are three months old. 
A young calf will often learn to drink much easier if given its own mother's milk for 
the first few drinks. If a heifer calf is to be reared, it should be handled quietly at 
periods during its young life, so that when it has its first calf little trouble will be needed 
in getting it to stand quietly to be milked. I do not favor leg-roping cows, the rope only 
makes them kick more, and if cows get at all upset they will not give their milk freely*” 
(Secretary, Mr. L. Davis.) 
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WASLEYS. 

Mr. E, Fischer presided over an attendance of 40 members at the meeting held on 
August 34th, when Mr. F. Gilbert, lecturer on Poultry at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, gave an address, illustrated with lantern slides. In the course of the address 
he emphasised the necessity of producing the infertile egg, as was essential for export 
purposes. He advised selecting the best hens and male birds for breeding. The good hens 
could be judged by their heads. If hens and cock birds were allowed their freedom 
together often the hens stole their nests and hatched chicks of an inferior nature, similar 
to herself, as would be a spring layer, which is not to be recommended, as it is a poor 
lien that isn't laying during spring. The younger birds should not lx? allowed to feed 
with the older birds. Select the best birds after six weeks and concentrate on them. 
Change of fodders was necessary. The morning feed should be an. easily digestible one, 
such as bran and pollard mash, green feed at midday; barley and oats could be fed as 
a change, but fowls should not be kept or* these grains for any length of time, as they 
caused digestive trouble; malt barley was preferable to Cape barley. If birds were 
uoused they should be supplied with meat food, also shell grit should be given, as 1371bs. 
of carbonate of lime was utilised by 100 fowls producing 100 eggs annually. Care must 
be taken of eggs for incubation purposes, and if kept for any length of time prior to 
being placed in the incubator, should l>c covered, to prevent moisture evaporation. 
After eggs are placed in the incubator, two days should elapse before being turned. 
The airing should be increased as the hatch progi esses. The chicks should be separated 
as soon as the sexes can be determined. (Secretary, Mr. (\ Currie.) 


WATERVALE (Average annual rainfall, 27.24m.). 

June 16th. — Present; 27 members. 

Cultivation jn Relation to Vineyards, Dealing Principally with Conservation 
of MolstiTvE. — Mr. T. Sobels read the following paper: — ‘ * Vines that are cultivated 
require cultivation for a variety of reasons, the main reason being that they are placed 
under natural conditions, consequently they have a keener struggle for existence. In a 
dry country, one of the chief difficulties is the absorption of a sufficient quantity of 
moisture. We are told that average plants will contain from 70 per efcnt. to 80 per 
cent, of water. Moisture is constantly evaporating through the leaves, and this loss 
has to be made up by other absorption. It is estimated that to produce one ton of 
hay it requires approximately 250 tons of water, and 1 in. of rain represents 100 tons 
to the acre. Therefore, if no losses vtere to occur and the rain fell as required, a 
rainfall of about 2 Jin. would be sufficient. Only about one quarter of the rainfall 
is used by the plants, fully one-half is lost by evaporation, and the rest soaks away. 
Therefore our main object is to prevent as mu *h of this evaporation as possibles So 
far as cultivation is concerned, it may be divided into two parts. Firstly, the storage 
in the soil of as much moisture as the rainfall will allow, and secondly, the prevention 
of tin* loss of this moisture as far as possible until the succeeding rainy season. At 
the end of autumn the soil has become more or less consolidated. Every operation 
after the bursting of the buds naturally tends to increase this. Summer cultivation is 
shallow, simply a stirring of the surface, leaving it hard and solid Indow. Even sundy 
soils, as a rule, contain a certain per cent, of clay, tending to set them on the surface. 
As soon as the rain falls in winter, the surface being hard, the greater percentage of 
water simply runs away, particularly on slopes, and even if level the water collects on 
the surface and much again evaporates without going any depth. If, however, the 
soil is brokfcu up to get below the summer cultivation, the greater part of it soaks into 
the soil. Therefore 1 would advise the breaking up of a vineyard as early as possible, 
according, of course, to the district and rainfall. There is no doubt, however, that 
whatever precaution is taken the moisture that is in the soil must diminish. Firstly, 
by evaporation, owing to rise in temperature as the summer advances; secondly, by the 
action of violent winds; thirdly, by the gradual heating of the soil by the direct rays 
of tin' sun; and fourthly, robbing of moisture by weeds and any other foreign growth. 
The latter, of course, we are able to deal with. The action of cultivution is not 
confined entirely to the storing of moisture, by the cultivation of the soil we force 
the plants to send their roots down deeper than they otherwise would do. Plants 
require nn abundant supply of free oxygen, and soils which arc not cultivated become 
rich in carbon di-oxide, owing to the respiration of root gases. Scientists have told us 
that 10 per cent, of carbon di-oxide is contained in pasture land. This tends to cripple 
the plants and hinders their growth, hence breaking up of the soil exposes their lower 
layers and sets free the poisonous gas. Cultivation may toe divided into three stages, 
viz., winter, spring, and summer. The winter cultivation is given as early as possible 
after the ground becomes ploughabto, and is only necessary to the dryer districts. 
Hpring ploughing is mostly practised here, and should be of a good depth, varying from 
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4in. to 6in. In trellised vines the crown should be made in the etentre of the rows* 
throwing the furrow away from the vines, plough as closely to the vines as possible,, 
then the remaining land is taken away by the hoTsc hoe* Latter on this should be 
ploughed bade, leaving a furrow in the centre of the rows, which is worked over by the use 
of the harrows and cultivator. In bush vines in this district only one ploughing has 
been found necessary, and that is to strike out or crown up one row, leaving the furrow 
on the next, the remaining land being taken away by the horse hote. Each row is done 
every alternate year in this manner; one row is backed up and the other ploughed 
away, and so on. Before summer cultivation I recommend the use of the harrow. 
This not only pulverises the surface, but assists the cultivator to do the work more 
thoroughly and lessens the wear and tear of implements. The number of times you 
cultivate in summer depends chiefly on weeds and the season. Loosen up the soil after 
every rain where practical, to prevent as much evaporation as possible. Summer culti- 
vation places a loose layer on the surface, which sometimes encourages the growth of 
surface roots, but the deep winter or spring ploughing tends to destroy these, so the 
deeper one can force the roots of a vine down the better will they withstand droughty 
conditions, the small surface roots being of no value. In an uncultivated soil much 
loss is due to capillarity. When a soil sets hard it forms a crust, on the surface 4 and 
although the particles tend to cohere, you never obtain a perfectly compact mass* 
The soil is really perforated with a series of minute tubes connecting the lower strata 
of the soil with the atmosphere, and through fhtese tubes the moisture is constantly 
rising and is lost by evaporation from the surface. Breaking up the surface remedies 
*his, and practically the only loss will then be by evaporation from the surface layers. 
Shallow cultivation in the summer, leaving a lower layer on the surface, acts in much 
the same way as a mulch . 1 9 


WILLI AMSTOWN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 27.84in.). 

Mrs. Rowe presided over an attendance of 10 members at the meeting held on August 
6th. Mrs. Hill tabled recipes and samples of marmalade and pickles. Mrs. Wild gave 
a demonstration of root grafting. (Secretary, Mrs. C. Gundy.) 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

ARTHURTON (Average annual rainfall 16in. to 17in.). 

The meeting of August 4th was held at the residence of Mr. L. Larasbed. Mr. J. 
Hentschke presided over an attendance of 21 members and five visitors. An address, 
“Improving the Farm Flock , 99 was delivered by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director 
of Agriculture). (Secretary, Mr. T. Howlett, Moonta.) 

BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.67in.). 

August 7th. — Present : 14 members and three visitors. 

Pick ai sing for the Farmer. — Mr. O. Boundy contributed the following paper: — “For 
breeding purposes I prefer the Old Spot mother, the sows are very quiet and rear large 
litters, and crossed with the Duroc- Jersey boar produce quick growing pigs, which 
develop a good side of bacon. Pig gracing has many advantages over sty and yard 
rearing. Properly carried out it is more profitable and far less laborious than intensive 
hand feeding. From the time it is born thte sucker learns to root and fossick for 
itself, and thus naturally becomes hardy, healthy, and less susceptible to swine fever; 
and the mother will, as a rule, throw biggeT litters and rear more of the youngsters. 
than when confined in small spaces for a long time. It is advisable, however, to move 
the sow into a sty, with a protective beam 5in, from the ground, a few days before 
farrowing, and leave her there for about a week after the young are born. This? 
ensures protection from possible bad weather and from interference by other pigs 
during farrowing. If this is done, care should be taken not to change the diet too 
suddenly and not to overfeed. Pigs will put on weight more quickly when fossicking 
in good pasture, such as lucernte or Gape barley, but growing or fattening pigs, 
especially the latter, should be given an additional grain ration of, say, crushed data, 
wheat, barley, or peas; charcoal and old bones should also be fed. All grain footf 
should be crushed; feeding whole grain is wasteful; and & plentiful supply of fresh 
water should always .be available, whether in yards or pasture. Shelter -sheds should' 
be provided in the paddocks, and shady trees are almost an essential in hot weather. 
Where pigB are grazed, greater numbers can be raised With the same manpower than 
when in confined quarters. Feeding costs are greatly reduced, the bacon or pork will 
be firmer with moite tendency to streak, the necessity for milk is eliminated, thought 
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milk is always a valuable food, arid the stock, when fit for market, can stand the 
journey without hardship. As live weight increases the greater the quantity of feed 
required to maintain the pig at his existing weight. Five pounds of corn, or its 
equivalent, will produce a pound of gain in a young pig; it will take nearly that to 
keep a 2001b. pig at the poundage; the younger they are when they reach the 1201b. 
(dressed) weight the more profitable. A pig that is putting on l$lbs. per day is 
showing more profit per pound of feed eaten than one that is increasing at lib. or less. 
The pig farmer ought to make more use of ashes. Pigs ape often seen picking up all 
kinds of rubbish, and afterwards are found to be suffering from stomach trouble. This 
habit i>oints to some deficiency in the food; the animals are looking for something 
lo balance fhe ration. Those fed largely on make will particularly develop a craving 
for rubbish. The remedy is a heap of ashes placed in a dry spot Jiandy to the pigs. 
Pigs relish ashes, and the younger they get the habit of eating them the better. There 
will be no indigestion and no signs of constipation. There will be no pig eating if 
the sows have been brought up on ashes. It is a good thing to mix a little salt with 
the ash uow and again . 99 (Secretary, Mr. G. L. Tucker.) 


BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.88in.). 

August 21st. — Present: 10 members. 

Mr. Trengove, in introducing for discussion the subject 4 4 Fodder Conservation , 9 9 said, 
in good seasons, many fanners were apt to neglect this most important aspect of 
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farm management. It was always advisable to stack in heaps, well protected from the 
weather, as much cocky chaff as possible. During winter, cattle and young horses did 
very well on it. A stack of either barley or oaten hay would also prove a valuable 
standby. A good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. L. Simon.) 


KILKERRAN. 

Thirteen members attended the meeting held on August 12th. Mr. A. Sawade read 
papers entitled "The Economic Position of the Farmer" and "Tractor v. Horses" from 
the Journal of Agriculture. A good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. A. S. Dutschke,. 
Maitland.) 

PASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15.67in.). 

August oth. — Present: 18 members. 

Drills and the Combine. — Mr. W. Cox, in reading a paper on this subject, said 
the combine had proved of very considerable benefit to the settler on new lands, because' 
of the fact that he could do two operations in one, save the expense of an extra machine 
and extra labor, and work over comparatively rough land. He gave preference to the 
spring tooth combine, because it made an ideal seed bed, and it was able to cope with 
rubbish, such as straw and busthes, much better than any drill. Again, with the combine,, 
one was always up with the work; in wet weather, if using the cultivator and drill and 
a heavy rain fell, it would perhaps be some time before one could get on the land, and 
the fallow that had only been cultivated would in all probability have to be worked 
again. With the combine some farmers were inclined to expect too much from it, they 
asked it to do more than the machine was intended to do. They expected the combine 
to cut up a strong growth of weeds and still do justice to sowing the seed. If it could 
be avoided, the combine should not be used for working the fallow'. The combine was 
a machine which was greatly abused. The tynes became strained when working hard 
ground, which resulted in the seed being buried unevenly and at too great a depth. The 
drill could be used to excellent advantage for sowing cereals for early feed on stubble 
land before rain. He inclined to the belief that crops sown with a drill gave better 
returns than those sown with a combine, but the advantage of the latter outweighed any 
increase in yield that might be obtained from the use of the former. (Secretary, Mr. 
J. Prouse.) 


PETERSVILLE. 

August 5th. — Present: Nine members. 

Mr. R. Dutschke read a paper, "The Effect of Super on Crop Growth," which 
aroused' an interesting discussion. Discussing the advisability of harrowing a growing 
crop during August, members were of the opinion that if the harrows were not too 
hoavy and the ground not too dry, the harrowing would prove of benefit to the crop. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Dtitschke, Ardrossan.) 


SOUTH KILKERRAN. 

In the presence of a large attendance of members and visitors, an officer of the Royal 
Automobile Association delivered an address, illustrated with moving pictures. (Secretary,. 
Mr. H. Schrapel.) 


YORKETOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17.04in.). 

August 12 th. 

The meeting took the form of a "Question Box." "Is it possible for pickled barley 
to come up without taking root!" Answer: "Yes, but it will not live." "When is 
it best to start shearing?" Answer: "The condition of the wool will help to deter- 
mine that question. When the wool has a healthy appearance is the best time." 
"Does it pay to skirt fleeces?" Answer: "Yes, skirt lightly, and take out backs that 
are dirty." "Does it make any difference to the price of wool if bales are made to 
weight of 4ewts. or over?" Answer: "No." "What is a good remedy for a horse 
that is rubbing hair off itself?" Answer: "Get a stick of strong tobacco, put it in 
lgall. of water, and bring this to the boil. Wash the horse with this solution, and it 
will effect a cure." "What is the correct amount of wheat to sow in this district!" 
Answer: "The season is the leading factor. If it is a dry season and late, 801bs. to 
901bs. of the late varieties, 901bs. of early varieties. If the season is favorable, 601bs. 
of stooling varieties and 901bs. of those that do not stook greatly was adrited. The 
same remarks apply to barley. The character of the seed has a marked effect on results, 
Especially under favorable conditions." "Does it pay to pmne tomato plants!" 
Answer: "Yes. The Early Dwarf is one of the best varieties for this district." "Is 
horse manure best for cucumbers?" Answer: "No. Pig manure is better, because it 
is not 86 heating. Sow tomatoes on a patch that has had cabbages on it as previous 
crop." Mr. A, Heitmann explained the use of "hot*kaps" and their advantage* 
( Secretary, Mr. C. Stead.) - 
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WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, 17.03in.). 

Meeting held July 14th at Mr. F. Anderson's homestead. The following papers were 
read: — “The Open Market for the Disposal of Farm Produce ,' 9 Mr. L. Slade, and 
“Pooling Farm Produce," by Mr. F. Anderson. A keen discussion followed. Twenty ‘two- 
members and four visitors attended. (Secretary, Mr. H. Cornish, Stansbury.) 


WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, 17.03in.). 

Mr. C. F. Anderson (Acting Poultry Expert) delivered an address, “Eggs and 
Poultry, ’ ’ at the meeting held on August 11th, which was attended by 17 members and 
four visitors. (Secretary, Mr. 11. Cornish, Stansbury.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GOODE. 

Insurance Against Drought. — The following paper was read by Mr. A. Brown: — 
“Farmers of Australia as a whole have had very lucrative seasons. But it cannot be 
denied that lean seasons or absolute failures have also been the lot of the Australian 
farmers. Having these two extremes in mind, it is a matter of wonder to me that 
among all the farmers who have sufiVred these periodical losses someone has not thought 
of a way to provide during their bounteous seasons for the lean years which are sure 
to follow. We have very good examples in the friendly societies where the members* 
though not sick or ailing in any way, put their equal share into a fund to enable them 
when sickness comes to pay for their doctors and medicines, and also draw sufficient 
out per week to keep the house going during their illness, llad the farmer started on 
the same lines, say, 20 years ago, a huge sum of money would now l A3 available. 
Anyone who has gone through the last four years and suffered the hardships which this 
prolonged drought has entailed, will agree that although the State Bank and the Govern 
mailt have done their very best for the drought stricken farmer, an insurance fund of their 
own, where they were fully entitled to draw a certain sum per acre sown, would be very 
much preferable to asking the State Bank for advances or the Government to assist. 
By the latest reports it seems that it is not only droughts that we have to provide 
against, but prices of wheat, which stand to-day 50 per cent, under production cost. 
The remedy lies, in my opinion, in insuring against loss by drought, or loss by prices 
being below production costs. I will, therefore, commence by using as an illustration 
a 4N,000,000bush. harvest in South Australia; I would then, by Act of Parliament, 
compel all farmers to leave with the pool or the merchants ^d. per bushel, that would 
amount to £100,000. The Government would be asked to subsidise this amount by 10s. 
in the pound. This amount would be loaned to tflie Government for three veaHs, 
adding the same amount to it each year plus interest. At the end of the three years 
we would have just on half a million pounds. With that capital we could commence 
to operate, as cost per acre also returns per acre varies in different localities, so, of 
course, would returns per acre irom the insurance fund also vary. In localities around 
here I consider 500 acres as much as a man can handle at seeding time on his own. 
Properly put in that man should receive 10s. per aero (£250), or equal to £5 per week, 
if a total failure is recorded. In other localities, where tffe cost of working the ground 
and extra seed and super is required, the returns should be up to £1 per acre per year. 
It must be here understood that any sum drawn for sale of wheat would be deducted 
from this amount. Should any farmer be in the happy position of not having to draw 
at fill, a bonus at the end of each five years would be paid to him. Extra allowance 
would be made for farmers with help for extra acreage, approximately 5s. per acre 
between the 500 acre and 1,000 acre mark. The present agricultural instructors would 
be the judges in their respective districts to see that proper attention would be given 
to the preparation of the land and the seeding thereof." 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 2(i.56in.). 

August 7th. — Present: 10 members. 

Replying to a question as to whether top-dressing had any effect on increasing the 
size of sheep, most members were of the opinion that since applying artificial manure 
to pasture lands in the Green Patch district the size of the sheep had considerably 
increased. Mr. P. Sinclair said it was difficult to increase the quantity of the wool and 
quality of the fleece without decreasing the size of the carcass. Codlin Moth . — This 
subject was also introduced for discussion. It was reported that although in some 
instances stronger solutions of arsenate of lead had been sprayed on the trees, codlin 
infested fruit was still in evidence. As a further precaution it was suggested that 
cases which had contained fruit should be dipped in a solution of salt and water. 
(Secretary, Mr. C. Whilias, Port Lincoln.) 
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KYANCUTTA. 

The inaugural meeting of the above Branch was held on August 12th* Twenty-four 
names wferc enrolled as foundation members, and six new members were added to the 
list at this meeting. Mr. F. Daniels was elected Chairman and Mr. D. Fitzgerald Secre- 
tary. It was decided to hold meetings on the first Tuesday in each month, and that 
for tlta months of December and January the Branch would go into recess. 


MALTEE. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Branch, which was held on August 7th, the report of 
the past year's work was presented by the Secretary, and officers elected for the ensuing 
term of office. (Secretary, Mr. E. Schwarz.) 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.89in.). 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held at the residence of Mr. D. Ramsey. 
The President (Mr. P. Story) presided over an attendance of 17 members and 15 
visitors. The Secretary (Mr. G. Smith, of Cowell) presented the annual report, which 
shouted a gratifying Increase in the attendauce at meetings from eight to 14. * 


MOUNT HOPE. 

August 5th. — Present: Nine members. 

Advice to Sheep Owners. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. D. Speed said much 
publicity had been given to the necessity for advancing the wool industry, and the 
public were quite familiar with tike slogans ‘ * Wear more wool ' ' and * ‘ Use more wooL ’ ' 
The speaker thought that some attention should be given to tike need for developing 
a higher-priced wool. The fine- wool led sheep produced a heavy fleece. A point that 
growers would do well to bear in mind was the importance of marketing wool of a 
uniform quality. Wool of the latter type was certain to realise the best price. Their 
district was ideal for tlie production of a fine medium type of wool, and farmers should 
mate tlivir flocks with that object in view. Tin? Secretary, Mr. J. Vigar, presented the 
annual report, and officers were elected. 


PYGERY. 

August 5th. — Present: 19 members. 

An instructive paper setting out the good points of the various makes of. combines 
and drills was predated by Mr. G. Duggin. 

On July 36th a large number of members and visitors attended a wool -classing demon- 
stration given by Mr. C. A. Goddard, of the School of Mines, at the homestead of Mr. 
E. Edmonds. In thto evening Mr. Goddard spoke on “Classing the Farmers’ Clip.” 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Day.) 


BUD ALL (Average annual rainfall, 12.14in.). 

August 5th. — Present : 12 members. 

Fallowing. — In a short paper on this subject, Mr. H. Henderson said fallowing 
should commence as early as possible after seeding. The first working should be done 
with a medium weight plough, turning the soil to a depth of 2$in. to 3in. After all 
stumps, stones, &e., had been picked, the fallow should be worked with a spring-tooth 
cultivator, working across the ploughing. Following every rain, the cultivator should 
be used to assist in the conservation of moisture. Each working should be slightly 
shallower than that of the previous cultivation. If it was not possible to get on to the 
fallow after rain, sheep could be used to keep weeds in check. The meeting was held 
at the residence of Mr. B. Crabb. (Secretary, Mr. J. McKinnon.) 


TARAGOBO. 

The annual meeting was held on August 7th, there being present 18 members. Fol- 
lowing the report of the Secretary and the election of officers a discussion took place 
on shearing and wool classing. (Secretary, Mr. T. Y/. Winters, Oleve.) 


WABBAMBOO. 

August 5th. — Present: 21 members. 

Fencing.- — Reading a paper on this subject, Mr. D. McKenzie said some landholders 
inclined to the opinion that fencing was a job to be done only whan there was no 
other work to do on the farm. Good fences were an essential factor in the manage- 
ment of a well-equipped farm. Anyone who had had experience with straying stock 
would know the annoyance caused by fences in bad repair. The "choice of material 
played a very important part in the construction of a fence. All posts should be pf 
the same height, set in as straight a line as possible and at equal distances apart. 
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That could he done without any trouble if a chain was used. A fence 3ft, 6in. high 
was usually sufficient to keep most livestock within bounds, but an extra 2in. was advis- 
able for the boundary fence. The wires in a fence 3ft. bin. high should be spaced aa 
follows: — Pen inches between the barb and top plain wire, then 8in., 7in., 6in., and 
Sin. between each succeeding wire, with the bottom wire 6in. from the ground. For 
a permanent fence, he recommended 1 2 i gauge high-tension wire, provided the strains 
were not made too tight. Struts were essential, and they should not be too short, other- 
wise they were inclined to lift the posts when the wires were strained. A good plan 
was to put in a post about 10ft. from the strainer, and place the strut against the 
bottom of it and between the two lop wires of the strainer, when it would be impos- 
sible to pull over the strainer post when straining the wires. A forked stick with a hole 
bored in the end made an efficient straining tool. When boring, the holes should be 
bored in the direction in which the taiee was running, otherwise it would be difficult 
to pull the wires through the posts. In stony country, iron droppers could be used to 
advantage. A strong fence under such conditions could be erected by placing four iron 
droppers between wooden posts placed 20ft. apart. In rebuilding an old fence, old 
wire should U? carefully examined for rusted places. All spare pieces of wire should 
be collected and taken out of the paddocks. Oates in the fences should be wide enough 
to allow a team to pass through, and gates in regular use should be so constructed that 
they could be opened and shut with ease. Fences should be attended to regularly, 
broken wiius repaired, and posts replaced where necessary. Shoots and other rubbish 
should be cleared away from fences to prevent the collection of drift. 

Fencing. — Th© following paper was read by Mr. P. Palmer: — “The erection of per- 
manent fences will eventually save the farmer time and money. If the holding is 
pestered with rabbits netting is, of course, the best material to use for the fence. With 
a plain wire along the top of the netti »g and another 12in. from the ground, the netting 
will not be dragged up should sheep run over it. If there were no rabbits to contend 
with, thvm cyclone fencing is recommended. This type of fence will not be covered 
with drift, and it can be erected in let-s time. Five plain wires with a barb on top 
also makes a very satisfactory fence. As to the height, I consider 3ft. 6in. the ideal. 
Good posts iiot less than 5in. in diameter at thv? top and placed every chain or 25vds. 
with five heavy flat iron droppers between makes an excellent foundation for a fence. 
A good pair of pliers and a strong straining jack that can be used between strains 
for effecting repairs arc necessary tools for the fencing equipment.*’ Discussing the 
papers, Mr. P. Daniels said in strutting the strainers it was tetter to place the strut 
low down on the post. If that was done it did not interfere to the same extent with 
the boring of the post and pulling in the wires. Mr. A. Turner supported the argu- 
ment of the writer of the paper that the higher the strut was placed on the strainer 
the better. Mr. O. Murphy said the strut should be placed at an angle of 45°, and it 
would not allow the strainer to lift. He considered that a six-wire fence could be 
erected more cheaply than a cyclone fence. Discussion took place on the use of con- 
crete posts, the general opinion being that to manufacture them would prove too expen- 
sive. Mr. F. Chilman referred to netting fences and admitted that if rabbits were bad 
they were almost a necessity, but their great disadvantage was that buck bush collected 
against them, and if drift was bad the fences soon became ineffiectiv?. Mr. J. Samp- 
son emphasised the importance of placing the bottom wiTC of the fence sufficiently low 
to keep sheep from crawling underneath it. (Secretary, Mr. E. Adams.) 


WUDINNA (Average annual Tainfall, I3.68in.). 

Eleven members and three visitors attended the meeting held at Mr. Johnson’s resi- 
dence on August 4th. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Newbon) read a report of the work 
performed by the Branch during the past year, and officers were elected. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BLOCK E. 

August 12th. — Present: 14 members. 

Mr. L. White gave an interesting talk on “How to All in income tax papers.” Mr. 
C. P. Smith, who with Mr. P. John has always judged this Branch’s Pruning Compe- 
titions, presented the pruning cups and trophies to this year’s winneis: Mr. A. Pietsch 
first in vines end Mr. M, Pethick second; Treiee: Mr. M. Pcthick first and Mr. A. 
Nenke second. Mr. C. P. Smith offered to donate a prize next year to the best com- 
petitor in the pruning competitions who has not previously won a prize, to try and 
encourage more competitors. He also offered to give pruning demonstrations. As an 
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appreciation of past services to the Branch Mr. W. Edmonds, on behalf of the Branch, 
made a small presentation to Messrs. Smith and John. Mr. M. Pethick donated a cup 
for the best green manure crop. (Secretary, Mr. H. Davies, Renmark.) 


BOOLGUN. 

August 7th. — Present: 16 members. 

Fencing and Subdividing the Farm. — In a paper on this subject Mr. T, Spencer, 
for the boundary, recommended a fence consisting of posts 5yds. apart with 20 posts 
to each strain, live plain and one barb wire. Strainer posts should be 9in. to 12in. 
in diameter, placed at least 3ft. in tiie ground and supported by strong stmts. Tlie 
height of the fence should be 3ft. 6iu., and the wires spaced as follows from the ground 
level: — The first four wires each 6in. apart, the 'fifth 8in., and the barb placed on top 
of the post, lOin, above the last plain wire. If posts were difficult to obtain, they could be 
placed half a c.lm in apart, and two or three wooden droppers used between each post. 
The subdivision of the farm should be so planned as to permit of easy stock watering 
facilities. He preferred paddocks of about 100 to 150 acres in area, with two or three 
paddocks containing not more than 40 or 50 acres. Plenty of gates should be provided, 
and these should be wide enough to permit the passing through of the largest implements 
on the farm without having to unyoke the team. He advised six wires for the gates, 
making them Gin. above the fence. If at all poesibls, one should avoid running the 
division fences over sandhills. These latter fences should be 3ft. 3in. high, with four 
wires and one barb, spaced as follows: — Tin., 7in„ 7in., 8in., and lOin. If plenty of posts 
were available, place them 5yds. apart. Barb wire should be tied to the posts. Last, 
but not least, “do not forget to leave shelter belts or dumps of trees for shelter for 
the stock." Mr. Spencer advised cutting timber for post® during June and July. 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Palm.) 


BRINKLEY. 

Eighteen members attended the meeting held on August 6th. Mr. L. Rust read a 
paper, “Experimental Farms arid Their Value." A good discussion followed. (Sec- 
retary, Mr. C. Pearson.) 


BUGLE. 

General business was transacted at the meeting of the Branch held on August 2t>tli, 
which was attended by Mr. J. 8. Todd (Chair), 12 members, and two visitors. 
(Secretary, Mr. B. Aurieht, Taldra.) 


CALIPH. 

Meeting held August 5th. Present: 10 members. Mr. J. Burnett read a pajw?r, “The 
Most Profitable Utilization of Sheep on the Farm," which aroused a keen and instructive 
discussion. (Secretary, Mr. W. Todd.) 


CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17iu.). 

Meeting held August 13th. Present: Eight members and a large number of visitors. 
The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Mr. W. J. Spafford, addressed the meeting. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Pearce.) 


COPEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 11.58in.). 

Meeting held August 13th. Present: Mr. J. Collins (Chair), eight members, and a 
large number of visitors. Mr. C. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave a demonstration 
and lecture on wool classing. (Secretary, Mr. G. Sutherland.) 


KANNI, August 9th. 

There was a good attendance of members and visitors at the August meeting. Dis- 
cussing the question of sidelines on the farm, sheep, cows, and pigs, Vtere considered 
to be the most profitable. ^Tlie Merino sheep was favored, and cows would prove a 
valuable asetet providing the attention which they demanded did not make too great 
a call on the time of the man who lmd to look after the teams. A member spoke on 
the advisability of conserving fodder in the form of ensilage. (Secretary, Mr. F. 
Woodland, Waikerie.) 


KULKAWIRRA. 

The meeting held on August lltli was attended by 19 members and nine visitors, when 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. J/ Spafford and B. L. Griffiths, 6f the Department 
of Agriculture. (Secretary, Mr. H. Elliot, Karoonda.) ■ ■ • ■ • 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 

Harvesting Machinery 

Don’t risk a whole year’s work when you can ensure 
against loss by getting light running, easily handled 
harvesting machinery on which you can always depend 
to harvest and market your crop. You will find in 
the Implement Co. line the finest materials and work- 
manship— and, what’s best of all, years of satisfactory 
service. 


HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“ GASTON ” HEADER. 



The simplest, easiest running, and 
most effective Reaper Thresher in 
Australia. Sizes, 8ft. and I Oft. cut. 
This machine has fully eamad its 
name — “ The Better Built Header.” 



HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
"ILLMAN ” STRIPPER. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw “ lllman ” 
Stripper is the result of many 
yean close attention to the re- 
quirements of Mallee Farmers, and 
we ore confident in offering this 
machine to fill the demands of the 
moat exacting user. Made in 8-ft„ 
9-ft., and 10-ft. sizes. 


Write for catalogs and prices of the above, also “Horwood- 
Bagshaw ” Winnowers, “ Austral ” Binders, “ Horwood-Bagshaw ” 
Wheat Elevators, “ Frost & Wood ” Hay Rakes and Hay Balers. 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

BANK AND BLYTH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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LONE GUM AND MONASH. 

Mr. J. Brown presided over an attendance of 19 members at the meeting held on 
August 4th. A report of the past year ’s work was presnted, and officers elected for the 
forthcoming year. (Secretary, Mr. R. Nancarrow, Lone Gum.) 


LOWBANK. 

Twelve members attended the Annual Meeting, which was held on August 4th. 
Following the presentation of the Secretary’s annual report, officers were elected and 
.a programme of meetings arrauged. (Secretary, Mr. L. Geyer, Waikerie.) 


MARAMA. 

Fourteen members and two visitors attended the meeting held on August 5th, when 
Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “ Wheat 
^Varieties . 9 9 (Secretary, Mr. T. Hinkey.) 


MERIBAH (Average annual rainfall, 11.70in.). 

August 11th. — Present: 17 members. 

Sand in Horses. — Discussing this subject, Mr. W. Mason recommended the use of 
.sand powders. Mr. W. Young had had good results with coffee. Messrs. L. Galley 
and C. Wiahart pinned their faith to carbonate of soda and ginger. Other matters of 
local interest were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. E. Oarr.) 


MILLENDILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13in.). 

August 4th. — Present: Seven members. 

Conservation or Fodder. — A paper on this subject was read by the Secretary, Mr. V. 
Wegener. In the discussion that followed it was stated that the main fodder for 
•conservation in this district was wlieaten hay, well stacked and covered, and if it was 
to be kept for a period of years it was advisable to put a galvani zed-iron fence around 
the stack. This should be let well into the ground, several feet out from the stack; 
if, when placed against the stack, straw or hay falling down fell against the outside 
of the fsiice and provided a means for the mice getting back into the stack. It was 
thought that straw would keep better than cocky chaff if the latter was kept longer 
than two years. With age straw became softer and was relished better by stock. Ooeky 
chaff was of very little value for feed after the second year. Several members said 
that putting salt between each layer of liay or straw as it was put down alsd kept out 
mice, besides greatly increasing the feeding value. The Secretary said that ©very farmer 
should erect r stack of straw in the paddock which, during rough weather, provided 
shelter, and even in a good season some was eaten by the stock. He had noticed that 
his sheep were eating the straw he had conserved from the last harvest, especially during 
wet weather. The trouble with most farmers was that after a drought they made a 
good start by conserving fodders, but after a few years forgot all about droughts. 
There were also some farmers who, owing to financial difficulties, were unable to cut 
much hay, because they had to gather every bushel of wheat possible to meet their 
•creditors. Such a thing should be avoided if at all possible, as it did not pay. 
Question Box. — “Is it likely that a paddock containing mustard would flavor the 
meat of sheep if grazed off by them?” If the sheep to be killed w©tc taken off the 
mustard several days before killing, then the meat would be free from the flavor of the 
weed. “Why do weeds germinate better on land that is ploughed, drived, and harrowed 
than if only ploughed and left as fallow ? 9 9 The extra working encouraged germination. 
Borne fanners were using the cultivator, scarifier, or combine for fallowing this year, 
which seemed to give a quicker and better .germination of weeds, besides reducing pro- 
duction costs and minimising drift. Fallowing was done earlier and quicker, which 
was an advantage in a late season. This practice will be watched with interest, as it 
is still in the experimental stage with some fanners in this district. 

MOORLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 14.76in.). 

Nine members and three visitors attended the meeting held on August 19th, when the 
District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. R. L. Griffiths) delivered an address, “Cultivation 
and Rotation of Crops.” (Secretary, Mr. L. Ortloff.) 


MYPOLONGA. 

June 23rd, — Present: 11 members. 

The Secretary presented the annual report, and officers w eve elected foT the ensuing 
12 months. The Annual Pruning Competitions were held on July 3rd in Messrs. Victory ’s 
and Foster’s orchards. Mr. E. Leishaman (District Instructor) ached as judge, and 
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Messrs. K. Dowding and B. Pickering assisted as consultative judges. Mr. A. Wedd 
secured the highest aggregate in trees and vines, Mr, A. Burrett second, Mr. A. Milde 
third, and Mr. N. Angrave fourth. 

A further meeting was held on July 30th, The meeting took tlte form of a debate 
on the subject, “Orchard Work t\ Dairying, ” and papers in support of the orchard 
were read by Messrs. Pickering and Edson ; the value of cows on the orchard was sup- 
ported by Messrs. Noles, Hill, Prosser, and Collins. (Secretary, Mr. Ij. Haynes.) 


NETHERTON. 

Meeting held August 6th. Present: 14 members. Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agri- 
cultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Wheat Varieties for the Malloe. ” (Secretary, 
Mr. C. Wilkin, Yumali.) 


Meeting held August 6th. Piuaent 
paper, “The Farm Water Supply.” 
Ling.) 


NUNKERI. 

: 15 members. Mr. H. Sanders read an instructive 
A good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. F* 



KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

Formas’ Dor* November 18th, 1880. Vlsiton inspecting Posture Plots. 

OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10.58in.). 

Mr. J. Atkinson presided over an attendance of 15 members and four visitors at the 
meeting on August 5th, which was held at the residence of Mr. J. Loffler. An address,, 
“Hints on the Management of Sheep, * ’ was delivered by Mr. Raggatt, of Morgan. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Loffler.) 


PARUNA. 

The meeting of August 1st was attended by the Chairman (Mr. A. Webb) and 20 
members. After the annual report had been presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. 
Sumner) and the election of officers had taken place, a paper, “ Tractive Power and Farm 
Machinery,” was read by Mr. A. Patterson. 


PINNAROO. 

The meeting of August 13th took the form of a soJal evening. Addresses were* 
delivered by Messrs. F. Coleman and P. H. Jones, of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, 
and Mr. H. C. Pritchard, General Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau. Musical items 
were contributed, and supper was provided by the members of the Pinnaroo Women’s 
Branch. (Secretary, Mr. H. Badman.) 


PINNAROO WOMEN ’S. 

The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on August 1st, and was attended by tho 
President (Mrs. Dowd) and 13 members. The annual report was read ami the election 
of officers followed. (Secretary, Mrs. F. Atze.) 
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BENMARK (Average annual rainfall, l0.60in.). 

Members and visitors to tire number of 48 attended the meeting held on August 
11th, when addresses were delivered by Messrs. H. B. Barlow and P, H. Suter, of the 
Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. A. Hilton, of the Murray Bridge 
Agricultural School, also addressed the meeting. (Secretary, Mr. W. Meier.) 


WAIKERIE (Average annual rainfall, 9.71in.). 

Fourteen members and eight visitors attended the meeting on August 15th. Addresses 
on, the subject of keeping a few cows in conjunction with fruit growing were delivered 
by Messrs. H. B. Barlow and P. H. Suter, of the Department, of Agriculture. (Secretary, 
Mr. E. Rowe.) 


WILKAWATT WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.)> 

Twselve members and 14 visitors attended the meeting held on August 8th, when Miss 
IS. Campbell, Dip. Dom. Econ., of the Education Department, delivered an address, 
•“Home Dressmaking and Fancy Stitchery. " (Secretary, Mrs. A. Oram.) 


August 19th. — Present: 12 members and eight visitors. 

The Home Atmosphere. — Mrs. H. Billing read the following paper: — “A good house 
wife will not rest content with the fact that her meals are well cooked. She will also 
aee that they are well served, knowing that dainty table equipment and skilful service 
do much to enhance the enjoyment of the fare provided. No matter how simple a meal 
may be, it should be placed neatly upon the table and made attractive to the eye. The 
•decoration of the meal table should be confined to such decorative needle work as will 
launder, together with the glint of the silver and glass ware (both as good of its kind 
as can be afforded), the pnettiness of the china, and flowers, and foliage which are always 
in good taste. If amongst these are placed temptingly arranged dishes, the table will 
look not only attractive, but also hospitable. Remember the motto, *A housewife's art 
is displayed in a table well laid.' The dean cloth, the bright silver and glass, the tidy 
and pleasant room — well ventilated — with tastful floral decorations, will add to the 
•enjoyment of the meal. The table is the special centre of most homes. Certain table 
refinements are amongst the ameliorating influences which help to cultivate the mind and 
improve manners." (Secretary, Mrs. A. Oram.) 

* 

v 


YURGO. 

August 4tli. — Present: Eight members and six visitors. 

Fallowing. — The following paper was read by Mr. «T. Bullen : — 1 1 Fallowing is a 
system of cultivation which assists the soil to store moisture and make food available 
to plants. It also helps to control plant diseases and prepare a seed bed for the coming 
season's crop. Before ploughing, see that the land to be fallowed is free from rubbish. 
"Sheep will assist in this direction and increase the fertility of the soil by converting 
weeds into manure. The droppings enrich poor soils, and the beneficial effects of sheep 
on sandy soil cannot be over estimated. For fallowing I favor the mouldboard plough. 
It buries all weeds and makes a level seed bed. Depth of ploughing will be governed 
by the nature and condition of the soil, and also the time of fallowing; usually sandy 
soils can be ploughed at a depth of Sin. to 3in., and clay loamy soil 3in. to 4in., the 
•depths to be reduced if for a short period fallow. If a loamy soil crumbles readily 
in the hand it is generally in good condition for ploughing, but sandy land can be 
ploughed wet. Work up the clay and loamy soils first, they are capable of holding 
more moisture and are richer in plant foods. Clay or loamy soils should n~t be ploughed 
when too dry, because it requires more pow f er, turns up large clods of earth, and does 
not invert the furrow into a mellow, crumbly condition. The next operation is harrowing 
-crossways to the plough, to break down all clods, fill in air pockets, and level tb 
surface. Fallow should be worked after every rain. I favor at least one working with 
the cultivator and two workings with the harrows, but this must be done after a rain. 
For a working with the cultivator, not less than $in. of rain must have fallen. Cultivating 
destroys weeds and prepares a firm seed bed. When cultivating do not go deeper than 
l£in. to 2in. Any type of cultivator will do to work the fallow, so long as it is in good 
Oder. Avoid using a disc implement, because the depth of working cannot be regulated. 
If the land is inclined to drift, do not use the harrows after the first working, and work 
crossways with the cultivator to the direction of the prevailing winds. Do not put sheep 
on fallow that have been grazing on stubble of a diseased crop. Well worked fallow 
should not require grazing with sheep." (Secretary, Mr. M. Walker.) 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

At the meeting of the Branch, held on August 14th, there were present Mr. H. Paech 
and 11 members. The annual report and balance-sheet were presented and officers 
•elected for the ensuing term of office. Mr. Law read portion of the Departmental 
Bulletin, ‘‘Pig Raising.” (Secretary, Mr. E. Paech, Rockleigh.) 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual ranfall, 35.03in.). 

The meeting of August 2nd was held at the residence of Messrs. H. and K. Jacobs, 
there being present 12 members. Members inspected the apiary, vegetable and fruit 
garden. A pruning demonstration was given by Messrs. I. and A. Stone and K. 
Jacobs. A flock of ewes with lambs at foot was favorably commented upon. Afternoon 
tea was provided by the ladies. (Secretary, Mr. A. Stone.) 


GUMERAt-HA (Average annual rainfall, 33.54in.). 

Meeting held August 4th. Present: 12 members and two visitors. Mr. S. Cornish 
read a paper, “Farm Buildings,” and a good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. 
L. Wise.) 


KANGAR1LLA WOMEN'S. 

The subject for the meeting held on August 14th was “Household Hints.” Seven 
members attended, each of whom brought forward a useful hint in connection with 
women’s work on < the farm. ( Secretary, Mrs. M. Steer.) 



MOUNT BARKER AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Field Day, October 22nd, 1030. The Chief Dairy Instructor (Mr. H. B. Barlow) explains the good points 

of a Dairy Cow. 

LANG HORNE CREEK (Average annual rainfall, 14.84iu.). 

August 6th. — Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Mr. 0. A. Whittlesea provided an interesting paper, “Fallowing,” which promoted 
good discussion. Mr. Dodd asked why deeper ploughing for sand was advocated? In 
reply Mr. Whittlesea stated that heavy land was too sour, whilst in many sands deeper 
ploughing brought up heavier land. Mr. Natt inquired whether reploughing was advis- 
able? The writer said that unless weeds had so much hold that ploughing was the only 
effective method, replougliing was not advisable. (Secretary, Mr. H. Follett.) 

LENS WOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall Join, to Jdin.). 

August 25th. — Present: 10 members. 

Packing and Export of Apples. — Mr. G. Schultz read the following paper: — “Many 
people overlook the importance of packing if the best returns are desired. As an 
example, take two cases of apples; one with the top uneven, an apple here and there 
showing bare, and plenty of ends of paper sticking up; the other with the top level, 
every apple well wrapped up, and the loose ends hidden. Will not the case that it 
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well packed bring more than the other in the open market? The price of packing is 
5d. per ease. Let ns assume that a man is packing 60 cases a day. One grower will 
say to the packer, “You are making too 1 much money, you will have to pack for 4<L” 
The packer rushes the work and packs 75 cases to make the same money; needless to 
say, he does the sort of job we had in mind first. Another man will say, “Make a 
good job and I will pay accordingly.” The packer does 50 cases and gets 6d. per 
ease. Which grower is going to make the most profit? Further, it is easier to pack 
50 cases really well than 60 cases fairly well or 75 cases in a slipshod maimer, and 
go the job becomes more attractive to the packer and he will be looking for a job 
next year. It is not suggested that the grower will automatically receive 2s. per case 
extra if he pays Id. per case more for packing, but if good packing is done generally, 
packers would soon become more plentiful and growers would be in a position to 
demand better packing. It would not cost much per case to make the work so attractive 
that packers would pack just as one wanted them to, rather than lose the job. One 
side of the question must not be forgotten ; it is a job that only lasts a few weeks and, 
in South Australia at any rate, only every other year. Most men leave regular work 
to take it on, so the job must be made attractive if we are to get good packers. Having 
good packers, it is necessary to bring them good fruit, well graded to pack. The best 
packer cannot put fruit in the cases in good condition if it is brought to him bruised 
in the picking or grading. There is more harm done to apples before they reach the 
packer than after. This is where we have lost oui* profit in export apples. I have 
packed Jonathans, good color, well matured, and quite clean, as good apples as could 
be desired, and they were sent away on the same consignment, under the same brand, 
with nothing to distinguish them from apples that were almost green with plenty of 
scab. I have seen apples badly withered sent with apples in first class condition. This 
leads to the probability of opening one case of apples and finding it good, buying a 
parcel on that sample, and finding the rest green and scabby or withered. There is 
no need to say what happens. The costs on apples overseas are about 7s. fid. per case, 
so that the grower must realise about 11s. per case before he starts to reckon his 
profit, and he has no right to expect anyone to pay that for them unless the! fruit 
is put up in first-class condition. Under present conditions there is a wide range of 
apples that can be placed under standard grade. Before we can expect anything like 
top price for our apples, we mil have to put them up in more grades, so that a buyer 
when he opens a case or two will know what to expect from the whole consignment. 
Again, we brand our cases with the size of the apples, while the buyers are asking for 
the count. This means better sizing. Grading to 1/4 *s is reliable enough for counts; 
they would have to be graded to l/8ths. I have heard growers say this year “South 
Australian apples are bringing nearly as much as those from New Zealand.” Is there 
anything to be proud of in the fact that New Zealand, a country that started on this 
export trade 30 years after us, is beating us at it? Is there any reason why New 
Zealand growers should get a better price for their apples than we get for ours? I 
am not prepared to admit that they grow better apples. Then they must put them on 
the market in a more attractive way. If they can do it, so can we. We hear on all 
sides of the improvement in this year ’s apple pack. It will be agreed that it was not 
in the apples themselves. Then where was the difference? A little in the style of 
packing and the rest in a better case. When one hears growers refer to making 2s. per 
case on these two items, it makes one wonder what growers would get if the apples 
were picked carefully and graded well. It seems we have gained a little on New Zealand 
and Western Australia this year, but there should be no excuse for being behind them 
at all.” (Secretary, Mr. B. Laurence.) 


MacGILLJ VBA Y (Average annual rainfall, 19iu. to 20in.). 

Meeting held August 12th at the residence of Mr. H. Seagv»r. Present: Five members 
and visitors. Matters of a formal nature were brought forward for consideration. 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Wood.) 


MONARTO SCJUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. tof 15in.). 

August 16th. — Present: 34 members. 

Care of the Breeding Ewe. — Mr. R. Frahn read the following paper: — “In this 
district, ewes should be mated about the end of November or the beginning of December ; 
about 70 to 80 ewes per ram if the rams are healthy and in good condition. Ewes 
should not be too fat when mated. After mating, they should have plenty of exercise 
and not too much feed. Grazing on hilly country is preferred; this will keep them 
strong and healthy. Crutching should be done about four weeks before lambing and 
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the wool removed from the udder, especially around the teats, to give the lamb every 
chance of sucking immediately it attempts to do so. Always have a good paddock in 
reserve with plenty of feed, and when the ewes start lambing turn them into it. Through 
the summer good, clean, stock water is essential. A mill tank and troughs are best; 
the troughs should be cleaned out whenever they become dirty. Troughs near roads are 
of little use; they are often used as bathing pools by dogs and the sheep will be 
disturbed. Farmers often make the mistake of having the breeding ewes in a weak 
state, and when they lamb foxes begin to trouble them. Often the fox is not to 
blame for dead lambs lying about the paddock. With poor, weak ewes, there are 
always a few lambs that die after birth, and that is when foxes become troublesome. 
If ewes are healthy and strong, they will be able to rear good, healthy lambs and will, 
to some extent, be* able to protect them from danger. Every care should be taken when 
crutching ewes in lamb.” For the breeding of lambs for slaughter, Mr. A. Braendler 
favored the Dorset ‘Merino cross. The Suffolk-Merino cross also produced good lambs. 
All agreed that the Shropshire-Merino cross lamb was excellent, but trouble was 
experienced at lambing time, because that lamb had an exceptionally large head and 
many ewes had to be assisted. (Secretary, Mr. F. C. Altmann.) 



KEITH AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Meld Day, November Uth, 1080. Crop of Feme on the property ot Mr. A. W. Shannon. 

S(X)TT \S BOTTOM. 

The matting of August 9th was held at the residence of Mr. J Blakely, and was 
attended by 10 members. An instructive paper, li Grasses fur the District, ” was con- 
tributed by Mr. Brentou. (Secretary, Mr. E. Atkinson, Cherry Gardens.) 


8PRINGTON. 

August 6th, — Present: Eight members. 

Cultivation of the Vineyard. — Mr. E. Brokate read a paper on this subject, and in 
the discussion that followed the general opinion of members was that the soil should 
be ploughed to a depth of 4in. or Sin. at the end of August or early in September, then 
harrowed and cultivated or scuffled four or five t imvs. The harrows were considered to 
be the chief implement, and should be used freely. Hoeing would also assist in keeping 
wveds under control, (Secretary, Mr. E, Brokate.) 


8TRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 18.22in.). 

Meeting held August 5th. Presept: the (Chairman, Mr. C. Lund, and a good attendance 
of members and visitors. Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agri- 
culture) delivered an address, t( Fallowing and Seeding.” (Secretary, Mr. F. Allison.) 


TWEEDVALE (Average annual rainfall, .*HM)8in.). 

On the occasion, of the annual meeting, which was held on August 14th and attended 
by 18 members and visitors, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. Sehapel, presented the annual 
report, and officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS OPEN TO APPLICATION. 

Lands in the Hundreds, as shown below, are open to application until 
3 p.m. on Tuesday, January 13th, 1931. 

Lands in the Hundreds of BARNA, BICE, BLACKER, BOOTHBY, 
BUCKLEBOO, BURGOYNE, CALDWELL, CHILLUNDIE, COCATA, 
COHEN, COLTON, COOTRA, CUMMINS, GILES, GOODE, HAGUE, 
HASLAM, HORN, KIANA, KOONGAWA, MITCHELL, MOSELEY, 
NICHOLLS, NUNNYAH, PEACHNA, PEARCE, PINKAWILLINIE, 
PYGERY, RIPON, RUSSELL, SOLOMON, TOOLIGIE, WALLALA, 
WANNAMANA, WOOKATA, WUDINNA, YALANDA, YANINBE, and 
YARANYACKA. 

Full particulars are published in the Government Gazette of November 20th, 
1930, and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official List 
of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July)*. The 
list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, &c., of the 
sections available, and the conditions under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of a 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and the 
successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to settlers 
has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by the State Bank 
Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the Chairman, Board of 
Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R« S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 




Any person may reproduce or republish any of the articles contained herein, provided 
that an acknowledgment is made that the article appeared in the Journal of Agriculture 
and the author’s name is also acknowledged. 


S. R. WHITFORD. 

Minister of Agriculture . 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Registration of Dairy Farms. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. S. K. Whitford, M.L.C.), recently stated that the 
Government had given serious consideration to the position brought about by the 
decision of the late Government not to insist on dairymen registering their premises 
under the Dairy Industry Act. The provisions of this Act practically removed dairymen, 
except in the metropolitan area, from supervision by local boards of health and sub- 
stituted supervision by the Dairy Department The result of the late Government's 

decision on the matter was that, except in the metropolitan area, there had been no 

supervision of dairy farms at all during the past year. 

Those portions of the State included in the metropolitan area, the whole of the 
West Coast, the counties of Albert, Alfred, Buccleuch, Chandos, Cardwell, and Car- 
narvon, the municipalities of Port Augusta, Davenport, and Quorn, the district councils 
of Coglin, Orroroo, Port Germein, Woolundunga, Hammond, Carrieton, Kanyakn, Hawker, 
and Morgan, are exempted from the Act. In any other part of the State it was unlawful 
foT any person to carry on dairying unless the farm was licensed as provided in the Act, 
and the Government had decided that these provisions of the Act must be complied 
with. Fees were payable before July 1st last, but in view of the fact that the Act 
was not put into operation last year dairymen were given up to January 1st to apply 
for licences for the half-year ending June 30th, 1931, and to pay the necessary fees. 

The fee for the half-year was 3d. per cow, with a minimum charge of 5s. Where less 

than six cows were kept no fees were payable, but the dairy must be licensed. Under 
the Act, dairy farm means any land or premises where cows are milked or kept for 
the purpose of producing milk for sale either as milk, cream, butter, or cheese. Forms 
of application for licences were obtainable from the police officers at all stations 
within the area to which the Act applies, and also from the District Dairy Instructors. 

Agricultural Statistics. 

The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome has recently published the 
“International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics." The volume contains 800 pages 
dealing with the world situation from the geographical, political, and demographies! 
points of view, the apportionment of cultivated areas between different crops, agricul- 
tural produce, different kinds of livestock, yields, &c. A portion is devoted to the 
weekly quotations of 25 agricultural products in the principal world markets for 1913 
and 1926 to 1930, as well as freight charges, statistics of production with the uses of 
fertilizers and their prices. Special chapters deal with the importance and distribution 
of the agricultural population and the distribution of agricultural holdings according to 
their size and mode of tenure and forestry. 

Sweden as a Market for Australian Produce. 

An article on this subject appears in the Swedish- Australian Trade Journal under the 
pen-name of “Observer,” who quotes the following statistics to show how Australian 
direct trade with Sweden has increased during the last 25 years: — 

Australian Trade with Sweden , 1904-1928/29. 


Imports. Exports. Total. 

Year. £ £ £ 

1904 78,274 906 79,240 

1928-29 1,480,808 413,938 1,894,746 


in addition to direct exports to Sweden, there is probably a very' considerable Aus- 
tralian export to Sweden through other countries, regarding which there are no 
statistics available. The possibility of an extension of exports "is discussed from the 
figures showing exports from Australia for the fiscal year 1928-29 and the imports 
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ANUFACTURE 
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By virtue <f its W first cost . low depreciation and 
lew cost of upkeep, the Note Fordson Tractor shams 
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FTIHE Fordson Tractor factory at Cork. Ireland, employs over 
4500 Britishers. It is the largest industrial plant in the 
Irish Free Slate and the largest tractor factory in the world. 

From this British factory come the supplies of the New Ford— 
son Tractor for the whole world .... an output of 160 
Fordsona per day having recently been reached. 

Raw materials used in Fordson construction are largely British 
—the majority being supplied from England, some from Bri- 
tish Dominions, and a small proportion from European coun- 
tries. Thus the Fordson, produced liy British workers in the 
heart of the British Empire, is as thoroughly British as it Is 
possible for a farm tractor to be. 

Your nearest Ford Dealer can supply jull particulars of the 
New Fordson , hacked by facts and figures as to Fordson costs 
on your own type of farming operations . Let him arrange a 
demonstration of the British Fordson on your own field work. 
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AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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into Sweden for the calendar year 1929. In the case of Wool , the imports from Avia* 
tralia are less than one-fifth of the total imports, and a considerable expansion in this 
trade seems possible. Sweden imports about £3,000,000 value of Wheat , and of this 
only £148,000 value is imported direct from Australia. With good seasons in Australia, 
increased exports to Sweden should be established. Next to the United Kingdom and 
Germany, Sweden waa the most important market for Australian Apples during 1928-29. 
Direct exportations to that country amounted to £27,000; but in addition large 
supplies of the total Australian export, were probably transmitted to Sweden through 
Great Britain and Germany. The total imports of apples into Sweden were almost 
equivalent to the total export of apples from Australia. There appears to be a growing 
demand for apples in Sweden, and as Australian apples reach that market when 
supplies from other sources are more or less depleted, the market for our produce may 
still be considerably improved. There should also be a much larger direct export of 
Australian Hides to Sweden, which imports a value of £960,000, of which Australia 
supplies, direct, about £16,000. Australia, again, should also be able to extend her 
exports of Tallow , in which Sweden has a fairly large import trade. Market* are also 
available for Fresh Fruits (other than apples), and the Australian trade with Sweden 
is small. The bulk of imported Preserved Ffuits comes from the United States, and out 
of a total importation in all of £84,000, only £1.300 is credited to Australia. As far 
as Sweden is concerned it would be worth investigating whether it would not be 
possible to find a good market here for this class of product. Australia is not men- 
tioned in the Swedish statistics of imports of Hair for 1929, although a very small 
quantity was actually sent in 1928-29, when the total value of Australian exports to 
all countries was about. £29,000, which is a, little more than half the total imports into 
Sweden. Tlvere seems also to lx* a direct market for Sausage. Casing*. Most of our 
export trade in this line goes to United Stutes and Germany, both countries sending 
largo quantities to Sweden. Out of the large export of Sheepskins from Australia only 
a very small value (under £200) was sent to Sweden in 1929. The Australian direct 
export* of sheepskins to Sweden appear too small when one considers the good market 
in this country, which imports a value of about £100,000. There have been small 
exports of Honey to Sweden, and as the price of the honey imported into that country 
is about twice that of the honey exported from Australia, there seems no reason why 
Australian honey could not be exported to Sweden. Markets are waiting for other 
products, such as Dried Frmts, Oats , Wines , Furred Skins, Tarwivng Bark t Oc&ein, and 
Metals , as well as other lines, which, however, do not seriously interest this State. The 
members of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce are desirous of assisting Australian 
producers and exporters to find larger markets in Sweden. The writer affirms that of 
all the countries in Europe, Sweden appears to have boon the least affected by the world 
depression, and her markets, therefore, should be able to absorb and pay for many of 
the commodities that now are a glut on other markets. 

Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing publications : — 

Official Guides to the towns of Huddersfield, Dudley, Runcorn, Wakefield, Ossett. 

The Rowett Research Institute, Collected Papers, Vol. II., 1930. 

i 

AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Reply supplied by Prof. A. J, Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

Analysis of Pollard. 

Two samples of pollard, one lighter in color than the other and costing 2d. per bushel 
extra, were submitted by the Longwood Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, with the 
question as to whether the feeding value of the lighter colored sample was worth the 
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extra 2d. per bushel. Reply — The following analytical data has been supplied by the 
Director of Chemistry: — 


Moisture . . . . 

Ash 

Protein . . . . 

Fats 

Starchy matter 
Fibre 


No. 1 Sample. No. 2 Sample. 


Per cent. 
8.61 
1.81 
12.19 
1.98 
73.40 
1.95 


Percent. 

8.62 

2.34 

14.15 

3.87 

65.78 

5.24 


The lighter color is probably due to a higher proportion of flour in No. 1 than in 
No. 2, and hence the higher proportion of starchy matter, 73.46 per cent, in No. 1 and 
65.78 per cent, only in No. 2. On the other hand, the higher proportion of husk in 
No. 2 leads to a darker color and a higher proportion of protein, namely, 14.15 per 
cent, in No. 2 and 12.19 per cent, only in No. 1. 

For definite comparison it is necessary to determine what is known’ as the starch 
equivalent for each sample, that is to say, the number of pounds of starch to which 
lOOlba. of each sample corresponds as a foodstuff. I calculate the starch equivalent 
to be 57^ for sample No. 1 and 57£ for sample No. 2. It! follows that, from the 
standpoint of feeding value, there is not much to choose between the two, particularly 
at present current prices. 

If sample No. 2 were worth Is. a bushel, No. 1 would not be worth more than 
l/20th of a penny extra, and No. 2 would have to reach the fantastic figure of 38s. 2d. 
a bushel before No. 1 could be w’orth as feeding material 2d. a bushel more than No. 2. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spa.ffobd, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Lucerne. 

Questions submitted by a corespondent at Currency Creek: — 

1. When establishing lucerne, in August, I applied a bag of 45 per cent, superphos- 
phate per acre; would it have been better if I had used stable or pig manure? Reply 
— Superphosphate is the best fertiliser to use when establishing a stand of lucerne. 
Unless farmyard manure is well rotted before application, or is ploughed in before 
bare fallowing, so many weeds germinate at the same time as the lucerne that the crop 
suffers. Now that the lucerne crop has been established, farmyard manure can be 
applied with advantage in late July or August, and weeds which do appear will not 
interfere with the lucerne plants. 

2. Would it be advisable to manure the lucerne crop again? Reply — Lucerne should 
be manured every year, and as it is also advisable to cultivate the lucterne crop every 
year, the two operations can be carried out at the same time. In July each year 
the soil should be thoroughly stirrvd with a cultivator with very narrow shares, and 
then 2cwts. superphosphate drilled in to the acre. If the land is sandy, heavily 
weighted harrows will do all the cultivation necessary. If farmyard manure of any 
kind is available, it can be applied before the cultivation. 

3. What is the best way to eradicate lucerne flea? Reply — We have had success by 
feeding down the affected crop, then spraying with about SOgalls. per acre of a 
mixture of lOlbs. arsenate of lead, 2 quarts of nicotine arsenate, 500galls. of water. 

4. Can you itocommend a sprinkler that will water a good distance under fairly low 
pressure? Reply— Nearly all sprinklers do better work when thtere is a fair pressure of 
water, and if a big throw is desired high pressure is essential, still the Rain-maker type 
of sprinklter throws the water a fair distance, even when the pressure is fairly low. 
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Nitrate of Soda for Top Dressing. 

Docs top dressing with nitrate of soda in dry, hot, windy weather have any effect: 
in burning off crops? (Weavers Agricultural Bureau.) Reply — Nitrate of soda will burn 
the foliage of ctereal crops if allowed to remain hi contact with it for any length of 
time, particularly if some moisture collects on the foliage. If the nitrate of soda 
broadcasted on to the crops was dissolved in the moisture deposited from dews, it 
would probably burn the foliage. Nevertheless, no damage to crops is to be expected: 
because of top dressing with nitrate of soda in the ordinary course of events, and: 
even in exceptional circumstances the harm done to the foliage should only be very 
slight. 

Salt Bush. 

Can seed be obtained of the salt bush growing at the Waite Research Institute, and 4 
can it be grown in this district? (Wallala Agricultural Bureau.) Reply — The salt bush 
being grown at the Waite Research Institute is A triplex semibacoatum , and seed of this 
kind can be purchased from most of the large seedsmen. Judged by the way it grows; 
and has spread at the Minnipa Experimental Farm, it should do fairly well in the Wallala 
district. 

Free Gallipoli Wheat. 

Is Free Gallipoli wheat suitable for this district? (Wallala Agricultural Bureau.) 
Reply — Free Gallipoli may do fairly well in the Wallala district, but it is a wheat more* 
suited to heavy rainfall and good agricultural conditions. 

Oats for Feed and Hay. 

What is the best class of oats to sow to feed off and then leave for hay? (Palabie- 
Agricultural Bureau.) Reply — It is not reasonable to expect oats to give a hay crop- 
after having been heavily grazed, except in the very best of agricultural conditions, and 
it is a pure gamble to try it in most of our malltee districts. If this method of hay- 
growing is to be chanced, then there is more chance of success with early, varieties of 
oats, such as Early Burt, Palestine, or Bathurst Early. 

Poa aquatica. 

Possibilities of Poa aquatica (water meadow grass) as a fodder grass? (F. R. F., 
Jamestown.) Reply — Poa aquatica appears to have done remarkably well in some parts 
of Australia, but there seems to be something about our climate or the quality of the 
waters of our lagoons and low-lying flats which dotes not favor the grass. Quite a 
lot of people have tried the grass in various parts of the State, but I know of no one 
who has had full success. There is more chance of success with Strawberry Clover 
than with Poa aquatica on low-lying soils frequently covered by water. 

Field Peas for the South-Bast. 

Is there a \ariety of field ptea suitable for the black soil of the South-East (similar 
to Penola soil) which could be planted in late October? (Coonawarra Agricultural 
Bureau.) Reply — In the pea-growing districts of this State, the seeding is done about 
June, and we have no varieties of field peas sufficiently early maturing to permit of 
such late seeding as October, even in the South-East. The Brunswick White, which is a 
good deal earlier than the other common kinds of field peas, can be sown at a later 
date than the others, but in all probability October seeding would prove quite unsuitable 
in most seasons. 

Grey and Blue Peas. 

Market quotations show a difference in pricte for grey and blue peas. WJiat is the* 
difference? Reply — The difference in price between grey and blue peas does net 
appear to always favor the one kind, and seems to depend upon the supply of eaeb 
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variety on hand at any given time. The grey peas are locally grown, but the blue 
peas come from Tasmania, and as the supply and quality vary a good deal, according 
to the season, so does the price. 

Sodium for Control of Mustard and Pock. 

Would sodium chlorate be likely to prove effective in checking mustard and dock, 
and what is the price commercially of sodium chlorate f (Coonawarra Agricultural 
Bureau.) Reply — Sodiium chlorate would kill both mustard and dock if sufficient 
quantity of a 5 per cent, solution be sprayed on the plants to thoroughly wet them. As 
this material will burn the green growth of all plants, the spraying must be done when 
the land is out of crop, and it must be remembered that it leaves the soil sterile fox 
some little time after spraying. Crude sodium chlorate is about £45 a ton, and can be 
purchased from Hardie Trading Pty, Ltd., Currie Street, and Cresco Fertilizers Ltd., 
North Terrace. 

Red Rust. 

Is a fungus classed as a disease? (Marama Agricultural Bureau.) Rteply — A reason- 
able definition of ‘'disease, ” as taken from the dictionary, is — “a derangement in the 
structure or the function of any organ belonging to a vegetable, or an animal organism, 
or to any organised body . 1 1 When such a derangement is caused by a parasitic fungus 
the disease is then known as a fungus disease. Although some fungi can cause diseases, 
because they are parasitic or living organisms, many of them have no connection with 
diseases, as they arfc not parasitic and get much of their sustenance from dead organic 
matter. 

Is rust a disease or fungus? Reply — Red rust is a fungus disease, it is a fungus 
which grows on plants as a parasite, taking all of its food requirements from the host 
plant on which it lives. 

Is rust caused by humid conditions followed by lueat, and does it do less damage 
in thin crops? Reply — Red rust is a fungus growth on the plants, which develops 
very rapidly in muggy weather, i.e. f in warm, moist weather conditions, and does most 
damage in thick, luxuriant crops which have grown very quickly. Light, open crops, 
which dry out readily and admit moving air easily, are rarely badly affected by the 
disease. 


(Reply by R. 0. Scott, Superintendent Experimental Work.j 


Irrigation of Lucerne. 

“W, A. R.,” Lyndoch: "I have half an acre of deep sandy soil; water is laid on 
5 chains away. If I could get two cuts lucerne by average rain, would it pay to irrigate 
to get a third or fourth cut, with water at Is. per thousand gallons excess rate. * 9 
Reply — With water at Is. per thousand this is not likely to prove directly profitable. How- 
ever, it must t>e remembered that supplementing the ordinary ration with a proportion 
of green lucerne makes a considerable difference to the milk yield of your cows. To 
get maximum returns the lucerne must be watered between each cut at the Tate of at leant 
fans, of water per acre. In many irrigation settlements an acre-foot of water is 
supplied. An application of dins, of water equals 134,400galls, per acre; with green 
lucerne valued at £1 per ton this means that each cut must yield fi tons 14cwte. per acre 
to pay for water at Is. per thousand gallons. Naturally the quantity of water utilised 
would be reduced by the amount of rain recorded. Lucerne will give fair returns with 
much less water, but unless it is available at cheap rates, it is not advisable to attempt 
to irrigate a plot of any size. With average summer rainfall, you should secure two 
fair cuts, and it is suggested that if half an acre is planted, you irrigate, say, half this 
area. The irrigated portion would yield four cuts, at a cost of about £4 for water. The 
green stuff obtained would be of great benefit to your cowis, and in toy opinion, the 
expense of irrigation would be justified. However, the area so .treated should not be 
large. In the class of soil mentioned, namely, sand overlying clay at a depth of about 
3f&, it would be best to irrigate by means of the sprinkler. 
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HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. G. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Budding Fruit Trees. 

Is it advisable to bud apricots and peaches on almond trees f (A. J. M., Cherry 
Gardens). Reply — The almond is only desirable as a stock for peaches and apricots 
when certain soil and drought conditions have to be overcome. Soils which are too 
highly calcareous or dry for peach or apricot route will not seriously injure the almond. 
Generally speaking, unless exceptional advantages are offered for the fruit grown in 
the locality, the almond is not a commercial success as a stock for these fruit trees. 

Prevention of Disease in Potatoes. 

“W. G. E., M Kalangadoo, asks for details of treatment to prevent disease in potatoes. 
Reply — In the first place, without seeing a potato affected by the particular disease 
you have to contend with, l am at a disadvantage in offering any advice owing to the 
great number oij diseases in potatoes, each of which is due to an entirely different 
organism or cause. 

As you mention formalin, I may say that compound has been used in solution as a 
dip for seed potatoes affected by “scab” on the skin — “scab” said to be caused by 
a fungus {Actinomyces sp .). 

If, therefore, the disease you have in mind is 1 * scab, ’ 7 the formalin treatment consists 
of dissolving lib. of commercial formalin in 30galls. of water. Place the seed tubers 
in a loose, open-woven sack and steep them for a couple of hours before cutting if they 
are not whole seed. Anyway, if cut or not, they are allowed to dry off before 
planting. A very deadly poison, commonly known as corrosive sublimate, used similarly 
at the rate of loz. in 6galls. of water has proved very effective. It is dissolved in a 
little hot water and then poured into the Ogalls.. which are placed in a wooden 
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vessel, as this chemical attacks iron containers. Care must be taken with this reagent 
as it is extremely poisonous to man and animals. 

In case I have not located the disease you desire to prevent, the best course would 
be to send me an infected tuber or some diseased haulms to enable identification being 
made. 

The “Off Year. * ' 

Commenting on the established fact that many fruit trees bear a big crop in one 
year and a small crop in the next, and that two good years rarely follow one another, 
Mr. Chas. H. Beaumont (District Horticultural Instructor) stated that he has noticed 
that some orchards bear well on the general “off year ' 1 and bear only a few fruits on 
the general “big year ” ; indeed, individual trees in the orchards also show this peculi- 
arity, so that climatic conditions and insect interference cannot be held to have any 
special effect; nor can it be attributed to the stocks, because at least 90 per* cent, of 
the stocks used are similar in every respect. Nearly every orchardist has his own 
special idea on the matter, and many are trying to demonstrate their theories and to 
overcome the trouble to some extent. * 

Last year there was a general big crop — bigger than usual — and the reason that it 
was bigger was probably due to the fact that the trees were weaker owing to the lack 
of winter rains. Weak trees usually set heavier crops than vigorous trees; they aim to 
reproduce themselves before passing out, and so set a big crop of what is mostly inferior 
fruit, inferior in size, inferior in quality and in color; hence, artificially weakening 
trees are not a good commercial proposition. 

Last year some of the growers in his district decided to prevent a number of trees 
from bearing by removing the blossoms. One grower actually cut off the flowers of 
several fair-sized trees; others spoiled all chance of pollination by burning the flowers 
with a spray of lime-sulphur strong enough for the purpose; others, again, pulled off 
the fruit when it was big enough to handle easily, and in one neglected orchard all the 
fruit was knocked off so that the owner might be relieved from the necessity of spraying 
to control codlin moth. In all these instances a crop has set this year; whilst other 
trees near by, not so treated, are bare or nearly so. Whether the procedure will alter 
the habit of the tree permanently remains to be seen. 

He has examined trees which had been treated with fertilisers in the hope that a 
second continuing crop would result, but has not found this satisfactory as a whole, with 
the exception where the trees so treated wore also supplied with water at the critical 
time. 

Usually when trees are bearing a very heavy crop, there is a deficiency of foliage 
and of a growth of new wood. There was a wonderful show of blossom this year on 
most of the trees which bore heavily last year, but it was noticeable on close ex&minati<m 
that the flowers wore not perfectly formed and there was consequently no pollination. 

In a number ot* orchaids it is a practice to grow vegetables between the trees on 
portions selected as suitable; this means the use of fertilisers and also the use of water. 
The trees in these portions bear a crop of fruit every year. One grower used a patch 
of ground for some years to raise onion seedlings ; there were nine apple trees in the patch, 
and they bore continuously. He then began to raise the onion plants elsewhere and did 
not water the trees and they failed to bear; last year they had a big crop and tb*s 
year the crop is small. 

With apple trees particularly it is necessary that they should bear the crop and 
form buds for the coming year, so that growing new wood and a generous foliage is a 
necessity for the wellbeing of the tree, if it is to mature the buds so formed. The 
control otf the quantity of fruit on the tree and the supply of * sufficient moisture seem 

be necessary if regular bearing is desired. 
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Mr. Beaumont lias suggested to several growers that they should water some of the 
trees as soon as the crop is off, and, if the winter rain is late, continue to irrigate them. 
If heavy rains come later it would do no harm, if the orchard is reasonably drained 
It should tend to lengthen the growing period and thus stimulate the trees and help to 
mature the buds. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 

“M. M.," Jamestown, has horse with a board-like swelling along one side of belly. 
Reply — The symptoms suggest that an abscess is in course of development or that 
the animal has a wound somewhere under the belly or forearm. An abscess may be 
caused by entrance of a thorn or splinter. For treatment, it is advised that a careful 
examination be made for a wound or presence of splinters, thorns, &c. Bathe the 
swelling for live to 10 minutes at a time three or four times a day with hot water in 
which, a little disinfectant, such as lysol ; has been added. The water should be kept 
at an even temperature by adding more hot water from time to time. If swelling 
“points,' ' it should be opened at lowest part with a clean, sharp penknife and then 
syringed out with lysol solution (one tablespoonful to one pint of water). 

“E. B. P.," Murraytown, reports gelding 14 years old passing water tinged with 
blood. Lips swollen and low in condition. Reply — 'As the passage of blood in the 
urine may occur in quite a number of different diseases of the urinary organs, it is 
impossible to diagnose the case from the particulars given. It would appear to be 
some chronic and probably incurable condition, and in view of the age and condition of 
the animal, destruction would be the best course to take. If the owner would care to 
subsequently send us down the animal 's kidneys and bladder (preserved in weak formalin 
solution), we would have an examination of these organs made to try to determine for 
his and our information the exact nature of the trouble. The package containing the 
organs should be addressed to Chief Inspector of Stock, Stock and Brands Department, 
Adelaide, and should be accompanied by a letter advising its dispatch. 

Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Blaekheath, asks: — (1) Information re hand serving 
ewes. (2) A reliable means of “bringing on” the ewes quickly. (3) Is there any 
advantage in allowing the ram to serve more than once? (4) A suitable ration for a 
ram. Replies — (1) The usual practice is to yard the ewes daily and turn in amongst 
them “teaser" rams guarded with bagging to prevent service. As the ewes in season 
are discovered by this means, they are caught and placed in a separate yard till all 
are ready for service os sufficient for the day for the stud rams are available are 
secured. The ram and ewe to be mated are then placed together, and when effective ser- 
vice is assured the ewe is branded and turned into the service paddock. (2) “ Flushing*' 
the ewe on green feed (preferably) or grain for two or three weeks prior to the desired 
date of breeding will bring them to the ram in briefer periods and tends to materially 
increase the percentage of lambs. (4) No, one service should suffice. (4) Feed what 
hay (fine, short oaten hay for preference) they will eat, together with a little green 
lucerne if available. In addition, feed daily (iozs. to 8ozs. of mixed oats and peas with 
a little bran. The grain should be crushed or soaked before mixing. If any signs of 
scouring arise, cut out the lucerne and bran. 

“Mrs. F. W. A.," Pinnaroo, reports pigs three months old, in good condition, loBt 
’use of hindquarters. Pigs being fed on wheat, charcoal, bonemeal, pollard, and skim 
milk. Reply — Continue to feed on the ration you a*e at present using, and give each 
pig one teaspoonful of freshly slaked lime daily mixed in with the trough food. Also 
allow them to have ‘daily exposure to sunlight and give one or two teaspoonfuls of cod 
liver oil per pig per day. 

“G. H. H.," Tintinara, reports cow calved five weeks ago, milking fairly well, holds 
head straight out, eyes have glassy appearance. Reply — From information given it is 
difficult to make a diagnosis. However, it is possible that the condition may be a form 
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of milk fever. If the cow is bo better it is suggested that die be stripped out and 
pumped up with air as for milk fever. Further, provided the eow can drink properly, 
give the following drench: — Epsom salts, l$lbs. ; ginger, four tablespoonfuls ; treacle, 
one cupful; warm water, two pints. Subsequently give a teaspoonful of pulv. nos 
vomica night and morning for seven to 10 days. To give, mix with treacle and smear 
on back of tongue. 

“E. H. B., M Wudinna, reports pig' (boar) bora without a back passage. Reply — 
Unless surgical treatment is given the animal will before very long sicken and die. 
The surgical measure to be adopted, depends on the exset nature of the obstruction. If 
the occlusion of the passage is merely due to the presence of skin over the exit of the 
bowel (in which case the presence of faeces or dung in the bowel can readily be felt 
with the fingers), all that is necessary is to incise the skin with a pair of scissors and 
subsequently smear the edges of the wound with a mild antiseptic ointment to prevent 
reunion of the cut edges. If, however, the occlusion extends more deeply and involves 
the hinder portion of the bowel as well, it will be necessary, after incising* the skin, 
to introduce the oiled finger and try to break down the adhesion of the bowel wall so 
as to make a passage. Enemas must be used for some days subsequently to prevent 
the walls of the bowel from growing together again. 

i(1 L. W. C.,” Marama, reports (1) horse losing condition although receiving good 
feed, and (2) horse with small swelling on outside of hock. Replies — (1) Be J Tow 
falling away — The animal's teeth require attention. Further, starve him for 16 to 24 
hours and give him a drench of raw linseed oil, 14 pints; turpentine, four tablespoonful 4 . 
Subsequently, supplement his grazing by feeding on an allowance of good chaff and 
bran daily and give in the damped feed a tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic night and morning each day for a fortnight. (2) Be Horse with swollen hook— 
The condition is probably bog spavin. The animal should be given a dose of physic 
and a little one in eight red iodide of nvercury blister rubbed in over swelling on 
inside and outside of hock joint (do not put any in front of the hock where it bends). 
The animal should then be turned out for two or three months * spell. 

“A. J. M., M Cherry Gardens, reports sow eating young. She was fed on potatoes, 
swedes, and mangolds boiled and mixed with bran and pollard. Reply — The trouble 
has been caused through feeding the sow on an unbalanced ration, woefully deficient 
in protein and minerals. To prevent this happening, the rations of pregnant sows 
should contain, in addition to cereals and other carbonaceous feeds, a regular, liberal 
allowance of skim milk or up to 10 per cent, of meat meal; also, if possible, a limited 
daily allowance of chopped green feed, such as lucerne, should be fed and the following 
mineral mixture provided: — Common salt, one part; sweet ground boneroeal, two parts. 
This can either be put out in a box in a handy position in the sty or run so that the 
sows can feed from it at will, or it can be fed mixed in with the (trough feed at the 
rate of loz. per sow per day. 

“C. T. A.,” Kongorong, reports death of lambs. Walk around} in a circle until 
exhausted. Eyes inflamed, head held on one side, and the body trembles. Lung worms 
are also causing trouble. Reply — In the absence of further inquiry, it is impossible to 
state definitely the cause of the trouble, though from the particulars you supply re 
symptoms, it seems to be of a dietetic nature. It may be due to the ingestion of some 
plant, or again, it may be the outcome of some mineral deficiency in the feed. All one 
can suggest from present information is a change of the affected flock to fresh pastures 
and the supplying the animals with a lick composed of either (a) common salt u»d 
sweet ground bonemeal in equal proportions or (b) common salt, one part; ground rock 
phosphate, one to two parts; molasses, 10 per cent, added. Be Lnng worms — 1 There is 
as yet no really satisfactory method of treatment for these parasites. The following 
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preparation for intra-tracheal injection (if it can be carried out) is recommended: — 
Oil of turpentine, 20 drops; oil of creosote, 10 drops; chloroform, 10 drops; olive oil, 
one teaspoonful. This is a dose for a full grown sheep and may be decreased by 
one-third for lambs. The injection is given slowly, direct into the windpipe, about half 
way down the neck, using a hypodermic syringe. Severe coughing generally occurs after 
its administration. Three or four injections are necessary at daily intervals. 

“E. H. P.,” Rockleigh, asks is there any method of causing a sheep to il throw up 91 
anything harmful which it might have swallowed 1 Reply — There is no medicine which 
can be given to ruminating animals, Bueh as sheep or cattle, which will induce vomiting. 
The specific antidote for arsenical poisoning is to mix liquor ferri per-chloride with 
carbonate of soda, dissolved in water, in the proportions of 2ozs. or 3osa. of the former 
to one of the latter. The resulting precipitate should be filtered off through a piece 
of linen or a pocket handkerchief and given straight away as & drench mixed in warm 
water. It may be given ad lib. in repeated doses. Oil, milk, white of egg, lime water 
and fluid magnesia are all serviceable antidotes which can also be used. 


METTER’S “NUOIL" DOUBLE GEARED 
SELF-OILING WINDMILLS. 

nr sms fbom sit, to isn. whbbl. 

The strongest, best lubricated, best designed, and best governed. 

Pump more water on a lighter breest. 

Ho spring on automatic oiling system to break, and no sheet-metal oil conveyers to 

wear out. 

Gained Pint Prise and Silver Medal Adelaide Show, 1022, 1923, 1024, 1925, 1926, 
and 1930 (no entry 1928-99). 

Also Gold Model at the All-Australian Exhibition, 1980. 

A reliable and useful Investment, and the popular choice of experienced pasteraUsfts, 
farmers, and others. 



METTER’S 5ft “MOTOR” WINDMILLS. 


Most efident for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

MILL OHLT, £9 15/0; on 15ft. OX TOW1X, 
£15 15/0; on 20ft. TOWBR, £17 17/6. 

METTER’B FUEL STOVES AND 


rrriTTc MM) 5 u : J; 


Use lose fuel and retain heat longer. 


WHOLLY MAMVTAOmtMD Uf SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA BY 

METTERS UMITED, 

98, 99, 100, North Torraee, 

ADELAIDE. 

••HO ms or A BBOOOKT with' A 
MHTTHBS ABOUT.*’ 
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THE BRITISH MARKET FOR AUSTRALIAN BARLEY. 


An important announcement on the marketing of Australian barley in Great Britain 
lias been furnished to the Agent -Gen era! for South Australia by a representative of a 
firm of brewers operating in a large business way in London. The statement made by 
this gentleman — who is fully conversant with the details of the British market for 
Australian barley — arose from a conversation with the Agent-General on the falling 
off in the quality of our barley and the damage which was resulting to Australia in 
consequence. 

The full text of the statement is as follows: — 

“The total consumption in brewing is roughly 4,000,000 quarters of barley, say 
800,000 tons. To this must be added a considerable quantity for distilling and also the 
production of foods, such as malt extract, which, however, are not material. Of this, 
something like one quarter, say 200,000 tons, is imported, but this varies from year to 
year to some extent according to price and quality. Foreign barley, however, is 
primarily used to correct the deficiencies of English barley, and a considerable amount 
would bo used whatever the price. On the other hand, if it is exceedingly cheap, the 
consumption tends to increase. 

There are two kinds of barley — the two-rowed barley such as is grown in Europe, 
and the six-rowed barley, the long thin type, which is grown in California, Africa, etc. 
There is a regular supply of barley from California, and the market is arranged on well- 
defined principles, and the majority of six-rowed barley comes from that district. 

There is a demand for two-rowed barley from sunny climes, and this would be larger 
if a regular supply w r ere obtainable. Substantial supplies of two-rowed barleys come to 
this country from Moravia, Czecho slovakia, &c. Both two-rowed and six-rowed barleys 
are grown in Australia, but the results have not been satisfactory owing to fluctuations 
of quality, irregular supplies, &e. The criticism I have heard of Australian six-rowed 
barleys is that they frequently contain undue proportions of nitrogen, and the growers 
do not seem able to control this. 

A difficulty to be got over is the fact that Australia harvests its crop round about 
January, and it arrives in this country too late for that maltiug season and has to bo 
kept several months before it can be malted. On the other hand, Californian barley is 
harvested round about June, and arrives here before or during the malting season. 

I recently had a conversation with a man who interested himself very much in Aus- 
tralian barley a few years ago. His view was that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for Australia to compete with California in matters of price (of course, a prefer- 
ential tariff might alter this), especially when the difficulty of the harvest season is 
taken into account. But he saw no reason why there should not be a large demand for 
Australian barley of the two-rowed chevalier type if it were properly grown from 
the right seed, harvested, and delivered. His experience proves that it is futile dis- 
cussing any substantial ^business with Australia owing to the complete inability of 
the Australian business mau to deliver up to sample. He told me that he had succeeded 
in selling 3,000 quarters to a noted English brewery, that he had impressed on the 
vendors thht if it was to be the -father of future orders it must be up to sample, that 
the agents here had Bhowm him a cable from the vendors ’ agents in Australia saying 
that every bit was equal or superior to the sale sample, but that when the delivery 
arrived he was unable to find a singje sack that was up to description. The brewers 
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threw up the consignment and my friend lost £3,000. I have confidence in my friend 'a 
report of this particular transaction, and the general impression cm the market is some* 
thing of a similar description. 

The general conclusion, therefore, is this: that Australia can grow barley which will 
compote with Californian in quality, but that price and date of harvesting present diffi- 
culties. That Australia can produce two-rowed barley which would command a sale 
amongst the best brewers in this country if deliveries can be relied upon. That this 
would be the mo^t promising field for Australian produce as the price paid for two- 
rowed barley is considerably more generous than for six-rowed and is free from the 
formidable competition of Californian. That the market is very much prejudiced 
against Australian produce owing to the difficuly of getting delivery, and that if a 
revival of this market is contemplated, it would be necessary first to organise proper 
machinery for shipment and then to convince users in this country that this machinery 
was adequate. 

From the way my friend talked and what I have heard in other directions, some 
financial guarantee would be required. It may very likely be that the natural condi- 
tions make it more difficult for the Australian shipper to deliver the goods than from 
other countries of supply. I cannot say how this may be, but the inqrression here is 
that Australia is simply indifferent. 

I have written rather bluntly, but thought it better to do so as you may take it this 
represents the sort of feeling amongst purchasers of barley towards the Australian 
produce. My opinion is that it would be quite practicable to develop a large trade if 
only Australia can deliver the goods, and this will be your real problem. M 



M*. *. W. Booafeldt’s (Qtmmmsk) winning orop, fntn Crop Comp act io n, 1*8*. 
Sown fen* 1980, with It tan*. Late Claras, and ftewte. fioperpimaphats par am 
Bar emt pWdad orar to or tons per acre. 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM (1929-30), INCLUDING DE- 
TAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
11921-30). 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


(Continued from page 491). 


COST OF GROWING CEREAL HAY AT TURRETFIELD. 

( a ) Cereal Hay Sown on Bare Fallow. 

It should be observed here that between 1921 and 1925 Cereal Hay was Turretfield’s 
main crop. The progressive displacement of light horses by motor cars, the elec- 
trification of the tramway system, &c., tended to render the growing of Hay for sale 
purposes more or less pnprofitable ; hence, between 1925 and the 1928-29 season, Wheat 
harvested for grain displaced Hay at Turretfield, no more hay being cut than was 
required for home consumption. The great bulk of this Hay was derived from head- 
lands and roadways through the standing crops, and it follows that our handling costs 
have been heavier than those usually incurred by the normal Haygrower who is able 
to deal with large, continuous areas. Our costs, however, would not have been greater 
than those usually incurred bv the average farmer, who, like us, cuts Hay for home 
consumption only. 

In the 1929-30 season, owing to prospective low Wheat prices and the general 
shortage of local Hay supplies, a larger area than usual was cut for Hay at Turret- 
field, portion of which it was proposed to sell, although, unfortunately, the opportunity 
of doing so was missed. 

In Table XVII. the costs incurred for growing Hay on Bare Fallow in 1929-30 
have' been indicated, together with corresponding mean figures for the 1922-29 and 
3922-30 periods; 


IF YOU HAVE THE WHEAT 
WE HAVE THE TRUCK TO LOAD IT. 

CAMPBELL’S PATENT ONE-MAN ELEVATING TRUCK 

with which one man can pick up easily full bags of Grain, Super, 

Boxes* &c., wheel them to a lorry or platform, and by lifting handle 
of truck platform can load the lorry without any assistance. • • 

Further, you don’t have to bring the bag to the lifter — nor do you 
have to pull the lifter with the bag to the required position. 

THE BAG IS ON THE TRUCK WHEELS (15* x 2D READY FOR WHEELING, 

AS SOON AS LIFTED, 

and the operator does not handle the bags until he gets on the lorry 
to stack them. 

The Truck is of piping— strong — easy to operate— and will last a lifetime. 

AD particulars from— 

J. L. CAMPBELL & COY H 

147, oral® STREET, ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


B 






Table XVII . — Analysis of Cost of Growing Cereal Say Sown on Bare Fallow in 1929^30, together with Mean Costs of Preceding Seasons . 
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In Table XVIII. below, under Statements A, B, and C, I have contrasted in summary 
mean expenditure of eight successive yearB incurred respectively for Cereal Hay on the one 
hand and for Wheat on the other. In each instance crops concerned have been sown 
on Bare Fallow. 


Table XVIII. — Summarising Eight Years * Mean Expenditure Incurred for Cereal Hay 
in Comparison with Corresponding Mem Figures for Wheat Harvested for Grain . 


Preparation of Land 

Seeding Operations 

Harvest Operations 

Incidental Expenditure 

Interest on Working Capital 
Bent (18 months) 


Cereal Hay Costs. 

Per Per Per- 

Acre. Ton. centage. 


STATEMENT 

it 

£ «. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0 15 

11 

8 

11 

1 3 

8 

13 

3 

1 9 

10 

16 

8 

0 13 

8 

7 

7 

0 7 

4 

4 

1 

0 16 

0 

9 

0 


Wheat 

Per 

Acre. 


£ «. d. 
14-9 0 19 9 

22-3 1 3 4 

28*0 0 16 9 

12*8 0 11 9 

6*9 0 7 1 

16*1 0 16 0 


for Grain Costa. 
Per Per- 
Bushel. centage. 


8. d. 


1 0 

20*8 

1 2 

24*7 

0 10 

17*7 

0 8 

12-5 

0 4 

7*4 

0 10 

16-9 


Totals 5 6 5 69 6 100 0 4 14 8 4 10 100-0 


STATEMENT “B.” 


Labor (direct and indirect) 1 15 1 

Use of Horses 0 17 5 

Use of Implements 0 7 2 

Seed 0 8 5 

Purchase of Essential Material . . 0 10 0 

Incidentals 0 5 0 

Interest on Working Capital .... 0 7 4 

Rent (18 months) 0 16 0 


Totals 


19 

7 

330 

1 

3 

8 

1 

3 

250 

9 

9 

16*3 

0 

16 

6 

0 

9 

17-4 

4 

0 

6*7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

6*5 

4 

8 

7*9 

0 

8 

10 

0 

5 

9*4 

5 

7 

9*4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

8 

13*0 

2 

10 

4*7 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

4*4 

4 

1 

6-9 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

7*4 

9 

0 

15-1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

16*9 


5 6 6 59 6 1000 4 14 8 4 10 1000 


STATEMENT “ C.” 


Interest on Land and Improvements 0 16 

0 

9 

0 

15-1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

16*9 

Interest on Working Capital .... 
Depreciation on Improvements 

0 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6*9 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

74 

and Plant 

Labor (exclusive of depreciation 

0 

9 

10 

5 

6 

9*2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

9-5 

on quarters) 

1 

13 

9 

18 10 

31*7 

1 

2 

9 

1 

o 

24*1 

Purchase of Essential Material . . . 

0 

10 

0 

5 

7 

9*4 

0 12 

4 

0 

8 

13-0 

AH other Costs 

1 

9 

6 

16 

6 

27-7 

1 

7 

6 

1 

4 

29-1 

Totals 

5 

6 

5 

59 

6 

100-0 

4 

14 

8 

4 

10 

100-0 


Tons. Bush. 

Mean Yields per Acre 1*79 19*46 

The above statements show that, whereas over a period of eight successive years it 
has cost at Turretiield £4 14s. 8d. to grow and harvest a 19!bush. crop of Wheat, 
corresponding expenditure over the same period for a IS ton crop of Hay has been at 
the mean rate of £5 6s. 5d. per acre. In other words, over this period of years the 
mean cost of growing and harvesting a Hay crop has been lls. 9d. an acre higher 
than corresponding expenditure for a Wheat Crop harvested for grain. And unfor- 
tunately at the present time the plight of the Haygrower is even worse than that of the 
Wheatgrower. With Wheat at 2s. a bushel the loss to the grower on a 19Jbush. crop 
would be represented by £2 15s. 9d. per acre, whereas the loss to the Haygrower, with 
Hay at 20s. a ton, would, for a If ton crop, be represented by £3 10s. 7d. per acre. 

Harvesting Costs — binding, stooking, canting, and stacking — are mainly responsible 
lor the higher relative costs of Haygrowing, namely, in the aggregate 29s. lOdL per 
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pare as against 16s. 9d. for corresponding grain harvest costs, representing an increase 
of 78.1 per cent. In this increase in harvesting costs Labor is the chief beneficiary,, 
absorbing 14s. 9d. per acre for hay as against 3s. 8d. for a corresponding grain crop, 
or an increase of 302.3 per cent. 

It is, of course, true that in Haygrowing districts farmers often seek to avoid portion 
of Hay harvesting costs by selling their hay in the stook, but of late not even thia 
policy has proved altogether remunerative. I shall endeavor to set out the position, 
from the latter viewpoint with the aid of available Turretfleld data. 

The costs of carting and stacking hay at Turretfleld over the past eight years have 
been as follows: — 


Seasons. 

Hay 

Carted and 

Total Costs. 

Costs 

rZ. 

s. d. 


Stacked. 

Tons. 

£ 

6. <*. 

1922-23 

489-30 

144 

16 8 

5 n 

1923-24 

56-50 

32 

0 9 

11 4 

1924-25 

230-00 

93 

12 6 

8 2 

1926-26 

219-50 

118 

12 11 

10 10 

1926-27 

122-50 

69 

7 1 

11 4 

1927-28 

175-00 

85 

8 8 

9 9 

1928-29 

77-00 

43 

10 9 

11 4 

1929-30 

317-00 

170 

8 10 

10 9 

1922-30 Means 

210-85 

94 

14 9 

9 0 


From the above, it follows that the mean costs of carting and stacking Hay at 
Turretfleld have been represented by 9s. a ton or for a 1.79 ton harveat by 16s. Id- 
per acre. Hence, mean costs of growing Hay and stooking it in the field would be 
reduced to 50s. 6d. a ton, or 90s. 4d. an acre for a 1.79 ton harvest; that is to say, 
4s. 4d. per acre less than corresponding costs for growing and harvesting a 19£bush. 
Wheat Crop. But even this reduced figure (£4 10s. 4d. per acre) leaves a deficit of 
£2 14s. 6d. per acre for a 1.79 ton crop sold at £1 a ton in the stook, and farmers- 
are known to have accepted 15s. in the present season. 

It can be admitted, however, that for a farmer with a large family, Haygrowing 
presents certain definite advantages over Wheatgrowing when yields and current prices 
can be made to balance costs of production. It has already been pointed out that a 
farmer harvesting a I9£bush. Wheat crop from 300 acres and balancing costs of pro* 
duction by sales at 4s. lOd. would have earned £355 in the way of wages for himself 
and family, together with adequate interest on Capital invested. Similarly, a farmer 
who cuts and stacks 300 acres of Cereal Hay going If tons to the acre, and who is 
fortunate enough to balance costs by sales at 59s. 6d. per ton, would have earned £526 
in the way of wages for himself and family, in addition to adequate interest on Capital 
invested. Hence, from this viewpoint, when receipts can be made to balance expen- 
diture, the advantage is decidedly with the Haygrower blessed with a large family. 

It is true that the costs of Production given for both Wheat and Hay are “inclusive" 
costs, t.e., they include not only out-of-pocket expenditure, but in addition book entries, 
which some may consider out of place. Reference to Statement C will show that 
Interest on Land and Improvements, Interest on Working Capital, and Depreciation on- 
Improvements and Plant — all of which are mere book entries for those who are for- 
tunate enough to be free from debt — aggregate 1 b. 8d. per Bushel for Wheat and 18s. 7d. 
a ton for Hay. If we deduct these items which do not involve out-of-pocket expenditure 
for those who are free from debt our costs per unit would be reduced to 3s. 2d. per 
bushel for Wheat and 40s. lid. per ton for Hay in the stack, or 31s. lid. for Hay in 
the stook. But unfortunately prices offering to-day for neither Wheat nor Hay will 
oa lance these revised estimates of Costs. If, on the other hand, in addition to these 
deductions, we assume that the farmer's labor can go for nothing— 18s. lOd. per ton 
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of Hay and Is. 2d. per bushel of Wheat — our costs would finally be brought to closer 
approximation of present-day prices, namely, 2s. a bushel for Wheat and 22s. Id. per 
ton of Hay. 

Working Hours . — I have shown below in summary the mean number of working hours 
absorbed in growing and harvesting one acre of Hay in contrast with corresponding 
figures for Wheat: — 


Hay. 

Corresponding 

Hours. 


Wheat. 

Corresponding 

Hours. 



a. 

d. 

s. d. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Direct Labor — 











Tillage of Fallows . . . 
Seeding Operations . . 

. 3 

11 


2*91 


4 

9 


3*52 


. 2 

9 


2*05 


2 

8 


1*98 


.Spring Tillage 

. 0 

2 


0*11 


0 

1 


0*06 


Harvest Operations . 

. 14 

9 


10*92 


3 

10 


2-85 


•General Expenses . . . 

. 7 

6 

. 29 1 

5*52 

21*51 

6 

10 

- 18 2 - 

502 

13*43 

Indirect Labor 

• 


6 0 


443 



5 6 


407 

Totals 



35 1 


25*94 



23 8 


17*60 


Number of 9J-hour days 2-73 dayB 


1-84 days 


It follows that, whereas at Turretfield one acre of Wheat sown on Bare Fallow has 
absorbed 17$ hours of labor, or 1.84 working days, the corresponding figures for one 
acre of Hay in the stack has been 26 hours, or 2$ working days. The heavy require- 
ments of Hay at harvest time — 10.92 hours per acre — are in striking contrast with 
those of AVheat — 2.85 hours per acre. 

( b ) Oekeal Hay Sown on Stubble Ground. 

Small areas of stubble land sown to Cereals (usually Oats) are generally cut for 
Hay at Tunetfitdd. Expenditure incurred in 1929-30 on 45.08 acres, giving 0.57 tons 
to the acre, has been analysed in Table XIX. in contrast with Means of preceding 
.seasons. 


Grubbini 


IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. - 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIOH. THE ENORMOUS -POWER OF A 

MONKEY GPUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious — its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling«and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS— Australasian Implement Co.. Colton, Pilmtr A Proton, Harris Scarf. Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Firman’ Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC, 






Table XIX . — Analysis of 1929-30 Costs of Cereal Hay on Stubble Ground in Comparison with Means of Preoeding Seasons . 

Part I . — Costs on 45.08 Acres, 1929-30. 



Table XIX . — Analysis of 1929-30 Costs of Cereal Hay on Stubble Ground in Comparison with Means of Preceding Seasons. 

Part II . — Mean Coats per Acre, 1923-30. 
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Table XIX. Analysis of 1929*30 Costs of Cereal Hay on Stubble Ground in comparison wi/th Means of Preceding Seasons continued. 

Part III , — Mean Costs per Ton . 1923-30. 
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Costs of growing Hay on Cereal Stubbles as indicated in Table XIX. naturally 
^challenge comparison with corresponding costs for Hay grown on Bare Fallow. Com- 
parative results for seven and eight seasons respectively have been shown below in 
'Table XX. 

Table XX. — Contrasting Mean Costs of Cereal Hay sown on Stubble Land, 1923-30, 
with Corresponding Costs for Cereal Hay sown on Bare Fallow, 1922-30. 

Stubble Hay, 1923-30. Bare Folio v Hay, 1922-30. 

Per Acre. Per Ton. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Ton. Percentagt . 


STATEMENT A. 



£ 

M. 

rf. 

s. 

d. 

% 

£ 


d. 

8. 

d. 

% 

Preparation of Land 

0 

7 

3 

5 

0 

9-3 

0 

15 

11 

8 

11 

14-9 

Seeding Operations 

0 

19 

3 

14 

9 

24-7 

1 

3 

8 

13 

3 

22*3 

Harvest Operations 

1 

8 

4 

21 

8 

36-4 

1 

9 

10 

16 

8 

28*0 

Incidental Costs 

0 

10 

0 

7 

8 

130 

0 

13 

8 

7 

7 

12*8 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

5 

2 

3 

11 

6-6 

0 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6*9 

Kent (9 or 18 months) 

0 

7 

10 

6 

0 

100 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

15*1 

Totals 

3 

17 

10 

59 

6 

100*0 

5 

6 

5 

59 

6 

100*0 




STATEMENT 

B. 







Labor (direct, and indirect). 

I 

8 

9 

22 

0 

37 0 

1 

15 

1 

19 

7 

330 

Use of Horses 

0 

11 

9 

9 

0 

15-1 

0 

17 

5 

9 

9 

163 

Use of Implements 

0 

6 

3 

4 

9 

80 

0 

7 

2 

4 

0 

67 

rSeed 

Purchase of Essential 

0 

7 

5 

5 

8 

9-6 

0 

8 

5 

4 

8 

7 9 

Material 

0 

7 

2 

5 

6 

9*2 

0 

10 

0 

5 

7 

9*4 

Incidentals 

0 

3 

6 

2 

8 

45 

0 

5 

0 

2 

10 

4*7 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

5 

2 

3 

11 

6*6 

0 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6*9 

Rent (9 or 18 months) .... 

0 

7 

10 

6 

0 

100 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

15*1 

Totals 

3 

17 

10 

59 

6 

100*0 

5 

6 

5 

59 

6 

100*0 




STATEMENT 

C. 







Interest oil Land and Im- 













provements 

0 

7 

10 

6 

0 

100 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

15*1 

Interest on Working Capital 
Depreciation on Improve- 

0 

5 

2 

3 

11 

6-6 

0 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6*9 

ments and Plant 

0 

7 

6 

5 

9 

9-7 

0 

9 

10 

5 

6 

92 

Labor (exclusive of deprecia- 













tion on living quarters) . 
Purchase of Essential 

I 

7 

8 

21 

2 

35-6 

1 

13 

9 

18 

10 

31*7 

Material 

0 

7 

2 

5 

6 

9*2 

0 

10 

0 

5 

7 

9*4 

AH other Costs 

1 

2 

6 

17 

2 

28*9 

1 

9 

6 

16 

6 

27*7 

Totals 

3 

17 

10 

59 

6 

100*0 

5 

6 

5 

59 

6 

100*0 


Tons. Tons. 

Mean Yields per Acre 1*31 1*79 


The position, therefore, is that, whilst the mean costs of Cereal Hay grown on 
Stubble Land were £3 17s. lOd. per acre, corresponding mean costs of Cereal Hay grown 
on Bare Fallow were £5 6s. 5d. per acre; on the other, mean costs per ton were 
-exactly the same, namely, 59s. 6d. This iB to be accounted for by the fact that, the 
mean yield of Hay grown on Bare Fallow was about one-half a ton better than that 
•of Hay grown on Stubbles. The above statements show that the main increases in 
costs of Bare Fallow Hay arise from more costly tillage operations and 18 months 1 
rent instead of nine, representing in the aggregate Ills. lid. per acre as against 
15s, Id. foT Stubble Hay. Seeding and harvesting operations were also slightly more 
costly on a per acre basis, but less so on a per ton basis. 
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. Working Hour s . — I have shown below the mean relative number of hours absorbed' 
by Stubble Hay and Bare Fallow Hay respectively: — 


Stubble Hay. 

Corresponding 
Costs. Hours. . 


Costs. 


Bare Fallow Hay. 

Corresponding 
Hours. 


Direct Labor — • 

Tillage of Fallows . . 
Seeding Operations . 

Spring Tillage 0 

Harvest Operations 14 
General Expenses. . . 4 10 

Indirect Labor .... 

Totals 


. Number of Gl-hour days 


s. d. 

s. d . Hours. 

Hours. 

s. d . 

8. d . 

Hours. 

Hours. 

2 7 

— 1-88 



3 11 



2-91 



2 2 

— 1-58 

— 

2 9 

— 

2-05 

— 

0 5 

— 0-33 

— 

0 2 

— 

011 

— 

14 5 

— 10-65 

— 

14 9 

— 

10-92 

— 

4 10 

— 3-58 

— 

7 6 

— 

5-52 

— 


24 

4 


28 9 — 


18-02 

3*24 

21-26 


2- 24 days per acre. 


29 1 
6 0 

35 1 


2*73 days per acre. 


21-51 

4-43 

*25-94 


In the matter of Labor, therefore, the difference between Stubble Hay and Bare 
Fallow Hay has been represented by half a working day per acre only. 


OATS AND BARLEY AS STUBBLE CROPS. 

Neither Oats nor Barley have been harvested for grain at Turretfield since 1926*27 
season; hence, costs of production indicated in the 1926-27 Report must stand for the 
present. I have indicated in Table XXI. mean figures for both Oats and Barley under 
summarised Statements A, B, and C. For closer details I must refer those interested 
to earlier repoi-ts. 


Table XXI. — Contracting Mean Costs of Growing Oats and Barley respectively as 

Stubble Crops at Turretfield. 

Oats. Barley. 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage* 



£ 

8 . 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

% 

£ 

8. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

% 




STATEMENT 

A. 







Preparation of Land 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

95 

0 

9 

1 

0 

6 

17*5 

Seeding Operations 

0 

16 

5 

0 

9 

29-7 

0 

13 

4 

0 

9 

25-5 

Harvest Operations 

0 

15 

7 

0 

9 

28*2 

0 

12 

2 

0 

9 

23-4 

Incidental Costs 

0 

6 

7 

0 

4 

11-9 

0 

6 

3 

0 

4 

12-0 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6-6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6-1 

Rent (9 months) 

0 

7 

10 

0 

4 

14-1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

6 

15-5 

Totals 

2 

15 

4 

2 

7 

100-0 

2 12 

1 

3 

0 

100-0 




STATEMENT 

B. 







Labor (direct and indirect) . 

0 15 

4 

0 

9 

27-7 

0 

14 

11 

0 

10 

28-7 

Use of Horses 

0 

7 

9 

0 

4 

14-0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

7 

18-2 

Use of Implements 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

11-2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

8-0 

See l 

0 

6 

5 

0 

4 

11-6 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

7-6 

Purchase of Essential 













Material 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10-9 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

12-3 

Incidentals 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3*9 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

3-7 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6-6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6-1 

.Rent (9 months) 

0 

7 

10 

0 

4 

14-1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

5 

15*6 

Totals 

2 15 

4 

2 

7 

100-0 

2 12 

1 

3 

0 

100-0 M 
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Table XXI . — Contrasting Mean Costs of Growing Oats and Barley respectively as 
Stubble Crops at Turretfleld — continued. 


Interest on Land and Im- 
provements 

Interest on Working Capital 
Depreciation on Improve- 
ments and Plant 

Labor (exclusive of Deprecia- 
tion on living quarters) . 
Purchase of Essential 

Material 

All other Costs 

Totals 


Oats. Barley. 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

o/ 

/o 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

8. 

d . 

% 



STATEMENT 

c. 







0 

7 

10 

0 

4 

14*1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

5 

15*5 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6*6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6*1 

0 

7 

8 

0 

4 

13*8 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

11*2 

0 

14 

9 

0 

8 

26*7 

0 

14 

4 

0 

9 

27*5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10-9 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

12*3 

0 

15 

5 

0 

10 

27*9 

0 

14 

3 

0 

11 

27*4 

2 

15 

4 

2 

7 

100*0 

2 

12 

1 

3 

0 

1000 


Main Yields per Acre 21*22bush. 17*26bush. 

Working Hours . — Mean Working Hours pci- acre for Oats and Barley respectively, 
sown on Stubble land, have been summarised below as follows: — 


Oats. 

Corresponding 
Costs. Hours. 


Direct Labor - ■ 
Preparation of Land 

M. 

1 

d. 

5 

s. d. 

. Hours. 

1*05 

Hours. 

Seeding Operations . . . 

2 

1 

— 

1-65 

— 

Spring Tillage 

0 

1 

— 

0*03 

— 

Harvest Operations 

4 

5 


3*29 


General Expenses. . . 

3 

11 

— 

2*92 

— 

Indirect Labor 

— 

_ 

11 11 

3 5 

— — 

8*84 

2*50 


Barley. 

Corresponding 
Costs. Hours. 

s. d. 8. d. Hours. Hours. 

2 3 — 1*65 — 

15 — 1*06 

0 1 — 0*08 — 

4 2 — 3*05 

3 6 — 2*61 — 

11 5 8*45 

3 6 — 2*58 


Totals 15 4 — 

Mean Number of 9^ -hour days 1*19 dayi 


11*34 - 14 11 — 11*03 

per acre. 1*16 days per acre. 


FIELD PEASE GROWN ON STUBBLE LAND AS A FALLOW CHOP 
PRECEDING WHEAT OR HAY. 

Within recent years Field Pease have been grown fairly extensively in the Central 
and Lower North Divisions of the State as a fallow crop immediately preceding Wheat. 
At Turretfleld this practice has been under observation since the 1924-25 season. 
Unfortunately, a regular succession of unfavorable seasons, coupled with attacks of 
caterpillars, have hitherto militated against favorable, or even normal, results. Mean 
yields hitherto secured have been indicated below: — 

Mean Yields 

Areas Harvested. per Acre. 

Acres. Bushels. 


1924- 25 28*40 23*57 

1925- 26 37*18 6*42 

1926- 27 35*08 23*92 

1927- 28 5*00 3*00 

1928- 29 27*47 3*45 

1929- 30 9*50 3*16 

1924-30 Means 23*77 13 23 


It will be observed that over a period of six successive seasons the mean yield per 
acre has been 13ibush. only, whereas, in normal seasons, 20bush. would be considered 
a reasonable yield per acre. 

In Table XXII. I have summarised 1929*30 Expenditure incurred for Pease in com- 
parison with Mean Costs of preceding seasons. 




Table XXII.— Etmmarising Expenditure Incurred for Pease in 1929-30 i» Comparism with Means of Preceding Seasons. 

t Pakt I. — Expenditure on 9i Acres, 1929-30. 




Table XXII. — Summarising Expenditure Incurred for Pease in comparison with Ueans of Preceding Seasons ■ — continued. 



Grand Totals — 

1024-30 15 8-4 16 5 1 9 9-6 38 1 - 

1924-29 15 11-4 16 7 0 10 2-2 5*8 10 




Table XXII.— Summarising Expenditure Incurred for Peace in comparison with Means of Preceding Seasons— -continued. 
' P a kt III. — Mean Costs per Bushel , 1924-30. 
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Unfortunately, like the two preceding seasons, 1929-30 was exceedingly unfavorable 
to Pease, and yields and coats secured since 1924 give a clear illustration of the 
unprofitableness of low mean yields per acre. The following statement will serve to 
illustrate the position: — 



Mean Yields 

Mean Costs. 


per Acre. 




Bushels. 

Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 



£ s. d :. 

s. d. 

1924-25 


3 !* 10 

3 0 

1925-26 

6-42 

3 7 0 

10 5 

1928-27 

23-92 

5 10 6 

4 7 

1927-28 

3-00 

3 11 2 

23 9 

1928-29 

3-45 

3 13 9 

21 4 

1929-30 

3-16 

2 18 10 

18 8 

1924-30 Means 

13-23 

4 0 0 

6 1 


Mean Costs of Production of Field Pease at Turretfielcl over six consecutive seasons 
have been summarised below in Table XX 111. under the usual Statements A, B, and C. 

Table XX III. — Summarising 1924-30 Costs of Production of Field Prase. 



Per Acre. 

Mean Costs. 
Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 


£ <r. 

d . 

8. d. 

O/ 

Preparation of the Land . . . 

STATEMENT A. 

0 9 

9 

O 9 

12-2 

Seeding Operations 

1 8 

10 

2 2 

36-0 

Harvest Operations 

O 18 

X 

1 5 

23:3 

Incidental Expenditure 

0 9 

0 

o If 

11-9 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 5 

8 

0 .-» 

7-1 

Rent (9 months) 

0 7 

7 

O 7 

9*5 

Totals 

4 0 

0 

() 1 

100-0 


STATEMENT B. 


Labor (direct and indirect) 

1 

1 

O 

I 

7 

26-2 

Use of Horses 

0 

13 

4 

i 

0 

16-7 

Use of Implements 

0 

7 

7 

O 

7 

9-5 

Seed 

0 

13 

8 

1 

1 

17-1 

Purchase of Essential Material 

0 

7 

11 

0 

7 

9-9 

Incidentals 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

4-0 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

7-1 

Rent (9 months) 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

9-5 

Totals 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

100-0 


STATEMENT C. 


Interest on Land and Improvements . . . 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

9-5 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

7-1 

Depredation on Improvements and Plant 
Labor (exclusive of Depreciation on Living 
Quarters) 

0 

9 

7 

0 

9 

12-0 

1 

0 

o 

l 

6 

25-2 

Purchase of Essential Material 

0 

7 

11 

0 

7 

9-9 

All other Costs 

1 

9 

1 

2 

3 

36-3 

Totals 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

100 0 


In last year’s Report I was able to show on mean results of five successive seasons 
that the Pease- Wheat rotation had returned an excess of 15s. lid. per acre above 
corresponding returns from the Bare Fallow- Wheat rotation. 1 was able at the time 
to assume prices of 5s. per bushel for Wheat and 6s. for Pease*. To-day, with all prices 


O 


* See Journal of Agriculture, December, 1929, page 409. 
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abnormally low, the comparison is no longer possible. On the farm Wheat is not worth 
more than 2b. a bushel and Pease 3s. 6d. On this basis the Pease -Wheat rotation closes 
on a Loss of £3 9s. 4d. per acre and the Bare Fallow-Wheat on a Loss of £2 15s. 9d. 
Obviously, we must await a return of more normal conditions for further discussion of 
this aspect of the question. 

Working Hours. — Working hours per acre under Crop have already been indicated for 
other crops. Corresponding mean figures for Fiold Pease are indicated below in 
Table XXIV. in association with corresponding figures for Wheat following Pease?: — 

Table XXIV. — Summarising Working Hours per Acre for Field Pease in Association 
with Corresponding Figures for the Succeeding Wheat Crop. 

Field Pease. Wheat Following Pease. 

Costs at Is. 4- 23d. Corresponding Costs at la. 4*23d. Corresponding 
per Hour. Hours. per Hour. Hours. 

s. d. s. d. Hours. Hours. s. d . s. d. Hours. Hours. 

Direct Labor — * 

Preparation of Land 2 5 — 1*78 — 2 10 — 2 10 — 


Seeding Operations ... 3 4 — 2*48 — 2 6 — 1*82 — 

Spring Tillage 0 1 — 0 04 — 0 1 — 0*09 — 

Harvest Operations ..4 4 — 3*21 — 3 9 — 2*78 — 

General Expenses 5 6 — 4 10 — 4 6 — 3*33 — 

15 8 11*61 13 8 10*12 

Indirect Labor — 5 4 — 3*92 — 3 10 — 2*82 


Total inclusive Labor .— 21 0 — 15-53 — 17 6 — 12-94 

Corresponding number 

of 9 J -hour days per 

100 acres 163 days. 136 days. 

It will be observed from tho above that the Pease-Wheat rotation offers greater scope 
for useful occupation of family labor than the Bare Fallow-Wheat rotation. On the 
basis of 100 acres Bare Fallow and 100 acres Wheat, the Bare Fallow -Wheat rotation 
should provide for 184 days of Labor, or a Labor Income of £118 (is. S<f., assuming 
receipts to balance inclusive expenditure. On the basis of 100 acres of Pease and 
100 acres of Wheat sown on Pea Stubbles, the Pease-Wheat rotation should, on the 
other hand, make provision for 299 days of Labor, representing a Labor Income of 
£192 10s., always provided that receipts balanced inclusive expenditure. 

Pease, moreover, present the advantage of a relatively short growing period, being 
sown later than Wheat and harvested earlier, and it follows that from the standpoint 
of the distribution of Farm Labor over the year they adapt themselves well to regular 
rotation with W r heat. 

MINIMUM PRICES PER UNIT AT WHICH AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE CAN 

BE SOLD UNDER TURRETF1ELD CONDITIONS AND LEAVE A PROFIT 

TO THE GROWER. 

It is clear that the minimum prices at which growers in a large State like South 
Australia are in a position to dispose of their produce without loss cannot be determined 
definitely from the experiences of a single farm in the State. Hence, it must be under- 
stood that figures given below can apply to those farms only that are working under 
economic, climatic, and soil conditions approximating those of Turretfleld. In this con- 
nection, four factors may be taken to be of major importance in affecting costs and 
possible minimum prices leaving a margin of profit, namely: — 

(1) Mean yields per acre; the latter are influenced chiefly by rainfall conditions, 

soil fertility, and management; 

(2) Land values; 

(3) Mechanical character of /the soil, which, according to circumstances, renders 

tillage operations more or less costly; and 

(4) General ability of the farmer to work his farm at a minimum cost. 
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I have mentioned these points in order to stress tho fact that minimum prices which 
farmers can afford to accept are not necessarily uniform throughout the State, but must 
vary from district to district and even from farm to farm. Minimum prices indicated 
below are derived from Turretfield results extending over eight successive seasons: — 

Table XXV. — Summarising what Appear to he Reasonable Prices for Agricultural 
Produce at Turretfield and on Farms Similarly Situated, 

Prices per 

Number of Bushel or 

Seasons Mean Costs of Production. per Ton, 

Concerned Mean Yield Leaving a 

in Calcula- per Acre. Per Acre. Per Ton. 10 per cent. 
tions. Profit to 


Growers. 

Bushels. .€ .*?. d. s. d. s, d. 

Wheat (on farm) 8 19-46 4 14 8 4 10 5 4 

Pease (on farm) 6 18-23 4 0 0 6 1 6 8 

Barley (on farm) 5 17-26 2 12 1 3 0 3 4 

Oats (on farm) 2 21-22 2 15 4 2 7 2 10 

Tons. 

Hay (in the stock) 8 1-79 4 10 4 50 6 55 7 

Hay (in the stack) 8 1-79 5 6 5 59 6 65 6 


Figures given in the fourlh column of Table XXV. would, if and when realised for 
saleable produce concerned, remunerate the farmer and his family for Labor performed 
at the standard rate of Wages, and in addition would nmke adequate provision for 
depreciation and interest on Capital invested, provided that the farmer secured mean 
yields' corresponding to those shown in the second column of the Table, but these 
prices would leave no room for Net Profits. On the other hand, should the farmer be 
fortunate enough to realise prices shown in the last column of the Table, he would — 
over and above the benefits already indicated — secure a Net Profit equivalent to 10 per 
cent, on his Harvest turnover. It remains to be said that the mean yields in excess of 
those shown in the second column of the Table would, at prices indicated, imply pro- 
portionally higher Net Profits, whilst mean yields below those indicated would at cor- 
responding prices imply insufficient remuneration for Labor performed or alternatively 
inadequate interest on Capital invested. 

(To be eon t in u * d.) 
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SEED FROM CROP COMPETITIONS. 


The following competitors in Crop Competitions have exhibited crops which, in the 
opinion of judges, will produce grain suitable for seed purposes: — 

Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Russell and Buccleuch — 

A. J. Walker, Perponda — Felix. 

H. Sanders, Karoonda — Nabawa, Caliph. 

Alfred — 

G. E. Hyde, Paruna — Merriden. 

F. A. llondow, Paruna — Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Reiclistein, Paruna — Nabawa. 

A. C. Webb, Paruna — Ford. 

A. A. Patterson, Paruna- — Sultan. 

C. Wareing, Paruna — Nabawa. 

A. G. Fetch, Meribah — Late Gluyas. 

A. A. Marsh, Meribah — Felix. 

A. R. Birch, Nangari — Gluyas, Nabawa. 

J. C. Auricht, Taldra — Gluyas, Late Gluyas, Caliph, South African. 

A. W. Tracger, Loxton — Sultan. 

Albert — 

W. H. Todd, Caliph — Bald Early. 

T. C. Stott, Mindarie — Bald Early. 

P. J. W. Clonan, Halid on — Free Gallipoli. 

C. H. Russell, Halid on — Ranee. 

G. H. Sutherland, Copeville — Sepoy, Sultan, Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Carslake, Kunlara — Sultan. 

Northern Yorke Peninsula — 

T. H. Trengove, Bute — Waratah. 

E. W. Clasohm, Arthurton — Ford. 

H. E. Aldenhoven, Arthurton — Sepoy. 

M. Yelland, Kadina — Waratah. 

H. Rodda, Thrington — Free Gallipoli. 

T. Rodda, Thrington — Nabawa. 

C. Rodda, Thrington — Nabawa. 

E. Yelland, Thrington — Faun. 

Jervois — 

A. Spriggs, Cleve — Gluyas. 

C. McCallum, Rudall — Gluyas. 

D. McCallum, Rudall — Sultan. 

G. H. Brand en, Rudall — Nabawa. 

E. H. Pearce, Rudall — Gluyas. 

W. F. Lake, Rudall — Nabawa. 

F. Hauschild & Sons, Cleve — Bena. 

Le Hunte — 

J. G. Spiers, Wudinna — Caliph. 


Chandos — 

E. E. Meagher, Murrayville — Free Gallipoli. 

C. and L. Fischer, Pinnaroo — Begum, Free Gallipoli. 

E. Neindorf, Pari U a — Caliph. 

C. E. Moyle, PariJla — Sultan. 

J, H. and C. H. Spratt, Lameroo— Sultan, Waratah, Felix. 






Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Cha ndoh — continued. 

C. L. Spratt, Lamcroo — Waratah. 

A. J. A. Koch, Lanreroo — Sultan, Gluyag. 

C. E. Koch, Larneroo —Sultan. 

R. C. Jacob, Geranium — Free Gallipoli. 

Hardy Bros., Jabuk — King's Early. 

W. K. Beelitz, .Tnbiik — -Nabawa, Sultan. 

Buxton — 

N. B. Hancock, Kimba — Faun. 

SoUTiiKKN — 

E. W. Woollit, Strathalbyn — Sultan. 

Thomas Bros., Monarto South — Nabawa. 

C. F. Altmann, Monarto South — Leather head. 

O. Brooks, Woodchester — Nugget. 

W. Bermingham, Woodchester — Caliph. 

C. A. Whittlesea, LanghorwCs Creek — Nabawa. 
Whittlesea Bros., Langhorne's Creek — Dan. 
Pearson Bros., Brinkley — Dan, Nabawa. 

II. D. and E. G. Humphrey, Brinkley — Nabawa. 
A. B. Jaensch, Bletehlcy — Currawa. 

Midlands — 

W. R. Woods & Sons, Min taro — Bena, Federation. 
A. E. Searfe, Mintaro — Fret? Gallipoli. 

J. Ross, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli, Sepoy. 

R. W. Blacliford, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli. 

A. L. Sandow, Mintaro — Wannon. 

Keith Shimke, Manoora — Federation and Dan. 
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Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Midlands — con tinned . 

H. Shunke, Manoora — Free Gallipoli, 

L. Thornby, Merilden — Freei Gallipoli. 

A. J. Melrose, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli. 

J. S Miller, Auburn — Federation and Nabawa. 

A. R. Bagshaw, Saddleworth — Dan. 

J. G. Rogers, Saddleworth — Dan and Nabawa. 

Crawford Bros., Saddleworth — Waratah. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth — Free Gallipoli. 

G. & C. Frost, Mjanoora — Free Gallipoli. 

J. H. Torr, Farrell 'g Flat — Bena. 

S. Garrard, Merilden — Free Gallipoli. 

L. A. Martin, Farrell 's Flat — Bena and Free Gallipoli. 

R. H. Martin, Farrell 's Flat — Bena. 

A. E. Crossing, Farrell's Flat — Free Gallipoli. 

G. Miller, Farrell's Flat — Bena. 

Jas. Brereton, Hanson — Leak's Rust Proof. 

W. J. Wolacott, Hanson — Nabawa, Clarence, and Leak's. 
C. P. Turner, Hanson — Nabawa. 

Jas. Dempsey, Farrell's Flat — Federation. 

H. H. Davis & Sons, Riverton — Waratah. 

A. L. Frost, Riverton — Waratah. 

J. W. Kelly, Riverton — Waratah. 

A. G. Bright, Clare — Free Gallipoli. 

V. M. Lally, Clare — Free Gallipoli. 

W. S. MeAuliffe, Buchanan — Nabawa. 

W. Armstrong, Buchanan — Free Gallipoli. 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel — Federation. 

R. & N. Hughes, Ivapunda — On as and Sultan. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda — Wannan and Nugget. 

W. S. Kelly, Tarlee — Sultan, Currawa, and Sepoy. 
MoHneaux Bros., Tarlee — Free Gallipoli. 

Clayton Dunn, Black Springs — Nizam. 

Mid-Yorke Peninsula — 

B. W. Vandepeer, Petersville — Sultan, Nabawa. 

Henderson Bros., Maitland — Ford. 

A. R. Vandepeer, Petersville — Nabawa. 

Southern Yorke Peninsula— 

G. S. Brundell, Stansbury — Ranee, Nabawa. 

Northern — 

W. F. Wurst, Laura, Nabawa. 

J. C. Kleinig, Laura — Sultan. 

V. Walter, Laura — Nabawa. 

J. W. Prior, Gladstone — Turvey. 

W. M. Neate, Caltowie — Ghurka, Nabawa. 

E. J. Hughes, Laura — Waratah, Sultan. 

J. Cross, Caltowie — Sultan. 

J. E. Lehmann, Caltowie — Sepoy. 

E. J. Holitt, Wirrabara — Currawa. 

Western — 

F. T. Johns, Port Pirie — Currawa, Nabawa. 

L. C. Roberts, Pf>rt Pirie — Currawa. 

F. Jose, Nelshabv — Currawa. 

Mid-North- 

E. Smart, Gulnare — Ford. 

J, A. Lyons, Georgetown — Ford. 

Spencer Bros., Koolunga — J off re. 

F. A. Gray, Rochester — Joffre. 

W. O. Eime, Blyth — Nabawa, 

F. J. Pedler, Koolunga — Golden Return. 
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SOME POPULAR FARMING FALLACIES. 


[Address delivered by Mu. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) at the 
Forty- first Congress of the Agricultural Bureau.] 


The belief in remarkable happenings which have little other than traditional support 
appears to be a common characteristic of human beings. There is that customary ten- 
dency to blindly believe some things without attempting to arrive at the truth, no matter 
how extraordinary the supposed influence or alleged happening might be, and it is only 
when a doubt is forcibly brought under notice that any attempt is made to investigate 
the matter. This certainly applies to a number of subjects connected with agricultural 
practices, and as some of these beliefs tend to hamper progress, a few of the more 
important are presented in this paper, to focus attention on them and to lead to some 
doubt as to their validity. 

It is felt that despite the advance that has taken place in scientific knowledge in 
recent years, it is remarkable how strong is the belief in some of these alleged phenomena, 
and the sooner a clear understanding of these unusual occurrences is gained, the 
sooner will improvements and advancement, be made in their direction. 

The subjects being discussed are: — 

Blighting of Wheat Crops by Superphosphate. 

Telegony . 

Intrai-utervne Influences. 

Change of Seed. 

Oats better than Barley as a Livestock Foodstuff. 

IVeevil develop spontaneously. 

Stage at which Oats should be cut for hay. 

“BLIGHTING” OF WHEAT CHOPS BY SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

Ever since Superphosphate was introduced into South Australian farming practices 
as a fertiliser for wheat crops, the idea that wheat will be ‘ * blighted” by the liberal 
use of this manure has persisted. In all of the Wheat-growing districts of the State 
there was a time, and that not long ago, when the maximum quantity of Superphosphate 
considered safe to use was very low. W’ith the advancement of time, however, the 
average dressing of Superphosphate per acre has gradually increased throughout our 
wheat-growing areas, and as a consequence the alleged dangerous maximum application 
has also increased. Still, despite the fact that farmers have so often changed their 
opinions as to the exact amount of this fertiliser which will injur© crops, many of 
them persist in the belief that the safety limit is only just a little ahead of the average 
dressing of the district in which they are farming. That these notions have had to be 
adjusted fairly rapidly will be realised by those who remember that as recently as 1915 
there was a fair sprinkling of farmers in some of our Lower North districts who 
believed that it was unsafe to apply more than 60 to 701bs, of Superphosphate (36 per 
cent.) to the acre, with wheat sown on fallowed land. In some of those districts at the 
present time the average dressing of Superphosphate applied to all annual crops grown, 
including Oats, Barley, and Peas, is over lOOlbs. per acre, and most of this manure 
is what is known as 45 per cent, grade. In this connection all annual crops sown in 
the whole of County Light received an average of 1171bs. Superphosphate per acre, in 
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County Gawler the dressing is 1121bs., and in County Fergusson 1091bs. per acre, and 
these relatively high average dressings mean that some farmers are using around about 
2cwts. of Superphosphate per acre with their wheat crops. 

The term “ blighting ” is generally applied to that trouble with wheat crops when 
the moisture is dried out of the plants quicker than the roots can make it good, and 
is usually characterised by the plants going straight from the green to the dry stage 
without showing the natural changes of color which accompany normal ripening. In 
a mild attack the grain is badly pinched; in bad cases the plants dry out in a few days 
to a whitish color and become very light in weight; and there may be all stages in 
between these two extremes. 

Even a mild attack of “blighting” always means a considerably decreased yield, and 
a much reduced weight per bushel of the grain that is harvested, and to show that 
neither of these happenings occur in South Australia from the use of Superphosphate, 
the following results of field experimental work with various dressings of Superphosphate 
are submitted: — 


Yields of Wheat grown with Various Dressings of Superphosphate . 


Location of Experiments. 

Roseworthy Agric. College 

Average 

Annual 

Rainfall. 

ins. 

17-85 

Duration 

of 

Experi- 

ment. 

Years. 

17 

No 

Manure. 
Bush. lbs. 
11 15 

Mean Yield per Acre. 
Superphosphate per Acre. 

£cwt. lewt. 2cwfcs. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 
16 27 17 52 17 50 

Veitch Expmntl. Farm . . . 

12-08 

14 

12 

41 

13 

41 

15 

20 

16 

25 

Booborowie Expmntl. Farm 

17-62 

13 

19 

32 

24 

28 

26 

22 

28 

6 

Minnipa Expmntl. Farm . . 

13-81 

13 

12 

9 

16 

29 

17 

40 

18 

59 

Butler 

1500 

9 

10 

13 

15 

38 

17 

43 

21 

6 

Yurgo 

14-00 

6 

11 

37 

21 

8 

22 

59 

26 

40 

Turretfield 

18- Li 

5 

12 

59 

15 

32 

15 

11 ♦ 

16 

2 

Wilkawatt 

16-00 

4 

5 

57 

6 

60 

8 

13 

10 

19 

Sandalwood 

13*90 

3 

2 

53 

6 

25 

8 

6 

9 

56 

Kimba 

11-92 

3 

7 

28 

10 

24 

10 

31 

11 

53 

Rudall 

12-14 

3 

4 

15 

9 

3 

11 

11 

11 

50 

Ungarra 

16-85 

3 

16 

12 

23 

11 

25 

17 

27 

54 

Appila 

15-01 

3 

6 

36 

9 

41 

10 

22 

10 

40 

Nelshaby 

14*50 

3 

8 

52 

9 

43 

9 

55 

10 

45 

Urania 

19*00 

3 

7 

0 

9 

16 

12 

41 

13 

46 

Smoky Bay 

10*01 

3 

14 

50 

16 

9 

16 

25 

18 

55 

Copeville 

11*58 

I 

1 

0 

4 

53 

8 

7 

8 

3 

Coorabie 

12*00 

1 

Nil 

0 

36 

I 

31 

5 

26 

Cortlinye 

12*00 

1 

0 

51 

2 

40 

3 

14 

2 

15 

Means (108 Crops) 

— 

— 

11 

28 

15 

26 

16 

53 

18 

20 


These experiments, which were conducted in nineteen wheat-growing districts of the 
State with an average annual rainfall varying from just over 10^ in. to about 19in., 
Bhow a consistent increase in the wheat yield as heavier dressings of Superphosphate are 
applied, and it appears that no matter what the climatic conditions obtaining, com- 
paratively heavy dressings of Superphosphate do not “blight” Wheat crops, at all 
events to the extent of reducing the yield of the crops so treated. 

The next Table sets out the weight per bushel of Wheat produced at Boseworthy 
Agricultural College, when grown with different dressings of Superphosphate, for each 
of the past twenty-five years. 
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Table II. — Weight per Bushel of Wheat Grown with Various Dressings 

of Superphosphate . 


Superphosphate per Acre. 


Year. 

No Manure. 

}cwt. 

lewt. 

2cwts. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1905 

63} 

63 

62} 

63} 

1906 

59 

58} 

58} 

571 

1907 

63 

63} 

62} 

63} 

1908 

64} 

63} 

64J 

64} 

1909 

62} 

63 

62} 

63 

1910 

64} 

04i 

64} 

63} 

1911 

64 


63} 

63} 

1912 

66 

65} 

65} 

65} 

1913 

67} 

64 

60 

60} 

1914 

63 

64} 

64} 

64} 

1915 

62} 

— 

60} 

60} 

1916 

62} 

60} 

62} 

62} 

1917 

64} 

59} 

62 

63 

1918 

64} 

63} 

62} 

64} 

1919 

63 

64 

62} 

64} 

1920 

59} 

60 

61} 

58} 

1921 

68} 

52} 

57 

59} 

1922 

62} 

63 

63 

61} 

1923 

64 

63} 

63} 

63} 

1924 

63 

63} 

63 

62} 

1925 

63} 

63} 

63 

63 

1926 

63} 

62} 

621 

62} 

1927 

61 

62} 

58 

61} 

1928 

58} 

62 

59 

58} 

1929 

59} 

61 

58} 

60} 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Means (25 Years) . . 

. . 62*70 • 

62*24 

61*88 

6223 


*23 years 

only. 




The mean weight per bushel of the wheat produecd witli different munuriul treatments 
as seen above certainly favors that from the plots not manured, but the difference 
between it and the plots regularly manured is not sufficiently great to ascribe it to the 
4 ‘ blighting ’ ’ of the crops receiving Superphosphate. As a matter of fact, nearly the 
whole difference is to be seen in the weight of the wheats of 1913 and 1915, when the 
‘ * No Manure T ’ plot had a considerable advantage, in that Red Rust was very bad on 
the manured plots in 1913, and in 1915 the fertilised plots made rank growth in the very 
favorable growing season, and then suffered to a slight extent in the dry Summer of 
that year, because of their early luxuriance. 

On the experience gained in wheat -growing in South Australia, it appears that 
“ blighting 99 of wheat is never directly due to application of Superphosphate, no 
matter how heavy the dressings, and it seems that the erroneous idea has risen from the 
fact that much of our wheat land, when originally opened up for cropping, w T as exces- 
sively rich in organic matter, which substance will lead to the 1 ‘ blighting 9 J of the 
cere;ils. The extreme case in this connection is of common occurrence, for where hay 
has been stacked it is usual for the first thTee or four cereal crops grown on the site, 
after the land has again been brought under crops, to ** blight ” very badly. The same 
thing applies to edd sheep camps, and in all places where there U an excess of organic 
matter in the soil. 

Perseverance in the idea that heavy dressings of Superpliosphate tend to reduce yields 
of wheat crops by * * blighting 9 ’ the plants, is delaying our agricultural progress, and the 
sooner it is realised, that in South Australia at all events, there is no danger whatever 
of such a happening, the more rapid will be the advance towards the utilisation of the 
most profitable applications of Superphosphate for our wheat crops. 
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TELEGONY. 

The term Telegcny has reference to the traditional belief in the tneory that a sire 
used on a dam leaves some influence in that dam which may affect future offspring by 
other sires. This opinion is so firmly held by some breeders, that they maintain that 
a female once mated to a sire of a different breed is no longer of use for the breeding 
of pure-breds. The influence on offspring of a previous impregnation is more par- 
ticularly considered as applying 1 to horses, dogs and man, but breeders of other kinds of 
livestock have such trust in the assumption, that it has led, in different parts of the 
World, to the adoption of special rules to exclude from registration in various herd 
books females which have been mated to a sire of a different breed. 

It is rather remarkable that such a tenaciously held traditional belief should have 
been developed from a few isolated instances, but it certainly seems to be so, and as a 
matter of fact, it appears, in English-speaking countries at all events, that much of the 
strength of the belief is based on the single case of Lord Morton ’s mare. Lord fc Morton 
had a virgin chestnut Arab mare — seven-eighths pure — mated to a male Quagga. The 
resulting female hybrid, plainly showed in shape and coloring that it was a hybrid. 
Sir Gore Ouscly, who purchased the mare, mated her with a black Arab stallion two years 
in succession; the first year a filly resulted, and the next year a colt was foaled. The 
following description of this filly and colt by the Arab Rtallion is given in a letter from 
Lord Morton to the President of the Royal Society, as quoted by Babcock and 
Olausen (i.) : — 

“The two-year-old filly and yearling colt have the character of the Arabian breed as 
decidedly as can be expected where fifteen-sixteenths of the blood are Arabian; they 
are fine specimens of that breed, but both in the color and in the hair of their mane* 
they have a striking resemblance to the Quagga. Their color is very marked, more or 
less like the Quagga in a darker tint. Both are distinguished by the dark line along the 
ridge of the back, the dark stripes across the forehand, and the dark bars across the 
back part of the legs. The dark stripes across the forehand of the colt /ire confined 
to the withers and to the part of the neck next to them. Those on the filly cover nearly 
the whole of the neck, and the back as far as the thinks. The color of her coat on the 
neck adjoining to the mane is pale and approaching to dun, rendering the stripes more 
conspicuous than those on the colt. The same pale tint appears in » less degree on the 
rump, and in this circumstance of the dun tint also she resembles the Quagga. 

“Both their manes are black; that of the filly is short, stiff, and stands upright, and 
Sir Gore Ouseley’s stud groom alleged that it never was otherwise. That of the colt is 
long, but so stiff as to arch upward and to hang clear of the sides of the neck, in which 
circumstance it resembles that of the hybrid. This is the more remarkable, as the maneg 
of the Arabian breed hang lank, and closer to the neck than the »e of moat others. The 
bars across the legs, both of the hybrid and of the colt and filly, are more strongly 
defined and darker than those on the legs of the Quagga, which are very slightly marked ; 
and though the hybrid has several Quagga marks, which the colt and filly have not, yet 
the most striking — namely, the stripes on the forehand, are fewer and less apparent 
than those on the colt and filly. ” 

Dealing with this case of the progeny of Lord Morton 's mare, Professor E. Davenport 
(ii.) makes the following pertinent remarks: — 

“It is one of the best evidences of the power of tradition that this single instance, 
happening more than a hundred years ago, lias done duty ever since to prove (I) an 
exceedingly doubtful theory and an almost unaccountable belief. It is remarkable that 
so uncertain a circumstance, and one so easy of repetition, with universal experience 
tending constantly to throw light upon the subject, should liave been so excessively over- 
worked. It shows, as no other instance has ever shown, the persistence of tradition, the 
extent of credulity in the presence of the phenomenal, and the ^willingness of men to 
repeat an assertion, or even an opinion, until by mere repetition it comes to have all the 
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force of authority* Without a reasonable doubt belief in telegonic influence rests upon 
stray instances, difficult of understanding by those who happened to be the observers, and 
hastily accepted as evidence. A single instance may be good negative testimony, but 

it is seldom worth much as positive evidence The thanks of the World are 

due to Professor Ewart for his excellent work in disposing, by direct experiment, of a 
citation that has done damage long enough.' * 

Professor Cossar Ewart (iii.), of Edinburgh, carried out extensive breeding experi- 
ments with animals to determine whether such a doctrine as telegony is tenable, but in 
every case he was forced to the conclusion that alleged cases of infection may be 
accounted for most easily and most satisfactorily as instances of reversion to ancestral 
types. The illustrations from Ewart's work, having direct bearing on the ease of Lord 
Morton's mare, and quoted by Babcock and Clausen (i.) are as follows: — 

Professor Ewart mated the Burchell Zebra stallion “Matopa” to a chestnut Polo-pony 
“Valda,” and twin hybrids resulted. The next year she produced a foal to a light- 
chestnut Thoroughbred stallioai, after which she produced a third hybrid foal by 
“Matopa. “ Subsequently sho produced another foal to a dark chestnut Thorough- 
bred stallion. The three hybrid foals from this mating were all richly striped, the 
stripes being more numerous, although less conspicuous, than those of the Zebra sire. 
The two foals produced from “Valda” by Thoroughbred sires, in no particular, 
either in color or form, resembled the hybrid foals, being chestnut in color without 
any suggestion of striping. 

In a further experiment, Professor Ewart mated the Zebra stallion “Matopa'' to a 
black West Highland pony “ Mulatto, * ' the icsnlt being a distinctly striped hybrid 
colt. The mare * * Mulatto" was then mated to a black Arab stallion, and produced 
u foal which, when examined immediately after birth, showed numerous indistinct, 
markings, so faint however, that their exact nature was in some doubt. Subsequently, 
“Mulatto” produced another foal by a dark-brown West Highland stallion which 
was also indistinctly marked. These foals suggested that ; as in the case of Lord 
Morton's mare, telegony might, occasionally occur. Professor Ewart, however, tested 
the matter further by mating two mares closely related to “Mulatto,” to the same 
black Arab stallion which had sired the Btriped foal. Two foals wore produced, one 
possessing indistinct markings similar to those on “Mulatto’s” foals, whilst the other 
was more distinctly striped. There can be no question, therefore, that the striping 
of “Mulatto's” foals was a cow sequence of normal hereditary processes having nothing 
to do with telegony . 

As Professor Ewart points out, there is abundant evidence that striping is common 
in horses, especially those of Oriental origin. Modern breeds of horses were largely 
derived from the forest type of Wild-horse of a yellowish-dun color, and this type had 
a dark stripe down the back, marks on the legs, and sometimes on face, neck, and 
withers. To-day it is not uncommon to get distinct markings on mongrel ponies, and 
certainly so with Arab crosses. 

Babcock and Clausen (i.) give other interesting examples of direct experimental 
work in this direction, and amongst them they state: — “The evidence from Mule- 
breeding establishments where thousands of mules have been produced is all against 
the doctrine of telegony . Mumford has recorded a large number of concrete cases in 
support of the position. In a few instances mares have produced as high as ten, 
or eleven mule foals before they were bred to stallions, yet in not a single case was 
there positive evidence of telegony 

An instance (i.) dealing with dogs which Professor Ewart quotes is of considerable 
interest in this connection. A tan Dachshund bitch was mated to a tan dog, and 
produced a litter of pups having white bodies and tan checks and ears. This bitch 
had previously borne a litter of pups to a white Fox-terrier with tan cheeks and ears. 
Presumably both the tan Dachshund bitch and dog had long lines of tan or black-and 
tan ancestors, so it was natural to conclude that this was a sure case of telegony . But 
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the breeder to whom the attention of this instance was called remarked that although 
the color of the pups was strongly reminiscent of the white Fox-terrier, the form and 
general characteristics' were otherwise those of pure Dachshunds. Accordingly, he traced 
the pedigree of the dam and found that in the sixth generation it ran back to the 
kennel of a lady whose hobby was white Dachshunds with tan cheeks and ears. This 
particular mating had simply given opportunity for the expression of latent characters 
carried by the tan dogs. It was a perfectly intelligible case of reversion , not telegony 
at all. 

Plenty of other examples could be quoted to show that where it has been alleged 
that instances of telegony have occurred, further investigations into the ancestry of the 
individuals concerned or direct experimental work, clearly demonstrate them to be cases 
of reversion. Even if there was some possibility of this weird notion, as conveyed in 
the term Telegony y occasionally proving true, it will be of such rare occurrence, judged 
by the very few cases on which the theory has been developed, that breeders need not 
anticipate trouble in this direction. As a matter of fact, until some positive ‘evidence 
has been brought forward in support, it can be taken as a non-existent law of breeding. 

INTRA UTERINE INFLUENCES. 

In all probability there are few things affecting breeding more widely believed 
in than the alleged effect of external happenings oil tlu* vouug still being carried 
in the uterus of its mother. It is common belief that imagination, strong mental 
impressions, emotions, frights, etc., of a pregnant female, are likely to lead to 

structural changes in the unborn offspring, ami such alleged experiences Have been 
used as the explanation for malformations, birth-marks, peculiarities, and for 
abnormalities of any and every kind that occur with human beings and other 

animals. The confidence of most people in Maternal Impression* or Pre-natal Influence * 
is so well established that it often affects breeding practices, and it is still not 
unusual for some breeders to have certain colors exhibited before females while 
they are being served, when it is desired to secure young animals of that particular 
color, whilst others blindfold the female during service, and only remove the 
bandage after an 'animal of the desired color has been placed before her, so that 
the first thing seen after impregnation will be of the color wished for. These 
practices are only modifications of Jacob’s methods of securing certain markings 
on animals, as carried out some thousands of years ago, and recorded in the 
Scriptures in the 30th chapter of Genesis. You will remember that Jacob went 

to work for his uncle, Laban, and contracted to labor for seven years to have 

Rachel given him as wife, and at the completion of the term had the elder daughter 
Leah foisted upon him instead, but , after a further seven years ’ work, he took 
Rachel as wife as payment for this period of labor. He continued as herdmaster 
for Laban, stipulating that after a given date he should take all the speckled and 
spotted goats, cattle, and sheep which were born in Laban’s flocks and herds, as 
wages for his hire. On the,’ appointed day, all the speckled and spotted animals 
were removed from Laban’s herds, and to ensure full payment for his labors, Jacob 
practised tne methods described in verses 37 to 43 of Genesis xxx. : — 

37. And Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut 
tree; and pilled white strakes in them, and made the white appear which was 
in the rods. 

38. And he set the rods which he had pilled before the flocks in the gutters 
in the watering troughs when the flocks came to drink, that they should conceive 
when they came to drink. 

39. And the flocks conceived before the rods, and brought forth cattle ring- 
st raked, speckled and spotted. 

40. And Jacob did separate the lambs, and set the faces of the flocks toward 
the ring-st raked, and all the brown in the flock of Laban; and he put his 
own flocks by themselves, and put them not unto Laban’s cattle. 
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41. And it came to pass, whensoever the stronger cattle did conceive, that 
Jacob laid the rods before the eyes of the cattle in the gutters, that they might 
conceive among the rods. 

42. But when the cattle were feeble, he put them not in; so the feeble were 

Laban’s and the stronger Jacob’s. , 

43. And the man increased exceedingly, and had much cattle, and maidservants, 
and men servants and camels and asses. 

This classic case from the Old Testament, so often quoted in support of thei power of 
Maternal Impressions, is the sort of explanation expected from the less-skilled towards 
the success of a highly-skilled breeder such as Jacob, who obviously knew how to mate 
animals together with a big chance of securing spots and speckles. 

Such theories as Intra-uterine Influences, Telegony , etc., appear to have developed 
because of the impression made on the mind by rare and uncommon occurrences, and 
the ordinary happenings of life are ignored when considering these sensational events. 
As a matter of fact, in view of recent investigational work, this doctrine of Maternal 
Impressions appears to be particularly unreasonable, because it now seems certain that 
other than the natural characteristics the offspring will inherit from its mother, the 
fetus is only dependent on its mother for nourishment. This fact is brought out by 
experiments made by Mr. Walter Heape, of Cambridge ( ii. ) , dealing with the trans- 
plantation of ovaries from one female to another: — 

“Two segmenting ova were obtained from an Angora doe rabbit, which had been 
fertilised by an Angora buck 32 hours previously and were immediately transferred to 
the upper end of the fallopian tube of a Belgian Hare rabbit which had been fertilised 
three hours before by a buck of the same breed as herself. In due course this Belgian 
Hare-doe gave birth to six young. Pour of these resembled Belgian Hare -rabbits, but 
the other two were undoubted Angoras. Both of the Angoras were born bigger and 
stronger than any of the other young, and they all along maintained their supremacy 
in this direction.” 

In view of the fact that when the undoubted breeding of animals is known for a 
sufficient numl>er of generations, it can be foretold with certainty what the offspring 
will be like when two of the same breed are mated together, and also when we remember 
that various breeds of the different kinds of animals have been kept true to type so 
long, it does seem wonderful that people can believe a theory which makes such 
extravagant claims as does this Intrauterine Influences . The statement made by 
Darwin (iv.), when writing to Sir Joseph Hooker on the subject, gives the true expla- 
nation of many of the alleged cases. He said: — “W. Hunter told my father, then in 
a lying-in hospital, that in many thousand cases he had asked the mother before confine- 
ment whether anything had affected her imagination and recorded the answers, and 
absolutely not one case came right, though when the child had anything remarkable 
they always made the cap to fit. ” 

If all these small things, such as seeing certain colors, mental agitations, worries, 
accidents, frights, etc., were liable to affect the young being carried by their mothers, 
what a confused mixture of colors all our animals, including man, would consist of in 
these days of gaudy advertisements and bright colorings generally; what a collection 
of maimed youngsters would be about because of the frights from motor cars and 
other fast travelling vehicles; and it appears almost impossible to visualise the enormous 
numbers of malformed children that would have been born from 1915 to 1919 in those 
countries where the Great War was fought. 

There are no proved cases of young animals being marked or changed from the 
normal by external influences whilst still in the uterus; alleged happenings in this 
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direction have never been reproduced under controlled conditions; and fortunately even 
the alleged happenings are of such rare occurrence that breeders need fear no inter* 
ference from this source. 

CHANGE OF SEED. 

Throughout the grain-growing districts of the country, and it appears to be World- 
wide, there is a strongly held belief in the necessity for changing seed. It is contended 
that the continuous growing of a variety from seed produced on the one farm naturally 
leads to a rapid deterioration of that seed, and if the variety is to be persisted with, 
it then becomes necessary to secure seed from a different source. The reliance placed 
by some growers on change of seed as a means of increasing yields of crops is so 
highly regarded that they always purchase seed to be used from outside sources, and 
would never think of using seed grown on their own farms for a number of years, or 
for that matter will not even use seed grown in their own district. This belief is the 
more remarkable, because in all cases where carefully conducted investigations^ on the 
matter have been carried out, and where ordinary reasonable oare has been taken to 
prevent deterioration of the seed produced , home-grown seed gives better results than 
does seed of the same kind produced in another locality. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in testing this question of the effect 
of change of seed in many grain-growing countries, but perhaps of that done under 
field conditions, there is nothing more thorough and important than that undertaken by 
Professor G. W. Shaw, of the University of California. Professor Shaw, who has four 
Agricultural Experimental Stations under his control, grow wheat at these stations, and 
sent seed to different parts of the State, where it was grown for varying periods before 
being returned to its original home. On the return of the seed from private farms, it 
was grown alongside seed which had been continuously grown on the Station farm, 
and without a single exception the “home” seed gave greater returns than the “change” 
seed. In reporting on the results of the investigations Professor Shaw stated* — “Loss 
always occurs by mere change of seed , except only when there is a better type of 
wheat or more vigorous grain of the same type,” 

In our own State, “Gluyas” and “King’s Early” have been grown continuously at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College for thirty-five years and both varieties are a good deal 
better now than they have been at any time in that period. 

If seed is deteriorating to the extent of requiring replacement by seed from another 
locality, it shows that ordinary care has not been taken with it, and the deterioration is 
the result of neglect , and is not due to continuously growing it on the one farm. 

OATS BETTER THAN BARLEY AS A LIVESTOCK FOODSTUFF. 

With quite a number of livestock breeders and farmers generally, at all events with 
those of European origin, there is a firmly fixed fancy that Oats are a much better 
foodstuff for livestock than is Barley. Some of these people go as far as to claim 
that Barley is not even a useful feed for the large farm stock; others feel that when 
using Barley the point above which it becomes dangerous to increase the amount given 
to the animals is quickly reached, except for pigs; whilst others again, although using 
Barley for all kinds of animals, consider that it is only a fattening foodstuff and quite 
unsuitable for any other purpose. It appears that this notion is a European prejudice 
developed through lack of knowledge of feeding with Barley, because it is quite common 
to hear the expression, “You cannot use much Barley for farm livestock because it is 
too heating, 9 9 whereas in Mediterranean countries, where much Barley is grown and Oats 
are not well known, and where the climate is at least as hot as is our own, the idea 
of the feeding value of these two grains is expressed in, “You oannot use much Oats 
for farm livestock because they are too heating, * 9 That these ideas of the value of the 
two grains must be a matter of lack of experience is easily seen by a look at the figures 
presented in Table III., which are based on the results of actual feeding experiments. 
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Table III . — Analyses of Oats and Barley. 


Crude Nutrients. Digestible Nutrients. 
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Barley (Two-rowed) — 
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(V) Large grains 

(V) Medium grains . . 

13*3 

2*3 

8*8 

1*8 

71*0 

27 

0*2 

1*0 

053 

1*2 

75*0 

13*3 

2*5 

9*5 

2*1 

68*0 

3*9 

0*0 

1*9 

03 1 

1*3 

73*9 

(V) Flat grains 

13*3 

2*8 

10*3 

2*5 

04*4 

0*0 

7*2 

2*2 

59*2 

1*3 

09-8 

(Vi) Prior 

Barley (Six-rowed) — 

13-3 

2*7 

80 

1*3 

70*7 

4*0 

5*6 

1*2 

05*0 

1*3 

73*4 

(Vi) Roseworthy Oregon 

13-3 

2*0 

11 5 

M 

00*0 

5*5 

8*0 

1*0 

00*7 

1*8 

70*7 

(Vii) Cape 

Oats— 

13-3 

4*0 

5*4 

0*0 

50*7 

19*4 

3*8 

0*5 

52*2 

0*4 

00*1 

(V) Large grains 

(V) Medium grains 

13-3 

3*0 

8*2 

4*2 

03*2 

8*1 

0*2 

3*5 

50*0 

2*1 

03*1 

13*3 

3*1 

10*3 

4-8 

58*2 

10*3 

8*0 

4*0 

44*8 

2*0 

59*7 

(V) Flat grains 

13*3 

3*5 

12*7 

5*0 

49*9 

150 

10*2 

4*0 

37*0 

3*7 

54*8 

(Vi) Early Burt 

13*3 

3*4 

8-3 

7*0 

57*2 

10*8 

0*3 

5*0 

43*5 

3*0 

61*1 

(Vi) Scotch Grey 

13*3 

3*1 

8*9 

6*2 

58*3 

10*2 

0*8 

4*9 

443 

2*9 

00*8 

(Vi) Sunrise 

13*3 

3*1 

10*0 

4*4 

59-2 

100 

7*0 

3*5 

45*0 

2*8 

59*3 

(Vi) Cape 

13*3 

3*1 

9*7 

5*4 

50*7 

n*8 

7*3 

4*3 

43*1 

3*3 

59*3 

(Vi) Lachlan 

133 

2-9 

8*4 

4*4 

59*3 

11*7 

0*4 

3*5 

45*0 

3*3 

58*7 

(Vi) Algerian 

133 

3*4 

9-4 

4*8 

50*7 

12*4 

7*1 

3*8 

43 1 

3 5 

58*3 


*** (v.) European samples quoted by 0. Kellner. 

(vi.) Koseworthy Agricultural College, by A. T. Jefferis and C. S. Piper. 

(vii.) Roseworthy Agricultural College, by Professor A. J. Perkins. 

When foodstuffs of the same type are to lie compared, the March Equivalent method 
as advocated by Professor O. Kellner appears to give a very close approximation as 
to how they will be utilised when fed to livestock, and when they are to be used for 
maintenance or fattening purposes, this method of estimating their value can be used 
with a good deal of confidence. If to be used for the production of milk, as for 
milking cows, ewes with lambs, etc., or for work, as with horses, this method of 
comparison may need some modification t because the amount of digestible protein 
present in the foodstuff and its relationship to the other digestible nutrients, affect its 
value for these purposes In any case, a glance at the figures in the above table 
shows that not only is the Starch Equivalent value of the Barleys much above that 
of the Oats, but that with the single excepion of the flat grains of European Oats, 
with the high content of 10.2 per cent, digestible protein, the good Barley samples 
contain nearly as much digestible protein as do the various Oat samples. These figures 
show very clearly that for maintenance and fattening purpose s Barley is worth morc r 
pound for pound , than are Oats , and that for the production of milk and work a good 
sample of Barley is at least equal to Oats . 

Barley is gradually being recognised as a suitable foodtsuff for Sheep as well as 
for pigs, and a few farmers have begun using barley for Dairy Cows, particularly in 
those places where Lucerne is one of the principal foods supplied to the Cows, but we 
have yet to reach the stage when Ba*rley will be looked upon as the chief concentrated 
foodstuff supplied to all farm livestock, including milking cows and working horses. 
Tt is of the utmost importance that we give this question of the feeding of home-grown 
Barley to our farm livestock the most serious consideration, because we can grow 
Barley very readily in so much of our Wheat-growing country, whereas only some of 
it grows heavy crops of good quality Oats. 

WEEVILS DEVELOP SPONTANEOUSLY. 

Despite the fact that much information was broadcasted throughout the State at the 
time when weevils were doing so much damage to the wheat stacked for the British 
Government during the Great War, and also that so many farmers have known weeviU 
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to be present in their barns for a great number of years, there are still a lot of people 
•who have to handle cereals who firmly believe that weevils develop from inside the 
grain, and that grain only has to be enclosed in a receptacle of some kind, and weevils 
will spontaneously appear. Some explain this alleged happening by making the 
assertion that the weevil * ‘ germ 9 9 — whatever that might be — finds its way into the 
grain at flowering time or soon after. Of course there is no such happening as spon- 
taneous generation, at all events not where a relatively high form of life like a weevil 
is concerned, and the persistence in such a belief only delays the day when methods of 
control will be understood and practised. 

The life history of the weevils which do so much harm to stored grain is thoroughly 
well-understood for all sets of natural conditions where they are troublesome, and for 
the principal weevil found in this country, viz., the Rice Weevil ( Calandra oryssae ), 
it is somewhat as follows: — 

A female weevil which has been fertilised by a male makes a groove or a hole in the 
skin of a cereal grain, without being particular as to the situation of the hole, and lays 
an egg in the opening. From this egg a small yellowish-white grub with a btownish 
head and without legs, hatches out, and as it is then in close contact with its food 
supply it immediately begins eating the inside of the grain. In warm weather the 
grub remains as such for about 14 to 18 days, when it turns to a chrysalis. It remains 
for 3 to 9 days in this form, after which it emerges as a perfect insect and continues 
to feed on the inside of the grain, and eventually it eats its way out and goes in search 
of a mate. In the l>eetle stage the weevil does more damage than when in the grub 
stage. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in connection with weevils in most 
grain-growing countries of the World, and as a consequence it is known that in a climate 
such as our own, in the warm part of the year, it takes about 19 to 22 days for weevils 
to develop, between the egg and the perfect insect, and that four generations can be 
expected each year, whereas in tropical countries six broods a year can be anticipated. 
As each female lays about 150 eggs it is easy to realise what are the theoretical 
possibilities of producing weevils if all eggs hatched and all grubs developed during 
six generations, but as this theoretical maximum is never even approached in nature, 
it is only interesting to contemplate the countless millions that might result. Under 
actual counts it is found that during a normal summer one pair of weevils will produce 
a total of about 0,000 insects. 

There is no mystery about the development of the weevil, and it is perfectly well 
known that before grain can become infested by weevils it must come in contact with 
mature female insects, so that they can lay their eggs inside the skin of the grains. 
A realisation of this fact is necessary before proper control methods can be taken to 
combat the pest. 

STAGE AT WHICH OATS SHOULD BE CUT FOR HAY. 

The practice has developed in this State of allowing Oat crops to become almost ripe 
before cutting them for hay. Very few farmers commence cutting Oat crops until much 
of their green color has gone and until they show a lot of purplish coloration in the 
stalks, and so by the time the cutting is completed a good deal of the crop is nearly ripe. 
This practice has led to the development of an accompanying habit of judging the 
quality of Oaten Hay-chaff by taking a double handful of the chaff, blowing the chaffed 
stalks away from the grain, and carefully examining the grain left in the hands. If there 
is a lot of well-developed grain in the chaff it is considered by many to be really good 
Oaten Hay-chaff. 

This practice seems to have developed because of two reasons: — (a) In those parts 
of the State where power threshers are in use, the method of handling much of the Oat 
crop has been to allow it to approach maturity, cut it with a binder, and store it in 
stacks; if the price for Oats is good that season the stack is threshed and the grain 
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sold, but if more money is to be made from bay, the stack is chaffed and sold as Oaten 
Hay-chaff, (b) In most of the State the principal variety of Oat grown is the one 
known as i * Algerian, , * and an unwarranted prejudice has developed which has led to 
the belief that this particular variety of Oat is bitter during all stages of its growth 
up to the time it approaches maturity, and it is considered that tills bitterness is not 
overcome until the plants show a good deal of purplish color in the stalks. 

It is gradually being realised as time goes on that this alleged bitterness of green 

Oats is an unjustifiable assumption, and it is now becoming recognised that any gain 

made in palatability by waiting until the green stage is almoet past, is more than com- 
pensated for by the loss of nutriment. This fact is clearly brought out in the following 
analysis of Oats cut at different stages of growth: — 

Table IV. — Oats Cut at Different Stages of Growth (v). 

Before Heading. In Flower. Ripe. 

Crude Digestible Crude Digestible Crude Digestible 

Nutrients. Nutrients. Nutrients. Nutrients. Nutrients. Nutrients. 



Of 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

% 

o/ 

o 

Of 

/o 

% 

Moisture 

100 


100 

— 

100 

— 

Ash 

8*4 

— 

70 

— 

5-4 

— 

Protein 

12-9 

9*7 

7-4 

53 

6-6 

4*5 

Fat 

2-8 

20 

2-3 

1-0 

2 3 

1*5 

Carbohydrates 

44-7 

28-2 

40-3 

25*4 

39-6 

24*2 

Fibre 

21*2 

12-7 

330 

18-2 

36- 1 

15*9 

Starch Equivalent 

. , 

41-5 


32-5 

20-2 



These figures, and particularly those representing the Starch Equivalents, show how 
rapidly the Oat plant loses its nutriment as it approaches maturity, and how delaying 
the cutting-time until near ripeness reduces the value of the hay eventually secured 
These Starch Equivalent values mean that 1 ton of hay made from Oats in flower are 
•equal in feeding value to 24.8owts. of ripe Oats. It is recognised, of course, that hay 
made from Oats cut at flowering would have a slight tendency to scour working horses, 
or would be, as we say, too “ soft ” a feed for workers, but the longer the delay after 
flowering before cutting oats for hay, the poorer the feed-value of the hay cured. 
In making oaten hay for cows in milk, the crop should be cut at or near flowering time, 
whereas if required for working horses it Bhould be cut ten days to a fortnight after 
flowering, and while the grain is still in the “ milky * 1 stage. 

SUMMARY". 

Blighting of Wheat Crops by Superphosphate . 

1. The trouble known as “blighting” of wheat crops is characterised by the plants 
going straight from the green to the dry stage without showing the natural changes of 
color which accompany normal ripening. 

2. In a mild attack of “blighting” the grain is badly pinched and the yield con- 
siderably reduced. 

3. As the recorded yields from 39 centres in the State, with up to 17 consecutive years ’ 
crops, show a consistent increase in yield as tho amount of Superphosphate is increased 
up to 2cwts. per acre, and as the weights-per-bushel for the past 25 years from the 
Wheat plots receiving various dressings of Superphosphate at Roseworthy Agricultural 
College do not show much variation, it seems certain that in South Australia there is 
no danger of “blighting” being caused by relatively heavy applications of Super- 
phosphate. 

Telegony. 

4. The term Telegony refers to the traditional belief in the theory that a sire used 
on a dam leaves some influence in that dam which may affect future offspring by other 
sires. 

D 
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5. This traditional belief has been developed from a few isolated cases, and in many 
places the notion has been raised on the single instance of Lord Morton’s mare. 

6. The classic and overworked case of the crossing of Lord Morton’s Arab mare with 
a Quagga, and then securing striped foals from her when mated to Arab stallions, has 
been disposed of by the experiments of Professor Cossar Ewart, of Edinburgh. 

7. In all alleged cases of tclegony , further investigation into the ancestry of the 
individuals concerned, or direct experimental work, have clearly demonstrated them to 
be cases of reversion. 

8. The alleged cases have been rare, and all have been disposed of where investigated, 
and so until some positive evidence is forthcoming it can be taken that telegony is a non- 
existent law of breeding. 

Intra-uterine Influences. 

9. The term Intra uterine Influences, also known as Maternal Impressions and Pre- 
natal Influences, refers to the alleged effect of external happenings on the youn£ still 
carried in the uterus of the mother. 

10. It is very doubtful if there is anything else connected with breeding so firmly 
established and so widespread, as faith in this traditional belief. 

11. Even at the present day, modifications of Jacob’s methods of thousands of years 
ago, to secure certain results by affecting the fetus, are being practised by some breeders. 

12. Following on the experiments of Heape, it appears certain that other than the 
natural characteristics the offspring will inherit from its mother, the fetus is only 
dependent on its mother for nourishment. 

13. When a child is born with any peculiarity, the mother, guided by tradition, hunts 
for some experience in the preceding months, and usually succeeds in finding one to fit 
the occasion. 

14. Alleged cases of young animals being marked or changed from the normal whilst 
still in the uterus have never been reproduced under controlled conditions, and in any 
case the alleged happenings are of such rare occurrences that breeders need# fear no 
interference from this source. 

Change of Seed . 

15. It is often contended that continuously growing seed on the one farm leads to 
deterioration, and that it is frequently necessary to change the reed. 

16. Considerable work has been done in this connection with the grain crops; and 
Professor G. W. Shaw of California sums up the position well, when he says: — ** Loss 
always occurs by mere ehwrujc of seed , except only when there is a change to ai better* 
type of wheat or more vigorous grain of the same type." 

,17. If seed is deteriorating to the extent of requiring replacement, it shows that 
ordinary care has not been taken with it. 

Oats Better than Barley as a Livestock Foodstuff. 

18. Oats are favored as a foodstuff in this country as against Barley, because it is 
considered that in this climate Barley is too heating for livestock, whereas in other 
hot countries where Oats are not well known they are objected to because they are 
more heating for livestock than is Barley. 

19. Analyses show that for fattening and maintenance purposes, Barley is worth 
more pound for pound thafi is Oats, and that for the production of milk and work, it 
is about equal to Oats. 

20. It would prove advantageous to the State to adopt Barley as the principal grain- 
feed for all farm livestock, because we can grow the crop well in most of our wheat- 
growing districts. 

Weevils Develop Spontaneously. 

21. There is no such thing as spontaneous generation for relatively highly developed 
insects like weevils. 
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22. The female weevU lays eggs in holes she has made in the skin of grains which 
hatch as small yellowish-white grubs. The grub lives on the inside of the grain about 
a fortnight or more, then changes to a chrysalis, in which form it remains for 3 to 11 
days, after which it emerges as a perfect insect. The insect eats out the inside of the 
grains and eventually comes out and goes in search of a mate. In our climate, four 
generations of weevils can be expected each year. 

Stage at which Oats should he Cut for Hay . 

23. Oats are generally allowed to approach maturity before they are cut for hay. 

24. Analyses and feeding results show that the Oat plant rapidly loses its nutriment 
as it approaches maturity. 

25. Oaten hay for cows should be cut as near flowering time as possible, and if to 
be used for working horses the cutting should be done about 10 to 14 days after 
flowering. 

REFERENCES. 

(i.) Babcock & Clausen — "Genetics in Relation to Agriculture . 1 9 

(ii.) Professor E. Davenport — "Principles of Breeding." 

(iii.)‘ Professor Cossar Ewart — "Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, 1902 . 1 1 

(iv.) F. A. E. Crew — "Animal Genetics." 

(v.) O. Kellner — "The Scientific Feeding of Animals." 

(vi.) Roseworthy Agricultural College — A. T. Jefferis & C. S Piper — " Value of some 
South Australian Oats and other Fodders" — Journal of Agriculture , 1925. 

(vii.) Professor A. J. Perkins — "Equivalence of Livestock Rations." 

On Thursday morning delegates visited the Waite Research Institute, and on Friday 
morning the premises of the Shell Company of Australia Limited at Birkenhead. 


Do You Keep a Few Cows J 

and not a herd large enough to warrant a 

“PAGE” POWER MILKING _ I ||8|j? 

“PAGE” HAND MILKER^^^JJL^fc 

which milks two or three cows at once MjSB 

and takes half the energy required ‘ 
to turn a 25-gallon separator, or quarter of the 

energy required to pump up a bicycle tyre. mf fyJ ■ ■ I 

The “ PAGE ” HAND MILKER A 1 |HKB« 1 

EASY TO OPERATE, EASY TO CLEAN, 

and the cow* thrive on it. . 

naan aid all particulars oladlt furbished oh applicatioh to— 

HORWOOD BAGSHAW LTD., 

78, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN FARM POULTRY. 


[Paper read by Mr. C. F. Anderson ( Acting Poultry Expert) at the Forty first 
Congress of the Agricultural Bureau .] 


It is generally realised that in common with all other lines of primary produce, costs 
in poultry egg production must be reduced, and there is undoubtedly room for improve- 
ment, especially in farm poultry. 

For some years egg production in South Australia has been limited to farm poultry, 
but during the last eight to ten years conditions have been undergoing a change. 
Following on the work which has l>een done and which is still going on at the Parafield 
Poultry Station, which has been the medium of establishing (commercial poultry farming 
in South Australia, large numbers of poultry producers concentrating all their efforts on 
poultry breeding have established modern poultry farms in various parts of the State, 
until to-day commercial poultry fanning is a soundly established industry in South 
Australia, and is rapidly expanding. Mammoth incubators have been installed, large 
brooder houses built, modem scratching sheds to hold hundreds of birds erected, and 
proper attention paid to breeding, feeding, and the marketing of eggs. As a result, 
at least 30 per cent, of the eggs marketed in Adelaide to-day are produced by com- 
mercial poultry men, and the production of thi 3 class of egg is rapidly increasing. The 
question may be asked, “What effect this has on farm poultry ?” It has meant that 
with the increasing quantities of high quality eggs it is becoming more difficult each 
year to dispose of the lower quality eggs. 

It must be borne in mind that the difference in quality between the farm egg and a 
commercially produced egg, especially in the early part of the season, when ample sup- 
plies of succulent green feed are available, is not very noticeable; but as the summer 
approaches, green feed becomes rank and tough on the average farm, whereas the com- 
mercial poultry farmer feeds large quantities of green feed grown under irrigation, and 
so the commercially produced eg g is of much better quality. 

It is especially desirable at the present, juncture that 'every effort be used to increase 
exports; in fact, it is essential to the stability of the poultry industry that this be 
accomplished. It is very doubtful, however, if 20 per cent, of farm produced eggs are 
suitable for export. Commonwealth export regulations demand: — 

(a) All eggs Bhall be individually examined by the candling process. 

(b) Eggs which have been subjected to any preservative process or which have been 
placed in cold store prior to being submitted for export shall not be packed. 

( c ) Any egg which has a broken or damaged shell, or which is in an unsouud or 
other abnormal condition, shall not be packed. 

( d ) All eggs must be perfectly clean, i.e., they must be free f/rom stain, dirt, and 
other foreign matter. 

(e) All eggs must be fresh, i.e. f after examination by the candling process are, in 
the opinion of an officer, fit for human consumption and are not more than seven days 
old. 

These regulations may, to Ihe inexperienced, appear rather drastic, but after careful 
analysis they only mean that the eggs must be new laid, perfectly clean in the shell, 
and free from abcrmalities. With a little care in regard to clean nest accommodation, 
getting the eggs to the packing floor as quickly as possible after being laid, the 
exportable quantities would be largely increased. 

For instance, if during the months of oxport — August, September, and October — there 
are 200,000 dozen eggs per week coming on to the Adelaide floors from the farms, 20 
per cent, of these is equivalent to 40,000 dozen suitable for export, leaving a balance 
of 200,000 dozen eggs per w r eek which are thrown back on the local market, because they 
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are not up to export standard. This will convey some idea of the serious effect these 
eggs have on the market for the remainder of the year, besides the actual financial 
loss suffered, through not being able to ship these eggs. 

Methods where Improvement can be Effected. 

1. The Keeping of a Better Claes of Stock. — Pure breds are infinitely better pro- 
ducers than crossbreds. South Australian White Leghorns are world renowned as egg 
producers; Black Minorcas aw also good layers of large eggs. Black Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Barnevclders are specially suited for farm conditions. When purchasing 
stock, obtain same from only birds laying full-sized 2oz. eggs and over. Remember that 
the size of the egg is more a matter of strain than of breed. Several strains of Leg- 
horns are noted layers of large eggs, whilst others are only able to produce small eggs. 

2. Hatching Methods . — For years the average farmer has depended too much on the 
hen as a means of hatching, with the result that his hatching has not been started uutil 
the commercial man has finished, principally for the reason that the average hen does 
not “go broody” until the wanner weather is experienced, and that is from October 
onwards. Hatching at this time is not profitable; late hatched birds never do well — 
they are slow to mature; in fact, they very seldom develop into good birds, and their 
egg production does not commence until the spring, when prices are low. If poultry are 
to be kept profitably, they must lay a percentage of eggs during the winter, when 
prices are highest. Late hatched birds will not do this. For winter egg production 
the hatching must be done during July, August, and September, according to the 
district and the breed of bird hatched, and the only way the hatching can be done 
during these months is by the incubator. 

3. The. Age of the birds is also another important factor in the profitable production 
of eggs. After two years of production the fowl has passed her most profitable period 
as an egg producer, although the best of the birds could be kept for a further 12 
months as breeders. 

Summarized, the following practices, if followed, would lead to general improvement 
in farm poultry: — 

1. The keeping of pure birds only. 

2. The replacement of a percentage of stock each year. 

3. Hatching only during the months of July, August, and September. 

4 . The disposal of all birds with the exception of the very t>est after two years of 
production. 

5. The disposal of all surplus male birds, to assist in the reduction of cost, of feed and 
in the production of a higher class egg. 

6. The regular marketing of all eggs — once a week during the winter and twice a week 
in the summer. 

7. Provision of clean nests, so that eggs are marketed free from dirt and stains, &c. 


FOR THE 

EFFICIENT PROMPT ECONOMICAL 

ADMINISTRATION OF TOUR ESTATE 
APPOINT 


TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
AS THE EXECUTOR OF TOUR WILL 

Enquire for our free booklet, “ WILLS AND EXECUTORS." 

SS. CURRIE STREET ADELAIDE 
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DIETS IN THE HOME. 


[Paper read by Miss jK. Campbell (Dip, Dorn. Econ., Inspector of Domestic Arts, 
Education Department) at the Women*s Session of the Forty-first Congress of th sf 
Agricultural Bureau.] 


Bight from the time when Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, besieged Jerusalem in 
<»07 B.C., and ordered several selected young men to be fed for three years on the same 
meat and wine as he was using in order to prepare them as his courtiers, thought has 
been given to the problem of which food is necessary and best to produce good, healthy 
bodies. This was brought about by one of the selected youths declining the meat and 
wine and preferring pulse foods and water. This was his usual diet. The prince who 
had charge of the dietary programme was very loath to permit the change ovei*, but 
After trying the simpler fare for a short period, the youths were carefully examined, 
and it was found that this particular young man had a better appearance, therefore he 
was allowed to continue with his simple diet. Much has been learnt as to the value 
and work of our foodstuffs since the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and it has become a 
fairly common study as the means of cooking and preserving have been brought within 
the reach of all housewives. It falls to the mother's lot to decide each day what and 
how much is to be consumed by the members of her household. This is the planning 
of a diet or course of food to be taken by the person. 

To be able to plan successfully, it is necessary to understand something of the body 
requirements, also to know the composition and value of the various foods that are 
to be made available. We all realise that the body consists of bone, muscle, sinew, 
nerves, blood, and water, and whether doing strenuous work or resting quietly there 
is work going on in the body such as breathing and the flowing of the blood. This 
causes a wearing away of some of the tissues; these have to be replaced by nourishing 
food being supplied to the body. It has been found that the body needs (1) energy 
for the daily work and a supply to allow for a storage of extra energy for emergency 
when a greater demand is made on the body. This heat to give the energy is obtained 
from the sugar and starch content of the food. (2) The muscles and tissues have to be 
repaired, and a supply has to be made available for further growth. Muscles and 
tissues are built up by proteins, which are the flesh-formers. (3) The blood has to be 
purified and the bones strengthened; this is obtained from mineral salts that we get 
from our foods. (4) Vitamins which are essential, to growth and health; they are 
found in nearly all fresh foods. (5) Water is an important item, for it forms a large 
proportion of the tissues, and it helps to regulate the body processes. (6) Another 
help to regulate the body is roughage, which is obtained from vegetables. 

As there are so many different duties for the food to do, and each duty can 
only be performed by a particular food, this gives the key to all diets — we hear 
of low diet, when liquids are mostly used to reduce the temperature of a patient — 
then there is a light diet consisting of nourishing liquids and light dishes, snch as 
gruel, arrowroot, fish, and simple milk puddings, it is generally given to a patient 
in the early stages of convalescence. Another is a milk diet, supplying as much 
milk as the patient can be encouraged to take. There are numerous ways of serving 
milk — iced milk, junket, jelly, and milk drinks; this is generally given when 
the patient has gastric trouble. Also we hear of meat diets when it is necessary 
io give the body as much red juice from the meat as possible, it helps to supply 
bided. And we must not forget the vegetarian diet, when no meat is allowed; but 
the general is a mixed well-balanced diet, when every kind of foodstuff is included. 
Each of these diets has to be employed when necessary. The next step is to kno# 
the value of foods and how much of each to use. The flesh formers, ot proteins, 
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arc obtained from all animal foods, such as meat, eggs, milk, choose, fish, and a 
small quantity from flour (wheat), peas, and beans. The heat givers, or, as they 
are called, the carbohydrates, are the starch and sugars; we find these in all 
vegetables and fruits. Fat is also a heat giver, although it is not a carbohydrate. 
From fruits and vegetables, a small amount from meat and milk, we procure the 
mineral salts to purify the blood and strengthen the bones; these are calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, phosphates, sodium, iron, lime, and sulphur. It was the 
lack of these Which used to cause scurvy and other skin diseases. 

Knowing what the foodstuffs will supply, it is a good housewife who can economi* 
rally use the supply at hand. The work being performed by each member of the 
family will necessarily govern the amount demanded by the body; it is worse 
to be over-fed than to be under-nourished— one leads to poisons in the body, which 
set up most of our diseases, the other can be relieved as soon as a further supply 
is available, but the body in the meantime has been consuming the reserve that 
was stored in the tissues earlier in life. A child has to have sufficient food to 
supply growth and to allow for the wonderful amount of energy expended whilst 
playing around, he does not spare himself one atom; as he grows older the play 
and movements are less violent, but the muscles and bones seem to be rapidly 
developing. These are. points that will influence the mother's decision on meals. 
Father must not be overlooked, for heavy work and long hours make a greater 
demand on the body than when the time is spent quietly with easy work. It is 
really the mode of life that governs the amount of nourishment to be taken, and 
for the body to get all its requirements it is necessary to have a mixed diet, no 
one particular class of foodstuff greatly predominating, but taking in all kinds of 
foods, such as meat, eggs, milk, fish, fruits (fresh, dried, or preserved), all kinds of 
vegetables (cooked and salad vegetables), cereals, bread (both brown and white), 
nuts, and plenty of water — either as water, tea, coffee, or other beverages — but 
there must be a goodly amount of liquid. This will ensure a complete supply of 
vitamins, proteins, mineral salts, and carbohydrates. Variety can be obtained by 
preparing these foods in plain or savoury dishes, but, of course, the more highly 
flavored the dish is the harder it is to digest, and the digestive system will rebel 
at any food that does not agree with it. Over cooking will destroy the raluo of 
food to the body, still the important thing is to be sure not to over eat, but 'giv " 
the system a fair chance to do its work, then the result will be the same as the 
youth before Nebuchadnezzar, he surpassed the others by ten score votes. 

The women's session of the Congress concluded by a visit to the cake factory of 
Messrs. Ellis Bros., Franklin Street, Adelaide. 


HINTS TO SUPPLIERS. 


[By W. H. Downes, District Dairy Instructor, South-East.] 


Importance of Good Quality Cream. 

During the last two months it has probably been noticed by cream suppliers that 
factories generally have been more strict in the grading of cream than was apparent 
during previous years. This was particularly noticeable during the export season. 
Although at the present time South Australia is in the position of being barely self- 
supporting with regard to choice butter, nevertheless there is a considerable surplus of 
inferior cream being delivered to the factories, which is probably accounted for to a 
great extent by the hotter weather being experienced and supplies of cream being smaller 
and held longer at the farm. In order that our local choice butter may be in the 
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position to successfully compete with imported butters from a quality standpoint, it will 
be essential that the factories still continue to grade the cream and pay for 
it according to quality. All factories in this respect will be alike, and it 
follows that should a supplier leave a factory and send elsewhere in view of having 
his cream graded lower than choice, he may expect similar grading at the next factory 
to which he sends, unless, of course, the quality of his produce has improved. With the 
rapid approach of warmer weather conditions, it will be more difficult for some 
suppliers to consistently receive top grade prices for their cream unless they adopt the 
necessary measures to ensure that their produce is of reasonably sound quality. The 
chief faults noticed in the quality of local cream are mainly from a flavor point of 
view, and are as follows: — 

Stale Flavor. — Due to keeping cream too long before delivering to the factory, and 
sometimes bordering on the rancid stage. 

Sour or Over-ripe. — Due to the presence of tool much lactic afcid in cream. Warm 
conditions, low test, combined with age, are all factors tending to increase this, trouble. 
In the course of time a stale and cheesy flavor w r ill usually develop. 

Fermented Flavor. — May be due to various causes, the chief of which are as follows: — 

(a) Cream kept too long, not in the best surroundings, particularly when it is 
low in butterfat test. 

(h) Mixing together cream of different temperatures before the warmest has cooled 
sufficiently. 

(c) Using a separator twice a day, and only washing it once daily, or not scalding 

the separator parts properly. 

(d) Keeping afternoon milking overnight and heating it up the following morning 

for the purpose of separating. 

Tallowy Flavor . — This is a chemical flavor most common during summer months, which 
can usually be associated with cream of exceptionally high butterfat test. It develops 
as a result of exposure to heat, or through becoming air dried, and becomes more pro- 
nounced with age. • 

Metallic Flavor. — This is another chemical reaction which is usually, though not 
always, associated with cream of too low a butterfat test. It is caused through the 
action of the lactic acid in the cream on metal with which it comes into contact. It 
will rarely occur if the separator parts and other utensils are well tinned and kept 
thoroughly clean, but once the tinning is defective, or is neglected as regards cleansing, 
this flavor will soon be noticeable. 

It is possible for cream to possess a combination of two or more of the above- 
mentioned flavors, such as “stale and tallowy , 99 “sour and fermented,” &c., all 
depending upon the conditions under which it is produced, kept, and delivered. 

The importance of frequent delivery to the factory cannot he too greatly stressed, 
as it is the primary cause of most of the trouble noticed in locally delivered cream. 

The man who desires the best price for his produce will endeavor to keep the cream 
as cool as possible while it remains on the farm. During warm weather cooling down 
by any method, but preferably by means of a suitable cream cooler, will greatly enhance 
the keeping quality, as the bacterial development is considerably checked by reason 
of low temperatures. Stirring the cream two or three times daily will also assist 
in reducing any objectionable “feed” flavors that may be present. In all cases, 
cleanliness plays no small part in the quality of cream, and suppliers who are not in 
the habit of washing their separators each time they are used are strongly urged to do so. 

Binsing utensils in warm water alone is not conducive to satisfactory results. After 
being scrubbed and rinsed, all utensils should be thoroughly scalded with boiling water. 
This latter treatment will tend to eliminate many of the troubles cream is heir to, as 
it kills all germs which may remain on the utensils, and at the same time the heat 
ensures rapid drying, and thus prevents the possibility of further bacterial development. 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 


[By Geoffrey Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.] 

| Continued from page 51 0, Journal of Agriculture , December , 1930.] 


INSECT PESTS. 

Cutworms. 

Description . — Cutworms are about the first of the insect pests to worry 
the tomato-grower. However, it is plants put out into the field which suffer 
most, glasshouse plants being rarely troubled except occasionally in glass- 
houses on new ground. Cutworm damage is familiar to all growers. The 
young plants have their stems eaten through about ground level, and flop 
over and die. Very frequently the cut worm which caused the damage can be 
discovered if the soil is carefully turned over with a pocket-knife round the 
roots of plants which have been eaten off the previous night. The grub is 
brown in color and curls round into a circle when distiubed. 

Control . — The most important point in cutworm control is not to plant 
on land wliieli has been left dirty and weedy. Where land is worked to its 
full capacity, with rotation of crops and clean cultivation of soil prior to 
sowing, out worm damage will rarely be important. If cutworms are few 
in number they will be cheeked sufficient iy by the lead arsenate spray 
advised for leaf- feeding caterpillars. If they are numerous the best remedy 
is to use a poison bait (see page 633). 

Grkkn l 'ATKItriLLARS. 

Description ,— Green caterpillars (grubs) of more than one species eat 
tomato leaves and bore into tomato stems and fruit. Affected stems will 
suddenly wilt, and the bore-hole of the grub is easily found at the bottom 
of the affected part. Fruit is frequently attacked at the stem-end, and 
drops from the plant, or a soft bacterial wet-rot follows on the grub injury, 
converting the fruit into a sloppy mess inside the skin. 

The caterpillars hatch from small white eggs laid on the plant by moths. 
After feeding and growing to full size they usually leave the plant to pupate 
under the protection of rubbish lying on the soil. They then emeige as 
moths, which fly from plant to plant laying fresh eggs on the leaves and 
stems. 

Control . — The control measure to adopt is spraying or dusting with 
arsenate of lead, but it is much more successful if used early as a preventive 
instead of being left till the caterpillars have already appeared. It is a 
good plan to spray the seedlings once in the seedbed, before the leaves have 
become too densely grown together, and then again soon ^ * av *r 

been set out. As the plants grow, further treatments will be required, and 

E 
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arsenate dusts will probably be preferable to spray for these later treat- 
ments. Treatment in the early stages is easier and cheaper, and will 
prevent a great deal of multiplication of the pest; it does not then become 
bad in the later stages as it frequently does when neglected earlier. 

Green Aphis. 

Description . — Green aphis are so well known that a description of these 
insects is scarcely necessary. They arc usually to be found on the under- 
sides of tomato leaves, or clustered on the young tissue near the growing 
point of the stem. They suck the juices of the plants, and when numerous 
they seriously reduce its vitality. They also excrete a sweet liquid, “honey- 
dew,” which makes the plant sticky and on which a blackish mould fungus 
may grow if the insects arc very numerous. 

Green aphis give birth to living young, and the colony of young ones 
produced by an adult wingless aphid can frequently be seen clustering round 
her. No fertilisation by a male is necessary at this stage, and it is only the 
winged forms appearing mainly at the end of the season which produce the 
sexual forms that provide for the carrying on of the species over the winter 
by means of eggs. During the course of their growth aphis shed their 
skins several times, and in a colony of any size the empty white skins 
which have been shed can always be seen among the insects. 

Control . — Control of aphis is best obtained by nicotine and soap sprays 
or by nicotine containing dusts. In glasshouse work the dust is most con- 
venient, but the temperature must be above 76° for satisfactory results. In 
fact, the warmer the better, for the nicotine vaporises more quickly and 
strongly at the higher temperatures. Dusting with nicotine dusts is there- 
fore best done during the warmest part of the day. 

The White Fly. 

Description . — The white fly, the scientific name of which is Triale urodes 
vaporarium , is a well-knowm pest of glasshouse tomatoes and can cause con- 
siderable damage if allowed to multijdy unchecked. Even if it does not 
become bad enough to injure the plants, it may cause considerable trouble 
by necessitating the wiping of all the fruit. 

Three stages of the insect should be recognised by the tomato grower. TIu; 
egg is a very small white object, hardly visible, to the naked eye, fixed to 
the under side of the leaf by a short stalk ; it becomes gradually darker 
with age, and finally becomes almost black. This stage lasts from eight to 
25 days, usually hatching in about 17 to 21 days. 

The egg hatches to a small oval scale, which soon settles down to feed 
on the leaf, sucking the sap and not moving further during this stage of 
its life. The whitish oval scales are often to be found in large numbers on 
the under sides of the leaves, and when once known cannot be mistaken. 
The skin of the scale is cast three times during its growth, and at the end it 
develops a waxy covering, becomes thicker, and is at a stage corresponding 
to the pupa of other insects. The winged fly is developing inside this waxy 
casing, and emerges as the fully formed adult about three to six weeks 
after hatching from the egg, according to Ihe temperature. 

The fragile white adult flies are well-known, flitting about the houses, 
and live for several w^eeks. The females may lay from four to seven eggs 
per day throughout life. During both the scale and the adult stage a 
syrupy liquid is sprayed out by the insects, which falls on the foliage and 
fruit jand makes them sticky. Often a sooty-mould fungus grows in this 
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sugary liquid, so that a black mouldy growth covers the plants, and may 
cause them to become unhealthy by blocking up their breathing pores, and 
reducing the amount of light falling on the leaves. 

The white fly will live on many other plants than tomatoes, and is often 
especially troublesome on beans, it may therefore be found advisable not 
to plant beans between the houses. 

Control . — The white fly is comparatively easily controlled by fumigating 
witli cyanide, but because of the very poisonous nature of the gas a number 
of growers are afraid to use it. If the instructions are carefully followed, 
however, there is no danger, and it gives excellent control of the pest. 

Control by nicotine dusts can now be done fairly effectively when dusts 
with the higher percentages of nicotine are used. There is always a 
danger that many of the flies may be just driven out of the houses before 
they are killed, however, and, although stupefied for some time, may later 
recover and regain the plants. If dusting with nicotine is preferred, the 
treatments should be done at the same intervals as are mentioned below 
under the heading, “Two fumigations necessary." 

Still another way, of controlling the white fly is now being tried in 
England and that is by the introduction of a minute parasitic wasp 
( Encarsia formosa) which parasitises the young scales under the leaves. 
Very encouraging results were secured in 1928, when some hundreds of 
thousands of parasitised scales were distributed to growers, many of whom 
reported complete control of white fly when the wasp was introduced into 
the houses. Efforts will be made to see if this beneficial insect ean be 
established in South Australia, and thus save the trouble of constant 
fumigation. 

As yet, however, the best and cheapest method for controlling the white 
fly is cyanide fumigation. A full description of how to do it follows, and 
this should be read very carefully, and followed in every detail by those 
who are trying it for the first, time. They will find, after doing it once 
or twice, that the process is so easy that at future times they will have 
no hesitation in always fumigating with cyanide lor the control of the 
white fly pest. 

( '<>N LOTIONS FOR F l ' M 10 A T ION . 

Fumigation must always be. done at. night, while the breathing-pores 
of the plants are closed. It is also advisable to have the plants slightly 
in need of water, but not so much, of course, that they show signs of 
wilting. As regards the weather, the only really necessary point is to see 
that it is not too windy a night, for the type of glasshouse used here is 
not well closed, and on windy nights the gas would blow out too quickly. 
It is also better to choose a cool night than a warm one. 

Materials Required. 

The fumigation is done by dropping carefully weighed quantities of 
cyanide into small earthenware jars, or glass jam jars, containing measured 
quantities of water and sulphuric acid, spaced at equal intervals along a 
centre row of the house. 

Glazed earthenware jars about 6in. high ean be bought quite cheaply, 
and about six jars are necessary for every 100ft. of the usual sized tomato 
house around Adelaide. The method of calculating the number of jars 
required is described in more detail on the next page. 
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A measuring glass graduated in ounces, which can be bought at any 
chemist’s or photographer’s shop, is used to measure out the water and 
acid into the jars. The materials are used in the proportions: water, 3oz. ; 
sulphuric acid, l£oz. ; sodium cyanide, loz. For the size of tomato house 
usual round Adelaide, loz. of cyanide per jar gives a good distribution of 
gas, so that the preparation of the pots of acid is simple. Three ounces 
of water are first measured out into all the jars, and then l|oz. of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) are measured out and poured into 
the water in each jar. The liquid becomes very hot, and care must be 
taken always to pour the acid into the water, and never water into acid. 

The sodium cyanide is weighed out carefully into ounce lots, and each 
wrapped up in a piece of paper. A small pair of letter scales is advisable 
for accurate weighing. If lumps of cyanide have to be broken up, do it 
in a tin or box, so that pieces of cyanide do not become scattered argund. 
Remember that it is very poisonous, and have all tins or other containers 
labelled cyanide poison and placed out of reach of children and animals. 
It should always be kept in a closed tin, as it gradually deteriorates in air. 
It; might be possible to buy the cyanide already weighed out in packets. 
If potassium cyanide is used, loz. of sulphuric acid instead of l|oz. is 
sufficient. 

Measurement of Houses. 

The amount of cyanide necessary must he carefully calculated according 
to the volume of the house. The number of cubic feet in a house is calcu- 
lated by multiplying the length by the breadth by the average height. The 
average height is found by adding the height of the ridge pole to the 
height at the sides, and dividing by two. The following is an example of 
the calculation : — 

Find the volume of a house 100ft. long, 15ft. wide, 4ft. higli at the 
sides, and 7ft. at t he ridge pole. 

Average height ==J(7-r4)=5J. 

Volume — 100 X 15 X 5$ — 8,250, say 8,000 cub. ft. 

To cyanide at the rate of loz. per 1,000 cub. ft. would need 8oz. of 
cyanide, which could be used in eight loz. packets dropped in eight jars 
spaced equally along the centre rows of the house. 

To cyanide at the rate of only :]oz. per 1,000 cub. ft. would need only 
6oz. of cyanide, which could be used either in six pots with loz. each, or 
in eight pots with foz. each. 

Strength of Fumigation. 

The glasshouses used in Europe, which are constructed for artificial 
heating, are much more air-tight than the houses used round Adelaide, 
and smaller doses of cyanide, often only Joz. per 1,000 cub. ft. are quite 
sufficient. With the big gaps along the ridge pole and at the sides of our 
houses, however, a somewhat larger close is necessary to be effective. For 
the grower trying fumigation for the first time, it is recommended that 
he try the effect of a dose of 4oz. per 1,000 cub. ft. first, and if that is 
found not to kill all the flies and not harm the plants at all, he can 
increase the dose next time to Joz, per 1,000 cub. ft. Houses vary in air- 
tightness, and for many this rate will probably prove sufficient, but for 
other houses, which are poorly closed, loz. per 1,000 cub. ft. will not be 
too strong. Each grower can soon find out for himself the best strength 
^fumigation for his own houses. 
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Having seen that the plants are a little on the dry side, and that the 
night will not be too windy, the pots of water and acid are prepared and 
set along the houses at equal intervals down one of the centre rows during 
the late afternoon The pots nearest the door at each end can be a little 
closer to the door than the spaces between the pots down the centre to 
make up for leakage at the ends. Tin; pots will usually be about the 
width of the house apart. If a very wide house had to be done, two rows 
of pots might be necessary, in which case two people would be required 
for the dropping in of the cyanide. 

The packets of cyanide are best kept together until just before fumi- 
gation begins, which should not be until about an hour after sunset, when 
it is just getting dark. They may then be either placed along one beside 



FlO. 83. — The Brown Surface Mite, Phyllocoptes lycop*nici, so small that it is just invisible to the 
naked eye. This mite crawls over the surface of tomato stems and leaves in great, numbers, and 
produces a rusty-colored discoloration and shrivelling of the leaves, working from below upwards. 

Doing the Fumigation. 

each pot of acid ready to unwrap and tip in, or they may be carried along 
all together in a bucket or bag slung over the shoulder, and one unwrapped 
as the operator is walking along to each pot, and the cyanide dropped 
quickly in. 

In all cases, the tipping in of the cyanide into the pots of acid should 
begin at the end farthest from the door, and the operator walk steadily 
towards the door, tipping the cyanide out of its packet quickly into each 
pot as he comes to it. He should then close the door and allow no one 
to go into the house. 

The house must be opened and ventilated at dawn in the morning, for 
if sunlight comes into the house while the gas is still present, the plants 
are liable to be injured. Open the doors and remove a pane of glass at 
intervals along the sides to allow the gas to escape, and do not go into 
the house for a few hours until you are sure that the gas has had time to 
escape. 
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The pots should then be picked up and rinsed out carefully into a sink 
or into a hole in the ground which is filled in immediately. The house may 
then be closed again, and a watering given if necessary. 

Two Fumigations Necessary. 

Fumigation kills only the adult white flies and the scales feeding on the 
under sides of the leaves. It does not kill the eggs, and so a second 
fumigation has to follow after all the eggs have hatched, but before any 
have grown to adults and started laying further eggs. The time of this 
second fumigation depends upon the weather. In hot weather (average 
temperature in house above 72°) it should follow a fortnight after the 
first; in medium warm weather (65°-72°) it should not be done for three 
weeks; and in cold weather (below 65°) only after nearly four weeks. Two 
fumigations properly done should control the white fly for the whole 
of the season, provided that white fly are not present on beans or other 
plants just outside the houses. 

Seedlings and young plants in a sappy condition will not stand fumi- 
gation to the same extent as older plants which have been topped and 
which can be allowed to become a little dry before treatment. If it is 
necessary to fumigate young plants, the dose should be reduced a little. 
It is evident therefore that the grower who keeps his houses clean, and 
who is free from white fly during the early months of growth, will have a 
great advantage over his neighbor Avho has to fumigate while his plants 
are still young and sappy. 

The Brown Surface Mite. 

Description . — This disease is frequently called “golden stem.” It usually 
commences as a discoloration on the stem of the plant, which may sometimes 
be rather “golden” in appearance, but is usually more dull bronze or rusty 
brown. The trouble spreads out on to the leaves, which first become rusty 
brown and then gradually shrivel and die. The disease gradually spreads 
upwards, working along the stem and out on to the leaves, and finally the 
whole plant may become shrivelled with only the topmost leaves green, and 
even these beginning to show the characteristic diffuse bronze appearance 
of the early stages of attack. The fruit is sometimes affected, becoming 
bronze in color, and with the surface broken up into innumerable little 
corky cracks in a fine network. 

Cause . — The trouble is caused by a minute insect (PhyUocoptes 
lycopersici) belonging to the class of “mites” (Fig. 33). The mites are 
about one two-hundredth of an inch in length, and so are just invisible to 
the naked eye except under the most favorable circumstances. They feed 
and multiply entirely on the surface of the plant, and wherever they are 
present in any numbers they cause the rusty discoloration. The gradual 
spread of this discoloration up the stem and out on to the leaves is thus 
due to the crawling of the mites in great numbers over the surface. 

Control . — The best control measure is to dust with the finest sulphur 
dust. Since the mites are soft-bodied and entirely on the surface of the 
plant, this is one of the most easily controlled diseases. Guard against 
spreading the trouble from the affected plants to healthy ones by pruning 
or rubbing against diseased leaves while picking, before they have been 
dusted with sulphur. Nicotine-containing dusts or sprays are also 
effective. 
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Eelworms. 

Description — Although not insects in the true sense of the word, eelworms 
can conveniently be considered here. They are very minute little worms, 
invisible or only just visible to the naked eye. They penetrate into the 
roots of tomato and many other plants, and live most of their life feeding 
inside on the tissues of the root. The irritation which their presence 
causes to the plant leads to the formation of knobby swellings on the roots, 
and when the worms are very abundant these can be so numerous that the 
whole of the root is thick, swollen, and clubby (Figs 34, 35). In fact, the 
name “club- root” is sometimes used by tomato growers for this disease. 

The presence of the eelworms is usually not suspected until it is seen 
that there is something wrong with the top of the plant. The plant loses 
vigor, the fruit fails to set, the leaves are a paler green than normal, and 
finally become sickly and yellowish. 



Fiu. 34. - Eel wort n lumps oil izlasshouso tomato roots. 

The eelworms in the roots penetrate the tissues in all directions, the 
females are fertilised by the males, and the eggs then begin developing 
inside the female body. As many as 500 eggs may be laid by a single 
female. When the young hatch they may penetrate further into the 
roots or escape into the soil, where they may swim or be carried in water 
for some distance and later penetrate fresh young roots. 

Eelworms are usually more troublesome in sandy soils. Once soils are 
infected it is extremely difficult to get rid of the pest, for the eggs can last 
over the season when there are no plants growing, and the worms can live 
on the roots of many species of cultivated plants. 

Control . — Once again, steam sterilisation is the most iwactical cure for 
eelworms in glasshouse soil, but unfortunately is not yet available for glass- 
house growers in South Australia. The usual remedy practised here is 
simply to move the glasshouse to fresh soil when the ground becomes badly 
infected. 
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A number o£ chemical treatments have been trie'll against eel worms with 
varying measures of success. The grower who notices eel worm infection in 
a comparatively small patch of his glasshouse may like to make an attempt 
to eradicate the pest by one of these methods before it spreads through the 
whole of his house. As soon as the infection is noticed it would be 
advisable to mark off the area and not allow the water to run across the 
patch all down the rest of the house if this is possible. The affected plants 
should be pulled up and the roots burnt as soon as the plants are unprofit- 
able, but the treatment of the soil would best be left until the rest of the 
house has been pulled out. 

Perhaps the most promising treatment to experiment with is the one using 
calcium cyanamide (Cyanogas). Briefly, the procedure is as follows: — 
Cyanamide is applied at the rate of 1 ton to the acre (£lb. per square yard) 
and carefully and uniformly mixed with the dry soil to a depth of 6 inches 
or more. The soil is then thoroughly irrigated. The treatment shojild 
precede the planting of the crop by at least six or eight weeks, during which 
time the soil should be frequently stirred to break up any crust which may 
form. The action is essentially a cyanide fumigation, and the residue 
finally left in the soil is only lime. The efficacy of this remedy has not. yet 
been thoroughly proved under South Australian conditions, however, for 
it appears to have been used only on rare occasions so far. 

Curculio Beetles. 

Description . — Occasionally tomato plants are attacked by Curculio 
beetles. These beetles live under the soil during the day! time and come up 
and feed on the plants at night. They can usually be found by carefully 
turning up the soil at the base of affected plants with a poeketknife. They 
are small brown beetles, somewhat less than jin. long, which usually sham 
dead when disturbed. They nearly always feed at the edges of the leaves, 
so that if leaves are seen with the edges all irregularly eaten the Cftmilio 
beetle should be suspected. 

Control — This beetle can be controlled by arsenate sprays or dusts or 
by poison baits, as described for green caterpillars and cutworms. 

Some Diseases not in South Australia. 

Although nearly 20 diseases affecting tomatoes in South Australia have 
been described, there are a number of others which have not been found 
here. Perhaps the most important to mention are Fusarimn wilt, and the 
late-blight or Irish blight which also affects potatoes, for both these diseases 
are present in other parts of Australia, and may very likely be found here 
also if favorable weather conditions were experienced. 

Fusarium wilt bias already been discussed on page 499, December, 1930, 
issue. Late-blight, caused by the fungus Phytophthora infest a ns , is only 
troublesome under fairly continuous warm, damp, and muggy conditions, 
such as are rarely experienced in South Australia. The symptoms consist 
of rapidly spreading rotten patches on leaves and fruit. Control measures 
consist of spraying w T ith Bordeaux mixture, combined with general methods, 
such as rotation of crops (without potatoes), destruction of diseased 
material after harvest, etc. 

As a matter of interest the following other tomato diseases which at times 
cause appreciable losses in other countries may be mentioned: — 
Anthracnose (Collet otrichum phomoides). 

Aseochyta blight ( Didymella ly coper sici) . 

Bacterial spot (Bacterium vesicatorium) . 
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Buckeye rot (Phytophthora parasitica) . 

Botrytis stem- rot (Botrytk sp.). 

Leaf mould (Cladosporium fulvum). 

Sclerotium blight ( Sclerotium rolfm). 

Western yellow blight (virus of sugar-beet curly top). 

Although some of these, if introduced into South Australia, would 
probably never become troublesome, owing to the climatic conditions being 
unfavorable to them (as is the case with the late-blight mentioned above), 
there arc* others, such as Leaf Mould, which are certainly to be feared, 
and it is to be hoped that our quarantine laws succeed in keeping such 
diseases out of this State* for as long a time as possible. 



Fig. ll'td K«*hv«>rm swtdlimrs on tin* root** «»t « field tomato plant. 

FUNGICIDES AND INSEUTUMDES. 

Ciiesh i tnt ( '< >m nor no. 

For Checking Damping-off and Root-rat. in Seedlings. 

The mixture is prepared by mixing finely powdered copper sulphate and 
ammonium carbonate in the proportion of 2oz. of the former to lloz. of 
the latter. Ammonium carbonate is in hard lumps, which arc* rather diffi- 
cult for the tomato grower to reduce to a fine powder, ^o that many will 
find it most convenient to have the mixture made up by a chemist. The 
dry mixture should be stored in a stoppered glass or stone jar for at least 
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24 hours before using, and is then prepared for use by dissolving loz. of 
the dry mixture in a little hot water and adding to 2galls. of water. (The 
solution must not be placed in metal vessels.) 

Cheshunt Compound was developed by Dr. W. F. Bewley at the Experi- 
mental and Research Station of the Nursery and Market Garden Industries’ 
Development Society, at Cheshunt, in England. It was developed 
especially to control damping-off fungi in seedboxes. The solution does 
no harm to the plants (it is advisable not to let it touch the foliage, 
however, and to hose down with water immediately should any get on the 
leaves), but it is able to kill damping-off fungi in the soil. In England 
seedboxes are watered witli the solution after sowing, and seedlings after 
transplanting. In youth Australia, wdth our greater freedom from 
damping-off troubles, this would rarely be necessary. If seedlings arc 
actually falling over from damping-off, however, Cheshunt Compound 
should be watered on immediately to prevent the disease spreading ter still 
healthy plants, and it would be advisable to use it again in transplanting. 

Ohleshunt Compound is always of value where seedlings have to be 
replaced in the houses because of some root disease. 

In the words of Dr. Bewley, 4 4 In replacing diseased individuals in the 
houses the method should be to remove the affected plant, water the hole with 
a pint of solution, replant with a healthy individual, and again water with 
the solution/’ 


Soil Sterilisation by Formalin. 

For Control of “ Damping -off” in Seedbeds. 

Formalin is too expensive to use for soil sterilisation on a large scab*, 
and its use is thus limited to seedbed sterilisation. Here also its use is 
not likely to be great for some time to come, since the soil of seedbeds 
can be replaced comparatively cheaply near Adelaide, and soil can be 
obtained which is practically free from damping-off fungi. There may 
be occasions, however, on which a grower would like to sterilise his seedbeds 
thoroughly after some disease has been present, and so the foil owing 
instructions may be given. 

The formalin is used at the strength of lib. to ISgalls. of water, and 
the soil is thoroughly soaked with this solution at the rate of about a 
gallon to each square foot. The soil is then covered with bags for 24 hours, 
and the bags then removed and the soil aired for at least a week before 
planting. It is advisable also to sterilise 1 spades, forks, &c., by washing 
with the solution while there is some made up. 

Formalin is a much more powerful disinfectant than Cheshunt Com- 
pound, and, therefore, cannot he used once plants are growing in the soil. 
It can be guaranteed to render soil free from disease, but precautions 
must be taken that no further disease is introduced in water, on tools, 
or in any other way. '• 


Son. Sterilisation by Steam. 

See the article by Dr. W. F. Bewdev on 4 4 Practical Soil Sterilisation by 
Heat for Glasshouse Crops’ 7 in the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture , 
Gr. Britain, vol. 33, page 297, July, 1926, or T T .S. Dept. Agric., Farmers’ 
Buis., 996 and 1320. 
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Bordeaux Mixture. 

For Control of Fungus Diseases of the Leaves. 

Bordeaux Mixture has been largely replaced in glasshouse tomato grow- 
ing by copper-lime dust, which is really almost a dry Bordeaux dust. These 
fungicides are the best for cheeking the spread of Leaf-spot and Early 
Blight, but since neither disease is widespread in South Australian glass- 
houses there is no general need yet for copper-containing fungicides in 
glasshouse work here. Tests will have to be made later on the relative 
efficiency of Bordeaux Mixture and the copper-lime dust in checking Early 
Blight under our conditions, and any grower whose plants are suffering 
from Early Blight might well compare the two treatments. 

Bordeaux Mixture is made of — 

41 bs. copper sulphate (bluestone). 

41bs. lime (fresh and good quality). 

50galls. water (rainwater, or good quality). 

This mixture (4-4-50) is somewhat weaker than the standard (6-4-50) which 
is often used on outdoor plants. The copper sulphate dissolves most easily 
when tied in a bag and suspended near the top of the water, or it may 
be dissolved in a jug of warm water and then stirred into the cold. The 
lime should be gradually slaked and stirred into an even paste and then 
diluted to a milky fluid. The best Bordeaux mixture is made when the 
bluestone and lime solutions arc equal in amount (in two non-metal vessels, 
c.g. f small barrels) and are run simultaneously into a third lower vessel 
(a larger barrel) through a fine brass wire or muslin sieve. Under these 
conditions the mixture forms the finest possible precipitate which will 
remain in suspension well while spraying. It should be sky-blue in color, 
and not green, and it should not deposit any copper on the blade of a 
bright pocket knife dipped into the solution. 

Nkx)tixe-Soap Spray. 

For the control of tomato spotted wilt, in order to kill the black car- 
nation thrips on seedlings in the seedbed or on plants not long put out, 
it may be found preferable to use a nicotine-soap spray instead of a dust, 
since at the time of year the temperature is scarcely high enough to 
vaporise dusts well. 

The nicotine-containing sprays on the market are either extracts of 
tobacco plants containing pure nicotine, or a 40 per cent, solution of the 
chemical compound nicotine sulphate, as in Black Leaf 40. Full direc- 
tions for use are usually given on the containers. It is advisable always 
to use soap with these sprays and to make them up with rainwater if 
possible. Thrips need fairly strong solutions to kill them, and a 1 in 800 
solution of Black Leaf 40 is the weakest which will be effective. Some 
growers have used 1 in 500 with no damage to plants, and better results. 

Dusts. 

Dusts are widely used in glasshouses now in preference to sprays, for 
the conditions are almost ideal for their application. The absence of wind 
means that the cloud of dust hangs in the air round the plants and deposits 
a fine film of the fungicide or insecticide all over the surface, reaching 
positions in a fairly dense foliage where it would be almost impossible to 
get a spray. This is most important, for the whole principle of applying 
a fungicide is to cover the healthy plant completely with a pojsonous 
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coating, which will kill any fungus spores which germinate on the surface. 
Similarly, in. the case of an insecticidal dust such as an arsenate, a cover- 
ing must be put over the whole plant so that wherever the young caterpillar 
hatches from the egg and begins to feed it will be unable to eat the leaf 
without eating some arsenate as well. 

All the dust manufacturing companies now supply combination dusts, 
containing both fungicidal and insecticidal substances. Copper and 
sulphur are the chemicals used against fungus diseases; an arsenate is the 
chemical used against chewing insects; and nicotine the chemical against 
, sucking insects (see page 622). Combining them all makes a dust which is 
of value against all above-ground pests and which is very little trouble 
to apply. A number of growers dust regularly with one of these pro- 
prietary dusts as an insurance against disease, and this is probably the 
safest method for the grower who does not feel confident that he can quickly 
detect diseases. 

Dusts are by no means inexpensive, however, and the man who knows 
his diseases well and who is also careful in removing diseased plants can 
gave money by dusting less frequently. Tinder our conditions at least 
two treatments are usually necessary for the proper control of green 
caterpillars. One of these should he soon after the seedlings are established 
in the houses, and the second just before the flowers on the first truss open. 
It is quite a good plan to make these two standard dustings , and to use a 
combination arsenate-nicotine-sulphur dust (or a proprietary “tomato 
dust , ” which contains copper in addition and is slightly more expensive). 
These two treatments should greatly reduce the chance of any pest multi- 
plying up during the season, provided the houses and their surroundings 
are kept properly clean. 

It is not suggested, however, that the grower should rely on these two 
dustings to keep his plants clean. He must be continually on the watch for 
fungus diseases or insect pests, and immediately apply a dust if one is seen 
to be spreading. In such a case there is no need always to use the most 
expensive combination dust, however. It may be that caterpillars are the 
only pest which is not being controlled, and a plain arsenate dust would be 
the logical dust to apply. Even when two or more pests are multiplying a 
suitable combination dust to control both of them can always be chosen from 
the trade catalogues. A few examples may make these points clearer. 
Should a grower notice a few plants infected with the Brown Surface 
Mite (Golden Stem) he would immediately get the dust gun and dust these 
few plants and a few surrounding with sulphur, for this pest is easily 
killed with sulphur, and it can scarcely spread through the house at all 
unless it is carried on the hands or the clothes of workers. Should there be 
noticed a number of plants with the dark spots of Early Blight on the 
leaves, however, the grower would first go along and nip off affected leaflets 
and take them out and destroy them, and then dust the whole house with 
a copper-lime dust. Dusting the whole house is advisable in the case of 
Early Blight, for fungus spores are so light that they can spread in air 
currents. Had aphis been noticed on some of the plants at the same time 
as Early Blight it woffld have been advisable to use a copper plus nicotine 
dust instead of a copper alone. These are just a few examples of how dusts 
can be chosen to suit each particular case. The correct dust to use for each 
pest (provided that a dust will be of use) can be found in the paragraph 
on Control which follows the description of each particular disease. 

One or two cases have come under notice where the application of a 
copper dust at flowering time has affected the setting of the fruit. Further 
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investigation will be required to determine under what conditions this 
may occur. Another point which needs investigation is the relative merits 
of copper carbonate and copper-lime (Milestone and lime) dusts under the 
conditions in our glasshouses. Some of the proprietary copper-containing 
dusts contain their copper only in the form of copper carbonate, and this 
may not prove to be as efficient a fungicide as the copper-lime. At all 
events, for the present, if a fungicidal dust is needed it is suggested that 
preference be given to the copper-lime dust, and that it be not applied at 
the time of maximum flowering of any truss, if this can be avoided. 

FUMIGATION WITH CYANIDE. 

Stt* page 622 (Control of White Fly). 

Poison Baits for Cutworms, Etc. 

There are numerous formulas for poison bait. They all contain an 
arsenic poison such as Paris green, white arsenic, or London purple mixed 
with a bulky substance such as bran or slack lime, and with a sweetening 
or attractive substance such as sugar, molasses, oranges or lemons, or amyl 
acetate added. 

A typical formula is as follows: — 

Bran, 20lbs. 

Paris green, 111). 

Treacle, 2qts. 

Five finely chopped oranges or lemons, or Aoz. amyl aeetate. 

Water, 3galls. 

The Paris green is thoroughly mixed with the bran first, and then the 
whole moistened to the desired degree with the sweetening mixture. If 
tin* bait is to be spread over a large area it is preferable to have it almost 
dry and sprinkle it along the rows of plants. About 61bs. per acre is all 
that is required for outdoor use where tin* plants are 3ft. apart. 

Cleansing the Glasshouse at the End of the Season. 

Especially after a fungus or insect pest has been prevalent it is desirable 
to thoroughly cleanse the glasshouse at the end of the season. Koine 
growers burn sulphur in the houses, but while this is valuable it has not 
proved entirely satisfactory in all eases. 

In England Dr. Bewlcy recommends tin* use of an emulsion of eresylic 
acid and soft soap. (This is practically a crude home-made Lysol). Dr. 
Bewley gives the following directions for preparing the emulsion: — Pale 
straw-colored eresylic acid and pure potash soft soap are placed in a bucket 
at the rate of Igall. of the former to 8lbs. of the la.tter. The bucket is then 
heated over a brisk fire until all the soap is completely dissolved, the 
process taking about 10 minutes to complete. This strong emulsion is 
used at the rate of about one part in 50 parts of water, i.e. f 1 pint in 
flgalls. The diluted emulsion is best applied with a strong power sprayer, 
and should be carefully directed into all cracks in the woodwork, and 
over the glass, the surface of the soil, in fact everywhere. The house'should 
then be closed for several days, and later opened and aired for two weeks 
or more before planting. Tt is advisable to wear goggles and rubber gloves 
while spraying. 

A simpler, but not quite so efficient, method is to spray with strong 
lime-sulphur solution instead. 


( Concluded. ) 
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ERADICATION OF YACCA ( Xanthorrhoea Semiplana.) 


[By Rowland Hill, Agricultural Instructor.] 


Throughout the South and South-East of this State, as well tis on the lower end of 
Eyre Peninsula, there are tens of thousands of acres that could be developed aa excellent 
pasture lands, providing the cost of clearing could be reduced. In many cases 
Xanthorrhoea semiplana (the low-growing yacca) has been responsible for the major 
portion of costs of clearing. In the South-East and South 30s. an acre hag been the 
usual contract price for clearing the land of such growth by grubbing, and where the 
growth was exceptionally thick the cost has been considerably in advance of this figure. 

When completed, the method of clearing by grubbing is not always satisfactory on 
account of the great depth of some plants and their liability to shoot again. 



The type of Yacca being dealt with on Mr. F. J. Summers’ Property at 
Back Valley. 

Various methods of treating the yacca with the idea of cheapening the cost of eradi- 
cation have been tarried out, but the work done by Mr. F. J. Summers, of Back Valley, 
near Inman Valley, in conjunction with the Vacuum Oil Company Proprietary Limited, 
is certainly outstanding at present. Accompanied by Mr. L. A. Wilde, of the Vacuum 
Oil Company, aud Mr. W. L. Summe rs, Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture, T 
inspected these tests on Thursday, December 12th. Mr. F. J. Summers lias every reason 
for .Ixdng enthusiastic on the remits he has obtained. 

Treatments. 

Pure Laurel kerosene, which can be purchased in 40gall. drums at Is. IJd. per gallon 
at the Adelaide depot, was. used in all cases. 

Treatment A. 

This trial comprised an acre of scrub land which contained 960 yacca plants. With 
an old teapot, kerosene was poured into the heart of each plant on July 8th, 1930. 
The operation took one man two and a half h:>ur^ and 8galls. of kerosene were used. 
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The result was a l least a 90 per cent. kill. The cost of treatment would bo about 
4s. 6d. per aero for labor and l()s. for Hgalls. of kerosene, at, say, Is. .“Id. a gallon. The 
total cost would therefore be 14s. (id. per acre under this method. 

Treatment 11. 

On July 25tli two additional acres were treated. One of these contained 401 yuccas 
and the other 409. The kerosene was applied in the same manner as in test A. No 
record of the time of labor expended was kept, but the quantity of kerosene used was 
13 galls, for the two acres, whereas 8galls. were used to obtain the same result in 
test A with 960 yaccas, only 13galls. were needed for two acres and 810 yaccas in this 
test. As the results in test B were equally as effective as in test A, it plainly shows that 
in the latter far more kerosene than nectessary Avas used. 



Mr. F. J. Summon with a tea pot and adae used for treating plants. 
He has in his hand the centre of a Yacca which has been easily 
polled out three weeks after treatment. 


Treatment C. 

In this case all leaAes were cut off level with the ground with an ad re and thi 
kerosene then applied. This saved much kerosene, as it could be easily directed to the 
correct spot. Cutting them off in this manner also acted as a guide, showing which 
vaccas had been treated. An area of three-quarters of an acre, containing 065 yaccas, 
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was cut arid treated with kerosene by one man in two hours and twenty minutes on 
October 3rd. Four gallons of kerosene were used, and the result was 100 per cent, 
killed. With kerosene at Is. 3d. a gallon on the spot this method cam be successfully 
carried out at the cost of 12s. per acre. 



Yacca stumps lifted out by plough three weeks after treatment 
showing the hollow centre which has decomposed. 

According to these tests, that in C is certainly to be recommended. The quantity of 
kerosene and time needed per acre will, of course, be governed by the number of yaccas 
prebent. From the results of treatment C it seems reasonable to accept the figure of 
150 yaccas to lgall. of kerosene, and the possibility of a man treating 240 to 300 
yaccas an hour. This is certainly more effective than the grubbing method, and is only 
one-third of the cost. 

Yaccas growing on sandy land were treated as in treatment C and ploughed three 
wdeks later, with the result that all the yacca- stumps turned up easily with the furrows, 
the centres being in a state of decomposition. 

Mr. Summers informed me that a mid-summer treatment would probably take more 
kerosene, because the sap is then Tising and the plant hardeT to kill. 

It was very noticeable that clover and other feed plants growing right against the 
treated yaccas had not been affected in any way by the kerosene applied to the yaccas. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


[Continued from page 498, Journal of Agriculture , December , 1930.] 


[Papers read at the Men's Congress on Wednesday, September 17th, appear else- 
where in this ise«ue.] 

Tuesday. September 16 th. 

CON 8ERV ATION#OF FODDER. 

Mr. E. H. Fisher, of the Wasleys Branch, presented the following paper: — 

A large number of farmers in South Australia do not give this very important matter 
due consideration from a farmer's business point of view. Farmers seem to think that 
when one drought has gone, no more will follow for some considerable time, but that is 
not so; history always repeats itself. And now that the present drought has broken, 
the time is opportune to put aside a reserve stack of hay. This in a bountiful year 
does not involve much expense, because when hay is plentiful it is cheap. The interest 
lost directly on that reserved stack while good years continue would not amount to 
many pounds, but the value of that amount of capital invested would be many times 
doubled when a drought occurred. I consider a stack of hay on hand a good “probate 
policy for a drought." 

Of the hay fodders, we have wheaten hay which should be cut a little on the green 
side. Stock will then eat it more readily, and, when in the stack, mice will not touch 
it so much. Oaten hay should not be cut too green, because it has a tendency to be 
bitter. I do not recommend this as a reserve fodder, because if cut in the golden tinge 
and stacked, mice in a Bhort time would destroy the whole stack. It should be put in 
the bottom of a wheaten stack and on no account used for roofing purposes. 

Barley hay, preferably Cape barley, may be cut with advantage and put aside when 
too rank to be left for reaping for grain, and fed to stock, preferably loose. 

Stooking. 

I favor the “lying down" stook, which, if properly made, will keep out a considerable 
amount of rain. This method of stooking preserves the color and weight of the hay 
and makes the sheaves nice and flat for stacking. With 30 to 36 sheaves in a stook,, 
placed butt to butt, it takes a fair amount of wind to disturb them. 

A stack of sheaved straw is of great assistance in dry years. If properly stacked it 
will keep indefinitely without spoiling, and if mixed with good wheaten hay will materially 
augment the fodder supply of the farm. 

Stacking. 

The site chosen for the stack should be on high land. First of all put down a good 
layer of straw about a foot thick all over the ground which toill be the size of the 
stack. The shape matters very little; round end stacks are quicker to build on the ends 
than square corners, but square corners are better for opening and tying on the roof. 
When the shape and, the size of the stack have been decided upon, go to the middle and 
stand the sheaves up the same as if a standing-up stook is to be made, and work that 
stook out until it is the size and shape of the stack. This prevents any of the heads 
of the sheaves from touching the ground. Build up the walls to about 16ft. to 18ft., 
keeping the middle of the stack not less than 3ft. higher than the walls. The roof 
should be built with butts on the outside filled in behind the heads out. 
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Another fodder that can be saved is 4 4 cocky chaff, ' ’ and, if put in a heap and covered 
with a good coat of loose straw, will keep for many years. It can be fed with molasses 
and will make an appetising feed for stock in times of want. 

Ensilage. 

Last, but not least by any means, comes the fodder which I consider is absolutely 
essential for a dairying district and which can be of great assistance in many ways to 
any farmer, and that is ensilage. Ensilage is the cheapest form of reserve fodder avail- 
able, because when crops are too rank, especially stack yards where manure has been 
spread, the crop can be cut in its green stage and yield about 6 tons to 10 tons to the 
acre, but if left for hay would not be worth much. Over 90 per cent, of farmers in 
the past have not given this fodder any consideration. I think this is so because they 
do not know the value of its succulent qualities. It has many advantages over other 
fodders; it can be kept indefinitely for years and come out of the silo equally as good 
as when put in. This cannot be said of other fodders, because the longer they are 
kept the more they deteriorate, and there is no loss with fire. In dry years, high pfices 
tempt farmers to sell as much hay as they can, but this is not the case with ensilage. 
It does not command a ready sale on the farm, therefore the stock benefit, and they 
relish ensilage in the summer months of the year because its succulence is as good as 
green feed. It is just as good for mares with foals, ewes with lambs, and sows with 
suckers for producing milk for their young as it is for dairy cows giving milk. 

There are several ways of storing this fodder. The methods aTe silos built above the 
ground, stack ensilage, and pit ensilage. I consider the pit method the cheapest, 
especially if an underground tank or two is available. Chaffed up it can be taken out 
as required with ease in bags. After the tank has been filled, it is necessary to put 
loose straw and heavy weights on top to exclude all air. Finally, the pit should be 
covered with a roof to keep out the wet, as rain spoils any form of fodder. 


Wednesday, September 17th — Morning Session. * 

WHEAT GROWING. 

Mr. H. G. Fjshek (Tatiara) contributed the following paper: — 

In these days of high cost of production the farmer must get good yields to make 
wheatgrowing pay, especially on the better class of soils, and this is the land my paper 
refers to mainly. Nothing should be left to chance. The land we intend fallowing for 
wheat should be in a good fertile condition to produce a good crop; if not, it should 
be sown to oats or peas or top dressed heavily and left to pasture or sown to Subterranean 
clover in the districts with good rainfall, to enrich it for the coming wheat crop. My 
experience in working land extends over 28 years. The soil is of a loamy character 
and is farmed on the three-course system (fallow-wheat-oats) with an occasional year 
to pasture and a crop of barley grown in place of oats after a few years. The oat crop 
sown on the burnt wheat stubble ground has been as payable as the wheat crop, con- 
sidering the less work that it takes. Of course, our district has the benefit of the 
Melbourne market, which is always about 6d. a bushel above Adelaide prices. Growing 
oats helps to keep the land free from take -all. 

Our Agricultural Instructors recommend a system very similar to the one I have 
worked on for years and find^it works out in practice very well. I would like to point 
out that oat crops in this locality are not so* good as they were in the earlier cropping 
periods. They do not appear to be obtaining just what they need from ordinary super- 
phosphate dressing, and we are now waiting for the scientist to come along and tell 
us what they need. Only by the scientist and the farmer working together can we ever 
hope to get the best from our land. While the oat crops have not been so good, the 
wheat crops have yielded more on thig system. Last year one of our paddocks averaged 
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between 14 and 15 bags per acre after being cropped on the three-course rotation for 
the last 25 years, and the whole wheat crop of between 300 and 400 acres averaged 
36bush. per acre. This serves to prove that, acting on advice from our Department of 
Agriculture* that a liberal dressing of super and fair working of the soil, the land 
will stand continuous cropping for a long period. 

Borne of the essentials of producing a good crop are fallow early, especially in the 
•drier districts. For fallowing I favor the mouldboard plough, turning all grass and 
rubbish well under to decay; then leave the land lay for a few weeks if the weather 
is good, but if heavy rains fall it must not be left too long or it will set hard and not 
work up nice and even. The first cultivation must be fairly deep, practically to the 
bottom of the plough, which should be about 3$in. on average soils. This working deep 
at the first cultivation helps to break up the furrows and consolidate the seedbed. Also 
it hastens the germination of weed seeds, a great factor in producing a clean crop. 
The cultivators must be kept going when weeds appear above the surface, except in the 
driest of weather, when sheep will be found very beneficial to keep the fallow clean. 
Working the fallow when weeds are small retains the surface mulch and leaves the 
seedbed intact. 

When the fallow is ready for sowing, go over it once more; it will always pay. As 
regards time of sowing, every farmer should know what has proved the best time in his 
district. Fanners should keep records of the date of sowing theiT crops and then they 
would have practical experience on their own particular farm and sow according to 
experience. My experience leads me to prefer a later sowing than the general rule, 
but if a farmer has low-lying land in the heavy rainfall districts, he must get it in early 
to get a good germination. Only sow deeply on those occasions when it becomes neces- 
sary to put down the seed into the moisture to get a good germination. Quantities — I 
recommend 751bs. of graded seed and 3501bs. of super per acre on the good soils of our 
State with a fair rainfall. Sow the variety of wheat that lias given the highest yields 
over a period of years in your own district. If sowing seed of your own crop, save it 
from the cleanest part and from wheat harvested in the middle of the day for preference, 
because in the morning the thresher is generally close down and the germination of 
Ibe grain might be affected. Never sow any but the best of seed. If there is ball smut 
in the crop obtain fresh seed from the College or a farm you know, and order early. 

Method of doing the Work. — Borne people claim that tractors will beat horses; I 
doubt it. I have had experience on our farms where we work two eight-horse teams 
and a tractor, and I think the horses are the cheapest. The tractor can get over a vast 
amount of work just at a critical period, and makes fanning more pleasant, one factor 
in stopping the drift to the city. 

In conclusion, we should use our practical experience on our own particular farms, 
and, with the aid of the scientist and our Agricultural Instructors, I see no reason, in 
a fair season, why we should not be able to produce a good crop of wheat. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

The following resolutions were carried: — 

Mr. A. Smith (Bugle) moved and Mr. Ebsary (Bute) seconded — “That in view 
of the keen competition overseas, and in ordeT to improve our standard of saleable 
wheat, we believe that the adoption of the system of branding of wheat bags similar 
to that in operation of Western Australia would prove advantageous to South Australian 
wheat growers. 1 * 

“That we consider it advisable to introduce legislation similar to the Wheat Bags 
Act, 1928, now in operation in Western Australia, and that all wiieat be marketed on 
grade instead of the present F^.Q.^ 
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Mr. L. Dinning (Mundalla) moved and Mr. A. Boss (Mundalla) seconded — ‘‘That 
instructors of the Department of Agriculture be allowed to judge at country shows .' 9 

On the motion of Mr. H. Msher (Tatiara), seconded by Mr. Butler ( ), it 

was decided — 1 i That judges have power to award prizes in fallow competitions without 
taking moisture content." 

Mr. Johnson (Yeelanna) moved, and Mr. M. Gardner (Koppio) seconded — 1 1 That 
representation be made to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture requesting that the Crop- 
Competition subsidies be continued." 

The following resolutions lapsed: — "That this Congress is in favor of awarding the* 
State Cup for Crop Competition to the farmer who receives the highest points according: 
to the rainfall during the growing season." "That the registration of bulls be 
abolished." "That the Crown Lands Department compel farmers in new land to* 
leave three chains of standing green scrub on the south and east side of block or 
holding, if necessary passing legislation to give this effect." "That in the interests 
of economy all Bureau Conferences be abandoned for one year." "That at Conferences: 
the agenda paper be strictly adhered to for time and subjects. ' ' 


WOMEN'S SESSION. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

HOME NURSING. 

Mrs. W. \ t arcoe (Millicent) read the following paper: — 

So many women and girls nowadays are required t> do some home nursing that a few 
hints here may be found helpful. 

Keep your patient as far removed from kitchen odors as possible. Never wear creak- 
ing shoes or a rustling gown when caring for the sick. The home nurse should learn 
to take the patient's temperature, pulse, and respiration. The temperature of a person 
in normal condition is 98.25 degrees, and any deviation from this, either higher or 
lower, indicateiB that all is not as it should be. If the temperature is much higher or 
lower than it should be something is radically wrong. Any doctor will instruct the 
home nurse in the use of the clinical thermometer. Never take the temperature immedi- 
ately after a sick person has taken either very hot or very cold liquids, as this prevents 
getting the correct degree; neither should the thermometer be used directly after a 
meal, as eating and drinking tend to elevate the temperature. Take it at about the 
same hour each day. 

To count the pulse, place the tips of the dngers on the inner underside of the wrist , 
and when able to feel the pulsation of the artery plainly, count the beats for a minute 
— to yourself, of course. The normal pulse of the average adult is usually 72; though,, 
in different people it may be as low as 60, or as high as 80, and yet be normal. In 
children the pulse beats much faster than in grown people. 

In counting the respirations, do so without the knowledge of the patient, as to 
audibly count a person's breathing will render him incapable of doing so naturally* 
Normally the respirations are from 18 to 22 per minute, though these may vary, but if 
below 12 or above 30 there is serious trouble. 

Do not allow the sick person to know just what temperature the clinical thermometer 
registers every time it is used. If the patient inquires, an evasive answer can easily be 
given if the nurse possesses tact. 

Do not keep asking the patient how he or she feels, and never under any circum- 
stances discuss the condition of an invalid in his presence, either by questioning the 
doctor or retailing the symptom® to anyone el&e. Do not be uncertain as to which 
medicine you administered last. If your memory is poor write it down, or the sick one 
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will worry as to your reliability in the handling of drug®. If you have anything to 
say to a person in the sick room other than the patient say it clearly, and never in the 
irritating half whisper that many use when talking to the sick. 

In changing sheets on a bed, and this should be done daily if the patient is feverish, 
turn the patient on one side. Stand on the side away from the invalid. Fold the 
blanket and upper shoet carefully over on the patient. Pas£ to the other side of the 
bed, and roll the' other sheet towards the invalid. Place the clean sheets on this side 
of the mattress, rolling the part that will go under the patient. Gently roll or assist 
the patient over to that side of the bed on to the clean sheet, and in this way the old 
sheet can be removed and the new sheet unrolled and put into place. If you can get 
assistance, let one person sit on the end of the bed and hold the patient while you 
shake the pillows and put on new covers. The change in posture often rests the 
patient. 

In giving nourishment follow the advice of the attending physician closely and 
strictly. Where it is ordered every hour, or oftener, give on the minute, unless the 
patient is asleep when the time comes, in which event do not disturb him unless particu- 
larly ordered to do so, for sleep is nature's most patent remedy in many cases. 

When a patient has so far convalesced as to require solid foods, do not trouble him 
with questions as to what he would like, but try to provide some little surprise at each 
meal, as this often stimulates the appetite. Remember that a quick, tepid soda bath, 
besides being wonderfully refreshing, will reduce the temperature of a feverish patient, 
and that after a nap, or to induce the same, sponging the hands, or face in methylated 
spirits and water, turning the hot pillows or substituting fresh ones, gently brushing 
the hair, or stroking the hands slowly will often soothe and quiet. 

Rest is as important for the nurse as* the patient. She should manage to go out for a 
short walk every day for the air and change, and where there is more than one member 
of the family available the night should be divided into watches, that each nurse may 
get an undisturbed sleep of throe or four hours. Whatever the illness, all superfluous 
articles of furniture or clothing should be banished from the sick room, that the 
air may be as fresh and sweet as possible. An open fireplace affords ideal ventilation, 
but lacking this a narrow board fitted into the lower part of the window answers very 
well — thus allowing the air to draw up between the two sashes without the danger of 
direct draught. No dishes, spoons, or glasses should be allowed to stand after being 
used. All dust should be removed from floor and furniture each morning by the use of 
a dampened cloth, wringing it out frequently in fresh water. Add to these rules tact, 
unlimited patience, and strict obedience to the doctor « orders, and you have a good 
chance to 14 puli’* your patient through any ordinary illness. 


PREPARATION ANI) CURING OF BAOON. 

The following paper was read by Mrs. C. Phillis (Par ilia) : — 

It is advisable to kill for bacon in the colder months of the year, and practically the 
whole of a pig can be used. 

Let us assume that a pig of medium size, about 1501bs. to 2001ba, in weight, is 
killed and cleaned in the usual way, and is left to hang on the gallows for about 24 
hours to set. A good chopper, a saw, and a sharp knife are required. There are two 
ways to saw the pig — first saw downwards, from the tail to nose; second, cut the bones 
each side of the backbone and take the whole of the backbone out in one piece. Out 
off the head close behind the ears. Cut out the flat pieces of lard from the ribs. 
Saw off the trotters — hind ones just above the hocks and front ones just above the knee* 
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Cut off the hams, leaving the sides as long as possible for bacon. Cut off the shoulder 
close to the shoulder blades. Shape the hams and take out the bone to the socket, 
nicking off the socket knob with the saw. This helps to cure the bone of the ham. Bone 
the shoulder and leave it in one piece to cure as bacon, or cut it up into pieces of meal 
to pickle or roast. Cut out the rib bones from the bacon sides and level off the fleshy 
pieces of meat. These pieces can 'be used for sausages. This completes cutting up one 
half of the pig. Treat the other half in exactly the same manner. 

Cubing. 

To make brine, obtain a clean pickling cask, and sprinkle a thick layer of salt in 
the bottom. Put into a pan about 61bs. of salt, 31bs. brown sugar, and Jib. saltpetre 
Mix this well together and rub each piece of meat thoroughly with the mixture^ 
Pack the meat into the cask, fleshy part, upwards, and put the bacon sides on top 
of the other meat. Allow it to stand for about three days, then drain off the brine 
and turn the meat. Make another brine by Ailing a petrol tin bucket three parts full 
of water. Dissolve into it as much salt as will float a fresh egg. Add the brine previously 
taken off the meat and bring all to a boil, skim off any scum that may arise and allow to 
stand overnight until quite cold. Next day pour it oven* the meat, which should be 
turned over every day. The bacon should be left in the brine for about ft fortnight, 
the hams a little longer. To dry, salt it and pack it away into suitable box, use the* 
same salt and saltpetre and a little pepper and not so much brown sugar, say lib., as for 
making a brine. Bub each piece of meat thoroughly with the mixture. Lay in a box, 
fleshy part upwards, rubbing the meat about every three days. Leave in pickle for about 
a fortnight — hams a little longer. Then take them out and rinse off the brine in cold 
water and allow >t to drain for a day or two. 

To roll the bacon beat the sides out flat with a rolling pin and sprinkle a little sugar, 
pepper, and spice, if liked, over the meat side of the bacon. Then roll up tightly, 
using a buckled strap to keep it in position. Put several coils of strong 'bacon cord 
around the rolls, about ljin. between each strand, and make half-hitches to keep the 
cord from slipping, and tie securely. 

It is a good plan to rub over the bacon rolls and hara with olive oil to keep the rind 
soft, as it is easier for cutting. Sprinkle hams with a little pepper. Bacon and hams 
may be smoked in the usual way. 

My method of dealing with the smallgoods is as follows: — Take the head of the 
pig and cut off the cheeks and tongue, rub these with salt and put them into the 
pickle; then chop the headbones into about six pieces, after taking out the eyes and 
chopping off the nose. Put them into a dish with salt and water and allow them to 
stand for a day, then make brawn by putting it into a saucepan with clean water 
to cover. Season with pepper and salt and thyme; boil until all the meat leaves the 
bones. Remove the bones and put the brawn into a basin to set. When cold it will 
be quite Arm to cut. The brains are very nice fried. The trotters are usually put 
into the pickle, but may be added to the brawn. Thoroughly clean the sausage skins 
and put them into salt and water for about three days, changing the water each day. 
Mince all the pieces of ,meat that have been cut off when shaping the hams and bacon. 
Add the kidneys and heart and season with salt, pepper, and thyme and sage. Mix 
these ingredients well together, and All the sausage skins; divide into lengths and fry 
in the pan. The lard must be rendered and put into a jar to set, covered over, and kept 
in a cool place. The ribs, neck, ham, shoulder bones, and backbone may be roasted 
or used in many ways. 

Under the guidance of Mr. E. H. Fromen (Manager), delegates inspected the dairy 
and farm produce factory of the 6 .A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union at Mile End. 
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POULTRY EXPERT. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR. C. F. ANDERSON. 


Mr. C. F. Anderson has recently been appointed to the position of Poultry Expert, 
after having held that office in an acting capacity since the retirement, in April last, 
of Mr, 1). F. Laurie, with whose work he had been in close touch for a number of years. 
He received his first appointment in the Department of Agriculture in 1909, and in 
1924 was appointed Manager of the Parafield Poultry Station and Assistant Poultry 
Expert. Under his charge, the Parafield Station was remodelled, and is now a modern 
poultry plant with an established business in the sale of fertile eggs and day-old 
chickens throughout the State. Prior to Mr. Anderson’s appointment at Parafield, the 
day-old chicken trade was unknown in South Australia. The Parafield sales of this 



class of chicken now amount to 12,000 a season, and besides this, the Station disposes 
of a similar number of fertile eggs. There is an average stock of 4,000 birds, and, in 
addition, a Single Test Egg-laying Competition is conducted there under Mr. Ander- 
son’s supervision. 

Mr. Anderson considers that the rapid increase in our overseas egg exports is largely 
due to the systematic work and instruction of the Poultry Section of the Department. 
Commercial poultry fanning has become an established business proposition in South 
Australia, and the export trade has doubled during the past twelve months. 

For many yeans Mr. Anderson has been actively interested in the educational side 
of his work. The Parafield Station has afforded an excellent medium for the distri- 
bution of information on the latest methods of chicken-raising and poultry management. 
An average of 800 people visit the Station each year for the purpose of gaining first- 
hand knowledge of the work of that institution. In this way, Mr. Anderson has been 
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able to impart useful information to representatives of the commercial poultry farmers, 
members of branches of the Agricultural Bureau, poultry project clubs, beginners in 
poultry keeping, officers of the Education Department, as well as interstate and overseas 
visitors. He has also given addresses cn poultry matters to poultry clubs, project clubs, 
and Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. Ife has attended many important Conferences 
in other States in the interests of the egg export trade, including the first Interstate 
Conference of Commercial Poulry Breeders which was held in Sydney in 1926. 

Amongst other activities Mr. Anderson has contributed articles to the press for the 
welfare of the poultrykeeper and with the object of stimulating interest in this important 
section of our rural industries. 


OUTBREAK OF PSEUDO-POULTRY PLAGUE IN 

VICTORIA. 


Mr. C. y. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert) recently visited Victoria to inquire 
into the disease which has occurred in poultry flocks in that State. He reports that 
Dr. H. E. Albison, of the Veterinary Science School, at Parkville, Victoria, has 
definitely identified the disease to be (i Pseudo Poultry Plague.” 

It is not known how the disease first originated in Victoria, but it is assumed that 
the disease lias been imported from overseas, either by the introduction of poultry or 
cage birds, because the disease lias never been previously known in Australia. The 
severity of the disease and the seriousness of the position can be realised when it is 
realised that the mortality is 100 per cent, of the affected birds. There is no known 
cure for the disease. 

It is certain that only the stringent action taken by the Victorian Department in 
placing the whole State in quarantine, and closing up all auction rooms, had checked 
the spread of a disease which threatened to entirely wipe out the poultry industry, 
not only in Victoria, but also in the adjoining States. 

The Victoria u authorities are now definitely of the opinion that the outbreak is under 
control. 

The symptoms of the disease are: — Loss of appetite; crouching attitude; sleepiness; 
the eyes being half closed; watery, yellowish-white diarrhoea, with a characteristic 
nauseating odour. The crop is distended with a sour -smelling, greyish-brown fluid. The 
most marked symptom is the gasping inhalation through the half-opened beak. Most 
cases have a thick, mucous discharge from -the nostrils and a varying amount of 
frothy exudite in the mouth, which occasionally hangs in threads from the end of the 
beak. The comb and wattles vary in color from dark -red to purple. These symptoms 
are followed by death in from five to seven days. 

Precautions in this State. 

Owing to the very serious nature of the disease, stringent precautions are being taken 
to prevent the spread of the disease to this State; besides the heavy losses that would 
occur in stock, our export markets would be closed, for once the disease spread to South 
Australia we would be in quarantine, and no live poultry, dressed poultry, or eggs in 
the shell would be allowed to leave the State. This would be the ruination of our 
poultry industry, owing to Sourth Australia being such a large exporter of eggs and 

e*g puty- 

Action has been taken under the Stock Diseases Act to prevent the importation from 
Victoria of any poultry, ducks, geese, turkeys, &e., and also the eggs of such birds. 
Very close supervision is also being kept on overseas steamers against the introduction 
of birds from overseas, unless accompanied by proper certificates. 

In view of the seriousness of the disease, the closest cooperation of poultry 
breeders with the Department is urged, in the matter of reporting immediately to the 
Department my signs of sickness among poultry, when the trouble will be investigated , 
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BEES AND BEEKEEPING. 


[Paper read by Mr. Arnold E. Ophel, Middleton, at a meeting of the 
Mount Compass Branch of the Agricultural Bureau.] 


Considering the many thousands of years during which honey-storing or hive-bees 
have been known, it is somewhat surprising that the average person has so little 
authentic knowledge of their habits. The one thing which seems generally known is 
that they can sting, and perhaps an exaggerated fear of this defeinsive action is 
responsible for the slight acquaintance with other more interesting points in their 
belhavior. 

My own early lack of knowledge and experience of bees was probably typical. I 
recall an occasion when a fellow -scholar was stung by a bee, and when we hurried to 
the school with a fearsome childish impression that the boy would surely die suddenly. 
The schoolmaster was, however, an enthusiastic amateur beekeeper, and we were given 
a series of lessons on bees. We were shown diagrams of the sting — the two hollow, 
barbed shafts which, when inserted into the skin, were so operated by a set of muscles 
that each point was alternately driven deeper and deeper while the poison flowed through 
the centre. The schoolmaster then caused a bee to sting the palm of his hand so that 
we could watch the operation. It was demonstrated that when a bee stings it usually 
loar : * itself away, leaving a little bunch of muscles and poison gland attached to the 
sting, and these muscles continue working until the poison is all pumped into the 
flesh. For this reason, it is advisable, if possible, to scrape off quickly the tiny white 
spec.k showing on the skin, and thus avoid receiving all of the poison. It should not be 
picked off, as the operation will only squeeze in the poison. If not too frightened, a bee 
will save its sting after injecting the poison, by whirling around and unwinding the 
sting, corkscrew lash ion, out of thci flesh — the barbs preventing it being directly 
withdrawn. 

There are a few people whose systems react in exceptional ways to insect poisons, and 
bee stings may produce in them unusual swellings and rashes. The average person, 
however, suffers no serious effects — only a sharp burning sensation for a few minutes 
and porhaps a certain amount of puffiness and tenderness for a day or so. A beekeeper 
usually protects his face when at work because of his eyes, for admittedly this is where 
trouble might occur, but elsewhere stings cannot be very serious, seeing that he may 
receive dozens of stings in the course of a day’s work (if the weather is unfavorable), 
and yet he can seldom locate one of them after a short while. We soon learn that the 
tendency of bees to sting is defence and not offence, which thejy seek to show, though 
there are some types which seem naturally more irritable than others. 

This brings us to a considration of the different races of bees and their peculiarities. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that there are many kinds of bees which are not 
hive-bees. Many species are like small flies and wasps (our own native bees are mostly 
of this type), and thjqy do not live in large communiies as do the hive-beefc. They are 
of interest mainly to the scientist, but their connection to thef boos with which we are 
familiar is seen in the four wings which fold down when at rest, whereas flies have only 
two wings — a notable example being the hover fly seen on flowers or abovel them with 
wings outstretched, and often mistaken for a bee. Native bees also play a part in the 
pollination of flowers, but probably of less importance! than the hive-bee, because they 
are not such persistent gatherers, having no occasion to store up any quantity of this 
valuable nitrogenous food — often called bee bread. 
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Breeds Introduced to Australia. 

Australia has no hive bed of its own, though the black bee common throughout the 
coastal belt of the continent is usually referred to as though it belonged here. This 
black bee, which is a native of Europe, was first brought to New South Wales in 1822, 
and so favorable were the conditions that it rapidly spread through the coastal areas. 
It is not found in Central Australia, however, an arid belt of country having proved 
a barrier to its migration to those favored portions of the interior where the native 
bees thrive in abundance. During the “70V’ and “8<)’s” quite a number of Italian 
bees were brought to all the States, also a few Carniolan and Cyprian bees. These were 
all very distinct species, from different countries of the Old World, and doubtless, it 
was considered, might be useful for crossing with the black bees which had their weak 
points — 1 icing irritable, rather too easily discouraged in a poor season and not very 
resistant to disease. 

The Cyprian bees were good workers but in temper were as fiery as their color and 
little breeding was done with them. The Italian proved quiet, thrifty, and hardy, and 
this yellow-banded race quickly established itself a favorite. The Oarniolan dropped into 
the background without a thorough trial, apparently, perhaps, because in color they 
somewhat resembled the black bees already here. In recent years interest was revived 
in the Carniolan and they have been found to possess some very desirable qualities, 
especially for a changeable climate like ours. 

Possibly the time will eomd when we shall have evolved a type of bee most suited to 
our climatic conditions, but it will take a time to fix a type where so much mixed stock 
is already to hand. It is considered that the bee of Northern Italy — known as the 
Ligurian — was gradually evolved from crossing the German black bee with the bright 
yellow bees of the Mediterranean area. By a process of selection, the present type 
eventuated, and having been bred in that country for hundreds of years, the charac- 
teristics are now eo fixed as to lie practically a separate race. 

The German bee may have in the remote past been taken also to the little country 
of Cnrniola, surrounded by the Julian Alps, and. if so, the process of selectioir has been 
carried on. in that isolated country so long that a distinct race appears to have resulted, 
superior to the original black bee in every way. The Alpine climate has hardened the 
constitution and developed thriftinOss to a notable extent, while the gradual discarding 
of the more irritable stocks has, in the course of time, strengthened the peaceable ten- 
dencies, until to-day the general run of the stock is such that veils are unknown in 
Carniola and smoke is not used, unless it be a puff from a cigarette to induce the 
bc'es to move out of the way of the fingers while working. 

Commercial Bee-keeping. 

Although honey-storing bees have l>een known and honey appreciated by human beinga 
as food since the dawn of history (and probably before, for references may be found 
in the oldest writings), bee-keeping as we understand the term is of comparatively recent 
development. It ip rather interesting, however, to note that many crude forms of domee- 
tication — if one may apply that tekm to a free flying insect like the bee — have been 
known for centuries and are still used in some parts of the world. Ideas were 
borrowed from the habits of bees themselves and short lengths of hollow trees wdre 
set* up for the bees to carry on their work ; this in turn suggested clay cylinders and 
other more or less portable vessels as places in which the honey might be stored and 
be better available than in the trees and hollowed rocks. In Cyprus cavities are often 
left in tha walls of gardens, and swarms placed in them, so that the householder may 
help himself to their stores when he feels inclined. 

But true domestication in the sense we apply the term to animals and birds is 
unknown. A colony of any of the races of hive-bees taken from tree or rock will make 
itself at home; and with elqual unconcern a colony whose forbears 'have lived for 60 
years in man-made hives will “go-bush” and be at no loss to themselves. 
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In Australia the over useful kerosene ease is the most common form of primitive 
hive, into which the bees cluster and build as the spirit moves them, and it has the 
disadvantage of all primitive methods wherein the bees build the combs to suit them- 
selves. Knowledge of the condition of these colonics is largely guesswork, and disease 
may easily secure n footing before the oM'nefr is aware of it. 

Movable eombB made commercial bee-keeping possible, and while the fundamental 
principle is simplicity itself, many intricate patterns of hives were evolved before the 
Rev. Langstroth gave to the world the idea upon which practically all modern hiveB are 
made. Bees are comparatively exact in their habits, and it was noted that to ignore 
these habits in designing a hive made it unworkable. All parts to be moved must have 
a bee space (approximately 5/16in.) left round them, for where bees cannot crawl they 
plaster up with wax or a gumming substance called propolis, which they collect from 
various plants and trees. Similarly, if they are given more room between movable 
parts than they require for passing, they will in time fill up the unnecessary spaces, 
possibly with a lining of cells adapted to suit the cavity. For bees, marvellously exact 
as they seem to be, are really more wonderful in their manner of adapting the general 
principles of comb building to the circumstances in which they find themselves. The 
familiar design of six-sided cells, fitting so exactly to each other without loss of space, 
has for ages been looked upon as the ideal of strength, beauty, and economy, but they 
build two sizes of cells, one giving 28 to the square inch and the other 18. The smaller 
is for rearing worker bees, the larger for drones and for storing honey — though the 
smaller cells may also be storage cells for honey and pollen when not required for 
brood. Now it is the merging of one size into the other and the fitting of either 
or some intermediate size into odd spaces which best shows the wonder of their 
workmanship. 
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The Inhabitants or the Hive, 
the queen. 

This difference in cells leads us to note some details regarding the bees themselves. 
In a hive or colony will be found, under normal conditions, three kinds of bees — one 
queen, many drones, and many more worker bees. Given sufficient room and prosperous 
conditions, they may reach a total of 100,000. The queen is the mother of the colony 
and, while she is all right, no further queens are permitted until they are preparing 
to send out a swarm, in which case there will be a number of peanut-shaped cells 
showing in various places in the combs. These cells first show as little cups — like 
acorn cups, in each of which the queen lays an egg, and they are then lengthened as 
the grub which emerges fronn the egg grows. These grubs are fed on a very rich 
pre-digested food prepared in a portion of the digestive system of the worker bees, 
known as the chyle stomach. This organ; is most active in the younger bees up to 
about five or six days old, and they are therefore known as nurse bees, for they feed 
this food to all young grubs for the first day or two of growth, weaning all but the 
queens on to some mixture of honey and pollen, the drones receiving a coarser prepara- 
tion than the workers. 

Only the queens receive the chyle food, usually referred to as i{ royal jelly, ’ , during 
the whole period of larval development and they become perfect females. All worker 
bees are females, but their maternal organs are undeveloped, though under stress of 
need, as when the colony has been queenless for a few weeks, any worker is liable to 
produce a few eggs. The queen is fully developed in this respect; therefore, her body 
is much larger and longer than that of a worker. The workers are sometimes wrongly 
called i * neuters, ' 9 because they do not mate. The queen alone has the impulse to mate, 
and the act occurs while on the wing, normally some time between the seventh and 
tenth day after emerging from the cells. When mated, she then becomes just an egg 
machine; a remarkable one, too, for when conditions are right she is capable of laying 
several times her own weight in eggs in 24 hours — rather a staggering performance. 
Obviously, feeding plays an all-important part in this matter. Some richly -nitrogenous, 
easily-digested food that passes immediately into her system must be fed to her almost 
continuously during the active laying period, which may continue for weeks. Possibly 
she is supplied with a substance similar to royal jelly, upon which she was reared. 

The queen differs in other respects from the workers, having neither the brush- 
tongue for collecting nectar from flowers or the honey-sac for storing it, or the curious 
receptacles on the rear legs for carrying pollen. The comparatively enormous loads 
which are carried make intelligible the phrase “as big as a bee's knee." 

Once egg-laying commences the queen does not mate again, nor does she leave the 
hive, unless the colony becomes prosperous enough to cast off a swarm, when she goes 
out with a portion of the bees to form a hive elsewhere, leaving a young queen to 
carry on. 

The thousands of drones which they are prompted to raise in the spring is Nature's 
prodigal way of providing for the survival of the race (and the fittest), for only one 
drone is required for the young queen; but when thousands are flying from each colony 
the chances of inbreeding are reduced to a minimum. Moreover, the young queen flies 
strongly and far, and only the strongest of the drones will overtake her. 

f 

THE DRONE. 

In following the history of the drone we stumble into what is surely one of Nature's 
most astounding miracles. The drone is the son of his mother only; in other words, a 
queen can lay drone eggs even if she is not mated — a phenomenon know as partheno- 
genesis. When mated, she lays worker or drone eggs at will, according to the sixe 
of the cells in which she deposits them. There is no outward difference in the eggs, but 
those impregnated by the male element produce females, those not impregnated produce 
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males. While every worker egg contains a potential queen — that is to say, it could 
be developed into a queen if fed with royal jelly and its cell suitably enlarged — 
nothing will modify the development of the drone. He is destined to liv© his useless, 
defenceless life, dependent upon the charity of the working community for his very 
existence, on the off chance that he, among the many thousands taking their daily 
midday flight, may meet a mating queen and pass on his mother's characteristics to 
posterity through her. 

Nature is ruthless even in this matter, for the drone dies in the act of mating; and. 
should prosperous times pass quickly and the danger of shortage of stores occur, the 
workers unhesitatingly drive all the drones out of the hive, where they must perish, 
for they cannot gather fcod outside oven if it were there. Should a queetaless hive be 
near, many will And sanctuary, because the workers there are always hopeful of raising 
a queen and recognise the possible need of drones, so therefore tolerate them at all 
seasons. 

Since drones live on the honey and pollen gathered by the workers, they are expensive 
to rear and maintain, and the lieekeepor does what he can to prevent large numbers 
being raised by providing the bees with comb foundation containing only worker colh\ 
Flat sheets of this foundation fastened into wooden frames induce the bees to build 
combs that are convenient to handle and economical to use. 

Building the Comb. 

Beeswax is a product of the bees' bodies, formed in tiny scales between the segments 
of the abdomen when the bees are gorged with honey and hot as a result of clustering 
closely together. To watch bees comb-building is a puzzling affair. A bee takes a tiny 
scale in its jaws and threads it this way and that, clamps it over tha edge of a partly- 
formed cell wall, gives it a bite or two, and then apparently gets tired of the job and 
goes off. Another takes her place and “fiddles" round a while, and leaves it, and so 
they are continually coming and going in a seemingly haphazard fashion, yet all the 
time th<| work proceeds by imperceptible stages over the face of the comb — the wall 
edges always showing a rounded finish. The amount of weight which this tissue-like 
substance will carry is surprising. Melt a piece of natural comb containing a pound cf 
honey and the wax will only amount to about half an ounce. 

The queen and drones take no part in comb-building, and it is likely that the process 
of secretion is a heavy drain on the system of the worker. But building in any quantity 
only occurs (in thdir natural state) during periods of prosperity conducive to heavy 
brood rearing, which more than makes up for wastage of the stock. There is something 
wonderfully consistent in the operations of a colony, dovetailing one into the other so 
well. Plenty of food, more bees; more bees, more work; more work, more wastage — 
but more bees to take their place. 

The Worker. 

The life of :i worker bee is short in most eases, a matter of a few weeks at most 
when there is work to be done. The greater the activity, the shorter the life; wear and 
tear of wings and of the internal organs soon renders them unfit to carry on, and 
realising this they usually crawl away from the hive if possible when they feel the 
limit mark has been reached. Autumn-raised stock will live through the winter if these 
is little activity of the colony, though in this country a certain amount of brood rearing 
is often carried on through a mild winter if the bees are kept snug and warm. In 
countries where snow occurs it is usual to winter all the bees in cellars, where they 
go into a state of complete inactivity. 

Drones are longer lived than workers when conditions are favorable enough to allow 
of their continuance, and commercial queen* breeders make provision for saving desirable 
kinds over the winter in order to secure earlier matings than would be possible if it 
was necessary to wait for spring drones. Taking 24 days to hatch, it is approximately 
40 days from the laying of the egg until the drone takes life seriously, and the colony 
must first attain a prosperous condition before it prepares for drones. 
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Worker bees are flying to the fields in 28 or 30 days after the egg a are laid, and 
th<*y meanwhile have done duty for several days in the hive as nurse beea, having 
hatched on the 21st day. 

Breeding and Heredity. 

A queen may take her mating flight 20 days from the egg, hatching as she does on 
the fifteenth or sixteenth day. Her life may be four or five years, though from a oom* 
mercial point of view she is seldom worth retaining as the head of a producing colony 
after the second year. She started life with a certain number of eggs in her ovaries, 
end after a couple of active laying seasons may not be able to maintain the colony at 
productive working strength. If a colony shows up exceptionally well in the amount 
of honey produced and there are no undesirable qualities about the stock, it may prove 
worth while retaining the queen for breeding purposes for a year or two longer (in a 
small hive where she will not be tempted to outlay herself). Though, as a matter of 
fact, unless shef is purely bred herself it is doubtful whether she would throw* true 
to type. 

The laws of heredity have to be reckoned with in breeding bees as in other creatureb, 
and these are added difficulties, because the mating cannot be controlled. A breeding 
queen is selected on the characteristics of the colony she has raised — productiveness, com- 
bined with a reasonable docility in handling, and evidence of a hardy constitution being 
sought, with regularity of the size of the body and markings of the workers as an 
indication that she may be expected to produce her likel in other queens. Of course, 
just what the progeny of the other queens will prove to be depends upon how they mate. 
But in any ease, they will produce drones of the same strain because^ as already pointed 
out, the drone is unaffected by the mating of his mother. 

Commercial breeders seek an area where the queens can have, say, a two mile flight 
before reaching drone stock other than that retained by the breeder for the purpose, 
and he may expect to get a fairly high percentage of the mating he wants. In practice, 
it usually pans out that in a few years all stock flying within reach of the breeder is 
so permeated by his strain that very few mia-matings occur. >Should he endeavor to 
build up a strain by select! oil and crossing, he must seek complete isolation for the 
mating stock — a somewhat difficult proposition, for bees sometimes inhabit unexpected 
places. They have been found in rabbit burrows, hollow’ fence posts, and other queer 
places where trees were not available. 


Legislation. 

In the early days of Italian importations, sufficient interest in this matter was taken 
by the Government to have Kangaroo Island declared a sanctuary for Italian bees. 

Our State has been backward in the matter of protective legislation and inspection. 
At the present time, of course, the financial stringency is sufficient to hold it up, 
but we, who are dependent upon bees for our living, have waited for some definite 
attempt to be made to cope with the trouble; we are always fighting individually. 
Surely it is no more right that, through the carelessness of some people, the special 
diseases of bees should be allowed to ravage the country any more than swine fever or 
fruit diseases should go unchecked. Nobody desires to hinder his neighbor from keeping 
a few colonies as a sideline, but if they are allowed to die out or are neglected they 
become a menace to others, and if they are kept in ordinary boxes, where inspection 
of the combs is impossible, they are likely to be a menace at any time. 

As with other primary industries, seasonal conditions provide sufficient difficulties and 
uncertainties without adding those which are the outcome of carelessness, though I am 
rather inclined to think it may be lack of knowledge as much as anything. 

We have progressed quite a long way from the days when it wa$ thought necessary 
to brimstone the bees to rob their stores. We are ahead of those times when boxes 
<$jpre turned upside down and the bees drummed up into another while the combe were 
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cut out and squeezed into a muslin bag to dip out their contents, which sometimes 
included the juices of mashed up bee grubs, clean enough in themselves, but hardly 
likely to improve the flavor of honey. 

Extraction of this Honky. 

Our frames of comb are now placed in wire baskets and whirled round at sufficient 
speed to throw out the honey, and are then returned to the hives to be used again.. 
Honey flows are not always of long duration, and the great thing is to keep the bees 
storing all the time it is available. Their natural tendency is to All up the storage 
space and then sit back. On the other hand, if they had to be continually rebuilding 
comb, as in the old way of working, considerable honey would be consumed and time 
wasted in the process. 
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From the extractor, honey should be placed in clearing tanks for a few days to allow 
particles of wax and pollen to rise to the surface, to be skimmed off. A gentle heating 
of the honey to about 120 degrees hastens the production of a clear, bright article 
for the market. 

Should the honey show at any time any signs of fermentation it indicates that the bees 
had not completed their part of the business when it was taken. Nectar as it comes 
from the flowers is quite! different chemically from honey — it is just like a sweetened 
water and will ferment readily. The bees not only evaporate a large proportion of the 
moisture, but certain secretions of the honey sac, into which the nectar is taken up manv 
times after it reaches the hive, gradually resulting in changing its chemical condition — 
a process known as sugar inversion When tluj bees have finished with it they seal it 
over in the comb, and when extracted at that stage it may be said to keep indefinitely, 
though it is wise to exclude air from it if stored for any length of time, for it has the 
property of absorbing considerable moisture. Most honeys show more or less granu- 
lation after a time, and is then known as candied honey; this is no real detriment, and 
it may safely be liquified by standing the vessel in hot water and rendering slowly. 

Honey as a Food. 

Honey occupies a unique position in Nature, and I think the ancient peoples realised 
its value more than we do to-day. No other food passes so rapidly into the blood 
stream, for it can be assimilated unchanged, only requiring dilution to allow absorption 
to take place. Although it has no tissue-building value, it is a rapid energy-producer, 
as most beekeepdrs have had opportunity of proving. The mineral content of honey 
also makes it a most valuable item in the food of growing children, and a prominent 
doctor of Victoria has stated that the greater part of teeth decay would disappear in 
the next generation if every one used even one teaspoonful of honey every day in their 
food. It sounds a small thing to lead to so great a result, but the daily portion would 
build up a deficiency of our systems which our civilised habits in food have to account 
for. Probably other troubles would disappear or be lessened, too, if everyone had a 
daily spoonful of this natural tonic. 

Marketing Proplrms. 

Apart from health considerations, I know on*3 thing it would cure, and that is the 
marketing problem — for, as in every other primary industry, there are difficulties in 
securing a reasonable return to the producer when the market is glutted in a good 
season. On the whole, we have the largest exportable surplus of any of the Australian 
States, and interstate trading makes it necessary to consider the Commonwealth as one 
market when discussing this question. If every family in Australia used 2ozs. of honey 
every day, they would absorb over 25,000 tons per year — which is more than we produce. 

It would be rather curious to become importers, but while I doubt that the need will 
ever arise, it is not because I think we could always produce that quantity. It is not 
unlikely that the future will bring to many beekeepers the problem of where to get 
sufficient honey to make their calling worth while. In this State most of our table honey 
comes from red, blue, and pink gum, and the wholesale cutting out of these timbers 
has already seriously depleted the areas available for bees. Most land owners seem to 
think that once the axe starts, everything should go— which seems a pity, because there 
is reason to believe that a certain amount of timber left would be an advantage rather 
than otherwise. 

In a country like New Zealand, where so many varieties of clover thrive, beekeeping 
has expanded with the larger areas laid down as pasture. The advantage has not been 
onesided dither, for the bees assist the sheep and dairy men in securing good stands 
of clover by ensuring satisfactory pollination. Unfortunately, few portions of this 
country are suitable for the heavy honey-producing clovers, such as White Butch, Straw- 
beriy; and Aleike.. " 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1. White Leghorns — 204 birds ; Black Minorca® — 3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — 30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns , 1 to 204 ; Black Minorcas t 205 to 207. 

Score for Month ending December 
31st, 1930. 


Competitors. j Address. " l 




Bird No. 
and Eggs 1 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Williams, W. R. 


Frewville 

(i) * : 

(2) * 

(3) * 

__ 

Williams, W. R 


Frewville 

<4) no 

(5) 129 

(6) * 

239 

Williams, W. R 


Frewville 

(7) 150 

(8) 176 

(9) 217 

643 

Wilkinson, F. W 


Lower Light 

(10) 182 

(11) 150 

(12) * 

332 

Wilkinson, F. W 


Lower Light 

(13) 178 

(14) 199 

(15) * 

377 

Pearman, E. D 


Rosewater 

(16) 127 

(17) * 

(18) * 

127 

Pearman, E. D 


Rosewater 

(19) 167 

(20) 163 

(21) 166 

485 

Lang mead, E. R 


Croydon 

(22) * 

(23) * 

(24) 158 

158 

Burton, C. J. C 


MaUala 

(25) 184 

(20) 169 

(27) 184 

537 

Heath, H. E 


Mile End 

(28) 186 

(29) * 

(30) 160 

346 

Heath, H. E 

. . 

Mile End 

(31) 150 

(32) 136 

(33) 114 

400 

Gurr, A. & H 


Scott’s Creek 

(34) 134 

(35) 162 

(36) 179 

475 

Howard, T. W 


Woodville 

(37) 159 

(38) 133 

(39) 166 

467 

Osborn, E. L 


Camden 

(40) * 

(41) 181 

(42) 166 

347 

Curtis, W. R 


Cottonville 

(43) 127 

(44) 191 

(46) 160 

487 

Gameau, V. F 


Woodville 

(46) 168 

(47) 170 

(48) 132 

470 

Gameau, V. F 


Woodville 

(49) K'8 

(50) 125 

(51) 157 

450 

Aird, J. R. & Son 


Kilkenny 

(62) 137 

(63) 171 

(54) 178 

486 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M 


Fullarton Estate . . 

(55) * 

(56) 123 

(57) * 

123 

Barrett, L 


Angaston 

(58) 136 

(59) 148 

(60) 168 

452 

Barrett, L 


Angaston 

(61) * 

(62) 114 

(63) 180 

294 

Barrett, L 


Angaston 

(64) 151 

(65) 123 

(66) 137 

411 

Lamerton, E. A 


Edwards town 

(67) 124 

(68) f-3 

(69) 180 ; 

| 387 

Wiese, W 


Cabra 

(70) 205 

(71) 183 

| (72) 169 

657 

Wiese, W 


1 Cabra 

i (73) 181 

(74) 176 

(76) 162 

519 

Bishop, O. W 


Clarence Park 

(76) 168 

(77) 139 

(78) 164 

471 

Urlwin, A. P 


B&l&klava 

! (79) * 

(80) t 

! (81) 161 

161 

Riggs, N 


Camden Park 

(82) 199 

(83) 162 

(84) * 

! 361 

Riggs, N 


I Camden Park 

(85) 179 

(86) 127 

i (87) 162 

1 468 

Hutton, M. E 


I Clarenoe Park 

(88) 163 

(89) 180 

(90) 192 

I 535 

Andrewartha, A. H 


! Underdale 

(91) 129 

(92) 176 

(93) 190 

j 495 

Vowels, C. C 


j W©8tbourne Park . . 

(94) t 

(95) 163 

(96) * 

153 

Vowels, C. C 


S West bourne Park . . 

(97) 196 

(98) 169 

(99) t 

365 

Vowels, 0. C 


| Westboume Park . . 

(100) 189 

; (101) 82 

(102) * 

271 

Vowels, C. C 


j Westboume Park . . 

(103) 151 

1 (104) * 

: (106) * 

151 

Manuel, T. C 


Myrtle Bank 

(106) 135 

(107) 150 

! (108) 176 

; 401 

Manuel, T. C 


Myrtle Bank 

! (109) 159 

; (110) 206 

1 dll) * 

I 305 

Harris, W. A 


Edw&rdstown 

(112) 187 

i (113) 163 

: (114) * 

i 350 

Harris, W. A 


Edwardatown 

! (116) 166 

i (116) 162 

| (117) 144 

462 

Hill, W 


Knoxville 

1 (118) 168 

i (119) 176 

i (120) 164 

508 

Hill, W 


Knoxville 

1 (121) 172 

I (122) 172 

| (123) 166 

510 

MoFarlane, A. 8 


Kilkenny 

i (124) 140 

‘ (125) * 

1 (126) 116 ; 

255 

Hutchinson, A. S 


Athelstone 

(127) * i 

; (128) 177 

| (129) 167 

344 

Hutchinson, A. 8 


Athelstone 

(130) 42 ] 

(131) 167 

(132) 164 

373 

Gavin, 0. G 


Salisbury 

(133) 164 

(134) 174 

(135) 196 

634 

Gavin, 0. G 


Salisbury 

(136) 191 ! 

(137) 180 

(138) 170 

! 541 

Thomas, 0. R 

.. ! 

Heotorville 

(139) 184 : 

(140) 162 

(141) 124 

470 
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Egg Laying Competition . — Section 1 .-—White Leghorn*, doc. — c ontinued. 


Competitors. 


Address. 


Score for Month ended Deoember 
31st, 1930. 


Bird No. 
and E{ 
Laic 


Bird No. 
and Ej 
Lai( 


Bird No. ’ 
and Ej 
lai 


Totals. 


Compton, R. C. 

Connor, D. C. 

Robinson, A. E. . 

Vann, R. S 

McLean, J. G 

Fidge, H 

Fidge, H 

Tolhurst, A. E. . . 
Toihurst, A. E. . . 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 

Sage, H. R 

Mitchell, W. J. .. 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

Aird, J. R., A Son 
Aird, J. R., ft Son 
Gameau, V. F 


Totals. 


Woodeforde .... 

Gawler 

Hectorville .... 
New Hindmarsh 
Black Forest . . . 
Clarence Park . . 
Clarence Park . . 
Torrens Park . . 
Torrens Park . . 

Woodside 

Woodside 

Woodside 

Woodside 

Nuriootpa 

Woodside 

Redfem 

Rodfern 

Redfem 

Redfem 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny 

Woodvifie 


(142) 130 
(145) 106 
(148) 207 
(151) 149 
(154) 114 
(157) 143 
(160) 120 
(163) 155 
(166) 141 
(169) 145 
(172) * 
(175) 167 
(178) * 
(181) 129 
(184) 176 
(187) 174 
(190) 184 
(193) 136 
(196) 155 
(199) 175 
(202) 143 
(205) 158 


(143) 172 
(146) 132 
(149) 178 
(162) 138 
(155) 118 
(168) 136 
(161) 141 
(164) 113 
(167) 130 
(170) 175 
(173) * 
(176) * 
(179) * 
(182) * 
(185) * 
(188) 195 
(191) 170 
(194) 169 
(197) 181 
(200) 177 
(203) 140 
(206) 134 


9,212 


8,871 


(144) 166 
(147) 126 
(150) 183 
(153) 112 
(156) 136 
(159) * 
(162) 182 
(165) * 
(168) 136 
(171) * 
(174) 164 
(177) * 
(.180) 134 
(183) 168 
(186) 196 
(189) 161 
(192) * 
(195) 171 
(198) 184 
( 201 ) * 
(204) 139 
(207) 145 


I 468 
! 363 
568 
399 
368 
279 
443 
268 
407 
4320 
164 
167 
134 
297 
372 
520 
354 
476 
520 
352 
422 
437 


8,078 26,161 


Section 3 . — Black Orpington s. 


Competitors. 


1 

Score for Month ending December 

31st, 1930. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 

Bird No. 
and Epgs 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

i Kilkenny 

(208) 131 

(209) 99 

(210) 161 

391 

Kilkenny 

(211) 126 

(212) 146 

(213) * 

272 

| Frewville 

(214) 144 

(215) 176 

(216) 164 

484 

. Frewville 

(217) + 

(218) * 

(219) 138 

138 

' Scott’s Creek 

(220) * 

(221) * 

(222) * 

— 

; Underdale 

(223) * 

(224) 171 

(225) 166 

337 

j Kilkenny 

(226) 181 

(227) 154 

(228) 150 | 

485 

! Gawler 

(229) * 

(230) 158 

(231) • 

158 

New Hindmarsh . . . 

(232) 97 

(233) * 

(234) * 

97 

Camden 

(235) 127 

(236) 177 

(237) 162 

466 


806 

1,081 

| 941 

1 

2,828 


Aird, J. R., ft Son 
Aird, J. R., ft Son 
Williams, W. R. 
Williams, W. R. 
Gurr, A. and H. 
Andrewartha, A. 
McFarlane, A. S. 
Connor, D. C. . 
Gillick, W. J. . . 
Osborn, E. L. . 


Totals. 


Section 4 . — Rhode Island Red * . 


Competitors. 

Address. 

:• 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Ejgjp 

Bird No. 
and^Eggs 

Total*. 

Gameau, V. F 

Wood vi Pa r T T 

(238) 140 
(241) 164 

(239) 148 
(242) 168 

(240) 102 
(243)82 

390 

414 

fidge, H 

Totals 

Clarence Park 

304 

316 

184 

804 


Score for Month ending Deoember 
31st, 1930. 




* Disqualified, Rule 12, underweight eggs. 


f Dead. 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTKRFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1930. 



Average 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Hiitterfat. 


Average 

Test. 

Herd 

No. 

No, of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

1 

j Per Cow 
! October 
to 

l Nov. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C.... 

30 

24*50 

15,2921 

509*75 

1,156*87 

755*63 

26-19 

i 56-28 

4-94 

5/E . . . 

32-63 

31-27 

17,718 

541*56 

1,176*66 

955*74 

29-21 

i 60-76 

5*40 

5 ID ... 

32 

24-40 

18,147 

567*09 

1,214*65 

908*50 

28-39 

j 61-32 

5*01 

5/J ... 

25 

25 

12,345 

493*80 

1,079*30 

654*55 

26*18 

57-86 

5-30 

5/0 ... 

25 

24-57 

17,0404 

681*02 

1,513*87 

886-88 

35*48 

! 79-42 

5-20 

5/R .. 

46-97 

45-80 

20,2151 

430*39 

964*51 

867*46 

18-47 

1 42*35 

4*29 

5/8 ... 

30 

29*73 

14,874 

495*80 

1,196-92 

749-64 

24-99 

59*68 

5-04 

5/T . . . 

23-88 

20*73 

14,7401 

618*57 

1,308*76 

641-93 

26-94 

60*48 

4-35 

5/U ... j 

20 

15 

| 13,425 

671*25 

1,583*85 

572*26 

28-61 

71*07 

! 4-26 

5 IY ... 

27 

23*03 

16,6981 

618*46 

1,327 14 

873*26 

1 32-34 

68*44 

1 5*23 

5/Z. . . . 

29 

29 

24,975 

861*21 

1,854*97 

1,180*18 ; 

| 40*70 

86*93 

; 4*73 

5/Aa .. i 

17-98 

12-30 

; 6,231 

i 347*52 

722*89 

333*22 

18-58 

39*00 

5-35 

5/cc. . . : 

34 

32 

1 14,055 

| 413*38 ] 

1,109*47 

653*44 

19-22 

49*76 

4*65 

5/Dd . i 

! 21 

18-60 

! 12,209 | 

581*38 1 

1,225*40 

644*12 

1 30-67 

63*46 

5-28 

5/Eb . . 1 

16-40 

15 30 

; 9,552 ! 

! 582*44 i 

1,381*35 

464*40 

28*32 

67*69 

4-86 

6/II . . . i 

27*83 

27-53 

1 21,878 | 

! 786*13 ! 

1,653*65 

963*58 

34*62 

• 74*75 

4-40 

5/Jj .. 

27 

27 

19,650 

! 727*78 ! 

1,669*94 

i 879-77 

32-58 

; 76*79 

4*48 

5/KK . 

24 

18*40 

! 10,764 

448*50 

988*55 

! 479-38 

19*97 

44*66 

4*45 

5 /Mm . i 

13-03 

10*17 

: 7,350 

564*08 

1,224*62 

1 411*94 

31*61 

64*73 

5-60 

5/Nn . ! 

27 | 

24-37 

i 17,2491 

638*87 

1,270-67 1 

1 728-26 

26*97 

55*92 

4*22 

5/00 .. 

21-83 

20*50 

13,669 

626*15 

1,285*51 

; 658*79 

30-18 

62*61 

4*82 

Means . < 

26-26 

23*77 

15,146*62 

576-80 

1,275*52 

726*81 

27*68 

61*47 

4 80 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1930. 



i 

! 

Average Average 


Milk. 



lUitterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov . 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D . .. 

26*23 

23*70 

Lbs. 

21,1171 

Lbs. 

805*09 

Lbs. 

3,507*21 

Lbs. 

887*94 

Lbs. 

33*85 

Lbs. 

146*59 

o/ 

/« 

4*20 

7/E . . . 

25*33 

23-13 

23,4231 

924*73 

3,616-22 

975-68 

38*52 

148*64 

4-17 

7/H ... 

7 

6*37 

7,222 

1,032*14 

3,888*33 

340-99 

48*71 

179*70 

4-72 

7/J ... 

20-03 

17*60 

15,549 

776*28 

2,952*54 

734*86 

36*69 

138*92 

4-73 

7/K ... 

17*37 

16 43 

16,460 

25,3181 

947*61 

3,988*08 

692*57 

39*87 

171-25 

4-21 

7/L ... 

31*27 

28*23 

809*67 

2,508*84 

1,176-24 

37*62 

118*33 

4*65 

7/0 .. . 

21 

18*93 

12,747 

609*72 

2,421*37 

622-48 

29*77 

116*65 

4*91 

7/8 ... 

14 

14 

9,705 

693*21 

3,670*83 

530-36 

37*88 

195*86 

5*46 

7/T ... 

10*80 

10-80 

7,6931 

712*36 

3,184-01 

329-45 ! 

30*50 

133*12 

4*28 

7/V ... 

9 

6-87 

8,560 

951-11 

1,161-22 

401*57 

44*62 

54*26 

4-69 

7/W .. 

20*40 

20-30 

20,3681 

998*45 

3,343*49 i 

923-55 

45*27 

149*80 

4*53 

7 IX... 

16 

16 

15,555 

972*19 

3,912*09 

667-51 

41*72 

163*05 

4-29 

7/Y . . . 

20*40 i 

19*77 ■ 

16,0801 | 

788*26 

2,399*20 

760*37 

37*27 

115*13 

4*73 

7/Z.... 

to j 

5 

2,865 

286*50 

2,120*55 

135-77 . 

13*58 

96*08 

4*74 

7/Aa . . 

8 i 

6-53 

5,239 

! 654*87 

2,282*51 

259-74 ] 

32-47 

116*11 

4-96 

7/B B . . 

15 

10*40 : 

10,689 

j 712*60 

2,876*73 

434*51 1 

28-97 ! 

115*72 

4*07 

7/Dn . 

12 

11 

9,090 

! 757*50 

3,589*91 

458*06 

38-17 

175*10 

5*04 

7/B» . . 

26-33 1 

23*33 

15,621 

i 593*27 

2,894-33 

674-98 

25*64 

101*43 

4-32 

7/Ff .. 

11 1 

' 11 i 

11,220 

1 020-00 

4,694 21 

482-01 ; 

43*82 

| 201*16 

4-30 

7 /Go .. 

14-63 

; 14-63 i 

11,697 

799*52 

2,359*71 

620*68 , 

42-42 | 

j 120*89 

5-31 

7/Hh . 

16*67 

14*17 j 

10,960 

657*47 

2,879*46 

474*62 

28*47 

1 124*99 

4-33 

7/Il 

13 

12-33 ; 

i 

7,710 

593*07 

Aug.-Nov. 

2,620*22 

359*42 i 

27-65 | 

1 Aug.-Nov 
! 124 36 

4-66 

Means . 

16-61 j 

15-02 j 

12,949-59 

779*54 

3,050*45 

588*33 ! 

35*42 I 

) 

137*05 

4*54 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RE9ULT8 OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1980. 


Herd 

No. 

■ Average 
| No. of 
i Cows in 
i Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Miik. 

Per Herd i 
during j 
Nov. 1 

i 

Milk. 


Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 


1 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B . . . 

20-43 

20-33 

13,690 

670-09 

5,380-10 

582-10 

28-49 

225-59 

4-25 

6/C. . . . 

! 27-70 

2770 

18,780* 

677-70 

0,947-14 

772-55 

27-88 

298-70 

418 

6/B . . . 

20 

18 

12,075 

003*75 

4,897-22 

408 32 

23-42 

190-27 

3-88 

6/F ... 

! 25-83 

25-83 

20,350* ! 

788-92 

7,708-25 

943-15 

30-55 

359-08 

4-00 

6/1 ... 

' 18 

17 

9,525 

529-17 

4,859-14 

443-89 

24-60 

207-16 

4-06 

6/Q ... 

' 22 

19-73 

0,298 

422-03 

5,374*31 

444-47 

20-20 

269-02 

4-78 

6/S . . . 

; 22 

19 

8,670 

394-09 

4,030-32 

467-37 

21-24 

217-48 

5*39 

6/U . . . 

I 28-10 

18-13 

9,220* 

328-13 

3,249-47 

400-30 

14-26 

139-63 

4-34 

e/w .. 

i 26-87 

22-80 

13,747*- i 

511-03 

5,855-45 

661-78 

24-68 

280-91 

4-81 

6/X . . . 

! 28-97 

23-97 

25,031* 

864-05 

9,038-12 

956-38 

33-01 

860-86 

3-82 

6/Y . . . 

1 19-10 

15-27 

9,520* 

496-90 

6,243 10 

375-02 

19-00 

225*76 

8*92 

6/Bb . . 

18 

15 

9,105 ; 

505-83 

3,546-09 

457-08 

25-39 

160-27 ! 

6-02 

6/Dn . 

31 

18*27 

10,030* 

322-89 

4,981-20 

429-90 

13-84 

221-20 i 

4*32 

6/Bb . . 

1 47-30 

3717 j 

24,080 

509-05 | 

6,109-54 

927-97 

19-62 

268-54 i 

3*87 

6/Ff . . 

24-67 

22*17 

18,672* 

756-89 1 

5,393-95 

872-86 

35-38 

240-04 i 

4-67 

d/Ii . . . 

33-90 

31-37 

23,778* 

701-15 | 

6,968-06 ; 

1,014-05 

29-90 

312-31 

4*26 

6/JJ .. 

21 

13-30 

8,838 

420-86 ! 

6,510-88 

407-65 I 

19-41 

303-41 

4-61 

6/Kk . 

i 25-83 

16-63 

12,869* 1 

498-24 ; 

6,493-19 

! 536-48 

20-77 

280-47 i 

4*17 

0/Ll .. 

21-93 

20-07 

14,217* 

648-31 | 

6,508-70 

, 613-23 

27-96 

268-97 , 

4-31 

6 /Mm . 

15 

12 

7,8*30 

522-00 1 

5,569-56 

' 381-47 

! 25-43 

267-43 

4-87 

6/Nn . 

i 19 

10-87 

4,148* 

218-35 I 

4,075-93 

| 209-29 

11-01 

186-92 

4-97 

6/Oo . 

19-83 

10-17 

7,801 

393-39 ! 

0,217-29 

, 359-05 

18-11 

278-72 , 

t 

4-62 

Means . 

j 24-39 

19-76 

13,240-00 

542-97 

5,705-46 

578-41 

23-72 

j 255-58 ; 

f 4-37 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

JANUARY. 1931. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural* Instructor]. 


Tho main work for the month is the harvesting* of the soft fruits. So far no improve- 
ment lias been noticed; ripe and firm fruits are packed in a bushel box together and 
considerable loss is sure. Good fruit deserves careful packing. There will be few 
apples available for export, and every effort should be made to keep them of the highest 
quality; the fact that we have a small crop does not necessarily mean that anything 
will sell well, because there is plenty available in other States. This month should be 
the latest for irrigating. The control of codlin moth will be difficult, and the work 
of spraying will need extra care; those who are intending to use white oils should be 
careful to do the work in the early hours of the morning or on a cloudy day. Spraying 
of any kind may do considerable harm if carried out on a hot, sunny day. Curculio 
beetle is vigorous this year and must be checked or there will be a bigger number left 
for next year. Use arsenate of lead, strong dusts, or lib, of powder in 8galls. of water. 
This may be used on rose^ with best results. Orchard ists troubled with woolly aphis 
should get the Aphelvnus matt to work for them; most of the orchards have them now, 
and there should be no difficulty in procuring them. 

Vines should be watched for oidium and downy mildew, especially if showers con- 
tinue. Our usually dry climate has made us almost immune from downy mildew, but 
we are still liable to an attack should the weather become showery; the remedy or 
preventive is well known and is easily applied. 

Young trees and vines should not be allowed to suffer from want of water. The 
soil should be loosened after irrigation and weeds kept down. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on January 5th, 1931: — 

Butter. — Since our last report the production of butter throughout the State has 
rapidly declined, and with consumption keeping up fairly well it has necessitated the 
importing of considerable quantities of choicest from the Eastern States. The London 
butter market has shown, improvement during the last few weeks, and some of the later 
shipments from South Australia will benefit thereby; but except for the lower grades 
the season for exporting overseas is now finished from here. Values have firmed in 
this State, and at present are: — Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 51d. ; prints 
and delivery extra; second and third grades, Is. 3 Id. (these prices are subject to 
stabilisation levies); best separators, Is. Id. to Is. 3d.; well-conditioned store and 
collectors \ lid. to 12d, per lb.; heated and pastry, lOd. 

Eggs. — As with other produce, the seasonal decline in quantities was noticeable in 
eggs, and, unfortunately, the quality at the end of the season is always adversely 
affected with the heat. More care is necessary in the counting and testing to effect 
sales, as a big proportion of the consignments is affected by staleness at this time of 
the year. Ordinary country lots, lien 5 id. per dozen; duck fi|d. per dozen; selected and 
infertile higher. 

Cheese. — Tin* supplies of cheese are keeping up well, hut the local and Western 
Australian demand is sufficient to clear all stocks, so that fair quantities are going into 
cold store for winter use. New makes, large to loaf, 6d. to 6Jd. per lb.; semi-matured 
and matured, to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. — Fairly heavy quantities were marketed just prior to Christmas, but have 
since declined. Demand was well maintained, but has now eased. No change in prices 
was recorded. Brandis, 74d. to 8d. ; mixed softshells, 7d. to 74d. ; hardshells, 4d. to 
4$d. ; kernels, Is. fid. to Is. fi£d. per lb. 

Honey. — Stocks of honey held in this State are heavy, and with the new season’s 
“take” now being marketed in increasing quantities, the outlook is somewhat obscure. 
Sales are very limited, and all wholesalers and tinners are holding large stocks. Prime 
clear extracted in liquid condition, .‘H<1. to 3Jd. ; best quality candied lots, 2}d. to 3 id. ; 
second grade, l$d. to 2d. 

Beeswax. — Unaltered; Is. 4£d. to Is. 5Jd. per lb., according to sample. 

Bacon. — Much better trade in bacon and hams was done at Christmas time than was 
anticipated, and many curers were unable to supply the whole of the orders for hams, 
so that considerable numbers were imported from the other States at the last moment. 
Since Christmas, however, the trade has shown an easing, and ample supplies are now 
available for all requirements. Best local sides, 9Ad. to lOd. ; best local factory-cured 
middles, 9d. to 9$d. ; large, 7$d.; local rolls, 9$d. to lOd. ; Geo. Farmer’s “Sugar Cane” 
brand hams, Is. 2d.; local hams, 3s. to Is. Id.; cooked, Is. 3d.; “Sugar Cane” brand 
lard in packets lid., in bulk lOd. per lb.; local laid, lOJd. per lb. in prints. 

Live Poultry. — The quantity of birds marketed this year was not so great as in other 
years, and it is probably due to the fact that farmers have retained laying hens to a 
greater extent than usual so as to obtain an income from the eggs. Since Christmas 
the numbers marketed have been very short, and we anticipate that a v good demand 

will rule, as there is a steady demand maintaining. Prime roosters, 4s. lid. to 

6s. 3d. ; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. fid. to 4s. 9d. ; fair-conditioned 1 cockerels, 
2s. 9d. to 3a. 4d.; chickens, lower; heavy- weight hens, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 3d.; 

medium hens, 2s. fid. to 1 3s. 2d.; light hens, 2s. to 2s. 5d.; couple of pens of 

weedy sorts lower. Geese, 5s. to fis. ; prime young Muscovy drakes, 5s. to 6s. fid.; 
ducks, good conditioned, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 9d.; ducks, fair conditioned, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 3d.; 
ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, Is, to Is. 6d. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, fair condition, 9d. to lid. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower. 
Pigeons, 6d. each. 

Potatoes. — New Western Australian Delawares, 5s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions. — B est white, 5s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
snow the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of December, 1030, 
also the average precipitation to the end of Deoember, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Dec. 

1930. 

1 To 
end 

1 Dec. 

| 1930. 

Av’ge 
Animal 
j Rain- j 

I fell. j 

Station. 

; For 
Dec. 
j 1930. 


• — 1 


Far North and Upper North. 
Oodnadatta 

Marree 

Farina 

Copley 


Bel tan a 

Biinman 

Hookina 

Hawker 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Quorn 

Port Augusta 

Bruce 

Hammond . . . 
Wilmington . . 
Willowie 
Melrose 


Port Germein 
Wirrabara 

Appila 

Cradock 

Carrieton .... 
Johnburg .... 

Eurelia 

Orroroo 

Nackara 

Black Rock . . 
Oodlawirra . . 
Peterborough 
Yongala 


Yunta 

Waukaringa 
Mannahill . . 

Cockbum 

Broken Hill, N.S.W. 


Port Pirie 

Port Broughton . . 

But© 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

Gladstone 

Crystal Brook .... 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Redhill 

Spalding 

Gulnare 

Yaeka 

Koolunga 

Snowtown 



1*51 

5-92 

4-72 


2-62 

8-71 

5-86 


1-33 

7-67 

6-46 


1-78 

9-08 

7-93 


2-41 

9-10 

8-69 


2-60 

10-70 

1202 


1-30 

9*51 

J 1-51 


0-92 

9-86 

12-28 


•60 

8-34 

11-84 


1-66 

9-55 

10-73 


1-93 

10-27 

13-42 j: 


1-88 

8-75 

9-43 I 


0-99 

8-49 

9-94 ; 


0-55 

8-14 

11-41 


0-99 

10-74 

17-63 


1-18 

1385 

12-11 J 


1*81 

1515 

23-01 


1-26 

12-19 

15-26 


1-36 

11-60 

12-47 


1-82 

15-45 

19-34 | 


1*17 

10-98 

14-60 ; 


1-36 

9-77 

10-87 


0-75 

1012 

12-40 i 


1*05 

1016 

10-64 ! 


0-71 

8-33 

13-06 j; 


1*88 

10-83 

13-28 1. 


1-63 

11-41 

11-16 ! 


1-68 

10-34 

12-50 !i 


1-46 

11-06 

__ [! 


| 2-17 

10-22 

13-30 


— 

| 13-24 

| 14*46 

th-East. 




1-71 

7-24 

8-46 


1*07 

5-88 

8-06 


1-02 

8-00 

8-31 


1-93 

6-89 

7-93 lj 


1-52 

8-18 

9-61 j 

North. 




Ml 

9-70 

13-25 


0-23 

10-14 

14-02 i! 


0*17 

10-90 

15-48 


0-50 

11-75 

18-11 


0-51 

11-35 

16-85 


0-73 

12-72 

17-84 


0-48 

12-29 

16-40 


0-43 

12-41 

15-87 


0-43* 

14-10 

18-47 


0-26 

13-66 

15-93 


0-36 

13-20 

16.63 


0-38 

13-40 

19-34 


0-25 

15-48 

18-74 


0-33 

13-65 

15-35 


0-33 

11*62 

15-52 


0-24 

11*99 

15-70 


To Av’ge 
end Annual 
Dee. Rain- 
1930. fell. 


Lower North — continued . 


Brinkworth .... 

0-33 

12*12 

Blyth. 

0-32 

12*32 

Clare 

0-56 

19*52 

Mintaro 

1*41 

20-13 

Watervale 

0-70 

17-33 

Auburn 

0-70 

18-49 

Hovleton 

0-79 

11-66 

Balaklava 

0-31 

11-18 

Port Wakefield . 

0-32 

8-83 

Terowie 

1-66 

9-53 

Yaroowie 

0-76 

9-12 

Hallett 

0-71 

1427 

Mount Bryan . . 

0-48 

13-67 

Kooringi 

0-39 

13-93 

Farrell’s Flat . . 

0-67 

13-67 

West ok Murray 

Ranoe. 

Manoora 

0-53 

14-84 

Saddleworth . . . 

0-44 

15-87 

Marrabel 

0-60 

17-52 

Riverton 

0-76 

16-66 

Tarlee 

0-88 

15*83 

Stockport 1 

1 15 

16-54 

Hamley Bridge . 1 

1 10 

1409 

Kapunda 

0-58 

16-76 

Frecling 

0-43 

14-26 

Greenock 

0-62 

17-56 

Truro 

0-41 

16-36 

Stock well 

0-89 

18-70 

Nuriootpa 

1-01 

18-79 

Angaston 

1-00 

19-67 

Tanunda 

0-61 

17-23 

Lyndoch 

055 

19-02 

Wiiliamstown . . . 

0-90 

23*37 

Adelaide Plains. 

Owen 

0-65 

14-46 

Mallala 

0-56 

12-77 

Roseworthy 

0-59 

14-98 

Gawler 

0*50 

14-20 

Two Wells 

0-44 

1200 

Virginia 

0*46 

12-92 

SmithfieM 

0*77 

14-36 

Salisbury 

0*66 

15-45 

Adelaide 

0*91 

18*65 

Glen Osmond . . 

0-43 

21-63 

Magill 

0-98 

21*02 


15*86 

16*86 

24*61 

23- 43 
27*10 

24- 08 
J7-44 

15- 61 
13*04 
13-47 
13-72 

16- 47 

16- 79 

17- 96 
18*75 


18- 94 
I960 

19- 87 

20- 81 

18- 13 
16-81 
16-60 

19- 85 
17 95 
21-68 

20- 09 
20-18 
20-65 
22-49 
22-12 
23*58 
27-71 


13-91 

16- 67 

17- 38 
19-06 
15-81 
17-23 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Toatree Gully. 

Stirling West 

Uraidla 

Clarendon . . . 

Morphett Vale 
Noarlunga . . . 

Willunga .... 

Aldinga ..... 


0-99 

19-73 

2*05 

40-80 

1*24 

32*67 

1*27 

25*91 

0*77 

18*23 

0*82 

16*41 

0-37 

20*14 

0*39 

15*33 


27-53 

46*90 

44-11 

32*91 

22*69 

20*40 

2602 

20*25 
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RAINFALL — continued. 




To 

Av’ge 


For 

end 

Annual 

Station. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Rain- 

1 

1030. 

1930. 

fall. 


Mount LoftyRanges — contd. 


Myponga 

103 

25*70 

29*14 

Normanville 

0*28 

16*96 

20*73 

Yankalilla 

0*26 

17*21 

22*95 

Mount Pleasant . . 

0*77 

22*74 

27-29 

Birdwood 

0*85 

24*06 

29*28 

Gumeracha 

0-82 

27*73 

33*45 

Millbrook Reservoir 

102 

26*59 

35-66 ' 

Tweedvale 

0*81 

29*97 

36-96 

Woodside 

0*75 

25*34 

32*38 

Amblcside 

0*81 

2843 

35*02 

Nairne 

0-60 

24*37 

28*22 

Mount Barker .... 

0-92 

32*01 

31*71 

Echunga 

0-82 

24*38 

33*29 

Macclesfield 

0*86 

23*07 

30*62 

Meadows 

0-93 

26*22 

36*34 

Strathalbyn ...... 

0*43 

14*87 

1941 

Murray Flats and 

Valle\ 


Meningie 

0-60 

16-20 

18-46 

Milang 

0*41 

10-88 

15*05 | 

Langhorne’s Creek 

0-37 

13*26 

14*80 

WelSngton 

0-25 

11*91 

14*64 ! 

Tailem Bend 

048 

13*55 

14-66 ! 

Murray Bridge . . . 

0*12 

9*94 

13*76 

Callington 

017 

12*32 

15*31 

Mannum 

0*71 

1046 

11-63 

Palmer 

0*48 

13*77 

15*55 

Sedan 

0-36 

11*78 

12*16 

Swan Reach 

0*62 

9-49 

10*65 ; 

Blanchetown 

0-36 

8*83 

11*14 

Eudunda 

1*37 

16*80 

1713 

Sutherlands 

041 

i 10*82 

10*79 ! 

Morgan 

1*07 

| 10*81 

9*17 i 

Waikerie 

0*81 

11*81 

9-61 i, 

Overland Corner . . 

0*30 

916 

10*50 !j 

Loxton 

0*91 

12*53 

11*60 

Ren mark 

1*26 

9*99 

10*52 

West or Spencer’s 

Gulf. 


Euela 

0*62 

14*17 

9*96 

Nullarbor 

045 

1 10-21 

8*62 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

0*66 

8*38 

11*76 

Penong 

0-92 

8*62 

11*94 

Koonibba 

0-87 

7*88 

1 i *64 

Denial Bay 

0*20 

7*68 

| 11*31 

Ceduna 

0*57 

8*06 

9*82 

Smoky Bay 

0*10 

6*15 


Wirrulla 

0*23 

9*74 

1044 j 

Streaky Bay 

0*08 

8*83 

14*91 ' 

Chandada 

0*19 

10*21 

— 

Minnipa 

042 

10*79 

13-73 l| 

Kyaneutta 

0-39 

10*54 

— j! 

Talia 

0*04 

9*62 

14-76 1 

Port Elliston 

0*26 

10*27 

16-47 ! 

Yeelanna 

0*21 

11*00 

| 16-03 

Cummins 

1*24 

13*01 

17-77 ! 

Port Lincoln 

0*18 

14*19 

19-46 

Tumby 

0*15 

10*58 

14-14 j 

Ungarra 

0*33 

13*98 

16-83 1 

Carrow 

0*29 

8*12 

13-38 1 

Arno Bay 

0*30 

11*19 

12-46 j 


!; 

i Station. 

i 

I 

! For 
Dec. 

| 1930. 

To 

end 

Dec. 

1930. 

Av’ge 
Annual 
Ra n 
fall. 

West of Spencer’s C 

Julf — c 

onid. 

Rudall 

044 

13*20 

12*07 

Cleve 

0*38 

047 

15*09 

10*22 

14*61 

11-16 

Cowell 

Miltalie 

0*39 

11*75 

13*59 

Darke’s Peak . . 

0*26 

13*15 

14*98 

Kimba 

0*19 

11*75 

11*50 

Yorke 
W allaroo 

Penins 

0*74 

ULA. 

1146 

13*94 

Kadina 

0*75 

11*29 

16*71 

Moonta 

1*27 

12*53 

15*10 

Paskeville 

0*06 

1041 

15*04 

Maitland 

1*69 

16*74 

19*97 

Ardrosaan 

0*39 

11*58 

1400 

Port Victoria . . 

1*33 

13*68 

15*44 

Curramulka .... 

1*50 

16*12 

17*92 

Minlaton 

0*85 

1402 

17-90 

! Port Vincent . . . 

0*24 

12*64 

14*56 

Brentwood .... 

0*84 

J2-93 

15*52 

| Stansbury 

045 

12*68 

16-89 

i Warooka 

0*50 

13*71 

17*60 

I Yorketown .... 

042 

14*63 

10*98 

Editliburgh 

0*27 

11*92 

16*44 

South ani 
C ape Borda 

Souti 

0*12 

£-Ea8T. 

25*80 

24*76 

Kingscote 

0*45 

21*77 

19*05 

Penneshaw .... 

0*29 

18*00 

18*65 

Victor Harbor . . 

0*52 

17*79 

21 33 

Port Elliot 

0*80 

14*91 

20*02 

i Goolwa | 

0-47 

13*81 

17*87 

Copeville 

0*55 

9*30 

11*58 

Meribah 

0*85 

11*61 

11*34 

;j Alawoona i 

049 1 

1047 

9*98 

' Mindarie 

1*33 

12*09 

11*88 

Sandalwood .... 

1*28 

12*32 

13*67 

Karoonda 

0*82 

14*00 

14*37 

Pinnaroo 

1*80 

12*90 

14*70 

Parilla 

1*23 

13*12 

13*95 

Lameroo 

1*88 

1541 

10*19 

Parrakie 

0*88 

14*33 

14*52 

Geranium 

0*95 

15*15 

1649 

Peake 

0*71 

14*32 

16*30 

Cooke’s Plains . 

I *01 

13*19 

1547 

Coomandook . . . 

0*85 

13*94 

17*34 

! Coonalpyn 

0*74 

14*73 

17*51 

;| Tintinara 

144 

15*50 

18*81 

Keith 

149 

1741 

17*93 

j: Bordertown .... 

1 21 

18*07 

19*36 

j! Wolseley 

1*57 

19*91 

1841 

j! Frances 

3*66 

23*56 

I 19*94 

\ Narocoortc .... 

247 

24*64 

j 22*58 

i Penola 

M0 

25*65 

26*15 

Lucindale 

1-18 

25*13 

| 23*07 

' Kingston 

0*75 

22*54 

24*37 

j Robe 

1*64 

27*87 

24*61 

j Beach port 

2*41 

28*90 

26*97 

! Millicent 

2*71 

31*03 

29*79 

| Kalangadoo .... 

2*25 

31-81 

32*34 

j Mount Gambier 

1-26 

23*33 

30*74 


* Denotes average for lees than 10-year period— Oodlawirra (1 year), Koonibba Rudall (5), 
Meribah (0), Qwen(5), Denial Bay (0), Kimba; 0), A!awr»ona (8), Eucla(l), WirruUa (1). 
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INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATE8 OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

1 Dates of 
| Meetings. 

! 

Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Page. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Alawoona 

684 

i _ 


Budunda 

676 

5 

2 

Aldinga 

• 

’ , , 

_ . 

Eurelia 

665 

% 

14 

4 

Allandale Bast 

• 

, 


Eurella Women's ........ 

665 

t 

7 

Alma 

• 





| Everard Bast 



Amyton 

• 

! — 



j Fanell's Flat 

* 

80 

27 

Angaston 

* 

; 



i Flnnlss 

* 


* 

Applla 

* 





| Gawler River 

• 





Applla-Yarrowie 

Arthurton 

664 

• 

& 

6 

Georgetown 

Geranium 

i 

• 

8 

81 

— 

Ashbourne 

! 





Gladstone 

• 

2 

| 

A a burn 

1 



666 

a 

’ 18 

i 

Auburn Women's 

669 

| 80 
! B 

27 

Glencoe 

* 

18 

Balaklava 

* 

28 

Glossop 

• 

Balhannah 

* 

i — * 


Goode 

• 

B 

5 

Banners 

• 

! — 

__ 

Goode Women's 

680 



Beetaloo Valley 

• 

i b 

2 

Greenock 


8 

9 

Belalie North 

* 

! R 

2 

Green Patch 

> 680 



Belalie Women's 

* 

i 


j Gulnare 

i * 



j 

Berrl 

684 

7 

4 

1 Gumeracha 

1 688 


2 

Big Bwamp 

BlackheatL 

* 



Halidon 

i * 




t 

8 

5 

Hanson 

• 




Slack Bock 

665 

R 

3 

Hartley 

• i 

28 



Black Springs 

670 



l 

Hawker 

• 

6 

3 

Blackwood 

6 88 

12 

1 9 

Hooklna 

* 



Block B 

• 



Hoyleton 

676 

19 

16 

Blyth 

666 

16 

20 

Inman Valley 

688 

15 

i 10 

Booleroo Centre 

* 

2 

1 

Tronhank 

• 



Boolgun 

685 

i 


i 


• 

B 

18 

14 

; 10 
! 18 

Boom Plains 

8 

1 


• 

10 

18 

Borrlka 

t 



TTn.lfl.ngn.ri on 

* 

Bowhill 

t 

_ . 

; 

Kalyan , 

• 

Brentwood 

* 



5 

TTangarHla 

• 


Brinkley 

686 



Kang^rllla Women's ...... 

* 

2 

g 

Brlnkworth 

671 



2 

j Kanmantoo 

• 



Brownlow 

671 

1 


Kannl 

• 



Buchanan 

R 



i K apinnie 

t 



Bugle 

t 

13 

10 

; ITapnnda . . t 

t 

9 

18 

Bundaleer Springs 

• 

Raroultaby 

• 

Bunora 

* 

4 

8 

Karnonda 

* 

7 

4 

Bute 

* 

16 

19 

Keith 

• 



Butler 

* 


Kelly 

• 

8 



Galea 

679 



Ki K1 

• 



Gad ell 

* 





Kllkerran 

• 



Oaliph 

• 

6 

3 

Kongorong 

i 
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No report received during the month of November. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MILLICENT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 29.70in.). 

October 17th. — Present: 16 members. 

Interesting reports on the Annual Congress were submitted by Mesdames Altschwager 
and Varcol. * 

Diets in the Home. — Mrs. L. Oberlander read the following paper at the meeting 
held on November 21st Water is an essential factor in the daily diet. It has several 
functions to perform, one being to flush out the system and to remove impurities 
from the blood. It is a good plan to commence the day by drinking a glass of pure 
water, and to drink between meals, and also to have a glass of water last thing at 
night on retiring. I have practised this habit nearly all my life, and can testify to 
the fact that it has not done any hann, whatever the benefits derived may be. One cannot 
lay down a fast rule for all to follow as regards diet, — some people suffer distress on 
partaking of eggs or oatmeal, while too much sugary or starchy food is possibly bad 
for others. It is, therefore, essential to have a reasonable balance in the diet of 
proteins and fats. If vegetables and fruit are used in the daily diet a normally healthy 
person should benefit accordingly . 9 9 


RENDELSHAM. 

September bth. — Present: 14 members. 

Care of 7 he Lambing Flock. — Mr. C. Faehrmann read the following paper: — 
“ During the. gestation period (which is from 140' 147 days in the ewe), as with all 
pregnant animals, the main food needed by the ewe is proteins and mineral salts in order 
to meet the body formation and requirements of the young lamb. Proteins build blood, 
nerve, brain, bone, muscle, wool, hoofs, &c. ; mineral salts, bodily heat and fat. Ewea 
deprived of proteins will rob their own body systems to supply the needs of the young 
lamb. Tlie result of this is unhealthy lambings, dead lambs, loss of ewes at lambing, 
poor milk supply in ewes, and consequently malnutrition or loss of lambs before weaning. 
During the gestation period and after lambing a daily ration of about 2ozs. of linseed 
sheep nut® (linseed cake broken into nut form) to breeding ewes increases lambing per- 
centages, makes lambs stronger constitutionally and better able to withstand marking 
and attacks of disase, enhances the milk flow in ewes, and also aids wool growth. 
Percentages of Lambing . — Our lambing figures do not compare favorably with those of 
Great Britain, where the averago sheep-farmer expects at least 100 per cent., and often 
reaches 150 per cent., while many of the flocks average 120 per cent, year after year. 
These figures are the more striking when we compare our weather conditions with those 
of England. Our season is in mild or warm weather, while that of Great Britain is 
about freezing point. The English methods entail much more labor than is generally 
necessary with Australian flocks: — 1. The English-bred ewe is more prolific, therefore 
we should endeavor to breed crossbred ewes to get best results. 2. The English farmer 
is more particular in the use of sufficient rams and more readily rejects old and . stale 
rams. 3. He arranges shelters for lambing ewes and has a shepherd in constant attend* 
ance. This shows that certain precautions are necessary to avoid needless losses. The 
Care of the Ewe . — Ewes Aould be handled with great care. Do not allow badly-bred and 
badly-trained dogs to rush the sheep about. A good quiet dog will help to quieten the 
sheep and should be trained to work well out of the flock. Any rough animal should 
not be used. Lambing Paddock . — It is a good p3an, if possible, to arrange for a field 
near the homestead for a lambing paddock. The paddock should be well grassed, with 
native pasture for preference, well drained, and dry and clean underfoot. If possible, 
windbreaks should be in existence. Planting of trees on the windward side of the 
paddock, and, in fact, all of the stock paddocks should have breaks planted for the 
comfort of the stock generally. Usually, it is advisable to ditide the flock before 
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lambing, picking the ewes which are likely to lamb early. The picking of sheep heavy 
in lamb can usually be done by feeling the uddera of the ewes. At the same time, great 
care should be taken not to roughly handle the owe when doing this. Under our con- 
ditions it is not usual to have a man specially engaged for care of the lambing ewe, nor 
is it absolutely necessary. With the paddock as close as possible to the homestead and 
the services of a good hack, one man can usually attend to 500 ewes in about three 
hours, providing the weather is mild. He should go around the flock twice a day, 
keeping a ftliarp look out for ewes which are about to lamb. It is not wise to interfere 
too early, as Nature will right itself, and damage is often done by interfering. It is 
much wiser to leave a ewe and return to her an hour or so later. Assisting the Ewe . — 
If assistance is required, it should be done with care. The normal presentation is the 
forefeet, followed by the nose, and with this, little difficulty is experienced. Often, 
however, presentation is at fault, and then difficulty arises. Should any great difficulty 
be encountered, the lamb should be gently pushed back into the wromb, turned around, 
thus correcting the position, and then, as in normal eases, proceed to gently draw the 
lamb <lownw r ar(l» and outwards. It is a cruel procedure to attempt to draw a wrongly 
presented lamb, and should, therefore, be avoided. Experience will teach a man 
thoroughly. Nature provides plenty of room for the turning of the lamb in the womb, 
and hence little difficulty will be encountered if this is done. Cleanliness must be 
observed, and it is a good plan to anoint the ewe with carbolic oil. If a ewe will not 
take the lamb, a good plan is to tie her up or pen her in a small yard with the lamb. 
Perhaps the ewe will have to be held for the lamb to obtain, a drink. Another good plan 
-which has proved successful is to smear the lamb with the ewe's nulk and also smear 
the ewe 's nose with her own milk, to which a little bran has been added, to the lamb and 
the ewe. A motherless lamb may be placed on a ewe which has lost her lamb by 
adopting the above methods. During rough weather it is advisable to carry a small 
bottle of olive oil or a small bottle of brandy. Often a little olive oil w r ill revive a weak 
lamb. Bringing a lamb into a warm room will often help to revive it. Should the ewe 
l>e lost, it is a good plan to thoroughly wash the lamb in a bath of water at a tem- 
perature of about UK) degrees and thoroughly dry and wrap in a warm covering. As the 
lamb does not get the * colostrum ' milk of the ew'C, the nearest approach is cow's milk— * 
half pint fed th rough a bottle and teat. Add to the cow 's milk one teaspoonful of sugar 
and the white of one egg per day to supply the extra albumen that is in the colostrum 
milk of the ewe. Lambing pens have been found useful in wet districts. A yard one 
chain square is large enough for from 200 to 300 ewes. This yard should contain a 
small haystack, \vl»ere the ewes will be able to nibble and also keep themselves dry 
underfoot. Lambing pens also encourage ewes to feed from troughs should this be 
necessary. This shelter should prove useful on the farm for other stock during the 
part of the year when- not used for lambing. Tailing Lambs . — This should be done while 
the lambs are young. It is not advisable to wait until all the lambs have been dropped, 
especially if the lambing is a protracted one. The best age is about two weeks. Tailing. 
— The knife — this is quickest and easiest and the stump heals more quickly than after 
the searing-iron. There is some risk, however, of the lamb bleeding to death. Much 
bleeding ean be prevented if the lambs are tailed in cool weather and the flock should 
be rested both before and after tailing. The searing-iron stops bleeding almost entirely. 
It has a tendency to cause a scab, and does not heal so quickly as the knife. The iron 
should be kept at an even heat; a white-hot iron will often injure the bone with fatal 
results. Lambs should be done young. Another method is to cut with a knife and sear 
the main artery with the iron. This stops bleeding without forming a scab. Earmarking 
should be done at the same time as tailing, and every farm should have a distinctive 
earmark. Ewes and lambs should be pastured on some prepared crop of either rape or 
barley. It is advisable to change the paddocks &b often as possible, i.e., daily instead 
of, say, once a week. A good plan is to let sheep feed on ordinary pasture through the 
night and morning and turn on to, say, rape in the afternoon. This allows them to gain 
much more feeding value. Care should be exercised in the detection of scouring, and 
if such should occur, concentrates, such as crushed barley or oats, are helpful. If a lamb 
is to be sold at four to four and a half months it is much better to sell direct from 
the mother. If the object is to sell a 501b. to 601b. lamb, which means holding the lamb 
for six months, then weaning is probably the better method," Mr. Faelirmann also 
read a paper on the keeping of pigs as a side line. (Secretary, Mr. F. White.) 

TINT1NARA (Average annual rainfall, 18,78in.). 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held on August 30th, there being present 
10 members and visitors. Mr. E. S. Alcock (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered 
an address, *‘Top Dressing and Fodder Conservation." (Secretary, Mr. B. 
Fotheringham.) 
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UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PBTERBOROTI&H AND NORTHWARD.) 

APPILA'YARBOWIE (Average annual rainfall, lS.Olin.). 

September 5th. — Present: 35 members and visitors. 

The Production op Profitable Sheep. — Mr. W. Lange contributed the following 
paper: — u There are few countries in the world so dependent on primary products for 
their livelihood as Australia. Nevertheless, it is a well-known fact that the Australian 
wheat is regarded as one of the finest milling wheats produced anywhere in the world. 
Having this distinction, with the aid of favorable circumstances and improved fanning 
methods, it should next be our aim to raise the products of our pastures to a similar 
extent at a reasonable cost of production. This would mainly represent wool, beef, and 
fat lambs. To achieve this aim of both quality and quantity, from our restricted rain* 
fall aieas, we should first direct our attention to improving the breed and then the feed, 
as these are two of the main factors leading towards success. A well-bred animal 
requires little more feed than a weedy one, but the return value is almost double. 
Usefulness of Various Breeds: Merinos should be grown for quality of wool, have a 
large frame, and carry a staple of at least 3in. to 3 jin. The wool should be clean, 
sound, and of a 64 ’s quality. The Merino should have clean points, clean face with a 
good crop of wool extending* down the centre of the head a little past the eyes, but not 
interfering with them. This breed generally proves the most profitable for all-round 
farm use. Lincoln is one of the largest sheep, has the heaviest and longest wool, and 
consequently it carries the heaviest fleece. Jlomney Marsh is the most suitable for very 
wet marshy or awampy countries. For the districts south of Adelaide a very profitable 
Kne is the longwocl crossed with the Merino. Two good strains for this are the Border 
or English Leicester. A cross of this kind reduces the fleece value by approximately 
2s. 6d., but this can readily be made up by extra weight in fat lambs. Feed, — The 
correct feeding of sheep is a very important matter if maximum returns are desired. 
For best results sheep should have a nourishing and comparatively even amount of feed 
all the year. The quantity and quality of the feed affects the staple of the wool con- 
siderably. If sheep are taken from good pastures and starved for a couple of dajs. 
and then put back again, it may cause them to lose their wool entirely, or at least make 
it very unsound. In some months during the year feed is more plentiful than at others. 
To overcome this defect, I should like to suggest -an item that has received *very little 
consideration by many farmers in this district, that is top-dressing. Top-dressing . — 
Why should not super have the same beneficial effect on fodder crops as it has on cereal 
crops in normal years. For top-dressingy I should suggest pasture land that has an 
established growth of fodders and herbage, under reasonable circumstances, and a 
rainfall of, say, llins. or over. It has many points in its favor. A few are: — The 
quantity and quality is increased; a number of natural grasses little seen in normal 
years soon make their appearance, do well, and spread over tlie pasture; whilst other 
kinds, like silvergrass, which is generally disregarded by the stock, is then readily 
eaten. More lime- phosphate is supplied to the stock by fertilised plants, and a greater 
amount of portein is available from the increased growth of legumes, such as lucerne, 
clover, & c. From personal experiments carried out in the form of grazing plots, dressed 
with 50, 100, 150, 200, and 4001bs. per acre; each of these plots has received an annual 
dressing the last four years, results have been remarkable. Another two plots were 
laid out five years ago, and neither have been grazed. One plot is no manure, whilst the 
other received an annual dressing equivalent to 2,9851bs. of 45 per cent, super per acre. 
The result has been a real surprise. It is now producing more than tenfold the fodder,, 
and of a superior quality to that of the untreated plot. I do not wish to maintain that 
a heavy dressing of this kind is very profitable, nevertheless it shows the influence super 
has on fodders. If top-dressing is handled right it should help to solve some of our 
feed problems. Shearing, — See that only careful persons are employed ; rough handling, 
etc., not only affects the value, if sold immediately after shearing, it also causes pain, 
to tho sheep, an>l there is e danger of germs entering through the wounds of the sheep. 
Skirtmg, — This should be done as lightly as possible, only removing the tips of the 
legs, neck, breech, sweaty edges, or any other part the operator deems necessary. 
Classing . — Make all lines as even as possible, by casting out all the inferior fleeces, such* 
as extra heavy, discolored, kempy, matted, very short, very tender, and extra strong. 
These lines reduce the sale value of the good fleeces. With small flocks it is often more- 
profitable to let the broker do the reclassing, but before sending away be sure all bales 
are branded correctly, both top and front. Culling is generally easiest accomplished if 
the breeder can watch the sheep on the shearing-board and mark "all those producing 
poor or inferior fleeces or possessing any other fault; these he can then fatten and 
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dispose of. Mating . — By careful culling and always attempting to use the one strain of 
rams, the breeder should soon obtain a very uniform flock. Bams should not be kept too 
long, because after five or six years they have a tendency to get slow, and also lack- 
fertility, and this means a low percentage of lambs. Borne breeders make it a practice 
to include a few young rams towards the end of the season. This i livens up' the old ones,, 
and the young ones have a small season to start with." (Secretary, Mr. F. Wurst.) 


BLACK BOCK (Average annual rainfall, 12.57in.). 

August 26t.li. — Present: 12 members. 

Cake of Machinery. — In reading a paper on this subject, Mr. J. Hurst said the low 
price of farm produce and the high cost of all farm implements made it very necessary 
that every care should be exercised with all farm machinery. The first essential was to 
stoe that all nuts and bolts were kept tight, and to see that all moving parts were well 
oiled and greased. Good shelter for all implements containing any woodwork should be 
provided. After harvest all worn out or broken parts should be replaced. Jf left until 
next reason there was thel danger of their replacement being overlooked when opera- 
tions commenced for the next season. With ao much machinery to keep in good repair, 
a well equipped blacksmith would prove of very material assistance. He suggested 
the use of a link for the centre of swings rather than an eyebolt, the latter had a 
tendency to weaken the swing. An occasional coat of paint to the woodwork would be 
a good investment, it would considerably lengthen the life of the implement or vehicle.. 
The wheels should be kept in good order, especially the tyres. Wire, whilst an excellent 
friend in time of need, was too frequently made to serve the purj>ose of a permanent 
repair. Small tools, such aB bars, picks, shovels, &t\, should be returned to their plaefc 
in the shed after use. (Secretary, Mr. R. Kitto.) 


EUEELIA (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.). 

Meeting held September 3rd. Mr. C. Stott presided over an attendance of 10 members 
and visitors. Members discussed the papers which -were read at the Upper Northern 
Conference. (Secretary, Mr. E. Wall.) 


EUBELIA WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.) 

Twelve members attended the meeting held on October 1st, when an excellent report 
of the Adelaide Congress was tendered by the delegates who represented the Branch.. 
(Secretary, Mrs. E. Wall.) 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

. September 2nd. — Present : 11 members and four visitors. 

Fencing. — The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. H. Jarvis. Mr. W. Crossman 
Head the following paper : — 1 A good boundary fence should be made with wire netting,, 
the posts being 5ffc, 6in. long and 20in. in the ground, and spaced 5yds. apart. The 
strainers should be 7ft. long, and 30in. in the ground, and about five chains apart. 
This, with a 3ft. Gin. netting, 4in. in the ground, and a barbed wire Sin. above, w r ould 
make a fence 3ft. lOin. higli. A good shCep-proof fence of six wires could be made 
of posts 5ft. 2in. long, 20in. in the ground; strainers 6ft. Sin. long, 30in. in the ground; 
the wires being as follows: — First, bin. above the ground; second, 6in. above first; 
third, 6in. above second; fourth, 6in. above third; fifth, 8in. above fourth; and sixth, 
lOiu. above fifth wire. This would make a height of 3ft. 6in. For a five-wire slieep-prqof 
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fence posts should be 5ft. long and strainers 6ft. Gin. long, and in the ground 20in, 
and 30in, respectively; the wire sjuices being 6$ in., 6$in., 7in,, 9in., and llin., the 
height being 3ft. 4in. For a dog-proof fence it was not advisable to erect one under 
Gft. high. This should have a 3ft. Gin. netting on the bottom and 3ft. on the top, the 
bottom being Gin. in the ground. It was a good plan to leave the posts Gin. to a foot 
higher in case one needed to put a barb or two on top to make it higher. ’ ’ A good 
discussion followed, and Mr. G. Hilder thought 1ft. netting lying on the outside of the 
fence was a splendid thing for keeping dogs from getting in. (Secretary, Mr. W. 
♦Grossman.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL ’8 FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.94in.) 

There was a large attendance of members and visitors on the occasion of the annual 
meeting which was held on August 26th, when addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
W. J. Spafford and W. C. Johnston of the Department of Agriculture. (Secretary, 
Mr. L. Mugge.) 


GLADSTONE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16.44in.). 

The meeting of September 5th was held at the residence of Mrs. Spotswood. 
Musical and elocutionary items were rendered by Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Bundle. 
(Secretary, Miss M. J. Sargent.) 


GLADSTONE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16.44in.). 

December 12th. — Present: 20 members and two visitors. 

Cake Competition. — In the cake competition for the trophy to be presented at the 
next annual meeting, the judges — Mesdames Destree and Sandow — made the following 
award of points: — Mrs. Gravestock, 50; Miss Sargent, 49; Mrs. Smallacombe, 48; 
Mrs. Hackworth, 47; Mrs. W. Thomas, 4G; Mrs. C. Lines, 45£; Mrs. R. Lines, 45; 
Miss Porter, 45; Miss Brown, 44. (Secretary, Miss M. J. Sargent.) 


KOONUNGA. 

Meeting held August 5th. Present: 22 members. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
W. Brownrigg and W. Johnston of the Department of Agriculture. (Secretary, Mr. 
O. Cartwright.) 


KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

Meeting held September 2nd. Present: Mr. H. Spencer (Chair) and 14 members. 
The Secretary, Mr. E. Le Page, read a lengthy paper, “ Grain for Market and 
Marketing.- ’ A keen and interesting discussion followed. 


NELSHABY WOMEN’S. 

Meeting held September 4th. Present: 12 members. 

Art Needle Work. — M iss B. Haines read the following paper: — “Art needle work 
in a home is one of many things which help to beautify it. There are many different 
kinds of work classed as * art needle work,’ but I propose to discuss mainly work 
involving the use of needles, and will endeavor to give a few points on stitchery and 
coloring. Material , Threads and Coloring . — Coloring can make or mar the work. Use 
good material, as it is a waste of time putting good work on to common material — 
Semco traced goods are reliable. Colored work is very nice, and at the present time 
is popular and fashionable, but in a few years’ time it may be out of fashion. For 
work that is to last, nothing is better than 1 white’ work. White linen worked witli 
white thread looks rich and good, and is never out of fashion. ‘ D.M.C. Cotton 
A’Brod’ar, red label,’ is^ very good for white work. For fine white work ‘ D.M.C. 
Perle Cotton, No. 12,’ works up wonderfully well, and has a silky appearance when 
finished. i D.M.C. Stranded Cotton’ is the best colored cotton. It has a soft touch, 
and when worked has a silky appearance. Stranded cotton is the cheapest, because for 
fine work one need only use a single strand. For flowers and leaves two strands are 
best, with one strand for steins. If using more than two for flowers, use two for 
stems. In making tray cloths, d'oylcys, toilet sets, Ac., either a white or colored linen 
or Indian head may be used. If a colored material, see that colots uted blend with it. 
If colors do not harmonise, all one ’s work is wasted. For instance, never work a purple 
flower alongside a red or blue flower. These colors may be used, of course, but see 
that they have a yellow or autumn tint between them. Also, be careful what shade of 
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greten is used for stems close to a blue flower. Use light green with pale flowers and 
dark green with dark flowers. When using pale shades, see that all are pale, and 
vice versa . Be careful when purchasing silk threads. A stiff silk is not much good. 
‘ Classic * and ‘Mallard Floss* are two good silks. If using ‘Classic* on a soft mjaflbrial,. 
such as crepe de chene or georgette, always press the thread before using. For under- 
clothing use a soft, stranded silk. Working . — Nevter tie a knot in the thread, but catch 
thread to linen at back very neatly. When finishing off run the needle through some 
of the stitches at the back, pull firm, and cut the thread. When the cloth is finished 
it should be just as neat at the back as at the front. If keeping work it is advisable 
to wash and boil’. Do not blue or starch it. The starch will rot the linen. Never 
get the work heavy -looking or ‘ plastered. * A cloth will look more effective if worked 
simply. Stitches . — ‘Open work’ looks well on white linen, t'here are three different 
kinds of open work — Richelieu, Roman cut, and Venetian work. Richelieu is the design 
cut out — commonly known as ‘ladders.* Roman is a design cut out and connected 
with bars. Venetian is the design cut out but without bars. Some very simple stitches 
van be introduced into the work, amongst them being lazy daisy, thousand flower, stem 
stitch, French knots, twisting, chain stitch, Indian filling, and bullion stitch. Lazy 
daisy can be used for flowers and leaves, thousand flower for flowers and leaves, stem 
stitch for stems and any outlining, French knots for centres of flowers, twisting and 
chain stitch for outlining, Indian filling for centres of flowers and Ailing in, and bullion 
stitch for flowers. Although lazy daisy is one of the easiest of stitches, it is very 
often worked wrongly. First, catch the cotton to the back of work, bring needle 
through at point of petal nearest centre of flower, put needle back in same hole, bring 
point of needle out at end of petal with thread under needle, pull needle through, pull 
thread tightly. Always leave a long point at the end of the petal, and work towards 
the left. (2) Thousand flower is just a straight stitch; catch cotton at back, bring 
needle through at centre and down at the point of petal, always working towrards the 
right. (3) Stem stitch; catch cotton at back, bring needle through at the point 
nearest to one’s hand and work outwards, take up small bit of material, pull tightly* 
(4) French knots; catch cotton at back, bring needle through to right side, twist 
cotton two or moie times around needle, put needle back into same hole, pull through 
and finish off. (3) Twisting; catch cotton with one color, do a running stitch, and 
with another color twist in and out of running stitch. (6) Chain stitch; catch cotton 
at back, bring needle through to right side, put needle back into same hole, bring 
needle through, say at about one eighth of an inch, thread under point of needle, 
and pull through, working towards you. For the heavier colored works, such as 
cushions, curtains, covers, supper cloths, tray cloths, &c., we have more of a variety 
of stitches to choose from amongst them being satin stitch, double cable, solid 
Kensington, eyelets, and crewel stitch. For underclothing or babies clothes, herringbone, 
Craig, feather stitch, feather and rose, snail trail, and oyster stitch are effective 
variations. Roses can be either fibron or bullion stitch, both look very pretty. Hand 
hemstitching also makes an effective trimming, and is quite easily done. Wool Work . — 
Rainbow brand wool is the best for any embroidery work. For knitting use Scotch 
fingering or Baldwins & Patous* wool, two-ply baby w r ool being the best for babies* 
clothes. Any wool is suitable for tapestry work. Knitting. — First master the ‘plain* 
stitch, then the ‘purl,* after which it will be possible to learn fancy stitches. See 
that the needles used knit tire wool easily. If the needles are coarse, a coarse wool 
is required, or the knitting will be too loose. Size 8 needle is suitable for four-ply 
wool. For coarse knitting use size 7, white for two-ply wool use size 10. Alwayg 
cast on firmly, counting the cast on stitches as a ‘knit* row. Develop an ‘easy* style 
of knitting. If the stitch is either too tight or too loose, the finished article will not 
be smooth and even. Finish off the work firmly. One of the easiest articles to knit 
is a scarf. Babies* clothes and underclothing are also comparatively easy to make. 
Dresses and jumpers are more difficult, because the work must be shaped" as it pro- 
gresses. When buying wool it is advisable to purchase a little more than is required, 
because one may not be able to match it, and the knitting will then lie wasted. For 
babies* clothes, pale, delicate shades must be used, but for grown ups bright, (gay 
colors can look very smart. Never use cheap wool, particularly for socks. Crocheting 
and Tatting . — Borne years back crocheting and tatting were quite out of date. Now 
they are very fashionable. Both make effective edges when worked around tray and 
supper cloths, d*oyleys, handkerchiefs, etc., and on underclothing. Dresses, shawls, 
babies* wear, slippers, bed socks, and many other articles may be crocheted. However, 
crocheting is much more expensive than knitting, because it uses more silk or wool. 
Tapestry Work is another expensive work; it requires a considerable quantity of wool, 
but the work is well warranted. Beautiful designs may be obtained for fire screens, 
cushions, stools, and furniture. Making floor rugs is another fascinating work, and 
even though they take a lot of wool are much cheaper than those purchased. Stencilling 
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is a very easy way of jminting articles, and can be used on dresses, curtains, cushions, 
etc. The work can be much improved if some of it is outlined in silver or gold. 
Cushions , — These can be useful as well as ornamental. A useful cushion can be made 
.from a sugar bag. Get a clean sugar bag and unpick sewing, then dip in a dye made 
from 1 tablespoonful of Condy’s crystals dissolved in 2galls. water. Hang on the 
line while dripping wet. Whilst still damp, press with hot iron. Make into whatever 
size cushion required, fray bag at each end to form a fringe, and work design on 
side with either wool of raffia, using any stitch such as buttonhole, chain, single cable, 
running stitch, and twisting. Such cushions can be used in the car, kitchen, or in the 
garden. Arris cloth and poplin also make serviceable cushions, either worked or 
painted, and can be used for comfort in the house. Batin and silk poplin worked in 
silks, painted or irtusette, and rucked or corded, can be made into elaborate cushions. 
Such cushions are made to be seen and not used. Curtains look beautiful if worked 
in silk or plusette. Bead Work . — Beaded designs on cushions look extremely smart. 
Evening bags in beaded designs are expensive to buy, but if one gets a line canvas, 
a bead needle, and No. 8 perle cotton, together with various shades of beads, hours of 
stitching will result in a beautiful evening bag. Raffia Work is at present very popular. 
Designs may be worked on bags, cushions, trays, baskets, and boxes. To make a bunch 
of (Jerries from raffia, get a large bead, thread a large needle with red raffia,* cover 
bead all around. For leaves, draw a leaf on stiff canvas, work with buttonhole stitch, 
then cut out, hang each cherry on a piece of green raffia and form into a bunch. This 
can be put on the top or side of a box, or in one comer of a cushion. Any flowers 
can be made in practically the same way. ’ 9 (Secretary, Miss A. Lawrie.) 


NELSHABY WOMEN’S. 

Mrs. Jose presided over an attendance of 12 members at the meeting held on October 
2nd, when a report of the Annual Congress was supplied by Mrs. F. Jose and Miss 
A. G. Lawrie (Secretary). 


WANDEARAH. 

August 12th. — Present: 18 members. 

Sheep and Wool. — Mr. N. Dennis delivered the following address : — ‘ * As most farmers 
keep a few sheep in conjunction with thoir farming pursuits, it should be their aim to 
get as much profit out of them as possible, as well as keeping the fallows clean. For 
this purpogte I advise keeping a good class of Merino ewe with a good, large frame, 
-and strong wool, say of a 60 's type, and if purchasing ewes for breeding, always buy 
ewes from four-tooth to six-tooth and mate them with a crossbred ram. My lirst choice 
for this purpose is a Dorset Horn, and secondly, one of the Down breeds. These 
rams get an early maturing lamb which should be ready for market at about 16-20 
weeks of age. I advise mature ewes for this purpose, because the crossbred ram has 
a tendency to leave a iamb rather coarse in the head and shoulders, so that with young 
or maiden ewes there is a risk with both ewe and lamb. Mate the ewes about the end 
of November with one ram to not more than 40 ewes. I advise yarding the ewes 
during the main lambing period, because foxes are so troublesome that a large number 
of lambs dropped are taken in the night. Farmers should endeavor not to overstock, 
try and keep the sheep in good condition all the year round, then one can often catch 
a good market with dry ewes and replace them with sheep in store condition, and bo 
make a few pounds of ready cash. Shear in the latter part of August or early Septem- 
ber to give the sheep a chancte to get into good condition on the flush of feed and 
so have them strong to be able to withstand the dry periods. Sheep that are fat will 
go through the summer on scant rations if they have plenty of water and a little shade 
provided for them. It does not pay the small flock owner to class the wool into too 
many lots. Make one lot of the best fleeces, not skirting too heavy, but tfee that most 
of the dirty edges are removed; take the bellies and best pieces and brand as such 
in one lot, the sweepings from the board and stained pieces should be branded as locks, 
making in all three lots. Keep the ewes well crutcbed, this will be a check on the 
blowfly, as they seem to require a certain amount of moisture to work on. Efficient 
-dipping also helps to minimise the blowfly menace. 'When breeding for lambs the 
farmer should try to get ’rid of all crossbred lambs, either by sale ot slaughter for 
rations; they are bad on fences and tend to make rogues of otherwise quitat sheep. 
The fact of having a few crossbreds at shearing time also causes extra work with the 
grading of the clip. Always try to have only a straight line at shearing timer For 
the man who keeps just a few sheep for ration purposes, I have found it quite satis- 
factory to have a ram with the flock at all times, so as to have a supply of smaller 
mutton on hand.” 

Mr. C. Perry delivered the following address, ‘ * The Type of Sheep for the Farm”; — 
'“The type of sheep for the farmer must chiefly depend on the locality where they are 
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depastured. For instance, in the drier districts, where the rainfall dotes not exceed an 
average of 10in., it is a mistake to try and keep any breed except thte Merino. 
Experience has proved that the Merino is essentially adapted to this ciass of country* 
as it can withstand the hardships common to all thcB3 areas. The Merino can live 
on comparatively little food; the British breeds, on the other hand, require more food 
and water. After the locality has been decided, what branch of the industry does 
the farmer wish to pursue is the next question? Does he mean to keep sheep merely 
for the purpose of keeping his land clean, if he be an agriculturist, or for shearing, 
them? Or does hp intend to raise fat lambs for the market, breed sheep and sell fat 
wethers, or breed sheep and sell his increase as stores to the man who buys for fatten- 
ing? Referring to the farmer who keeps sheep chiefly to kteep his land clean and 
incidentally to get what profits accrue from depasturing them, the chances are that 
such a man will buy sheep rather than breed them. In such a case it is advisable to- 
buy from a good flock. By buying sheep simply because they cost little, the chances 
are that the farmer will never be able to fatten them, and when he has to sell he 
will probably get little or no profit on his purchase. J.f he wishes to breed, there is 
no question about the advisability of having good stock to commence with. Fat Lamb $ 
for Market . — The first point is to know whether the locality is suitable. The practical 
man will know that in order to successfully breed fat lambs for market the country 
must be suitable, and what is also very important, there must be a ready access to a 
market, because the longer timte the lambs are on their way to market the more they 
deteriorate in value. Breed of Sheep* — Here, again, the locality plays an important 
part, and it is fairly safe to say that where thte rainfall is not more than about 20in. it 
would be found advisable to use a big-framed Merino ewe and one of the early maturing 
breeds of rams. The Shropshire, Southdown s, and Dorset Horn are all excellent rams 
for this purpose. In wetter localities, where the rainfall is 25in. or over, it may be 
advisable to kteep half-bred ewes, and in this respect the half-bred Lincoln or Leicester 
ewe, or in exceptionally wet localities the half-bred Romney Marsh will be found very 
useful. Under wet conditions they aiv good doers and proved excellent mothers. The 
ram used in this instance should be a choice from the early maturing breeds already 
mentioned. Raising Fat Wethers . — This has been found to be profitable in certain 
districts, but it is only under special conditions that one can recommend such a course. 
If the land is good, and the farmer adopts this branch of the business, it is essential 
to have the big-framed sheep. If it is on a Merino country, then the big-framed type 
of Merino by all means; if, on the other hand, it is crossbred country then the Crossbred 
Leicester, Lincoln, or, under w r et conditions, the Romney Marsh. In advocating the 
Leicester, Lincoln, or Romney Marsh crossbreds one is influenced by the fact that not 
only do these sheep produce a big weight of wool, but it is always saleable, whereas 
the other .English types which, although much earlier maturing, do not produce teither 
the same weight or quality of fleece. Finally, as to whether it is advisable to sell 
rathter than fatten, the class of country must be the guide. Hero, again, it is advisable 
to use the bigger framed Merino in Merino country.’’ (Secretary, Mr. *L 
O ’Shauglmessy. ) 

LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FAKRELL’S FLAT.) 

AUBURN WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 24.12in.). 

September 26th. — Present : 11 members. 

The meeting was held at Miss Dennison’s residence. The report of the delegates 
to thte Annual Congress was discussed. 

Cake Fillings and Decorations. — Mrs. Wishart read the following paper at the meet- 
ing held on October 31st, which was attended by 33 members: — “In cake filling there 
are a variety of makes and flavors to choose from, and when used with layer cakes 
most suitable for fillings they are very acceptable at afternoon teas and suppers. Cakes 
mostly used, and to which a nice filling both improves the taste and apptearance, are 
plain sx>onge, butter sponge, ribbon cake, cinnamon sponge, and ginger sponge. Care 
must be taken to have cakes cool beforte commencing the fillings or decorations. Should 
there be a number of cakes needing fillings, make sure all the required ing reditents are 
on haud before beginning. Icing sugar should bo crushed and put through a sieve 
before using to get best results. When using a flavoring in a cake use the same in 
the filling. When using whipped citeam as a. filling, the cake must be used while the 
cream is still sweet. A plain sponge is most suited for a vanilla flavored whipped 
cream. Butter sponges need a filling flavorod with the juice of a Item on or orange. 
A butter filling can be used to advantage in ribbon cake, layer cake, and ginger sponge. 
In dtecorating a cake, say for a birthday, trim off the top to make the cake level* 
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then turn underside upwards, to give a nice smooth surface on which to work, and 
place the cake on a flat plate. Icing should be made with the beaten white of an egg 
to a stiff froth, adding enough icing sugar to make a stiff paste. Cover the cake 
with one layer and allow this to set. Give another covering, adding the decorations 
at the same time. Cakes can also be made to look attractive at little expense by using 
•colored icing in contrast with white icing. Lemon Tart. — Ingredients: 1 cup S.K. flour, 
1 egg, 1 tablespoon butter, a little sugar, pinch of salt, and mix with milk, lulling: 
1 tablespoon cornflour, 1 cup of sugar, yolk of an egg, grated riud of 1 lemon and the 
juice, J cup of water. Method: Put into a saucepan and boil, stirring all the time. 
Fill tart with mixture. Beat white of an egg to stiff froth, add a little sugar, and 
.spread on top of cake. If preferred, date filling can be used — Jib. dates, 1 apple, 
1 teaspoon ground ginger, and stew ingredients in a little water. Apple Cake . — 
Ingredients: Jib. butter, Jlb.< sugar, 4 eggs, 1 cup milk, IJlbs. S.R. flour. Method: 
Melt butter and sugar together, beat well, add egg one at a time, then add milk, and 
lastly flour. For the top of the cake .Ub. plain flour, 2ozs. sugar, and 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon are required. Mix these together, and peel, core, and slice 0 apples. Melt 
Jib. butter and mix dry ingredients with melted butter until lumpy. Spread a little 
melted butter over the cake mixure, then apples, then the dry mixture, and Irnke. " 
{Secretary, Miss L. Dennison.) 


AUBURN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 24.12in.). 

November 27th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Jam Making. — Mrs. J. Schmerl Head the following paper: — “ Select fruit that is 
firm and sound, fruit that is over-ripe will not set nicely and is more likely to candy, 
ferment, or develop mould, because there is too much sugar and not enough jelly in 
it. For boiling jam I prefier a shallow enamelled pan, because it allows free evapora- 
tion. On no account have a lid on the utensil in which the jam is to be boiled. 
Insufficient cooking is often the cause of failures. The jam will not set, and over 
cooked jam loses not only the color, but destroys the jelly that every fruit contains. 
Sugar acts as a preservative, and brewers’ crystals are generally better to use. I 
have used it for one whole season's jam making, but cannot say that I have found 
the difference very noticeable. Manufacturers claim that one needR less sugar by using 
brewers' crystals than the fine sugar, but I think the difference is about equal, because 
crystal sugar is always several shillings dearer than the A1 fine. My experience has 
shown that by adding in most cases lib. of sugar to lib. of fruit one will achieve the 
most success. 1 swlect firm fruit, cut it up (cut plums in halves), put into pan with 
about lib. sugar and just a little water, and boil until tender. Apricots take only 
a little while, plums, &c., longer. Then add the sugar and boil quickly for about 
half to three-quarters of an hour. Always boil jam quickly. Sweet Marmalade. — 41bs. 
oranges, 5 lemons, 121bs. sugar, 16 cups water. Cut oranges and lemons and stand 
over night in the water, boil fast for half an hour, then put in sugar and boil until it 
jellies (about one hour); it is generally then quite thin, but will jelly after about three 
4ays. Gooseberry Jam . — To every pound of gooseberries add 1 pint of water, and 
boil until tender. Add ljlbs. sugar and boil about half an hour, or until the fruit turns 
to a pretty pink color." (Secretary, Miss I* Dennison.; 


BLACK SPRINGS. 

August 5th. 

Meeting held August 5tli. Present: 12 members. The meeting took the form of a 
Question Box, when several subjects of local and timely interest were introduced, and an 
interesting discussion ensued. (Secretary, Mr. K. Dunn.) 


BLACK SPRINGS. 

September 2nd. — Present: 11 members. 

Cost of Wheat Production. — Mr. A. Miekcl read the following paper:— "During the 
.years that have passed since the production of wheat has become general, much has 
been done to obtain maximum yields. Agriculture has reached a stage when one is at 
a loss to know in what direction to turn to increase production. There is one factor, 
however, that is the controlling influence in sue jess, and that is rainfall. All avenues 
of cultivation and most productive varieties of wheat and scientific methods have not, 
and never will, overcome the vagaries of the seasons. Without rain in sufficient quantity 
and at the right time of the year, the fanner’s efforts are futile, as has been the case 
in many parts of the State the last few years. Not only has the farmer's labor been 
in vain, but seed, super, fodder, or oil and tractor fuel have been wasted, and his 
efforts have failed. The farmer has so much at stales that he has no option but to 
stick to it whether good seasons or bad ones prevail. Decreased cost of production is 
the only avenue of relief that presents itself to the farmer at the present time, and 
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this is ruled by many governing factors, primarily by the fact that the farmer is not 
able to pass on to someone else the cost of production, and has to take what is given 
to him for his produce; but there is room for improvement in his conditions, and to 
bring about such there should be created a governing body to protect his interests* 
The manufacturers have their Chamber of Manufactures, and the commercial men have 
their Chamber of Commerce, but tho farmer has no means of redress for his grievances. ’ r 

On August 4th an inter-Branch visit was paid to the Hanson Branch, and the subject,. 
“Is land too expensive in this District” was debated. The speakers from the Black 
Springs Branch were judged the winners of the debate. (Secretary, Mr. K. Dunn.) 

BRINKWOKTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.01m.). 

Mr. E. Carlyon occupied the chair at the meeting held on August 4th, which was. 
attended by 23 members and several visitors. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. 
Brownrigg and W. C. Johnston, of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. II. Ottens read 
a paper, “The Cost of Producing Wheat . 99 (Secretary, Mr. H. Ottens.) 

BROWN JX>W. 

August 6th. — Present: 18 members and four visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. — Mr. F. Roocke presented the following paper: — “In selecting 
a dock of sheep for the farm it is essential that one choose the type of sheep most 
suitable to the district. For this district, the large-framed fairly plain-bodied Merino i& 
best; they do better than other sheep in very dry seasons. See that the sheep are not 
too loose and open in the wool, otherwise sand and dust will then enter the wool too 
easily. Breeding ewes should not be too woolly about the face, or the offspring wall 
generally be wool-blind, unless they receive close attention. A sheep that can see where* 
it is going is bound to do best, especially when feed is scarce. The wool should be as even 
as possible throughout the flock. To arrive at that it is necessary to cull every year* 
keeping the ewes with a good even-quality wool, good constitution, and large fflame. 
If possible, dispose of all the old, poor woolied, small, and unthrifty ones. By keeping 
young sheep one gets a better return per sheep than by keeping old ones. It is most 
profitable to sell all wether lambs and ewe lambs which are not wanted for breeding 
when they are five? or six months old. Even when in only fuir condition they usually 
bring a* good price. A lamb at that age will fetch as good a price as a full-gowm sheep. 
Sheep are very useful on the farm for keeping down weeds on the fallow, and for 
cleaning up the last of the stubble after the larger stock have finished with it. A few 
sheep should be kept on every farm, if only to supply the household with meat. Sheep 
must be watched closely to see if any are flyblown. ‘Prevention is better than dure/ 
so it is better to crutch the sheep fairly often than to l>e continually treating flyblown 
sheep. They should be kept in a healthy condition; poor sheep are generally the first, 
ones struck by the fly. All ram lambs should be docked as young as practicable, pre- 
ferably when two or three weeks old, as they recover much quicker than when they are 
older. To perform this operation one should have a knife with the back part of the 
blade blunt. The end of the purse should be cut right off and the testacies taken 
between the thumb and the blunt part of the blade and drawm oui gently. An anti- 
septic should be applied, to prevent germs getting into the wound and sometimes causing; 
lockjaw. The tail should be cut fairly short, especially that of ewe lambs. Care 
should be taken not to drive sheep too far immediately after lambs have been tailed. 
In summer see that the sheep have plenty of water. They will do fairly well even if 
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there is not very much feed about, providing they have plenty of good water and not 
too far to go to it. Any bad fencers should be disposed of as soon as possible, because 
they will soon got the flock into the bad habit of getting through fences. Wool . is 
damaged and lost in this way. When there is plenty of dry grass left in the summer 
it is best to mate ewes in December and January, or perhaps a little earlier, to have the 
lambs dropped before the cold weather sets in. Earns should never be left with the 
ewes all the year; this causes an irregular drop of the lambs, and there will never 
be as good a percentage of lambs as when they are only joined for a short time, say 
two months. If only one ram is kept, it should be put with some wethers in a separate 
paddock or kept in a small enclosure and hand-fed. If the ram runs with the flock all 
the time he should wear an apron, although keeping the rani away from the ewes except 
at the mating time is best. Lambs sholuld never go through the summer with the wool 
on their backs. The fleece at the second shearing is better when they are shorn as 
lambs, and they do not gather so many grass seeds. Shearing before su mm er will ensure 
better conditions, and will lessen blowfly trouble. Young ewesi should never be mated 
to any of the mutton breed rams or there will be a great loss at lambing unless assist- 
ance is given to the ewe. Now that wool is low in price it would be quite a payable 
proposition to breed crossbred lambs, providing the farmer has plenty of feed. They 
mature earlier than the Merino and fetch a better price on that account. ’ 9 In answer 
to questions, Mr. R. Smith, a member of a neighboring Branch, recommended the 
tailing of lambs before they were six weeks old. For owners of 100 or smaller lots it 
paid to have wool classed in the city, providing the dusty back was first removed. He 
also recommended keeping all ewe lambs for improving the flock, and agreed with Mr. 
Roocke that the Merino was the best sheep for the district, as they were more active 
than other sheep. (Secretary, Mr. T. Partridge.) 


B ROWN LOW. 

September 3rd. — Present: 16 members and three visitors. 

The meeting took the form of a “ Question Box , 99 the following subjects were 
discussed: — What is the best way to prevent soil from drifting? Answer — Leave belts 
of timber across the path of the prevailing wind, work soil when wet, and leave 
•unharrowed. What is tht best remedy for a horse that injures its shoulder? Answer — 
Apply Schmidt’s liniment and bathe with warm water alternately, using one to-day 
and the other to-morrow. What is the best way to remove rivets without injuring 
the leather? Answer — Placte the rivet over a hole in iron and knock out with a punch. 
Docs lucerne need much water? Answer — Yes. Out often and water freely. 


CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.67in.). 

August 5tli. — Present: 18 members. 

Manuring Fkcii Trees and Vines. — Mr. A. Ninnes (Secretary) gave the following 
address : — Method in- which Pla/nts in general obtain their Food . — There are two main 
sources, namely, the air and the soil. The plant absorbs carbon dioxide or carbonic acid 
gas from the air through its leaves and gives out oxygen, while from the soil it takes 
in its water supply with small quantities of dissolved mineral salts. The supply of 
carbon dioxide is out of our control, and so is the water supply to a large extent in this 
district. We can only cause a greater amount to be available to the plant by more efficient 
cultivation. It Is to the mineral salts that we must now turn our attention. Elements 
necessary to build up a plant are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
potassium, magnesium, calcium, iron, and silicon and sodium to a lesser extent. Of these 
only carbon comes from the air, while the others are absorbejd <as salts dissolved in water. 
These salts in the soil must be rendered soluble in water if insoluble, as it is of no use 
?PPly™g manures which do not contain the plant food in a soluble form. However, the 
insoluble plant foods may be made soluble by the application of substances classed as 
soil amendments, such as gypsum and lime. These substances are very often applied 
to make the potash in the soil soluble. In dealing with the question of manuring, we 
~turn mainly to the three elements — nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. So far as 
wheat-growing is concerned, the phosphate compounds are usually the most deficient. 
Nitrogenous compounds are also lacking, but by careful cultivation, bacteria in the 
soil are able to collect enough nitrogen from the air to supply the wants of the cereal 
crops. Except in the case of poor, sandy soil, we find enough potash compounds, 
although in Rome cases they are in an unavailable form. Nitrogenous Phosphatic and 
Potassic F — Each have a specific action on all plants. Nitrogen promotes 
Ti £ or > gives largely to development of shoots and leaves with a daris, green color. 
Thus, weakened vines should receive large dressings of nitrogen, whilst very vigorous 
vines and unproductive ones require little or no nitrogen. An excess or too much 
nitrogen gives grapes rich in nitrogenous compounds, fairly soft and susceptible to 
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disease, and of low-keeping qualities. Wine from these grapes take a long time* to 
become bright and is especially subject to bacterial diseases. Vines are more subject 
to all kinds of bacterial diseases, and grapds cannot ripen owing to the shortage of water 
in the soil, which is caused by excessive transpiration of soil moisture through the large 
amount of foliage. The wood is also retarded in ripening. However, organic nitrogen, 
as applied in green manuring or farm yard manure, increases the water-holing 
capacity by the addition of that all-important substance, humus, and therefore is not 
so injurious as excess mineral nitrogen. The addition of phosphates to a large extent 
neutralises the evil effects of excess nitrogen. With the phosphates, production increases 
and the berries sot much better; it also gives a better ripening of the grapes and wood, 
which takes place sooner and more completely. The phosphatic content of the grape 
is increased, which greatly favors fermentation in wine, and also its quality, thus 
accounting for the heavy dressings of phosphates in the French districts that produce 
the high quality wines. Boot development is considerably increased, this being par- 
ticularly valuable in clay and ripening is hastened. If grapes ar© harvested early or 
complete ripeness is not reached, crops that have received dressings of phosphates will 
be richest in sugar, because phosphates hasten ripening. Thus, the sugar content of 
the grapes is raised in cold districts, not directly but indirectly through earlier and 
therefore better ripening. Lack of potash is evident from the poor, dull color of 
leaves and loss of rigidity in shoots. Such plants are much lees resistant to diseases and 
pests, than plants with normal potash requirements. It helps to neutralise the acid in 
the juice of grapes and ©o prevents the must being too acid; it usually contains more 
free acid in a dry summer. Potash plays a very important part in the formation, 
translocation, and deposition of sugars and starches which are found chiefly in the fruits. 
Thus potash is a very important factor in the production of the fruit of both vines 
and fruit trees. The Materials Removed by the Vine. — Mr. F. de Castella gives the 
following figures for an average crop of 5 tons of grapes per acre: — Nitrogen, 331bs.; 
phosphorus, 91bs. ; potash, 271bs. The famous German research worker, Wagner, found 
that there were only very slight variations with different varieties of grapes, and Muntz 
gives the following figures for the amount of each element absorbed by the different 
parts: — 


Parts of Vine. 

Nitro. 

Phoa. 

Pot. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Leaves 

66 

50 

50 

Fanes 

16 

20 

25 

Grapes 

25 

33 

33 

Wine 

3.4 

10.4 

13.9 


From the above figures it will be seen that wine only removes a small portion of the 
mineral food taken up by the vine, therefore, if the canes and leaves in the vineyard 
are kept, and the marc (seeds and skins) is returned, there is very little plant food 
to be supplied. Under practical conditions only about one-third of the leaves is returned 
to the soil, and usually only the ashes from the canes, which, although very important, 
is not the complete mineral content because the nitrogen is lost in burning, and in a 
goodly number of instances growers do not return the seeds and skin© or their equiva- 
lents. To make up this shortage, we must supply the soil with fertilisers in some form 
or other, although it may not seem necessary, because the vine reaches to a much 
greater depth, than the average cereal crop, but it is found that after a number of 
years, except where very rich soils exist, the vines have a tendency to reduce tlieir crops. 
This is due mainly to the fact that the food supply is Incoming deficient. Perold, in 
discussing this question, recommends that the composition and nature of the soil, as well 
as the climate, should be taken into consideration. Thus it is difficult to give a strict 
formula. He recommends that the following amounts should be applied to a vine in 
some form or other: — 30-401bs. nitrogen, 40-601bs. phosphorus, 40-501bs. potaali, These 
q ramifies arc found in: — 150-2001bs. ammonia sulphate, l(>0-2401bs. superphosphate, 
312n>s. sulphate of potash. However, it would not be recommended to apply the above 
quantities of expensive fertilisers, but we must consider the ways in which the equiva- 
lents may be applied. As we have no experimental data, I quote the man u rial dressings 
applied in this district: — l&cwts. ammonia sulphate, 2 newts, superphosphate. Another 
is: — lewt. ammonia sulphate, 2cwts. superphosphate, lewt. sulphate of potash. Method 
of Applying the Food Material . — All three can best be applied in the form of a well- 
rotted farmyard manure. In 4} tons per acre we would thus be giving 36-541bs. nitrogen, 
38-27lbs. phosphorus, and 45-631bs. potash. This quantity would be sufficient except as 
regards phosphates. Farmyard manure also supplies organic or vegetable matter which 
turns into humus. Humus increases the water-holding capacity as well as the physical 
condition, by making it more pliable. In most gardens there is not sufficient stable 
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manure each year to do the whole vinyard. If there is enough to fertilise, say a quarter 
annually at the rate of 4J tons per acre, divide the vineyard or orchard into four 
sections, thus giving the area a dressing onee in four years. The other years give arti- 
ficial fertilisers. Where it is possible to fertilise with farmyard manure annually, it 
is recommended to add approximately jewt. super. Another very important method of 
fertilising as well as increasing the organic material is by green manuring. Instantly 
difficulties arise, but I think with judicious work many can be overcome. I refer to 
the benefits obtained during 1914 by Mr. C. T. Jarman. In his paper on March 15 he 
stated that the ground was very hard and difficult to plough, the peas were only 
partially covered. Part of the vineyard was not green manured; it ploughed nicely, 
and everything pointed to the green manuring being a failure,* but the results were 
overwhelmingly in favor of green manuring, because they were the only vines to carry 
grapes right through the season. The points to be considered under green manuring 
are whether the crop used will supply bulk enough and whether it will be far enough 
advanced to be ploughed under and rolled before the dry weather sets in. The type of 
crop most suitable is obviously one from- the legume family — e.g peas, beans, lupins, 
etc. These are most suitable because of the presence of bacteria in the root nodules 
which fiorurish on the nitrogen from the air, converting it into valuable plant food 
instead of in the case of barley and other plants which use the nitrogen already in the 
soil. The time to plough under is very important. This is done when the peas are in 
full flower and hence at the top of their development. It should be done before winter 
rains are over and when there is still sufficient moisture in the soil to enable the green 
material to change into humus. If this operation is delayed until the soil is too dry, 
ploughing is difficult, and the green material will largely undergo dry rot instead of 
becoming humus. To plough under, roll, harrow or tramp the crop in order to bury 
it properly, it is advisable to use a disc coulter and chain on the plough. Green 
manuring, however, is not so suitable where rapid growth of thy green crop is prevented, 
and this brings us to the consideration of the rapid growth made by barley, which is 
not as good as peas, but a good substitute. Wine Mara. — I am afraid thi* method of 
returning part of the material to the soil is far from properly used in this district. 
Prom the figures previously quoted it will be seen that the residue contains a high per- 
centage of nitrogen and should be returned whenever possible to procure. It is recom- 
mended that this substance should be mixed with a little lime or gypsum. It contains 
twice as much nitrogen and about the same amount of phosphate and potash. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on this method of manuring, and I would advise members strongly 
to secure as much of the skins, stalks and seeds a« possible from the winery. Most 
Suitable Form in which to Apply Artificial Fertilisers. — Here again I refer to Chauzit, 
a French investigator. He gives the order of preference for the application of nitro- 
genous manures as follows: — 1. Dried blood and nitrate of soda — mixture. 2. Wine marc 
and nitrate of soda — mixture. 3. Dried blood. 4. Nitrate of soda. 5. Wine mare and 
ammonium sulphate. <5. Ammonium sulphate. 7. Cyanamide. For economic reasons I 
should say apply wine nmre and ammonium sulphate. Phosphates are best applied in 
the form of super or basic slag, or finely crushed rock phosphates. Potash.—-* Chauzit 
gives the following order of preference for potash manures: — Carbonate of potash — 
in ashes. Nitrate of potash — ordinary saltpetre. Sulphate of potash. Muriate— chloride 
of potash. Sylviuit — crude salt from Stassfurt. Under these conditions, the carbonate 
is the best potassic manure, but for economic reasons the sulphate should be preferred. 
Lime. — Most soils contain enough lime to provide the vine’s food requirements, but as 
green manure crops bring more acid into the soil, it is recommended to add ground 
limestone or ordinary marl. In this form the lime is not washed out of the soil so 
readily as slaked or quicklime, nor does it destroy the humus in the soil »n quickly. 
Perold recommends a dressing of three-quarters of a ton per acre of limestone every 
fourth year. Time to Manure. — For farm yard manure, the old Italian proverb holds 
good — 4 4 Better a shovel of dung at Christmas than a cartload at Carnival” — thur. 
showing that its effect is not immediate and should be applied during the early winter. 
Mr. Castella suggests that the crop of one season lias been largely built up from the 
manure applied 18 months previously. The vine absorbs almost the whole of its phos- 
phate and nitrogen in the Sig rush of growth before the blossoming in October. Later 
on this is distributed as required. Potash absorption continues later; nevertheless, the 
whole year’s manorial application should be made before the vine starts its growth. 
From this it is beat to manure during winter, at the time of ploughing, or betfore. 
Manuring Fruit Trees . — Manuring fruit trees is not an old practice; it has not so far 
received a great deal of attention, and exact records are very difficult to obtain. 
.Experiments have been carried out at Blackwood, but the results have not been published. 
However, the tree should give the observing grower hints as to its, needs, and if the 
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growth of wood and color of foliage are such as to obviously indicate health and vigor, 
it may safely be taken for granted that all the tree needs is good management, good 
cultivation, and judicious pruning; but when a tree has received good attention in this 
Tespect and still fails to* mature a crop of well-developed fruits and make a satisfactory 
wood growth, and usually at the same time shows signs of distress in the color of its 
foliage, it needs help; but the grower must first make sure that the trouble is due to 
insufficient food supply and not to some other cause such as lack of moisture, or too 
much of it, fungus, diseases, &c. With trees an element of uncertainty comes in, in the 
different depths to which various tree roots descend. It has been noticed that different 
kinds of trees of the same kind vary in the depth to which they behave in this matter, 
and this has some considerable bearing on the question of food supplies available. A 
tree which draws a large portion of its food supplies from the subsoil is to some extent 
insensible to the richness or otherwise of the surface soil, and will respond less readily 
to any application of manures applied there, and it has been stated by Professor Picker- 
ing that the chief factor governing the level at which roots flourish appeared to be more 
dependent on aeration of the soil than on the food supply in it. At the Blackwood 
Orchard no particular treatment has given consistently the best results, though it is 
very evident that all tests receiving nitrogen show to advantage over those not receiving 
nitrogen. Prom some figures made up it shows that trees receiving nitrogen are yielding 
more bushels per acre than those receiving any other dressing. In a season like last, 
with a shortage of rain, the manured trees did not develop their fruits early as well as 
those receiving nitrogen. Super alone does not give any results, and the same may be 
said of potash, but super and sulphate of ammonia together have given best results. 
Trees receiving nitrogenous manures alone have also carried better crops on the whole 
in the light season than trees not so treated. It is the experience of most growers 
of fruit trees and vines that trees assisted in the dry seasons produce better quality 
fruit than those unmanured. In the growing of wheat we find that the difference between 
manured and unmanured is a far greater percentage than in the best seasons. Mr. J. M. 
Ward, Superintendent of Horticulture, recommends the following dressings: — Plums 
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and prunes — Amin* sulph. or sod. nitrate, lcwt.j sulphate of potash, lcwt.; superphos- 
phate, 3cwt8. Peaches — In autumn: 2cwts. bonedust; in spring: 2cwts. superphosphate, 
lcwt. nmm. sulphate, lcwt. sulphate of potash. Professor IT. P. Hedrick, of America, 
in a bulletin entitled 4 4 Twenty-live Years Manuring of Apple Orchards , J 9 come® to the 
conclusion that apple trees which had been dressed every year throughout that period 
with various dressings of artificial and farmyard manures show no appreciable. advantage 
over trees which had received no dressings at all ; but one experimenter puts it that 
manuring has not made good trees into super trees, but it has made poor trees good or 
kept good trees from becoming poor. 


EUDUNDA (Average annual rainfall, 17.19in.). 

Meeting held September 1st. Present: 11 members. The annual report was 
presented by the Secretary, Mr. L. Duldig, and a programme of meetings arranged 
for the year fending June, 1931. 


HOYLETON (Average annual rainfall, 17.56in.). 

The annual meeting was held on August 25th, there being present Mr. 0. Sandow 
(Chair) and 17 members. The report of the year ’s, work was presented by the Secretary 
(Mr. W. Chapman) and officers elected for the ensuing year. 


OWEN. 

August 29tli. — Present: Nine members. 

Poultry. — In the course of a short paper on this subject Mr. F. W. Rogers stated — 
“In breeding fowls for market, home consumption, or egg production, it is necessary 
to provide comfortable quarters for the birds. The size and shape of the house can be 
arranged according to local conditions, but one point is very important, it must be 
rainproof and free from draughts. For this purpose galvanized iron, with clean timber 
on cement concrete walls with an iron roof, iB recommended if the house is built reason- 
ably high. Iron is a rapid conductor of heat and cold, but if the house is not less than, 
say, 7ft. high in front with 1ft. fall to the back the birds will be comfortable. The 
house should be open to the north or north-east, in order to admit as much sunlight 
as possible. Another important point of the poultry home is the floor, which should 
be raised lOin. to 12in. above the ground outside, and if it is to be a permanent 
fixture, cfement or asphalt will make a good floor if laid down reasonably. It will be 
neat and easily cleaned. If the house lloor is not kept dry and sweet the whole atmos- 
phere becomes impure. I prefer swinging roosts made with timber that can* be formed 
into a square and hung by light chains from the corner to the sides of the house. 
This can be rapidly unhooked when cleaning up the floor, and vermin cannot readily 
travel over the chains. The mongrel or barndoor type of fowl is not worthy of con- 
sideration, the pure-bred bird giving more pleasure to the owner and more profits in 
€ gg box. If poultry are to be kept profitably they require good housing and good, 
wholesome pure food; on no account should mouldy or unsound grain be fed; animal 
and green foods are necessary adjuncts, although the bulk of the food should be 
grain, either whole or ground. Regarding brefeding, it is a waste of time and expense 
in trying to breed from other than good, healthy, and Hound stock. By selecting a 
strong, vigorous cockerel (not less than 10 months old) and mating with about six 
two-year-old hens of good type, hatches of sound, strong, healthy chickens should result. 
£ or production any of the Mediterranean breeds are good, for instance, White or 
Brown Leghorns, Minorcas, Andulasian, or Hamburg are among the best; mv preference 
being White Leghorn or Minorca. One cannot go far wrong if the Black Orpington ia 
selected, because, unlike the lighter breeds, they do not worry stables, haystacks, &c. 
If a certain cock bird has produced a good line of pullets that have matured early 
and given eggs of good average size and shape, select a few of the best pullets that 
are the most prolific layers and mate them back with the old bird, and in all probability 
one will get better layers from the second year's mating than with the first. To nm-fafariw 
a high standard in the flock vigorous culling and breeding only from the best birds are 
essential . 9 ’ During the discussion Mr. Bowyfer though cement floors too cold during 
winter, whilst in reply to questions regarding Crossing Mr. Rogers advised crossing 
back but once, and favored two-year-old pullets. Mr. Bowen thought it a wise plan 
to use angle iron in place of timber, small fires could then be lit inside the fowl 
houses and all vermin would be destroyed or driven out. Mr. Lake stated that old 

tractor or car lubrication oil, if used freely, wotald eradicate and destroy tide and 

other Vermin. He favored using the oil as a paint— all woodwork, especially joints, 
to receive a liberal application. Mr. Helps did not favor the pure-bred fowls, as a 

rale they were too delicate, and the half-bred would withstand more hardships, Mr. 

McPharlin agreed that the pure breeds were much mom delicate, but belie’ T they 
warranted the extra care. ( Secretary, Mr. A. Bowyer.) i 
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RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.88in.). 

The Chief Dairy Instructor (Mr. H. B. Barlow) addressed the meeting held on 
September 8th on the subject, “The Dairy Act. ” There were present 10 members 
and six visitors. (Secretary, Mr. O. Longbottom.) 


SADDLEWOBTH WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

The annual meeting was held on August 19th, there being present 14 members. The 
annual report was read, officers elected, and a programme of meetings arranged for 
the ensuing six months. Members reported having visited the Auburn Women’s Branch 
on the occasion of Mibs Campbell’s lecture* (Secretary, Miss D. Partridge.) 


SADDLEWOBTH WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

September 9th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Fancy Work Hints. — The meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. J. Frost. The 
following paper was presented by Miss E. Frost : — “ Colored Embroidery . — Colored 
embroidery is very effective, and some pretty designs can be obtained either on white 
linen, colored crash, or colored linen. Small designs look very nice worked with one 
strand of stranded cotton; larger designs with two, three, or four strands cotton 
A’Broder, or pearl cotton. White embroidery, crochet, tatting, also the old fashioned 
hardanger canvas, punch work, Mount Mellick work, are all serviceable and launder 
beautifully. When the Victorian Better Farming Train was at Riverton last year there 
was a lecture on dressmaking and fancy work. One thing that attracted attention was 
the sugar bag cushions. The sugar bags are dyed with permanganate of potash, and 
then worked with fancy stitches in colored wool, either embroidery stitches or cross 
stitch. Crochet.— C rochet should be done evenly. It loses half its beauty in appearance 
when finished if some trebles are longer than others, or some chains or doubles are done 
loosely. Another important point is to always use a needle to correspond with the 
thread, a small needle for fine thread and a larger needle for coarser thread. Use a 
No. 7 crochet hook for fine cotton for working d’oyleys and handkerchief edgings, and 
a No. 4 or 5 hook for coarser crochet cotton, fibrone or any other thread of about that 
size. For d’oyleys 80 MerceT crochet cotton may be used, or preferably, perhaps, 100. 
Sandwich d’oyleys aTe effectively crocheted in 150 Mercer cotton, and also handkerchief 
edgings. Crochet should always be ironed on the wrong side when laundered, and pulled 
into shape before being pressed. Tatting . — The thread used in tatting is very important 
in the appearance of well-finished work. It must be firmly twisted, smooth, and even. 
Colored tatting is charming when it harmonises with colored work. Tatting is easily 
soiled when working; the work is held firmly with the fingers, so always be careful to 
have clean hands when starting. Care should be taken in joining. Always join cotton 
at the finish of a ring, and be careful not to tie a “ granny ’s ’ ’ knot. The ends must be 
cut off close to the knot. When working with two threads, the ball and the shuttle, it 
is best to have another ball of the same thread to refill the shuttle, to avoid breaking 
the thread on the ball. Tatting, like crochet, must be done evenly to ensure a well- 
finished appearance. All ringB must be pulled tight. In the “Semco Tatting Book” it 
advises the use of borax in the water when washing. Do not wring with the hands, 
but squeeze out the soapy water and rinse in two waters. Tatting should be iromv 
when nearly dry, pulled into shape with fingers, and placed on a well -padded ironing 
board, covered with a thin cloth, and pressed carefully. Never rub an iron over unpro- 
tected tatting. Mercer crochet cotton is suitable thread for this work, and it can be 
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purchased in a number of sizes. Knitting . — Knitting also must be done evenly. For 
fine wool use small needles and larger needles for coarser wool. 4 * Hug-me-tights " are 
knitted usually on very large needles. All knitting should be pressed lightly on the wrong 
side, under a damp cloth, when finished. Always see that tho pattern is level when 
making a seam in fancy knitting. To make a firm edge when casting on stitches use 
two threads. For socks, do not cast on tightly — allow room to stretch. Always graft 
the stitches together for the toe of a sock. Grafting can be done to look like continuous 
knitting, llichelieu and Eyelet Work . — In richelieu work all bars across where the linen 
is cut away should be worked first, and fastened into tho linen on each side. This is to 
prevent breaking away, and the button-holing can be done much more evenly. Be sure 
to catch up the bar when button-holing. In eyelet embroidery it is advisable to cut one 
or two threads each way. This prevents the linen from * 4 puckering ' ' around the eyelets. 
Put the stiletto in the eyelet, cut the thread with sharp scissors, and then insert the 
stiletto lightly once again. ({Secretary, Miss E. Frost.) 

Meeting held October 7th. Present: eight members. The reports of the delegates to 
the Annual Congress was received and discussed. 


WASLEYS WOMEN'S. 

August. — Present: 43 members. 

Hot Box Cooking. — Mrs. C. George read the following paper: — “The hot box can 
be made at home with a box with a firm fitting lid, which, for convenience, will go 
under the kitchen table. Pack the box firmly with chaff, and bring tho stew, cutlets, 
porridge, &c., to the boiling point on the stove. Then well wrap the utensil in an 
old blanket and push it down firmly in the middle of the box of chaff. Cover the lid 
of utensil with chaff and close the lid of the box firmly. The ingredients in the box 
will continue cooking and be ready to serve in five to six hours. Porridge can be left 
over night in the hot box to cook. Miss G. George read a paper, “Fancy Work," and 
exhibited some finished articles for inspection. 

. .At tine September meeting the annual report was presented, and officers elected for 
the ensuing year, after which a musical programme was given. 

The October meeting was attended by 38 'members. Reports of the Annual Congress 
weife received, and the meeting then took the form of a Question Box. Members of 
the Women's Branch also held a combined social meeting with the Men's Branch to 
conclude a year of successful work. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Wilson.) 

WILLIAMSTOWN WOMEN'S (Avfcrage annual rainfall, 27.84in.*). 

Meeting held September 3rd. Present: Mrs. Hammatt (Chair) and nine members. 
Mr. Hammatt gave a rose pruning demonstration and replied to numerous questions. 
(Secretary, Mrs. G. Cundy.) 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

PA8KEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15.67in,). 

September 2nd. — Present: 16 members. 

The Advantages of Membership with the Agricultural Bureau. — Mr. J. Pontifex, 
in reading a paper on this subject, said, as a life member of the Bureau, he could 
state that there were many benefits to be derived from an active association with a 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Pontifex gave an interesting outline of the 
early history of the organisation. Continuing, he said that widespread adoption of the 
practice of bare fallowing could be traced to the dissemination of knowledge through 
the Bureau. He also made reference to the value of the Journal of 'Agriculture and 
the advice that could be obtained through its columns. The Agricultural Bureau Field 
Trial Societies, particularly the Northern Yorko Peninsula Society, had done an 
immense amount of good in the interests of the man on the land. Too much credit, 
said Mr. Pontifex, could* not be given to the fminder of the organisation, the late 
Mr. Molincux, who evidently foresaw the day when a Department of Agriculture would 
be established and the value that a system of getting in touch with primary producers, 
such as the Agricultural Bureau, would be to the State and the producers. The Bureau 
was an ideal channel through which the department could spread its information. Again 
the Bureau had proved of incalculable value to the various instructors. It afforded 
them the opportunity of meeting farmers and other landholders and discussing with 
them the problems that the man on th<5 land was called upon to face. Despite the 
immense good done by the foregoing, Mr. Pontifex expressed the opinion that the best 
work of the Bureau was unboubtedly the mutual help which farmers gave one another 
thjrough being members of the institution, and that alone should induce all producers 
tp’ 'become members. The papers read at different meetings were published and so 
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brought under the notice of Bureau members all over the State. Country Conferences 
further enhanced the value of the Bureau and widened the views of its members as 
well as of the officers of the department who attended. In many ways, too, the Bureau 
sought to safeguard the interests of producers, and was the connecting link between 
members and the Government. As a means of propaganda for the latest advances in all 
matters pertaining to agriculture as a whole, the Bureau was a most important factor. 
In any form of educational work there could be little success without organisation, and 
the Bureau supplied that very necessary feature. The greater the membership the 
more efficient would the institution become and the greater would be the opportunities 
for farmers to gain first hand knowledge on matters in which they were so vitally 
interested. (Secretary, Mr. J. Prouse.) 


SOUTH K1LKERRAN. 

September 2nd. — Present: Nine members and visitors. 

Improving tub Farm Flock. — Mr. R. Hastings read the following paper: — “It is an 
accepted principle in sheep breeding that improvement begins when th© flockowner 
decides to use pure bred rams of the breed found to be most suitable for his district. 
If all owners of small flocks followed this rule instead of using rams, the breed of 
which they know little or nothing about, they would soon have sheep showing similar 
type, quality, and grade of wool. Well bred sheep cat no more, and often less, than 
nondescripts, and on that score alone they must be more profitable. To get the best 
results the ewes must be carefully culled, and there is no better time to do this work 
than at shearing time, or just before. Then the animals that are bad doers, carry faulty 
fleeces, are weak in constitution can easily be detected and a cull mark put on them. 
Particular care should be taken to see that the ewes have sound, good udders and 
perfect teats. In shearing, many lambs have their teats injured and later cannot suckle 
a lamb properly. The cull ewes should be fattened and Bold for slaughter. By regular 
culling and disposing of all the objectionable ewes, and keeping all the best ewe lambs 
instead of selling them, the flock will steadily improve on the soundest lines. To get 
the best results from such ewes, the rams should always be typical of the favored 
breed. In buying rams it is advisable to purchase direct from the breeder i in the 
wool.' This in itself is a guarantee regarding their breeding and the class of stock 
they are likely to throw. Buyers of shorn rams at country sales often pay higher prices 
than they would have paid for better sheep in the wool direct from the breeder earlier 
in the season. Wool, shape, and constitution are the three necessary points the buyers 
of ranis have to consider, and those who neglect to buy early cannot expect to get 
rams of the best type, seeing that the pick are always sold first. Every breed has its 
special qualities, and each does well when kept under conditions suitable for its proper 
developments." (Secretary, Mr. N. Schrapel.) 


THRTNGTON. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held on September 9th, and was attonded 
by 39 members and visitors, including Mr. W Johnston (District Agricultural 
Instructor). Papers on the subject, “Horses v. Tractor," were contributed by Messrs. 
O. Rodda and E. Yelland. A keen discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. S. Chynoweth, 
Kadivta.) 


UPPER WAKEFIELD. 

The inaugural meeting of the Branch was held on September 4th, there being present 
25 memliers. Officers were elected and a constitution for the working of the Branch 
was agreed upon. (Secretary, Mr. J. Hartnett, Upper Wakefield, via Halbury.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CALCA. 

August 6th. — Present: Nine members. 

The meeting discussed the advantages of fallow competitions. Some members w^ere of 
the opinion that this district w f as unsuitable for fallow' competitions, owing to the 
changeable soil; but after the conditions of judging had been explained, it was resolved 
that a competition be held. (Secretary, Mr. J. Cash, Mortana.) 

CARALITE. 

Meeting held August 6th. Present: 12 members. Several subjects of local and timely 
interest were brought forward, and profitable discussion ensued. (Secretary, Mr. h. 
Marshall.) 
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CLEVE (Average annual rainfall, 14.63in.). 

September 4th* — Present; Nine members. 

Planting a Fruit Garden and Vineyard. — The tint point that should receive con- 
sideration in laying out a fruit garden, said Mr. G. Hauschild in the course of a paper 
on the above subject, was the selection of a site. This should consist of a block of 
land with red, loamy soil overlying a clay subsoil. Six months before planting the 
land should be broken up to receive the bentefitB of the early rains and then broken 
down to a fine tilth. Care should be taken to see that the trees and vines were 
planted in straight lines. For a farm garden he favored planting at a distance of 
20ft. by 20ft., bo that a horse could be worked comfortably between the rows. Holes 
should be sunk 2ft. by 2ft. by lift, deep, the bottom soil loosened with & pick, the 
hole refilled, and then a hole made sufficiently large to take the tree with its roots 
spread out. The trees should be planted at the same depth as in the nursery. The 
soil should then be pressed down around the tree, taking care to hold the tree so that 
it did not sink too deep. A bucketful of water applied immediately would help to 
pack the soil around the roots of the tree. After the water had soakted away the 
surface soil around the tree should be loosened. Fruits recommended for thte district 
were apricots, peaches, plums, and figs. Apples would do well if planted where water 
could be drained on to them. The vines should be planted 20ft. by 10ft. apart in a 
hole 18in. by 18in. by 18in. deep. Varieties favored by the writer were Black Prince, 
Muscatel, and Doradillo. (Secretary, Mr. H. Matthews.) 


COLLIE. 

The annual meeting was held on August 7th. A report of the year's work was 
tabled and officers ejected for the ensuing 12 months. (Secretary, Mr. D. Gunn (Mount 
Cooper.) 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

August 6th. — Present: 14 members and six visitors. 

Co-operation. — In the course of an address, “The Benefits of Co-operation," Mr. 
G. Payne explained the growth of co-operation throughout the world during the last 
decade. Russia, China, Argentine, and the United States of America had all adopted 
co-operation methods in buying and selling practically every commodity for the benefit 
of their members. Great Britain supplied the wants of nearly half of its huge popula- 
tion through its various co-operative societies. He dealt fully with the marketing of 
wheat through co-operation. (Secretary, Mr. W. Cooper.) 


GOODE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Fourteen members and 14 visitors attended the annual meeting of the Branch, which 
was held on August 7th, and the report of the year’s work was presented by the 
Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson, of Ceduna. After formal business had been transacted, the 
meeting took the form of a social evening. Delegates were present from Maltee and 
other neighboring Branches, and a most enjoyable evening concluded with dancing and 
supper. Mrs. Fagan donated a cake, a piece of which was handed to each member, in 
recognition of the first annual meeting of the Branch. 


GOODE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

The meeting of September 10th was attended by 10 members, and took the form of a 
Question Box. Subjects discussed included “Bread-making" “Preparation of Yeast," 
etc. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson, Ceduna.) 


GOODE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Ten members and visitors attended the meeting held on November 5th, at which 
general business was transacted. 

A. meeting was also held on October 8th. Mrs. D. Fogan presided over an attendance 
of seven members. Mrs. Fogan and Miss C. Peach reported on the Adelaide Congress. 
Miss E. Campbell (Dip. Dom. Econ. of the Education Department) delivered an address, 
‘ 4 Pivts in the Home." (Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson.) 

GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

September 4th.-^Present : 15 members. 

Early Fodders for Sheep. — The monthly meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
E. Chapman. In introducing the above subject lor discussion, Mr. Sinclair said there 
was always difficulty in preventing sheep from losing condition during the early part 
of winter. He had tried the practice of understocking some of the paddocks during the 
previous year in the thought that the high, dry grass would protect and encourage 
the- growth of early feed, but it had 4 not proved successful. Mr. 'A. Schwerdt favored 
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sowing rye and oats in April in the previous year's stubble, and that usually provided 
early feed for the sheep. Most members favored the practice of drilling in oats and 
barley very early on the stubbles aided by hand feeding on chaff. Mr. S. Baillie 
stated he had had good results from kale for winter feeding. It was generally agreed 
lhat mofle attention should be paid to the growing of lucerne. (Secretary. Mr. C. 
Whillas, Port Lincoln.) 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

Meeting held August 12th. Present: Mr. W. Cooper (Chair), eight members, and 
two visitors. The Secretary read an article dealing with the harm done to horses and 
tractors by overloading. (Secretary, Mr. M. Gardner.) 


PINBONG. 

August 9th. — Present: 12 members. 

Fallowing. — The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. A. Scholz. Mr. A. Scholz 
read the following paper on the subject, “The Advantages and Disadvantages of Fal- 
lowing in this District M : — -“This district still being in its infancy, most farmers have 
not yet been ablo to adapt themselves to systematic farming. Land cannot be con- 
tinually cropped without spelling the land and fallowing. The advantages of fallow 
are well noted in all districts by yield reports, therefore it is essential to fallow, to give 
the land every possibility of yielding as much as possible. Plough the soil about 3$in. 
to 4in. deep in June and no later than the middle of July. Do not try and fallow in 
September and October and expect good results. Plough the soil when it is in a wet 
condition, irrespective of weeds; weed killing can be done with the cultivator in a later 
operation. The main object of fallowing in this district is to conserve moisture so that 
in the following year the growing crop has sufficient moisture to resist any dry spells 
which are apt to check its growth. After the soil has been ploughed in June and then 
cultivated towards the latter end of July, and good rains are favorable in August, I 
suggest cultivating it again. Disadvantages of Fallow . — The soil not having enough clay 
in it, causes no end of trouble trying to keep the fallow in the right paddock and keeping 
the fences from being drifted over. Farmers often turn a flock of sheep on the fallow 
to cope with the few weeds which the implements have not destroyed. This is a mis- 
take, because the few little clods and rough surface of the ground soon becomes powdered 
by the hoofs of the sheep and it is impossible to hold the drift. Even if the paddock 
is cultivated again, the soil being fine is soon levelled again by the severe winds. The 
only way to prevent the soil from drifting in this district is to leave a certain amount of 
stubble in the paddock chosen to be fallowed. Never burn the stubble in the paddock 
that is to be fallowed or have it eaten out bare with a flock of sheep. When a small 
amount of stubble is turned in with the plough and worked up again with the culti- 
vator it breaks the sweep of the wind. After the * three* operations mentioned have 
been completed, harrow the paddock after a further rain. This will pack the loose soil, 
bring the tiny clods to the surface, and be a further preventive of drift. “ (Secretary, 
Mr. C. Scholz, Yaninee.) 


PINKAWILLINIK. 

The meeding of August 9th was held at the residence of Mr. W. Miller, there being 
present eight members. An interesting paper, “Tractors, Trucks, and Travellers,* 1 
wur read by Mr. Halliday. (Secretary, Mr. S. Johnson.) 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

43. GBXNFELL BUILDINGS, G BEN FELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

*FhoM: OmL am. Print* : WrHnt M7. Tiber* mi: **ttho4ti, AMaM*. 


SPECIALIZE nr COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTE8 FOB ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCEBME AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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Fi’GERY. 

September 2nd. — Present : 23 members and three visitors. 

Hints Concerning Mallee Farming. — In the course of a paper under the title “A 
Few Errors Common to Farming in the Mallee , 1 ’ Mr. E. Day said the most common 
mistake was the continual sowing of large areas of wheat. Better worked smaller areas, 
in conjunction with a good rotation, should ensure more reliable returns. In other 
than drought years they could grow oats, barley, or peas, which could be profitably fed 
to stock. Lucerne, Wimmera rye grass, and other fodder crops, with the yearly growth 
of grasses and weeds, would enable them to carry a large number of stock. In putting 
their dependence solely in wheat and wool they were taking too great a risk. No other 

country in the world depended on such a meagre diversity of products from the land. 

The success or failure of the wheat crop to a large extent determined the financial 
solvency of both the farmer and the country, and as so many adverse influences affected 
the chances of a full crop of this product, their assurance of financial stability was far 
from strong. Fanners were prone to plant large areas each year, often on land 

previously carrying thy same crop, instead of smaller better worked and manured areas, 

grazing or some other crop always to follow wheat. Another error was to discard 
a good wheat that had done well over a number of years for a new one that had 
suddenly given a heavy yield in souse other district. It might be quite unsuitable "under 
different conditions, besides possibly introducing some disease. Again, one sometimes 
heard the statement that wheat would deteriorate if grown in' one district too long, 
but with care in selccion and keeping it free from other varieties it would rather 
improve year by year. Many farmers failed to conserve sufficient reserve stocks of 
fodder from good years to carry stock over the dry periods. Other mistakes made 
were keeping stock after it had reached its best marketable age and condition, the 
cutting down of thousands of acres of magnificent mallee, titree3, or pines containing 
tine fencing posts which were burnt in thy hurry to clear the land. Noxious weeds could 
often be prevented from getting a hold on the farm by destroying perhaps only one 
or two odd plants on their first appearance. Wild mustard (although a bad weed in 
a crop) was a useful fodder plant. Discussing the paper, Mr. Humphries did not 
favor growing wild mustard as a fodder crop. Mr. Symonds agreed that farmers should 
store more reserve fodder for stock, and believed in better cultivated and manured 
smaller areas. Mr. K. Edmonds considered that wheat would always be the main line 
of production. He thought they should conserve all cocky chaff and grow more oats, 
and story them loosely in a shed just as they were reaped with the stripper. Mr. W. 
Heath said the fanner should put in as large an area as possible and thereby get his 
holding cleared as soon as possible. (Secretary, Mr. E. Day.) 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

August 6tli. — Present: 14 members and eight visitors. 

Mr. 11. D. Adams (District Agricultural Instructor) gave an address, “Control of 
Sand Drift . 99 Mr. Adams also gave a demonstration with the Babcok milk tester. 
( Seer el ary, Mr. 0 . Masters.) 

Fodder Conservation. — At the July meeting the following paper was read by Mr. 
M. Masters: — “Dry seasons have again brought home to producers the necessity for 
conserving fodder in good seasons. Every fanner should sow at least 30 acres of 
fallow with oats for every working horse kept. Stubble laud should be sown with oats, 
sowing at least lbush. of seed per acre, preferably Algerian, as these stand rough 
conditions better than other oats. As much hay as possible should be cut every year 
and what is not required for the following year should be stacked separately, mouse- 
proofed, and covered with straw. Always put plenty of straw on to make sure that the 
rain does not soak in. Straw should be cut and stacked whenever possible and salt 
sprinkled on each layer. Where a large area of oats suitable for hay is grown, a 
portion should l>e cut green and chaffed immediately into a pit and ensilage made of it. 
This is a very valuable fodder; it Tetains the green feed properties and is ideal for 
feeding to stock during the summer. A pit 10ft. deep and. 20ft. in diameter should 
accommodate 30 ti*ns of ensilage. Ensilage Will not burn and will store for an indefinite 
period. Any green feed can be cut or used and stored in bulk, but chaffed fodder is 
preferable. All cocky chaff should be saved mid covered with straw. If covered 
properly it will keep for years. A large straw shed should be provided and filled each 
year, away from stables in case of Are. If ensilage is conserved and cocky chaff saved, 
they can be fed to stock, and especially to ewes and lambs. The cocky chaff for bulk 
and the ensilage liaving the green-feed properties, will be excellent in the absence of 
the green feed in the paddocks. All stock should be paddock-fed as much as possible 
in order to eave t lie conserved stocks of hay, cocky* chaff, of ensilage. If these few 
items are put into practice there should be little trouble through feed shortage . i 1 
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STREAKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 14.95in.). 

Nine members attended the meeting held on August 35th. Matters of local aud 
timely interest were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. C. Thom.) 


TALIA. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held on August 11th, and was attended by 
22 members and three visitors. The annual report was presented and officers elected. 
Mr. W. Brownrigg (District Instructor) delivered an address, in which he dealt with 
various phases of farm activities. (Secretary, Mr. A. Thompson, Elliston.) 


TALIA (Average annual rainfall, 35.27in.). 

Mr. F. Elliot presided over an attendance of 11 members at the meeting held on 
August 29th. Members reported considerable trouble with the blowfly pest in sheep, 
and several useful home-made remedies were suggested. (Secretary, Mr. A. Thomson.) 


TARAGORO. 

Meeting held September 4th. — Present : 14 members and four visitors. An instructive 
paper, “Farm Management,' was contributed by Mr. A. Crooks. (Secretary, Mr. T. 
Winters, Cleve.) 


WALLALA. 

August 13th. — Present: 13 members and visitors. 

Pigs as a Side Line to W ueatgko wing. — Mr. J. Thompson read the following 
paper: — “S 'election of Pigs . — Secure as near pure-bred stock as possible for breeding 
purposes, and favor a Berkshire boar mated with a Tamwortli sow. Select a sow 
with at least 12 teats, and whilst she is developing do not allow her to become too 
fat. Caro of Sow and Young . — If possible provide the sow with the run of a small 
paddock until about two weeks before farrowing, then it is best to shut her up away 

from the other pigs. On no account overfeed the brood sow; if site is too fat she will 

become, clumsy and is likely to kill the young pigs. After farrowing give the sow 
three small feeds a day. Skim milk and crushed wheat is a suitable feed for the first 
two or three days after the pigs art* born. When four w^eks old the young pigs 
should be provided with a trough, out of which they can feed themselves. Warm 
quarters in winter which can Inc well ventilated in summer are essential to the good 
health of the sow. On hot days water can be poured on the ground to assist in 

keeping the pigs cool. A young sow should not be mated until she is at least 12 months 

old. Best Results will bo obtained if regular feeding hours are observed. T feed 
boiled wheat and water. Allow a 61b. tin of wheat to each pig of about six months of 
age. Do not stint the young pigs in their feed. When the pigs are ready for topping 
up feed them as much as they will eat. Charcoal should be allowed two or three times 
each w«eek, it helps to keep the pigs healthy. A pig at eight months old weighing 180lbs. 
to 1901bs. will nearly always find a ready sale. The paper concluded with cost; of 
feeding and sending the pigs to Port Lincoln. (Secretary, Mr. C. Zippell.) 


WIRRILLA WOMEN \S. 

September 5th. — Present: 10 members. 

On the occasion of the annual meeting the election of officers took place. Mrs. 
Blatehford supplied the following recipe for soap making: — 6 Mbs. fat, 2galls. water, 
onto tin caustic soda, $lb. borax, Jib. resin. Simmer for two hours, and when cool add 
two cupfuls of kerosene. 

The meeting of October 2nd was held at the residence of Mrs. Blatehford, there being 
present 32 members and three visitors. A lengthy an<l instructive report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Congress was tendered by Mrs. Woods. 

Puff Pastry. — The following recipe for making puiT pastry was supplied by Mrs. 
Blatehford at the meeting held on November 5th: — Take equal quantities of butter 
and flour and a pinch of salt. Sift flour and add one teaspoonful of lemon juice, ot, 
failing the latter, as much cream of tartar as will lie on a shilling. Mix the ingredients 
to a pliable dough with cold water. Flour a cloth, place the butter in it, and roll to 
remove as much moisture as possible. Then place it in the centre of the dough, which 
has been rolled into a square. Fold same ovfcr and put away in a cool place for at 
least a quarter of an hour, and then roll out, fold, and put away again. This should 
be repeated three times. Finally, roll, but not too hard near the edges of the paste. 
Cook in a hot oven. Fifteen to 18 minutes will be required for tarts. Ketep everything 
as cool as possible whilst handling the paste. (Secretary, Mrs. W r . Jones, Auburn.) 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST 07 MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

ALAWOONA (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

August 25th. — Present: 11 members. 

Lamb Marking. — In the course of an address on this subject Mr. Burnett, of the 
Caliph Branch, recommended marking lambs when they were from three to five weeks 
old. For the operation of marking he recommended the knife. The end of the purse 
should be removed to provide for propter drainage of the wound. For earmarking six 
different marks were required — one .for each of six years — marking ewes on the off side 
and wethters on the near side ear. Replying to a question, Mr. Burnett* said the 
Brands Act stipulated that it was not legal to take out more than Jin. to Jin. from the 
ear. It was stated that a farmer could choose his own design for an ear mark. Mr. 
Burnett mentioned that he did not favor the removal of the tepticles with clams. 
(Secretary, Mr. B. Flint.) 


BERRI. 

September 8th. — Present: 20 members. 

Underground Drainage. — Mr. H. Garde, B.E., of the Irrigation Department, read the 
following paper: — “Seepage . — Seepage is caused by the accumulation of surplus irrigation 
water, after an irrigation, when the natural drainage is defective, and can only be 
removed by underground drains. This is the simplest case to deal with, and in every 
one that has come under my notice, where vines and trees have been affected by a 
rising of the water table, an immediate improvement has been effected by the laying 
of a drain. Salt as the Result of Seepage . — This is a more difficult problem to deal with, 
and is caused by growers failing to attend to seepage patches. It is dud to a gradual 
concentration of salt which lias been taken into solution by the action of water passing 
over salty country. Where the natural drainage is defective, this salt laden water 
accumulates, rises to the surface by capillarity, is evaporated, and the salt is left behind 
on the surface. So it is necessary for all irrigationists to test immediately any suspebted 
seepage patches, and if there is water showing, to immediately inetal a system of 
drainage before the point is reached when thd salt begins to concentrate more on the 
surface. Salt . — Portion of the Murray lands are naturally salty, and thesq are most 
difficult to deal with, because the impervious clay is generally very close to the surface, 
which makes good drainage almost an impossibility. The cause of the land becoming 
affected with salt at an early stage is as follows: — Irrigation water which may be quite 
free from salt if poured on to this land, and the water sinks down to the clay, at the 
same time taking into solution tho salt contained in the surface soil, as well as the 
subsoil, with the result that a solution heavily charged with salt has accumulated on 
that clay. This salt solution rises to the surface by capillarity, the water disappears as 
vapor, and the salt remains on the surface as in case two, but in larger quantities, and 
the only means of recovering land of this class is by flooding and inte nse drainage. The 
effect of seepage on trees and vines is a spindly growth, falling off of crop, and general 
weakening of the plant until death ensues; the effect of salt as the result of seepage 
is similar to seepage, but with characteristic blackening and curling of the edges of 
the leaves. The most effective method of dealing with seepage* or salt is by under- 
ground drainage, and I advise all growlers in this area to keep a watchful eye on any 
suspicious patches and immediately try those patches by test holes or trenches. The 
latter are generally very inconvenient on a fruit block, and. test holes are more often 
adopted as the most convenient method of investigation. Several of these test holes should 
be put down in any suspected spot and lined with down piping. Any change m soil 
should be noted, and the clay depth accurately determined ; water level noted 24 hours 
after boring when the watertable will have reached its correct level; and the rise and 
fall this watertable observed during and after irrigation. For, an extended seepage 
area, several test holes put down at regular intervals in 1 to IJ square chains art? 
necessary, so that a contour of the impervious claybed can be determined. This is abso- 
lutely essential before an efficient scheme of drainage can be evolved, for it is impossible 
from surface indications to locate the most effective position for the drains. These holes 
are generally bored to a depth of 6ft. or 7fit. or to the day-bed. The locations of those 
test holes are then plotted on a plan, the clay contour determined, any depressions or 
bars noted, and a design prepared to give the maximum effect. The drainage scheme 
is then pegged cut on the ground, levels are taken at each chain, and grades worked out, 
keeping in mind the clay depths obtained in the test holes to deteimine the depth to 
which the drain-tiles are to be laid. In the work in this area a standard of 5ft, has 
been adopted, but this is varied according to the results obtained in the test holes. 
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Hldthoda of Construction. — The first consideration is an outlet for the drain water. This 
consists of (1) a direct outlet to the river flats; (2) a main drain to the river; (3) a 
seepage shaft; (4) -a seepage bore. Direct outlet to the river is very satisfactory, and 
consists of a sump on the boundary of the block, and either tiles or pipes leading to the 
flats at such a length as to provide a good getaway for seepage water. Main Drains . — 
These are mostly constructed of concrete pipes, and have been installed where a fall 
can be obtained to the river. Bumps are constructed on these mains — generally on the 
lowest point of each block encountered for the purpose of collecting drainage water 
from the blocks, settling silt, and for observation purposes. Seepage Shafts. — Where no 
main drain is available, seepage shafts have been sunk to drainage sand, which is struck 
at approximately 40ft. in the Bern area. These shafts are close timbered in with 
Gin. x 2in. jar rah, and are 4ft. x 2ft. in the ekiar. A ladderway is built down each 
shaft, and a heavy door provided. A sump is constructed either of timber of the same 
dimensions as the shaft or of 30in. reinforced concrete pipe, and connected to the shaft 
by 4in. oi Gin. reinforced concrete pipes. The block drains are connected to this sump, 
which serves the purpose of collecting any silt contained in the block drainage water, 
and prevents it from fouling the sand in the shaft. In most cases these shafts have 
proved very efficient, but they require cleaning out periodically. Seepage Bores , — Where 
it has been found impossible to sink a seepage shaft, owing to the nature of the country, 
4in. bores have been put down to drainage sand. These are not so satisfactory as shafts, 
owing to the wry restricted drainage area afforded by a 4in. pipe, but with cart; and 
attention they will deal with an enormous amount of water. Block Drains. — The block 
drains after the grades have been determined are commenced at the lowest part of the 
block, the trench is excavated to within .'Jin. or 4in. of the final depth, and pegs are 
then bored in to the corntot depth or grade 4ft. or 5ft. apart, and the last Sin. or 4in. 
of soil trimmed off to the level of these pegs, leaving the bottom of the trench true to 
grade. The tiles are then laid on this finished bottom, the joints covered with strips of 
tarred or waterproof paper for two-thirds of the circumference, and the tiles consolidated 
with earth to prevent any displacement: a No. 10 galvanised wire is drawn through the 
tiles as the laying proceeds. These 1 wires art* for cleaning purposes, anti should be pulled 
through at frequent intervals to prevent the accumulation of silt in the tiles. In salty 
ground these wires should be renewed every 12 months, because the salt water eats them 
away. Where the trench is in soft ground, it is impossible to peg the Imttom, and each 
tile is boned in as it is laid. This is the most expensive method of laying, for it requires 
the services of one man sighting all the time, whereas in the first method the man 
sighting in the pegs is only needed for a short period, and he can then go on excavating 
ahead of the man laying the tiles. Inspection Sunups. — Inspection sumps, consisting of 
18in., 21in., or 2 4 in , reinforced concrete pipes are constructed at 5 chain intervals, or at 
the bend or junction. These are for collecting silt, the bottom l>eing set 2ft. below the 
trench line and for observation purposes, and to isolate any section of drain that may 
have become choked. In soft ground these sumps are set vertically on Gin. by 12in. 
jarrah. The inlet and outlet tiles are cemented to the sump pipes, and the cleaning 
wires are brought to the top and fixed to the lid. The diameter of the tiles to be used 
is determined by the length of the drain and the available grades. Nothing less than 
a 3 in. tile is advisable for grades over 3in. to the chain, and for grades less than 3in. 
to the chain a 4in, tile is essential. Generally speaking, where a drain is over 20 chains 
long, the lower hulf of the drain should be laid with 4in. tiles. Cost of Construction . — 
The cost of construction is, of course, governed by the cost of labor, which represents 
at tne present time approximately two-thirds of the total cost, and as a general rule in 
estimating labor costs, three men should complete over 1 chain of drain per day in good 
average ground with *a 5ft. trench. Tt will be seen from the foregoing remarks that 
drainage is a costly operation, and I advise all blockers who are installing a drainage 
system to make a thorough subsoil invest igat ion before finally determining the location 
of such drains, so that they may have the maximum effect over the shortest length of 
drain, the latter item being especially mentioned from the fact that while salt is being 
removed from the land, other valuable properties in the soil arc also being removed, as 
well m plant food artificially applied in the way of soluble manures. In conclusion, I 
would emphasise the necessity for all those who have evidences of salt on their blocks to 
make an immediate drainage. These plague spots if given immediate attention can be 
cured in a comparatively short time, while if left to grow they may take years to 
eliminate.” (Secretary, Mr. E. Johnson.) 


BOOLGUN. 

Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed the meeting held on 
September 3rd on the subject, "Crop Rotation for the Malice Areas.” There were 
present 24 members and two visitors. (Secretary, Mr. J, Palm.) 
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BRINKLEY, 

Twenty-onfe members and three visitors attended the meeting hold on September 3rd, 
when Mr. R. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, ‘ 1 Crop 
Rotation.” (Secretary, Mr. C. Pearson.) 


COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, 17.45in.). 

Mr. B. Crewe, of the Vacuum Oil Company, delivered an address, illustrated with 
moving pictures, “ Petroleum and Its Products.” There was a large attendance of 
members and 50 visitors. (Secretary, Mr. W. Trcstrail.) 


COPEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, lJ.58in.). 

One of the best meetings yet held under the auspices of the above Branch took 
place at the residence of Mr. G. Suthferland on September 4th. During the afternoon 
an attendance of 35, including members and visitors, spent a most instructive afternoon 
inspecting the departmental plots being conducted on Mr. Sutherland's farm. In the 
•evening an address dealing with the subjects, “Fertilisers,” “Wheat Varieties,” and 
■Crop Rotations,” was delivered by the District Agricultural 1 Instructor, Mr. R. L. 
■Griffiths. (Secretary, Mr. G. Sutherland.) 


LOWBANK. 

September 3rd. — Present; 13 members and throe visitors. 

Mr. A. 31. Ivuehel read a paper on “The Most Suitable Horse for this District.” 
He advocated a medium draught for the district, the hea viter horse consumed more 
feed, whereas the clean-legged horse did the same amount of work with less feed, and 
the medium horse would stand up to more paddock feeding. A good discussion fol- 
lowed by members, who were all of the same opinion, with the exception of Mr. E. 
Nitschke, who said if possible one should keep one or two heavy draughts in order to 
be handy when a strenuous pull presented itself. The lighter horse would nteed excessive 
®train to do the same woik. (Secretary, Mr. L. Goyer, Waikeric.) 


MARAMA. 

Twenty-four members and four visitors attendfed the meeting held on September 6th. 
Matters relating to the Annual Congress and Crop Competitions were discussed. 
(Secretary, Mr. T. Ilinkley.) 


PINNAROO WOMEN'S. 

October 3rd. — Present : 26 members and visitors. • 

Vegetable Gardening. — Mrs. Hawthorne, who won first prize in the Vegetable 
hardening Competition conducted under the auspices of the Branch, read the following 
paper: — “Choose a position sheltered on the north and western sides. During November 
the land should be covered thickly with well-rotted manure, and dug in fairly deep. 
Then leave it until it is time to measure and peg out the rows for the different vege- 
tables. For carrots, make a trench with the lioe, sow the seeds fairly thickly, water 
them well, and keep all weeds pulled, and carrots thinned out when the small plants 
have made a good start. Parsnips are best sown lOin. to 12in. apart, with two to three 
seeds in each place. They can then be pulled up, lelaving only one to grow. Cabbages 
and cauliflowers should be sown in panB or boxes in March, so that they can be planted 
in April. Always choose a dull day for transplanting, and water every morning and 
evening to prevent them from getting a check. Plants that have been left in the dishes 
too long run up to seed vary quicikly and do not form a nice heart. Drumhead is the 
best variety; they last quite a long time after they form a heart, if they are covored 
with leaves to protect them from the sun and damp. Phenomenal Mainerop Cauliflowers 
are a good variety. They take six to seven months to grow. They should have plenty 
of water and be kept free from insects and grubs. A little sulphur put in a sugarbag 
and shaken over them keeps out the grubs and insects. Spraying is necessary to check 
aphis. Beetroot is best sown in a dish, so that it can be planted out evenly in rows. 
•Crimson Globe is a good sort. Peas should be sown in April; if climbers, a trcfUia 
should be provided. Onions must be planted out in April and not given too much 
water. They are best planted on one of the outside rows. The roots must only be put 
In the ground, and then as they are growing the soil kept away from the) bulb, so that 
it is above ground. The tops can be bent over when they are about 3£ins. through. 
Lettuces planted out in the beginning of July and kept watered will grow quickly. 
Radishes can b6| sown in August. The ground must be hoed and loosened about every 
week, and given an occasiotial good soak in water.” 

Meeting held November 7th. Present: 15 members and two visitors. Miss Kelly gave 
a report of the Annual Congress. Miss O’Loughlm gave some useful hints on cooking. 
< Secretary, Mrs. F. Atee.) 
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PARILLA WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 14.15in.). 

September 11th. — Present: 20 members. 

QuftbTiON Box. — The following questions were submitted and answers supplied by 
various members: — Why does sponge! cake go flat when taken out of oven? Reply — 
Insufficiently cooked or taken out of oven and placed in draught. Correct way of jointing 
poultry? Reply — Cut off logs and divide each into two portions, then cut off wings, 
slice breast, and break eareaes in two. How to mix correct ingredients for spongd sand- 
wiches? Three eggs, half cup sugar, 4 tablespoenfuls cornflour, 1 tablespoonful plain 
flour, bare teaspoon ful cream tartar, J tetaspoonful carbonate soda. Beat eggs uuti 1 
frothy, then add sugar, and continue beating until thick and frothy (about 20 minutes). 
Sift cornflour, flour, and mixing together two or three times, then add all to egg mixture 
and stir lightly until well mixed. Bake in fairly hot oven. How to bake a good eg£ 
custard? Reply — Beat 2 eggs into a pint of milk, adding a little! sugar and flavoring. 
Place dish in pan of water if oven is hot or in a moderate oven without w'ater. How 
to make marble cake? Reply — One cup butter, 1£ cups sugar, 3 cups self-raising flour,. 
4 well-beaten eggs, 1 cup milk. Beat butter and pugar to a cream, add eggs well beaten,, 
then milk and flour. Divide into three parts; color one» part with cochineal, one part 
with cocoa, and leave one plain. Drop spoonful of each in dish until all is used. Bake 
in moderate oven. How to make and bake a sponge roll? Reply — Same recipe tie for 
a sponge cake. To bake, put sheet of brown pape r on oven tray, pour sponge mixture 
on papeflr, and bake until cooked; turn out, then take a damp cloth and rub over paper, 
when it can lx? removed easily from cake; spread with jam and roll quickly. How to 
feed young ducks? Replies — (a) Feed with hard boiled egg and breadcrumbs for a 
few days, then mix bran, pollard, and chopped green food with milk or water, (b) Give 
mash from hatching. What makes butter cheesy? Reply — Keeping cream too long 
before churning. Best cure for sore teats on cow? Reply — Mix together equal parts 
vaseline and lard and apply. Best time to hatch turkeys? Reply — August and 8ep~ 
t ember. Cause of fruit rising to top of lx)ttle after preserving? Reply — (a) Bringing 
water to required temperature too quickly; ( b ) overripe fruit; (c) syrup too sweet. 

Meeting held October 16th. Present: 17 members. Delegates’ report on Annual Con- 
gress was received and discussed. 

Tomato Growing.- — T he following paper was read by Mrs. Phillis at the meeting held 
on November 19th, which was attended by 22 members: — “In this district seed should be 
planted in pots or tins in June and July. Tf tins are used, holes should be punched' 
in the bottoms of the tins. Cover the holes with charcoal. FillS with rich soil and 
sprinkle in the seeds, not too thickly. < lover the seeds with sand, place the pots or tins 
in a heap of stable manure, sloping a little towards the north, and cover with a glass 
frame. Always keep the soil moist. When the plants are alxmt IJin-s. high take the 
glass off in the daytime. This makes the plants strong and hardy. Care should be 
taken to always cover them at night. Prepare the. ground, selecting for planting the 
plants by giving it a heavy dressing of well-rotted stable manure from 2ins. to 14in. 
thick and a sprinkle of bonedust, and dig it in about oins. deep during August, When 
ready for planting give it another application of bonedust and dig again. When the- 
plants are ready to transplant, epaee them 2 iff. apart, in rows 3ft. apart. Cut kerosene 
tins in halves, leaving two sides and the one end on each, and place one half over each 
plant. Leave these over until there is no danger of frosts. Water every other day until 
the plants flower, when a thorough soaking once or twice a week will ‘suffice. Prune the 


PARAF1ELD POULTRY STATION. 


MOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING. 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITE LROHOREB OILY. DELIVERY — JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. 

PRICES— 

EGGS — 10s. per Setting of 15 Egg* ; Incubator Loti, £2 10*. per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS- 17*. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on rail. Saliabury . 
Further particular* can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, Saliabury. 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. 
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plants by nipping out the shoots just below a bunch of flowers. When frosts are over, 
remove the tins, place 4ft. stakes beside each plant, and tie carefully. The following 
varieties are recommended: — Early Dwarf Red, Early Jewel, Burwood Prise, and 
Ponderosa.” (Secretary, Mrs. Welden.) 


PARILLA WELL WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 14.94in.). 

Meeting held September 30tli. Present: 16 members. An interesting report was 
received from the delegates who attended the Annual Congress. (Secretary. Miss S. 
Burford.) 

In the November, 1930, issue of the Journal of Agriculture, page 438, the report under 
the heading of Parilla Women’s should be Parilla Well Women’s. — [Editor.] 


PAERAKEE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

November 24th. — Present: 16 mtembers and 23 visitors. 

Mr. P. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau) addressed the 
meeting. Mrs. Pritchard, of the Wilkawatt Branch, reported on the Adelaide Congress. 
(Secretary, Mrs. M. Cabot.) 


TAPLAN. 

After having been in recess for some months, an excellent meeting of the Branch 
was held on August 20th, there being present Mr. W. Hammond (Chair) and 12 
members. Officers for the ensuing year were elected (Secretary, Mr. P. Hodge, 
Nangari.) 


WILKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 10in. to 17in.). 

Meeting held October 30tli. Present: 10 members. The report of the delegates 
who represented the Branch at the Annual Congress was received and discussed. 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Oram.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACK WOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

September 8th. 

Mr. F. James presided over an attendance of 11 members. Mr. G. Summers addressed 
the meeting on the subject, “The Root Growth of Trees after Receiving an 'Application 
of Sulphate of Ammonia. ” (Secretary, Mr. R. Quinn.) 


GUMERACHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.54in.). 

The meeting held on September 1st, which was attended by 12 members and two 
visitors, took the form of a debate on the subject, “Bores v. Dams.” Mr. H. Hanna 
spoke in favor of bores and Mr. V. Lee supported the advantages of dams. An interest- 
ing discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. L. Wi&e.) 


INMAN VAL L EY ( Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

August 21st. — Present: seven members and four visitors. 

Erection of the Homestead and Outbuildings. — The following paper was read by 
Mr. W. Mayfield .—“The first consideration should be the site and the layout of the 
various buildings. Buildings are put up to remain for a good number of years, and 
it is well worth while considering selecting the best site possible. The following points 
are well worth considering when selecting the position of the homestead: — 1. Aa central 
as possible, but not overlooking the necessity for easy access to the main road, 2. On 
rising ground to ensure a fall for drainage waters. 3. Gravelly ground is the best to 
build on; it ensures dry and clean surroundings during winter months; failing this, 
sand is next. 4. Water supply from higher ground if possible. 5. Place the home- 
stead in front and the other buildings at the reaT, as sometimes it is to the reverse. 
6. Cost of Constructum # — This is a matter of discretion. I maintain that the average 
farmer must build a home in accordance with his natural income. By this I mean it is 
no good in building an elaborate home on a small holding which has not the producing 
qualification in paving the way for its inhabitants. After having made your plans, 
and having the lay-out of your homestead, one can then endeavor to commence with the 
const ruction. That is, providing you have the stoue carted and put in a symmetrical shape 
from where the structure is to be erected. I have unanimously decided on a stone 
building as the surroundings are adapted to good building stone. But where stone is 
scarce, as it is in some districts, it is a debatable question whether stone buildings are 
preferable to iron ones. The foundation should be concreted with a damp-proof court e, 
prey^jting the dampness rising up through the walls. These two points have only come 
into vofeue of recent years, but no doubt they will remain, as they both aid the life of the 
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HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
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building. I suggest having a six-roomed house, with a verandah at all sides, which 
keeps the effects of the sun and rain from the walls. A laundry and bathroom can be 
made by enclosing the back verandah in, which are both essential to an up-to-date home. 
The kitchen should be a moderately large room, thus giving the women folk more 
freedom. This is the most used room in the liome, so the most attention must be given 
to make it as convenient and as comfortable as possible. No home is up to date if it is 
lacking in way of convenience. By having the water laid on from the higher ground 
into the kitchen it gives the household folk a good deal of extra time. Every possible- 
effort should be considered, in the way of making work a pleasure, whereas if no con- 
venience, one has a lifelong burden. The Site of the Home . — The front should face 
east or north, having the back portion screened off by the outbuildings, and trees 
cutting out the south and west winds from which our district suffers generally. The 
outbuildings should be screened off from the homestead, excepting the motor garage, 
preferably by a plantation of trees or a hedge. Avoid erecting buildings in such a 
manner that the prevailing winds blow straight from the farmyard to the house. As 
far as possible keep the general layout of the buildings in a rough quadrangle. The 
buildings should be placed so that those most used are nearest the house, probably in 
this order: — Car or buggy shed, workshop, fowls, pigs, cowshed, stables, and ^hearing- 
shed. The surroundings to these buildings should be kept as clean as possible. Do every- 
thing to avoid a boghole in the winter. The first building, namely, the motor garage, 
should be built with stone; as it is the nearest building tq your dwelling, why not keep 
it up to the same standard. The measurements which I think mos*t suitable, 18ft. x 30ft. 
clear space, giving yourself plenty of room for minor repairs; also a pit is very ser- 
viceable, as it enables one to do his jobs more earily. This can be concreted with 3 in. 
thickness of the walls and the floor 2in., which prevents the water from soaking in ; if 
not treated in such a manner it will be very little use. The second building I have 
considered to be the next most used should be built by th*3 man on the farm; not 
necessarily to be as elaborate as the garage. This could be built with timber and iron, 
but do not overlook the fact in making it too small. If it is a solid construction, and 
its contents are plentiful in the way of carpenter’s tools, one will occupy a lot of his 
time in this building, especially in the winter time. The Fo-wl, Pig, and Cow Sheds . — 
These can all be built by the owner if he is studying finance, and a very satisfactory job 
can be done. They all will show a profit if built in an up-to-date fashion. As we all 
know, if animals are taken greater care of they will return a bigger profit, so why not 

give all the attention in making this building as up to date and as conifoi table as 

possible. In building the fowlhouse I advocate an iron roof, closed in with iron on 
three sides, leaving the front exposed to the eajt. The perches should be old pipes, as 
these leave lio harbor for vermin. A netting yard surrounding the house will enable 
them to have the required amount of liberty. The pigsty should be built of stone, with 
concrete floors, with a gradual riant to the middle, thus enabling all liquid matter to be 
cleared. The Cowshekl and Stable . — These two buildings would be better built of timber 
and iron. The former could be made to house three or four cows. These, cared for 
properly, would produce more than the unhoused ones; each having its own stall and 

feedbox, with a vacancy at the front to enable one to feed more easily than coming 

up from the rear. The stable could be similarly built, having an extended shed at the 
end where food could be stored, such as chaff and hay and such like. The last 
building I have chosen is the shearing-shed, as it is used only once a year to any extent, 
but can be used for storage of super and miscellaneous articles. The measurements 
for this building I have chosen from William Cooper’s Not© Book: — Length 40ft. x 30ft., 
which is the reqiured size for the average grazier. It is advisable to build off the 
ground, which gives you another sheltering quarter under the shearing board. By having 
the building off the ground one has to overcome the difficulty in penning the sheep 
This can bo overcome to some extent by the use of a ramp leading up to the entrance- 
door by a gradual slant. The ramp can be made of the same material as the grating. 
These measurements are l$in. x lin., leaving a space of three-quarters of an inch for 
clearance of rubbish. The entrance-door should be made to slide. This can apply to all 
doors and gates within the building, as it is less trouble than closing a gate in a crowded 
yard. The sheep having entered the shed, should be raced off on either side, where 
the yaTd on the left can bo used as a holding-pen and the one on the right can lie used 
as catching pens. This plan gives ample room for four shearers, allowing two shearers 
for each pen, so the catching pens can be divided into two compartments, each 
measuring 9ft. x 12ft. The shearing board should be at least 9ft. wide, to enable the 
woolpicker to walk along at the back without interfering with the shearer. Each 
shearer 1 should have a porthole for disposal of his sheep, entering into a small private 
yard, which would be most beneficial for employee as well as employer. The remaining 
area, 12ft. x 30ft., would be utilised for rolling and storage, with another sliding door 
for the exit at the opposite end from entrance. ’ 9 
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Fences. — Mr. E. B. Stone read the following paper: — “One of the first moves to 
make on securing a farm or grazing property is to put thef fences in older, especially 
the ring fence. Good fences add to the attractiveness of n farm, and such will, if in 
ease of sale, greatly help in securing the full value of such. To have good fences in 

almost every ease you will have good and friendly neigh! >ors, for most of the troubles 

between neighbors start with stock trespassing, all through fences being out of order. 
One of the most important items in erecting a new fence is to secure good pink gum 
split posts, 5ft. 8in. long and 4in. to 5in. across the top, and strainer posts 7ft. long and 
1 2in. across the top. The pink or sand-gum is by far the superior timber for dura- 
bility, with the red- and blue next. Red gum timber does not last too well in the 
ground, and the blue gum timber is very subject to white ants. In erecting the fence, 
have not less than seven posts to the chain, and for the ring fence not under 3ft. lOin. 
high; a division fence need not be quite so high. I consider a seven-wire fence very 
sujwrior to a six for a boundary fence, but six wires are quite sufficient for subdivision. 
It is far better to pay the extra cost and secure all galvanized wire, as the black rusts 
out so soon. No. 10 galvanized being superior to the No. 8 black. In fencing against 

horses and cattle, No. 8 wire is small enough for the three top wires. I also prefer 

to have one barb on top of the posts, or the second wire down, to protect the fence, the 
second one being my favor, tied with galvanized wire, not staples, or tied with old 
rusty wire, as it ruste the barb. Also, to have the 1 fence effective, the wires must be 
strained well, and also kept tight, with each strain from 8 to 30 chains long. I do not 

consider the cyclone fence as good as the one 1 have stated, especially for the ring 

fence; if it is it will have to last for 60 years or more. I have just pulled down a 

seven-wire ring fence, erected 50 years ago, and it would have lasted another 10 years 

for some farmers. The 12$ gauge high-tension wire goes a long way, but that is the 
only point in its favor so' far as I have proved. In this district where posts are almost 
unsaleable the dropper fence needs little comment, as it cannot compare with posts for 
strength when tested with heavy stock. Another important item is to have good gates, 
for then you can get from one paddock to another without delay, and I am a great 
advocate for the cyclone iron gate, in preference to wood, which are quite as cheap and 
last longer . 99 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27-38in.). 

August 8th. — Present: 11 members. 

Farm Management.— In the course of a paper under the title, “Adversity on the 
Farm, M Mr. D. Learmonth said perhaps the most, trying circumstance, and one which 
was beyond the control of the farmer, was tire occurrence of a drought. When the 
farmer had reduced the stock on the holding to a minimum and the rain still held off, 
and he was without capital to purchase fodder which suddenly jumped to very high 
prices, it was Very distressing to know that one could do nothing for the stock, Despite 
these happenings, which had been experienced by many men on the land, he doubted 
very much whether producers had yv?t learned any lessons from the drought. Reserves 
of fodder were an absolute essential to the proper conduct of the holding, and the 
time to make adequate provision was during reasons of plenty. “Cut an extra stack 
of hny, and see that precautions are taken to prevent damage to it by mice and rats.” 
Farmers should not overlook the value of a stack of good oaten straw. This chaffed, 
and an allowance of oats added, would do much towards keeping the stock alive. He 
thought the harvester had been responsible for the comparatively small amount of 
cocky chaff that was saved. It would prove a valuable asset in times of drought. A 
good stone wall about 4ft. high would considerably reduce the lire risks so far as the 
foddvr supplies were concerned. Care should be taken not to let the stock get too low 
in condition before starting to hand feed them. Breeding ewes should not l»e too fat 
nt the time of lambing. A good plan w r as to feed them on grass hay with a small 
quantity of bran, shift them direStly they had lambed and give an oat ration. Any 
weak ewes should receive special attention when hand feeding was started, otherwise 
they would not gfct their fair share of the fodder. They could be placed in a small 
paddock and, if necessary, the lambs given a little milk for a day or two. The pro- 
vision of sholter in the Jambing paddock was an important point in the management 
of the flock. It was not profitable to feed old or useless stock in times of scarcity. 
Rabbits on the property should be kept down; they ate much valuable grass which 
should be utilised by the stock. Mr. Learmonth spoke very strongly against tlite losses 
caused by foxes, and urged every landholder to use every effort to destroy them. Thte 
blowfly was also responsible for considerable losses to the flock .master, and much 
would be done to minimise trouble if all carcasses were either buried or burnt. The 
speaker also referred to the loss of grass that followed as a result of cropping, and 
in districts where the rainfall was sufficient it might be advisable to sow grass seeds 
immediately the crop had been taken off. Practically every summer thtere was the 
menace of fire to be faced by the Jandholdens in the hills districts, and every possible 
precaution and action should be adopted to minimise danger and loss from this cause. 
(Secretary, Mr. D. Smith.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


UST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c„ of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli- 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro- 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pine Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Grown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows: — 

Lower North, at Lyndoch (Secretary, Mr. J. S. Hammat, Williamstown), February 
26th. 

Mid-North, at Wirrabara (Secretary, Mr. F. E. Borgas), March 11th. 

South-East, at Kalangadoo (Secretary, Mr. J. Dignan), March 18th. 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.30 a.m. in each case. Arrangements are 
being made for special sessions for members of Womens Branches. Papers and ques- 
tions foor Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, 
about a fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

Should Crops be Sown Without Superphosphate This Tear? 

“In view of the low price offering for wheat, and the difficulty of financing the pur- 
chase of manure, would it be wise to sow the wheat crop without superphosphate this 
year?” 

In reply to this question, Mr. W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture, stated 
that even though some of our wheat lands had been regularly manured with super- 
phosphate for a long time now, it was still necessary to use this fertiliser with the 
wheat crops, if profits were to be secured. The improved methods of soil cultivation 
which had been developed in recent years enabled us to grow much heavier crops than 
was possible a few years ago, and when good seasons return it was anticipated that 
high-yielding crops would be common in all of our better wheat-growing districts. Never- 
theless, cultivation alone, no matter how thorough it might be, would not be suffi- 
cient to secure big crops. Fortunately, a good deal of field experimental work £ad 
been carried out in connection with this question of the value of Superphosphate for 
wheat crops, and the following figures were the averages of the results secured at 17 
wheat-growing districts in South Australia, the period being up to the 1928-29 crop, 
and varying from one season at Cortlinye, Coorabie, and Oopeville to 22 at Roseworthy 
Agricultural College, the total number of experimental series harvested during the 
period being 112: — 

Superphosphate for Wheat Crops. 

17 districts — 312 crop-years. 

Value of Increase after 
deducting Cost of Manure.* 

Increase 

Yield due to Wheat. Wheat. Wheat. Wheat, 

per Acre. Manure. at 2/-. at 2/6. * at 3/-. at 3/6. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

No manure ... 11 49 — — — — — 


jewt 16 31 4 42 6/11 9/3 11/7 13/11 

lewt 18 0 6 11 7/4 10/5 13/7 16/8 

2cwts 19 16 7 27 4/11 8/7 12/4 16/1 


■' * (Superphosphate valued at 5s. per cwt. 

These figures show that even at the extremely low prices of 2s. and 2s, 6d. per bushel 
for wheat the application of up to lewt. of Superphosphate per acre was a highly 
remunerative business proposition. 

Without Superphosphate, Mr. Spafford added, it was impossible to produce full 
wheat crops in South Australia, and all those who could possibly finance It should 
continue the practice, even though a lesser amount be used than was the case when 
prices for wheat were higher than they promise to be in the near future. 
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Botulism in Horses. 

A case of botulism in horses, assumed to bo caused by feeding on ensilage, was 
recently investigated by veterinary officers of the Stock and Brands Department. 
Five horses had been accidentally given access to ensilage which was about 18 
months old, and on the following day one died, followed by the deaths of the 
remaining four a week later. The ensilage had apparently caused the deaths of 
rabbits and hares, but not of sheep which had been fed similarly. 

The owner of the horses stated that the silage appeared to be of good quality and 
free from mould. It had been made in pits and a very heavy weight of earth placed 
upon it. When the pit was opened the top layer had been removed and not fed to any 
stock. The symptoms of the affected horses were paralysis of the tongue in some cases, 
and others were down and could not get up. 

Although it was known that another farmer fed his horses on silage from a pit 
Bilo (with earth sides) at the rate of about 121bs. per day during the summer months 
without noting any ill effects, the veterinary officers were of opinion that owing to 
the danger of ensilage in the making being liable to damage by fermentation, 
mould, &c., on broad principles it was not advisable to recommend it as a food 
for horses, which were not so tolerant to damaged fodder as sheep and cattle. In 
commenting on the reason why the ensilage became infected with the bacilli which 
causes botulism, Dr. Lionel B. Bull (Director, Laboratory, Adelaide Hospital) stated 
that while the bacilli was an inhabitant of the soil it was not at all likely that 
ensilage in pits would more commonly become infected than that in concrete silos, 
as the plant itself probably contained the spores (on surface of leaves) before being 
placed in the pit. Although it was possible that the bacilli might grow out from 
the sides of the pit into the ensilage, for the most part the sides of the pit would 
be below the area of maximum bacterial growth in the soil. The frequency of 
occurrence of botulism in horses fed on hay recently cut from stacks was sufficient 
to indicate that the growth of the bacilli might occur under conditions far 
Removed from those found in pit silos. It was not certain, although it seemed 
probable, that ensilage was more frequently infected with the bacilli than other 
stored forage. More care in feeding ensilage to stock might be observed, and 
where horses, particularly, had to be fed the ensilage should be exposed to the 
air for three or four days before it was used. Where the greatest care was neces- 
sary the ensilage could be sprayed with chlorine water made from bleaching powder 
and loft exposed for 48 hours to allow the chlorine to escape and oxidation of the 
toxin to occur. 

Demand for Empire Butter. 

The Trades Commissioner, in a report dated December 17th, 1030, writes as follows: — 
“The following extracts are from a report entitled 1 The Demand for Empire Butter’ 
recently issued by the Empire Marketing Board: — Imports of butter into the United 
Kingdom during 1920 totalled 6,500,000cwts., or, in terms of boxes, 13,000,000 boxes. 
Home supplies based on latest figures available were approximately less than 
l,000,000cwts. The largest exporter to this country was Denmark, who supplied 34 per 
cent, of the total import; New Zealand supplies were 20 per cent.; Australian, 12 per 
cent.; Irish Free State, 0 per cent.; Argentine, 5 per cent.; other foriegn countries, 
19 per cent. The main channels through which butter is imported into the United 
Kingdom are: — Australian — Mainly through London, with smaller quantities passing 
through Liverpool and Glasgow markets. New Zealand— Mainly through London, with 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol handling smaller supplies. Irish — Through ports on 
West Coast. Danish — Imported through ports on the East Coast. Russian, Argentine, 
and other European— London, Southampton, Hull, Newcastle, and Edinburgh. The 
report states that the most notable development in the import trade was the rapid 
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expansion of exports to his country from New Zealand. Australian supplies have also 
increased considerably; and South Africa, too, has begun to export, 12,000cwts. being 
received in 1929; but Canada has ceased to export butter to this country. Imports 
during 1929 were nearly 2,250,000cwts. above the average for the years 1909 to 1913, 
and, of this increase, 75 per cent, was accounted for by Empire butters and nearly 
50 per cent, by New Zealand imports. The seasonal nature of the trade is emphasised 
by the fact that although supplies from Australia, New Zealand, Irish Free States, 
and Denmark are received throughout the year, in 3929 Australian supplies were heaviest 
during the months December-May ; New Zealand, November- June; Irish Free States, 
June-October; while supplies from Denmark were fairly even throughout the year. The 
inquiry was made in two parts, late spring and during the summer months, and nearly 
3,000 retail traders in 18 towns were interviewed. The result of the first survey 
(April- June) showed that Danish butter was stocked by 58 per cent, of the shops, and 
in the second survey ( July -September) by 59 per ceut. New Zealand, 35 per cent, 
in the first survey, but dropping to 28 per cent, in the second. Austrlaian itt the first 
survey was stocked by 10 per cent., but dropped to 3 per cent, in the second survey. 
Irish jumped from 12 per cent, in the first to 22 per cent, in the second survey. 
Argentine showed 4 per cent, in both surveys. Bulk blended butters, 9 per cent, in 
each survey; and packed butter, 32 per cent, in the first and 31 per cent, in the second 
survey. New Zealand butter, it is reported, was most frequently stocked in the south 
and early in the year in Liverpool. In Yorkshire and Scotland it was fairly frequent 
in non-local multiples, but rare in other shops. Australian butter was most popular in 
London and Birmingham, but rarely stocked in the north and east. It was most 
frequently found in non-local multiple shops and in co-operative stores. The main 
market for Irish was in the west, and it was also stocked in London and Glasgow. 
The staple butter in the north and east was Danish, and in Liverpool and Birmingham 
the demand was about the same as for Empire butters, but in London, Bristol, and 
{South Wales it was much less commonly found. Argentine was chiefly stocked in 
London and Birmingham; Siberian in Birmingham and Bristol; Swedish and Finnish 
in the north; Ukrainian was stocked by one large multiple firm in all parts of the 
country; Dutch and French mainly stocked in London. Packet butters under a brand 
name were the staple type in dairies, and were stocked by about 30 per cent, of the 
grocers in addition. This type was most popular in London and Edinburgh. 

Publications Received. 

1 1 Australian Dairyman *s Handbook . 9 9 — Published by Mr. Ralph S. Maynard, of 
Queehsland. The “Australian Dairyman's Handbook , 1 9 says Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief 
Dairy Instructor) fills a long felt want for those engaged in the dairying industry in 
Australia. It is the most complete manual on dairying that has been published for 
Australian conditions. The subject matter on the management of dairy cows, including 
the feeding of stock and growing of crops, is all that could be desired. The importance 
of pigs as an adjunct to dairy farming has not been overlooked, and this aspect of 
the industry has not received the consideration in the past to which it is entitled. A 
feature of the book is the excellent numerous illustrations. These include examples of 
the various breeds which can be used as ideal types for dairymen throughout Australia. 
Undoubtedly this book should be in the hands of all dairymen who have the welfare of 
the industry at heart. - Mr. Maynard has presented an ideal which every dairyman should 
strive to attain. The book is priced £2 5s., and can be obtained from Messrs. Angus and 
Robertson, Sydney, New South Wales, and local booksellers. 

“Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia / f No. 23, 1930. 

“The Demand for Empire Butter.”— -Empire Marketing Board Report, No. 34; 1«. 
net. 

* * New Zealand Romney Marsh Flock Book, 1929 . 99 

“The Shell Manual for Power Farm era.” 
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The Fordson’s 

Outstanding Performance 


fFH AT the new Fordson Tractor will do an eight-horse job— 
and more — in half the time and at a fraction the cost of 
horses, is being proved by progressive farmers all over 
Australia. And never were time and money more valuable 
than in these days of insistent clamour to “rediAe farm pro- 
duction 00818." 

The following extracts from letters recently received from 
owners of the New Fordson are surely proof enough of Fordson 
superiority over horse-team work. 

“Using a jj/Utn-Aw t.H.C. Combine tee have ‘ combined* 180 aero* teith • kerosene con- 
sumption of 2$ acres to the gallon. Using a 10 -disc Sundercut in fair ground tee worked 
SO acres on 32 gallons of kerosene. On these operation* the throttle teas opened only 
one third, yet the work would be a 9-horse job. The oil consumption is one quart 
per day.*' ♦ Yameena. Forbw. N.S.W. 

The new Fordson pulled a ll-tyne scarifier on leigh ground at a depth of from 8 to 10 inches. 
On stubble ground it pulled a 17 -hoe Combine end Harrows ; this seas done on | 
throttle, and is an 8-hone job.** 

• Goombar, N.S.W. 

If further proof is required, your nearest Ford dealer will 
|ive you facts and figures on your own field work. See him • 

•(Name and Address of Owner on requeft) 

The New 


Fordson sjTractor 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


[Reply by Prof, A, J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


Ensilage. 

*‘R. G., M Swan Reach, asks — (1) Is it necessary to “mason” the sides of * pit 
silof (2) Must the silo be kept airtight f (3) Can green lucerne be carted into the 
silo? (4) Can one mix with lucerne silver beet, barley, oats, &c., and yet make 
good ensilage f Replies (1) If the soil is of a stiff clay nature there is no reason 
why it should not prove suitable for an ensilage pit. The only difficulty is, however, 
that to get the best results out of ensilage there ought to be a definite relationship 
between the diameter of the pit and its height, thus, roughly speaking, a 100-ton 
ensilage pit should be about 30ft. high, with a diameter of 15ft.; a 50-ton 24ft. 
high, with a diameter of 12ft. In the circumstances it would probably be difficult 
to get a sufficient depth of suitable Boil for your purpose. 

(2) When the pit is being filled up one should aim at making it airtight as much 
as possible on the sides by tramping the green material down near the sides. The 
main advantage of this is that if air gets between the wall and the ensilage the 
outer edges are apt to become mouldy, and when subsequently the ensilage is fed 
to cattle the mouldy portions, unless carefully separated, would lead to digestive 
troubles and other disadvantages. The same applies to the top of the pit. The top 
of the pit will tend to become mouldy if left exposed to the air for any length 
of time. That is why, when taking out ensilage from a pit, it is advisable to take 
as shallow a layer as possible so as to remove the whole of the surface in one dhy. 

(3) Do not allow the green material intended for ensilage to dry out to any 
extent. In other words, do not cut more greenstuff than you can cart in the same 
day. Otherwise there may be difficulty in getting a suitable rising temperature, 
and the ensilage w r ill not pack well. 

(4) Any go#d mixture may be made for ensilage purposes. As a matter of fact, 
lucerne alone does not make the best ensilage, and it is preferable to associate with 
it green barley, oats, &c. 


[Replies by Mr. W. J. Sp afford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Lucerne Growing. 

f'rom a correspondent at Coomandook. (1) What would be a fair yield per acre 
from a fairly good stand of lucerne on Jervois (River Murray)? Reply — The yield of 
seed of the lucerne crop is probably more affected by the weather than almost any 
other of our cultivated crops, and this is so much so that one decent rain will often 
convert a promising seed crop into a poor hay crop. Given good weather, however, a 
fair yield of seed would be about 2001bs, to 3001bs, per acre; in some conditions more 
eould be expected, but the yield would then be looked upon as a good one. (2) Owing 
to the presence of wat^r within 2ft. or 3ft. of the surface, will the/ seed mature 
properly on the swamp when plants are left for seed. Reply — The presence of the 
underground water so near the surface is not an advantage for seed production, as it 
will lead to too* much gTowth, but if no rain falls during the development of the crop 
its effect is most likely to be delayed ripening and difficulty in harvesting because of 
the luxuriance of the growth. (3) The plot was planted in August and all of it has 
been cut once and some of it twice. Can it be cut, shy, twice more and then left for 
seed, or when is the best time to allow it to go to seed and when should it be har- 
vested? Reply — Seed is usually taken from older stands of lucerne, but if weather 
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conditions remain favorable you may get a crop from this young stand. There is no 
chance of getting seed, however, if another hay cut is taken, because there will not be 
time for the seed to mature properly before the cold weather comes. The seed would 
be harvested during March. (4) After harvesting for seed, would the plant be des- 
troyed or will it shoot from the roots again? Reply — The production of a crop of seed 
does not injure the stand nor the individual plants in any way. (5) What machinery 
is generally used for harvesting lucerne seed? Reply — In the north of the State, where 
so much good seed is collected, reaper-threshers with specially constructed fronts are 
used to harvest the seed direct, or strippers collect the pods and the unthreshed ones 
are repeatedly passed through the drum of a stripper being pulled along or blocked up 
and driven by an engine. In the latter case the cleaning is done with an ordinary 
winnower. 

Sheep Grazing off Cape Barley and Oats. 

“F. H. B., M Paskeville, reports that he has a 70-acre held sown with Cape barley 
and oats. Although this has been fed down continuously there still remains a con- 
siderable quantity of surplus feed which presents a rather difficult problem. The crop 
should yield 6 bush. to» 8bush, to the acre. Would it be safe to allow a flock of ewes 
and wethers to graze off the crop. Reply — No difficulty should be experienced with the 
animals in a mixed flock of sheep from the grain still left on the crop, provided that 
some time is permitted the sheep to become used to the feed. The first day that the 
flock is turned into the field, the sheep should be full and should not b© allowed to 
remain for more than an hour or so. The next day the time can be extended and 
so 1 on oach day for five or six days before leaving the flock full time. 

Mustard (Charlock) as a Commercial Proposition. 

‘ 1 F. H. M., M reports that he has lOOlbs. of mustard (charlock) seed for sale and 
asks if it is of any commercial value. Reply — The department has no record of anyone 
growing either hedge mustard ( Sisymbrium offiemale) or wild mustard ( Sisymbrium 
orientale). Although the plants are sometimes eaten by farm livestock they cannot be 
looked upon as good feed, and so can hardly be recommended for this purpose, par- 
ticularly as they are such troublesome weeds where cereal crops are grown. 

Fertilisation of the Wheat Plant. 

At what stage in the formation of a wheat plant do the grains likely to mature 
actually set? (Blackheath Branch.) Reply — The organs of reproduction of the wheat 
plant consisted of: — (a) An ovary (that eventually developed into a grain), on the top 
of which were two feather-like appendages known as stigmas, as the female organs; 
(b) three pollen sacs, known as anthers, as the male organs. These female and male 
organa were enclosed between two scales or glumes, usually known by farmers as the 
chaff, and the whole was known as a floret. Three to five of those florets were grouped 
together and were known as spikelet. Several spikelets were fixed alternatively on 
opposite sides of a stalk, to form what was known as a head or ear of wheat. As 
soon as the floret of & wheat head had flowered, i.e., as soon as the pollen had matured 
and been scattered over the feathery stigmas at the top of the ovary, fertilisation of 
the ovary took place, or, in other words, the grain had * * set. ’ ’ If favorable conditions 
followed fertilisation, all ovaries fertilised would develop into grains, but if extreme 
changes in the weather occurred, or diseases such as ‘ Hake-all 7 9 or * ‘red rust” were 
present, some of the fertilised ovaries might not develop properly. 

Bed Bust in Whq&t, 

What is the cause of red rust in wheat and its effect on grain? (Blackheath Branch.) 
Reply — Red rust is a fungus which lives on the wheat plant and obtains all its susten- 
ance from its host. The reddish powder found on the surface of the leaves and 
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sheaths, if examined under a miscroscope, will be seen to 1 consist more or less of oral 
cells on short stalks. When weather conditions are favorable, * i muggy ’ ’ weather r 
the spores germinate by sending out thin, threads which enter the breathing spores,, 
grow into the wheat plant, and reproduce themselves by thousands in a few days. This 
very rapid multiplication of the rust plants eventually leads to the killing of the 
affected wheat plant, because the sap which should have travelled to the wheat heads 
to develop the grain is all intercepted by the rust plants. In mild attacks, the grain 
is usually “pinched” because insufficient sap reaches the heads to allow of full 
development, but in severe attacks, when the spores reproduce themselves by thousands, 
every few days, the parasite uses all of the sap of the host plants. 

Best Time to Work Fallow. 

What is the best time to work fallow? (Palabie Branch). Reply — The correct time 
to work fallowed land varies wdth the soil texture. Heavy textured land which sets 
readily should be ploughed about 3in. deep, allowed to stand throughout the winter, 
receive its first cultivation in the early spring (usually in September in this State), and 
be cultivated or harrowed every time sufficient rain falls to form a crust on the surface 
and when weeds that sheep will not eat are in evidence. Light textured land, such as 
sandy loams and soils very rich in lime, should be ploughed or cultivated to a depth 
of 2in. to 3in. early in the season, say, before the end of July, and be harrowed 
immediaitely, and, as with other soils, cultivated or harrowed every time that a crust 
forms on the surface and when weeds that sheep will not eat are in evidence. Sandy 
soils should only be worked back soon after a rain when sufficiently moist to hold 
together, and even then the surface should be left as rough as possible. 


[Replies by Mr. R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 


Pacey’s Rye Grass. 

Prom time to time reports have been received regarding a rye grass known as Pacey’s, 
which has been planted in certain areas in this State. It is therefore of interest to 
publish the following reference made by C. V. Piper in his book, “Forage Plants and 
their Culture.” Dealing with rye grass varieties, he says: — “Apparently this grass is 
little subject to cross-pollination, and hence varieties are not difficult to maintain. 
Sinclair in 1825 mentions six different named varieties in England, and intimates that 
others were known to him. At the present time English seedsmen advertise several 
varieties of rye grass, but in some instances these ‘varieties’ are merely seeds of 
different weights or sizes separated by machinery. The seed is recleaned and graded* 
according to weight and size. The small seeds are sold as short-seeded rye grass or 
sometimes as Pacey’s Rye Grass.” From the above it would appear that seed being 
sold under this name as a distinct variety, and for which special advantages are 
claimed, is simply a grade of seed separated from Perennial or English Rye Grass. 

Tobacco Cultivation. 

For growing tobacco — (1) What type of soil is necessary? (2) At what time of the 
year does it grow? (3) What rainfall isi needed? (4) Where may plants or seeds 
be obtained? (5) What is the highest production in Australia? (“L. C. B.,” Wirrulla.) 
Replies — (1) Tobacco grows in a great variety of soils, but for the production of the 
bright leaf required to-day, and which commands the highest prices, a sand overlying 
«k good clay at a depth of from 9in, to 1ft. is essential. All tobacco land, must be well 
drained. Heavier, more fertile soils produce more leaf, but as it is of a coarser texture 
the price is correspondingly lower. (2) In South Australia ,the seed is planted 
in seed beds during September or early October. In about two months’ time the see£- 
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lings are ready for putting out in the field. The transplanting season is, therefore, 
November and December, With normal summer weather the leaves would be ready 
for harvesting in March or April. (3) For leaf of the best quality, the soil should be 
kept moist during the growing period of the crop. A wet soil injures quality and 
causes sickly growth. Therefore, whilst exceptionally high summer rainfall is not 
required, the amount which does fall should be regularly distributed. The chief tobacco 
growing countries receive at least an inch per week, and in well drained situations 
considerably more.’ In no place in South Australia have we adequate summer rainfall 
for maximum returns, and frequently it is not well distributed. (4) Seed is procurable 
from the Department at a price of approximately 4s. per ounce. With good ger- 
mination an ounce of seed will supply plants for about six to seven acres. At times 
growers have a surplus of plants which can be purchased at a charge of about £1 per 
thousand. No growers are dealing entirely in seedlings, and their availability depends 
entirely upon circumstances. (5) No figures are available regarding the maximum 
yield in Australia. In any case, heavy yielding tobacco is of coarser texture and 
poorer quality. In a general way light soils producing fine textured leaf of maximum 
value per pound yield up to about 9001bs. of cuied leaf per acre. Richer land growing 
heavier pipe leaf is capable of yielding up to l,5001bs. cured leaf per acre. 


DAIRYING} INQUIRIES. 


[Reply supplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor]. 


Pood for Dairy Cows. 

In a recent communication on the use of concentrates — especially those rieh 
in protein — as an adjunct to the food for dairy cows, Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor) stated that the dairy division of the Department of Agriculture, in con- 
formity with all similar departments throughout the world, was continually advocating 
the use of concentrates to obtain the best results from dairy cows. Officers were always 
strongly urging dairy farmers to consider the economic value of supplementing the 
cow’s diet, during the season when rich succulent pastures were not available, with 
some food or foods of high protein value, to enable the cows to maintain their pro- 
duction. Since most of our locally grown concentrates (cereal, grains, &c.) contained 
rather a high percentage of carbo-hydrates, the addition of a foodstuff with higher 
protein content to balance the ration would definitely have a beneficial effect. He 
was quite certain that any dairyman who fed well-balanced concentrates to Ms cows 
could confidently expect much improved returns, and if the feeding was carried out 
systematically and intelligently the results should prove highly economical. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


“A. I. D., ’ ’ Keith, reports cases of lameness in horses, and asks how the seat of the 
trouble can be located. 

Reply— In eases of lameness below the knee, the animal always nods the head, in 
moving the dipping of the head synchronising with the time the weight is put on the 
lame foot. If nodding occurs, the affected leg should be carefully examined by passing 
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the hand down the back of the leg from the knee downwards and applying a firm 
pressure to the tendon sheathes. In this way any swelling, heat, or pain can be estab- 
lished. The foot should be picked up and searched for presence of nails, stakes, etc., 
and hoof tested by applying pressure with a wide pair of pincers to the junction of 
hoof and sole, commencing at one heel and working round the hoof to the other heel, 
and completely tapping the sole with a hammer. If animal flinches when pressure is 
applied by pincers or hammer, the spot should be searched for cracks by using a rasp 
or hoof knife and any cracks followed through to the bottom. In the case of hind 
limb lameness, the animal will drop on the affected leg when weight is put on it, and 
same procedure for determining the seat of the trouble as given for examining fore 
limbs should be applied. The common causes of lameness are strain of tendons and 
their sheathes, strain of suspensory ligament, which is under the tendons, ricks and 
sprains of joints, presence of wounds such as cracked heels, bark wire cuts, and foreign 
bodies in the sole. 

“E. M., M Meribah, reports horses troubled with water stoppage. Post mortem of 
the animal showed intestines twisted and the large cavity filled with blood. Other 
horses have tucked up appearance and will not move. 

Reply — The trouble with the horses is not difficulty in passing water so much as bowel 
impaction, and it is useless — and possibly may even be harmful — to go on trying to 
put in to tnem all sorts of draBtic medicines to unnecessarily stimulate the kidneys. 
If you take the care to see that the animals regularly get liberal supplies of drinking 
water, you will find that they will soon come free enough again in their il water . ff 
Clive them each a drench of raw linseed oil, 1& pints; turpentine, 4 tablespoonfuls; and 
repeat the drench of oil by itself in 24 hours 1 time. Supplement these drenches by 
giving an enema of soapy water night and morning for a few days. Mix this in a 
spoonful of treacle or honey to make a paste and smear it on their tongues and back 
teeth so that it sticks there and they have to lick it down. Continue this treatment 
until you succeed in establishing free action of the bowels. Feed them on wet bran 
with a little good-quality chaff mixed, and after the bowels are working well again the 
proportion of chaff can be increased. It is no wonder that the horses you blistered so 
lavishly are tender and up on their toes. In order to assist in their recovery from the 
ill-effects of this treatment, bathe the blistered legs daily in some warm antiseptic 
solution, and after washing, smear on a little lard or oil. Do not apply vaseline, or it 
will only intensify the effects of the blistering. 

* * J. C. H., ’ ’ Springton, reportB mare lame and with swelling between front legs and 
belly. 

Reply — Oive the following drench: — Raw linseed oil, li pints; turpentine, 4 table- 
spoonfuls, and supplement by giving enemas of soapy water night and morning. Repeat 
the drench of oil by itself if necessary in 24 hours ’ time. Also give one flat teaspoon- 
ful of powdered nux vomica on the back of the tongue night and morning. Feed 
lightly on wet bran and chaff and see that the animal has plenty of water to drink. 
Subsequently to establishing through this treatment a free action of the bowels, feed 
on nourishing feed with an allowance of succulent feed in the ration daily if possible, 
and give one tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic night and morning in the 
damped feed for a fortnight. Knock it off for a fortnight and then repeat the course 
again. Regular massage of the oedematous swelling under the brisket will help to 
promote its absorption. 

"E. W. S.,” Wolseley, has cow with lump at the back of the jaw which breaks 
and discharges and then heals again. Reply — Apply hot foments to the swelling 
to induce it to form a head again. Then when it softens, lance it with a dean, 
sharp knife at its lower edge to permit of free drainage of pus. Keep the wound 
open so long as any discharge forms and syringe out the abscess cavity (once or 
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Scientific 

Farming! 

THAT is the only proper response to 
present troubles— THAT is the road to 
solvency and restored prosperity. 

Economies are necessary, but to cut the 
application of super in this years farm- 
ing effort would be a fatal mistake. . 

Science and Economy dictate the liberal 
use of 

W.M.L. EXTRA HIGH-GRADE SUPER 

for it lowers costs by increasing yields. 
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twice daily) with a little tincture of iodine diluted with two parte of water. 
The condition is probably just a benign abscess but in view of the possibility that 
it may be actinomycosis, collect some of the pus (or discharge) into a small sterile 
bottle and forward same to the Stock and Brands Department, Flinders Street, 
Adelaide, for examination. 

"R. W. C.," Minlaton, asks treatment for cut, caused by rusty galvanized iron, 
on mare's leg, and (2) cause of and cure for greasy heel. Replies — (1) The following 
treatment for the wound is advised. Rub the proud fiesh all over with a piece of 
fresh bluestone. Apply a pad of cotton wool and bandage leg tightly . A strong 
calico bandage of a good length i« required. Remove the bandage night and morning, 
massage the leg thoroughly, and replace the bandage. (2) The cause of 4 4 greasy 
heel" is obscure. The condition is a chronic inflammation of the skin. Treatment. — 
Clip the hair from the area and clean part by washing with soap and water con- 
taining a little washing soda. Dry thoroughly. Apply a pad of cotton wool soaked 
in a 5 per cent, solution of zinc chloride, which you will have to get 'from a 
chemist. Bandage. Do this daily for three or four days. Subsequently apply the 
following powder on cotton wool to area of bandage: — Salicylic acid one part, zinc 
oxide six parts. Further, the horse should be given a tablespoonful of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic mixed in a small damped feed night and morning for 10 days. 

"W. G. A.," Tanunda, has cow, udder hard and swollen, milk lumpy and dis- 
colored. Reply — The cow is undoubtedly suffering from mammitis, and in view of 
the fact that the disease is now of some weeks standing, it is very doubtful if a 
satisfactory recovery can be brought about by treatment. If there be any heat 
and tenderness in the affected quarter, hot foments Bhould be applied three or four 
times a day for 15 to 20 minutes at a time, each fomenting being followed up by 
massaging the quarter for two or three minutes, rubbing in some comphorated oil. 
The affected quarter should be "stripped" right out at frequent intervals, even 
though at each stripping you only get a small amount of milk. This stripping 
is most important, and if you can carry it out as often as every hour or two, then 
so much the better the chances of ultimate recovery. This treatment should be 
persisted in until the milk returns to normal character. Destroy all diseased milk. 
Do not attempt any injections into the affected quarter. The cow should also be 
given a purgative drench of Epsom salts, lib.; molasses, Alb.; ginger, 2ozs.; water, 
1 quart at outset of treatment and kept on light laxative diet throughout. 

"V. E. W.," Millendilla, asks treatment for dog with mange. Reply — The 
following treatment is suggested: — Wash area with warm water and a good soap, 
and remove all scales. Apply zinc oxide ointment daily. Re- wash every fourth day. 
Put dog on to a light diet and regulate bowels by giving a tablespoonful of liquid 
paraffin daily. Avoid starchy foods. Give regular exercise. 

“E. G. R.," Wepowie, reports death of aged gelding. During lunch hour blood 
noticed dripping with a gush every five or six minutes; this continued throughout 
the day. Next morning blood was still dripping with gushes every 15 minutes. 
The horse then went down and did not rise again. Reply — The case was apparently 
just one of nasal haemorrhage. This accident may arise from several causes. Most 
commonly) lit results fr<pm injuries to the nose, but disease of the nasal septnm or 
even severe exertion may give rise to it. Usually the bleeding occurs from one 
nostril only, though bilateral bleeding is not by any means uncommon and is 
usually more serious, even being fatal. Treatment consists of keeping the animal 
quiet with head elevated, but not sufficiently to cause the blood to run to the back 
of the throat. Cold water should be applied to the head, and the nostrils syringed 
out gently with cold water, to which tannic acid or vinegar is added. Insufflation 
of finely powdered alum may be tried where the haemorrhage comes from the lower 
portions of the nostrils. In severe cases plugging of the nostrils or the injection 
of adrenalin may be necessary, but these treatments require skilled help. 
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**W. S. Virginia asks reason for appearance of warts on teats of cow and 

remedy for same. Reply — Warts are generally believed to be due to some irritation 
of the skin. Whether this irritation is of bacterial origin or not has not been 
determined. Borne authorities ascribe them to a definite infective origin. They will 
disappear spontaneously if the teats are kept clean and free from irritating con- 
ditions. The rubbing on of castor or olive oil after each milking will often cause 
them to disappear. The application of salicylic ointment or lunar caustic is also 
serviceable if the- warts are flat. Pedunculated warts ean be snipped off at their 
base with a sharp pair of scissors and the stump touched up [with a lunar caustic 
pencil, but care must be taken to prevent the caustic from getting on to Jthe 
adjacent healthy skin. 

“S. W. 8., Kimba, reports death of horse. Working in reaper, broke out in 
severe sweat unable to rise off ground. Another horse with the same symptoms 
died shortly afterwards. Reply — The horses appear to have died from forage 
poisoning. This ailment is contracted through eating fodder which has become 
contaminated with the poisonous toxin of 4he germ known as the Bacillus botulimos. 
It is a disease essentially similar to ptomaine poisoning of human beings. The 
botulinus germ is a common inhabitant of the soil in many districts throughout 
the State, and thus it readily gains access to the fodder grown thereon. The germ 
is not harmful of itself, but under certain conditions favorable to its rapid growth 
on the fodder it will, while actively growing, produce a powerful poison, or toxin, 
which is responsible for causing illness and death in horses when taken in by them 
along with the feed. Do you recollect whether you experienced any showery 
weather during harvesting so that the sheaves might have been damp when stacked? 
Treatment of affected animals is not usually hopeful, and, even if they do not die, 
it is usually some months before they are fit for work again. They should be put 
in slings (the earlier the better), given a good purgative dose of Epsom salts and 
a course of powdered nujq vomica — one flat teaspoonful three times a day for some 
days. Feed should consist of bran mashes and green fodder. 



Crop of Sword (Early Midieason) wheat grown by R. H. Ford and Son*, Windsor. Yield, 
nine ban per aore s weight per bnshel, SSilbs. Sown at the rate of 751 be. gradoa 
seed and 1181b*. of 45% super per acre. 
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SEED FROM CROP COMPETITIONS. 


The following competitors in Crop Competitions have exhibited crops which, in the 
opinion of judges, will produce grain suitable for seed purposes: — 

WHEATS. 

Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Bussell and Buccleuch — 

A. J. Walker, Perponda — Felix. 

H. Sanders, Karoonda — Nabawa, Caliph. 

Alfred — 

G. E. Hyde, Paruna — Merriden. * 

F. A. Hondow, Paruna — Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Beichstein, Paruna — Nabaw^. 

A. C. Webb, Paruna — Ford. 

A. A. Patterson, Paruna — Sultan. 

C. Wareing, Paruna — Nabawa. 

A. G. Petch, Meribah — Late Gluyas. 

A. A. Marsh, Meribah — Felix. 

A. B. Birch, Nangari — Gluyas, Nabawa. 

J. C. Auricht, Taldra — Gluyas, Late Gluyas, Caliph, South African, 

A. W. Traeger, Loxton — Sultan. 

Albert — 

W. H. Todd, Caliph — Bald Early. 

T. C. Stott, Mindarie — Bald Early. 

P. J. W. Clonan, Halidon — Free Gallipoli. v 

C. H. Bussell, Halidon — Ranee. 

G. H. Sutherland, Oopeville — Sepoy, Sultan, Free Gallipoli. * 

A. E. Carslake, Kunlara — Sultan. 

Northern Yoree Peninsula — 

T. H. Trengove, Bute — W a rat ah. 

E. W. Clasohm, Arthurton — Ford. 

H. E. Aldenhoven, Arthurton — Sepoy. 

M. Yelland, Kadina — War at ah. ^ 

H. Bodda, Thrington — Free Gallipoli. 

T. Bodda, Thrington — Nabawa. 

C. Bodda, Thrington — Nabawa. 

E. Yelland, Thrington — Faun. 

Jervois — 

A. Spriggs, Cleve — Gluyas. 

C. MeCaHum, Budall — Gluyas. 

D. McCallum, Budall — Sultan, 

G, H. Branden, Budall — Nabawa. 

E. H. Pearce, Budall — Gluyas. 

W. F. Lake, Budall — Nabawa. 

F. Hauschild & Sons, Cleve — Bena. 

■_> 

Le Hunte — 

J. G. Spiers, Wudinna — Caliph. 

Ohandos — 

E. E. Meagher, Murrayville — Free Gallipoli. 

C. and L. Fischer, Pinna roo — Begum, Free Gallipoli, 

E. Neindorf, Parilla — Caliph. , 

C. E. Moyle, Parilla — Sultan. 
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Competition. Competitor. Address, Variety. 

Chandos — continued, 

J. H. and G. H. Bpratt, Lameroo — Sultan, Waratah, Felix. 
C. L. Spratt, Lameroo — Waratah. 

A. J, A. Koch, Lamteroo — Sultan, Gluyas. 

C. E. Koch, Lameroo — Sultan. 

R. C. Jacob, Geranium — Free Gallipoli. 

Hardy Bros., Jabuk — King’s Early. 

W. E. Beelitz, Jabuk — Nabawa, Sultan. 

Buxton — 

N. B. Hancock, Kimba — Faun. 

Southern — 

E. W. Woolfit, 8 trathalby n — S ul tan . 

Thomas Bros., Monarto South — Nabawa. 

O. F. Altmann, Monarto South — Leatherhead. 

C. Brooks, Woodchester — Nugget. 

W. Bermingbam, Woodchester — Caliph. 

C. A. Whittlesea, Langhornfc’s Creek — Nabawa. 

Whittlesea Bros., Langhorne’s Creek — Dan. 

Pearson Bros., Brinkley — Dan, Nabawa. 

II. D. and E. G. Humphrey, Brinkley — Nabawa. 

A. B. Jaensch, Bletchley — Currawa. 

Midlands — 

W. R. Woods & Sons, Min taro — Bena, Federation. 

A. E. Scarf e, MintaTo — Free Gallipoli. 

J. Roes, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli, Sepoy. 

R. W. Blatchford, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli. 

A. L. Sandow, Mintaro — Wannon. 

Keith Schunke, Manoora — Federation and Dan. 

H. Schunke, Manoora — Free Gallipoli. 

L. Thornfcy, Merilden — Free Gallipoli. 

A. J. Melrose, Mintaro — Free Gallipoli. 

J. S Miller, Auburn — Federation and Nabawa. 

A. R. Bagsliaw, Saddle worth — Dan. 

J. G. Rogers, Saddleworth — Dan and Nabawa. 

Crawford Bros., Saddleworth — Waratah. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth — Free Gallipoli. 

G. & C. Frost, Manoora — Free Gallipoli. 

J. H. Torr, Farrell’s Flat — Bena. 

S. Garrard, Merilden — Free Gallipoli. 

L. A. Martin, Farrell’s Flat — Bena and Free Gallipoli. 

R. H. Martin, Farrell’s Flat — Bena. 

A. E. Crossing, Farrell’s Flat — Free Gallipoli. 

G. Miller, Farrell’s Flat — Bena. 

Jas. Brereton, Hanson — Leak’s Rust Proof. 

W. J. Woilacott, Hanson — Nabawa, Clarence, and Leak’s. 

C. P. Turner, Hanson — Nabawa. 

Jas. Dempsey, Farrell ’s Flat — Federation. 

H. H, Davis & Sons, Riverton — Waratah. 

' A, L. Frost, Riverton — Waratah. 

J. W. Kelly, Riverton — Waratah. 

A. G. Bright, Clare — Free Gallipoli. 

V. M. Lally, Clare — Free Gallipoli. 

W. S. McAuliffe, Buchanan — Nabawa. 

W. Armstrong, Buchanan — Free Gallipoli. 

L, V. Bell, Marrabel — Federation. 

R. & N. Hughes, Kapunda — Onas and Sultan. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda — Wannan and Nugget. 

W. S. Kelly, Tarlee — Sultan, Currawa, and Sepoy. 
Molineaux Bros., Tarlee — Free Gallipoli. 

Clayton Dunn, Black Springs — Nizam. 
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Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Mid-Yorke Peninsula — 

B. W. Vandepeer, Petersville — Sultan, Nabawa. 
Henderson Bros., Maitland — Ford. 

A. R. Vandepeer, Petersville — Nabawa. 

Southern Yorke Peninsula — 

G. S. Brundell, Stansbury — Ranee, Nabawa. 

Northern — 

W. F. Wurst, Laura, Nabawa. 

J. C. Kleinig, Laura — Sultan. 

V. Walter, Laura — Nabawa. 

J. W. Prior, Gladstone — Turvey. 

W. M. Neate, Caltowie — Ghurka, Nabawa. 

E. J. Hughes, Laura — Waratah, Sultan. 

J. Cross, Caltowie — Sultan. 

J. E. Lehmann, Caltowie — Sepoy. 

E. J. Hollitt, Wirrabara — Currawa. 

Western — 

F. T. Johns, Port Pirie — Currawa, Nabawa. 

L. C. Roberts, Port Pirie — Currawa. 

F. Jose, Nelshaby — Currawa. 

Mid-North — 

E. Smart, Gulnare — Ford. 

J. A. Lyons, Georgetown — Ford. 

Spencer Bros., Koolunga — Joffre. 

F. A. Gray, Rochester — Joffre. 

W. O. Eime, Blyth — Nabawa. 

F. J. Pedler, Koolunga — Golden Return. 

Tatiara — 

G. D. Butler, Wolseley — Nizam. 

1). R. Milne, Bordertown — Nizam. 

A. Boss, Mundalla — Bena. 

R. Hinge, Bordertown — Bena. 

II. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley — Federation. 

R. A. Grosser, Wolseley — Federation. 

E. W, Sharrad, Wolseley — Gallipoli. 

A. E. Milne & Son, Bordertown — Gallipoli. 

11. R. Milne, Bordertown — Gallipoli. 

E. L. Milne, Bordertown — Gallipoli. 

A. E. England, Bordertown — Gallipoli. 

C. England, Bordertown — Gallipoli. 

F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown — Gallipoli. 

*Fisher Bros., Bordertown — Gallipoli. 

*H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley — Gallipoli. 

Robinson and Dufferin — 

J. J. Murphy, Mortana — Late Gluyas. 

P. J. Murphy, Mortana — Late Gluyas. 

C. Holland, Courela — Late Gluyas. 

A. P. Kenny, Coolgranna — Late Gluyas. 

C. Montgomery, Chilpanunda — Late Gluyas. 

L. Speed, Nargultie — Late Gluyas. 

G. P. Roberts, Retina — Bena. 

* Specially' recommended. 


OATS. 

Allandale — 

T. Earle, Allandale East — Algerian. 

W. M. Laslett, Allandale East— ^Algerian. 
W. G. H. Sporer, Glencoe West — Algerian. 

G. F. Ferguson, Glencoe West— Algerian. 
E. H. Kentish, Mount Gambier — Algerian. 
A. Buchanan, Mount Gambier — Algerian. 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM (1929-30), INCLUDING DE- 
TAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
(1921-30). 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agiiculture.] 


(Continued from page 599). 


WORKING COSTS OF A FAT LAMB FLOCK. 

The Turretfield Flock has within recent years consisted of Merino Ewes from which 
Fat Lambs have been bred by Rams of English Short Wool Breeds. The number Of 
Ewes put to the Rams in each successive season has been as follows: — 


Ewes. 

1922- 23 429 

1923- 24 • 458 

1924- 25 530 

1925- 26 637 

1926- 27 683 

1927- 28 774 

1928- 29 724 

1929- 30 678 

1922-30 614 


The position of opening and closing Inventories for 1929-30 is shown below in con- 
trast with corresponding means for the 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods respectively: — 

Table XXVI. — Contrasting 1929-30 Opening and Closing Inventories with corresponding 
Means for 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods respectively. 

1929-30 Opening and Closing 

Inventories. 1922-29 Mean Inventories, 1922-30 Mean Inventories. 

1/4/29. 31/3/30. Opening. Closing. Opening. Closing. 


NUMBERS. 

Rams 14 12 20 18 19 17 

Ewes 689 684 615 650 624 654 

Hoggets 175 126 62 81 76 87 

Ratious — — 11 9 10 8 


. Totals 878 822 708 758 729 766 


CORRESPONDING VALUES. 

£ ft. d. £ 8 . d. £ s. d. £ 8. d. £ #. d. £ 8. d. 

Rams 44 0 0 64 0 0 4 4 3 46 2 10 46 16 3 48 7 6 

Ew r es 1,024 10 0 674 0 0 871 10 9 908 5 9 890 33 3 931 10 0 

Hoggets 175 0 0 94 30 0 60 11 5 81 14 3 74 17 0 83 6 3 

Rations — — 11 87 10 99 10 00 936 


Totals 1,243 10 0 832 10 0 990 15 0 1,106 \% 7 1,022 6 10 1,072 7 3 

It will be noted that the closing Inventory for 1929-30 Season shows a drop in values 
of £411, and in numbers of 56 only. This difference is due to the general fall in value 
of Sheep following on the fall in price of Wool. On the opening Inventory aggregate 
Ewes and Hoggets were valued at 27s. 9d. per head, and on the closing Inventory at 
19s. per head. This drop has represented a heavy Loss on the year's transactions. On 
the eight seasons the Turretfield Flock has averaged, apart froih Lambs, 748 head, 
having a mean value of £1,047 7s. Id., or 28s. per head. 
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Flock Mortality for 1929-30 has been shown below in contrast with corresponding 
means for 1922-29 and 1922*30 periods respectively: — 

Means, 

1929-30. 1922-29. 1922-30. 

Total Percent- Total Percent- Total Percent- 

Losses. ages. Losses. ages. Losses. ages. 


Ewes 50 74 37 6*2 39 6-3 

Lambs 22 2*6 19 4 1 20 4*0 

Rams — — 1 14*5 1 13*3 


Totals 72 4*7 57 5*3 60 5*3 


Mortality among Ewes, although less than in the preceding season — 75 head — con- 
tinned -to be heavy in 1929-30, namely, 50 head, or 7.4 per cent, of the mean total 
number. The mean total mortality for the eight seasons was represented by 60 head, 
or 5.3 per cent, of the total Flock, inclusive of Rams and Lambs. Of recent years 
deaths have been attributable mainly to parturient fever and braxy-like disease. 

Flock expenditure for 1929-30 lias been analysed below in Table XXVII. for the 
1922-29 and 1922-30 Means respectively: — 

Table XXVII. — Analysis of 1929-30 Flock Expenditure in comparison with correspond - 
ing means for 1922-29 and 1929-30 Periods respectively. 


Means, 

1929-30. 1922-29. 1922-30. 

Total Per Kwe. Total. Per Ewe. Total. Per Ewe. Percentage 

£ 8, d, 8, d, £ 8. d. 8. d, £ 8. d. 8. d. 

Number of Ewes put to 

Bains 678 605 614 

I. Labor— £ #. d. s. d. £ 8. d. «. d. £ s. d. *. d. % 

1. Ordinary 116 8 3 3 5 103 8 10 3 5 105 1 3 3 5 13*3 

2. Shearing 42 13 5 1 3 34 2 0 1 2 35 3 5 1 2 4*4 

3. Dipping 1 16 2 0 1 3 3 3 0 1 2 19 1 1 0 1 0*4 


Totals 160 17 10 4 9 140 14 1 4 8 143 4 7 4 8 18*1 


II. Feed— 

1. Ordinary Pasture. 379 11 4 11 2 275 12 4 9 1 288 12 3 5 36*5 

2. Sown Crops 113 8 11 3 4 04 6 9 2 2 70 9 6 2 4 8*9 

3. Foodstuffs 239 17 2 7 1 42 17 0 3 5 67 10 0 2 2 8*5 

4. Water 7 9 10 0 3 7 4 5 0 3 7 5 1 0 3 0*9 


Totals 740 7 3 21 10 390 1 0 12 11 433 16 10 14 2 54*8 


HI. Incidentals— 

1. Dip, packs, iVc. .. 11 10 8 0 4 ft 14 0 0 4 ft 18 7 0 4 1*2 

2. Use of Horses ... 11 13 7 0 4 10 16 0 0 4 10 18 0 0 4 1*4 

3. Use of Implements 10 7 1 0 4 ft 4 7 0 4 ft 7 6 0 4 1*2 

4. Freight on Lambs 

and Wool 42 3 2 1 3 17 11 8 0 7 20 13 1 0 8 2*0 

5. Rates and Taxes . 28 14 0 0 10 20 0 0 0 8 21 1 10 0 8 2*7 

6 . I nterest on W orki u g 

Capitol 70 10 ft 2 1 45 1ft 2 16 4ft 0 7 1 7 0 2 

7. Unallotted Expen- 

diture 163 2 8 4 10 83 3 11 2ft 93 3ft 31 11*8 


Totals 338 1 XI 10 0 196 ft 4 6 6 214 3 4 7 0 27*1 

Grand Totals . 1,239 7 0 36 7 727 4 5 24 1 791 4 9 25 10 100*0 


The above Statement shows that on the basis of the Mean Number of Ewes Bent 
to the Rams in eight successive seasons, the mean costs of Handling a Fat Lamb Flock, 
inclusive of marketing Costs, have aggregated 25s. lOd. per Ewe. In (these costs, 
4s. 8d., or 18.1 per cent, has been absorbed by Wages; 14s. 2d., or 54.8 per cent, by 
Feed; and 7s., or 27.1 per cent., by Incidentals. It will be observed that in this state* 
ment no account has been taken of Flock Depreciation, which should include progressive 
depreciation of Breeding Ewes and Rams, and losses from deaths or accidents. This 
item is included in Inventory differences which appear in the statement of Flock 
Revenues. In next year’s Report it is proposed to split up Inventory Differences, so 
as to bring out Flock Depreciation. 
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Under “Feed” four items have been included, namely: — (I) Pasture Grassing; (2) 
Specially sown Grazing Crops; (3) Foodstuffs; and (4) Water. The value of pasture 
grazing is determined by the rental value of the land over which the Flock is depas- 
tured, plus whatever improvements — such as top-dressing — that may have been carried 
out during the season. The value of specially sown grazing crops is determined by 
actual costs incurred in putting the crops in, inclusive of the rental value of the land. 
When Live Stock other than Sheep are admitted to pastures or grazing crops, their 
relative shares are apportioned on the basis of one Horse being equivalent to nine 
Sheep, and one Cow to seven Sheep. 

In Table XXVIII. Flock Expenditure has been analysed in further detail:—^ 


Table XXVIII . — Detailed Analysis of Mean Yearly Costs of Fat Lamb Flock (1922-30). 

Totals. 


Material and 


For 


* Percent- 


'ending 
1. Tailii 


mg 


Labor. 

Horses. 

Implements, other Items. 

614 Ewes. 

Per Ewe. 

T 

£ 9. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ i. d. 

£ l. d. 

£ ». d. 

*. d. 

2 1 7 

0 17 

0 0 2 



2 3 4 

0 0*9 

0*3 

2 19 11 

0 5 3 

1 16 1 

3 2 10 

8 4 1 

0 3*2 

1*0 

86 3 5 

0 1 0 

0 4 8 

6 9 0 

41 18 1 

1 4*4 

5*3 

88 12 10 

6 5 3 

0 19 8 

— 

95 17 9 

3 1*5 

12*1 


Totals 

128 17 9 

6 13 

1 

8 

0 

7 

9 11 10 

148 3 3 

4 10 

18*7 

B. Feed— 











1. Ordinary Pasture . 

— 

— 





288 12 3 

288 12 3 

9 5*0 

36*5 

2. Grazing Crops . . . 

— 

— 



— 


70 9 6 

70 9 6 

2 8*6 

8*9 

3. Handfeeding 

7 1 1 

2 4 

4 

6 

8 

6 

67 10 0 

82 18 11 

2 8*5 

10*5 

4. Water 

— 

— 



— 


7 5 1 

7 5 1 

0 2*8 

0*9 

Totals 

7 11 

2 4 

4 

6 

3 

6 

433 16 10 

449 5 9 

14 7*9 

56*8 

0. Marketing — 











1. Wool 

1 11 10 

0 16 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 8 10 

5 18 11 

0 2*3 

0*7 

2. Sheep, La libs, <fec. 

5 13 11 

1 4 

4 

0 

1 

5 

17 4 3 

24 3 11 

0 9*5 

3*1 

Totals 

7 5 9 

2 0 

7 

0 

3 

5 

20 13 1 

30 2 10 

0 11*8 

3*8 

D. Incidentals — 











1. Sundry Stores . . . 

— 

— - 



— 


0 6 9 

0 6 9 

0 0*1 

— 

2. Bates and Taxes . 

— 




__ 


21 1 10 

21 1 10 

0 8*3 

2-7 

3. Interest on Working 











Capital 

4. Unallotted Expen- 

— 

— 



— 


49 0 7 

49 0 7 

1 7*2 

6*2 

diture 

— 

— 



— 


93 3 9 

93 3 9 

3 0*5 

11*8 

Totals 

— 

— 



— 


163 12 11 

168 12 11 

5 4*1 

20*7 

Grand Totals . . . 

143 4 7 

10 18 

0 

9 

7 

6 

627 14 8 

791 4 9 

25 10 

100*0 


Per Ewe 048 004 004 1 06 1 5 10 

_ % % % % % 

Percentages 181 1*4 1-2 79-3 100*0 


Finally, Mean Inclusive Costs of a Fat Lamb Flock may be summarised as follows 
under Statements A and B: — 


STATEMENT “A.” 


Tending Flook . . .£. 

Grazing 

Hand Feeding .... 

Water 

Marketing 

Incidentals 


Mean 1922-30 Costs. 
Per Ewe. Percentages. 
4. d. % 

4 10 18*7 

11 9 45*4 

2 8 10*5 

0 3 0*9 

1 0 3*8 

5 4 20*7 


Total Costs 


25 10 


100*0 
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STATEMENT “ B.” 

Mean 1922-30 Costs, 
Per Ewe. Percentages. 


* d. % 

Wages 4 8 181 

Use of Horses 0 4 1*4 

Use of Implements 0 4 1*2 

Foodstuffs 2 2 8*5 

Grazing 11 9 45*4 

Purchase of Material other than Foodstuffs 0 4 1*2 

Freight 0 8 2*6 

Water 0 3 0*9 

Incidentals 5 4 20-7 


Total Costs 25 10 100-0 


Figures relating to Flock Revenues for 1929 30 in contrast with corresponding figures 
for 1922-29 and 1922-30 Periods respectively have been summarised below in Table 
XXIX.:— 

Table XXIX . — Summarising Flock Revenues for 1929*30, 1922-29, and 1922-30. 


1929-30. 1922-29. 1922-30. 

Ewes put to Ram .... 678 605 614 

FLOCK REVENUES. 


Lambs sold 758 9 3 22 4 501 1 5 16 7 682 12 5 17 4 46*6 

Ewes sold 88 15 5 2 7 148 4 4 4 11 140 15 9 4 7 12*1 

Bams sold 17 11 6 0 6 16 2 8 0 6 16 6 3 0 6 1*4 

Killed for rations 16 18 5 0 6 27 11 10 0 11 26 4 6 0 10 2*2 

Wool sold 242 19 5 7 2 452 18 0 15 0 426 13 2 13 11 36-5 

Sheepskins sold 20 16 5 0 7 23 5 6 0 9 22 19 5 0 9 2*0 

Show Prises — — 2 8 2 0 1 1 17 9 0 1 0*2 


Less Inventory 

Differences 694 0 1 20 6 279 15 5 9 8 331 11 0 10 9 


Net Flock Revenue. . 446 5 4 18 2 891 11 6 29 6 835 18 3 27 3 

Less Expenditure. . 1,239 7 0 86 7 727 4 5 24 1 791 4 9 25 10 

Net Profit or Loss. -793 1 8 -28 6 +164 7 1 +5 5 +44 13 6 +1 5 

Table XXIX. serves to show why the 1929*30 Season ended so disastrously for the 
Turretfield Flock. The value of the Wool per Ewe fell from a seven years ' average of 
15s. to 7s. 2d., representing a decline in values of £265 lls. for the whole Flock. 
Similarly, Inventory Debit differences, reflecting the general decline in Sheep values, 
rose from a seven years 1 average of 9s. 3d. to 20s. 6d. per Ewe, representing a decline 
in values for the whole Flock of £381 7s. 6d. In the aggregate, these declines in values 
represent a debit against the Flock of £646 18s. 6d., or 19s. Id, per Ewe; on the other 
hand, the indifferent character of the season rendered necessary unusually heavy Hand 
Feeding, represented by a coBt of 8s. Id. per Ewe, as against a mean of Is. lOd. for 
the preceding seven years. Relatively to preceding means, Hand Feeding would there- 
fore have involved us in 1929-30 in additional expenditure of £211 17s. 6d.; the latter 
sum when added to the decline in Sheep and Wool values gives an unusual aggregate 
Debit of £858 16s. against 1929-30 Flock transactions. Had these three items been 
normal, the season would have closed on a Profit instead of a huge Debit Balance. 

The unsatisfactory character of the 1929-30 season has had the effect of reducing 
preceding Revenue Means very considerably, namely, from 29s. 6d. per Ewe — the mean 
of the preceding seven years — to 27s. 3d. 

COST OF UPKEEP OF WORKING HORSES. 

Apart from an occasional foal, Working Horses do not contribute anything directly 
to Farm Revenues, unless, indeed, circumstances compel the owner to take up contract 
work: Indirectly, however, through the power they supply, they must be looked upon 
as the mainspring behind farm production. Hence, an accurate determination of the 
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eost of this power is of paramount importance to all Farm Accounts ; this deter- 
mination, moreover, has acquired added interest in farm economics! since the appearance 
of Tractors in our midst. I have summarised below in Table XXX. the cost of upkeep 
of Horses at Turretfield in 1929*30 in comparison with corresponding figures for 
1922*29 and 1922*30 periods respectively. 

Table XXX . — Summarising Cost Upkeep of Working Horses . 

1929-30, 1922-29, and 3922-30. 


1929-30. 1022-29. 1922-30. 

£ 8. d. £ a. d. £ s. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d . 

Opening Valuation — 378 0 0 — 434 3 3 — 427 2 10 

Purchases — 39 7 1 — 29 ? 5 — 30 12 6 

Foodstuffs 492 11 3 — 431 19 2 — 439 10 8 — 

Pasture Grazing 29 7 4 — 57 11 11 — 54 1 I 

Water 666 — 6 12 5 — 6 11 8 — 

Shoeing, &c 5 17 7 — 8 13 6 8 6 7 — 

Wages 60 14 10 — 71 17 3 — 70 9 5 — 

Depreciation and repairs 23 0 8 — 35 12 10 - * 34 1 4 

Sundries 2 8 6 — 1 10 3 — 1 12 6 — 

620 6 8 613 17 4 614 *3 « 

1,037 13 9 1,077 6 0 1,072 8 9 

Less Sales — 13 9 1 12 4 2 

1,037 13 9 1,063 8 11 1,060 4 7 

Less Closing Valua- 
tion 358 0 0 433 6 0 423 17 10 

Net Cost of Upkeep . 679 13 9 630 2 11 636 6 9 


Number of Horses 30 82*99 32*61 

Number of Horse-hours 

worked 30,918 30,402 80,466 

Cost of Horse-hour 5*28d. 4*97d. 5*0ld. 

Cost of Horse eight-hour 

* day 3s. 6*21d. 8s. 8*8d. 3s. 4-ld. 


It will be observed that over a period of eight successive seasons the mean cost of 
upkeep of 32.61 Horses has been at the rate of 5.01d, per Horse-hour, or 3s. 4.1d. per 
eight-hour Horse day. 

The relationship of the mean total cost of upkeep of 32.61 Working Horses at 
Turretfield — £636 6s. 9d. — to the mean area under crop, the mean area cultivated (crops 


plus bare fallow) and the total arable or farmed area is shown below: — 

1. Mean inclusive cost of Upkeep of 32.61 Working Horses on 1,266 

acres of arable land (38.82 acres per horse) £636 6 9 

2. Mean cost per acre of Upkeep of Horses in relation to mean area 

under crop (658 acres: 20.18 acres per horse) 0 19 4 

3. Mean cost per acre of Upkeep of Horses in relation to mean area 

cultivated (1,078 acres: 33.06 acres per horse) 0 11 TO 

4. Mean cost per acre in relation to total arable area 0 10 1 


As a mean of 32.61 Horses have worked in the course of a year 30,466 hours, or 
3,808£ eight-hour days, it follows that the mean effective work per Horse has been 117 
days per annum. 

The Mean Yearly Cost of Upkeep of Working Horses over eight consecutive seasons 
as set out in Table XXX. may be summarised as follows: — 


Mean Cost 

of Upkeep of Mean Cost Percentage. 

32*61 Horses. pet Horse. 

£ 8. d. £ s. d. % 

Wages 70 9 5 2 3 2 1M 

Foodstuffs 439 10 8 13 9 7 69*1 

Grazing 54 1 4 1 13 2 8*5 

Depreciation and Repairs 34 1 4 1 0 11 5*3 

Sundries — 

Plus Inventory decreases, 

less Sales 38 4 0 1 3 5 ' 6*0 

Totals 630 6 9 19 10 3 100*0 
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T have summarised in Table XXXI. Foodstuffs supplied and grazing areas made 
available to Working Horses in 1929*30 and in 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods respec- 
tively: — 

Table XXXI. — Summarising Foodstuffs supplied per Horse and Grazing made 
Available in 1929-30, 1922-29, and 1922-30. 



Units. 

1029-3f*. 

1922-20. 

Means. 

1922-30 

Cereal Hay Chaff . . 

tons .... 

3*47 

3-18 

348 

Long Cereal Hay . 

tons .... 

0-57 

0*29 

032 

Oats 

bushels . . 

— 

5*53 

4*89 

Barley 

bushels . . 

— 

2*54 

2*25 

Grazing 

days 

4l 

152 

HO 

Number of Horses. 

head .... 

30 

32*99 

32*61 

Mean Foodstuffs per 

florae per Day when not Graring. 

Cereal Hav Chaff. . 

lbs 

23 99 

36-60 

34*65 

Long Cereal Hay . 

lbs 

3*94 

305 

3*19 

Oats 

lbs 

— 

1*04 

0*87 

Barley 

lbs 


0*50 

0*42 

Non-grazing days. . 

dayH .... 

324 

213 

225 


From the above it follows that when away from grazing areas Working Horses have 
been fed at Turretfield at the mean rate of 37.841bs. of Cereal Hay Chaff and Long 
Hav, together with 1.291bs. of Oats and Barley. 


THE COST OF PREPARATION OF FARM FALLOW. 

As is generally the ease in the settled areas of the State, Wheat crops in the Turret- 
held district, whether intended for grain or for hay, have usually been preceded by nine 
months or thereabout of well worked Bare Fallow. The costs involved by this practice 
vary considerably with the character of the soil, the depth of ploughing, the number 
of workings found necessary, and even with seasonal vagaries. 


Turretfield costs in this direction have been shown below in Table XXXII. for 
1929-30 Season in contrast with the Means of the 1922-29 and 1922-30 Periods respec- 
tively : — 


Table XXXII. — Suonmarisimg Expenditure incurred in Preparation of 1929-30 Jiare 
Fallows i)i contrast 1 wUh corresponding Means for 1922-29 and 1922-30. 


Wages 

Use of Horses 

Use of Implements 

Rent (0 mouths) 

Rates and Taxes 

Inclusive Costs 


1920-30. 

Per Acre. 


1022-29. 

Total. Per Acre. 


1C22-30. 

Total. Per Acre. Percentage 


320 13 


184 11 
16 9 


d. 

8. 

d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

i. 

d. 

iK 

10 

4 

7*8 

00 

18 

9 

4 

4*9 

93 

5 

2 

4 

5*3 

4 

13 

7*5 

253 

13 

7 

12 

3*6 

262 

1 

0 

12 

5-7 

44*9 

10 

2 

6*0 

47 

5 

9 

2 

3*5 

48 

14 

11 . 

2 

3*9 

8*4 

4 

7 

10*1 

163 

12 

2 

7 

11*2 

166 

4 

6 

7 

11 

23*5 

7 

0 

8*4 

12 

C 

1 

0 

7*1 

12 

16 

6 

C 

7*3 

2*2 

11 

20 

3*8 

567 

10 

4 

27 

6*3 

583 

2 

1 

27 

0*2 

100*0 


Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Areas Fallowed . , 470*9 412-6 420 

It follows from the above that over eight consecutive seasons the inclusive costs of 
preparation of Fallows at Turretfield to March 31st of each year have been 27s. 9d. 
per acre, or 19i*. 3d. exclusive of nine months' rent and proportionate Rates and Taxes. 


MEAN COSTS OF VARIOUS FARM OPERATIONS. 

General Farming is an avocation involving numerous individual field operations, all 
of which contribute in varying degree to the financial success or failure of the season's 
work, and although in everyday practice actual costs of individual operations are rarely 
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taken into consideration, it is not without interest to place on record these costs, when 
accurate data are available for the purpose. The Turretfield Accounts have been kept 
in such a manner as to render possible the accurate determination of the costs of 
individual operations in any one season; and the means of these costs over a number 
of seasons may be taken to represent the position in Turretfield practice. I admit 
that Turretfield Means may not always agree with corresponding estimates that are 
sometimes given. In this connection I shall point out that with characteristic human 
optimism such estimates are usually based upon ideal conditions of work, that adequate 
allowance is rarely made for breakdowns, broken time, depreciation, &c., and that for 
the most part they do not correspond to every-day farm conditions. Data given below 
in Table XXXIII. are the means of costs incurred over large areas and continuous 
seasons, and for similar conditions can be accepted as reasonably accurate so long as 
they extend over three or more seasons: — 


Table XXXIII . — Summarising Costs of some individual Farm Operations at 

Turretfield. 


Seasons. 

Wages. 

Horses. 

Implements. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Costs per Acre — 


s. d. 

8 . d. 

8. d . 

s. d. 

8. 

, d . 

Fallow Ploughing .... 

6 

2 0-3 

6 0-4 

0 11-2 

— 

8 

11*9 

Cultivating 

Combine-Cultivating . 

6 

0 10*2 

2 6*1 

0 6*7 

— 

3 

11 

4 

0 8-2 

2 1*5 

0 71 

— 

3 

4*8 

Harrowing 

6 

0 3-8 

0 9*2 

0 1*6 

— 

1 

2*6 

Cultivator-Harrowing 

1 

0 7*3 

1 80 

0 10 

— 

2 

4*3 

Combine-drilling 

6 

0 10-4 

2 5*6 

0 8*5 

— 

4 

0*5 

Binding 

6 

1 10-9 

1 5*3 

5 3*1 

3 0-2 

11 

7*5 

Complete Harvester — 

Wheat 

4 

1 11-6 

2 8*0 

3 7*1 

— 

8 

2*7 

Barley 

1 

1 4-8 

2 5-5 

4 3-2 


8 

1*5 

Reaper-Thresher — 
Wheat 

6 

1 70 

2 11*7 

3 11-8 


♦ 

8 

6*5 

Barley 

3 

1 7-5 

3 0*4 

4 5*4 

— 

9 

13 

Pease 

5 

2 8-2 

4 10*5 

6 6*9 

— 

14 

1*6 

Stripper (Wheat) . . . 

1 

3 2-4 

2 8*4 

3 2*7 

— 

9 

1*5 

Stooking 

8 

2 110 

— 

— 

— 

2 

11*0 

Costs per Bushel — 

Grading Seed Wheat. 

3 

0 3-4 

— 

0 0*4 

0 4*0 

0 

7*8 

Wet Pickling Wheat. 

3 

0 1-6 

— 

— 

0 0-5 

0 

2*1 

Grading and Dry 
Pickling 

2 

0 50 

— 

0 0*9 

0 6*6 

0 

11*5 

Complete Harvester — 

Wheat 

4 

0 1-4 

0 1-8 

0 2*5 

— 

0 

5*7 

Barley 

1 

0 1-0 

0 1*7 

0 2*9 

— 

0 

5*6 

Reaper Thresher — 

Wheat 

6 

0 0-8 

0 1*5 

0 2*0 

— 

0 

4*3 

Barley 

3 

0 0-7 

0 1*4 

0 2*1 

— 

0 

4*2 

Pease 

5 

0 2-4 

0 4*3 

0 5*8 

— 

1 

0*5 

Stripper (Wheat) . . . 

1 

0 2-6 

0 2*2 

0 2*7 

— 

0 

7*5 

Winnowing Wheat . . 

2 

0 2*6 

— 

0 0*2 

— 

0 

2*8 

Winnowing Pease . . . 


0 2-7 

— 

0 0-3 

0 0*1 

0 

3*1 

Winnowing Oats .... 

1 f 

0 2-2 

— 

0 0*4 

— 

0 

2*6 

Sewing Bags 

8 

0 0*5 

— 

— 

0 0*1 

0 

0*6 

Costs per Ton— 

Stooking 

8 

1 8*6 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8-6 

Carting and stacking 
in field 

8 

5 9*3 

2 11*3 

0 3*2 


8 11-8 

Binding 

6 

1 2-7 

0 11*1 

3 4*6 

1 11-2 

7 

5-6 

Chaff-cutting, includ- 
ing carting 

8 

6 0*7 

1 9*6 

4 3-8 

1 1-2 

13 

3-3 
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Part III. 

RECORD OF LIVE STOCK CARRIED ON AREAS AVAILABLE 
FOR GRAZING. 

On any Farm upon which Live Stock is kept, available grazing areas admit of classi- 
fication under the following headings: — 

1. Permanent Pasture usually non-arable. 

2. Arable land temporarily out of cultivation; this area may include both land left 
out of cultivation for the whole season and land which is being progressively fallowed 
on the close of Seeding Operations. For the latter case it has been assumed in these 
Reports that in any given year land which is being fallowed remains available for 
grazing for three months of the year. 

3. Stubble land becomes available for grazing from the completion of Harvest 
Operations to the 31st of March; thereafter, unless broken up for cropping, it is classed 
in these Reports as arable land temporarily out of cultivation. Hence, it is assumed 
that the stubbles of Winter-sown crops are available for grazing for three months 
of the year. 

4. Specially sown grazing crops; at Turretfield usually Oats. 

5. Fallow grazing to maintain weeds in check, a practice which much to the detri- 
ment of perambulating Live Stock is frequently abused of. 

6. Occasional feeding-off of over-rank crops liable to lodging or blighting off. 

Data concerning the extent to which these various types of grazing have been utilised 
at Turretfield have been carefully recorded since 1924, and 1929-30 results have been 
contrasted in Table XXXIV., with corresponding figures for the 1924-29 and 1924-30 
periods respectively. For the most part Sheep have been the main type of grazing Live 
Stock in use. To a limited extent, however, both Cattle and Horses have had access 
to the grazing areas, and in order to bring down the figures to a common grazing 
unit individual Horses have been assumed to be the grazing equivalent of nine Sheep 
and Cattle of Seven Sheep. 

Table XXXIV. — Summarising Data concerning Sheep-carrying Capacity of 
available Turretfield Areas. 

Grazing Acres Available Expressed Equivalent Number of Sheep 
as Acres per Annum. Carried per Acre per Annum. 

1929-30. 1924-29. 1924-30. 1929-30. 1924-29. 1924-30. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Sheep Sheep Sheep 

Permanent Pasture . 252 00 245*00 240*06 0*93 0*95 0*94 

Arable Pasture ... . 25500 281*79 277*32 0*85 M3 1*09 

Cereal Stubbles .... 118*25 133*96 131*34 0*36 0*31 0*31 

Pea Stubbles 2*37 7*02 6*25 0*29 0*92 0*88 

Grazing Crops 179*00 121*38 130*98 1*02 1*30 1*28 

Feeding off Cereals . — 7*01 5*84 — 0*16 0*16 


Totals .... 806*62 796*76 798*39 0*99 1*16 1*13 


The foregoing statement shows that on a Farm of 1,533 acres in area, of which 1,266 
acres are arable and 252 non-arable permanent pasture, an average of 1.13 Sheep per 
acre per annum has been successfully carried over six consecutive seasons on the area 
available for grazing — 798 acres — or the aggregate equivalent of 902 Sheep per annum. 
Over the same period, on the other hand, the mean area under harvested crops has been 
550 acres, and under Bare Fallow 409 acres. 

In Table XXXV. expenditure incurred on behalf of the several grazing areas, 
inclusive of Rent, has been summarised for 1929-30 in contrast with corresponding 
figures for the 1924-29 and 1924-30 periods respectively. 
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Table XXXV.— Summarising Expenditure incurred on Grazing Areas inclusive of 
Ment in 1929-30 and 1924-29 md 1924-30. 

1 929-30. 1924-29. 1924-30. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 


Permanent Pasture 

87 

13 

2 

65 15 

4 

69 

6 

4 

Arable Pasture 

157 

16 

1 

153 7 

9 

154 

2 

6 

Cereal Stubbles 

61 

16 

6 

69 16 

4 

68 

9 

9 

Paq, iStn biles ....... 

1 

4 

9 

6 18 

9 

5 

19 

9 

Grazing crons 

221 

11 

6 

141 0 

8 

154 

9 

1 

To tab 

530 

2 

0 

436 18 10 

452 

9 

5 



EXPENDITURE 

PER 

ACRE. 



g 

d. 


s. d. 


ft. 

d . 


Permanent Pasture , ............ 

6 

11-5 


5 4-3 


5 

7*5 


Arable Pasture 

12 

4-5 


10 10*6 


11 

1*4 


Cereal Stubbles 

2 

7*4 


2 7*3 


2 

7*3 


Pea Stubbles 

2 

7-3 


4 11*3 


4 

9*5 


Grazing Crops 

2 .1 

6-7 


20 6*5 


20 

9*3 


Mean Expenditure ner Acre . . . 

13 

1*7 


10 11-6 


11 

40 




EXPENDITURE 

PER 

SHEEP. 



8. 

d. 


s. d. 


8. 

d. 


Permanent Pasture 

7 

5-6 


5 7*7 


5 

11*4 


Arable Pasture 

14 

6-5 


9 8*4 


10 

2*9 


Cereal Stubbles 

1 

10*5 


2 1*4 


2 

0*9 


Pea Stubbles 

2 

2-9 


1 4*1 


1 

4*3 


Grazing Crops 

21 

2-5 


15 1*4 


16 

2*7 


Mean Expenditure per Sheep . . . 

13 

2-7 


9 5-8 


10 

0*4 



Table XXXV. shows the mean, value of grazing — 1924-30 — to have been equivalent 
to 10s. 0.4(1. per Sheep grazed. Such a statement is, however, incomplete, since on any 
farm, particularly in early Winter, a, certain amount of Hand Feeding must generally 
be resorted to; how heavy expenditure incurred in this direction was in 1929-30 has 
already been adverted to in another section of this Report. It is clear, therefore, that 
Hand Feeding costs should be added to normal expenditure incurred on the grazing 
areas. During the period under review — 1924-30 — inclusive costs of Hand Feeding 
have been as follows: — 

inclusive Costs of Hand Feeding, 1929-30, 1924-29, and 1924-30. 


1929-30. 1924-29. 1924-30. 

£ 8. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Per Flouh 275 7 1 72 13 10 106 » 5 

Per Sheep 0 8 1*5 0 2 2 1 0 3 2 1 


Hence, over six consecutive seasons Mean Feed Costs per Sheep have been represented 
on tne one hand by 10s. 0.4d. for normal expenditure on grazing areas, and on the other 
by 3s. 2.1d. for hand reeding costs, mailing an aggregate total of 33s. 2Jd. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

$ 

The salient features of this Report may be summarised as follows: — 

Part I.: 1929-30 Transactions. 

1. Tne Turretheid Demonsti ation Farm has been run upon purely busin3ss lines since 
July, 1921. 

2. The effective area of the Farm is 1,533 acres, of which 1,266 acres are arable, 252 
acres ni liy pasture, and 15 acres occupied by buildings, yards, plantations, &c. 

3. The main crop nas been Wheat, immediately preceded by nine months of culti- 
vated Bare Fallow, and followed, over a limited area, by Pease for grain and Oats 
for grazing purposes. The Pea stubbles have usually been sown to MHieat in the 
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succeeding season. Sheep have been the main type of revenue-earning Live Stock in use. 

4. From the standpoint of both Crops and Pastures 1929-30 Seasonal conditions were 
even more unfavorable than in the immediately preceding season. 

5. The mean Wheat yield was 16.69 Bushels per acre, as against 18.83 Bushels for 
the preceding eight seasons. 

6. The inadequacy of the pastures led to handfeeding of Sheep at the rate of 8s. Id. 
per Ewe, as against Is. lOd. for preceding seven years; this has represented abnormal 
expenditure of £211 17s. 6d. against a Flock of 678 Ewes, or 6s. 3d. per Ewe. 

7. For the second time in nine consecutive seasons the Balance Sheet closed on a 
Debit Balance, namely, £757 5 b. Main contributing factors to the position were unfavor- 
able character of the season, and fall in the prices of Wheat, Wool, and Sheep. 

8. Accumulated Net Profits since 1921 aggregated on the 31st March, 1930, £1,461 la., 
representing a Mean Annual Net Profit for nine consecutive years of £162 Cs. 9d. 

9. The original Capital value of Land, Improvements and Equipment was repre- 
sented by £17,590 18s. 2d. This sum has been treated as a Loan, upon which interest 
has been paid yearly into the Treasury. This Loan has been reduced by £1,000 from 
Farm Earnings. 

10. Net Farm Earnings, i.e., Revenue less Expenditure, but exclusive of Interest on 
Capital, totalled £8 13s. 7d. only in 1929-30, against Mean Earnings of £1,109 6s. 7d. 
for the preceding eight seasons. Similarly, in 1929-30 interest on Capital engaged was 

0.05 per cent, only as against 6 per cent, for the preceding eight seasons. 

11. Whilst the Turretfield Farm has cost the State nothing since 1921, it has, on 
the other hand, paid into the Treasury in the course of nine seasons the sum of £8,612 
5s. 7d., representing interest on Loan and Overdraft and part repayment of Principal. 

12. For the purpose of determining inclusive Farming Costs, Interest has been 
charged against the various accounts, not only on the original Farm Loan, but also 
on accumulated Net Profits, which have been treated as Turretfield Personal Capital. 
On March 31st, 1930, these combined interest dues aggregated £7,612 5s. 7d. and 
£721 3s. 8d. respectively. 

13. Over nine seasons Capital items have been written down to the extent of £2,617 
13s. 5d., or 39.1 per cent., of their original values. 

14. Over eight successive seasons the mean cost of Board and Lodging for portion 
of the Staff has been at the rate of 22s. 4d. peT week. 

15. In 1929-30 Wages aggregated £1,141 18s. 10d., or 14s. lid. per acre, as against 
£1,196 3s. 6d., or 15s. 7d. per acre for the preceding eight years. 

Part II.: Detailed Analysis of Farming Costs. 

1. The mean (1921-29) Capital of the Farm has been represented by £18,637 19s. 10d., 
or £12 3s. 2d. per acre. In this total Land and Improvements stood for £9 4s. per acre, 
or 75.7 per cent, of the total; TooIb and Plant for 15s. 9d., or 6.4 per cent.; Working 
Horses for 5s. 7d., or 2.3 per cent.; Revenue Earning Live Stock for 15s. (id., or 6.4 
per cent.; and Sundries for 22s. 4d., or 9.2 per cent. 

2. Over eight consecutive seasons, inclusive faming costs at Turretfield have been 
at the mean rate of £4,261 17s. 4d. per annum, or £2 15s. 7d. per acre. Of this expendi- 
ture £3,208 0s. 2d., or £2 Is. lOd. per acre, has involved direct cash outgoings, whilst 
the balance — £1,053 17s. 2d., or 13s. 9d. per acre — has been absorbed by transfers, 
depreciation, and interest on Capital. 

3. This Mean Expenditure has been met by a Mean Farm Output of £4,341 0s. 9d., 
or £2 16s. 8d. per acre, leaving a Mean Net Profit of £79 3s. 5d., or Is. per acre. 
Towards this output Harvested Crops have contributed £2,679 12s. 9d., or 34s. lid. 
per acre, and Live Stock £1,542 17s., or 20s. 2d. per acre. On the basis of areas actually 
occupied and used, Crops have contributed a mean of £3 13s. 3d. per acre and lave Stock 
£1 13s. lOd. per acre. 
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4. On the above data, it is calculated that in competent hands a personal Capital of 
£4,000 should suffice for the purchase, equipment, and working of a 1,000 acre Farm 
of the Turretfield type. 

5. Over a period of eight successive seasons tf General Expenses ’ 9 that could not be 
debited against any particular account averaged £691 7s., or 9s. per acre, or again, 16.22 
per cent, of Mean Inclusive Expenditure. 

6. Over a period of eight successive seasons inclusive Costs of growing and har- 
vesting a 19.46 Bushel Crop of Wheat sown on Bare Fallow have aggregated £4 14s. 8d. 
per acre, or 4s. lOd. per Bushel. In these costs actual field operations — fallowing, 
seeding, and harvesting — have absorbed £2 19s. 10d., or 3s. per Bushel, the balance 
meeting the claims of interest and incidental items. 

7. In the Mean Costs of growing Wheat, Wages have been represented by 23s. 8d. 
per acre, or Is. 3d. per Bushel; these costs would correspond to the Labor-Income of a 
farmer and family mainly responsible for manual operations, apart from any Net 
Profits that might accrue from the year’s transactions. 

8. In the mean costs of growing Wheat, Interest on Land and Improvements, Interest 
on Working Capital, and Depreciation on Improvements and Plant aggregate Is. 8d. 
per Bushel. If to this sum we add Wages (exclusive of depreciation on living quarters), 
namely, Is. 2d., we get a total of 2s. lOd. a Bushel, which when deducted from 
inclusive costs of 4s. lOd. leaves a balance of 2s. a Bushel. If, according to the views 
or some English Economists, the items enumerated, including Is. 2d. for unpaid family 
labor, cannot legitimately be included in the costs of growing Wheat, then it would 
seem that even at 2s. a bushel the farmer and family exclusively responsible for manual 
operations could grow Wheat without personal loss. It is nevertheless difficult to 
understand how in the circumstances they would be in a position to feed and clothe 
themselves. 

9. Over a period of eight years Mean Labor requirements of Wheat soyn on Bare 
Fallow have been represented by 17$ hours per acre; or for a 9$ acre working day 
1.84 days per acre; hence, under Turretfield conditions on the basis of 307 working days 
per annum one man could be responsible for 167 acres of Wheat. 

10. The Mean costs of growing Wheat on Pea Stubbles have aggregated £3 7s. 7d., or 
4s. 3d. a Bushel, for a 15.94 Bushel crop. Hence, under Turretfield conditions Wheat 
at 4s. 6d. a bushel would show a margin of profit if following Pease, but a loss if 
following Bare Fallow, notwithstanding heavier mean yields resulting from the latter 
practice. 

11. Labor requirements of Wheat following Pease have been represented by 13 hours 
per acre; or 136 days for 100 acres of Wheat as against 184 days for Wheat sown on 
Bare Fallow. 

12. Over eight consecutive seasons a lj-ton Crop of Cereal Hay sown on Bare Fallow 
has cost £5 6s. 5d. per acre, or 59s. 6d. per ton in the stack; these figures correspond 
to £4 10s. 4d. per acre, or 50s. fid. per ton in the stook. 

13. In a cost of 59s. fid. for Hay in the Stack, Interest on Land and Improvements, 
Interest on Working Capital, and Depreciation on Improvements and Plant absorb 
18s. 7d.*per ton and Wa&es 18s. lOd. ; the balance, 22s. Id., covers all other expenditure. 

34. The Labor requirements of a l}-ton Crop of Hay grown on Bare Fallow are 
represented by 26 hours per acre, or 2} days, against 1.84 days for a corresponding 
Wheat Crop. The great bulk of the additional Labor is called for at Harvest time. 

15. A 14 -ton crop of Cereal Hay — usually Oats — sown on Cereal Stubbles has cost 
£3 17s. lOd. per acre and 59s. fid. per ton in the stack, i.e., exactly the same price per 
ton as corresponding Hay grown on Bare Fallow. Labor requirements, on the other 
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hand, are represented by 2J days per acre for Hay sown on Stubbles, as against 2| 
days for Hay grown on Fallow. 

16. A 21.22 Bushel crop of Oats sown on Cereal Stubbles has cost £2 15s, 4d. per 
acre, or 2s. 7d. per Bushel. Labor requirements have been 1.19 days per acre sown. 

17. A 17.26 Bushel crop of Barley sown on Cereal Stubbles has cost £2 12s. Id. 
per acre, or 3s. per Bushel. Labor requirements have been 1.16 days per acre sown. 

18. A 13.23 bushel Crop of Field Pease sown on Cereal Stubbles has cost £4 per 
acre, or 6s. Id. per Bushel. 

19. Labor requirements of the Field Pease crop have been represented by 15.53 Hours 
per acre, or 163 days for 100 acres. If we add these days to> the 136 days required 
by the succeeding Wheat Crop, we get Labor requirements of 299 days for 100 acres 
of the Pease- Wheat Rotation as against 184 days only for corresponding area of normal 
Bare Fallow- Wheat Rotation. It follows that the Pease- Wheat Rotation offers greater 
advantages from the viewpoint of the employment of family Labor. 

20. Over a period of eight successive years Mean Expenditure incurred for a Fat 
Lamb Flock averaging 614 Ewes has aggregated £791 4s. 9d. exclusive of Flock 
Depreciation, or 25s. lOd. per Ewe. In this total Wages have been responsible for 
4s. 8d. per Ewe, or 18.1 per cent.; Feed, 14s. 2d., or 54.8 per cent.; and Incidentals, 
7s., or 27.1 per cent. 

21. Mean Gross Revenue has been at the rate of 38s. per Ewe, which after deduc- 
tion of Mean Inventory differences leaves a Net Revenue of 27s. 3d., and a Net Profit 
of Is. 5d. per Ewe only. 

22. The 1929*30 Flock Debit Balance is shown to be attributable to the following 
items: — Decline in Wool values, £265 11s.; Decline in Sheep values, £381 7s. 6d.; 
abnormal Hand Feeding owing to unfavorable season, £211 17s. 6d. ; representing in the 
aggregate abnormal expenditure of £858 16s., or 25s. 4d. per Ewe. 

23. Over the eight seasons Mean Mortality of the Flock has been at the rate of 5.3 
per cent, per annum. 

24. Mean cost of Upkeep of Working Horses at Turretfield has aggregated 3s. 4d. 
per eight-hour day worked, or £19 10s. 3d. per annum. This figure corresponds to 
19s. 4d. per acre on the mean area under crop, or lls. lOd. on the mean area cultivated 
(crops plus Bare Fallow). 

25. Over eight consecutive seasons the mean number of eight-hour days worked has 
been 117 per Horse. 

26. The Mean Inclusive Cost of Farm Fallows to March 31st of each year has been 
27s. 9d. per acre, or 19s. 3d. per acre, exclusive of nine months * rent and proportionate 
rates and taxes. 

27. A Table has been prepared setting out mean costs of various individual farm 
operations in which Turretfield has been concerned. 

Part III. : Record of Live Stock Carried on Areas Available for Grazing. 

1. Over six consecutive years the mean area available for grazing at Turretfield has 
been equivalent to 798 acres, or 52.1 per cent, of the total area of the farm; and over 
this period this grazing area has carried the equivalent of 1.13 Sheep per acre per 
annum. 

2. Similarly, over the same period expenditure incurred upon the available grazing 
area, inclusive of Rent and Proportionate Rates and Taxes, has been at the mean rate 
of 10s. per Sheep. To this figure should be added mean Hand Feeding costs, namely, 
3s. 2d. per Sheep, representing an aggregate cost, therefore, of 13s. 2d, per Sheep. 

It remains for me to express appreciation of the efficient manner in which the 
Manager (Mr. F. E. Waddy) has attended to his duties and for the thoroughness with 
which the Accountant and Staff have prepared the material upon which this Report 
has been based. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP COMPETITION. 


[Won by Mr. H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley.] 

In his report on the Championship Wheat Crop Competition for the season 1930 31, 
Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), who judged the entries, stated 
that for the past seven years Wheat Crop Competitions, supervised by the Department 



of Agriculture, have been conducted in South Australia. For the 'first six seasons the 
Government subsidised these competitions, but unfortunately found it necessary to 
discontinue the subsidy for the past season, with the inevitable result that the number 
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of entries received showed n decrease on previous years. The Department of Agri- 
culture supplies the judges to inspect the crops and make the awards and to prepare 
reports on all entries in the competitions. 

Although the? drought, being experienced in the State continued unabated during the 
season 1930-31, and despite the fact that r.o subsidy was available, the interest in these 
competitions was maintained to a, remarkable extent, and 19 of the 24 Crop Competition 
Districts conducted competitions, and 473 crop entries were submitted to the judges. 

Table Showing Progress of Wheat Crop Competitions. 

1 listriets Conducting Number of Crops 


Year. Competitions. Exhibited. 

1924 12 290 

1925 13 248 

1926 17 444 

1927 19 525 

3928 22 634 

1929 21 520 

1930 19 473 


In 1927 the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural {Society offered as a prize in con- 
nection with Wheat Crop Competitions, conducted under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a silver challenge shield of the value of 50 guineas, and annually 
a small replica of the shield valued at five guineas. The Royal Society had in view 
the offer of special assistance in the encouragement of Wheat Crop Competitions, and 
in accepting the generous offer, the Government agreed to conditions laid down by the 
society, which were as follows: — 

1. The prizes to go to the person exhibiting the best crop in the competitions super- 
vised by the Department of Agriculture — the silver challenge shield for a period of 
12 months immediately succeeding the award and the silver replica to become the 
absolute property of the winner. 

2. The challenge shield, with the name of each year’s winner engraved thereon, to 
be exhibited in the Town Hall or Institute nearest the farm on which the winning 
crop was grown. 

3. The crop awarded first prize in each supervised district competition to be taken 
as an entry for the Championship Competition, except in any case in which it is 
thought by the judge of the district competition that the winning crop is not of suf- 
ficient merit to warrant inspection for the championship trophy. 

4. All entries for the championship to be inspected by one judge. Such inspection 
to 1)« undertaken in each district soon after the district judge has made his awards, 
but not before the crop has ripened, 

5. Each competitor for tin* championship to be required to stage one bag of grain 
and one sheaf (about lft. in diameter) of grain in the straw at the Royal Spring 
Show following the competition. 

The Entries. 

In such a bad season and when no monetary assistance was forthcoming to help the 
competition committees, it was anticipated that there would be a considerably reduced 
number of competitors likely to have a- crop in the Championship of the State Compe- 
tition, but this did not prove to be so, and eventually .13 crops were judged for this 
valuable trophy, most of them being very high-class wheat crops. 

Previous Winners of the Championship Wheat Crop . 

1927 — F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown (Federation wheat). 

1928 — F. Coleman, Saddlcworth (Leak's Rustproof and Fondling wheats). 

1929 — F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown (Bona wheat). 
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The Awards. 

In reporting on the entries, it has been decided to follow the practice of other years 
of indicating the crops which would have been placed second and third to the winner 
of the championship trophy had this been an ordinary competition, but the other crops 
are not shown in order of merit, and where any remarks are made on their crops the 
exhibitors’ names are placed in alphabetical order and not according to points awarded. 
The awards and a brief description of the crops submitted in the competition are set 
out below: — 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP. 

H. C . M. Pilgrim, Wotaeley. 

The winner of the championship wheat crop was Mr. H, C. M. Pilgrim, whose crop 
of Free Gallipoli wheat was placed first in the Tatiara Crop Competition, and his 
success means that on three of the four years since the championship was inaugurated 
the coveted trophy has been secured by a crop grown in the Tatiara district. The 
block of wheat was a really wonderful competition crop, showing every evidence that 
the very best farming methods are practised by the grower. It was a very clean crop, 
only containing a few patches where wild oats were rather heavy and a few isolated 
plants of King Island melilot and sheep weed. Some red rust was visible on the 
plants, but the attack was so light that the grain was unaffected and was of good 
quality. The outstanding features of the crop were the heavy yield of grain, the 
absence of strangers, and its wonderful evenness. The crop was remarkably true to 
type, and gTeat difficulty was experienced in finding any other variety in the whole 
block. Other than a small portion in the north-east corner having lodged a little, it 
was a beautifully even and regular crop, standing up well to the large, well-filled heads. 

The block of land which carried the crop grew oats in 1925, was in pasture in 1926, 
fallowed in 1927, was under wheat in 1928, and was bare fallowed in 1929, and 
received very thorough working throughout the fallowing period. The land was 
ploughed about 3£in. in depth during April, was harrowed in about a month’s time, 
cultivated and harrowed at the end of June, again had the double working at end of 
August, and end of October, was harrowed in early December and again at the end 
of that month, and was cultivated and harrowed at the end of February. In due season it 
was prepared for seeding, which was carried out at about June 1st, when 601bs. seed, 
which had been pickled with copper carbonate, w'as drilled in to the acre with 921bs. 
superphosphate (45 per cent.). For a “dry” season the amount of soil working carried 
out proved highly advantageous, and it must have had a lot to do with the very satis- 
factory manner in which this crop matured, for there were no evidences of “ take-all* * or 
“blighting” through the plants having ripened too rapidly, as was to be seen in many 
parts of the State this season. 

The Other Placed Crops. 

B. J, Cliff, Anama. — This heavy-yielding crop of Nabawa wheat, which won the 
Midlands Crop Competition for Mr. E. J. Cliff, was an attractive and in most ways an 

excellent competition crop. It was very free from weeds, except for a sprinkling of 

barley throughout the crop and small patches of & variety of weeds in a few crab- 
holes where the crop had been drowned out. Red rust was plentiful in the plants, but 
the grain was not injuriously affected, except in the small, second-growth heads. There 
was a sprinkling of a dark-headed wheat throughout the crop, but on the whole it 
was nice and true to type. There was some noticeable variation in the regularity 
of the crop, due to changes of soil type, and some of the heavier portions had lodged, 
but it was fairly even, nevertheless. 

In 1928 the land on which the crop was grown was still unbroken pasture land 

carrying black-grass tussocks, and this was fallowed during 1929. The block was 

ploughed about 4in. in depth in July, harrowed down in August, cultivated twice ia 
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Beptember and twice in October, and cultivated and harrowed in April. In the third 
week in May 751bs. of seed was drilled in to the acre with 701bs. superphosphate 
(45 per cent.). 

The fact that the land had been grazed by sheep for many years and was carrying 
its first cultivated crop must have played some part towards the production of such a 
good block of wheat, but the cultivation, leading as it did to the reconsolidation of 
the land, was a very important factor, and Mr. Cliff is to be congratulated on this 
highly creditable exhibit. 

T. W . Koenfeldt, Greeiwoik . — It was a block of crop composed in part of Late Gluyas 
and the remainder of Ford with which Mr. Roenfeldt secured first prize in the Central 
District Crop Competition. Both varieties were nice and free from weeds, except that 
there was a sprinkling of oats in the Late Gluyas, quite a lot in the Ford, and a little 
barley was found in each. The Late Gluyas carried a fair amount of red rust, still the grain 
was really good, while the Ford appeared to be disease free. The two kinds were nice 
and true to type, containing only a light sprinkling of strangers. At the time of 
judging both varieties were shedding some grain and patches of the Ford had lodged 
rather badly. Just as they ripened they must have been lovely crops, but the shedding 
and lodging had rather tended to spoil them. 

The land carrying the competition crops had been worked on the bare fallow-wheat 
rotation for a number of years. In 1929 it was ploughed with a mouldboard plough 
in Juno- July, harrowed down in August, cultivated in September, cross -cultivated in 
October, harrowed in December, cultivated in January, and harrowed in April. It was 
then prepared for seeding, and in mid- June 901bs. of seed were drilled in to the acre 
with superphosphate, one portion receiving 2cwts. of 48 per cent, and the remainder 
lOOlbs. of 100 jM?r cent, per acre. 

Otiikk Entries {in Alphabetical Order). 

11. E. Aid* nh oven, Arthurton (Sepoy). — At one time this crop of Sepoy, which won 
the Northern Yorke Peninsula (hop Competition, promised to yield over 45bu«h. per 
acre, but although it was not seriously diseased, it matured with unnatural rapidity, 
and the grain was so badly pinched as a consequence that the returns were appreciably 
reduced. It was a fairly clean crop, still, wild oats were heavy in patches and there 
were just a few weeds of other kinds. A little red rust was noticeable, but not suf- 
ficient to lead to the “closing up M of the crop. The crop had a fairly heavy infes- 
tation of strangers. Although a little lighter on the limestone outcrop, this was a 
very even and regular crop. The original stirring and practically all the workings of 
the fallow were given with a spring-tine cultivator. The seeding was carried out 
during the first week in July, when 701bs. of seed were drilled in to the acre with lewt. 
superphosphate (45 per cent.). 

E. J. Beimke, Kimba (Gluyas). — This was a very clean crop of Gluyas which won 
the Buxton Crop Competition, as it only contained a few scattered plants of mustard, 
and only a single plant of barley was seen. Quite a lot of flag smut was found as 
well as a good deal of red rust, still the grain was not shrivelled in the least. There 
was too much admixture of other varieties and, except for that, it was a nice, fairly 
even crop, but rather on the light side. The laud on which the crop was grown was 
fallowed in July after having carried an oat crop the previous season and was sown 
iu May with fiOlbs. seed and 901bs. superphosphate (48 per cent.) per acre. 

Eagle Bros., Wandearah (Gluyas). — The Western Crop Competition was won by this 
crop of Gluyas, which was nice and clean except for the presence of a lot of barley 
and just a little of a few other weeds. There was a fair sprinkling of flag smut, but 
worse still was the presence of so much red rust, particularly on the late patches, 
that the grain was on the thin side. The crop was far from being true to type, and it 
was only fairly even, some patches being really heavy and had lodged, whilst some small 
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patches were rather light The land, which for some years has been worked on the 
bare fallow- wheat system, was disc ploughed in August, cultivated in October, and 
harrowed on several occasions. The seeding was done in June with 601bs. seed and 
601bs. superphosphate per acre. 

Mrs. F. Hartmann , Monarto South (Currawa). — -Mrs, Hartmann won the Southern 
Crop Competition with a crop of Currawa which was fairly clean, but the wild oats 
were heavy in places. There was a sprinkling of barley throughout the crop and a 
few other weeds. Quite a fair amount of red rust was present, but without pinching 
the grain. There was a little flag smut, and odd plants were affected with loose smut. 
There was a light sprinkling of strangers in the crop and the northern headland was 
not. Cut right out, and so there was a heavy sprinkling of a brown-chaffed wheat along 
this edge of the crop. Although there were some variations due to different soil 
types, this was a fairly even crop. The field has been worked on the three-course 
system of jmsture-fallow-wlieat for some time. The fallowing was done with a mould- 
board plough in June, harrowed in August, and then kept cultivated throughout the 
season with a spring-tine cultivator. The seeding was done at the end of June with 
601bs. seed and 1201bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre. 

Henderson Bros., Maitland (Ford). — This is the second year in succession that 
Messrs. Henderson Bros, have won the Mid-Yorke Peninsula Crop Competition, and on 
both occasions it was with a crop of Ford wheat. This year they exhibited a heavy- 
yielding crop which w r as really clean, containing only a few plants of several different 
weeds, the only bad one of which was drake. The whole crop was practically free from 
disease, there being only a few spots of red rust visible. There were too many strangers 
present to class the crop as being above fairly true to type. It was a fairly regular 
crop, producing good grain and in every way, except trueness to type, was a good 
competition crop. The field in which the crop was grown has been worked on the 
system of fallow-wheat-second cereal for several years, and after being ploughed the 
ftalldw was broken down with a cultivator, and was worked several times during the 
season with spring-tine cultivator and harrows, but particularly with the latter. Ninety 
pounds of seed were drilled in to the acre in early July with 1201bs. superphosphate. 

J. J. Honner, Sen., Brentwood (Currawa). — This crop of Currawa which was grown 
at Warooka, gained first place in the Southern Yorke Peninsula Crop Competition, and 
was a fairly grainy crop, but contained a lot of weeds, including a fair sprinkling of 
barley, and was also affected with bunt and a little red rust. There was a little 
admixture of other varieties, but the crop was fairly true to type. It was a fairly 
even crop and had developed really good grain. The three-course system of fallow- 
wheat-barley had been practised for some years, and in 1929 the fallowing was done 
in July with a cultivatdr; it was double-harrowed in both July and August, was culti- 
vated in October and March. Seeding was done about June 20th, when 901be. seed and 
lcwt, superphosphate were drilled in to the acre. 

A. J. A. Koch, Lameroo (Sultan and Gluyas). — The Chandos Crop Competition was 
won., by this crop of Sultan and Gluyas. The Sultan was a very clean crop with just 
a few isolated weeds, as was the Gluyas also, except that 'there was a sprinkling of 
barley right through it. A lot of red rust was on the Sultan, whilst the Gluyas had 
only a few spots visible, but both kinds ripened too rapidly, and as a conseqence the 
grain was really poor. Thd Sultan was nice and true to type and the Gluyas was very 
fair. The Sultan was the more even of the two, because the GluyaA contained some 
heavy, tangled patches. The land had been farmed on. the fallow-wheat-oats system 
tpr some time, The seeding was carried out during the first week in July, when 601bs. 
to 76lbs. of seed 'were drilled in with from 891bs. to lOOlbs. superphosphate (45 per 
cent.) per acre. 

f G. W. TrQCtjor, Yeelanna (Ford). — A nice block of Ford won the Flinders Crop 
Competition for Mr. Proctor, it being a clean crop except for hop clover, and spear 
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thistle, and small numbers of a few other weeds. There were a few patches of 
* i take-all ’ 1 and a little red rust, but the sample was good. It was fairly true to type, 
although a little brown-chaffed wheat was scattered throughout the crop. Despite the 
M take-alP ' patches, it was fairly even and regular. The system- of farming practised 
for some years on this block of land has been that of fallow* wheat -pasture. The seeding 
was done at the end of May with 601bs. seed being drilled in to the acre with 1201bs. 
superphosphate (48 per cent.). 

Sanders Bros., Ywrgo (Caliph). — This exceptionally clean crop of Caliph wheat, w&ich 
won the Bussell and Buccleuch Crop Competition, had hardly a single weed in it. Bed 
rust developed so rapidly in the crop as it approached maturity that the grain was 
very much shrivelled. There was a light sprinkling of other kinds, still, it was very 
fair as regards trueness to type, and it was fairly even and regular. The block ot 
land which carried the crop was still under mallee scrub in 1920, carried wheat in 
1927 and 1928, and was fallowed in 1929. The block was fallowed in July, and 

between that time and seeding was cultivated five times and harrowed once. During 

the first week in June 451bs, seed and 1301bs. superphosphate were drilled in to the acre. 

E. Smart , Gulnare (Ford). — For the third time in the past four years a crop of 

wheat grown on this farm has won the Mid-North Crop Competition, and this year’s 

crop of Ford again showed every indication of good farming methods. The crop was 
almost weed free, containing only a few very small patches of wild oata. There were 
a few spots of Ted rust, otherwise it was disease free. It was fairly true to type and 
was nice and even. Unfortunately, this otherwise well grown and very -attractive com- 
petition crop produced poor quality grain, because it matured so rapidly that it changed 
directly from the green stage to ripeness without developing that rich golden color 
which is characteristic of normal maturing. The land has been w r orked for some years 
on the simple system of fallow -wheat, and in 1929 the ploughing was done in the last 
week in June; it was cultivated in July, harrowed, cultivated, and harrowed in August, 
cultivated and harrowed at the end of September, bar-scraped at the end of January, 
cultivated in March and again in June. On about July 8th 851bs. of seed and 871bs, 
of superphosphate (48 per cent.) were drilled in to the acre. 

Only one other wheatgrower in the State (Mr. F. Coleman, of Saddleworth) has put 
up the wonderful performance of having had three crops in the Championship Wheat 
Crop Competition, which has only been conducted for the past four years. Such an 
achievement is a very clear indication that the farmers are outstandingly skilful as 
wheatgrowers, and their methods could with advantage be followed by others similarly 
situated. 


THE TRUSTEE TO TRUST. 

THE DUTY OF WILL-MAKING calls for every practicable precaution to ensure 
the prompt, efficient, and economical administration of your estate* 

FEAR OF LOSS IS REMOVED when this Company is chosen as your Executor. 
Its large subscribed capital guarantees SECURITY. Its experienced management and 
staff guarantees EFFICIENCY. Its perpetual existence guarantees PERMANENCE. 
ITS CONSTANT GROWTH IS THE PROOF OF GOOD SERVICE. 

— — ENQUIRE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. — — 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
38, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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NATURAL AND FEDERAL DISABILITIES OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, VIEWED AS AN ESSENTIALLY 
AGRARIAN STATE. 


[By Arthur J. Perkjns, Director of Agriculture.] 


( Evidence given at Adelaide before the Commonwealth Joint Committee on Public 

Accounts , \Jamary , 1931). 

South Australia is without exploitable Coal deposits, aud it follows that industries, 
social services involving the use of Power, Rail transport, and* incidentally costs of 
rural production, are in some degree controlled by those from whom Coal is procured; 
nor has it permanent running waters from which Power might be economically derived. 
Again, apart from Copper deposits which at present are lying dormant, Gypsum, Salt, 
and limited Iron Ore deposits, it lacks mineral resources of an$ great importance. 
South Australia has no natural forests of appreciable commercial value, and its only 
permanent watercourse is the lower reaches of the River Murray. The logical corollary 
to these natural disabilities is a present-day lack of population in proportion to territory 
effectively occupied, and it must be admitted that natural conditions, quite as much as 
the Federal tie, have compelled South Australia to develop, in the main, along agri- 
cultural and pastoral lines. But apart from these natural disadvantages, the cumulative 
pressure of 30 years ’ Federal fiscal policy upon rural production in South Australia 
has been very severe. The avowed aim of this policy has been industrial self-sufficiency 
of a handful of people, and it has operated very much to the disadvantage of South 
Australia, the solvency of which as a State is ultimately dependent upon its ability to 
export rural produce at a profit. I shall support this statement by the following 
considerations : — 

In the first place, it must be fairly obvious that a community depending so largely 
upon rural output for home expenditure and commitments abroad must, be economically 
able to face World competition and to accept World prices, coupled with corresponding 
parity for home consumption. In other words, without Iobs to itself it. must be able 
to sell in the cheapest markets. In such circumstances, its solvency would appear to 
rest upon corresponding ability of its primary producers to buy in the cheapest 
markets; nor is this possible except under the incidence of a revenue or low tariff 
policy. Unfortunately, from the standpoint of South Australia, and that of other 
rural States, Federal Fiscal policy has, from its inception, ; been one of High Tariffs, 
the height of which has progressively risen from period to period, culminating in the 
all but prohibitive rates of 1930. 

What have been the outstanding effects of this policy! It has assisted to build up 
two huge cities — Sydney and Melbourne — and in the process it has forced up costs of 
rural production to such an extent that it is 1 becoming increasingly difficult to dispose 
of Australian rural produce at a profit to producers on the markets of the World. 

Between 1901 and 1929 till population of Sydney rose from 487,900 to 1,238,660, 
and that of Melbourne from 494,129 to 1,018,200, that is to say, increases of 154 per 
cent, and 106 per cent, respectively over a period of 28 years. 

Again, the value of the yearly output of the factories of New South Wales and 
Victoria rose between 1907 and 1928 — a period of 21 years — from £66,924,646 to 
£309,868,401, representing an aggregate increase in value of £242,943,755, or 363 per 
cent, above 1907 values. 
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It would appear, therefore, that the factories of our two large cities have flourished 
exceedingly behind the High Tariff Wall of Federal Policy, but unfortunately, apart 
from* articles of Primary Production, such as Butter, Cheese, Flour, &c., their 
enormous and costly output has not proved exportable, and has in the main been 
reserved for Australian Home consumption. And however much their own private 
Interests may have been injured thereby, Australian consumers and users have been 
compelled to . purchase these locally manufactured articles at price® considerably in 
excess of World parity, with crippling results upon general Costs of Production. In 
this connection the following figures from the Commonwealth Year Book are illuminating. 
The total value of Commonwealth Exports for 1927-28 is given as £138,947,447, of 
which £134,158,348 represented Primary Produce and £4,789,099 manufactured articles 
other than primary products, or 3.4 per cent, of the' total only. Hence, the infinitesimal 
value of locally manufactured articles, other than primary produce, from the stand- 
point of our commitments abroad should be fairly obvious. 

The immediate effects of high tariffs would seem, therefore, to be that those on 
tho wrong side of the Tariff Wall are forced to pay considerably more than World 
parity for articles manufactured in their midst, and undeii a drag-net Tariff of the 
type we have recently experienced the cumulative result is an inevitable all ro|und 
increase in the cost of living, which in its turn leads sympathetically to progressive 
increases in tho cost of Wages. The latter then become responsible for further 
increases in the necessaries of life and industry generally, and are ultimately reflected 
in progressively increasing costs of Rural Production, upon which rests precariously at 
the present time the whole superstructure of the State. 

In the years that immediately succeeded the War, the insidious rise in costs of 
rural production was to some extent masked by a brief period of unusually high prices 
for rural produce. This period liaB now come to an abrupt end, and I hold firmly to 
the belief that an important, if not the main factor behind the crisis through which 
South Australia is passing, and indeed, to a less degree, the Commonwealth as a whole, 
is the fact that World prices for primary products no longer balance our artificially 
swollen costs of production. This unfortunate position is attributable both directly 
and indirectly to a relentless policy of prohibitive tariffs; and! since as a State we 
have not the advantages of the accumulated wealth of locally protected manufactures, 
and have to pay toll to the industrialised States for the necessaries of life and 
industry y tho Federal Government cannot, in my opinion, escape the responsibility for 
a position very largely of its own creation. 

The time at my disposal does not permit of a detailed examination into Costs of 
Production of the various phases of rural activity, and I shall have to content myself 
with a few typical examples with which I am familiar. 

Wheat, because of its ready adaptability to our conditions of climate and soil — and, 
prior to Federation, it could have been added to our economic conditions as well — 
Wheat looms very large in the history of the State. Indeed, together with Wool, we 
may be said to owe to it whatever development w r e have hitherto attained to. It follows, 
therefore, that anything relating to its Costs of Production is of paramount importance 
to the State, and indeed to a less degree to the Commonwealth as a whole. Unfor- 
tunately, the determination of a mean figure applicable to the State as a whole is an 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, proposition; these costs must necessarily vary 
from district to district, from farm to farm, and even from season to season on one 
and the same farm. Nevertheless, in existing circumstances, I do not believe that 
anyone could be found with any real knowledge of the question who would maintain 
that 2s. per bushel and less on the farm could possibly meet current costs of pro- 
duction. I have been responsible for a Government Farm (Turretfield) which for nine 
successive years has been run from its own revenues without the assistance of a Govern 
ment grant, and during} the course of which all expenditure has been submitted to 
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detailed analysis. I append, as a contribution to the subject, itemised statements of 
actual Costs of Production of Wheat over eight successive seasons, during the course 
of which the mean yield per acre was 19.64bush. 


Mean Costs Incurred. 

Per Per Per- 

Aore. Bush. oeatage, 

£ s. d. e. d. % 


STATEMENT “ A” 


Preparation of Fallows to March 31st 
Seeding Operations 

.. 0 

19 

9 

1 

0 

20-8 

.. 1 

S 

4 

1 

2 

24*7 

Harvest Operations 

.. 0 

IB 

9 

0 

10 

17-7 

Incidental Expenditure 

Interest on Working Capital 

.. 0 

11 

9 

0 

8 

12-6 

.. 0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

7-4 

Rent (18 months) 

.. 0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

16*9 

Inclusive Costs 

.. 4 

14 

8 

4 

10 

100*0 • 

STATEMENT 

“ B.” 






Wages (direct and indirect) 

.. 1 

3 

8 

1 

3 

25-tt 

Use of Horses 

.. 0 

16 

6 

0 

9 

17*4 

Use of Implements 

.. 0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

6 *f> 

Seed 

.. 0 

8 

10 

0 

5 

9*4 

Purchase of Essential Material 

.. 0 

12 

4 

0 

8 

13*0 

Incidentals 

.. 0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

4*4 

Interest on Working Capital 

.. 0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

7*4 

Rent (18 months) 

0 16 

0 

0 

10 

16*9 

Inclusive Costs 

.. 4 

14 

8 

4 

10 

1000 

STATEMENT 

“ C ” 






Interest on Land and Improvements 

.. 0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

16*9 

Interest on Working Capital 

.. 0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

7*4 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant 

.. 0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

9-5 

Wages (exclusive of depreciation on living 






quarters) 

.. 1 

2 

9 

1 

2 

24*1 

Purchase of Essential Material 

.. 0 

12 

4 

0 

8 

13*0 

All other costs 

.. 1 

7 

6 

1 

4 

29*1 

Inclusive Costs 

., 4 

14 

8 

4 

10 

100*0 


I lay no claim for these costs that they are necessarily representative of South 
Australian mean conditions. They are, however, the only authentic ones at present 
available, and I do claim that for a mean average yield of 19ibush., and on a farm 
on which the land is heavy to till and management and labor are paid for in Cash, 
Costs both per acre and per bushel are reasonably accurate. These costs imply that on 
a farm wholly worked by the owner and his family, Wheat at 4s. lOd. per Bushel, 
besides yielding reasonable interest on Capital invested and providing for depreciation, 
leaves to the farmer and family a Labor Income at the rate of £1 3s.. 8d. per acre 
under Wheat, or of Is. 3d. per Bushel reaped. Two shillings a bushel, on the other 
hand, would pay neither interest, depreciation, nor wages, but on a 19$bush. harvest 
would suffice to meet all other costs. 

It is true that in many parts of the State the rental /value of the land is less than 
at Turretfield and tillage operations less costly, but, on the other hand, mean yields 
per acre are also correspondingly lower. Hence, whilst mean costs per acre would cer- 
tainly be lower — possibly as low aa £3 — there would be little or no difference in mean 
costs per bushel; a 12bush. crop costing £3 per acre would Represent a corresponding 
cost of 5s. per Bushel. 
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Finally, I shall add that most of the items included in the Costa of Production of 
Wheat admit of appreciable reductions under a policy of Low Tariffs. Indeed, I am 
prepared to go as far as to say that if Port Adelaide were a free port, even Wheat 
at 2s. a Bushel would not necessarily prove a losing proposition. 

In 1913 I had occasion to put on record current values for farm machinery, essential 
material, tools, See. These values are shown below in contrast with corresponding 1939 
figures: 



£ 

1913. 
s. d. 

1930. 

£ 8 . d. 

Percentage 

Increases. 

% 

Essential Farm Machinery 

. . . 518 

17 

0 

826 

19 

4 

59-4 

Farm Harness 

. .. 21 

16 

9 

31 

1 

8 

423 

Miscellaneous Tools 

3 

9 

3 

6 

3 

1 

77*7 

Other material essential 
Wheat growing 

to 

. .. 91 

13 

0 

113 

7 

11 

23*7 

Totals 

. . . 635 

16 

0 

977 

12 

0 

53*6 


Hence, on the items indicated above alone, purchase costs since 1913 have increased 
by 53.6 per cent., and allowing 16 per cent, for Interest and Depreciation these 
Increases wonld represent on an average farm an additional yearly charge of £54 13s. 9d., 
or an additional cost of 4d. to 5d. per Bushel on a 3,000bush. Harvest. 

How heavily interest and depreciation charges weigh upon the farmer, and more 
particularly upon the farmer handling relatively small areas, was made clear in a 
recent inquiry which I made into Capital invested in South Australian Wheat Farming. 
Figures given below summarise the position, apart from interest on land or rent. 

Estimated Mean Interest and Depreciation on Improvements and Woiflcimg Plant on 
Farms of Varying Dimensions. 

Mean 

Assumed Interest 

Mean Areas. Mean Yield and 


per Acre. Depreciation 
per Bushel. 

Acres. Bush. s. d. 

Very Small Farms 287 18*87 2 2 

Small Farms 633 17*78 2 0 

Average Farms 988 14*05 1 11 

Large Farms 1,651 11*86 1 10 

Very Large Farms 3,077 10*00 1 9 


The above figures are based upon an inquiry into the position of 129 South Aus- 
tralian Wheat Farms. It will be observed that interest and depreciation charges on 
improvements and working plant are practically equivalent to current prices for Wheat. 
The uneconomic height to which these charges have attained is one of the consequences 
of a high tariff policy. 

In 1927 I had occasion to keep the accounts of a prominent Dairyman situated on 
the River Murray Reclaimed Swamp Lands, and notwithstanding the fact that for the 
year his Herd averaged more than, l,000galls. of Milk for every Cow in the herd, the 
inclusive Costs of the Milk produced were a shade under 9$d- per gallon. 

1 recognise freely that South Australia is not the only State dependent upon rural 
output for continued prosperity; and although this dependence may not be quite as 
great as our own, the Commonwealth might perhaps justly be described as a federation 
of rural States with two highly industrialised Cities. And the recent appeal of the 
Prime Minister for maximum Wheat Production throughout the Commonwealth may be 
accepted as a welcome federal awakening to the major importance of rural production 
in our Common Economic life. But unfortunately even in this matter of rural pro- 
duction we have special difficulties of our own which tend to place South Australia at 
a disadvantage relatively to the better endowed Sister States, and to these difficulties 
I propose now drawing attention. 
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It is a well recognised fact that over the bulk) of Australia Bainfall and its seasonal 
distribution dominate Crop Production and the relative abundance of grass or Livestock 
carrying capacity of the land. In this connection, out of territory 380,070 square miles 
in area, 310,660 square miles or 81.7 per cent, of South Australia receive less than 
lOin. of yearly Bainfall and lie therefore outside normal cropping areas. Correspond- 
ing percentages for land outside the lOin. rainfall line for Sister States are as follows: 
— Western Australia, 49.9 per cent.; New South Wales, .15.7 per cent.; Queensland, 
12 per cent.; whilst in Victoria and Tasmania a rainfall in excess of lOin. is received 
by each State throughout their respective territories. It must be clear, therefore, 
that in South Australia the available cropping area is very much restricted by unfavor- 
able rainfall conditions. 

Again, of the country receiving in South Australia lOin. and more of rain, a 
limited proportion only is suitable for agricultural operations. In this connection it is 
estimated that not more than 15,000,000 acres can be described as arable land, that 
is to say, 33.8 per cent, only of the! land receiving lOin. and more of rain and 6.4 per 
cent, only of South Australia’s total territory. 

Moreover, of our arable area in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 acres, or two -thirds 
of the total is “Mallee Land,” and as such of relatively low natural fertility. It is 
this fact that tends to keep our mean Crop yields at a relatively low level and to 
make it extremely difficult for at least 50 per cent, of our farmers to face artificially 
raised) costs of production, and their personal straits are reflected in the financial 
difficulties of the State. 

Another serious difficulty is the absence of good underground water supplies for 
Livestock and other purposes over the greater part of South Australia. This has 
rendered necessary the building up of costly reservoirs with attendant reticulation 
systems to meet the needs of an extremely scattered population, and the building and 
upkeep of these national works has been ai heavy burden on State finances. 

Our pastures generally and our hot, dry summers do not lend themselves generally 
to Dairying, except with the costly assistance of hand -feeding over six months of the 
year, and we have usually found ourselves compelled to import butter for home con- 
sumption over portion of the year. This disability has hitherto hampered our attempts 
at closer settlement. Apart from the very limited areas of Beclaimed Murray Swamps 
and portions of our Hills Districts, the only important tract of country likely to prove 
suitable for Dairying is situated in the South-Eastern Statistical Division of the State. 
Unfortunately much of the latter country is usually under water in Winter and has 
already involved the State in heavy expenditure for drainage, and is likely to cost 
a good deal more before the work can be( completed. 

It is true that we possess important tracts of country admirably adapted to fruit 
and vine-growing, whether under irrigation or conditions of natural rainfall. Unfor- 
tunately, the federal high tariff policy has forced up Costs of Production to such an 
etxtent that to-day it is no longer possible to market fruit and fruit products overseas 
to any great advantage. The unenviable position of the canned and dried) fruit 
industries is a case in point. To these might be added the stagnation of the Olive 
Oil industry, which is barely able to face foreign competition on the home market, 
although admirably adapted to local conditions of climate and soil, and which prior 
to federation appeared to be full of promise for the State. But with the cost of mere 
picking in the neighborhood of £5 a ton, it is little wonder that Olive growing is 
looked at askance by would-be growers. And it is analagous reasons that prevent us 
from developing a profitable overseas trade in Pig Products. 

.Finally, our high Bailway rates which are partly one of the consequences of the 
scattered nature of our land settlement and partly one of the consequences of a high 
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tariff policy, are very burdensome upon local rural production. These rates are 
relatively heavier than in neighboring States as the following examples will show: — 



Wheat. 

Superphosphate. 


1st 50 

1st 100 

1st 50 

1st 100 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 


Per Bush. 

Per Bush. 

Per Ton. 

Per Ton. 


d. 

d. 

s. d . 

a . d. 

South Australia 

2*97 

4*43 

5 5 

9 8 

New South Wales . . . . 

2-53 

3-89 

5 3 

7 0 

Victoria 


3*32 

3 8 

5 7 

Western Australia 

2-68 

3-54 

3 3 

4 1 


[ understand that the war ran tableness of some of the developmental expenditure 
incurred by the State within recent years has been questioned, and in particular 
expenditure incurred in the gradual development of Eyre Peninsula. 

In the latter connection it is necessary to draw attention to the fact that 00 per 
cent, of the area of the State lies to the West of Port Augusta, including Eyre Peninsula 
and its Northern hinterland, and 40 jjer cent, only to the east of the Port, including 
the earlier settled portions of the State. 

It seems to me unthinkable that any State could afford to leave idle more than 
f>0 per cent, of its effective area, when it was known that a large proportion of 
this was suitable for Sheep or Wheat, upon which the Eastern portion of the State 
had been effectively settled. Attention should be drawn to the fact that the greater 
part of the Peninsula wus covered with Malice or low' scrub and that the actual cost 
of clearing and development has fallen not upon the State, but upon the individual 
settler, and frequently to his eventual loss. Nor should it be forgotten that, however 
good the quality of the soil, Mai lee Blocks, reclaimed by individual settlers, cannot 
as a rule be expected to reach norma! farming conditions until at least 10 years from 
date of original settlement. Unfortunately, Settlers have been faced by a series of 
unfavorable seasons since early settlement and the State has been compelled to supply 
them with special assistance to enable them to keep on the land. The position has been 
further complicated by the settlement of Returned Soldiers on the only available 
Crown Lands of the State, and many of them have unfortunately proved unsuitable 
settlers. 

Tile main State developmental works are represented by a narrow' gauge railway 
line and an attempt to provide water to the central areas from the Southern end of the 
Peninsula. The expenditure involved was inevitable if the Peninsula were to be 
settled, and in my opinion with the eyes of land-hungry neighbors upon our sparsely 
settled areas no State could afford uot to attempt the settlement of more than one* 
half of its available area. It is probably true that public w f orks on the Peninsula do 
not at present pay interest and are therefore a burden upon taxpayers of the eastern 
half of the State. But with a complete knowledge of the Peninsula ami its conditions 
I am prepared to maintain that, given a fiscal policy more in keeping with the rural 
requirements of the Commonwealth than we have hitherto experienced, Eyre Peninsula 
should, in the course of time, be able to meet interest on any expenditure that may 
have been incurred on its behalf. I stated in evidence before an earlier Commission 
that between 1935 and 1940 the Peninsula should carry in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 
acres of Wheat, from which 15,000,000bush. might be expected, and that, its flocks should 
expand to from 1,600,000 to 1,800,000 Sheep. To these opinions I still adhere, with 
the addition that the Dairying and Poultry Industries arc also capable of important 
development over this area. 

D 
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The costliness of the Eiver Murray settlements lias also been criticised, and in some 
directions perhaps not without reason. Mistakes have no doubt been made, but could 
it have been otherwise in a national undertaking of this magnitude! Two factors have 
added very considerably to the costs incurred, namely: — 

(1) the hurried settlement of numerous Eeturned Soldiers anxious to resume 

normal civil life, which for sentimental reasons could not have been avoided, 
and 

(2) direct and indirect influence of a high tariff policy. 

I am of the opinion that in its attempts at settlement of Eyre Peninsula, and at 
development of the Eiver Murray Irrigation areas, particularly in relation to the settle- 
ment of Eeturned Soldiers, South Australia has undertaken national work of major 
importance, and that considering that the policy that has led to the enrichment of the 
industrial States has led to corresponding impoverishment of South Australia, it seems 
reasonable that the Commonwealth as a whole should assist this State to carry a burden 
which unfortunately it is no longer able to bear without outside assistance. « 

It is often stated that the countryside benefits from economic association with large 
centres of population, and whilst from the general viewpoint this is undoubtedly true, 
it cannot be said to apply to the association of essentially rural communities, such as 
South and Western Australia, with distant urban centres, such as Sydney and Melbourne, 
the home territories of which are amply adequate for the supply of all requirements. 
Unfortunately, the collection of Interstate statistics on the subject has been abandoned 
since 1909, and it is no longer possible to set out the actual position on the basis of 
exact figures. From inquiries that I have made, however, it would appear that the 
value, of our Interstate exports of Horticultural Produce for the 12 months ending on 
June 30th, 1930, did not exceed £170,000, and consisted chiefly ofl Oranges and 
Tomatoes consigned to the Melbourne Market. Our Wines and Brandies, on the other 
hand, have undoubtedly benefited from Federation, and now have an Interstate export 
trade of a yearly value varying from £500,000 to £750,000. But this is a very small 
set off to the value of the manufactured articles we are compelled by High Tariffs to 
receive from the industrialised States. Moreover, notwithstanding the federal agree- 
ment, the course of Interstate trading is not all plain Bailing; witness the uncomfortable 
position of South Australian Exporters of Eggs on the Sydney market, where special 
measures appear to have been taken to prevent them poaching on local preserves. 

The Federal disabilities under which South Australia appears to> me to labor may be 
summarised as follows: — 

1. Natural conditions have made pf South Australia an essentially rural State, and 
unfortunately she has been unequally yoked in a federation with two large States 
which have gradually expanded upon industrial lines. 

2. Federation has checked the development of local industries, and in some cases 
obliterated them. It has raised the cost of necessaries of life and industry, with cor- 
responding increase in costs of rural production, upon which our economic life is wholly 
dependent. Natural conditions compel us to sell in the cheapest markets and artificial 
ones to buy in the dearest. 

3. And to-day South Australia finds it almost impossible to market surplus agricul 
tural produce overseas at a profit to producers and to the State. 

4. The practical disappearance of taxable industrial wealth from the State has 
thrown the burden of taxation upon rural production and impoverished the State and 
its main producers. 

5. Even as a rural State, South Australia suffers in comparison with its better 
endowed neighbors. Over 81 per cent, of its territory lies outside the lOin. rainfall 
line and no more than 6.4 per cent, of its total territory is suitable for agricultural 
operations. Moreover, the major portion of the land in cultivation is “Mallee” land, 
and therefore of relatively low natural fertility. 

6. The absence of good underground water supplies has rendered ’necessary ccetly 
artificial supplies for both town and country, and has helped to inflate costs ^of rural 
production, both directly and indirectly. 
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7. Closer settlement has been hampered by Federal Fiscal Policy, with the result that 
we have been thrown back upon extensive farming and the normally low returns per 
acre which characterise this type of farming. 

8. Forty per cent, of the territory of South Australia is carrying the burden of 
three national undertakings of major importance, in which the Commonwealth is 
intimately concerned, namely: — 

( a ) tho development of Eyre Peninsula, which may eventually claim the position 
of a separate State. 

(&) the opening up of the River Murray Irrigation Areas, and 
(c) the settlement of Returned Soldiers. 

9. The limits of local taxation appear to have been reached, if not over stepped, 
and to remedy the position in which we find ourselves, I know’ of no alternative but — 

(a) a radical change in Federal Fiscal Policy towards low tariffs for revenue only. 

(b) substantial Federal grants enabling the State Government gradually to reduce 

local taxation, which eventually would be reflected in lower cost of rum) 
production. 

(c) Secession which would restore to us our liberty of action and enable us to 

work out our destinies on our own lines. 

I recognise that in ordinary circumstances my statement of our disabilities should end 
here, and that any addendum would be in the nature of an anti-climax. Quite recently, 
however, 1 happened to come across an article in the Nineteenth Century Magazine 
entitled “A Policy for Central Europe.” The article, which is by a former Minister 
of Agriculture of Czechoslovakia, is a reply to the suggestion that Europe should 
adopt a Federal Tariff Union. The position as pictured by Doctor Milan Hodza is so 
similar to our own that I take the liberty of adding a few extracts as an appendix 
to my personal statement: — 

If we imagine Pan-Europe as a Confederation with the tariff barriers raised, as 
a unitary customs area, then it is clear than Pan-Europe is not possible, and, even 
were it possible, that it could not be advantageous, and therefore not permanent. 
Europe is not an economic unilv. West-Europe, predominantly industrial, has 
other economic interests than the agrarian States of Central Europe. West- 
Europe has a surplus output of industrial products, we have a surplus output of 
agricultural products, and therefore we must make a distinction between what would 
benefit the international Capital invested in West-Europcan industry and what the 
farmer in Central Europe urgently needs. . . . 

‘ ‘ If Pan-Europe were to arise suddenly, sweeping away all the Tariff barriers, 
including the agricultural, we should be overwhelmed by the economic and financial 
power of West-European Industry. We should have Jill the disadvantages of a 
great customs area dominated by industry, and we should have neither the strength 
to resist nor the guarantee of an economic safeguard for agriculture. That would 
mean the pauperisation of agrarian States of Central Europe and the pauperisation 
of agrarian democracy itself. If the farmers of these States cannot safeguard 
their products, and the State cannot safeguard its small peasant landholders, that 
would mean that agrarian democracy would be shaken to its foundations in Central 
Europe, siuce the agrarian represents the only stable element. It would mean that 
the ground was cut away from under the feet of cultural development in Central 
Europe. We should be threatened by the danger of chaos which is to-day, in the 
neighborhood of Soviet Russia, altogether unthinkable. 

“That would be the effect of Pan-Europe as it is at present conceived organised 
from the standpoint of West-European capitalism and industrialism. It is for this 
reason that we must approach the question of international 1 rapprochement * by pro- 
gressing from the smaller problems to the greater, and not vice versa . Only in 
this way can Pan-Europe be made a reality, resting not on public manifestations 
of international enthusiasm, but on a real abolition of the economic friction 
between the different States.” 

There, it seems to me, speaks a man of far greater vision than the South and 
West Australian protagonists of Federation in the last century. We accepted federation 
and unified customs without taking thought of our special agricultural interests, and 
now w r e are suffering for the lack of thought of the Fathers of Federation and the 
“public manifestations” of federal “enthusiasm.” It is much to be hoped that in 
common fairness, future generations will not be permanently penalised for the hastiness 
and lack of foresight of their predecessors. 
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REPORT ON PIG FEEDING EXPERIMENTS AT ROSE- 
WORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


[By W. E. Birks, B.Sc., Agric., Principal, and S. E. WHICKKR, D.D.A., 
Livestock Assistant.] 


A further pig feeding test was carried out in the College piggery during the Spring 
of 1930, with the following main objectives in view: — 

1. To test the effects of the addition of a complex mineral mixture to the normal 

ration. 

2. To compare the relative effects of superphosphate in this mineral mixture^ with 

those of the chemically less active phosphatie materials, bonemeal, and 

ground rock phosphate. 

3. To compare the efficacy of a mixed grain ration with that of a single grain 

ration (viz., barley). 

4. To test the effects, economic and other, of allowing an unlimited food supply 

in self-feeders on the “free choice” principle. 

For the purpose of the experiment eight pens of four pigs each — pure Berkshires — 
were employed. The ages of these pigs at the commencement of the test ranged from 
19 weeks to 26 weeks and their live weights from 541bs. to 1481bs. Seven pens were 
housed in a rank of similar sties, built of cement concrete, measuring 8ft, by 16ft., half 



The Open Yard In which Pigs of Pen Ho. 8 wore Bun. 


covered in, and with the covered part floored with hardwood. All ordinary precautions, 
as to sanitation, the control of vermin, &c., were observed. Pigs of the eighth pen 
were run in a yard measuring 150ft, by 27ft., in which there was ^ an ample supply 
' of natural grazing. 
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The ration adopted as standard for this test (largely as a result of previous tests) 
was made up of the following constituents in the proportions shown: — Crushed barley 8, 
Crushed Wheat 4, Crushed Peas 2, Meatmeal 1, and green feed equivalent to approxi- 
mately four parts of dry matter. This is referred to below as the “standard ration , 1 r 
and in those pens which were given a limited supply of food it was fed at the rate of 
approximately 4ilbs. per day per lOOlbs. live weight of the pigs. 

The mineral mixture consisted of Charcoal 20 per cent., Salt 20 per cent., Sulphate 
of Iron 5 per cent., Epsom Salts 5 per cent., Sulphur 5 per cent., Bicarbonate of Soda 
5 per cent., Potassium Iodide | per cent., and Bonemeal, Superphosphate or Ground Bock 
Phosphate 40 per cent. This mixture was added at the rate of 31bs. per 100 of the grain 
ration. In the “free choicc' ,, pens the various grain constituents of the “standard 
ration” (and the mineral mixture when* given) were placed in separate hoppers of 
wooden self-feeders, which were replenished frequently so that all the foodstuffs were 
available to the pigs continuously. 

The details of the feeding of the eight pens are given below. 

Table I. — Showing the Diet Supplied to Eight Fens of Figs under Test . 

Pen No. Diet. 

1 Standard ration (without mineral mixture). 

2 Standard ration* mineral mixture, Superphosphate. 

3 Standard ration, mineral mixture, Rock Phosphate. 

4 Standard ration, mineral mixture, Bonemeal. 

5 Barley, mineral mixture, Bonemeal. 

6 Free choice, standard ration constituents (without mineral mixture). 

7 Free choice, standard ration constituents Bonemeal mineral mixture (also as 1 ‘ free choice ”). 

8 Free choice standard ration constituents, Bonemeal minera 1 mixture ( also as ‘ ‘ free c ho ice’ ' ), 

and open grazing in lieu of cut greenfeed. 

From the commencement of the test the pigs in the free choice pens obviously did 
better than the others, and their average consumption of food was approximately 30 
per cent. more. The rate of increase was eventually much greater in these pens than 
in the others, and these pigs were over fat before the others had reached bacon weight 
(1701bs. live). At the third weighing, i.e., six weeks from the commencement of the 
test, the mean weights in the free choice pens were all in excess of 1701bs., and for the 
purpose of this report the experiment is terminated at that point. The relative rate 
of fattening increase in each pen is shown in the table below. 


Table II. — Relative Rate s of Fattening Increase of Figs Variously Fed over a 

Period of 42 days. 



Mean Initial 

Mean Initial 

Mean Final 

Highest 

Individual 

Average 
Daily Gain 
in Weight 

Pen No. 

Weight. 

Age. 

Weight. 

Fortnightly 


Lbs. 

Days. 

Lbs. 

Gain. 

Lbs. 

per Pig. 
Lbs. 

1 

89-50 

132 

135-5 

28 

1-57 

2 

92*50 

160 

167-75 

31 

1-79 

3 

84-50 

142 

151-5 

35 

1-60 

4 

87-75 

150 

155-75 

30 

1*62 

5 

102*75 

175 

165-25 

2S 

1-49 

ti 

100-75 

151 

184-75 

38 

2-00 

7 

102-75 

149 

193-50 

36 

2-16 

8 

113-75 

182 

1S9-0 

32 

1-70 


From the above it will be seen that pens receiving the mineral in their grain ration 
(Nos. 2, 3, and 4) have each shown a more rapid rate of increase than in that deprived 
of minerals (No. 1). 

Similarly, in the free choice pens, No. 7, with access to the mineral mixture, shows a 
slightly higher rate of increase than No. 0 without minerals. 
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The differences are small, but the effects might have been more marked if the pigs 
had come to the test with a low mineral reserve. As a matter of fact, they had previ- 
ously been fed on a ration containing a full supply of minerals, and deprivation of this 
supply might have taken a longer period than was covered by the test to produce its 
full effect. 

With regard to the relative effects of superphosphate, ground rock phosphate, and 
bonemeal (pens 2, 3, and 4 respectively), it will be seen that the pigs receiving super- 
phosphate made a definitely more rapid increase by approximately 11 per cent. It can 
at least be said then that the superphosphate had no ill -effect, and as it is decidedly 
cheaper than bonemeal, it can apparently be definitely recommended for incorporation in 
mineral mixture for pigs. 



The Type of Self-feeder used in Pens Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 

The single grain ration, barley, in Pen No. 5, gave the lowest rate of fattening 
increase recorded, 1.491bs. per day, as against 1.62 in No. 4, the pen receiving mixed 
grains, but otherwise similarly treated. 

In the free choice pens, Nos. 6, 7, and 8, very rapid increases in weight were recorded, 
averaging approximately 21bs. per pig per day. 

An interesting feature of this test was the marked preference for wheat shown by 
these pigs. The total quantities of each constituent of the diet taken by each pen are 
shown in the table below. 

Table III. — Showing the Relative Proportions in which Various Constituents of the 
Viet were Selected by Pigs Fed on the **Free Choice 9 * System. 


Pen No. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pease. 

Meat Meal. 

Mineral 

Greenfeed 

(equivalent 

Total. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Mixture. 

Lbs. 

dry matter). 
Lbs. 

Lbs. 

6 

957 

43 

64 

28 

— 

70 

1,162 

7 

1,034 

22 

180 

45 

5 

70 

1,336 

8 

875 

144 

101 

9 

15 

(grazing) 

1,144 


The mean total quantity of food consumed by each pig was 3041bs., whereas each pig 
of similar weight in the pens receiving a limited ration consumed 23 libs. 
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A further point of interest shown in the above table is the very low consumption of 
minerals in both pens which had access to the mixture. This again may be due to the 
fact, referred to above, that the pigs came to the experiment well provided with minerals 
from their previous feeding. 

Turning now to the economic aspects of the test, calculations have been made of the 
mean quantities of food consumed in each pen per pound of increase in live weight 
and the cost of these foodstuffs. These details are shown in the next table. For the 
purpose of these calculations the following values have been assumed: — Wheat 3s. per 
bushel., barley 2s. per bushel, pease 5s. per bushel, meat meal 2d. per lb., mineral 
mixture: bonemeal 11s. 9d. per lOOlbs., superphosphate and rock phosphate Bs. 5d. per 
lOOlbs, green feed 10s. per ton, or 30s. per ton of equivalent dry matter. 

Table IV. — Showing Mean Daily Consumption of Foodstuff's and Mean Cost per Found 
of Increase in Live weight in Pigs variously Fed . 


Mean 



Average 

Daily Food 


Mean Lbs. 



Daily 

Consump- 

Mean Cost 

of Food 

Mean Cost 

Pen. 

1 ncrease 

tion per 

of Food 

to lib. of 

per Lb. of 


in 

Live- 

Pig (Dry 

per Pound. 

Gain. 

Increase. 


weight. 

Matter). 


Pence. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pence. 

Lbs. 

No. 1. 

Mixed grain ration Standard 







(no minerals) 

1-57 

4-78 

■050 

305 

1-98 

•> 

Mixed grain ration Standard, 







plus Superphosphate 
minoral mixture 

1*7.) 

5*85 

•620 

3*26 

202 

3. 

Mixed grain ration Standard, 







plus Rock Phosphate 
mineral mixture 

1*60 

5*85 

•620 

3*67 

2*27 

4. 

Mixed grain ration Standard, 







plus Bone-meal mineral 
mixture 

1*62 

5*85 

•630 

3-61 

2*28 

ft. 

Barley, plus Bone-meal 





1*91 


mineral mixture 

1*49 

5*85 

■486 

3-93 

6. 

Free Choice Standard Ration 






7. 

Constituents (no minerals) 
Free Choioe Standard Ration 

2 00 

6-91 

•624 

3-46 

2* 16 


Constituents, Bone-meal 
Mineral Mixture 

2*16 

8*07 

•678 

3*74 

2*53 

8. 

Free Choice Standard Ration 







Constituents (open grazing). 
Bone-meal Mineral Mixture 

1*79 

7*24 

•614 

403 

2-47 


Means 

1*75 

6*30 

•615 

3-59 

2*20 

It will be seen that Pen No. 7, 

which 

showed the most rapid 

increase in 

live weight, 


also shows the highest cost of production. The rate of feeding, viz., 81bs. per day per 
pig of an average weight of approximately 3451bs. over the whole test, may therefore 
be regarded as somewhat excessive. 

On the other hand, Pen No. 6, with an increased daily consumption of food of over 
lib. per pig per day as compared with Pens Nos. 3 and 4, shows a lower cost of pro- 
duction per pound increase. 

Pens Nos. 1 and 5, which show the lowest rates of increase, show also the lowest pro- 
duction costs. This, in the case of Pen No. 5, is, of course, due to the relatively low 
cost of barley, and in Pen No. 1 the result may have been influenced by the relatively 
younger age and lower weight of the pigs in this pen. This was an unfortunate 
discrepancy which seemed inevitable at the time, but resulted in this pen requiring a 
smaller ration. The pigs were also, no doubt, at a more suitable age than the others for 
rapid fattening. 

The actual results of this test, however, appear to show that: — 

1. The feeding of a complex rich diet (as compared with a single grain ration) 

well provided with minerals, and 

2. The supply of an unlimited amount of food, 
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have each, in /turn, been factors in increasing the cost per pound of increase in live 
weight. This increase in cost, however, is probably offset to some extent by the rapidity 
of fattening, and it has been shown that mean increases of approximately 21bs, per pig 
per day may be achieved by the intensive methods of feeding employed. 

Assuming that the normal fattening process for bacon pigs consists of increasing the 
live weight from 501bs. to 1701bs., the time required for this, at a rate of ljlbs. per day, 
is 80 days, while at 21bs. per day it is 60 days, and the increased cost (comparing 
Pens Nos. 5 and 6) is approximately 2s. 6d, per pig. Or, basing calculations upon a 
comparison of the results in, Pens Nos. 2 and 5, a saving of a fortnight in the assumed 
normal fattening process might be expected at an extra cost of Is. Id. per pig. 

The shortening of the fattening period represents a quicker turnover and a reduction 
in general Tisks, but the value of these advantages depends upon the circumstances in 
any particular case. 

Further, comparing Pens Nos. 5 and 8, the additional cost of 5s. 7d. per pig for 
food in No. 8 is offset by a fortnight’s less fattening time, a reduction in labor for 
attention by cleaning out once in week in No. 8 as compared . with daily cleaning in 
No. 5, and feeding three times a week instead of twice daily. The labor of cutting 
and carting green feed is also eliminated and the initial outlay for buildings is less 
when pigs are run in the open. 

Summary. 

In so far as definite results may be derived from a single test of this sort they appear 
to be as follows: — 

1. Feeding pigs on a rich mixed diet, as indicated above, at the rate of 4 Jibs, per 

day per lOOlbs.. live weight, with a suitable mineral mixture containing super- 
phosphate and other ingredients as shown in the text may be expected to 
result in daily increases of up to lflbs. per pig per day. 

2. The rate of fattening may be increased to 21bs, per pig per day by supplying 

51bs. to 5 Jibs, of food per lOOlbs. live weight. 

3. The mean rate of consumption of food per pound increase in live weight has 

been approximately 3 Jibs, and the mean cost of producing a gain of lib. 
live weight has been 2Jd. on the scale of prices indicated in the text. 

4. The addition of the more expensive ingredients of the ration, such as pease and 

meat meal and the increased rate of feeding have together increased the cost 
of food by from id. to Jd. per lb. of increase in live weight, but have 
reduced the time required for fattening by from 16 per cent, to 25 per cent. 

5. The system of “free choice ’ ’ feeding on green pasture, though slightly more 

expensive so far as food costs are concerned, has a good deal to recommend 
it, having regard to the quick fattening and the reduction in labor costs 
and the more simple equipment of building required. 

6. Finally, bearing in mind the preferences indicated by the pigs in the free choice 

pens and the current trend in grain prices, an economical ration for pigs at 

the present time appears to be a dry crushed mixture of grains in the 

following proportions: — 

Wheat . . 1 . 5 parts 

Barley .... 4 parts 

Pease .... 1 part 

Meat meal should be added (in the absence of skim milk) at the rate of 4 parts per 
100 of the above mixture and a superphosphate mineral mixture (such as that, indicated 
above) at the rate of 1 Jibs, per 100, together with whatever green feed may be available. 


ERADICATION OF YAOOA, 

Referring to the experiments with the eradication of Yacea, reported in the January 
issue, Mr. R. Hill states that on page 635 of that issue the quantities should be If tins 
instead of l}galls., as quoted. - «, 
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INSECTS OBSERVED ON CROPS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
DURING PERIOD JUNE, 1928, TO JUNE, 1930. 


[By J, Davidson, D.Sc., F.E.8., Waite Agricultural Beseareh Institute, 
University of Adelaide.] 


The following observations on insects found associated with agricultural and horti- 
cultural crops in South Australia form the first of a aeries of records which will bo 
published annually or biennially in future years. With the present list it is not 
intended to include all the species known to be harmful to crops in the State. The 
definite determination of the species concerned has not been .possible in some cases 
and such records are omitted. Additions will be given in later reports. 

It is hoped that in this way a complete record of thej occurrence ,of insect pests of 
crops in the State eventually will be obtained. The value of the records will depend 
upon adequate systematic observations being made, so that after a lapse of years the 
occurrence of important pests during different periods will be available for comparison. 
With the active co-operation of the officers of the Department of Agriculture such records 
are assured and valuable data will be accumulated. The relationship between weather 
conditions and outbreaks of insect pests is a question of great importance in agricultural 
entomology and systematic records over a series of years are necessary before any 
serious attempt can be made to interpret this relationship. Detailed records of the 
behavior of the more important insect pests from year to year will yield important 
information regarding the distribution and seasonal prevalence of these insects. 

The recorded notes on the different species are necessarily brief in the present sum- 
mary. Modifications may be made in later reports so as to include new observations 
of interest to growers and any special new features regarding control measures. It is 
felt, however, that it is best to defer this until a more complete list of the economic 
insects of the State has been obtained. 

Owing to climatic differences in various regions of the State, chiefly due to altitude and 
rainfall, it is considered desirable to make references in many cases to the particular 
districts to which the records refer. In the case of horticultural crops the seven dis- 
tricts referred to in the annual report of the Chief Horticultural Instructor, dated 
October 10th, 1929, and September 26th, 1930, are used for convenience. 

Sincere thanks are due to the Director and stafP of the Department of Agriculture 
for the helpful assistance they have afforded me in many ways. The active interest 
taken in the matter by Mr. G. Quinn* Chief Horticultural Instructor, 'and his field 
officers has been invaluable. The observations on insect pests contained in the periodical 
reports of the horticultural instructors in the various districts have formed the basis 
of the present survey. 

Thanks are also due to Mr. A. M. Lea, Entomologist at the Adelaide Museum, for 
his unfailing courtesy and assistance in identification of specimens. 

1. Cereal Crops. 

White grebe* * ( Scar&baeidae ) caused damage in small areas to oats and barley 
in Yorke Peninsula during spring of 1929. (See Davidson, J., Joum. Agria., South 
Australia, 1930, vol. 34, p. 224). 

The weevil (Polgphrades laetus Black.) was recorded as feeding on wheat plants in 
the Telia district in September, 1929. 

The oat eelworm ( Eeierodera sdhachHi Schro.) occurred on roots of wheat, oats, and 
barley in several districts during the winter months in both years. These nematodes 
cause m abnormal development of the roots, particularly of: young plants, growth being 
cheeked; (gas Davidson, 1936, Joam. Agric., South Australia, vol. 34, 378-335, and- 
A* B. Hickinbotham, vol. 34, 386-392). 

b 
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II. Pasture and Forage Crops. 

The clover springtail 'or lucerne flea (SminthuPus viridig Linn.) is a serious pest of 
lucerne on the irrigation flats in the Murray Bridge district during May to October. 
It also occurs widely throughout the better rainfall areas of the State, especially on 
Subterranean clover (TrifoUim satoterraneum) and lucerne. It is also common on 
many garden plants and weeds, particularly the introduced Cape weed ( Cryptostemma 
oalendulaceum) . “White grubs ” were prevalent in pasture areas in the South-East 
during spring of 1928 and 1929. The boll worm ( Heliothis obsolete Fabr.) occurred 
on lucerne in early summer in 1929 and 1930 in Mid northern districts. (See paper by 
A. M. Lea, Joum . Agric South Australia, 1928, vol. 31, pp. 608-615). The blue 
Lycaenid butterfly (Zizmia labradus Godart) was present in large numbers in lucerne 
areas at Booborowie (Mid-northern district) during February, 1930. In some cases 
the larvae had eaten into the base at the flowers, which consequently failed to set seed 
pods. 4 

The red-legged earthmite (Penthalcus destructor Jack) was present in the Riveiton 
district in a local garden in July, 1928 and 1929, but did not occur in a serious 
epidemic form. It occurs in other areas of the State. (See W. C. Johnston, Joum. 
Agrip., South Australia, 1930, vol. 34, p. 283). The correct I name of this pest is 
stated to be Halodytaeus destructor Tucker. (See Joum. Comm. Council Sci. Ind. Res., 
1930, vol. 3, p. 190. 

III. Field and Market Garden Crops. 

The potato moth (Pthoromaea opereulella Zeller) was active in Mount Gambier area 
and Glencoe during March and April, 1929, being also severe M Southern districts. 
Cut worms (Agrotis mwnda Walk.) caused damage to roots of strawberry plants in the 
Adelaide hills, and also “white grubs.” Commercial, napthalene worked into the soil 
between the rows at the rate of 3ozs. per square yard gave relief. The cauliflower 
riddler (Plutella maculipennis Curt. (P. cruciferarum Zell.) caused damage to cabbage 
and cauliflower in Southern districts. The boll worm (Heliothis obsolete Fabr.*) occurred 
on tomatoes in the Mount Lofty district during November, 1928, and in Southern 
districts during March and November, the larvae eating into the fruit. 

The tomato weevil (Desiantha noevva Lea.) occurred on tomatoes in Adelaide district 
during October and November, 1929, and the cockchafer beetle (Isodon pecuarkbs) 
was found eating tips of tomato plants at Port Pirie in October, 1929. The banded 
pumpkin beetle (Aulacophoro liUaiis Boisd.) was active in some gardens on the 
Adelaide plains in November, 1929. The black carnation thrip (FramJcUniella msularis 
Franklin) occurs on tomato plants and on the flowers of many other plants during 
summer. (See J. Davidson and J. G. Bald, Bull. Entom. Research, 1930, vol. 21, 
pp. 365-385). This insect does not directly damage the tomato plant, but it has been 
shown under experimental conditions that the species can transmit spotted wilt disease 
of tomatoes, and is therefore to be considered as an important pest. (See G. Samuel, 
J. G. Bald, and H. A. Pittman, Com. Council Sci. Ind. Res., 1930, Bull. No. 44). The 
mite (Phyllocoptes lycopersici Tryon) occurs on tomato plants, causing a brown dis- 
coloration of the stem and leaves. White fly (Trialeurodes vaporarium Westwd.) was 
troublesome in tomato glasshouses in districts round Adelaide in' both years 
Aphides . — The strawberry aphis (Capitophorus fragariae Theob.) was recorded from 
strawberries in the Mount Lofty district in March, 1929, but disappeared by the end 
of April. The parsnip; aphis (Cavarietla pastinaoae Linn.) and f also (C. aegopodHA 
Scop.) were recorded from parsnips in the Mount Lofty area and on Adelaide plains 
during November and December, 1929. The green peach aphis (Mysu» pereioae Sulzer) 
occurred on cabbages, cauliflowers, and swedes in Southern districts and Adelaide 
plains, also on Mount Lofty ranges. The cabbage aphis (Breviooryne brassioae Linn.) 
was also prevalent on cabbage in several districts. The black bean ‘aphis (A, rutmtitis 
Linn.) occurred in November, 1929, in South-East and also Southern districts* A 
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subterranean aphis occurred in large numbers on rhubarb and roots of Chenopodium sp. 
in Basket Range in October, 1929. It appears to be the same as Pemphigus betas 
Doane or a closely allied species. 

The bulb mite {PMssoglyphus hyacinthi Banks) was found infesting bulbs in Mount 
Lofty district. 

IV. Fruit Crops and Vines. 

Codlin moth ( €ydia pomonella Linn.) was severe in some districts on apples during 
February and March, 1929. Observations on captures in bait traps by Mr.] J. B. 
Harris in the Northern districts showed that the first big flight occurred in that district 
during first week in November, as was the case in the three previous years. There are 
two full broods and may be a partial third brood. Late attacks in March, 1929, were 
noted in some orchards in Southern districts. Pears were reported to be slightly 
attacked in some orchards in Adelaide plains and more severely in the Lower Murray 
Valley. A small attack on walnuts was recorded in the Southern district in March, 
1929. Mr. R. Fowler (Bull. No. 243, Dept. Agric., S. Australia, 1930) has given the 
results of experimental tests carried out at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard. 

The light brown apple moth ( Tortrix postvittana Walk.) was present in normal 
numbers during November, 1929, in Northern and Central districts. 

The boll worm ( Heliothis obsoleta Fabr.) was found boring into young apples at 
Brighton at end of November, 1929, and also eating the tips of young shoots, doing 
considerable damage. Apricots and plums were similarly attacked. 

The apricot borer ( Cryptophaga umpunctata Donovan) was observed in November, 

1929, in Southern districts. The vine moth ( Agarista glycine Linn.) was prevalent in 
April, 1929, in South-Eastern district. The orange butterfly ( Papilio anactns Macleay) 
occurred in fair numbers at Mypolonga during March, 1930. 

The cherry and pear slug ( Caliroa cerasi Linn.) was severe on pears in March and 
December, 1929, in Southern districts, and active on pear and hawthorn the following 
month on the Adelaide plains. 

The apple root borer ( Leptop # rhizophagus Lea) has caused considerable damage in 
apple orchards in the Wirrabara district, and L. robuslns Oliv. is present in some 
orchards in the Mount Lofty ranges. 

The curculio beetle ( Otiorhynchus crib mollis Gyll.), a general feeder on foliage and 
twigs of fruit trees, was much in evidence during March, 1929, in South-East, Central, 
and Southern districts. It caused much damage in the latter district in February, 

1930. In December, 1929, an area of young vines near Adelaide was severely attacked. 

( See paper by A. M. Lea, Jonim. Agr ., South Australia, 1927, vol. 30, pp. 582-598). A 
flight of cockchafers ( Eeteronyx sp.) occurred on an acre of two year old vines near 
Angaston in October, 1929, causing much damage. An outbreak of the bug ( Oxycarcnus 
lactuosus Mont, et Sign.) occurred at Greenock in January, 1929, the pest swarming 
over an area of young vines. 

Aphides . — The green peach aphis (Mjysrus persicae Sulzer) was unusually severe in early 
summer of 1928 and caused much damage to peach, apricot, and nectarine trees. The 
damage was not so serious in 1929. This pest lives on a wide range of plants throughout 
the year, and only a few sexual forms have been observed on the orchard trees in the 
autumn. A few sexual females were found on peach trees at Blackwood State Orchard 
on May 8th, 1929, and stem females from the eggs were found about the middle of 
the following September. ( See experiments by R. Fowler, Journ . Agr. t South Australia, 
1930, vol. 34 , pp. 62 - 63 ). 

The black peach aphis (Awur aphis persioae-niger Smith) was particularly prevalent 
in some districts in 1928 , but occurred only in normal numbers during 1929 . The 
species is readily controlled with insecticides. 

The pear root aphis ( Eriosoma lanugmosupn Ht g.) caused the loss of some nursery 
pear stocks at Balhannah. It occurs on roots of 'established pear trees in some 
orchards in Adelaide hills. ( See Davidson, J., Journal of Agriculture, South Australia 
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1929, vol. 32, p. .798). The woolly apple aphis ( Erioaoma lanigerum Hausm.) is generally 
distributed. It was particularly noted in orchards in Mount Lofty ranges and Southern 
districts in March, 1929, and again during August to December, but was cheeked by 
heat in January. Aphelmm mali Hald., which has now been distributed to various 
districts from Blackwood Experimental Orchard chiefly through the active interest of 
Mr. R, Fowler, the Manager, is becoming established in certain districts. It is in 
evidence in orchards at Kangarilla, in the Coromandel Valley, and some orchards in 
the Adelaide hills. In April, 1929, it appeared to be established at Kybybolite. 

The black cherry aphis ( My bus cerasi Fab.) was prevalent in the Millicent district 
in December, 1929, but the attack was checked by the heat in January. 

The melon aphis (Aphis gossypU Glov.) occurred in numbers on apricots and 
nectarines in a garden at Brighton in December, 1929, being present also on a wide 
range of plants, including Vioia calcar at a, V. tetrasperxma, and Penstemons. 

The orange aphis (Aphis tavarcsi Del Guerc) was noted in Southern districts in 
November, 1929. Toxoptera aui'cntii Koch, also occurred in small colonies on 'orange 
and lemon trees. 

Scale Insects (Ooccidae). — Scale insects on citrus, chiefly Red scale, are controlled by 
means of the efficient organisation of the Horticultural Department for fumigating 
infested areas. (See article by C. H. Beaumont, Joum. Agric ., South Australia, 1930, 
vol. 33, pp. 618-624). 

The dark-brown olive scale (Saissetia oleae Bernard) was more prevalent than 
usual in 1929 on Adelaide plains. It was present to a less extent in Southern districts. 

Red scale (Chrysomphalus aurantti Maskell) occurs in the Adelaide area. It was 
found in one orchard at Beni in September, 1929, and also noted on two properties at 
Renmark in April, 1930. The parasite Aphelinus diaspidis Howard was recorded as 
parasitising red scale freely in an orchard at Yankalilla in 1928. 

The black scale (Chrysomphalus rossi Maskell) was noted on the lower Murray in 
July, 1929, and at Waikerie in May, 1930. In November, 1929, it occurred in Northern 
districts where it is not usually found. * 

The soft brown scale (Lccanium hespfridum Linn.) was noted on orange trees at 
Gawler in November, 1929. ( See note in jOwrn. A'gr., South Australia, 1929, vol. 33, 

p. 328). 

Mussel scale (Lepidosaphes uhni Linn.) occurred on old apple trees in Mount Gambier 
district. 

Red spider (Tetranychus sp.) and red mite (Bryohia sp.) caused damage in several 
districts, particularly on almonds, prunes, and plums. 

The dried fruit moth Plodia mterpunctella Hb. occurs as a serious pest of dried 
grapes after they are packed. (See J. G. Myers, Publication, Empire Marketing Board, 
No. 12, London, November, 1928, 36 pp.) The parasite Uabobracon juglandis Ashm.. 
has been found associated with the pest attacking the larvae. (See H. Showell, Joum. 
Agric., South Australia, 1928, vol. 31, pp. 1048-1056). Ephestia cautella Walk, has 
been observed in grape drying areas. 

V. Miscellaneous Observations. 

Larvae of the sheep nostril fly (Oestrus ovis Linn.) were recorded from the heads of 
twro wethers at Romeo in April, 1929. 

The larvae of Chlenias pini Tindale (Fam. Boarmidae) caused damage in plantations 
of Finns insignis at Mount Burr in, the South-East in the spring of 1928, but did not 
occur as a pest the following year. (See N. B. Tindale, Records of South Australian 

Museum, 1928, vol. 4, pp. 43-48.) 

Cutworms caused much damage to seedlings of Firms msigms at Kuitpo Forest in 
October, 1928, the seedlings being eaten oft at ground level. In December, 1929, older 
seedlings were also attacked at Happy Valley nursery, the tips iff the plants being 
eaten oft. 
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Larvae of the tiger moth ( Ardices gletigyni Le GuiL) occurred in large numbers in 
spring of 1929 in Brighton area ; they are destructive general feeders. The case moth 
( Thyridopteryx herrichi Westwd. caused much damage in a young plantation of 
Eucalyptus gomphdcephala at Streaky Bay in March, 1929. The seedling gum moth 
{Nola metallopa Walk.) was very active on young gum trees in Adelaide foot hills. 
The larvae of a small moth ( Musotima ochropteralis Guenee*) caused serious damage 
to maiden-hair ferns in a small fern house near Adelaide. The caterpillars were present 
in large numbers, eating the foliage and rolling portions of the leaves in which they 
pupated. The borer ( Cryptophagm unipunctata Donovan) caused damage to swamp 
oaks at Port Pirie. A number of larvae of the nvoth Stencta costigeralis Walk.* were 
found on a dry broom fence at Murray Bridge on October 7th, 1929. They lived on 
this dry material in a cardboard box, eventually pupating in a silken case covering 
themselves with frass and pieces of dried plant. Two moths emerged on December 17th. 
Larvae found feeding on dried herbarium specimens at Murray Bridge High School 
proved to be the dried fruit moth {Plodia interpunctclla Hub.), an unusual habitat for 
this moth. 

The Obttony cushion scale {leery a purfehasi Mask ell) occurred in Southern districts 
and in the Upper Murray district in July, 1929, but only in small colonies. The red 
bug {Dvndymus versicolor 17. Sell,) and the crusader bug {Midis prof ana Fabr.) com- 
monly occur on citrus trees, but no cast* of serious damage has been observed. 

The green cockchafer ( Diphucf plmla cnlaspidoides Gyll.) swarmed on young wattles 
in Southern districts in October, 1929. This species may on occasions attack fruit 
trees. Grubs of a weevil {Balanmus sp.) were found in a sample of acorns imported 
from Turkey for tanning purposes in March, 1929. 

Two species of beetles ( A phodius ambiguus Boli and Psummodius obscurior BL) 
were received from Port Pirie district, it being stated they were damaging pea plants. 
This association, however, was doubtless only a chance one and they were not the 
cause of the damage. Lagria (/rand is Gyll. was common; in the Southern districts. 
This species sometimes attacks soft fruits, but cannot be considered as a pest. 

The longicorn {Symphylctes decipirns Pa, sc.) was found affecting roses in the Brighton 
district in June, 1929, and also at Blackwood. 

The stag beetle {Lamprino sp.) was observed eating leaves of apricot tree near 
Brighton in December, 1929. 

A sporadic swarm of the minute Collombolan {Proisotoma minuta Schott.) occurred in 
a* tomato glasshouse near Adelaide on June 20th, 1929. The insects congregated in 
depressions of the soil, forming masses about drin.^ wide by jin. to $in. deep. The 
species is stated to damage seedlings, but no damage could be ascribed to them on 
this occasion, and they disappeared after a few days. 

* Identified by Mr. N. B. Tindale. 
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SUMMARY OF PLANT DISEASE RECORDS IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA FOR THE TWO - YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30th, 1930. 


[By G. Samuel, M.Sc., Waite Agricultural Research Institute, University 

of Adelaide.] 


The rather dry conditions experienced during the two years did not favor the develop- 
ment of fungus diseases. 

Cereals. — There was very little loss from Take-all ( Ophiobolm gramims) either year. 
Foot-rots caused by Fusarium culmorum and Helminthosporium sativum were deter- 
mined, but were not widely distributed. Leaf Rust ( Puccinia triticina) was rather 
prevalent, especially in 1928, but Stem Rust ( Puccinia graminis) was of little import- 
ance, although slightly more prevalent than usual in 1928. Flag Smut (Urocystis 
tritioi) is present annually in certain districts. Bunt ( Tilletia tritici) was very scarce 
in 1928, but rather prevalent in 1929. 

A seedling disease of wheat and oats (see Journal of Agriculture, S. Aus., 32, 40-43, 
three figs. (1928)), apparently caused by a specieis of Bhieoctoiua, was determined from 
several localities in the mallee districts. The disease usually occurs only in small 
patches, in which the seedlings are stunted and later die. 

Manganese deficiency disease of oats and barley seems to be somewhat more severe 
in dry seasons than in wet, on the special types of soil on which it has been found to 
occur. 

Field Crops. — Peas, grown in rotation with wheat, Buffer in some localities from a 
collar rot due to an undetermined fungus. Downy Mildew of peas ( Peronospora 
viciae ), and of lucerne ( Peronospora trifoliorum) were recorded for the first time, and 
also a wilt of lucerne due to Sclerotinia sp. 

Tomatoes. — Spotted wilt (virus) was very prevalent in outdoor crops in 1928-9, but 
less so in 1929-30. In many cases it has caused considerable losses of young seedlings 
in glasshouses also. Streak (virus), and root-rots, in which Vertioilliim albo-atrum 
and Colletotrichum atramentarium appear to be the most important fungi concerned, 
are present every year in a proportion of the glasshouse. Early Blight of the leaves 
( Macrosporium solani) and a leaf blight apparently caused by a species of Pleospora 
very closely related to, if not identical with, Fleospora herbarum, were noted in a 
few cases. 

A browning of leaves and stems due to a surface-feeding mite ( Phyllocoptes lyooper - 
sici) was also noted, both on outdoor crops and in glasshouses, but was not general. 

Vegetables. — Turnip mosaic and pink root of onions were present in certain dis- 
tricts. Silver Scurf of potatoes ( Spondylocladium atrovirens), Downy Mildew of lettuce 
( Bremia laotucae ), Leaf blight of carrot seedlings (Macrosporium oarotae ), a Botrytis 
nedhrot of onions, and a bacterial spot of beans, probably due to Phytomonas medica- 
ginis, var. phaseolicola , were recorded for the first time. 

Fruit and Vines. — A number of cases of injury among vines and fruit trees, especially 
stone fruits and citrus, occurred during the last two years as a result of increase in the 
salt concentration in the soil following the run of dry seasons experienced lately. Powdery 
Mildew ( Sphaerotheca panndsa ) was noted for the first time, causing a mildew of 
apricot and peach fruits in two cases on single trees. Black Rot ( Physalospora 
oydoniae ) caused severe limb cankers on apples in one orchard. Downy Mildew of vines 
( Plasmopara viticola ), which was recorded some years ago, has not been seen during 
the last three years. A case of Scaly Bark ( Psorosis ) of citrus was recorded for the 
first time. 

Ornamental Plants. — A yellows disease of Iceland poppies (virus) was fairly 
prevalent in suburban gardens. Shot hole of Antirrhinum (Heteropatella antirrhM, 
eonidial stage), a leaf spot of linden (Gloeospoiium tiUae) and a powdery mildew 
(Oidium) on nursery stock of Eucalyptus comuta were noted for the first time. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 

[By C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

The production of poultry and eggs is, at the present time, showing rapid expansion. 
For a number of years persons engaged in this form of production were rather scorned 
at, but during the last ten years the poultry industry has gradually forged its way to 
the front, until to day it is an industry that lends itself particularly to great expansion, 
especially in view of the present values of wheat and its by-products. 

When it is understood that the Australian, and particularly the South Australian, 
White Leghorn is pre-eminent in the world as an egg-producer, it can readily be seen 
what a wonderful asset the fowl is to South Australia, and the opportunity it offers 
for future expansion. Our somewhat despised White Leghorn hen of an average 
weight of 41bs. produces on the average of 14 dozen eggs a year, equivalent in weight 
of 211bs., or, in other words, she produces five-times her own weight in eggs. 

In stressing the possibilities of the poultry industry, figures supplied by the Govern- 
ment Statistician for the year ending June, 1930, show that the value of the industry 
to South Australia on present-day values is £950,542, and the total numbers of poultry, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys existent in the State as on June BOtli, 1930, were as follows: — 


Fowls 1,552,760 

Ducks 50,102 

GeeBe 16,555 

Turkeys 46,401 

or, a total of 1,665,618 head 


These figures offer more room for thought in the direction of the food consumed, and 
which is produced in our own State. It can be taken as a reasonable basis that each 
head of poultry, ducks, geese, turkeys, &c., consume 4ozs. of wheat per day per bird — 
whether in the form of wheat, or its by-products of bran and pollard — equivalent to 
approximately 2,500,000bush. of wheat per year. 

During the present times, business men are naturally looking for primary production 
which is going to bring the most finance into the country, and it is in this direction 
that poultry production is eminently suited. Taking the average price of wheat to-day 
the farm at 2s. per bushel — a very liberal estimate — has it ever occurred to com- 
mercial men that the conversion of this wheat into eggs would return 10s. per bushel? 
This estimate has been arrived at from long practical experience as a poultryman and 
as one who has been actively connected with the marketing of eggs. The average 
consumption of wheat per fowl can be taken as ljbush, per year, equivalent at present- 
day values to 3s. The ^average production of a flock of high daw White Leghorns 
can be put down at 12 dozen eggs per year, and taking present-day value of this class 
of egg at lOd. per dozen — which is a very conservative estimate — this production is 
equivalent to a return of 10s. for each 3s* worth of wheat fed to the fowl. These 
tJu* flghres should give thought for serious consideration. I know that in past years the 
jlyp poultry industry has been to a certain extent u looked down on, M but, personally, I 
have never wavered in my opinion that our poultry industry is destined to be one of our 
r greatest primary industries, * 
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In support of this conclusion, I draw attention to the rapid growth of the exports 
of eggs overseas. Any advancement in our primary industries is usually judged by 
our exports, and in this direction the poultry industry compares more than favorably 
with any other line of primary production. Five years ago the exports of eggs from 
Australia were practically negligible. For the past season, concluded in December of 
last year, nearly 200,000 cases of eggs — each containing 30 dozen — were shipped from 
Australia. South Australia's share of this total was 25,000 cases, which was just double 
the quantity of eggs shipped in the previous year — which was then a record year. In 
other words, our previous record exports were doubled in one season. If our other 
primary industries had made similar advancement to that made by the poultry industry 
during recent years, we would not find ourselves in our present unfortunate position. 
The 25,000 cases of eggs exported from South Australia during the season just con- 
cluded were valued at £50,000, and the total exports of eggs from Australia for a 
similar period were valued at £430,000. 

In addition to the overseas exports, South Australia is a large exporter of both 
eggs in the shell and egg pulp to the eastern States, the value of which is estimated 
at £150,000 per year. 

With regard to the production of poultry and eggs, either as a side line or solely 
as a means of livelihood, South Australia is fortunately situated. We have one of the 
finest climates in the world, both for the rearing and production of poultry; our utility 
strains of poultry are unequalled in any country; we have all the necessary foodstuffs 
practically at our door; it is not necessary for one penny to go out of the State either 
for plant,' equipment, stock, or food, and above all other considerations, we have a 
payable export Empire trade for all the eggs we are likely to produce in this country 
for generations to follow. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

HARVEST REPORT, 1930-31. 

[By W. R. Birks, B.Sc. (Agric.), Principal; T. A. Cole, D.D.A., Experimentalist; and 
L. W. Beaumont, R.D.A., Farm Superintendent.] 


Tlie season under review is the fourth in succession in which drought conditions have 
prevailed more or less. After the previous dry years and with practically no effective 
rains early in this season, it seemed reasonable to anticipate a break in the run of 
unfavorable conditions and a larger area than usual was sown. The rainfall for the 
year, however, amounted to only 12.85in., or 4.80in. below normal; only three other 
seasons since 1904 have been drier, viz., those of 1914, 1918, and 1919. The useful 
rain was 11.77in., and in the period referred to there have been seven seasons with less. 
The worst feature of the distribution of this season’s rainfall, however, was the light 
and scattered nature of the September falls, which amounted to less than half the 
normal. Ultimately about a quarter of the area sown failed, or at least gave yields 
which, even in the past, have been regarded as unrein unerative, and all average crop 
returns were below normal. Nevertheless, on certain areas of well worked fallow quite 
satisfactory yields were recorded — up to approximately nine bags of wheat, 12 bags 
of oats, and 2$ tons of hay per aero. In the aggregate, too, the grain yield of 3,267 bags 
in all, hay return 180 tons, and ensilage 286 tons, together represent the best harvest 
which has been taken from the College farm since 1925. 

In the table below are shown the figures summarising the gross returns for the 
year and those giving the comparison between this year’s average yields and the 
means of previous years: — 


Table I. — Stowing Crop Returns for 1930) and Average Yields per Acre in 
Comparison with Mean Yields. 


Crop. 

1930 Harvest. 

Mean Yields. 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Yield. 

Period. 

i 

! 

| Bush. Lbs. 

i 


Bush. 1 

Bush. Lbs. 


i 

Wheat 

4,718 1 

15 24 

1904-30 

17 1 

Oats 

3,757 l 

16 26 

1905-30 

23 6 

Barley 

969 | 

16 48 

1904-30 

24 38 

Pease 

357 i 

5 25 

* 1916-30 

9 50 


Tons j 

T. c. lbs. 


T. c. lbs. 

Hay 

179 1 

1 0 96 

1904-30 

1 18 48 

Ensilage 

286 : 

2 0 16 

1906-30 j 

5 18 7 


WEATHER AND RAINFALL. 

The first half of the year was practically devoid of useful rain. Until towards the 
end of June there had occurred only two rains which were, at all useful for ger- 
minating either weeds or t crop. By that time all seeding, with the exception of the 
major part of the wheat, was completed. Some of the crops were therefore infested 
with weeds and were further handicapped by the slow start. Oats, which germinated 
in the last week in April, remained practically stationary in growth for two months. 
Germination in the early sown crops was irregular and what growth occurred was 
stunted owing to the dry cold conditions of June. Twelve frosts were recorded in 
that month, while the rainfall for the half-year had been 2£in. as> compared with the 
normal — 7 fin. 
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July, on the other hand, was wetter than usual, free from frost, and provided 
unusually favorable conditions for growth. These conditions persisted for the first 
three weeks of August. All crops made rapid headway^ and a bounteous harvest 
seemed assured if subsequent rainfall had been but normal. From August 22nd, how- 
ever, there followed a period of seven weeks, during which showers were frequent, but 
almost all too' light to be of anyf service to the crops which ‘ 1 went back ’ ’ rapidly, 
especially those sown on stubble land. It was not until the fourth week of October 
that definite relief came in falls totalling 2£in. of rain. By this time some 200 acres 
of the oat crops sown on stubble land had ripened off prematurely and may be 
regarded as having failed. All crops on fallow were, however, enabled to mature, and 
about half the area sown still seemed capable of returning much above average yields. 
Two further setbacks occurred, however, in November. On the 3rd and 4th the worst 
of a series of gales occurred. This did serious damage to (the ripening oats and 
barley, which suffered to the extent of lObush. per acre, or more in some cases. The 
wheat, being later, escaped the thrashing effects of the gales, *but as no further rain 
of importance occurred during November the heads did not fill out normally, and the 
grain was more or less shrivelled and yields reduced in consequence. This effect was 
accentuated to a certain extent by light attacks of rust, favored by the frequent showers 
throughout the spring. 

Finally, weather conditions for harvesting were favorable, with one short break 
early in December, and the crops were taken off without serious interruption or further 
loss. 

The details of weather conditions and rainfall are shown in the tables below, together 
with certain records of previous seasons: — 

Table II. — Showing the Annual Bain fall at Roseworthy College , together with the 
“ Useful Rainfall” and the Percentage of “Useful” to Total Rainfall , the Total 
“Fallow Ramfall,” and the Means for the Seasons 1904-30. 


Year. 

Total Rainfall. 

44 Useful ” Rain, 
April 1st to 
November 30th. 

Percentage 

44 Useful ” to 
Total Rain. 

Fallow Rain, 
Previous 
August 1st 
to 

March 31st. 


1 1 

In. 

In. 

% 

In. 

1904 

14*70 

11-60 

79 

11*16 

1905 

16-71 

14*23 

85 

7*18 

1906 

19*73 

16*31 

83 

7*96 

1907 

15*13 

13*96 

92 

11*29 

1908 

17*75 

16-52 

87 

9*13 

1909 

2405 

21*15 

88 

9-51 

1910 

2387 

16*79 

70 

17*56 

1911 

13*68 

9*45 

69 

11*41 

1912 

14-97 

13*05 

87 

5-88 

1913 

15*66 

10*82 

69 

13-00 

1914 

9*36 

6*12 

65 

13-07 

1915 

19-76 ! 

18*33 • 

93 

3-86 

1916 

23-23 i 

20*25 

87 

9-08 

1917 

21-86 

17*25 

79 

14-79 

1918 

12-01 

10-53 ! 

88 

10-83 

1919 

12*38 

8-21 

66 

7-45 

1920 

19-30 

16*76 

87 

7-27 

1921 

17-16 

12-98 

76 

13-78 

1922 

20-00 

14*90 

75 

7-51 

1923 

27-46 

25*30 j 

92 

9*32 

1924 

20*43 

16*08 

79 

15-23 

1925 

15-65 

14*18 

91 

11*48 

1926 

18*49 

16*63 

90 

8*33 

1927 

14-59 

11*73 

80 

11*08 

1928 

18-03 

11*85 

66 

12*40 

1929 

13-06 

! 9*73 

75 

522 

1930 

12.85 

11.77 

92 

8.61 

Means 

17-48 

14-28 

81 

10-13 
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Table III . — Showing Distribution of Rainfall by Months for the Seasons 1921-1930, 
together with the Mean Fall for each Month of the Period 1904-30. 



Jan. 

! 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 1 

i 

i 

! 

I Nov. 

i 

Dec. 

1921 .. 

1*80 

0*52 

1*01 

0*20 

2-94 

1*95 

! 

1*43 

1-21 

204 

i 

; i-56 

\ 

i 1*65 

0*85 

1922 .. 

102 

008 

010 

0*90 

3*59 

1*73 

3*75 

2*19 

1*32 

! 1*40 

0*02 

3*90 

1923 .. 

0*47 



0*02 

0*10 

6*01 

503 

4*48 

2*42 

4*73 

I 2-17 

0*36 

1*07 

1924 ... 

0*92 

1*82 

1*14 

1*02 

2*20 

2*72 

0*41 

2*08 

2*59 

| 2-45 

i 2*55 i 

0-47 

1925 .. 

0-38 

0*00 

0*30 

1*25 

2*41 

1*37 

2*24 

1*51 

4*17 j 

0*95 

0*28 

0*13 

1920 . . 

0*01 

0*75 

0*57 

1*70 

2*01 

1*07 

2*03 

3*48 

2*00 ' 

2*17 

0*91 

0*53 

1927 .. 

0*37 

0*70 

0*86 

0*22 

1*81 

1*29 

2*91 

2*24 

1*22 

0*30 

| 1*08 

0*93 

1928 .. 

1*58 1 

329 

MO 

0-80 

2*01 

3*30 

1*55 

0*52 

1*31 ! 

2*22 ; 

| 0*14 

0*21 

1929 .. 

0*29 

0*30 

0*17 

0-42 

0*93 

1*54 

1*07 

1*62 

1*90 

0*76 

1*49 

2-51 

1980 .. 

Means 

0.02 

; 

1 ! 

0.80 

0.01 

0.89 

0.74 

0.77 

2.50 

2.06 

1.01 i 

! 

8.21 

0.59 

0.75 

1904-30 i 

0*06 1 

0-80 

0*84 

0*96 

2*14 | 

2-20 

1*97 

205 

2*03 

1*77 ! 

| 1-11 

0*90 


Table IV . — Showing Details of Weather for 1930. 


Month. 

Rainfall. 

No. of 
Days on 

Important Bains. 

Minimum 

Mean 

Min. 

Frosts. 

Maximum 

Mean 

Max. 

which 
Bain fell. 

Date. 

In. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

Date. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

January . 

In. 

0*02 

1 



48*0 

57*89 



107*0 

84*66 

February . 

0*30 

5 

21 

0*25 

48*0 

63*93 

— 

— 

109*0 

91*91 

March ... 

0*01 

4 

— 

— 

46*0 

58*29 

— 

— 

104*0 

85*34 

April .... 

0*89 

12 

23 

0*17 

41*5 

52*75 

— 

— 

89*5 

74*45 

May 

0*74 

5 

24 

11 

0*29 

0*81 

40*0 

48*74 



, 

79*5 

68*47 

June 

0*77 

7 

12 

7 

0*33 

0*20 

34*0 

41*02 

2 

250 

7&-0 

02*02 

July 

2*50 

20 

28 

1 

0*42 

0*22 

39*0 

40*06 

3 

8 

9 

10 

11 

15 

19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

260 

29*0 

27*0 

30*0 

240 

29*6 

27*0 

20*0 

260 

27*0 

28*0 

05*0 

60*00 

August 

2*06 

19 

2 

3 

13 

18 

27 

! 28 

29 

2 

66666660 

j | 

36*0 

! 

44*33 

22 

80*0 

i 

I 

1 

72*0 

| 

00*21 

September 

101 

18 

3 

6 

13 

14 

20 

1 

0*18 

0*12 

0*19 

0*31 

0*44 

0*14 

37*0 

1 

40*37 


1 

1 

84*0 

1 

67*00 

October . . 

3*21 

10 

17 

4 

0*27 

0*14 

40*0 

53*23 



98*0 

74*81 

November 

0*59 

10 

0 

11 

20 

21 

23 

24 

29 

4 

0*26 

0*21 

0*41 

0*74 

0*12 

0*72 

0*80 

019 

43*0 

j 

54*18 | 



97*0 

78*2$ 

December. 

0*75 

7 

17 

24 

4 

0*17 

0*14 

0*80 

480 

00*0 



100-0 

84-9 




5 

0-28 




* 
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DIARY NOTES. 

Approximately 500 acres of fallow were broken up in 1929 and the heavy rains at 
the end of December made it possible to cultivate stubble land in readiness for seeding. 
The majority of such land to be sown was worked over in January. In the absence of 
further rain seeding was commenced with ensilage mixtures and oats and barley for 
green feed towards the end of March. The sowing of oats for hay and grain followed 
in April, and pease. and barley in May. All stubble ground, some 665 acres, was then 
sown, but germination was slow and very irregular. In the absence of rain, wheat 
seeding was practically held over until the end of June, awaiting the definite break, 
which occurred on the 27th of that month. 

Although showers were frequent in July, seeding work was not seriously interrupted 
and wheat seeding was completed by the middle of the month. The total area sown 
was 1,165 acres, made up thus: — Experimental plots, 212 acres; wheat (farm areas), 
205 acres; oats (for grain and hay), 425 acres; barley, 65 acres; pease, 80 acres; 
hay and ensilage mixtures, 83 acres; greenfeed, 95 acres. The late sown crops came 
away particularly free from weeds, while the early sown ones, oats especially, were 
quite otherwise. The rapid growth in July and the clieck in September have already 
Ixhmi referred to. At this time, too, eel worms appeared to be doing a considerable 
amount of damage, especially in oat crops, though their presence was detected in 
almost every crop on the farm. 

The field sown with ensilage mixtures in test plots was too backward at the normal 
cutting time, in early October, and the headlands of well-grown crops sown on fallow 
were cut for this purpose, together with 150 acres of the oats which had practically 
failed. Ensilage making was completed by the end of October, and. the binding of 
oats for hay and for threshing purposes was well in hand. During November this 
work was completed and all oats for grain threshed. Barley was all taken off with 
harvesters in the latter part <4 the month, and pea liarvesting, protracted by unfavor- 
able weather, was also completed. In addition to damage by frequent showers and 
boisterous weather, grubs made their appearance again ami accounted largely for the 
partial failure of this crop. At the end of November hav cutting was completed, but 
stacking was interrupted by other work. All wheat for threshing (that is, the produce 
of the permanent experiment fields, some 110 acres) had been bound and stooked and a 
start had ln*en made with the harvesters and strippers in the larger fields. This work, 
together with wheat th resiling and hay carting, was completed by the middle 
of December. 

Straw . — In addition to the straw pressed during threshing, stubble was again cut 
tfitli binders following the harvesters. In this way approximately 40 tons were saved 
and stacked in the fields requiring stock shelter. The quantity of baled straw stacked 
was 150 tons, and the cocky chaff and cavings heap at the thresher was estimated to 
contain 30 tons. The pressed straw was the produce of 308 acres, so that the average 
yield was just under lOewts. of dean straw per acre. The yield of grain was ll|l>ush. 
in the case of wheat and lfi^bush. of oats jkm* acre, or roughly fiewts. of grain per acre 
over the whole area cut for threshing. 

WHEAT HARVEST. 

Seeding had been at the rate of 901bs. of seed with IJcwts. of high grade super- 
phosphate ]>er acre. In the farm areas the seed was dry pickled with copper carbonate, 
and in the test plots with copper sulphate, 1 per cent, solution, followed by immersion 
in ^ per cent, limewater and drying in the sun. Little or no trouble was experienced 
with any of the smut diseases; most varieties, however, showed a shrivelling of the 
grain, owing to causes already indicated. This was most marked in Field 6i>, which 
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has been used for some years as a night paddock, and in which the soil dried out 
unusually quickly, owing, no doubt, to excess of the droppings of livestock. This 
accounts largely for the relatively poor returns in this field. 

The total returns from wheat this year are shown in the next table, and the com- 
parison between mean yields of this and previous seasons is shown in the 
table following. 


Table V . — Summarising the 1930 Wheat Returns . 


1 

1 

Area. 

1 Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 

i' 

i 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. i 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Farm Areas — ! 






Nettle’s B 

63*886 

1,402 

10 

21 

57 

Crouch’s D i 

47*599 

887 

44 

18* 

39 

Grainger’s B 

36*912 

649 

0 

17 

35 

No. 6 D 

29*464 

303 

4 

10 

17 

Totals ! 

177-801 

3,241 

58 

18 

14 

Experimental Plots — 

! 





Permanent Experiments ! 

97*440 

1,137 

47 

11 

41 

Variety trial and miscellaneous plots . . i 

30*977 

337 

48 

10 

54 

Totals ! 

128*417 

1,475 

35 

11 

30 

Grand Totals ; 

300*278 

4,717 

33 

15 

24 


Table VI . — Showing the Average Yields of Wheat on the College Farm , 1921-30. 


Season. 

Rainfall. 

Area Under 

Average Yield 

: 

“ Useful.” 

Total. 

Wheat. 

per Acre. 

i 

1921 

In. 

12*98 

In. 

17*10 

Acres. 

286*4 

Bush. lbs. 

16 56 

1922 

14*90 

20*00 

305*1 

10 

0 

1923 

25*30 

27*40 

184*1 

15 

44 

1924 

1600 

20*43 

235*4 

12 

17 

1925 

14*18 

15*65 

248*2 

18 

60 

1926 

16*63 

18*49 

207*8 

19 

10 

1927 

11*73 

14*59 

312*2 

15 

44 

1928 

11*85 

18*03 

377*7 

10 

46 

1929 

9*73 

13*06 

251*1 

15 

11 

1930 

11.77 

12.85 

306.3 

15 

24 

Mean for 27 years 

i 

— 

— 

17 

1 


It will be seen that, Excluding the experimental areas, a six bag average was taken 
off, and this, in the circumstances, represents a satisfactory return. 

The next table shows the returns from different varieties sown on the farm areas. 
These are not strictly comparable, as the fields vary in soil quality, and were, of course, 
sown at different times; the figures are given, however, as being of some interest. 
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Table VTI . — Showing Yields of Varieties of Wheat Grown in the Farm Areas , 1930. 


1 

Variety. 

Area. j 

! 

Yield per Aero. 


! 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Sword 

16-8 

26 

45 

Nawab 

5*3 

23 

40 

Felix 

71 

22 

8 

Late Gluyas * 

22*9 

21 

35 

Florence 

6*8 | 

21 

24 

Waratah 

| 50 

20 

54 

Nabawa 

1 

j 6-3 

20 

27 

Sultan 

| .14-2 

j 

19 

40 

Daphne 

| 151 

18 

35 

Ford 

10-4 

i n 

58 

Sirdar 

; 03 

17 

i 

54 

Canberra 

113 

j 17 

51 

Gluford 

20-7 

17 

1 

49 

Gluyas 

; 15-3 

15 

29 

Federation 

30 

j 

14 

29 

King’s White 

13*7 j 

! 14 

15 

President 

10*2 


15 

Dan 

13*7 

; 12 

12 

Faun 

3*0 

n 

24 

Caliph 

5*0 

| 7 

29 

Free Gallipoli 

7*8 

7 

23 


The last four named varieties were sown in Field 6d, and, therefore, suffered from 
the disadvantageous conditions referred to above. 

The prominence of Sword in the above list appears to be significant. This variety 
has been one of the heaviest yielders in test plots each year since 1925, and still 
apparently retains the lead when sown under field conditions on a relatively extensive 
area. 

VARIETY TRIALS. 

The practice of testing each of the varieties of wheat of interest or importance 
locally, in triplicate plots of approximately one-tenth of an acre each, has now been 
in vogue for three seasons. These plots are sown in one held under, as nearly as 
possible, comparable conditions. For purposes of comparison between varieties the 
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figures representing the mean yields in these plots are those now employed, and the 
details of yields of all varieties sown this year are given later on. In the next table 
are shown the test plot results for 1930 in respect of all wheats which have been 
grown on the College farm for six years or more, together with the recorded yields of 
these varieties from 1925 onward, and the mean yields over this period. 


Table VIII. — Showing Comparative Yields of Vaiicties of Wheat Grown more or less 
Extensively on the College Farm during the past Svc Seasons or More. 


Variety. 

1 1925. 

i 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Means. 


| B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

h. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Sword 

... 37 

7 

30 

57 

27 

49 

25 

41 

15 

57 

16 

16 

25 

38 

Caird 

... 30 

18 

25 

58 

16 

54 

24 

28 

14 

6 

8 

29 

20 

2 

Dawn 

... 26 

40 

17 

28 

22 

14 

21 

10 

17 

14 

11 

12 

19 

20 

Felix 

, 21 

27 

26 

8 

18 

58 

19 

23 

14 

2 

14 

26 

19 

4 

Nawab 

...16 

11 

27 

27 

14 

27 

25 

25 

15 

2 

15 

15 

18 

57 

Caliph 

... 21 

26 

24 

26 

22 

15 

20 

50 

14 

45 

9 

11 

18 

49 

Ford 

... 25 

17 

22 

43 

23 

0 

19 

3 

15 

23 

7 

22 

18 

48 

Bor dan 

... 22 

55 

24 

56 

19 

39 

23 

37 

li 

49 

9 

47 

18 

47 

Crostan 

. . . 33 

3 

21 

10 

15 

32 

19 

5 

16 

32 

6 

46 

18 

41 

Gluyas 

... 21 

40 

19 

52 

14 

31 

23 

52 

16 

48 

14 

19 

18 

31 

Gloss 

... 19 

3 

19 

26 

21 

46 

19 

55 

16 

10 

12 

13 

18 

6 

Gluford 

... 21 

54 

19 

10 

16 

21 

24 

9 

13 

11 

12 

49 

17 

56 

Sirdar 

... 16 

40 

24 

25 

18 

52 

21 

13 

13 

53 

10 

41 

17 

42 

Yilraa 

... 1 30 

0 

25 

4 

14 

24 

17 

1 

10 

33 

8 

53 

17 

39 

King’s White 

... 22 

36 

18 

57 

15 

47 

19 

46 

17 

23 

11 

2 

17 

35 

Sultan 

... 21 

21 

18 

14 

17 

8 

21 

6 

17 

31 

9 

23 

17 

27 

President 

17 

38 

23 

12 

18 

2 

18 

16 

17 

45 

8 

55 

17 

18 

Faun 

... 17 

16 

1 18 

24 

18 

53 

20 

42 

13 

57 ; 

13 

7 

17 

3 

Dan 

... 14 

39 

20 

52 

17 

29 ! 

18 

5 

15 

2 ! 

10 

24 

16 

5 

Fay 

... 17 

9 

15 

36 

16 

32 1 

19 

28 

15 

20 i 

10 

42 

15 

50 

Glede 

... 22 

4 

' 21 

11 

16 

8 

14 

7 

13 

15 ! 

! 7 

16 

15 

40 

Daphne 

... 18 

16 

15 

46 

15 

14 | 

18 

57 

13 

15 | 

10 

30 

15 

20 

Late Gluyas 

... 16 

59 

; 14 

27 

13 

i ! 

1 20 

16 

13 

27 ! 

1 10 

30 

14 

47 

Begum 

... 14 

43 

j 20 

8 

17 

i 1 

i 12 

34 

13 

41 

9 

54 ! 

! 14 

40 

Regal 

. . . 15 

31 

21 

23 

12 

i 1 

15 

55 

16 

14 

6 

58 

S 14 

40 

Zealand Blue 

... 23 

14 

11 

21 

16 

3 

14 

17 

11 

1 i 

8 

29 

14 

4 

Federation 

... 15 

45 

I 18 

51 

15 

32 ! 

11 

51 

14 

36 

7 

35 

14 

2 

Maharajah 

...17 

18 

: 10 

35 

11 

26 

14 

30 

12 


8 

53 

i 13 

58 

Yandilla King 

... 12 

19 

20 

11 

10 

39 

15 

8 

10 

3 ! 

6 

15 

12 

26 

Forel 

. . . ; 

- 

1 17 

33 

17 

30 

24 

44 

10 

50 j 

12 

25 

16 

36 

Regent 

. . . j 

- 

! “ 

- 

17 

34 

23 

42 

13 

28 1 

14 

8 

17 

13 

Canaan 

. . . i — 

- 

1 

I 

17 

47 : 

16 

29 

10 

58 i 

7 

22 j 

13 

9 


i 


The prominence of the variety Sword in this list is again marked, and the difference 
between its mean yield and the next highest figure, namely, a difference of over 5}bush., 
is sufficiently important to warrant the assumption that Sword has definitely superior 
yielding qualities, at least under Roseworthv conditions. The next 17 varieties (down 
to Faun) in this list are separated by a maximum difference of only 3busli., which 
may be largely covered by experimental errors, and no definite conclusions should, 
therefore, be drawn from the results shown with regard to their relative yielding 
capacities. Of the remaining varieties (from Dan onwards) almost all have some 
undesirable qualities, such as relative lateness of maturity, which militate against their 
success under hard conditions. 

The next table summarises the results of the triplicate variety tests of the past 
three seasons and shows, as well, the individual yields obtained in 1930, the varieties 
being arranged in order of grain yields of this year. 
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Taiji’.e IX . — Showing Grain and Bay Yield# of all Varieties of Wheat Grown in Test 
Blots, 3930, together with Mean Yields , 1928-30. 



Florence 

Sword * 

Noongaar 

Nawab * 

Canberra 

Currawa 

Felix * 

Gluyas 

.Regent * 

Buldmin 

Faun * 

Gluford * 

Waratah 

Baroota W ondcr . 

SSfST 

Nabawa 

Gloss * 

(Unnamed) * 

Free Gallipoli 

Rajah 

(Unnamed) * 

J off re 

(Unnamed) * 

Ranee 

Pawn * 

Sirdar * 

Kings White * 

(Unnamed) * 

(Unnamed) * 

(Unnamed) * 

Fay * 

Late Gluyas 4 

Daphne * 

Walker’s Wonder . 

Dan * 

Indcret 

(Unnamed) • 

Captain * 

Triumph 

Finch * 

Begum * 

Huguenot 

Bordan 

(Unnamed) * 

Sultan * 

Caliph * 

Marshall’s No. 3 . . 
Maharajah * 

Yilma • 

President * 

Calrd • 

Zealand Blue 

Mac's White 

Minister 

German Wonder . 
White Tuscan . . . 

Wannon 

Major 

Satisfaction 

Leak's Rust-proof. 

Federation 

Ford * 

Canaan * 

Onas 

Glede * 

Regal * 

Nizam 

Crostan • 

Turvey 

Yandiila King . . . 
Wardflr 


(Complex) 

Sultan x Ford 

Sunset x Gluyas 

Anvil x Sultan 

Federation x Volga Barley (?) 
(Northern Champion x Cretan) 
x Little Club 

(King’s White x Jonathan) x 
King’s Red 

Selection ex Ward’s Prolific . . 

Regal x Gluyas 

Bald Early x Minister 

Late Gluyas x Anvil 

Ford x Gluyas 

Purple Straw x Gluyas 

Selection ex Ward’s Prolific . . 
Currawa x (Indian 4 x Federation)! 

Ford x Florence 

Gluyas x Bunylp 

Zealand Blue x Gluyas 

Federation x Scott’s No. 1 ... 
Clubhead x Yandiila King ... 

Indian K. x Telfords 

Selccton ex Major 

(Red Bordeaux x Y r andilla) x 
White Fife 

Yandiila King x Sultan 

Indian F. x Federation 

Daphne x Faun 

Felix x Tunis 

Selection ex King’s Early 

Dan x Gluyas 

Sultan x Zealand Blue 

Y T andilla King x Caliph 

Federation x Late Gluyas 

Selection ex Gluyas 

Late Gluyas x Fan 

(Unknown) 

Daphne x Fane 

Indian King x Bald Cretan . . 
Caliph x Baroota Wonder .... 

Fan x Caliph 

Silver King x Rangit 

Federation x Caliph 

Emperor x Caliph 

Selection ex Medeah 

(Bearded Rieti x Ford) x Dan . 
Yandiila King x Florence .... 

King's White x Caliph 

Marshall’s No. 3 x King’s White. 

Sel. ex Ward’s Prolific 

King’s Red x (King’s White 
x Jonathan) 

Yandiila King x Marshall's 
No. 3 

(King's White x Jonathan) x 
King's Red 

Caliph x Ford 

Zealand x Tardent's Blue .... 
(Imported from New Zealand). 
(Fife Indian x Durum D.) x 
Dart’s Imperial 

Sel. ex White Tuscan 

Sel. ex Purple Straw 

Sel. ex Federation 

Federation x Wallace 

(Unknown) 

Sel, ex White Tuscan 

Yandiila x Purple Straw 

Fan x ComebacJc 

Jonathan x Fan 

Tarragon x Federation 

Federation x Gluyas 

King's Red x (King's White 
x Jonathan) 

Indian 17 x Federation 

Zealand Blue x Sultan 

Sel, ex Marshall's No. 3 (?) . . . 

Yandiila x Silver King 

Warden x Firbank 


Grain Yields per 
Acre. 

1930. ! Means, 

| 1928-30. 



Hay Yields per 

Acre. 

1930. ' Means, 

. 1928-30. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1 T. 

c. 

L. 

10 

34 

17 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 

6 

40 

16 

16 

19 

28 

1 

4 

109 

: i 

10 

19 

15 

27 

- 

— 

1 

1 

39 


— 


16 

15 

18 

34 

1 

6 

30 

i i 

8 

64 

15 

3 

16 

7 

1 

5 

12 

i i 

7 

14 

14 

32 

16 

4 

1 

7 

77 

j i 

11 

75 

14 

20 

15 

57 

1 

6 

59 

i 

7 

109 

14 

19 

18 

20 

1 

9 

27 

i 

12 

19 

14 

8 

17 

6 

1 

10 

2 

i 

7 

80 

13 

14 

15 

6 

1 

7 

34 

i 

4 

36 

13 

7 

15 

55 

1 

7 

5 

i 

0 

26 

12 

49 

16 

43 

1 

3 

62 

i 

7 

09 

12 

49 

17 

18 

1 

6 

45 

i 

7 

29 

12 

31 

15 

40 

1 

5 

09 

i 

5 

36 

12 

31 

13 

38 

1 

10 

17 

i 

4 

71 

12 

25 

16 

0 

1 

4 

110 

i 

6 

38 

12 

19 

15 

49 

1 

8 

23 

i 

7 

5 

12 

13 

16 

6 

1 

5 

84 

i 

8 

16 

12 

7 

- 


1 

4 

22 


— 


12 


13 

47 

1 

3 

105 

i 

0 

20 

12 

0 

13 

57 

1 

5 

20 

i 

5 

15 

11 

49 

- 

— 

1 

6 

45 


— 


11 

42 

14 

55 

1 

3 

18 

i 

7 

2 

11 

81 


_ 

1 

6 

102 





11 

13 

12 

40 

1 

0 

50 

0 

19 

24 

11 

12 

16 

32 

1 

8 

82 

1 

9 

73 

11 

6 

15 

24 

1 

15 

37 

1 

12 

44 

11 

2 

16 

4 

1 

11 

6 

1 

11 

08 

11 

0 

- 

— 

1 

6 

74 


— 


10 

54 

- 

— 

1 

7 

48 


— 


10 

48 

- 

— 

1 

7 

48 


— 


10 

42 

15 

10 

1 

5 

65 

1 

8 

95 

10 

30 

14 

44 

1 

9 

42 

1 

7 

81 

10 

30 

14 

14 

1 

6 

88 

1 

6 

45 

10 

29 

14 

41 

1 

3 

33 

1 

0 

55 

10 

24 

14 

80 

1 

6 

102 

1 

0 

40 

10 

14 

15 

0 

1 

0 

21 

3 

0 

13 

10 

11 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

55 


— 


10 

6 

11 

2 

1 

11 

86 

1 

3 

13 

10 

6 

11 

54 

1 

6 

1 

1 

3 

85 

9 

59 

- 

— 

1 

6 

105 


— 
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54 

12 

3 ! 

1 

7 

92 

; i 

5 

38 

9 

48 

9 

49 

1 

10 

89 

1 i 

12 

4 

9 

47 

14 

44 

1 

3 

76 

! i 

8 

00 

9 

35 

— 

1 

1 

3 

91 


— 


9 

23 

16 

o i 
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6 

16 

i i 

9 

103 

9 

11 

14 

55 ! 

1 

7 

63 

i i 

9 

3 

8 

59 

12 

11 

1 

7 
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! 1 

4 

0 

8 

63 

11 

50 } 

1 

10 

89 

1 

9 

33 

8 

53 

12 

9 i 

1 

7 

84 | 

1 

8 

07 

8 

35 

14 

52 

1 

6 

15 

1 

10 

10 

8 

29 

15 

21 

1 

6 

80 

1 

9 

24 

8 

29 

11 

16 

1 

10 

104 

1 

9 

60 

8 

23 

14 

10 

1 

8 

07 

1 

9 

60 

8 

23 

12 

40 

1 

2 

43 

1 

1 

17 

8 

6 

12 

25 

1 

6 

103 

! i 

9 

73 

8 

4 

12 

31 

1 

9 

42 

i 

12 

87 

8 

4 

11 

28 

1 

1 

26 

i 

2 

8 

7 

46 

11 

50 

1 

4 

95 

i 

9 

20 

7 

41 

— 

_ 

1 

1 

68 


— 


7 

40 

12 

12 

1 

9 

71 

i 

12 

71 

7 

35 

11 

21 

0 

17 

110 

i 

3 

110 

7 

22 

14 

16 

1 

7 

34 

i 

12 

57 

7 

22 

12 

36 

1 

8 

9 

i 

10 

63 

7 

22 

10 

39 

1 

0 

21 

i 

3 

41 

7 

16 

11 

33 

1 

2 

14 

i 

7 

19 

6 

56 

13 

2 

1 

6 

78 

i 

9 

4 

6 

58 

10 

15 

0 

13 

51 

0 

18 

41 

6 

46 

14 

8 

1 

6 

88 

1 

13 

2 

6 

40 

11 

10 

1 

5 

70 

1 

9 

93 

6 

15 

10 

29 

1 

3 

18 

1 

7 

91 

5 

45 

10 

11 

1 

8 

52 

1 

8 

98 


* Denotes variety bred at Rose worthy College. 
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It will be seen that the relatively early varieties, and those recognised as being; hardy 
under drought conditions, occupy the first dozen positions or so in the above list. In 
this year’s hay returns the leading varieties stand in this order; — Sirdar, Captain, 
King’s White, Zealand Blue, Maharajah, Huguenot, Sepoy, Regent, &c. 

Taking the mean figures for the three years, the best 18 varieties, having regard to 
grain yields, are: — Sword, Nawab, Gluyas, W a rat ah, Regeut, Florence, Gluford, Dawn, 
Canberra, Gloss, King’s White, Ourrawa, Forel, Sultan, Felix, Faun, Nabawa, and 
Baroota Wonder. 

Comparing the mean hay returns similarly, the best varieties stand in this order: — 
Crostau, White Tuscan, Leak’s Bust Proof, Ford, Sirdar, Gluyas, Huguenot, Currawa, 
King ’s White, Canaan, Sword, President, Sultan, Tuiwey, Dawn, German Wonder, 
Zealand Blue, Mac’s White. 

The figures representing the mean grain and hay yields of the principal ‘ ‘ dual 
purpose” varieties have been extracted from the last two tables and are now set out 
together in the next table. 

Table X. — Showing Mem Grain and Hay Yields of the Better Dual Purpose Varieties 

of Wheat. 


Variety. 

Period. 

Hay Yield 
per Acre. 

Period. 

Grain Yield 
per Acre. 

Crostan 

1927-80 

T. C. L. 

i 13 27 

1925-30 

B. L. 

18 41 

Sirdar 

1927-30 

1 13 106 

1925-30 

17 37 

Ford 

1927-80 

1 11 64 

1925-30 

18 48 

King’s White 

1927-30 

1 13 32 

1925-30 

17 36 

Sultan 

1927-30 

1 11 11 

1925-30 

17 27 

President 

1927-30 

1 11 10 

1925-30 

17 18 

Regal 

1927-^0 

1 12 6 

1925-30 

14 40 


There appears to be little to choose between the majority of the atyove varieties 
from consideration of the mean yields. Crostan and Sirdar, however, from their 
behaviour in the farm crop as well as in test plots, appear to show special merit for 
general farm purposes. As a hay wheat the latter has the special attribute of a solid 
straw, derived from King’s White, which figures prominently in the ancestry of each. 
-Neither, however, has inherited the beard of Bang’s White, and each is apparently a 
consistent and fairly heavy grain yielder. 

(To he continued.) 


A USEFUL BRIDGE. 

On a recent visit to Kangaroo Island Mr. C. H. Beaumont (Horticultural Instructor) 
noticed a very simple, yet attractive, suspension bridge, which was serving a useful 
purpose over a river on the property of an orchard! st. The bridge was constructed by 
straining a roll of Cyclone pig netting (square woven) across the river, battens being 
inserted every 15in, through the netting to form a foothold. The hand rails were made 
of several strands of fencing wire, from which droppers, also of fencing wire, were 
tied to the bridge, and Stays were arranged by similar ties under the bridge and made 
fast to the banks. The bridge could be made more rigid and stronger by using a 
light wire rope on each side of the netting with similar ropes as hand rails and to 
hold the hangers.' It could be made perfectly safe for children by including light wire 
netting on the decking and for sides. With strainer posts firmly fixed on both sides 
of the river, such a structure would not be easily damaged at flood times. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS* 
FEBRUARY, 1931. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


The main work of the month will be the completion of harvesting soft fruits 
and drying surplus fruits^ The packing of apricots and peaches leaves much to be 
desired; ripe and green are sometimes rolled into a bushel box together, so that 
it is not surprising that prices are low. Drying of apricots and peaches has been 
dealt with in a pamphlet, which can be obtained from the department on enclosing 
twopence (stamp) for postage. 

There will be few apples for export this season, and extra care will be necessary 
if theyj are to bring good prices; though we are short of apples, plenty will be sent 
from other States and will compete with ours. Pack according to regulations, and 
there will be no fear of rejection on the wharf; if any further information is 
required write to or call at the office of the Department. 

Codlin moth is causing damage to the pip fruits, and there will be a big loss, 
even in the best sprayed (orchards; this should be a good year to test out the white 
oils, with and without arsenate of lead. Use good water. 

Pears are being offered for export, and with reasonable care should carry well; 
precooling seems to be a necessity for pears. 

All racks, trays, and sheds should be thoroughly cleaned in preparation for drying 
vine fruits; do not take any risk of contamination by fruit moth; cleanliness is a 
dominating factor. 

Vines are still liable to attacks of mildews if in showery or dewy weather, so it is 
well to keep watch and use preventives when required. 

While trees are in full fruit mark those specially suitable for working from. 

Scale insects on citrus are spreading rapidly now, and should be checked either 
by fumigation or by the use of white oils. Use good rain water and spray only 
on cloudyf days or in the evening. 

Irrigate young trees and vines, using fresh water only; loosen soil before it drys. 

Pear slug or cherry slug should not be neglected — a light spray of arsenate of 
lead will kill it; dusting is easiest for hawthorn hedges, &c., 

Silver leaf is very noticeable this year in pears, plums, and other fruits; cut out 
affected limbs, and paint cut with thick white lead. 


HALMEG LINSEED MEAL 

SO BAS LOTS 11/ BAG } 

1040 “ “ ll/S « l OH TRUCKS 

w “ - ll/« - J 

nn QKOUKD FOB 0 ALTOS If. EXTRA. 

STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18 , PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Correction re Roseworthy Lady n. shown in previous half-yearly list as a Senior Three-year-old, but should have been shown as a Senior Two-year-old. Amended figures 
are as follows : — 

23619 I Roseworthy Lady II | Agile. College, Roseworthy I Jersey l 23/5/29 I 2 271 I 5,076 | 5*69 j 289 06 j 225 I 273 1 — 
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IMPORTATION OF RUSSIAN WHEAT INTO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Early in December the Agent-General for South Australia reported that he had 
beenj able to obtain much information which could be accepted as thoroughly reliable 
on the subject of the importation of Russian wheat into the United Kingdom. He 
intimated that a great deal of press and other publicity upon the matter had been 
tinged with political bias, and much of it could not be accepted as a reliable 
Statement of the true position. There was a considerable difference of opinion as 
to whether or not Russia had been dumping wheat on the United Kingdom markets. 
The question, of course, depended entirely upon the interpretation given to the word 
"dumping . 99 Without doubt large quantities had been landed in the United 
Kingdom in 1930. To the end of September the amount of wheat imported was 
only 45 per cent, of the total importation, but the Agent-General understood * that 
during October nearly as much wheat came into the country from Russia as during 
the whole of the earlier part of the year, and that the amount received 
during November was approximately the same as that which came in during 
October. Imports from Russia were likely to cease during the winter months. 
Although this was stated in sections of the press to be due to the exhaustion of 
home supplies he was 'advised that it was really due to the closing of Russian ports, 
and that export will, without question, be resumed with the coming of spring and 
the rp-opening of ports. There could be no doubt that the present unsatisfactory 
wheat position was not wholly due to the shipping of large quantities by Russia. 
There would seem tQ.be a consensus of opinion amongst the leading merchants that 
the present position was largely an economic one. The high price paid for wheat 
following the war encouraged increased production, and the position was that pro- 
duction largely exceeded demand. This unbalanced position naturally tended to 
lower values, but there were other factors. The action of the Canadian Wheat 
Pool and the United States Farm Board in withholding supplies from the 'market last 
year, with a consequent heavy carry-over, had further aggravated the position. 
The United States export to Russia of large quantities of agricultural implements 
and machinery was also a contributory factor, as it necessitated the establishment 
of large credits abroad and Russia had adopted the present means to enable her, to 
pay for her purchases. It was generally known that consumption in Europe, Canada, 
and the United States was very stable, and any change in the market up or down 
does not materially affect consumption, but. in countries where a large proportion 
of the population was more or less on the starvation line, e.g China and Japan, 
a change in the market might perhaps be reflected in the demand position in those 
countries. The general position was certainly disastrous, and, so long as the world 
supply position remains in its present state, no hopes of any improvement arc 
entertained. Competent market opinion was that low values would continue to rule 
foil a long time to come. 

While it was stated that Russian competition was unfair, this could not be 
definitely proved as particulars of production costs were not available. Russia’s 
pre-war position as an important supplier of wheat must also be considered. The 
war and the results of the ^revolution caused the cessation of heT exports for some 
years, but it was only to be expected that she would, as soon as the need arose 
and the opportunity offered, endeavor to regain her former position in the supply 
world. Of the exports this season the greater quantity had been sold on forward 
terms to United Kingdom buyers, and only relatively small quantities had come 
forward unsold. The price of Russian wheat sold in the United Kingdom had been 
comparatively low, and there can be no doubt that the low selling value had materially 
affected the United Kingdom markets, and would continue to do so. 


Imports of Wheat into United Kingdom from the principal sources of supply, together with total imports from all sources in the calendar 

years 1912 and 1913 and 1920 to 1929:— 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RE8ULT8 OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1930. 



Average 

Average 
No. or 
Cows in 
Milk* 


Milk. 



Butt erf at. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Dec. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Dec. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D ... 

25*49 

20-81 

Lbs. 

16,908 

Lbs. 

637-33 

Lbs. 

4,144-54 

Lbs. 

709-69 

Lbs. 

28-01 

Lbs. 

174-60 


7/E ... 

25 

22 

20,379 

815-16 

4,431-38 

876-73 

35-07 

183-71 

4-30 

7/H . . . 

7*45 

6-52 

4,9614 

666-96 

4,554-29 

252-70 

33-92 

213-62 

509 

7/J ... 

18 

16-74 

13,863 

770-17 

3,722-71 

653-67 

36-32 

175-24 

4 72 

7/K . . . 

18 

18 

15,1434 

841-31 

4,829-39 

665-74 

36-99 

208-24 

4-40 

7/L ... 

35-68 

34-00 

24,626 

690-19 

3,199-03 

1,138-14 

31*90 

150-23 

. 4-62 

7/0 .. . 

21 

15-61 

9,2434 

440-17 

2361-54 

487-94 

20-85 

137-50 

* 4-76 

7/S ... 

14 

14 

8,556 

611-14 

4,261-97 

436-78 

31-20 

22706 

6-10 

7/T ... 

10-87 

10*07 

5,898 

542-59 

8,726-60 

248-87 

22-89 

156-01 

4-23 

7/V . . . 

9 

8 1 

9,2224 

1,024-72 

2,185-94 1 

432-14 

48-02 

102-28 

4-69 

7/W .. 

21 

21 

18,290 

870-95 

4,214-44 

840-48 

40-02 

189-82 

4-60 

7/X . . . 

16 

16 

i 11,408 

713-00 

4,625-69 j 

| 500-78 

31-30 

194-35 

4*39 

7/Y . . . 

21 

19-42 

12,3614 

578-75 

2,977-95 | 

575-19 

26-92 

142-05 

4-65 

7/Z. . . . 

10 

3-58 

2,704 

270-40 

2,390-95 

12#27 

12-63 

108-71 

4-67 

7Aa .. 

8 

! 7*10 

4,889 

611-12 

2,893-63 

241-55 

30-19 

146-30 

4-91 

7/BB . . 

15 

1 10-84 

10,5674 

704-60 

8,581-23 

452-75 

30-18 

145-90 

4-28 

7/Dd . 

12 

1 9*87 

7,057 

588-08 

4,127-99 

337*43 

28-12 

203-22 | 

4-78 

7/Eb . . 

26 

21-42 

12,2684 

471-86 

2,866-19 

| 522-64 

20-10 

121-63 ! 

1 4-26 

7 /Go .. 

14 

14 

8,5404 

61003 

2,969-74 

! 447-26 

31-95 

152-84 

5-24 

7/HB . 

17 

IS 

8,3234 

489-62 

3,369-08 

> 358-92 

21-11 

146-10 j 

f 4-31 

7/II . . . 

13 

12-03 

5,950 

457-69 

3,077-91 

278-43 

21-42 

145*78 

i 4-68 

7/Ff .. 

11 

11 

8,8504 

804-59 

5,498-80 

! 382-41 

84-76 

235-92 

; 4-82 

Means . 

16-75 

14-77 

! 

10,909*59 

651-84 

_J 

3,703-62 

! 496-20 

29-62 

166-76 

j 4-54 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1930. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 

• 


Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
Oct. 
to 

Dec. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
Oct. 
to 

Dec. 

Average 

Test. 

5/C.... 

30 

25-39 

Lbs. 

16,994 

Lbs. 

566-47 

Lbs. 

1,723-34 

Lbs. 

775-25 

Lbs. 

25-84 

Lbs. 

82-12 

4 -te 

5/D . . . 

31 

24 

14,5854 

482-63 

1,697-28 

821-17 

27-10 

•88*42 

5-63 

5/E , . . 

36-68 

33-39 

17,0464 

464-73 

1,641-39 

834-83 

22*70 

83-51 

4*90 

5/J ... 

25 

24-52 

8,6974 

347-90 

1,427-20 

499-45 

19-98 

77-84 

6-74 

6/0 . . . 

25 

25 

17,050 

682-00 

2,195-87 

894-08 

86-76 

116*18 

5-24 

5/R . . . 

66-19 

54-03 

24,5654 

14,412| 

437-26 

1,401-77 

994-36 

17-70 

60*06 

4-05 

5/8 ... 

30 

28-26 

460-42 

1,677-34 

684-03 

22-82 

82*50 

4-75 

6/T . . . 

24 

20-71 

14,422 

600-92 

1,909-68 

584-87 

24*37 

84*85 

4-06 

S/U ... I 

20 

14-81 

12,1054 

605-28 

2,189-13 

521-82 

26-09 

97*16 

4-31 

5/Y . . . 

I 27 

24-26 

17,254 

639-04 

1,966-18 

897-40 

33-24 

101*68 

5*20 

5/Z. . . . 

29 

28*71 

24,986 

861-69 

2,716-56 

1,219-42 

42-05 

128*98 

4-86 

5/AA .. 1 

1 18 

13*97 

8,752 

486-22 

1,209-11 ! 

420-35 

23-35 

02*35 

4*80 

5/Co. . . 1 

I 84 

27*26 

<8,948 

lo,768 

263-18 

1,372-65 | 

382*70 

11-26 

61*02 

4*28 

5/Dd . 

21-97 

18-32 

605-71 

1,731-11 

551-35 

25*90 

89*36 

5*12 

5/Ee . . 

15 

15 1 

9,5944 

21,2454 

689-63 

2,020-98 

424-34 

28-29 

95*98 

4-42 

5/il ... 

27*29 

25-32 

778-51 

2,432*16 

981-68 

35-97 

110*72 

4*62 

fi/Jj 

27 

25-68 

14.294 

529-41 

2,199-35 

648-93 

24-03 

100*72 

4*54 

5/KK . 

23-71 

18-71 

11,935 

503-37 

1,491-92 

516-26 

21-77 

66-43 

4-33 

5/M X . 

14 

11-35 

7,9164 

565-46 

1,790-08 

385-98 

27-57 

92*30 

4-88 

6/Nw . 

27 

26-84 

17,894 

662-74 

1,933*41 

1 786-24 

29-12 

85-04 

4-39 

5/Oo . . j 

22*81 

21-89 

13,7524 

602*91 

1,888-42 

581-03 

25*47 

88*08 

4-22 

Means. 

j 26-89 

24-14 

14,629-48 

544-09 

1,818-11 

686-01 

25’51 

86*90 

4-69 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TEST8 FOR DECEMBER, 1930. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test.. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 


20 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

I/B 

19 

9,780* 

489-03 

420-18 

21*01 

4*30 

I/C 

18 

18 

9,300 

516-67 

392-74 

21-82 

4*22 

»/K 

24 

23-16 

16,522 

688-42 

743-33 

30*97 

4*50 

MU 

22-55 

21-10 

10,352 

45907 

435-65 

19*32 

4*21 

I/O 

18-84 

16*84 

10,338* 

613-92 

494*75 

29*38 

4*79 

I/R 

22 

18-84 

5,284 

240-18 

337*58 

15*34 

6*39 

MV 

19-71 

15-06 

7,558* 

383-48 

296*53 

15*04 

3*92 

5/W 

23-39 

19-45 

12,061 

515-62 

557*75 

23*85 

4*62 

MY 

15 

13-29 

9,284* 

618-97 

872-66 

24*84 

! 4*01 

I/Eb 

47-19 

37*23 

24,150 

511-76 

1,042-71 

22*10 

{ 4-32 

MU 

33 

32 

25,978 

787-21 

1,099*73 

33*33 

4*23 

5/K K 

28 

20-52 

17,579* 

627-84 

742*66 

26*52 

i 4*22 

5/Ll 

22*10 

20-52 

14,682 

664-34 

626*42 

28*34 

1 4*27 

i/Mm 

15 

11 

5,239 

349-27 

245*88 

16*39 

i 4*69 

VOo 

18 

10-68 

9,544# 

530-25 

431-29 

23*96 

! 4*52 

5/PP 

20 

16*19 

12,163* 

608-18 

542-21 

27*11 

4*46 

WQ 

&/R* 

26 

25-58 

21,511 

827-35 

889-38 

34*21 

4*13 

24 

24 

20,243 

i 843-46 

831*22 

34*63 

! 4*11 

9/SS 

28-32 

2610 

27,658* 

i 1,050-85 

1,090-67 

41*44 

3*94 

vtt 

18*71 

18-10 

9,485 

506-94 

413*85 

22*12 

; 4*36 

MV o 

38-87 

38-61 

22,348 

| 574-94 

940-34 

24*19 

i 4*21 

Means 

23*75 

21-20 

14,336-33 

; 603-72 

616*55 

25*96 

4*30 


Xop 

Special 

Super 

(45% W.S.P.) 

IS THE RIGHT BRAND TO ORDER FOR 

: BIGGER CROPS : 

AND 

BETTER PASTURES 
THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO. LTD. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 11 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-3 L 

Conducted at the Parafieid Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1. White Leghorns— 204 birds ; Black Minorca* — 3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — 30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns, 1 to 204 ; Black Minorca a, 206 to 207. 


Score for Month ending January 
31st, 1931. 
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Egg Laying Com petition . — Section 1 . — White Leghorns, dec, — continued. 

Score for Month ending January 
31st, 1931. 


Competitors , Address 





1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bin! No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 

1 aid. 

Totals. 

Compton, R. C. .... 


• • I 

Woodeforde 

(H2) ir><> ' 

(143) 189 

(144) 187 

532 

Connor, D. 0 



Gawler 

(145) 107 

(146) t 

(147) 134 

241 

Robinson. A. E. ... 



Hector rille 

(148) 230 

(149) t 

(150) 206 

436 

Venn, R. 8 



New Hindmarsli . . . 

(151) 161 

(162) 152 

(163) 121 

434 

McLean, J. G 

Fidge, H 


* * 

Black Forest 

Clarence Park 

(164) 125 
(157) 159 

(155) 137 
(158) 156 

(166) 136 
(159) * 

398 
33 5 

Fidge, H. 



Clarence Park 

(160) 139 

(161) 162 

(162) 201 

502 

Tolhurat, A. E. . ... 
Tolhurat, A. E 



Torrens Park 

Torrens Park 

(1631 155 
(166) 141 

(164) 131 
(167) 164 

(165) * 
(168) 136 

286 

431 

Monkhouse, A. J. . . 



Woodside 

(169) 158 

(170) 197 

(171) * 

355 

Monkhouse, A. J. . . 



Woodside 

i (172) * 

I (173) * 

(174) 188 

! 188 

Monkhouse, A. J. . . 



Woodside 

(175) 186 

(176) * 

(177) * 

! 185 

Monkhouse, A. J. 



Woodside .‘ 

i (178) * 

(179) * 

(180) 148 

; 148 

Sage, H. R 



Nuriootpa ........ 

i (181) 138 

(182) * 

(183) 178 

316 

Mitchell, W. J. . ... 



Woodside 

! (184) 198 

(186) * 

(186) 218 

1 416 

George, L. E 



Redfem 

; (187) 189 

(188) 212 

(189) 156 

; 557 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 



Red fern 

Redfem 

! (190) 205 
i (193) 152 

(191) 190 
(194) 186 

(192) * 
(195) 191 

I 395 
! 529 

George, L. E 



Redfem 

! (196) 171 

(197)201 

(198) 202 

i 674 

Aird, J. R., & Sou . 



Kilkenny 

1 (199) 181 

(200) 199 

(201) * 

380 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 



Kilkenny 

i (202) 157 

(203) 164 

(204) 159 

480 

Gameau, V. F .... 

Total . . . . 



Woodvilie 

: (205) 166 

10,158 

(206) 147 

j 9,445 

(207) 165 

8,923 

478 

28,526 


Section 3 —Hlack Orp ingto ns. _ 

S Score for Month ending January 
31st, 19 31. 

Address. | " 

Bird No. Bird No. j Bird No. 
and Eggs and Eggs and Egge Totals. 
Laid. Laid. j Laid. 


Aird, J. R., & Son . 


Kilkenny 

(208) 141 

(209) 105 ; 

(210) 175 

421 

Aird, J. R. t & Son . 


Kilkenny 

(211) 143 

(212) 155 ; 

(213) * 

298 

Williams, VV. R. . . . 


Frewville 

: (2141 168 

(215) 199 

(216) 173 

540 

Williams, W. R. ... 


Frew yi lie 

(217) t 

(218) * | 

(219) 158 

158 

f^urr, A. and H. . . . 


Scott’b ('reek 

(220) * 

(221) * i 

(222) * 

— 

Andrewartha, A. . . . 


Underdale 

(223) * 

(224) 183 ! 

(225) 192 

375 

MeFarlane, A. S. . . . 


Kilkenny 

(226) 196 

(227) 171 

(228) 153 

520 

Connor, D. C. ...... 


Gawler 

(229) * 

(230) 174 

(231) * 

174 

Gillick, W. J 


New Hindniarsh . . 

(232) 100 

(233) * , 

(234) * 

100 

Osborn, E. L 


Camden 

(235) 141 

i (236) 201 

(237) 180 

522 

Total? . . . 



889 

! 1,188 i 

1,031 

3,108 



Section 4.— Rhode Island Reds. 





Competitors. 


Score for Month ending January 
31st, 1931. 


Competitors. 

! Address. 

i 

Bird No. 

: and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. ; Bird No. j 
and Eggs j and Eggs Totals. 
Laid, j Laid. j 

Gameau, V. F 

FIUko, h 

.... Wood cille 

. . . . j Clarence Park 

: (238) 140 
(241) 179 

(239) 166 ; (240) 115 : 

(242) 191 i (243) 82 

i 

421 

452 

Totals 


1 319 

1 357 ! 197 ! 

873 


* Disqualified. Buie 12, underweight eggs. 


t Dead. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
January 28th, 1931. There were present: — Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), H. N* 
Wicks (Vice-Chairman), P. H. Jones, H. 8. Taylor, P. J. Baily, 8. Shepherd, A. J. 
•Cooke, A. L, McEwin, R. H. Martin, Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), 
Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director Waite Research Institute), Mr. W. R. Birks (Prin- 
cipal Roseworthy Agricultural College), and Mr. H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Agents 9 Commission on Superphosphate . — The Committee appointed at the November 
meeting waited on the manufacturers on November 28th. Mr. F. Coleman said that 
the superphosphate manufacturers held out very little hope of being able to supply 
superphosphate at a reduced price during this season. Concession would be made to 
farmers who returned bags for refilling. The Secretary was instructed to get Jn touch 
with the Superphosphate Association for a formal reply to the request of the Committee, 

Export of Pig Meat . — Information concerning exports of pig meat to London from 
Victoria was received, and the Secretary intimated that the report had been submitted 
to the Narridy Branch, from which the original question was asked. The letter from 
the Victorian department, written on December 4th, read: — “The quantity shipped from 
Victoria this season totals 5,040 carcasses — 50 in September, 705 in October, and 4,284 
in November. From inquiries made, it appears that pork is not shipped on consign- 
ment. The usual method of doing this business is to get cabled quotations and effect 
aales on same prior to shipment. At the moment, the best price offering from London 
is 7 id. per lb. for carcasses weighing from 601bs. to HOIbs., with an average of 
801bs. This range of light weights is for consumption as pork. The cost of killing, 
preparing, and shipping comes to 2d. per lb., so that the price in Melbourne would 
be equal to 5Jd. per lb. for porkers. The best offer from London for bacon weights, 
weighing from 1201bs. to 1601bs. carcass weight, is 6id. per lb. The cost this case 
also comes to about. 2d., leaving 4$d. per lb. as the value in, Melbourne. In both cases, 
it is understood that the quality is to be of the best. * 9 

Reduction in Agent Charges for Handling Wheat. — The Secretary stated that the 
Lameroo Conference resolution dealing with this was brought under the notice of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Wheat Pool and that the handling charges had been 
reduced by }d. per bushel. 

Accounts for Cream Supplies . — The Redhill Branch submitted a resolution “strongly 
objecting to the present system of not showing expenses in making up accounts on 
cream supplies. 0 This was submitted to Mr. Barlow, who states that “Previous to 
the Dairy Act becoming law the method of payment was to J>ay for an estimated 
amount of commercial butter. This estimation was based on the weight of the cream 
and the percentage of butterfat it contained, and a chart was used to indicate the 
amount of butter to be paid for. Under this system, a gross price was quoted and all 
expenses were then taken off. With practically all factories these deductions were 
comparable and were arrived at and fixed by a committee representing the manufac- 
turing interests. When it was made compulsory for the factories to pay for cream 
on the butterfat basis, the usual procedure which applies practically throughout the 
world was adopted. That is to say, the factories fix a net price which they are willing 
to pay for butterfat and no expenses are shown, the manufacturing expenses, &c., being 
allowed for when fixing the net price. Departmentally, we have no control over this 
price as it is expected to be kept as high as possible by competition, and I must say 
that up to the present the prices fixed have been at least comparable. The reason 
that no manufacturing expenses are shown when (paying for butterfat is that the 
^bi|tterf&t is not the manufactured article, and the difference between the butterfat and 
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commercial butter (usually in the ratio of about 100 to 120) is used to pay part at 
least of the expenses. Either system, if under supervision, can be expected to give 
approximately the same net results, but it is practically impossible to show or charge 
manufacturing expenses if the payment is made for butterfat. The system at present 
in vogue is accepted throughout the world with the exception of New South Wales and 
Queensland.’ 9 It was decided to advise the Redhill Branch accordingly. 

Life Membership. — Life membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred upon 
Messrs. A. F. Herbert (Nantawarra), J. R. Coles (Longwood), A. S. Burgess (Water- 
vale), and J. Burton (Beetaloo Valley). 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches: — 
Port Elliot — L. C. Hill; Waddikee Rocks — R. Scott, E. Rossiter, G. A. Graph; Mun- 
dalla — C. Hyde; Wallala — A. K. Weepers, A. Miller^ J. McIntyre; Mount Pleasant — 
W. H. Johns; Kapinnie — A. Harvey, D. C. Wannan; Koonunga — V. Kindler, U. 
Gallasch, F. H. Schulx, A. Zwar; Wirrilla — P. 0. Jacka, H. Jacka; Monarto South — 
P. O. Schenscher; Wolseley — I. Makin; Pinnaroo Women’s — Mrs. F. G. Bonnin; 
Yeelanna — S. C. Shaw, H. O. Clements, J. W. Payne; Lameroo — R. A. Jenkins; Parilia 
Women’s — Mrs. I*. Foale; Kangarilla — Roy H. Strickland; Langhorne’s Creek — 
E. Dodd, I. Dodd; Tintinara — T. Ingliss; Scott’s Bottom — H. Lohmueller; Strathalbyn 
— E. H. Woolfit, Dr. O. E. Willing; Two Wells — R. T. Murrell; Upper Wakefield — 
Alex. Anderson. Total number of members, 8,400; number of new members, 34; total 
number of branches, 305, 

Conferences. — The Secretary intimated that Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau 
would be held at Lyndoch (Lower North) on Thursday, February 26th, and at 
Wirrabara (Mid-North) on Wednesday, March 11th. The Chairman promised to attend 
at Lyndoch. 


SAVE YOU SEEH THE HEW MODEL 1930 

ALFA LAVAL 



There are 10 Hew Improvements, including 

Ball Bearing. 

Bust Proof Bowl, Bast Proof Discs, 
Trotting Sktrn Xttk Discharge from BowL 

Tear by year the Aura Laval has led the 
way — each Hew Model has been by far the 
Best Separator in its day. but the 1330 
Hew Hegel Is far ahead of anything ever 
made before. 

free Trial. Specially Eaef Terms. 

It will pay ter itself. 

Write tor particulars— 

A. W. SANDFOI RD A CO., LIMITED, 
ADELAIDE. 


f 11 — 

There’s a “ FORGANS ” 
Cast Chilled Share for 
every plow & cultivator 

Specially 
Chilled to 
gait every 
dags of 
land, 

BUT 
ONLY 
ONE 

QUALITY 

■if 

The BEST 


They have the largest tale of any make 
In Australasia. 

— Giva them a trial. — 

J. & R. FORGAN, Ltd. 

CRYSTAL BROOK & PORT PIRIE. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A.., W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported: — 

Butter. — The production at the beginning of last month declined and it became 
necessary to import moderate quantities of top grade butters from the eastern States; 
but since then quantities have steadied, and with the purchasing power of the public 
generally being restricted, there has been almost sufficient local butter for requirements, 
in lower grades, however, there is a surplus, and this is going forward to London from 
week to week. From this out, however, quantities will decline as usual at this time of 
the year. Owing to the acute rises in the exchange position, markets for butter in the 
eastern States firmed each week, and this was reflected from time to time in values here. 
At date the following quotations ruled: — Choicest creamery fretth butter, in bulk, 
Is. fijd.; prints and delivery extra; second and third grades, Is. 4£d. (These prices are 
subject to the stabilizaion levies.) Best separators, Is. 2*d. to 1 b. 3id.; well-conditioned 
store and collectors lid. to Is.; heated and pastry, lOd. * 

Eggs. — These also have shown a seasonable decline, and many of the consignments 
were variable in quality and careful attention was necessary in the testing and grading 
before sales could be effected. As the demand at present is more particularly for prime 
quality guaranteed eggs, there was a weakening demand for other sorts, but there was 
no alteration in values recorded. Ordinary country eggs, hen 5Jd. per dozen, duck 
fljd. per dozen; selected tested and infertile higher. 

Oftefse. — The South-Eastern factories maintained quantities throughout the month 
under review'. Local and Western Australian demand continued steady, so that clearances 
were effected each week. Bates firmed a point in sympathy with the hardening in butter 
values, and at date are as follows: — New makes, large to loaf, 7d. to 7*d. per lb.; semi- 
ma rured and matured, to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. — The new season’s crop is now being marketed in limited quantities and 
the quality so far seems to be good. Demand continues sufficient to absorb lots as they 
came forward, and with little alteration in rates. Kernels, however, came in for better 
call, and are selling freely. Brandis, 7 id. to 7f d. ; mixd softshells, 7d.; hardshells, 4d. 
to 4Ad.; kernels. Is. 6Jd. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Honey. — This commodity is not moving out at all freely, and with heavf stocks held 
In all warehouses, buyers have been less eager to purchase than usual. The demand 
for lower grade is almost negligible even at low prices. Prime clear extracted, in liquid 
condition, 3^d. to 3|d.; best quality candied lots, 2|d. to 3}d. ; second grade, l£d. to 
2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. — Moderate supplies, fair demand j Is. 4d. to Is. 4Jd. per lb., according to 
sample. 

Baoon. — Curers have been able to obtain ample supplies of live hogs from the various 
markets, and consequently the quantities of bacon offering have been ample for all 
needs. Considering the times, the turnover has been well maintained, but an increasing 
call for bacon factory smallgoods resulted, w f hich is usual during the summer months. 
Hams are in fair request. Best local sides, 9Jd. to lOd. ; best local factory cured 
middles, 8d. to 9d,; large, 7$d.; local rolls, 9$d. to 10d.; Geo. Farmer’s * ‘Sugar Cane” 
brand hams, Is. 2d.; local hams, Is. to Is. Id.; cooked, Is. 3d.; ” Sugar Cane” brand 
lard in packets lid., in bulk lOd. per lb. ; local prints, lOJd. per lb. 

Ltve Poultry. — The quantities marketed so far this year have not been so great as 
usual, and evidently the farmers have been keeping thel hens so as to augment incomes 
from the eggs produced. Ldght-conditioncd birds eased in values, but prime quality 
cockerels continued in good request. Values for ducks ruled lower than just previ- 
ously and turkeys also are lower in values than was the case at Christmas time. Prime 
roosters, 4s. 9d. to 6s. 4d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; fair-conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. 8d, to 3s.' 4d. ; chickens lower. Heavy-weight hens, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 3d.; 
medium hens, 2s. 4d. to 3s. Id.; light hens, Is. 8d to 2s 3d.; couple of pens of weedy 
sorts lower. Geese, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 9d. ; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10q. 
Ducks, good -conditioned, 2s. 8<i to 3s. 4d.; do., fair condition, Is. 9d. to 2s. 5d.; ducklings 
lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, lid. to Is. 3d. per lb. live weight; do., fair 
condition, 8d. to lOd. per lb. live weight; do., fattening sorts, lower. Pigeons, 4}d. 
to 5 $d« each. 

Potatoes. — N ew local potatoes, 5s. 6d. to 6s. per cwt. 

Onions. — New white or brown, 6s. fid. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC 
NOVEMBER, 1930. 


Imports. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels) . . . . . . . . . . 234 

Bananas (bushels) .. .. .. 18,867 

Cherries (bushel) I 

Citrus- 

Lemons (bushels) 693 

Oranges (bushels) 38 

Passion fruit (bushels) 

Pawpaws (bushel) 1 

Pineapples (bushels) 738 

Peanuts (bags) 198 

Do. kernels (bags) 8 

Carrots (bags) .. .. 8 

Cucumbers (bushels) 409 

Onions (bag) : 1 

Potatoes (bags) 19,321 

Bulbs (packages) 55 

Plants (packages) . 24 

Seeds (packages) 84 

Trees, fruit (packages) .' 2 

Wine casks (number) . . 2,410 

Fumigated — 

Citrus — Lemons (bushels) 518 

Trees, fruit (packages) 2 

Wine casks (number) 7 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels) j 12: 

Pineapples (bushels) 3 

Cucumbers (bushels) 2 

Potatoes (bags) 4 

Second-hand cases (number) 2. 

O verseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number) 697 

Fumigated — Wine casks (number) 75 


G: 


IUBBu 


THIS WAV & WITH THIS MACHINE ^ 

THE MONKEV G RUBBER. 

It the unrivalled method of clearing land. Of special design, and constructed 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps are 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shortener, to* 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extra savings in 
time. Yields move up and costs come down. 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS— Australasian Implement Co., Colton Palmer & Preston, Harris Scarfl Lid., i 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers* Union. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 
TREWHELLA BROS. PTY, LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS — Continued. 
Federal Quarantine Act. 


Seeds, &c. . . . 

Packages. 

4 654 

Lbs. 

379,602 

No. 

28 

Super ft. 
2 4.37 301 

Plants 

1 

Timber 

. . . R2 57g 


Exports. 

I jU€7 X 

Federal Commerce Act. 

New Zealand — Oranges (packages) 

.... 82 


DECEMBER, 1930. 


Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) . . 13 

Apricots (bushel) 1 

Bananas (bushels) 5,877 

Citrus — 

Grape fruit (bushel) 1 

Lemons (bushels) 571 

Oranges (bushels) 16 

Passion fruit (bushels) 424 

Peaches (bushel) 1 

Pineapples (bushels) ; . . . 79 

Tomatoes (bushels) . . 1 

Peanuts (bags) 61 

Do. kernels (bags) * 15 

Beans (bags) 10 

Potatoes (bags) 11,740 

Bulbs (packages) * 33 

Plants (packages) 30 

Seeds (packages) 36 

Wine casks (number) 2,405 

Fumigated — 

Citrus — Lemons (bushels) 462 

Wine casks (number) 23 

Steamed — Second-hand bags (number) 4,000 

Rejected — 

Apples (bushel) 4 

Bananas (bushels) 12 

Second-hand cases (number) 35 


Overseas. 
(State Law.) 


Wine casks (number) 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

. . . 666 


Packages. 

Lbs. 

Seeds, &e 


B 253,615 

No. 

Plants 


4 

Tea chests / 


150 

Rattans 

15 

15 

Super ft. 

Timber 

102,787 

1,792,677 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

England — Almonds (packages) , 5 

Mixed fruit (packages) . . ; 7 
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fire has 


effect on ‘new’ land, which cannot 


economically be rives in any other wa 



In burning stubble the use of 
a Horwood-Bagshaw Fire Rake 
is infinitely to be preferred to 
the ordinary “running bum.” 
Where the stubble is thin the 
rake will keep the bum going, 
and is not inclined to be as patchy 
as a running bum. Again, with 
a Fire Rake, it is not as neces- 
sary to be so careful in the 
choice of a day for burning. In 
new country the intensified heat 
from a Fire Rake will scorch 
roots, suckers, and shoots, which 
a running bum is inclined to 
miss. Further, the Fire Rake, in 
passing over the ground, misses 
nothing, collects and bums all 
the sticks and rubbish, and, in 
addition, gives the ground a light 
cultivation stroke. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw 



1 2ft., 1 5ft, 24ft., and 30ft. Write 
for our illustrated folder, giving 
full particulars of this imple- 
ment, also copies of letters from 
enthusiastic owners. Write now 
whilst it*s in your mind. 

Sole Distributors for S A . — 

The Implement Co., 

Bank Street, Adelaide. 


The HORWOOP - BAGSHAW 

Stump - Jump Fire Rake 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following 'figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of January, 1931, also the average 
preoipitatlcai to the end of January, and the average annual rainfa ll. 


Station. 

For 

Jan. 

1931. 

Av. to 
end 
Jan. 

Av’ge ] 

Annual 

Rain- 
fall. ! 

ill ; 

Par North and Upper North. I 

Oodnadatta 

— — 

0-6X 

4*72 

Marroo . 

004 

0*42 

5*86 

Farina 

0-Q5 

0*52 

6*46 

Copley 

Bel tana 

003 

0*58 

7*93 

6-04 

0*08 

8*59 

Blinman 

007 

0-94 

12 02 ! 

Hookina 

0-09 

0-53 

11*51 

Hawker 

0-10 

0*60 

12-28 | 

Wilson. 

0-10 

0*62 

11*84 

Gordon 

0*09 

0-65 

10*73 

Quora 

0*14 

0-66 

13*42 

Port Augusta .... 

Oil 

0*53 

9-43 i 

Bruce 

. 015 

0*47 

9-94 i 

Hammond 

0*20 

0*03 

11*41 ! 

Wilmington 

0-16 

0*83 

17*63 

Willowie 

010 

0*50 

12*11 

Melrose 

014 

1*18 

23*01 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

010 

0*76 1 

15*20 ! 

Port Germein 

Oil 

0*63 

12*47 

Wirrabara 

0-25 

0-68 

19*34 

Appil» 

i 018 

1 0-64 

14*09 ! 

Cradock ......... 

005 

0*01 

10*87 

Carrieton 

008 

0*78 

' 12*40 

Johnburg 

007 

0*60 

10*04 i 

Eurelia 

009 

0-79 

1300 i 

Orroroo 

013 

0-99 

13*28 

Naokara 

— 

0*71 

11*16 ! 

Black Rock ...... 

013 

0*71 

12*50 | 

Godlawirra 

0-13 



Peterborough .... 

0-31 

0*84 

13-30 * ' 

Yongala 

0-30 

0*67 

14*46 j 

North-East. 


i 

!| 

Yunta 

0*33 

0*62 

8*46 ! 

Waukaringa ..... 

005 

0*61 

8-00 :! 

Marmahill 



0*06 

8*31 I 

Cockbum 

Oil 

0*62 

7-93 ■'! 

Broken Hill,N.S. W. 

0*05 

0*70 

9-6i ;j 


Lower North. 
Port Pirie .... 

Port Broughton 

Bute . . 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown . . . 

Gladstone .... 

Crystal Brook . 

Georgetown . . . 

Namdy 

Redbill 

Spalding 

Guinare 

Yaeka 

Koolunga ..... 

Snowtown 


0*04 

0*63 

13*25 ! 

0*17 

0*60 

14*02 

0*14 

0*57 

15*48 

0*16 

0*71 

18*11 

0*18 

0*70 

16-85 

0*18 

0*69 

17-84 

0*13 

0*67 

16*40 ! 

0*12 

0*00 

15*87 j 

0*10 * 

0*08 

18*47 | 

0*13 

0*56 

16*93 

0*31 

0*57 

16.63 

0*18 

0*63 

19*34 

0*24 

0*67 

18*74 

0*26 

0*61 

15*35 

0*40 

0*60 

15*52 

0*40 

0*59 

15*70 




Station. 

For 

Jan. 

1983. 

Av. to 
end 
Jan. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

i ■ 

Lower North — cc 

mtinued 


Brinkworth .... 

0*56 

0*51 

15*85 

Bly th 

0*75 

0*67 

16*86 

Clare 

0-89 

0-86 

24*61 

Mintaro 

0-45 

0*62 

23*43 

Watervale 

0*82 

0*91 

27*10 

Auburn 

0*43 

0*97 

24*08 

Hoyleton 

0-22 

0*73 

1 17-44 

Balaklava 

0*51 

0-68 

15*01 

Port Wakefield . 

0*72 

0*56 

13*04 

Terowie 

0*41 

0*71 

13-47 

Yarcowie 

0-42 

0*09 

13*72 

Kallett 

0*44 

0*70 

16*47 

Mount Bryan . . 

0*21 

0*50 

10-79 

Kooringa 

0*35 

0*74 

17-90 

Farrell’s Flat . . 

0*35 

0*74 

18-75 

West of Murray Range. 

Manoora 

0*32 

0*61 

18-94 

Saddleworth . . . 

0*42 

0*75 

19-60 

Marrabel 

0*30 

0*72 

19-87 

Riverton 

0-23 

0*76 

20*81 

Tarlee 

0*20 

0*77 

18*13 

Stockport 

0-34 

0*74 

16*81 

Hamley Bridge . 

0-26 

0*77 

16*60 

Kapunda 

0-31 

0*83 

19-85 

Freeling 

0-37 

0*73 

17*95 

Greenock 

0*38 

0*77 

21-68 

Truro 

0*25 

0*72 

20-09 

Stockwell 

0*30 

0*69 

20-18 

Nuriootpa 

0-32 

0*76 

20-65 

Angaston 

0*36 

0-78 

22-49 

Tanunda 

0-45 

0-83 

22-12 

Lyndoch 

0-48 

0*74 

23-58 

Williamstown . . . 

0*57 

0-88 

27-71 

Adelaide Plains. 


Owen 

0*39 

-0*44 

13*91 

Mallala 

0-55 

0*71 

16*67 

Roseworthy .... 

0*53 

0*71 

17*38 

Gawler 

0*00* 

0*72 

19-06: 

Two Wells ..... 

0*00 

0*65 

16-81 

Virginia 

0*62 

0*08 

17-23 

Smithfield 

0-55 

0*53 

17*51 

Salisbury 

0*53 

0*70 

18*60 

Adelaide 

0*64 

0*72 

21*12 

Glen Osmond . . 

0*51 

0*93 

26-06 

Magill 

0*54 

0*85 

25*01 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully . . . 

0*63 

0*84 

27*53 

Stirling West . . 

1*28 

1*54 

46*90 

Uraidla 

0-96 

1-35 

44*11 

Clarendon 

0*59 

M0 

32*91 

Morphett Vale . 

0*33 

0*77 

22*09 

Noarlunga 

0*10 

0*60 

20*40 

Willunga 

0-21 

0*78 

26*02 

Aldinga ....... 

0*07 

0*58 

2025 
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R A IN F ALL — continu ed . 


Staflon. 


! 

For ! 

| 

Av. to 

1 i, 

S Av‘«e i 

Annual 


! Kor 

! 

Av. to 

Av*«e 

Annual 

Jan. j 

end 

! Rain- i 

Station. 

j Jan. I 

end 

Rain- 

1931. : 

Deo. 

fall. 


i 1931. 

Dec. 

fall. 


Mount Lofty Ranges — contd. 


Myponga. . . . t 

0*49 

0*74 

Normanvilie 

0*16 

0*56 

Yankalilla 

0*13 

0*57 

Mount Pleasant . . 

0*83 

0*83 

Birdwood 

0*69 

1*02 


0*73 

1*07 

Miilbrook Reservoir 

0*57 

M 3 

Tweed vale 

0*73 

101 

Woodside 

102 

0*97 


M 0 

1*09 

Nairne 

1*38 

0*93 

Mount Barker 

1-56 

1*02 

Kchunga 

0*93 

1*00 


1*94 

0*88 

Meadows 

1*08 

105 

Strathalbyn ...... 

1*02 

0*70 

Murray Flats and 

Valley 

Meningie 

0*27 

0*03 

Milang 

0*51 

0*02 

Langhorne’s Creek 

0*72 

0-46 

Wellington 

0*89 

0*71 

Tailetn Bend 

1*33 

0*46 

Murray Bridge . . . 

0*72 

0*50 

Cal ling ton 

0*87 

0*07 

Mannum 

0*67 

0*50 

Palmer 

0*54 

0*45 

Sedan 

0*29 

0*.',6 

Sw an Reach 

0*18 

0*38 

Blanchetowm 

0*28 

0*67 

End uiida 

0*30 

0*69 

Sutherlands 

0*37 

0*35 

Morgan 

0-26 

0*51 

Waikerie 

0*25 

0*35 

Overland Cornor . . 

0*14 

0*47 

Loxton 

0*25 

0*50 

Ren mark 

0*17 

0*47 

West of Spencer’s 

Gulf. 

Euela 

0*09 

0 61 

Nullarbor 

0*02 

0*38 

Powder’s Bay .... 

0*48 

0*37 

Penong 

0*17 

0*32 

Koonibba 

0*35 

0*30 

Denial Bay 

— 

| 0*29 

Ceduna 

0*10 

0*23 

Smoky Bay 

0*31 

j 0*25 

Wirrulla 

0*02 

— 

Streaky Bay 

0-31 

0*41 

Chandada 

0*12 

— 

Minnipa 

0*20 

0*65 

Kyancutta 

0*37 

— 

Talia 

0*48 

0*26 

Port Elliston 

0*59 

0*38 

Yeeianna 

0*22 

0-24 

Cummins 

0*16 

0*41 

Port Lincoln 

0*09 

0*55 

Tumby 

0*47 

0*28 

Ungarra 

0*04 

0*29 

Carrow 

0*73 

0*31 

Arno Bay 

0*70 

0*38 


29- 14 
20*73 
22*95 
27*29 
29*28 
33*45 
35*55 
35*9G 
32*38 
35*02 
28*22 
31*71 
33*29 
30*62 
36*34 
19-41 

18*46 
15*05 
14*80 
14*64 
14*66 
13*76 
15*31 
11*53 
15*55 
12*16 
10*65 
11-14 
17*13 
10*79 
9* 17 
9*61 
10*50 
11*60 
10*52 

9*96 

8*62 

11*76 

11*94 

11*64 

11*31 

9*82 

10*44 

14*91 

13*73 

14*76 

16*47 

16*03 

17*77 

19*45 

14*14 

16*83 

13*38 

12*46 


West of Spencer’s Gulf — contd. 


Kudall 

0*66 

0*58 

12*07 

Cleve ......... 

1*34 

0*50 

14*61 

Cowell 

0*32 

0*46 

11*16 

Miltalie 

M2 

0-51 

13*59 

Darke’s Peak . . 

0*55 

0*59 

14*98 

Kimba 

0-08 

0*37 

11*50 

Yorke 

Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

0*27 

0*53 

13*94 

Kadina 

0*29 

0*51 

15*71 

Moonta 

0*36 

0*50 

15*10 

Paskeville 

0*25 

0*49 

15*64 

Maitland 

0*55 

0-61 

19*97 

Ardrossan 

0*56 

0*48 

14*00 

Port Victoria . . 

0-62 

0*45 

15*44 

Currainulka .... 

0*55 

0*57 

17*92 

Minlaton 

0-40 

0*51 

17*90 

Port Vincent . . . 

0*52 

0*41 

14*56 

Brentwood .... 

0-23 

0*35 

15*52 

Stansbury 

0*47 

0-56 

16-89 

Warooka 

0*23 

0*44 

17*60 

Yorketown .... 

0*19 

0*47 

16*98 

Edith burgh .... 

0*23 

0*50 

16*44 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

0*28 

0*60 

24*76 

Kingscote 

0*05 

0*45 

19*05 

Penneshaw 

0-46 

0*43 

18*65 

Victor Harbor . . 

0*39 

0*69 

21*33 

Port Elliot 

0*32 

0*66 

20*02 

Goolw r a 

0*45 

0*65 

17*87 

Copeville 

0*42 

0*37 

11*58 

Meribah 

0*17 

0*12 

11*34 

A la woo na 

0-34 

0-52 

9*98 

Mindarie 

0*18 

0*54 

11*88 

Sandalwood .... 

0*45 

0-66 

13-67 

Karoonda 

0*62 

0*50 

14*37 

Pinnaroo 

0-34 

0*43 

14*70 

Parilla 

0*62 

0*45 

13*95 

Lameroo 

0*54 

0*55 

16*19 

Parrakie 

0*47 

0*45 

14*52 

Geranium 

0*37 

0*47 

16*49 

Peake 

0*47 

0*55 

16*30 

Cooke’s Plains . 

034 

0*54 

15*47 

Coomandook . . . 

0*32 

0-50 

17*34 

Coonalpyn 

0*37 

0*66 

17*51 

Tintinara 

0-24 

0*50 

18*81 

Keith 

0*72 

0-42 

17*93 

Bordertown 

0*21 

0-72 

19*35 

Wolseley 

0*22 

0*60 

18*41 

Frances 

0-77 

0*68 

19*94 

Naracoorto .... 

1-31 

0-79 

22*58 

Penola 

214 

102 

26*16 

Lucindale ..... 

1*51 

0-70 

23*07 

Kingston 

109 

0*72 

24*37 

Robe 

0*70 

0-79 

24*61 

Beachport 

1*24 

0-88 

26*97 

Millicent 

| 1*42 

0-96 

29*79 

Kalangadoo .... 

2*19 

118 

32*34 

Mount Gambier 

1*49 

1-35 

30*74 


* Denotes average for lew than 10-year period — Oodlawirra <1 y ^ 
HertbahC 9), Owen (5), Denial Bay (9), Klmba (9), Alawoona <8), Bucia(l), Wlrrulla (1). 
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Feb. 
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Feb. 

Mar 

Alawoona 

Alduwa 

• 

* 

— 

— 

Bndtmda. 

• 

2 

2 

AUandale Bast 

t 

27 

H 

SnralU 

A 

14 

14 

Aim* 

i 



Bur alia Women's 

* 

4 

4 

Amyton 

a 




BrerardBast 

• 



knaastom 

* 


- - -| 

Farrell's Flat 

A 

27 

27 

AppOa 

• 

— 



Flnnlss 

A 


AppUa-Yarrowle 



* 

789 

6 

6 

Gawler Hirer 

Georg At/wn ] _. T 

A 

A 

» 

28 

— 

Ashbourne 

• 

25 



Geranium 

A 

28 

28 

Aabarn 

* 



Gladstone 

A 

27 


Auburn Women’s 

782 

27 

27 

Gladstone Women's 

782 . 

18 

13 

Baiaklava 

• 

23 

23 

Gleneoe 

A 

10 

10 

lUlh*«n»h _ , 

• 



GloMon . 

A 



ftinrw* 

• 


.. 


A 

5 

5 

Beetaloo Valley 

788 

2 

30 


A 



Belalle North 

788 

2 

2 

Greenock 

t 

9 

9 

Balalie Woman's 

782 



Green Patch 

A 

26 


Berrl 

Ma Hvtmn . 

• 

* 

4 

4 

Gulnara 

A 

f 

2 

2 

SwSeSE 

795 

5 

5 

Tfalfrinn . T r t , T .... 

I 



u»v TtAek 

• 

8 


WepAAfk 

A 



Black Springs 

a 



- 

Hartley 

A 



4 

Blackwood 

* 

9 

9 

Hawker t 

A 

8 

8 

Blook B 

• 



Rnoklnt 

A 



Blyth 

788 

20 

20 

Hoyleton 

A 

16 

16 

Booleroo Centra 

* 

27 


Tnvnen Va.ll Ay 

A 

19 

19 

Boolgnn 

A 


. 

fmnhank , ’ , T 

A 


Boom Plains 

t 

5 

& 

Jamestown 

A 

18 

■n 

Bonrlka 




ViUn^ulnn Wnmni’i ..... 

783 

14 

Knni 

Bowhlll 

• 




IT ^lftngiulno , 

a' 

10 

Krri 

Brentwood 

* 

5 

& 

VaJven 

A 

18 

mrm 

Brinkley 



4 

Kknawfik 

f 

fliSH 

Brinkvrtb 

789 

2 

2 


783 

g 

19 

Bro wnlow 





A 



Buchanan ............... 


__ 


S[ Annl ............... 

f 




Bugle 

792 

10 

10 

1 IT lplnnk 1 , .............. 

l 



Bundaleer Springe 




1 ITtimndi 

A 

18 

13 

Bnnora 


8 

4 

It ai^twweagnagaggnagaaam, 

A 


Bute 

a 

19 

19 

! ¥ tnMndA ’ 

A 

4 

4 

Butler 

a 




A 

26 


Galea 

* 


_ _ 

Kelly 

A 

28 

- 

Gaddi 

* 


__ 

KJKI 

A 


__ 

Caliph 

* 

8 

3 

Kilkerran 


26 



Oattowle . . 

* 

T - - 

mmmm 


A 

2 

2 

Canowie Belt 



— 

Koofanga 

* 



Oaralue 

791 

25 

, 

Koonlbba 

A 

26 

t , r 

Oarrow 

a 


j 4 

lTnnnnnm 

* 



Ohandada 

* 

. 


Koonio 

A 

2 

2 

Qharra 

* 



Krffi ::::::::::::::::: 

A 

2 

2 

Cherry Gardens 

795 

•mmm. 


Yuikawirra ........... 

A 

10 

10 

danfleld 

* 



rvAvurntta 

A 

8 

8 

dare 

* 

8 

3 


A 

8 

8 

Clarendon 


2 

2 A 31 

TjuneroO 

A 



deee 


5 

5 

Langhorne's Greek 

A 

28 


Gobdogla 

* 



Taiim 

A 

25 ] 

— - 

OolUe 

* 

4 

4 

lAnni. Tky ............... 

791 

7 1 

7 

Colton 

A 



Lens wood' and Forest Range 


Bl 

mi 

Ooomandook 

* 

27 

27 

Light's Paes 

789 

2 

2 

Ooonalpyn 




Upson 

A 

28 


Ooonawarra 


~5 


Lone Gum and Monash .... 

A 


4 

Ooorable 

L * 



Tnf>A Pine 

* 



CoprriUe 

* 0 

I mmm » 


fiAMyodd. ............... 

t 



Ccnxita 

* 


. 

Lowhank 

I 


4 

Gradoek . 

A 



Initial 

A 

18 

13 

Cummins 

t 

13 

13 

Lndndale ............... 

A 



Corunna 

• 


- 

Lrndooh 

789 

8 

3 


* 

"i 

2 

MeLarenFt at 

795 



Cygnet Hirer 

Bute’s Peak 

A 




* 

8 

16 

3 

16 


A 

. 


Matter 

f 

26 


1AWH1U 

A 


„„„ 

^AlUjafA 

l 


mmm 


t 

10 

10 

Mannaoarle 

A 

■. * 

B 
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on 
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Report 

on 
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Branch. 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Meetings. 

Page. 

Feb. | 

Mar. 


Page. 

Fob. 

Mar. 






Roberts and Verran 

* 

- 

. ... 

a# MJkm ^ 

a 

& 


Rockwood 

* 

2 

2 

Jtaranm * ••••••*•*•• 

a 


4 

Rosedale 

* 



9 

9 

Roseworthy 

• 




a 

14 

14 

Rosy Pine. 

» 




a 

26 

27 


Rudall 

* 

3 

3 

MllHcent 

a 

27 

Baddleworth 

• 

6 

6 

MiUicent Women’s 

a 

— 

— 

Saddleworth Women’s .... 

* 

3 

3 


a 

7 

7 

Salisbury ................ 

* 

10 

10 

Ulnduflp . . 

a 

6 

6 

Sait Greek 

* 


a 



Sandalwood 

* 





a 

__ 

__ 

Scott’s Bottom 

• 

28 



a 





Shoal Bay. 

795 

* 

3 

7 

8 &S 1 
7 


a 

. ■ 



Smoky Bay 


a 

a 

4 

Snowtown. 

788 

* 

13 

3 

18 


a 



South Kilkerran 

3 


a 

27 



Spalding 

• 




a 


Springton 

* 

4 

4 


a 

__ ... 

4 

Stirling 

• 




a 




Stockport 

• 




795 

0 

5 

Strathalbyn 

* 

3 

8 A 31 
27 

6 


788 

18 

3 

13 

3 

Streaky Bay 

* 

27 

5 


Tallem Bend 

* 


795 



Talia 

• 

27 

7 

27 

7 





Tantanoola 

788 

* 


a 


_ 

Taplan 

A 

8 


791 

14 

5 

14 

5 

Taragoro 

* 

26 



788 

a 

Tarcowle 

• 





Tariee 

♦ 




a 


■ 

Tatlara 

* 




a 



_ __ 

Thrington 

• 

. .. 




a 

. 

4 

Tlntlnara 

• 





789 

a 

26 

14 

7 


Truro 

* 

9 

9 


14 

Tulkineara 

t 

6 

6 


a 

5 

Tweedvale 

; 

5 

6 


a 



Two Wells 

* 



Nalahahtr ... 

a 




TJngarra 

• 

6 

5 

Nelsh&by Women's 

a 

26 



Upper Wakefield 

Uraldla and Summertown . 

• 



Netherton 

a 

& 

4 

* 

A 

A 

Vm. P mMaiioa 

a 



Veitch 

• 



Vnt4.li PfUiVlrtmujI Cl 

a 

2 

26 

25 

9 

2 

Virginia 

• 

, 


KnntllrnmnliA 

a 

WaTkerle 

• 

13 1 
11 

25 

18 

WnnirAfl . „ 

a 



; Wallaia 

* 

11 

25 

rt* T ./ituthKn 

a 

9 

Wanbl 

• 

Orfr\mn . . 

a 


! - 

Wandearah 

• 


Ovaelatiil flnratf 

a 

3 

3 A 24 

Warcowle - 

* 

A 

3 

Omn t 

a 

27 

Warcowle Women's 

785 



Pnlahifl . . . , . . 

a 


— 

[ Warramboo 

* 

3 

3 

Paiilla 

a 

17 

20 

17 

20 

i Wasleys 

t 

12 

12 

PuLrltlft W nmAn'i 

784 

a 

Wasleys Women’s 

785 

5 

5 

Parllla Wall 

2 

2 

Watervale 

* 



Pnetlln Wall [Tnmnn , i 

a 

24 

81 

W aural tee 

* 

3 

8 



Weavers 




Parrakle 

a 



0 

9 

9 

Paniolrln Wnman'i 

784 

a 

24 

0 

81 

Wepowle 

0 

23 

23 

10 

PwruM f 

6 

3 

White’s River 

0 

10 

PykAvtlin 

a 

3 

Whyte- Yarcowie 

0 



Pata 1 1 T . T ., 

a 

0 

6 

Wllkawatt Women's 

t 



17 

Penneshaw 

a 



Wtlliamstown Women’s . . . 

786 

4 

4 

Pnnnlit 


7 

7 

Williams town 

787 

___ 

- 

Pan vnrt.h am 

j 790 

26 


WlUowie 

0 

28 

23 

PatmiHl U 

1 790 

3 

1 

28 

Wilmington 

0 

17 

9 

Petlna .« »••••* 

i • 

28 

Windsor 

0 



Pinhang . 

1 a 

Wlrrabara 

0 




PinkairlllinlA 

f 



Wlrrllla 

0 

R 

_ 

Pinna roo T f ril ... T . T . 

784 

__ 


Wirrilla Women’s 

0 

5 

5 

Pinnftrnn WnmAn'i 


0 

6 

& 

Wlmilia 

0 

18 

18 

Poochora . r . r , . 

I a 

A 

Wolwley 

0 

9 

9 

Port Rlllnt . . 


21 

28 

20 

Wudlnna 

t 



Pvaarr . ... 


Wynarka 

0 


__ 

Qiinrn . , 

a 


„ ... 

Yacka 

0 



Himfin 

796 

795 

788 

a 

2 

12 

2 

Yadnarie 

791 

8 

3 

Ranlrt Rav 

12 

Yallunda Flat 

0 



Redhill 

Yandfab 

• 

18 

IS 

Rendelsham 

28 

28 

Yaninee 

• 

— 

«— 

Renmark . 

a 



Yant&n&ble 

• 

— 

MB 

Sihvnlft ... 

a 

. . . 


Yeelanna 

• 

__ 

4 

Rlchraan’s Greek 

a 

26 


Yorketown-Mel viHe 

* 

— 


Riverton 

a 

B 

9 

Younghusband 

• 

— ■ 

— 

Riverton Woman's . 

a 

— 


Vunro 

• 

~ 

— 


Hi* Wo report rerdred during the month a t January. t Held over. B In reeen. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETING'S. 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

AUBURN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 24.08m.)- 
The meeting of January 30th waB held at the residence of Miss Dennisom Bister 
Thomas gave an interesting paper, “Home Nursing," and Mrs. Giles read an article, 
“Diets in the Home." Twelve members and two visitors attended. (Secretary, Miss 
Dennison.) 


BELALIE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 17.84in.). 

Meeting held September 9th. Mrs. Mitchell presided over an attendance of 21 
members and three visitors. Conveners were appointed for different sections tc 
assist with the Bureau exhibit for the local show. Mrs. M. Baily gave an instructive 
paper, “Home Nursing." (Secretary, Mrs. E. L. Orchard, Jamestown.) 

October 14th. — Present: 23 members and 30 visitors. 

Mrs. I. Warnes, of Burra, gave an instructive address, “The Work of the Country 
Women's Association." 

At the meeting held on November 11th, reports were, received from delegates who 
represented the Branch at the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Orchard, James- 

town.) 

GLADSTONE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 16.40in.)., 

January 9th. — Present: 14 members. 

Dressmaking. — Miss M. Brown read the following paper: — “Nowadays most women 
do a fair amount of their own dressmaking; even if it does not run to their particular 
frocks, they have a 'shot' at their morning frocks, especially those for summer wear. 
Even if we are proud of making our own clothing, we do not want everybody to know 
it is home-made, and, worse still, looks home-made. First of all, obtain a good pattern. 
Cutting out is the most important and cannot be done in five minutes. If the material 
is not cut out correctly the finished article cannot be expected to be satisfactory. Have 
a clear table, scissors and pins; use the best pins, to avoid marks in silk fabrics. Pin 
all patterns on the material first (because it would not be very pleasing if one pro- 
ceeded with the cutting out first and then discovered not sufficient material). If it is 
a plain material, one can save a great deal, by placing the shoulder seams together, 

but in case of some printed materials and velvet, all patterns must run the same way. 

It is best to have the frock fitted and then pressed with the stitching, following the 
directions with the pattern. Finishing off counts for a great deal. Press the seams as 
the frock is being made. This point is very often overlooked. Then, perhaps, the dress 
is tried on before the finishing touches are added and it is not satisfactory. The 
sleeves, if there are any, do not set rightly; the collar sticks out: perhaps, if jt is a 
coat, it hangs out at the bottom. The sleeves are usually most difficult to fit. Do not 
have the armhole too large or too small, and in case of a small armhole, do not try 

cutting out too much under the arm— ‘let out the seam. To be on the safe side, tack 

the sleeve in and try on; sometimes the sleeve seem needs to come more towards the 
front. A few gathers iif the sleeve helps a great deal, especially in cases where the 
wearer 's arms are not so slim as they would like them to be, the sleeves pull across here 
and so split with a arm movement, whereas a fullness allows for arm movement — and very 
few gathers are needed. In case of a collar standing out from the neck at the back, 
if cut too low it may be remedied by taking more on the shoulder, but first note that 
it will not interfere with the back in another place. Stretch the collar slightly on the 
neck at the back. A roll collar will never set satisfactorily if the collar is not stretched 
slightly on to the neck at the back. Should the back of a costume, eoat, or sports 
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blazer hang out, take a little more on the should er seams near the sleeve — not at the 
neck. In the case of the front of the coat hanging apart at the bottom — this applies 
to a full length coat — take off at the shoulder seams again, only at the neck this time. 
Pressing . — Weight and time are more to be considered than heat in obtaining the best 
results. An iron used too cool will shrink the material. Try pressing on a small piece 
of the material first before the made-up garment, in case marks are left. If this 
happens, a cloth can be placed between the iron and the material. Velvet must never 
be pressed on the flat, but seams held at each end and passed over the iron to prevent 
marking. Another point, when handling velvet, take a cutting of velvet and place 
between the thumb and finger, holding pile to pile. Fancy crepes are pressed the same 
way as velvet, but velveteen may be pressed fiat. Georgette and woollen fabrics must 
not be pressed under a damp cloth, where a number of other materials may. In a thick 
frock of, say, flannel, where there is a flat seam, rub soap on the seam. Very often 
steaming will improve a last season's frock. To do away with unnecessary fullness, 
place a damp cloth on the part and place a hot iron on that cloth. A shiney serge 
skirt may be improved by rubbing with a fine glass paper, not too hard, but just 
sufficient to roughen the knap and then press. Pressing marks may be removed by 
steaming. Place the damp cloth on the material, then hold the iron on the cloth for a 
few seconds, causing steam to rise. Slap the part with the open hand, then brush. 
Velvet may be restored, by holding over a basin of hot water. Hints . — When machine 
oil comes in contact with materia), try stitching a piece of cotton wool on the mark. 
For a blood stain, put ou damp starch and brush off when dry. " (Secretary, 
Miss M. Sargent.) 


KALANGADOO WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 32.34in.). 

January 10th. — Present: 14 members. 

The Uses of Old Wool. — Mrs. G. Ellison read the following paper: — “In these days 
of depression and loweir prices for wool, women on the farm give consideration to the 
utilization in the home of odd fleeces, such as pet's wool, which are not usually shorn 
with the others. For this purpose, crossbred wool of a long staple is preferable. First 
place the wool in a kerosene bucket or copper to scour, adding a little washing soda to 
the water, and when just warm enough to get your hands into the water, wash well 
Sometimes it is necessary to give two or three waters to get the wool nice and -clean. 
Then dry out of doors ; spread out on clean bags. When perfectly dry, start the carding 
or teasing process. For this, drive long nails through a thick piece of wood, in three 
rows of three, and nail the wood to a table. Then place the wool in lumps on those 
nails and then, with a comb made of many nails, knocked into another piece of wood, 
tear at the wool The process is very simple and does not take long. I recently made 
a cushion out of wool, and it was quite a success, only that when scouring the wool l 
put in too much soda, and made it a little yellow." An excellent report of the Annual 
Congress was tendered by the Secretary, Miss A. Kennedy. 


KANGAKILLA WOMEN'S. 

Seven members attended the meeting held on December 18th, which was devoted to 
a discussion on matters of local interest. (Secretary, Mrs. Steer.) 


AT. F. HODGE, A.C.I. V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

4S, GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

’Fkon* : that. MU. Print*: Staling 887. Tsl.cn mi: M»tthp <,., AdaliJS. 

SPECIALIZE m COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOE ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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PARILLA WOMENS (Average annual rainfall, 14.95in.). 

December 17th. — Present: 11 members. 

Gardening. — Mrs. Seidel read the following paper: — * 1 There is no occupation more 
in accord with all that is best and brightest in the human character than the care of 
a garden. A lawn is refreshing to the eyes, and after it is covered, needs very little 
attention. I never water mine more than once or twice a month. As soon as it is long 
it must be cut to keep it smooth and green; the frost cuts it back a good deal, which 
snakes it appear dead, but a layer of sand makes it shoot out fresh. In the mallee I 
dnd it hard work to grow a summer dower garden, but a lawn, roses, petunias, 
scabious, linaria, carpet of snow, and nasturtiums are easily grown with very little 
attention. Stocks do well in winter. Every two or three years they can be cut bgck 
and will flower profusely. Asters require a lot of water. Perennial asters and daisies 
are quite all right; the latter can be grown quite successfully here. Cosmos, sunflowers, 
and carnations also do well and do not need much attention. I never transplant when 
it is hot; wait for a cool change and cover the seedlings with straw or manure to keep 
them moist. Zinnias and dahlias do well, but require a lot of water 

Useful Hints fob the Housekeeper. — At the meeting held on January 21st, which 
was attended by 17 members, the following hints were given: — Drooping flowers may be 
revived by plunging^the stems into boiling water. A little turpentine mixed in black* 
lead gives the 3tove a better polish. Place a piece of greased brown paper over pound 
cake while baking to prevent burning. A little borax in blue water makes clothes a 
good color. To remove salt from soup, if soup has been salted too freely, boil some 
slices of raw potato in it for a few minutes, and the salty flavor will disappear. Add 
a teaspoonful of brown sugar if soup is too salt. To take the shine out of navy blue 
suits, rub well with strong blue water and press. A profitable way to use candle ends 
is to mix them with other materials to make floor polish, or placed between two rags 
and rubbed with a hot iron makes ironing much easier. A few drops of kerosene added 
to water for washing floors makes a nice glow on the floor. Discarded silk stockings 
rolled into a ball make a good polisher for mirrors, &c. To get rid of the smell of 
paint in a newly-painted room, place a handful of hay in a pail of water, and allow 
it to stand in the room. Ink stains on linen may be removed by dropping tallow from 
a lighted candle on the stain; let it remain on for a few days, then wash. If the stains 
are old and patchy, oil of lemon will never fail. A cheap way of preserving eggs. 
Prepare a solution of quicklime, 31bs. lime, loz. cream of tartar, Jib. salt, to 6 quarts 
of water. Allow it to become quite cold and then place in a petrol tin, covering the 
eggs. Lemon syrup — a cheap and easy recipe: 31bs. sugar, loz. citric acid; on these 
pour 2 quarts boiling water, and when cold, add one small bottle of essence of lemon. 
Use a small quantity to a tumbler of water. Mix together 41bs. clean sand, 41bs. 
whiting, and one packet qp&p extract. ThiB will be found a cheap and good cleaning 
powder for saucepans, tables, &c. (Secretary, Mrs. Welden.) 

PARRAKIE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 14.52in.). 

Fourteen members attended the meeting held on December 16th. The meeting took 
the form of a Question Box. (Secretary, Mrs. Cabot.) 

PINNAROO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 14.70in.). 

September 5th. — Present: 19 members. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. The following questions were asked 
and answered How to treat diarrhoea in young chickens? Answer— -Give Epsom salts 
on bread. Does it harm a cow to milk her until she comes in again f Answer — Yes; 
she will be much better for a few weeks’ spell. What is used to make a pound cake 
very darkf Answer — Use the ordinary ingredients, but the longer the cake is baked 
the darker it becomes. A remedy to stop small green grubs eating off the tops of 
carrots? Answer — Use arsenate of lead as a spray on th© plants. What is the best cure 
for fowls which develop colds in winter? Answer — Keep them out of draughty places. 
What is the best preparation for painting hen roosts? — Answer — Waste tractor oil, or, if 
not procurable, one part of kerosene to three of oil. What will remove phenyl stains 
from silk? Answer — Try new milk. How long should soap be kept to make it a good 
color. Answer — It should be a good color as soon as made, but left to stand four weeks 
before using. Why is it that the pieces in marmalade go hard and tough after it is 
a few months old? Answer — The pieces were not boiled sufficiently before the sugar 
was added. Why is it that a sponge on stewed fruit rises better than when the sponge 
is baked alone? Answer — The heat of the fruit helps the sponge to rise quicker. 

A demonstration of cutting out a flared skirt was given by Mrs. Jordan at the 
meeting held on December 5th, which was attended by 13 members and visitors. 
(Secretary, Mrs. Atze.) 
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WARCOWIE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

The inaugural meeting of ihe Branch was held on November 11th. Eleven members 
were enrolled and officers elected. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Crossman.) 

WASLEYS WOMEN'S, January 8th. 

Home Dressmaking. — Mrs. Wilson gave a designing and cutting*out demonstration 
and read the following paper : — * * Have only a moderately hot iron for silks, or they 
will lose their sheen. Always press the seams open first, then if it is desired to bind them 
together, press afterwards. The successful hang of the frock largely depends on the 
pressing. The seams of delicate materials should be done with the point of the iron only. 
To shrink materials, wring a piece of calico out in a basin of water, place on material, 
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press until both the cloth and material are dry ; go over all the material like this before 
cutting out. When doing muslin and voiles, press the whole of the material over after- 
wards on the wrong side when finished. Machinery . — See that the machine is well oiled 
and cleaned. Always thread with a finer cotton on the spool than on the top. Do not 
watch the needle when machining; watch the foot. To prevent the thread cobbling 
at the start, see that the cotton is at the back or on the right hand side of the foot. 
Notes on Home Dressmaking', Purchasing . — It is always more economical to choose a 
style before purchasing material. By doing this, one can then purchase what material 
is" required. People so often buy a dress length of from three to four yards, take it to 
a dressmaker, choose the style and find they need half a yard or so of another material 
for trimming. Before cutting out be sure of the pattern. Buy a good pattern, measure 
it carefully, and alter it to suit your figure. A good, perfectly plain pattern is the best. 
It can be altered to suit any style or design. 1. To lengthen a bodice and skirt, cut 
2in. above waist line and across hip line, which is 7iu. below waist line, and spread. 
2. To shorten, tuck pattern between waist and bust line and hip line. 3. To widen at 
hips and hem, cut pattern 2 in. in from armhole to hem and spread. 4. Bust, cut from 
centre shoulder line to below bust line and spread. Bands and folds are cut on the 
cross. Prills set better if cut on the cross and half as much again is allowed for 
gathers. Box pleating is cut on the straight and three times as much allowed as the 
space to be covered. Kilting is cut on the straight and takes three times as much as the 
space to be covered. Facings for flared or shaped skirts should be cut to the shape of 
skirt if a wide facing is required. Usually they are French hemmed, the crosspiece 
stitched on the right side, turned over, and stitched on the first stitching on the wrong 
side, leaving a narrow band. Always see that the armhole fits correctly, then try the 
sleeve in the armhole. If it is the least bit too big to fit the armhole correctly, take 
it in at the seams. Do not, on any account, have the armhole larger than the sleeve, 
or the bodice will be out of shape. When putting in the sleeve, start about 3 in. towards 
the front from under the arm seam of bodice, pin around under arm, and holding the 
bodice so that you are pinning inside, not on the outside, coax the sleeve gently in to 
place. Often a sleeve which appears quite out of proportion will fit in quite correctly 
if done in this way. When the sleeve is stitched in, press the seam well open, then 
take it together again to bind. Most people look to see if their frocks are well finished 
off inside when they come back from the dressmaker, but the French artists put as little 
stitching as possible into their frocks, the raw seams are hidden by a loosely fixed 
lining; and in summer frocks where no lining is used, I have seen the sleeve seams made 
tidy by hand stitching a piece of Valeneienne lace on to the outside piece of the seam. ’ * 

Meeting held February 5th. Present: Mrs. E. Day (chair), 35 members, and four 
visitors. Mrs. P. Maloney, of Boseworthy, gave an address, “ Literature. ’ ’ (>Secretarv, 
Mrs. M. Wilson.) 


WTLKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

November 18th. — Present: 11 members and five visitors. 

Miss A. Sorrell read a paper, “Cake Making,” which was discussed by members. 
Miss Sorrell also said if red ochre was mixed with linseed oil instead of water, it would 
have a surface which could be wiped over with a cloth. If roses affected with mildew 
were sprinkled with the hose and then dusted with sulphur, it would help to check the 
mildew. 

The Kitchen Garden. — Mrs. A. Young read the following paper at the meeting hold 
on December 16th, there being present 12 members and four visitors: — “One of the 
worries of the farmer’s wife when it comes to preparing the dinner is the difficulty 
of getting fresh vegetables. Potatoes and onions keep for months if spread out in a 
cool, dry place. Boot vegetables, if bought in quantities, may be kept fresh by burying 
them and keeping the soil damp. The easiest way of solving the problem is by having 
a supply growing in the back garden. Beginning with the summer, the nicest green 
is the bean (the dwarf variety for preference). I find the sparrow is a great nuisance 
to the tender, young bean plants. In ‘January sow the first early cabbage and cauli- 
flower seeds (a small variety of cabbage that hearts quickly as soon as cool weathei 
commences). Then in April a larger kind can l>e planted, forming huge hearts, in the 
middle of winter. Then again in July the late class (such as Drumhead), is a good 
cabbage, and if kept damp, shows no sign of running to seed. If peas are sown to 
come ready in the early spring they bear longer and the plants do not dry off so quickly 
At the end of winter broad beans may be sown, and if the bean is picked when about 
half to three-quarter grown, the whole of the bean may be sliced and cooked, and is 
much preferred by many to the cooked bean seeds. When a salad is .wanted for a cold 
meat tea, what is nicer than lettuce or tomato salad f Lettuces are easily grown in 
this district through the winter months, but they need plenty of waterr, and the ground 
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kept damp all the time, to prevent them from scorching or running to seed, once the 
hot weather commences. Tomato plants should be planted out early in a spot well 
sheltered from the wind, and to get early tomatoes a good early variety, such as Early 
Dwarf, should be planted, with other sorts for later fruiting as well. Beside green 
vegetables there are plenty of melons and marrows that reward the grower by pleasing 
supplies. If a good crop of marrowB or trombones is secured, the fruit will keep for 
months if, when picking, a piece of the stem is left attached to it, and then stored in 
a dry shady place. The seed of root vegetables may be planted at any time in a well- 
prepared bed which has been watered a fortnight before, and any weeds which have 
germinated in that time well raked in. This often saves time in hand weeding later. 
The hard, stiff clay soils need sand mixed with them to make them ideal for the garden, 
and one should remember, even when the ground has been dug with the fork ana nicely 
turned over, that after a heavy rain, and when the soil has set down hard around the 
young plants, the hoe is a very useful gardening tool . 99 (Secretary, Mrs. M. Pritchard.) 


W ILLI AMSTOWN WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

October 1st. — Present: 10 members. 

My Experiences with a Ohaff Cooker. — Mrs. Wild read the following paper: — “In 
these days when economy is so urgent, with most housewives looking for every possible 
means of saving, 1 think that a chaff cooker is one which would appeal to all cooks 
who have to buy fuel, whether it be wood, gas, or kerosene. My chaff cooker is made 
from a small bootbox, lined with paper. 1 made a bag of cretonne to fit a billycan 
which holds the food. A billy is better than a saucepan, because there is no handle to 
bother about. T have fastened the bag to the cretonne lining which goes over the 
chaff, and pressed the bag with the billy in it into the chaff, making a- tight fit. I then 
made a mat to go into the lid of the box, and saw that the lid fits tightly, making, the 
box quite airtight. I used cocky chaff; it is cheaper, lighter, and I think better than 
wheaten chaff, because there are no seeds in it, that by the heat and steam that may 
escape from the billy may start to germinate. 1 was very dubious of success when I 
first used it, and so first tried potatoes, which I put into the billy, which fits the cooker, 
and boiled the potatoes for about eight minutes, and then put the billy with the lid 
on into the cooker and loft it for one and a half hours. They cooked splendidly. The 
next was some stewed chops; they were put into the billy with chopped onions, pepper 
(no salt), and other seasoning, and about a teacupful of boiling water, cooked on the 
stove for about five minutes, just up to the boil, put into the cooker, and left for nearly 
three hours. This made a beautifully cooked hot tea. Since then I have cooked 
cabbage, cauliflower, bread and butter pudding, potatoes, and spinach. Putting the 
spinach into a tin without water and putting the tin into the water in the billy, with 
the potatoes to be cooked, boiling it for about eight minutes, and then into the cooker, 
with the result of having both cooked nicely. Rhubarb, prunes, and many other dishes 
have followed, all with success. Of course, one must use common sense and not expect 
anything to cook without there is enough heat and enough substance heated, either in 
shape of food or Avater, to keep its heat long enough to cook the food. A chaff heater 
can only conserve the heat; it does not generate it. The principle is the same as a 
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thermos flask. Another great saving of fuel is effected in washing-up water. Boil the 

kettle, pour the water into the billy after you have dished up the meal, and put the 

billy into the cooker. Put out the fire, and have dinner without bothering about hot 
water for washing-up. This should appeal to those with wood stoves, as well as any 
other. If one has a bathheater, especially a chip bathheater, hot water is easily 

obtained with very little fuel. My chaffbox is such a success that I am making one 

with three compartments, and have bought aluminium billies for it. One can be used 
for meat cooking, one for pudding, and one for vegetables; or, if any are not in use, 
I am making bags filled with chaff to put in so as not to have space for cold air to get 
into. Aluminium is the best vessel to use; it gets so hot and keeps its heat longer than 
any other metal, but a good stout tin or an enamel one can also be used. Salt should 
always be added to cooked food, not cooked with it. " 

Meeting held December 3rd. — Mrs. J. Spencer gave an instructive demonstration, 
“ First Aid to the Apparently Drowned, " there being present 11 members. 

A special meeting was held on January 7th to 'consider arrangements for the Con- 
ference of Lower North Branches of the Agricultural Bureaux to be held at Lyndoch 
on February 26th. (Secretary, Mrs. Cundy.) 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 30.82in.). 

Mr. E. W. Tollner presided over an attendance of 14 members and 30 visitors at 
the meeting held on September 5th, when Mr. A. Sassanowsky gave an address, 
illustrated with lantern slides, depicting views taken on an extensive tour of 
America. (Secretary, /Mr. G. Gurry.) 


MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.39in.). 

Twelve members attended the /meeting held on September 10th. Resolutions for 
the Annual Congress were discussed. An article, * 1 Tractors, Trucks, and Travellers , 9 ' 
was read by the’ Secretary, Mr. A, Ross, and « an interesting discussion ensued. 


TANTANOOLA. 

The monthly I meeting of the Branch was held on September 6th. Mr. R. Searle 
presided over an attendance of 14 members and visitors. The subject, “Flax 
Growing/ , was brought forward and discussed. Several members stated that they 
had obtained seed and intended conducting experiments. (Secretary, Mr. H. Kennedy.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

Meeting held September 8th. Present: Mr. H- Cook (Chair), 13 members, and five 
visitors. Matters of local interest were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. J. Halse.) 


BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.) 

•Mr. A. H. Codrington, of the School of Mines, gave a demonstration of wool 
-classing at Mr. F. Carmichael's wool shed, and in the evening delivered an address, 
•"The Wool Industry . 9 * (Secretary, Mr. G. Carmichael, Jamestown.) 


i BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.94in.). 

Twenty members and four visitors attended the meeting held on July 25th, 
when an address, “Farming Fallacies," was delivered by Mr. W. C. Johnston 
(District Agricultural Instructor). It was decided that future meetings of the 
Branch should be held on the fourth Friday in each month. (Secretary, Mr. L. 
Muegge.) 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 17.02in.). 

Mr. S. Crowther presided over an attendance of 12 members at the meeting held 
on September 2nd. Mr. H. Crouch read the Departmental Bulletin, “Improving the 
Farm Flock," which aroused a keen discussion. (Secretary, Mr. S. Pengilly.) 

SNOWTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 15.78in.). 

Meeting held September 13th. Present: 18 members. The meeting took the form 
of a Question Box. Several subjects of seasonal interest were introduced, and a 
good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. A. Hocking.) 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BRINKWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.01in.). 

Meeting) {held September 9th. Mr. E. Ottens presided over an attendance of 20 
members. The Secretary (Mr. H. Ottens) read a paper, “How to Reduce the Costs 
of Wheat Production , tJ and an interesting discussion followed. 


LIGHT'S PASS. 

September 8th. — Present: 42 members and visitors. 

Mr. L. Plush reported on a trip of inspection to the River Murray irrigation 
settlements in company with Mr. J. B. Harris (District Instructor) and Messrs. 
F., JW. and B. Boehm, Mr. Bert Boehm gave an address on pruning, with special 
references to competing in local competitions. He pointed out where prunera made 
mistakes in previous competitions, and mentioned how they could improve their 
work. His remarks were illustrated by practical work on apricot limbs and branches. 
On this occasion Messrs. Boehm Bros, (cup winners in the Pruning Comi>etition) 
entertained the Branch to celebrate their success. (Secretary, Mr. C. Verran.) 


LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 23.71in.). 

Mr. A. Springbett occupied the chair at the meeting held on September 2nd, 
which was attended by 35 members. The Agenda Paper of the Annual Congress 
and local matters were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. J. 8. Hammatt, Williamstown.) 


NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

August 7th. — Present: Seven members. , 

Tiii$ Small Wool Clip and Its Preparation. — Mr. R. Uppill read the following 
paper: — "I: advocate making as few lots as possible of fleece wool, having regard 
to the probable total bales. In a clip from one to two bales up>to 10 or 15 bales 
only pick out the bad ,or odd fleeces, namely, broken, old, short, tender, kempy, 
doggy, andi spotty fleeces, make them into a lot whether it be bags or a bale, and 
if not a bale up to 3001bs., put into bags. It is better to make the few outstanding 
bright fleeces of very best quality into not less than a bale, but be careful , in that 
they are uniform in color, length of staple, character, and of good yield. The fleece 
should not bo skirted tod heavily, but take off the stained and sweaty edges first and 
any fatty< ends, such as near the legs, on the forehead, showing stain or uneven 
length, but do not pull off with those any -wool that belongs to the fleece. In a 
season like the present il advocate taking out. the backs, these arc not only carrying 
dirt, but are dry and parched on top, and, like stained pieces, spoil the stronger 
and cleaner part of the fleece. Bellies, if well put up always command good value? 
the stained .edges and bad pieces should ibe taken off properly. Most shearers tear 
off a piece of well-grown wool from the lower ribs; this should be taken off and 
put with] its own class, as fit is not belly wool. The belly should be rolled up with 
the clean side showing and packed in layers. Pieces should be well picked and 
kept in their class, bad edges should go into their lot. If this rule is adopted 
throughout, there will be no need for any reclassing, as is sometimes done by the 
brokers on reaching the store. All small parcels are interlotted, so there is no 
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danger in the piece lots being small. Lambs' wool should receive some attention 
other than stained pieces, the short pieces one easily picked out and bagged, such 
as the wool from the legs, and any very young lambs that are only 1 whitewashed' 
can go as one lot; here, again, will be found differences of several pence per lb., 
the moderate length staplo can be kept looking fresh, and unless a good number of 
bales, only pick out the short wool and make one good lot of the other.' ' (Secretary, 
Mr. N. Robinson.) 

September 4th. — Present: Six members. 

Question Box.; — Questions were asked by Mr. A. Durdin, who was responsible for 
the evening. (1) Which makes the better fallow, cultivation or plough! Mr. 
K. Young preferred cultivating in dry years and plough in wet years. Mr. A. 
Herbert's experience of cultivated fallow was unsatisfactory. He ploughed shallow 
in preference to cultivating. (2) Which is the best cereal for hay! Most members 
favored oats, because it could be grown more cheaply than wheat and hay.. Horses 
were brisker, < although care must be taken of their shoulders. One member preferred 
wheaten hay to oaten hay for feeding long. Ho stated that there was very little 
demand for oaten hay outside own farm. • (3) What is the best crop rotation for 

the district ! Most members agreed to the threo-year rotation — bare fallow, ’ wheat, 
and grass or oats in preference to wheat for third year, if possible; or a two-year 
rotation — ba,re !faillow, wheat. Oats were disposed of before the wheat was ready, 
and the oat stubble made made better feed for stock. Although oats and barley 
were low in price, costs of production were correspondingly low if they were pro- 
duced on stubble* ground. They had to be guided by the seasons. (4) Class oL sheep 
best suited to a 600-acre farm? A flock of breeding Merino ewes crossed with 
Dorset ram where conditions were not too wet. In wet districts the coarse and 
long, wool type was better. Closeness* to market was another factor to be taken into 
consideration. (Secretary, Mr. N. Robinson.) 


PENWORTHAM. 

Meeting held September 4th. Present: 21 members. Mr. C. Goddard, of the School 
of {Mines, gave an address, “The Sheep and Wool Industry." (Secretary, Mr. A. 
Jctnner.) 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

ARTHURTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

Meeting held September 4th at the residence of Mr. T. Howlett. Mr. Neale, 
manager of the Maitland branch of tho National Bank, gave an instructional 
address, “Finance." (Secretary, Mr. T. Howlett, Moonta.) 


KILKERRAN. 

Twenty members and two visitors attended the meeting held on September 2nd, 
when an address, “The Cultivation of Wheat," was delivered by Mr. W. J. 
Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture). (Secretary, Mr. A. S. Dutschke, Mait- 
land.) 


PETER8VILLE. 

September 2nd. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

How to Keep the Rising Generation on the Land. — Mr. A. Vandepeer contributed 
the fallowing paper: — “This is a national problem, and one which must be solved 
if Australia is to make good. The drift toward the cities is primarily responsible 
for Australia's difficulties to-day, whether financial, political, or industrial. There 
are too many non-productive citizens for the economic working of a country which 
is essentially of a productive nature. Farm life must be made more attractive 
than it has been in the past, so that we can reverse the drift and persuade more 
people to settle on the land. Farmers should try and make farm life and farm 
work as attractive as possible to theiT children, so that there will not be the 
tendency to drift to the cities. Children should be given an early interest in the 
working of the farm, and should not be made to work too hard during the school 
age. Whatever the boys or girls have to do about the farmyard should be of 
interest to them. If they have to feed poultry, gather eggs, milk cows, or any 
other such jobs, they should be! given a small, part of the profit from it, so that the 
work will be of value to them and not a drudgery. When a boy starts he should 
not be worked too hard, and; should be givenl, reasonable time for recreation, so that 
he can play games, &c., or indulge in any sport or pastime which he desires. By 
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doing this he will not become discontented with his life, or desirous of trying some- 
thing different. Education is of very great importance, and all children should be 
given a good schooling and where possible every boy should be taught the rudiments 
of a trade which will be of use to him, and he can, if he so desires, practise in 
his Bpare time. Carpentering or mechanical engineering would be very suitable, 
and could be put to good use on a farm, as well as providing something different 
frota the ordinary farm work, also making him more efficient than the ordinary 
unskilled workman in much of the work necessary on a farm.” (Secretary, Mr. A. 
Dutschke, Ardrossan.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CARALUE. 

Meeting held September 3rd. Present: 16 members. Delegates were appointed 
to attend the Wudinna Conference, and other matters of local interest were discussed. 
(Secretary, Mr. E. Marshall.) 


LAURA BAY. 

Meeting held September 2nd. Present: Mr. E. Barnett (Chair), 18 members, and 
four visitors. Matters in connection with the Conference of Eyre Peninsula Branches 
were introduced for .discussion. Other subjects of local interest were also discussed. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Edson, Ceduna.) 


MUDLAMUCKLA. 

August 2nd.-— Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Mr. Watson gave a report of the wool-classing exhibition given by Mr. Goddard, 
of the School of Mines. Inquiring as to the best method of dealing with mallec 
shoots, Mr. Watson told Air. McGuire that he considered the slasher more effective 
than the axe. Mr. Parsons said, that using the harrows as a fire; rake in the stubbles 
was a good method of ridding the (land of shoots. (Secretary, Mr. T. Zippel.) 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, I4.09in.). 

September 2nd. — Present: 34 members. 

Intensive rather than Extensive Agriculture.— Mr. J. Deer read the following 
paper: — “When it is realised that it will soon be no longer possible to extend the 
boundaries where agriculture can be successfully and profitably conducted, it will 
be imperative for South Australian farmers to concentrate on intensive rather than 
extensive agriculture. In this direction scientific agricultural research will play an 
important part, but will be done by agriculturists themselves by the adoption of 
practical and commonsense methods. As the greater part of the State is suitable 
for wheat and wool, and as these products have the most stable overseas market, 
it is quite right that these products should receive first consideration. To adopt 
a system of alternate cropping would, in most cases, necessitate burning the straw, 
but this would encourage 1 drift and have a tendency to impoverish the land, so that 
it appears necessary to adhere to a system of rotation cropping. As land sown 
with cereals has a much greater grazing value than natural grass or herbage, I suggest 
asi a general rule a system of rotation. Bare fallow, wheat, and cereals in the drier 
districts seem to offer the greatest value. Where there is any tendency to drift 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


MOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITE LEGHORNS ONLY. DELIVERY — JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. 

PRICES- 

EGGS — 10s, per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 10s. per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS — 17s. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on rail, Salisbury. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Paraheld Poultry Station, Salisbury. 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. 
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•oats should be sown in the straw. If the land is not sufficiently clean it could be 
worked with a disc implement. Under this system portion of the oats can be 
grazed and the balance cut for hay or harvested. Take as an example a farm 
comprising 900 acres. On a three-year system the grazing period, January 1st to 
December 31st, would be — (1) 300 acres bare fallow, followed by wheat, grazing period 
nil. (2) 150 acres oats for crop, grazed January 1st to March 31st .150 acres for 
three months. (3) 300 acres bare fallow, grazed January 1st to July 30th 300 acres 
for seven months. (4) 150 acres oats for feed, grazed August 1st to December 31st 
150 acres for five months. Thus one would have approximately the following 
acreage for grazing: — January 1st to March 31st, three months, 450 acres. April 
1st to July 31st, four months, 300 acres. August 1st to December 31st, five months, 
150 acres. Under this system half of the land will be sown for crop, 300 acres for 
wheat, and 150 acres for oats, and the other half fallow and grazing., Normal years 
150 acres of oats will yield about 100 tons of hay and 150 or 200 bags of grain, 
and the other 150 acres used for pasture will graze many more stock than land left 
out for grass or herbage. It prevents the land from becoming crusted, and it can 
be fallowed with a light plough. It also keeps the land comparatively free from 
grass, which harbors the take-all fungus. Oats, generally speaking, shoud be marketed 
in the form of produce. Sheep are very necessary on the farm, and although wool 
is a low price, sheep will always be a profitable • side line. It may not pay to hand 
feed extensively, unless to carry over short periods, when portion of the surplus 
oats may be put. to profitable use. Cows are good, and offer the most profitable 
use for surplus oats, but it is very important that cows kept should come up to the 
required standard. Milk, butter, eggs, meat, and vegetables go far towards keeping 
the home, and will become a more important factor as intense culture becomes more 
general. Good fallow sown with cereals most adapted to the district and well-bred, 
well-fed stock offer the maximum returns from a given area. * 1 (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Deer, Cl eve.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BUGLE. 

September 9th. — Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Harvest Operations. — The following » paper was contributed by Mr. E. Smith: — 
“In order to assure smooth working and avoid vexatious delays during the busy 
harvesting period, it behoves the farmer to make a careful inspection of all 
machinery, &c., used in connection with same. The first machine in use will be the 
binder, /and considering the rough usage it is subjected to, it is remarkable that 
troubles in this direction ar-e not more numerous. It. is put to work in rough and 
stumpy country, and as long as the fingers will, with a big heave of the tilting 
handle^ clear the stumps, the platform suffers by having to carry the weight of the 
near side of the machine over the obstacle, which in a number of cases means a 
buckled platform, heavier running on account of the slats on the canvas bearing 
heavily on the dented platform, and the consequent wearing on the canvas itself. 
In most of our country one has to set the height of the platform >to be sure of 
clearing the stumps, and this means that when cutting the machine is tilted more 
than it should be to assure perfect working, and the disadvantages are that the 
weight on the tilting handle is greater, and, further, that the hay will, have a 
tendency to run up the canvas head first, resulting in bulky butts and uneven tying. 
In order to overcomes this trouble I use, in a crop of average height, a hoop iron 
slat bolted to the near side framework of platform and laid across to the top of the 
canvas about 18in. from knife, the slat being long enough to bridge the space 
between the two canvases. This slat is a distinct advantage, in that it checks the 
speed with which the heads of the hay travel. In many instances, especially in 
the older type of machine, one is likely to experience trouble with, the tying 
apparatus, the main factor being that the twine is not held securely while the 
knotter is completing its operation, and in most cases this is due to the fact that 
rubbish collects under the twine holder spring, or that the spring itself wants 
renewing. The annoying delay during hay carting of having to handle the untied 
sheaves can be overcome by a little more attention to the knotter, because after 
continued use the lip becomes too smooth to hold the twine when the knot is being 
made, and this can be overcome by tripping the machine until the knotter jaws 
are open and roughening the lip with a small file. In numerous instances one is 
compelled to cut a crop that contains short patches, and perhaps through lack of 
attention or otherwise the short hay is not in a compact sheaf sufficient to force 
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the trip, and* consequently there is a compaction which ^prevents the operation of 
tying the sheaf; to avoid this the introduction of a wire from the bottom of the 
tJrip lever / to the binder seat the operator, by pulling the same, can clear this 
obstruction. Care must be used, however, to see that this wire is placed so that 
it. will not come in contact with the bottom ends of packer arms. Strippers . — Before 
taking these implements into the paddock I advise a thorough overhaul of all 
working parts, and especially sec that the crown and pinion are meshing correctly. 
The renewals of these working parts are expensive, and can, to a great degree, be 
avoided if care is exercised. The pinion, when in gear, should be running level, 
and phould tholre be undue wear on the outside of same, a thin leather washer 
should be inserted under the bearing nearest the pinion, and 'if the wear is on 
the inside of the pinion the washer should be placed under the bearing n*ar the 
box of the stripper. There should be $in. clearance between (the tip of the teeth 
on the pinion and the bottom of the teeth on ;tho crown wheel. In our district 
ordinary blacklead or graphite is ideal for use on the pinion, in that it does not 
hold the dirt to /the degree that is apparent when ‘using oil or grease. With the 
wider machines, having centre bearings, the set screws on the latter should not be 
forced tightly on to the bearing, but should have a fraction of clearance in ordet 


METTER’S “NUOIL” DOUBLE GEARED 
SELF-OILING WINDMILLS. 

IN SIZES FBOM 6ft. TO 14ft. WHEEL. 

The strongest, best lubricated, best designed, and best governed. 

Pump more water on a lighter breeze. 

No spring on automatic oiling system to break, and no sheet-metal oil conveyors to 
wear out. 

Gained First Prize and Silver Medal Adelaide Show, 1022, 1028, 1024, 1026, 1026, 
and 1030 (no entry 1028-20). 

Also Gold Medal at the All- Australian Exhibition, 1030. 

A reliable and useful Investment, and the popular choice of experienced pastoralists, 
farmers, and others. 

METTER’S 5ft. “MINOR” WINDMILLS. 

Most efficient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

MILL ONLY, £0 16/0; on 16ft. G.I. TOWER, 
£16 16/0; on 20ft. TOWER, £17 17/6. 

METTER’S FUEL STOVES AND 
WASHING COPPERS. 

Use less fuel and retain heat longer. 


WHOLLY MANUFACTURED IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA BY 

METTERS LIMITED, 

98, 99, 100, North Terrace, 

ADELAIDE. 



“NO TEAS OF A DROUGHT WITH A 
METTERS ABOUT." 
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that the beater spindle can run true without pressure to force it into alignment.. 
The ordinary oiling arrangements, especially on the beaters, can be improved upon 
by the introduction of bottle feeders. These feeders need attention only twice a 
week, and the saving jof time and oil is apparent. Care,, however, must be used 
to see that the end of the small wire feeder in the bottle rests on the spindle, for 
it is the action of the revolving spindle on this wire that provides proper lubrication. 
In respect 'to the woodwork on all farm machinery, after a stiff brushing to remove 
dirt, &c., a generous coating of heated raw linseed oil is the best means of 
preserving same, and on the stripper and waggon wheels the surest way of over- 
coming the necessity for frequent retyring. When reading reports in the Journal of 
Agrimdtwre one repeatedly comes across recommendations to use boiled oil on wood- 
work. I disagree with this for the reason that boiled oil creates a film over the 
grain, of the wood and prevents the oil from penetrating. I strongly advise farmers 
to endeavor to market as good a sample of wheat as is possible. We in Australia 
are at a great disadvantage so far as world’s parity is concerned, in that we have 
been satisfied to produce an F.A.Q. sample and overlook the important factor that 
we are selling against countries which market graded wheat. An instance of lax 



Stacking clover hay on property of Mr. S. Shepherd, Kybybolite. Push-rake 
delivering hay to the mechanical fork. 



Stacking clover hay on property of Mr. S. Shepherd, Kybybolite.— Mechanical fork, operated by 
one hone, delivering hay to stack Sift high by an " other throw ” movement Estimated 
capacity, m tons a day ,* three to four hands. Jfote — The man on the fork is having a 

free ride to the stack — no need for a ladder. 
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methods was painfully brought home to ,us recently, when we were compollod to 
purchase seed wheat at 5s. and over per buBhel from other districts, and growers 
would/ t have been ashamed to have been responsible for the marketing of some of 
the samples supplied as true to type seed wheat. The question of guarantees and 
bonuses, &c., would not be necessary if the quality of wheat sold overseas was 
such that the necessity /for a margin on account of rubbish, &c., made by the buyer 
was obviated, and the sooner the method of marketing is improved upon the sooner 
will our Australian wheat be in greater demand and better prices obtained." 
(Secretary, Mr. B. Auricht, Taldra.) 


BAMCO. 

Meetiug held August 4th. Present: Seven members. A report on the year's work 
was read! by the Secretary (Mr. J. J. Odgers), who stated that although the member- 
ship was small, attendance at meetings had been good. Each meeting had either a 
paper or discussion, and it was pointed out that interest of members in providing 
subjects was’ one of the factors of the Branch 's success. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

Mr. H. Pacch /presided over an attendance of 10 members and visitors. Mr. 
A. Law read an article from the Journal of Agriculture, “Pig Raising where Lucerne 
can be Successfully Grown," and a keen discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. E. 
Paech, Rockleigh.) 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, ,35.03in.). 

September 6th. — Present: 14 members. 

The meeting took the form of a working bee, at the , Soldiers ’ Memorial Park, 
in assisting in digging around the ornamental trees and shrubs. In the evening 
members met at the residence of Mr. H. Jacobs and reports of delegates to the 
Hills Conference were received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. A. Stone.) 


McLaren flat. 

Meeting held August 7th. Present: 25 members and. seven visitors. Subject to 
the approval of the Dried Fruits Board members of the Branch decided to donate 
1 ton • of currants to organisations supplying meals to the needy in Adelaide. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Bruce.) 

September 11th. — Present: 21 members and three visitors. 

Agricultural Education. — Mr. T. Williams read a paper on this subject. The 
speaker referred to the advantages to the producers of the various experimental 
farms, orchards, and farmers' plots, &c. Discussing the paper, members agreed 
that too much publicity could not be given to the valuable work that was being 
done at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard, and that an effort should be made 
to have the results of the various experiments printed. (Secretary, Mr. A. Brice.) 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

Meeting held September 4th. Present: 36 members and a number of visitors. Mr. 
A. Anderson gave an address, “Potato Growing."’ Mr. J. Black read articles dealing 
with the subjects, “The Australian Economic Outlook and “The Paterson Stabilisation 
Scheme." Mr. II. Peters drew attention to the prevalence of bloat in dairy cattle in 
the district, and advised members to provide for free access to dry fodder as a guard 
against the trouble. (Secretary, Mr. J. Black.) 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27.38in.). 

Meeting held September 12t.h, Present: Mr. Y. Tapscott (Chair) and seven 
members. Reports of the delegates who attended the Balhannah Conference were 
received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. D. Stow-Smith.) 


RAPID BAY. 

Meeting held September 11th. Present: 14 members and two visitors. Mr. R. 
Hill (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address. “The Development 
of Pasture Lands.*' (Secretary, Mr. L. Morris, Delamere.) 


SHOAL BAY. 

Mr. H. T. Noske gave an interesting report of the proceedings of the Southern 
Conference held at Murray Bridge. (Secretary Mr. H. T. Bell, Wisanger, K.I.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for # appli- 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro- 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been comihitted to the State Bank of South Australiai by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 




AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications have been issued and are available for distribution at prices mentioned : — 
“ First Aid to the Horse,” by F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., &c. ; price, 8s* ; posted, 8s. 2d. 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture, 5s. per annum in advance ; Is. per single copy to 
residents in South Australia. Other places, 10s. per annum ; single copies, 2s. each. 

The bulletins and leaflets may be obtained by sending a Id. stamp for postage. 

All communications must be addressed — Ed., “ Journal of Agriculture,” Box 901 k, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Records of Departmental Work, 1924-25 198 
Records of Departmental Work, 1925-26 202 
Records of Departmental Work, 1927-28 226 
Records of Departmental Work, 1928-29 288 

Arndt, F. R. — Irrigation 227 

Baker, R. — Feeding for Production . . 189 

Beaumont, Ckas. H. — 

Dehydration 185 

Potatoes 235 

Spraying 197 

Birks, W. R. — 

Pig Feeding and Slaughtering Experiments 237 
Colebatoh, W. J., B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S. — 

Barrenness in Livestock xlviii. 

Dietetic Value of Cereals and their 
Products 155 


Roseworthy Agricultural College — 
Harvest Report — 


1914-15 90 

1910-17 114 

1918- 19 123 

1919- 20 136 

1922- 23 171 

1923- 24 183 

1924- 25 192 

Cook, L. J. — 


Pasture Work and Management .... 242 

Fowlkr, R.— 

Codlin Moth Trapping Tests 201 

Codlin Moth Experiments 243 

Griffiths, R. L. — Fallowing and Culti- 
vation of Sandy Soils 230 

Laurik, D. F. — 

Terata (Monsters) 130 


Specification for Corridor Poultry House — 

Breeding Yard and House — 

Abnormal Fowls — 

Storing and Packing Eggs — 

Specification for Material and Erec- 
tion of Large Poultry House — 

Morrow, J. E. — Tattoo Mark in Live- 


stock 228 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur J., Director of 
Agriculture — 

Ayers and Hanson, Possible Improve- 
ments in Farming Practices of 

Hundreds of 95 

Capital Invested in Farming 239 

Dairy Cattle, Suggested Rations for . xxi. 
Equivalence of Livestock Foodstuffs 

and Feeding Rations 102 

Farm Horses, Suggested Rations for xxn. 

Herd Testing Report, 1923-24 188 

Herd Testing Report, 1924-25 194 

Mount Gambier and District Herd- 
testing Association (1st Report). . . 173 

Nation-Wide Research, A Plea for. . 212 

Reclamation of Salt Patch, Berri. ... 174 

Reclamation of Salt Patch, Bern, 1924 

(2nd Report) 187 

Rise and Progress of the Fruit- 
growing Areas of the Murray 168 

Roseworthy Agricultural College — 

Fifth Report, Permanent Experi- 
mental Field, 1905-14 i . 89 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur J. — continued — 

Rotation of Crops, 1910 100 

Top Dressing Poor S.-E. Pasture Land 224 

Tractor Farming 232 

World Position of Wheat 241 

Place, F. E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., M.R.A.S.E.— 
General Management of Draught Horses 182 
Horse, The, General Management, &c. 138 

Some Sheep Worms uv. 

Quinn, D. G. — Downy Mildew 179 

Quinn, Geo., Horticultural Instructor, &c. — 

Almond in South Australia 220 

Citrus Culture in S.A 233 

Codlin Moth, The xiv. 

Diseases of Fruit Trees and Vines . . . 234 

Cotton Trials at Berri Experimental 

Orchard 169 

Manuring Fruit Trees and Vines in 

Irrigated Areas 216 

Orange in South Australia 107 

Select List of Fruit Trees, &e 91 

Savage, C. G. — Smyrna Fig Culture. . . 186 

Stafford, W. J., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture — 

Concrete Fencing Posts 225 

Control of Drifting Sand 229 

Experimental Farm Harvest Reports — 
1917-18 124 

1919- 20 153 

1920- 21 157 

1921- 22 165 

^ 1922-23 175 

Farming Fallacies 244 

Fertilizers and Soil Amendments .... 182 

Improving the Farm Flock 231 

Selection of Rams for Farm Flocks . . 222 

Subterranean Clover 240 

Wheat Crop, Diseases of 190 

Waddy, F. E. — Turretfield Sheep Feeder 213 
Wicks, H. N. — Fruitgrowing— Some 

Factors which need Investigation. . 219 

General and Reprints — 

Agricultural Bureau Handbook 230 

Amended Conditions for Governing 

Herd Testing Associations 199 

Berri Experimental Orchard, Second 

Report 147 

Diagnosis of Disease in Livestock .... — 

Fat Lamb Production Investigation . — 

Marketing Apples in the United 

Kingdom — 

Official Stud Cattle Testing 177 

River Murray Herd Testing Associa- 
tion — 

First Report, 1921 166 

Second Report, 1922 170 

Third Report, 1923 178 

Roseworthy Harvest Report — 

1925- 6 . ‘ 200 

1926- 7 206 

1927- 8 223 

Stomach and Lung Worms in Sheep. . — 

Weevil in Wheat and the Storage of 

Grain in Bags — 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. — Particulars of this Organization, of which 
every farmer should be a member, can be had on application to the Department. 



MORE AND BETTER GRASS 


Pasture improvement precedes pasture top-dressing, 
because the best pastures pay handsomely for the 
best treatment. You can INVEST more money 
in top-dressing and obtain a better DIVIDEND... 
and this quite irrespective of the kind of farming 
you carry on. 

The addition of NITROGEN to Superphosphate 
is the latest development in grassland farming, and 
foremost farmers in all districts of good rainfall, or 
where irrigation is practised, are realising the ad- 
vantages of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


Here is the opinion of a Victorian farmer who has * 
just completed a trial . — 

44 Results have astonished me, for the two plots 
treated with Super and Sulphate of Ammonia have 
carried exactly double the stock that the plot 
treated with Super only has carried." 


Literature on “ Pasture Improvement” from — 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS PROPRIETARY LTD, 

860, Collins Street, MELBOURNE, 
os 

Box 235, Haymarket, SYDNEY. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows: — 

South-East, at Kalangadoo (Secretory, Mr. J. Diguan), March 18th. 

Yorke Peninsula, at Maitland (Secretary, Mr. T. H. Howlett, Ajthurton), April 15. 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.30 a.m. in each case. Papers and ques- 
tions for Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, 
about a fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of — 
“Agricultural Research in 1929.“ (Price Is. 6d.). Published by the Royal Agrieul^ 
tural Society of England. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spapfobd, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Solubility of Superphosphate. 

I have noticed on working the toil after harvesting a cereal crop, and also when 
digging potatoes , small particles of superphosphate; have these particles of super lost 
their value . or is it still available for future plant life ? (Blaekheath Agricultural 
Bureau.) Reply — Superphosphate consists in the main of water-soluble phosphate of 
lime and gypsum in almost equal proportions, and the white particles found long after 
the superphosphate has been applied are largely composed of the gypsum. Most of the 
phosphate of lime, which is soluble in the soil moisture, is absorbed by the plants before 
they reach maturity. 

Good Crops on Boil-eroded Paddocks. 

Why did ground which had the top soil viashed away produce a better crop on it than 
the ground one would consider good fallow with a good tilth ? (Narridy Agricultural 
Bureau.) Reply — In certain seasons it is not so very unusual to find that where light 
soil has drifted off the surface, even down to the depth of ploughing, or where the 
soil has been washed away, better crops are received than from normal fallow. In our 
experience of this happening it has always occurred in those seasons when the distri- 
bution of the rainfall has been such that the cultivated land has not been properly 
packed together. We have seen several cases of it during this past season, and in 
every single instance the ordinary fallow, where the crop was not so good as on the 
washed or drifted area , had remained loose and open. Wheat plants demand compact 
soil, and in dry years it is more important to pack the fallow together at seeding time 
than in wetter years, because in the latter case sufficient winter rain falls to correct 
excessive looseness of the soil. 

Can Stable Manure Replace Superphosphate? 

“If stable manure be dried , sieved, and run through the seed drill, would it replace 
super , and, if so, what quantity would be required"! (Eudunda Agricultural Bureau). 
Reply — Superphosphate is applied to crops to make up the shortage of phosphoric acid. 
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and for our conditions the only manures that can replace superphosphate are those con- 
taining' an equal amount of this plant food and in a water-soluble form One hundred- 
weight of superphosphate (45 per cent.) contains 231bs. phosphoric acid, and ordinary 
stable manure only contains about 71bs phosphoric acid to the ton, but when this latter 
material is properly air-dried, the content of phosphoric acid will probably be about 
l51bs. per ton. If the comparison between superphosphate and stable manme ended 
there, it would be a simple master to calculate how much to use to equal a given 
dressing of superphosphate, but the phosphoric acid in the stable manure is in an 
insoluble form, whereas in the superphosphate it is soluble in water. 

Insoluble phosphates are not suitable for wheat crops in our conditions, and large 
quantities of added organic matter arc not helpful for wheat, particularly where bare 
fallowing is practised, and so for these two reasons stable manure will not economically 
replace dressings of superphosphate in any district in South Australia. 

Eye Grafts for Natural Pastures.. 

* 4 H. L./’ Inman Valley , asks “What is the best plan to adopt to establish rye grass 
for grazing on an unbroken pasture 1 * t Reply — If it is desired to establish some green 
feed during the dry months, rye grass is haTdly the plant for the purpose, because it 
is not green in February or March, except in damp locations or where irrigation is 
practised. A better grass for the purpose is Phalaris tuberosa, but the outstanding 
plant, where it can be grown, is lucerne, both of which require good soil preparation 
before seeding. Perennial rye grass will grow well in your conditions, but you would 
be very fortunate to get a good stand unless sown on cultivated land. Wimmera rye 
grass will do fairly well and can be established without much soil preparation, but it 
does not supply green feed in the summer. It is only an annua), but seeds itself 
with the same certainty as does barley grass. If your land is loose enough for the 
seed drill to make decent tracks in it, in March or early April you could drill in super- 
phosphate and 81bp. Wimmera rye grass and 21bs. Poverty Bay or Hawke’s Bay rye grass 
seed to the acre before the first autumn rain, then thoroughly harrow the land. To 
make more certain of success it is essential that the seed be put in before the ordinary 
pasture plants germinate, so that they all get a start together, for if you seed the 
land after the germination of the feed, the seedlings of the introduced plants cannot 
compete with those already up. 

Flocculating Soil Agents. 

* * Does lime act mechanically on a stiff soil in a similar manner to a quantity of sand, 
or is there a chemical action therefrom xchioh loosens stiff soil?'' (Scotty Bottom 
Agricultural Bureau). Reply — Lime, gypsum, and a few other substances are known as 
‘ * flocculating ’ ’ agents when applied to soils, Le., they lead to the creation of an artificial 
coarseness of texture by the flocculation of the soil particles. Their action is essentially 
a mechanical one, in that they cement some of the particles together. The stickiness and 
heaviness of clayey soils is due to l he fact that they contain a relatively high proportion 
of extremely small, flaky particles. When some of these are stuck together, the stickiness 
is overcome. 

If a clay soil is shaken up with water, the water will remain muddy for a very long 
time, even for years in Borne cases, after the heavier particles have settled to the bottom. 
This muddiness persists because some of the clay particles are so flue and flaky, and as a 
consequence possess little weight and a relatively large surface area, that they remain 
in suspension in the water. Now, if a little of one of the flocculating agents is added to 
the muddy water, the day particles quickly settle to the bottom and the water becomes 
clear. This is brought about because some of the clay particles are cemented together 
to form larger particles with increased weight and reduced surface. In soils these sub- 
stances bring about the same result. 
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HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. Gbo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Black Aphis in Cherry Trees. 

Commenting on specimens of diseased foliage of a cherry tree forwarded to the 
Department of Agriculture for identification, Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural 
Instructor) says from the external appearance of the foliage he is of the opinion that 
their curled and stunted condition had been produced by an attack of the black aphis 
of cherry ( Myzm oerasi ), which occurred probably in November or December. When 
the curled up folds were opened out, they enclosed myriads of moulted skins of aphides, 

which strengthens the above view as to the causal organism. At any rate, the general 

appearance is identical with terminal leaves on cherry trees to be found here and there 
in the Blackwood collection, where a slight and late attack of this pest was experienced 

this season. The precautionary measures lie in watching for the aphides cm the tips 

of the young shoots in early summer, and if detected before they have been there long 
enough to cause the leaves to curl, a good drenching with Black Leaf 40 nicotine in 
soapy water applied as a spray will stop them, but success depends on prompt action. 


DAIRYING INQUIRIES. 


[Reply supplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow. Chief Dairy Instructor.] 


Concentrates for Dairy Cows. 

Following a recent statement concerning the feeding of concentrates to dairy cows, 
Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) has informed a correspondent at Tailein 
Bend that the most suitable concentrates to feed are naturally those most easily and 
cheaply procurable, such as bran and crushed oats, and the addition of a little linseed 
meal would be advantageous. Mixing bran and oats in equal weights and feeding at 
the rate of lib. of the mixture to each 41bs.'51bs. of milk is very sound. Probably a 
mixture consisting of lOOlbs. bran, lOOlbs. crushed oats, and 251bs. linseed oil would 
be more ideal and could be expected to give improved returns. Concentrates are usually 
better if fed with a little chaff in a dry state at milking time. The dry feed will 
tend to counteract the laxative effect of lucerne and is preferable and cheaper than 
pollard. 

For fattening calves, feed as much skim milk as the calf will drink, provided it is 
not allowed to drink so much at one time that it shows signs of being badly * * blown. ’ ' 
After the first month, gradually increase the amount of linseed provided there is no 
indication of scouring. The main thing is to make any increase for alteration very 
gradually. If calves are tied up for about half an hour after feeding, they will not 
be so liable to suck each other; also, if they are given a box with chaff, crushed oats, 
and a little linseed to pick at, the effect will be good and also tend to eliminate the 
sucking. Once they have acquired the sucking habit it is hard to cure, but putting a 
little 4 ‘bitter aloes” on the ears will check them considerably. 


POULTRY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Kxpert.] 


Roup. 

E. G. Le G., Coomandook, reports chickens standing about $ crops empty, but no 
attempt to eat, mouths open , and a white cheesy substance close to the top of the windpipe. 
Reply — The trouble with the poultry is roup, and when in the form as described in this 
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case, it is very difficult to cure. The trouble is very infectious, and all affected birds 
should be isolated. The growth in the throat can be removed by sharpening a small 
piece of wood at one end and scraping the growth away, then apply powdered blues tone 
or iodine to the affected part. It seems evident that the trouble has started with a 
cold. Examine the nose of the birds for any discharge present. Make a weak solution 
of permanganate of potash and dip the head of the bird right in. Bepeat daily. 

Chick Disorders. 

The Secretary of the Pinnaroo Women's Branch asks — What is the cause and cure for 
a disease amongst chicks when they are about one month to six weeks old, the toes of the 
birds crumple up and the chicks are unable to straighten them out, they appear only to 
be able to shuffle along t Reply — The trouble may be caused through the chickens 
perching too high from the ground, and, when jumping from the perch to the ground, 
both the feet and legs are injured, or it may be due to the chickens being confined In an 
area, the surface of which consists largely of limestone, &c., which is too rough for the 
delicate joints of the chickens to stand. Again, the trouble may have been present 
to a lesser extent from the time the chickens were hatched, on account of a lack of 
moisture in the incubator or under the hen; as these chickens were apparently hatched 
during December — a difficult hatching time, unless plenty of moisture is supplied. 

Hens Eating their Eggs: Use of Babbits for Food. 

The Blackheath Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks — What is lacking in the food 
of poultry which causes the birds to eat their eggs , and how should rabbits be prepared 
for food for the birds ! Reply — The cause of egg eating may be due to the absence of 
greenfeed. I incline to the opinion, however, that there are probably one or two birds 
which first start the trouble. If a close watch is kept, and these can be detected and 
removed from the flock, the trouble ceases. Again, it may be due to insufficient nests, 
and the birds laying round the farm. Egg eating is not so prevalent where plenty of 
nests are available and sand or shell grit put in the nests. In feeding rabbits, the boat 
method is to boil them. 

Feeding Ducks. 

The following questions were forwarded by the Maruma Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau: — (1) Can hard wheat be fed safely to Muscovy ducklings two months old t 
(2) What feeding is recommended for these birds! Replies — (1) Hard wheat is suitable 
for ducks and will not kill them. (2) More suitable feeding is a wet mash compound 
of one part bran, two parts pollard, 50 per cent, green feed, and lib. meat meal per 
100 birds. If required, crushed wheat can be substituted for pollard, and boiled rabbits 
for the meat meal. 

Roup in Turkeys. 

The Wasleys Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks 4 1 What is a cure for turkeys 
with swollen heads.” Reply — The trouble with the turkeys is roup. It is very infectious 
and difficult to treat. Isolate all affected birds. The swelling must be operated on by 
cutting across the swollen part and forcing out the contents of the swelling; paint the 
wound with iodine daily until healed. It may be found necessary to place the fingers 
inside the mouth of the bird so that all the matter can be forced out This disease 
frequently starts in the nostrils, caused through the birds foraging, and when drinking 
various particles of dirt, Ac., the nose becomes clogged and the bird is unable to 
breathe freely. It is always advisable to keep all dirt and foreign matte away from 
the nose. This can be done by periodically wiping the nose with a rig dipped in 
kerosine. A few drops of kerosine in the drinking water are aleo effective. 
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Diarrhoea. 

• * The Cause of and Cure for Diarrhoea in PotUtry. ’ * ( Lyndocli Conference). Beply — 

Diarrhoea can be attributed to several causes, among the most prominent of which 
are: — (1) Unsuitable food and water; (2) diarrhoea caused through poultry tick and 
round worms. Diarrhoea in the case of unsuitable food and water is generally of a 
whitish color and the birds are badly scoured. The cure in this case is the provision 
of proper food and ^vater. The most prominent cases of diarrhoea, however, are caused 
either through poultry tick or round worms, the cause of which can usually be identified 
by the color of the droppings. In the case of the former, the color of the droppings 
is of a distinct green, the birds have a high temperature, and are usually very thirsty. 
The remedy in this instance is the eradication of the tick, especially in the perching 
area. The perches should be so constructed that they are kept away from the walla 
and back of the house, so that the tick are unable to reach the birds during the time 
they are on the perches. The perches should be easily removable so that they can be 
regularly treated with a 10 per cent, emulsion of kerosine and soapsuds, to which gear- 
box oil or any similar oil can be added; once a week is effective. 

Diarrhoea due to round worms can be easily distinguished to that of poultry tick 
by the coIot of the droppings. Where round worms are responsible for the trouble, the 
droppings are of a distinct mustard color, the feathers appear ruffled, and the birds 
have usually a listless appearance. Onions fed at the rate of 71bs. per 100 birds once 
a week are effective. Turpentine one part, olive oil four parts, at the rate of one 
tablespoonful of turpentine to each 20 birds and fed after the birds have been fasted 
for 12 hours, is also effective. Nema capsules, obtainable from any poultry requisites 
store, are also certain in action. 

Table Poultry. 

"The Best Way to Make the Raising of Table Poultry a Payable Proposition t * ' 
{ Lvndoch Conference). Reply — The selection of a suitable breed of fowl for the pur- 
pose. It must be kept in mind that the demand is for a bird that will dress at 41bs. to 
•U lbs. The Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, Rhode Island Red, Plymouth Rock, or 
Light Sussex will be found very suitable. The Black Orpington should claim preference; 
the liens lay a larger number of eggs than the other breeds and the cockerels are quicker 
growing, Black Orpington cockerels should be ready for marketing purposes at from 
r» months to 5J months, providing they have been properly fed. The time of hatching is 
also a deciding factor, for the reason that chickens hatched during certain periods do 
not make satisfactory growth. Hatching from early July to end of September is 
advised, and from early January to early March. The cockerels should be separated from 
tho pullets as soon as the sexes can be determined. Birds for table purposes should be 
fed on two met mashes a day, composed of two parts bran, two parts pollard, 30 per cent, 
green feed, mixed with skim milk. For the last three weeks, the birds should be confined 
in social fattening pens without runs. Where runs are attached, the birds are difficult 
to fatten owing to the exercise they get in the yards, and during these three weeks they 
should be given a« much wet mash as they can eat. Where pollard is not available, 
crushed w'heat can be substituted. 

Feather Bating. 

“.4 Cure for Feather-eating Fowls t" (Lyndoch Conference ) . Reply — Feather eat* 
ing, if undetected at the start, is often difficult to cure. It is caused at times by a 
deficiency in feeding, but more often the trouble is a form of cannibalism. The trouble, 
if seen early, can be easily stopped. It is usually started by one or two birds, and if 
a close watch is kept on the birds, it will be noticed that a bird wili peck a few feathers 
from one bird, will pass on, and peck a few more from another bird, and continue in 
this manner. The habit is qukkly acquired by other birds, and in a short time becomes 
general throughout the flock. If the first few birds are noticed at the commencement of 
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the trouble and removed from the other birds, the trouble will usually be checked. If 
large numbers of birds are affected, the feeding of the birds four or five times a day 
attracts their attention from the feather-eating habit. The application of Stockholm 
tar to the pecked birds will often check the trouble, the offending birds not liking the 
taste of the tar will stop feather eating. Where only a few birds are kept, the paring 
of a little from the top beak, so that the bird cannot close the beak sufficient to hold the 
feather, will prevent the trouble. A frequent cause of feather picking is when birds are 
heavily infested with feather-eating lice, the lice causing irritation to the bird. Dusting 
the birds with insectibane will kill the lice. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Implies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


i( E. A. F. y ’ ’ Gawler, has been using various preparations in an endeavor to get cows 
in calf. Inquirer has two cows which , although repeatedly served over a considerable 
period , do not get in caXf. Reply — 1 do not think that the medicaments you refer to 
will be effective in producing the desired results. It is doubtful if you will succeed in 
getting the older cow in calf again since Bhe has ‘ i missed 99 for so long, but the fol- 
lowing treatment for both cows is the only one that you can attempt and that is likely 
to give you results. Next time the cows come “in season , 99 make a note of the dates, 
but do not allow them to be served. After the heat period has passed off, commence 
douching each cow every second day with a solution of Condy’s crystals (one fiat tea- 
spoonful in lgall. lukewarm water). Continue this treatment for a fortnight, then 
subsequently, till the cows next come into ‘ ‘ season ’ 9 again, douche every second day 
with a solution of common salt, one teaspoonful to each pint of warm water (use about 
lgall. of solution per douche). When the cows come in season again, douche out ouce 
with a solution of baking soda ( not washing soda) one or two teaspoonfuls to each 
pint of warm water half an hour before service. 

“JR. U. W. f 9 9 Yeelanna , reports cow with the skin peeling off her udder and nose. 
Reply — The information supplied in your query is very little, but it appears as if the 
udder came in contact with some irritating substance. The fact that the nose was 
scalded could be accounted for by the cow licking the irritated udder. Treatment would 
consist in washing the udder with warm water and soap and later swabbing several times 
daily with a solution of bicarbonate of soda. Subsequently, anoint with zinc oxide oint- 
ment or vaseline. 

“ C. L . B ' 9 Karoonda , reports horse, eight years old, good worker , gradually lost con- 
dition until now is very thin and weak . Reply — Starve the horse for 18 hours (allow 
water) and at the end of that period give the following drench: — Raw linseed oil 
1£ pints, turpentine, four tablespoonfuls. Subsequently give a teaspoonful of powdered 
nux vomica night and morning for 10 days; to give, mix with treacle and smear well 
back on the tongue. Feed horse on good quality chaff (damped) and add a good 
ration of bran and also some crushed oats (if available). When feeding horse, it is 
advisable to divide the daily feed into five small feeds, as better results are then 
obtained. 

“B. E. H., f> Koonunga, has horse , 13 years old, walks on her toe , and when standing * 
rests with the hoof turned back so that the crown of the hoof touches the ground, and 
the animal has been like this for nine months. Reply — The condition cannot satisfac- 
torily be diagnosed without an examination, but it appears to be either (1) a paralysis 
of one of the nerves (popliteal), (2) a contracted back tendon. As the condition is an 
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old-standing one I cannot suggest any treatment which would be successful. However, 
horses which are “ knuckled , 19 if worked slowly and on soft ground, may be made useful 
for a long time by applying a long- toed shoe, though this will not cure or even improve 
the original disease. It would be advisable to get a blacksmith to make the shoe. 

“ H\ A . M., ,f Mcribah, report s two pigs, 18 months old, off food, sow has lost use of 
back legs. Reply — The trouble was apparently in the first place constipation, and a 
purgative dose of 3ozs. to 4ozs. of Epsom salts in slop feed would soon correct that. 
The continued weakness trouble in the sow will be duo to the strain of pregnancy and 
indicates some mineral deficiency in the diet. The animals, especially the sow, should 
each be given J'oz. sweet ground bone meal in the feed daily. In addition, the sow 
could with advantage be given one teaspoonful of cod liver oil night and morning. 
Chopped green feed given in limited quantities daily would, if available, also be very 
helpful. 

**T. H. E., ,f Allandale East , asks do calves become infested with stomach worms and 
can they be drenched safely with blues (one/ Reply — Cattle do become infested with 
stomach worm* (Haemonchus contort us), but do not suffer so severely from these 
parasites as do sheep. The bluestone solution as prepared for treating sheep, may be 
used in doses ranging from fluid ozs. for calves to 1(U fluid ozs. for adult cattle. 

* ( A . V. B Goondooloo, reports three horses rapidly losing condition, and one of the 
animals has a severe cough. Reply — The following treatment is suggested: — (1) Starve 
for 18 hours (allow water only). (2) At the end of that time give the following drench: 
— Raw* linseed oil, 1J pints; turpentine, four tablespoon fula. When giving the drench, 
shake up thoroughly and give slowly by the mouth. (3) Subsequently give a table- 
spoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic night and morning for 12 days. This is the 
amount for one horse. To give, mix in a small damp feed. Hive the horses the best 
feed available. If possible, crushed oats, and if any green feed, c.g., Jueerne, is obtain- 
able, get it for them. Horses rarely get tuberculosis. 
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THE RELATIVE BACON PRODUCING QUALITIES OF 
PIGS OF VARIOUS BREEDING. 


[By W. R. Birks, B.Sc. (Agric.), Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College, and 
R. Baser, R.D.A., Dairy Superintendent.] 


General Requirements. 

The lack of uniformity in type of pigs usually seen in our sale yards indicates a 
condition which will necessarily militate against the successful expansion of tlte pig* 
raising industry, especially if an extensive export trade is to be developed. The bacon 
curetr is usually quite definite in his requirements as to type, and his ideas of a suitable 
carcass may be described briefly as one having the maximum length of side and depth of 
dank, a uniform and narrow layer of fat right along the back, ample development in 
thickness of dank, as even a distribution of lean amongst the fat as possible, fineness 
in the shoulder, a well -developed ham extending almost down to the hock, and a general 
firmness of carcass and fineness of bone. The careful breeder also, can very closely 
approach this ideal of bacon type, and to do this under South Australian conditions 



it is generally considered necessary to cross one of the large, long, narrow, and dftt- 
sided breeds, namely, the Large White Yorkshire or Tam worth, with one of the stocky, 
quick -maturing types, Berkshire or Middle York. 

The objects of the tests, which are described in this report, were, firstly, to draw 
public attention to the type of pig required by the trade and to determine which of 
the various types under test most nearly met those requirements; and also to test 
these types with respect to relative speed and economy of fattening by determining 
the length of time and the quantity of foodstuffs required in each ease for development 
from weaner weights (say, 4Glbe. to dOFbs.) to bacon weights (say, 1601bs. live weight). 

The experiment was arranged and cassied out at the suggestion and with the 
co-operation of, members of the Pig Breeders 1 Society and the Bacon Carers’ Association. 

For the purpose of the test weaner pigs were supplied by the following gentlemen: — 
Messrs. W. J. Aldridge, Gawler River; Urlwin and Bosisto, Gawler; E. A. Wilcox, 
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Gawler; S. J. Giles, Gawlefr; and Messrs. W. Jacobs Ltd., and Foggitt, Jones Pty. 
Ltd. undertook to do the slaughtering under proper supervision and also to cure the 
carcasses, and thus follow up the test to the bacon stage. 

With the addition of weaners drawn from the College piggery, it was found possible 
to include in the teat pigs of the following breeding: — Large White Yorkshire, Large 
White Yorkshire x Berkshire, Large White Yorkshire x Middle York, Large White 
Yorkshire x Gloucester Old Spot, Tamworth x Berkshire and Berkshire. 



Laris Whto York x Btrkshhr*. 

Unfortunately, only a pair of specimens of each type were available in some cases 
and the test pens were all limited in number, therefore, to two. Of these, moreover, 
in the case of the Large White Yorkshire x Gloucester Old Spot, one died from heat 



Largs White York. 

apoplexy early in the teat. It is recognised that from results obtained with such a 
limited number of animals there are possibilities of errors, which, in the circumstances, 
can be corrected only by repetition of the test later on as further specimens of the 
types in question become available. 
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Although the test was one of the relative fattening propensities of different types, 
relatively small differences only were ultimately recorded in this respect. Moreover, 
special care was deviated to the preparation of the foodstuffs, and the method of feeding, 
and before proceeding to the consideration of the comparative results of the test it is 
proposed to discuss the feeding and the average rate and economy of fattening of 
all tli© pigs under test. 

The Hation. 

The ration was determined upon largely as a result of previous tests, which appeared 
to indicate broadly the following requirements: — (1) An ample supply of food, prac- 
tically as much as the pigs will take. (2) A high percentage of nitrogenous foodstuffs 
(that is, peas, meat meal, or milk) to provide a properly balanced Tation. (3) An 
assured supply of vitamins, such as can be obtained by feeding green lucerne, meat 
meal, or milk. (4) An ample supply of mixed mineral compounds. 

Pigs had also, under conditions of free choice feeding, shown a marked preference 
for wheat. Ultimately, therefore, the basal grain ration determined upon was made up 
thus: — Wheat, five parts; barley, two parts; peas, one part. For the morning feed 
the above mixture was fed along with skim milk at the rate of 41bs. per pig in a 



Lares Whits York x Qhraosttsr 014 Spot 

separate receptacle. In the evening the same grain mixture was used with the addition 
of half part meat meal. The grains were all crushed, mixed with meat meal and 
mineral mixture, and the whole fed dry. The mineral complex was added at the rate 
of 1 per cent, of the grain mixture, and the ingredients were — Ground rock phosphate, 
40 per cent.; salt, 20 per cent.; charcoal, 20 per cent; Epsom salts, 5 per cent.; 
sulphate of iron, 5 pear cent; sulphur, 5 per cent.; bicarbonate of soda, 5 per cent. 
An ample supply of drinking water was provided at all times. The dry feed was 
supplied to each pen in quantities to suit the appetites of each, type of pig. As far 
as possible all pigs were given as much as they would consume, and an accurate record 
was kept showing the daily consumption in each pen. Lucerne was supplied at the 
rate of ljlbs. (green) per pig per day, and it was noticeable that the pigs almost 
always left their dry feed for the lucerne as soon as the latter was put in the sty. 
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An analysis of the actual constituents of the ration was made, with the results 
shown below: — 


Table I. — Showing Results of Analyses of Foodstuffs . 



i 

Dry Matter. j 

i 

Car bo* | 

hydrates, j 

Fats. 

| Proteins 

Wheat 

91-7 1 

70-4 I 

1*3 

16-2 

Barley 

92*0 » 

71*3 

1*0 

13*9 

Pease 

92*7 

57*1 | 

1*5 

26*9 

Meat Meal 

! 95*1 

— 

12*8 

47*4 

Skim Milk 

9*0 

51 

•1 

3*5 

Lucerne 

201 

11*7 

•9 

4*6 


In the proportion in which these constituents were fed the mean value of. the 
nutritive ratio is 1 : 4, ie., one part of protein to every four parts of carbo-hydrates, 
plus the equivalent starch value of the fats. This is a ration slightly richer in the 
nitrogenous protein material than is generally recommended, especially in the later 
stages. Thus, Wolff gives rations of the following nutritive ratios for the purposes 
stated, in “Feeding; Standards 1 — 


Digestible Nutrients. 


Total | 

Age. Weight. Dry Matter, j Carbo- 

Protein. ( hydrates & Nutritiv 
Fat. Ratio. 


lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 

2 to 3 months 50 2-1 0*38 1-50 1:4 

3 to 5 months 100 3-4 0-50 2*50 1 : 5 

5 to 6 months I 124 3-9 0-54 2*96 1 : 5*5 

6 to 8 months : 170 4*6 0 58 3*47 1 : 6 

8 to 12 months I 260 5*2 0*02 4*06 1 : 0-5 

i i j 


That the ration as fed in this tost accurately met the requirements of the young 
growing pigs is indicated by the relatively small amount of foodstuff? required to 
produce increase in live weight. Whereas it is usual to regard 41bs. of dry foodstuff 
as essentia) for the production of 11b. increase in the weight of a pig, in this test the 
mean results show tthat 3.301bs. only suffice. This relation between the quantity of 
food consumed ami increase in live weight is naturally a most important factor in the 
question of the cost of production. 

In calculating the coat of the ration fed the following scale of prices has been 
adopted as representing approximately current rates: — 


Table II. — Schedule of Valu<s of Foodstuff. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Pease. 

Meat Meal .... 
Skim Milk .... 

Lucerne 

Mineral Complex 


2s. per bushel « *40d. per lb. 

Is. 0d. per bushel *= *3&d. per lb. 

38. per bushel = *00d. per lb, 

17s. per cwt. ~ l.82d. per lb. 

2d. per gallon = 2*00d. per lb. (dry matter). 
30s. per ton — *530d. per lb. (diy matter). 
8s. 5d. per 100 lbs. — l*01d. per lb. 
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Increase in Weight . 

The menu rate of consumption of dry matter in the whole ration pei pig per day 
was 5.8411)8., and the mean cost of feeding 3.358d. per day. But the mean rate of 
increase in weight was 1.7411bs., so that the mean cost per pound of increase in live 

weight was 1.929d. The usual loss of weight in killing and dressing is 30 per cent., 

and this figure was closely approximated in the actual killing results in these testa. 
The mean cost of foodstuff per pound of pork, therefore, was 2.75d. 

The pigs entered the test with a mean live ‘weight of 55.9 libs. In eight weeks all 

but four had reached bacon weight (1601bs.), and these four were ready in 10 weeks 

from the commencement. 

The mean results of the test may now be indicated in the form of a table. 

Table III. — Showing the Average II exult# from 11 Pigs y all Similarly Fed . 


Mean age at the commencement of test 87*27 days 

Mean age at completion of test 150*36 days 

Mean weight at commencement of test 55-9 libs. 

Mean weight at conclusion of test I65*731bs. „ 

Mean daily increase in live weight l*74ilb». 

Mean daily consumption of foodstuffs (dry matter) 5*84lbs. 

Mean consumption of foodstuffs per lb. increase (live weight) 3*361bs. 

Mean cost of foodstuffs per lb. increase (live weight) l*929d. 

Mean value per pound of dressed weight 4«95d. 

Mean corresponding value per pound of live weight 3*46d. 


The difference between the cost of foodstuffs and the value per pound live weight, 
namely, 1.53d., lias, of course, to cover all other working and overhead expenses. It is 
difficult to estimate, oven roughly, what these might be in any set of circumstances, 
but the figures appear to indicate that there is an ample margin and a satisfactory 
prospect in economic pig fattening so long as present relative prices are maintained. 

Relative Results. 

Turning now to the relative results from the different pens, the rates of increase in 
live weight and consumption of food, and the cost per pound increase, are shown in 
the next table. The figures in this and subsequent tables represent the mean results 
from two pigs in each pen, except in the case of the Large While Yorkshire x 
Gloucester Old Spot, in which a single result only was available. 


Table IV . — Showing Relative Rates of Fattening and the Cost per Pound of Increase 
in Live Weight of Pigs of Various Breeding. 



i 




Daily 

Food 

Food 

Con- 

Cost of 
Food- 


j Days in 

! Initial 

Final 

Daily 

Con- 

sumed 

stuff 


| Test. 

| Weight. Weight. 

Increase 

sump- 

tion. 

per lb. 
of In- 
crease. 

per lb. 
of In- 
crease. 


1 

Lbs. 

1 

j Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pence. 

Large White York 

! 58 

63 

163 

1*707 

6*04 

3*54 

2*02 

Large White York x Berk- 
shire 

I 58 

54 

165*5 

j 1*922 

610 

3*18 

1*80 

Large White York x Middle 
York 

Large White York x Glou- 
cester Old Spot 

| 58 

76*5 

175 

1*698 i 

i i 

6*09 

3*59 

2*01 

1 

58 

47 

169 

| 2-103 1 

i 

5*77 

2*74 

158 

Tamworth x Berkshire ] 

72 

46 

160 

| 1*583 

554 

3*49 

2*03 

Berkshire 

72 

44-5 : 

164-5 

| 1*666 

5*60 

3*36 

1*95 

Means ! 

— 

55-61 J 

165-73 | 

1*741 

5*84 

3*36 

1*929 
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Aft pointed out, owing to the limited number of animals employed in each case, the 
figures quoted in the tables can only be corrected by a repetition of the test on a 
larger scale; still, from the material available, it is possible to make the following 
comments: — On examination of the figures tabulated in Table IV., the Large White 
York, x Gloucester Old Spot, under the conditions of feeding; and management 
employed, lias shown a distinct tendency to lay on increase rapidly for a minimum of 
food consumed; in fact, 19 weeks from birth the pig reached bacon weight. On the 
other hand, though of the required weight, the food consumed appears to have been 
utilised for body increase, without showing the plumpness of a well-fed animal. 

The Largs White Yorks, on an average, were 22$ weeks before reaching maturity, 
they did not show the same economic use of food as the Large White York, x Gloucester 
Old Spot; still, they provided an even, well-filled carcass which more nearly approached 
the idea] animal. 

The Large White York, x Berkshires quickly adapted themselves to sty feeding, and 
during the earlier weeks of the test rapidly increased in weight, in fact, at the end 
of five weeks they were showing a daily gain of over 21bs. During the remainder of 
the test, in spite of an increased quantity of food, the rate of increase fell away. 



Lucs Whits York x Kiddle York. 

At bacon weight they presented a well rounded carcass, which had the appearance of 

being a little over fat. The age of this cross, at maturity, was 21 weeks. 

The Large White York, x Middle Yorks provided the heaviest weights at the com- 
mencement of the test, hut this did not appear to be an advantage, for the rate of 
fattening diminished as the test advanced. The two animals in tihis case were of 
opposite sex, and it was observed that the greater daily gain was recorded by the 

male, due mainly to the fact that the female lost ground when in season. Age at 

maturity was 21 weeks. 

As referred to earlier in this report, it was necessary in the case of the Berkshires 
and Tamworth x Berkshires to prolong the fattening period by a fortnight in order 
to reach the required weights. It should be recorded that in all cases where Berkshire 
and Middle York, provided the whole, or part of the breeding the greatest daily gains 
were noticed during the earlier weeks of the test, and that towards maturity the rate 
of increase was reduced. 

With regard to the comparatively low daily increase of the Tamworth x Berkshires 
this may be attributed to one of the animals meeting with on accident during the 
final week, reducing the daily gain for that period to .61bs. With both the Berkshires and 
the Tamworth x Berkshires bacon weights were reached in 22 weeks. 

The pigs were slaughtered under careful supervision, and the next tables show 
details of loss in weight in the process and the relative values of the carcasses. The 
grading was done by the factory experts, and the values shown were the actual prices 
paid by the factory as in the ordinary course of business. 



Table V . — Showing Relative Losses in Slaughtering and Relative Values of Carcasses, 
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mean total percentage of loss was therefore probably 
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Financial Aspect . 

Besults on the financial side can probably be better stated in a table showing results 
per carcass, thus: — 

Table VI. — Showing Financial Returns per Fig . 



Increase in 
Live weight. 

Value of 
Increase. 

i 

i 

| Cost of 
Food 

j Consumed. 

’ Net Value 
j Increase of 

1 per Pig 
i Over Cost 
| of Food. 

Large White York 

Lbs. > 

1)9 

28/10*155 

| 16/7*984 

12/2*170 

Large White York x Berkshire 

111-5 

32/5-860 

; 16/9*604 

15/8-256 

Large White York x Middle York . . . 

98*5 

28/8*405 

! 16/9*141 

11/11*254 

Large White York x Gloucester Old 
Spot 

Tam worth x Berkshire 

122 

114 

31/11-913 

33/2*600 

i 16/0*287 

19/3*997 

I 

15/11-628 

13/10-603 

Berkshire 

120 

34/1 1 584 

19/6-320 

15/5-264 

Mean 1 

109*82 

31/8*102 

17/7-852 

14/0-250 

The 4 4 value of increase,” with one exception, is based 
weight; in the case of the Large White York, x Gloucester 
at lid. per pound. Although there is an existing prejudice 

on 5d. per pound dressed 
Old Spot it was estimated 
against. the carcass of the 


Largo White York, x Gloucester Old Spot as ideal from a bacon point of view, results 
in this test have shown that, owing to its ability to lav on increase 4 economically, it 



Berkshire. 

has returned the greatest financial gains when bought over the scales at the price 
mentioned. On the other hand, when pigs of this type are offered for sale in the open 
market they generally soil at a greatly reduced value. 

The following report on the condition of the carcasses, frotn a bacon point of view* 
was prepared by Messrs. S. Monks, representing Foggitt, Jones Ptv. Ltd., and W. 
Jacobs* of the Arm of W. Jacobs Ltd. 

B 
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First consignment, consisting of two Large White Yorkshires, two Large White 
York, x Berkshires, two Large White York, x Mid. Yorks., and one Large White 
York, x Gloucester Old Spot. 

1. Six out of the seven pigs under observation were described as conforming to the 
general trade requirements, i.e., first grade, while the Large White York, x Gloucester 
Old Spot did not possess the same well-defined characteristics, and was classed as 
second grade. 

2. After scalding, each pig showed a somewhat red coloration on the skin, though 
not actually sunburn, was, in all probability, due to the excessive heat experienced 
during transit. 

3. Criticism of Carcass : — 

Large White York, x Mid. York (First Choice). — Sides: Of good length, lean, 
with light, even tliickness of fat along the back. Middles: Well shaped, 
ribs well turned forming a good flank of even thickness. Hams: Fairly 
uniform in shape, though lacking fullness immediately above the hock. 
Shoulders: Well shaped and not too heavy. Bone: Light. Quality of flesh: 
Good appearance, soft texture in the flesh, fat and lean well balanced. 

Large White York (Second Choice). — Sides: Of good length, well formed. 
Middles: Good, average tliickness of fat along the back, well-turned ribs 
showing an even belly and flank. Hams: Long and light, rather tapering 
to the hocks. Shoulders: A tendency to over production of fat along the 
top. Bone: Fine. Quality of flesh : Soft in texture, with a slight pre- 
dominance of fat throughout the meat. 



Tamworth x Berkshire. 

Large White York, x Berkshire (Third Choice). — Sides: Of good length, well 
formed. Middles: Well shaped, but showing an excess of fat along the 
back, ribs well sprung with good flanks. Hams: Well formed with desired 
plumpness, but showing a little too much fat. Shoulders: Heavy layer of 
fat along the top where not required. Bone: Fine. Quality of flesh: Of 
excellent texture, but showing too much fat throughout in comparison to lean. 

Large White York, x Gloucester Old Spot (Fourth Choice). — Sides: Of good 
length, lacking uniformity. Middles: Lean, with moderate thickness of fat 
along the back, belly and flanks not well developed, losing weight where 
most desired. Hams: Lack plumpness, tapering sharply. Shoulders: Lean, 
but too heavy in the bone. Bone : Heavy, showing a thick hock. Quality 
of flesh: Below average in texture with coarse flbre, moat lean throughout. 

Second consignment, consisting of two Tamworth x Bershire and two Berkshiree. 

1. The four pigs of this consignment wore classed as ideal from the trade point 
of view, and if curers could regularly 9 btain this class of article there would be no 
complaint. It should be pointed out, though ideal at the time of slaughtering, these 
pigs would quickly deteriorate if held at the form for any further length of time. 
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2. After scalding the perfect condition of the skin of the Tam worth x Berkshire 
was most noticeable, whilst that of the Berkshire was little inferior. No evidence of 
the excessive heat was discernible, as in the case of the white pigs. 

3. Criticism of Carcass : — 

Tamworth x Berkshire (Extra Choice). — Sides: Of good length, lean, with perfect 
condition of fat along the back. Middles: Woll shaped, ribs well sprung, 
forming an excellent flank. Hams: Well formed, plump, full at the hocks. 
Shoulders: Well shaped, with ideal proportions of fat to lean. Bone: Fine. 
Quality of meat: Good appearance, excellent texture, fat and lean well 
balanced. 

Berkshire (Choice). — Sides: Of good length, with a uniform average thickness 
of fat along the back. Middles: Well shaped, showing even belly and flank. 
Hams: Well formed, plump, full at the hocks. Shoulders: Well formed, a 
trifle heavy at the top. Bone: Fine. Quality of flesh: Good appearance, 
lino texture, fat eventy distributed. 

Table VII . — Showing the Relative Losses Occurring in the Preparation of a Dressed 

Carcass for Curing. 


Flare. 

Head. 

1 1 

] | 

j Backbone, j 

Feet. 

1 Total. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

i Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Large White York 

300 

7-25 

; 3-50 

2*37 

, 16*12 

Large White York x Berkshire . . 

3 00 

6-75 

! 3*25 

2*00 

15*00 

Large White York x Middle York . 

300 

| 8-00 

3-37 

j 

2*25 

16*62 

Large White York x Gloucester Old 
Spot 

Tamworth x Berkshire 

300 

8-50 

! 4*00 

2*75 

18*25 

400 

8-50 

2*50 

1*75 

16*75 

Berkshire 

3-50 

8-00 

! 2 50 

1*75 

1575 


Unfortunately, the weight of the flesh trimmfed from the sides was not available, 
therefore it is not possible to estimate the total percentage of loss in the preparation 
for curing. 

Indebtedness is acknowledged to Messrs. W. Jacobs Ltd. and Foggitt, Jones Pty., Ltd., 
especially Messrs. W. Jacobs and 8. Monks, for the interest evinced in these experiments 
and for the valuable assistance given on all occasions in connection with the slaughter- 
ing of the pigs and the collection of useful data. 


HALME6 LINSEED MEAL 

80 BAG LOTS 11/ BAG \ 

10-10 - M 11/ S " S OH TRUCKS 

1-0 * - 18/6 " J 

VXHB GBOUHD FOB CALVES 1/. EXTRA. 

STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER . 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18 , PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

HARVEST REPORT, 1930-31. 

[By W. R. Birks, B.Sc. (Agric.), Principal; T. A. Cole, D.D.A., Experimentalist; and 
L. W. Beaumont, R.D.A., Farm Superintendent.] 


(Continued from page 758.) 


OAT BN HARVEST. 

Of the 400 odd acres of oats sown, 70 acres, in Crouch's A, was on fallow land, part 
of which had carried Sudan Grass in the previous summer. The yields there, but for 
the November gales, would have been excellent; as it was the Palestine, taken off 
beforehand, gave 12 bags per acre. Of the oats sown on stubble land about one- half 
(in Georges and Crouch’s C.) partially failed and made indifferent ensilage* and hay. 
The balance, including Nottle’s A., Flett’s C., and Daly’s C. (the latter sown originally 
for greenfoed), gave a mean yield of under five bags per acre. Seeding had been at 
the average rate of 60bs. of seed and lewt. of superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre. 

The general results of the oaten harvest are shown in the next table, and tin* com- 
parison with mean yields of previous seasons in the next. 


Table XI . — Summarimig the 1930 Oat Return *. 


Field. 

Variety. 

i 

i Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 




Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Crouch’s A 

Palestine . 



16-644 

ooo o 

36 

2 


Sunrise . . . 


. ; 21-625 

413 30 

19 

5 


Lachlan . . 


17-053 

285 0 

10 

28 

Nottle’s A 

Early Burt 


33-688 

484 0 . 

14 

15 


Early Kherson . 

17-876 

309 20 

17 

13 

Flett’s C 

Early Burt 


58-037 

832 10 

14 

13 

Daly’s C 

. . . Mixed (feed) . . . 

40-538 

613 0 

13 

7 

Experimental Plots 

. . . — 


14234 

j 219 25 

15 

17 

Totals 



. 225-665 

i 3,757 6 

16 

26 

Table XII . — Showing the Average Oat Yield for the Period 1921-30. 


Rainfall. 




t 

j 


Season. 

I 




Area. 

| Yield per Acre. 


“ Useful.?’ 

i 

Total. 



i 

! 



In. 

j 

In. 

i 

Acres. 

| Bush. lbs. 

1921 

12-98 

i 

17-10 

! 

1 

56*4 

j 25 

22 

1022 

14*90 

! 

20-00 

1 

79*3 

! 28 

20 

1023 

25-30 

1 

27-41 


106-7 

30 

22 

1024 

1608 

1 

2043 

| 

98-3 

; 23 

30 

18*5 

14-18 

i 

16-65 ; 


83-8 

34 

16 

1026 

16-63 

1 

18-49 ! 


037 » 

22 

11 

1027 

11-73 

1 

14-50 i 


70*6 1 

12 

35 

1028 

11-85 


18-03 


70-7 

23 

9 

1029 

0*73 


13-06 


277-1 ! 

14 

5 

1880 

11.77 


1245 


225.6 

16 

26 

IfAd fl (a* f>A TTAON 





j 

o« 

A 
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The oat variety teat plots were in a triplicate series similar to the wheat test plots. 
These were harvested during the rough weather in November, and certain anomalies in 
relative yields consequently crept in. Thus some varieties susceptible to wind damage, 
such as Sunrise, Kelsalls, and Lachlan, suffered severely, while later varieties, such as 
Algerian, though possibly carrying a lighter crop originally, were able to hold the grain 
better, owing to their tougher condition at the time of the storms. 

The plot yields of the 10 varieties grown this season, together with ail the recorded 
yields of these varieties back to 1925 are shown in the next table, along with their 
mean returns. 


Table XIII. — Showing Grain 

Yields of Varieties of Oats , 

1925-30. 



-r ■ 

Variety. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

j 1929. 

1930, 

Means. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Early Burt 

40 

11 

34 

10 

26 

1 

47 

3 

29 

39 

20 

4 

33 

12 

•Scotch Grey 

34 

1 

30 

35 

22 

13 

28 

32 

24 

28 

28 

3 

28 

5 

Sunrise 

34 

14 

13 

18 

27 

22 

52 

0 

J8 

24 

16 

12 

27 

3 

Guyra 

29 

18 

13 

21 



30 

37 

27 

30 

29 

37 

26 

13 

Smyrna 

30 

5 

12 

31 

.... 


31 

29 

22 

37 

33 

17 

26 

8 

Kelsalls 

48 

20 

15 

30 

30 

19 

29 

22 

19 

9 

0 

12 

25 

0 

Kherson 

43 

29 

19 

2 

9 

5 

25 

17 

23 

16 

23 

23 

24 

2 

Lachlan 

39 

15 

15 

10 

— 


32 

23 

13 

12 

19 

3 

23 

37 

New Zealand Cape 

33 

32 

14 

13 

12 

25 

26 

1 

26 

18 

23 

2 

22 

29 

Algerian 

30 

9 

16 

5 

5 

22 

29 

0 

26 

12 

25 

17 

22 

4 

Palestine 

- 

— 

- 

— 

34 

38 

46 

21 

28 

21 

22 

1 

33 

0 

Early Kherson 

- 

__ 

- 

— 

30 

28 

45 

28 

27 

36 

25 

2 

32 

14 

Calcutta 

- 


. 

_ 

12 

22 

30 

20 

13 

31 

25 

17 

20 

23 

Warrigul 

. 

— 

- 

— 

— 


47 

18 

18 

30 

26 

10 

30 

33 

■Sunrise x Mulga 

- 

_ 

~ 

— 

— 


; 30 

24 

13 

32 

9 

31 

18 

2 

Imbros Island 

_ 


- 

- 

— 


: is 

30 

12 

39 

22 

10 

18 

0 


Early Burt is thus apparently our best grain oat still, though both Palestine and 
Early Kherson are strong competitors, and for the period during which it lias been 
grown (1927-30) Palestine has a higher mean yield. 

in the next table are shown the mean grain and hay returns from the principal 
varieties of oats over various periods. The varieties are arranged in what appears 
to be their order of relative importance to us as dual purpose oats. 


Table XIV . — Showing A verage G ruin and Hay Yields of Certain Varieties of Oats . 


i 


Variety. 

Period. 

Hay Yield 
per Acre. 

Period. 

j Grain Yield 
per Acre. 



i T. 

C. 

L. 


! B. 

L. 

Early Bust 

1927-30 .... 

j i 

19 

42 

1925-30 .... 

; 33 

12 

Early Kherson 

1927-30 .... 

1 2 

0 

28 

1927-30 .... 

i 32 

14 

Sunrise 

1927-30 .... 

2 

0 

13 

1925-30 .... 

27 

3 

Scotch Grey 

1927-30 .... 

1 

15 

89 

1925-30 .... 

28 

5 

New Zealand Cape 

1927-30 .... 

1 

19 

9 

1925-30 .... 

! 22 

29 

Algerian 

1927-30 

1 

16 

50 

1925-30 

22 

4 

Palestine 

1928-30 .... 

i; 1 
! 

13 

90 j 

1927-30 

33 

t 

0 


BARLEY HARVEST. 

Harley was sown at the rate of SOlbs. of seed and lewt. of superphosphate per acre 
in Daly’s B. (upwards of 50 acres) and the small Field No. 9* The latter was sown 
about the middle of May, was fed off lightly in July, and subsequently came away 
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clean and with just sufficient straw growth to carry a heavy crop. The Daly’s B. crop 
was, perforce, sown earlier, germinated irregularly, and was more or leas infested with 
weeds. It suffered more, too, from the November storms. 

The results of the barley harvest, together with comparison with previous years’ 
returns, are shown in the next two tables. 


Table XV . — Summarising the Barley Returns , 1930. 


Field. 

Variety. 

i 

i 

i 

Area, j 

i 

» i 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 

No. 9 

Roseworthy Oregon 

Acres. • 
5-885 1 

Bush. lbs. 

191 40 1 

Bush. lbs. 

32 30 

Daly’s B 

Prior 

29018 1 

489 10 ! 

16 40 

Shorthead 

13-471 j 

220 10 

j 16 17 

Experiment Plots 


8-781 * 

68 0 | 

7 37 


Totals 

57 155 | 

| 

969 10 

16 48 


Table XVI . — Showing General Average Barley Yields an the College Farm , 1921-30. 
* # 


Season. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Average Yield 


“ Useful ” 

Total. 


per 

Acre. 

1921 

In. 

12-98 

In. 

17-16 

Acres. 

66-7 

Bush. lbs. 

26 25 

1922 

14-90 

20-00 

54-1 

37 

38 

1923 

25-30 

27-46 

5-4 

19 

37 

1924 

16-08 

20-43 

50-6 

26 

39 

1925 

14-18 

15-65 

84-6 

12 

31 

1926 

16-63 

18-49 

130-8 *■ 

9 

39 

1927 

11-73 

14-59 

1213 

4 

15 

1928 

11-58 

1803 i 

105-7 

23 

31 

1929 

9-73 

1306 

78*7 

6 

4 

1830 

11.77 

12.85 

57.2 j 

16 

48 

Mean for 27 years . . 

i 


— j 

24 

38 


The variety test plots, again in triplicate as with wheat and oats, included, this 
year, several imported types, which were tested at the request of maltsters. They 
proved, however, generally unsuitable for our conditions, chiefly on account of lateness 
of maturity. The recorded yields in these plots, however, are more or less misleading, 
as in the case of oats. Thus the figures for Boseworthy Oregon and Shorthead (almost 
12 bags and four bags respectively per acre) do not represent, by any means, the 
relative crops carried by these varieties prior to the storms, and, as in the case of oats, 
the later varieties were in a better condition to withstand the winds early in November 
and thus show up to better advantage than they might have done in more favorable 
harvesting weather. 

The next table shows the details of the test plot results, together with whatever 
records are available, back as far as 1927. 
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Table XVII . — Showing Grain Yields of Varieties of Barley Sown on Fallow Land, 

1927*1930. 


Variety. 

i 

1927. 

1928. j 

1 

i 

| 1929. 

I 

1930. 

Means. 


B. 

L. 

i »• 

L. 

B. 

L. 

‘ B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Roseworthy Oregon 

.... 20 

42 

40 

13 

27 

18 

I 35 

23 

30 

49 

Prior 

17 

40 

i 47 

0 

25 

15 

! 16 

26 

26 

33 

Shorthead 

: 17 

38 

34 

22 

35 

2 

! 12 

6 

24 

42 

Tunis 

. . . . 

— 

50 

49 

27 

39 

i 25 

45 

34 

44 

Duckbill 

. . . . ; 

— 

| 29 

23 

17 

9 

i 16 

18 

21 

0 

Bea van’s Special 


— 


- 

! 

— 

| 22 

29 

- 

— 

*Spratt Archer 


— 

- 

- 

‘ 

— 

! 18 

44 

- 

— 

Plumage Archer 

— 

— 

! 

- 

! 

— 

! 17 

36 

- 

— 


I 


PEA HARVEST. 

Tease were sown in two fields, Graingers A. and Flett’s B,, at the rate of 901bs. of 
seed and lewt. of superphosphate per acre, on stubble ground. The varieties and areas 
sown were Early White Brunswick, 42 acres ; and Early Bunn, 24 acres. Throughout 
the winter and early spring very good growth was made, and in September there seemed 
every prospect of a good return. The shortage of effective rain at that period, however, 
caused the ]>ods to set on the small side. The usual attacks by grubs occurred towards 
the end of October and early November, though their effects were less marked in the 
Early White Brunswick than in the Early Dunn, which matured a couple of weeks 
later. Finally, the intermittent showers of November not only delayed harvesting, but 
also caused the pods to burst and scatter several bushels of grain per acre on the 
ground. Ultimately the Early White Brunswick returned 7bush. and the Early Dunn 
2}bush. per acre. The average yield is represented by the relatively poor return of 
a bush. 2511)8., and this is shown in comparison with the yields of previous seasons in the 
next table. 

Table XVI 11. — Showing the Average Yield of Pease for Nine Seasons. 


Rainfall. 


Season. 



Area. 

Average Yield 





per Acre. 


“ Useful ” 1 

Total. 





In. 

In. 

Acres. 

, Bush. 

lbs. 

1916 

20*25 

23 23 

11*5 

30 

44 

1917 

17*25 

21*86 

37*3 

' 21 

7 

1924 

16*08 

20*43 

30*8 

14 

17 

1925 

14*18 i 

15*65 

97*5 

4 

14 

1926 

16 63 - 

18*49 

82*6 

10 

20 

1927 

1173 

14*59 

(KM) 

; 

- 

1928 

11-85 

18*03 

46*8 

2 

19 

1929 

9*73 ; 

13*06 

135*0 

f 

- 

1930 

11.77 

12.85 

65.8 

5 

25 

Mean Yield for nine 

i ! 



1 

9 

50 

seasons 

i — 

— 

— 


HAY HARVEST. 

Two small fields, Nos. 8 and 3 b, were sown with similar series of test plots with 
wheat, oats, and hay mixtures. These paddocks had been fallowed and well worked, 
and the mean yields, approximately 36cwts. and 34cwts. per acre respectively, were 
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satisfactory in the circumstances. A series of plots sown for ensilage tests in Ebsary ’s 
were utilised for hay, as the crops were not ready for cutting when the ensilage tubs 
were required to be filled. 

it was expected that the bulk of the hay would have come from the oats sown on 
stubble ground in George’s and Crouch’s C. These having partially failed, us indicated 
above, a light cut of hay from a. portion only of the latter field was taken for hay, 
the balance being used for ensilage. This left a serious deficiency in the normal hay 
return, and necessitated the cutting of extra wide roads and headlands in practically all 
the well-grown crops of wheat and oats sown on fallow, and from this source more than 
half the hay supply was obtained this year. The total quantity cut, 179 tons, represent* 
the smallest hay harvest since 1918. In spite of the fact that there is no hay reserve 
at all, however, difficulty is not anticipated in connection with stock fodder supplies 
for the coming year. It has now become the practice to chaff at least an equal 
quantity of straw with the hay, and by utilising, as well, all the available cocky chaff 
for hand feeding in the paddocks, the fodder supplies in sight can be made to cover 
normal requirements for a season. 

Tlie summary of hay returns and the usual comparison with the mean yields of 
previous years are shown in the following tables. 


Table XIX . — Summarising the Hay Harvest, 3930. 


Field. 


Crop. 


Area. 


j ; 

! Total Yield, j Yield per Acre. 



! j 

Acres. 

! T. 

c. 

L. 

[ T. 

c. 

L. 

No. 8 

. . ! Various Test Plots j 

8-634 

i 15 

10 

14 

! 1 

15 

110 

No. 3 B 

. . ’ Various Test Plots 

15-000 

i 25 

8 

99 

1 

13 

104 

Ebsary's 

. . Various Test Plots j 

24 839 

! is 

15 

70 

0 

12 

79 

Crouch’s C 

. . Oats-Early Burt . | 

50-000 

; 30 

24 

62 

0 

12 

55 

Roads and Headlands 

. . — 

45-955 

i 51 

9 

59 

l 

2 

45 

Experiment Plots 

— 

26-973 

| 39 

5 

70 < 

1 

9 

14 

Totals 

• • ; 

171-401 

| 178 

i 

14 

38 

nr 

0 

96 


Table XX, 

— Showing Average Hay Yields on the 

College Farm , 

1921 

■30. 



\ 

! Rainfall. 








Year. 



! Area. 

1 Total Yield. 

, Average Yield. 


“ Useful.” 

Total. 

| • 




I 




In. 

In. 

Acres. 

! T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L 

1921 

12-98 

17-16 

j 254-8 

423 

7 

76 

1 

13 

25 

1922 

14-90 

2000 

269-2 

647 

2 

81 

2 

8 

8 

1923 

25-30 

27-46 

196-5 

471 

4 

3 

I 2 

7 

108 

1924 

16-08 

20-43 

; 194-2 

326 

8 

46 

i 1 

13 

70 

1925 

14-18 

15-65 

! 301*0 

639 

4 

42 

2 

2 

54 

1926 

16-63 

18-49 

223*8 

471 

9 

103 

2 

2 

15 

1927 

11-73 

14-59 

216-7 

336 

8 

22 

1 

11 

5 

1928 

11-85 

18-03 

186*0 

196 

6 

28 

1 

1 

11 

1929 

973 

1306 

201-4 

222 

11 

67 

1 

2 

11 

1980 

11.77 

12J6 

171.4 

178 

14 

88 

1 

0 

96 

Mean for 27 







j 



seasons 


— 



MOT. 


i i 

i 

18 

48 
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The two hay test fields, Nos. 8 and 3n, were sown in similar series of plots so as to 
provide duplicate results in order to minimise experimental error to a certain extent. 
The plots were about half an acre in area in No. 8 and one acre each in No. 3 b, and 
the figures quoted in the next table are the mean results of the corresponding plots 
in the two fields. Varieties of wheat and oats were sown separately and in mixtures 
in these plots, and the details of the results are shown below. 


Table XXL — Showing Hay Yields Obtained from Wheat and Oats Sown Separately 

and as Mixed Crops. 


Crop. 


Variety. j Yield per Acre. | Mean Yield. 


; 

! | 

T. 

c. 

L. 

i 

! T. 

c. 

L. 

Wheat 

Crostan | 

1 

17 

109') 





Regal 

1 

14 

87 J 

1 

13 

107 


Ford 

1 

12 

64 j 

► i 




Oalland’s Hybrid 

1 

10 

54 

! 



Oats 

Early Burt 

i 

16 

75 1 





Early Kherson 

1 

14 

98 ! 

L : 1 

9 

20 


Sunrise 

i 

5 

73 | 

r . 




Lachlan 

0 

19 

56 J 

1 i 



Mixtures 

Gallands Hybrid and Sunrise . . . 

2 

9 

81 1 





Orostan and Early Kherson 

2 

3 

61 ! 

L : * 

2 

91 


Ford and Early Burt 

1 

19 

34 i 

r ! 




! Regal and Lachlan 

1 

18 

76 J 

I . 




It will be seen that the mixed crops have all given better returns than any of the 
wheats or oats sown alone. This is contrary to the results obtained in the last three 


seasons, but in dose agreement with the mean results obtained in such experiments as 
this over a period of nine years. This comparison, and the average returns over the 


nine seasons, are shown in the next table. 


Table XXII . — Shounng Hay Return# from Wheat and Oats Sown Separately and a t 

Mured Crops, 1922-30. 


Season. 


Wheat. Oats. ! Mixture. 


T. C. L. : T. C. L. T. C. L. 

1922 2 11 77 1 2 10 103 2 18 86 

1923 2 5 2 2 14 29 2 18 78 

1924 2 0 29 1 12 111 2 3 41 

1925 2 1 48 2 0 74 2 1 15 

1926 2 0 58 1 14 42 2 11 66 

1927 1 18 18 1 12 83 1 7 102 

1928 1 6 79 1 5 73 1 5 61 

1929 0 18 94 0 15 43 0 17 108 

1930 1 13 107 1 9 20 ; 2 2 91 

Means for nine years 1 17 44 1 15 14 2 0 97 


For the purpose of comparing the relative hay yielding qualities of a number of 
wheat varieties, the returns from the best dozen hay wheats for the past four years 
are shown next. The figures for this purpose are now calculated from the returns of 
the hay cuts taken from the triplicate test plots already referred to, and thus represent 
the mean yield of three test plots in each case. 
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Table XXIII . — Showing Huy 'Returns from the PrtnoiqHil Varieties of Hay Wheats, 

1927-30. 


Variety. 


1927. 


i 

i 

i 

! 

i 

i 

1928. 


1929. 

1930. 

Means. 


T. 

0. 

L. 

1 T * 

c. 

L. 

! T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

T. 

0. 

L. 

Sirdar 

1 

18 

67 

1 

19 

8 

1 

2 

88 

1 

15 

37 

1 

13 

106 

King’s White 

1 

18 

33 

2 

1 

38 

! i 

2 

49 

1 

11 

6 

1 

13 

32 

Crostan 

1 

13 

99 

t 2 

9 

68 

1 

2 

75 

1 

6 

88 

1 

13 

27 

Regal 

2 

1 

11 

2 

l 

12 

1 0 

19 

39 

1 

6 

73 

1 

12 

6 

Maharajah 

1 

19 

56 

1 

15 

88 

1 

1 

33 

1 

10 

89 

1 

11 

95 

Ford 

! l 

8 

83 

2 

9 

43 

1 

0 

94 

1 

7 

34 

1 

11 

64 

Sultan 

i 

14 

70 

2 

3 

43 

1 

0 

26 

1 

6 

16 

1 

11 

11 

President 

l 

15 

19 

2 

7 

13 

0 

16 

3 

1 

6 

15 

1 

11 

10 

Captain 

i 

12 107 j 

2 

2 

103 

0 

14 

51 

1 

11 

86 

1 

10 

60 

Leak's Rust- proof 

i 

2 

81 ! 

2 

7 

101 

1 

0 

42 

1 

9 

71 

1 

10 

0 

Zealand Blue 

i 

7 

89 | 

2 

2 

15 | 

0 

16 

80 

1 

10 

104 

1 

9 

44 

Huguenot 


— 

i 

2 

6 

99 

0 

18 

48 

1 

10 

89 

1 

12 

4 


The success of the relatively new wheats Sirdar and Croat an is again well illustrated 
in this table, although King’s White maintains a very prominent position in the list. 
The other varieties, which show up well, are all fairly early and hardy, with the 
exception of Huguenot, which has done relatively well here, even under the hard con- 
ditions of the last few seasons. 

The relative hay returns from all the oat varieties tested in recent years are shown 
in the next table. 


Table XXIV. — Showing Hay Ret unis from Different Varieties of Oats, 1927-30. 


Variety. 

1 

1927. 

! i 

1928. 

1 t 

! 


i 

1929. 

j 

1 

1930. 

! 

Means. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

! T * 

c. 

L.! 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

r. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

Early Kherson 

1 

19 

1 i 

2 

15 

106 

1 

6 

108 

1 

19 

7 

2 

0 

28 

Sunrise 

2 

3 

49 : 

; 2 

11 

98 ; 

1 

11 

48 

1 

13 

82 

2 

0 

13 

Early Burt 

2 

0 

98 i 

2 

13 

0 ! 

1 

5 

66 

1 

18 

8 

1 

19 

42 

New Zealand Cape 

i 

10 

24 

2 

15 

107 ; 

1 

11 

9 

i 1 

19 

7 

1 

19 

9 

Algerian ! 

1 

3 

97 

i 

11 

22 

1 

13 

59 

1 

17 

23 

1 

16 

50 

Kherson 

1 

15 

101 

! 2 

7 

76 

1 

1 

110 

1 

17 

92 

1 

15 

95 

Scotch Grey 

1 

12 

69 

i 2 

9 

6 

1 

6 

88 

1 

14 

81 

1 

15 

89 

Lachlan 

1 

10 

0 

j 2 

12 

49' 

1 

1 

no 

l 

16 

52 


15 

25 

Smyrna 

1 

8 

0 | 

1 2 

6 

110 

l 

3 

59 

2 

0 

20 

l 

14 

75 

Calcutta 

; 1 

8 

78 

! 2 

14 

66 

0 

17 

19 

1 

16 

37 

1 

14 

22 

Guyra 

| 1 

11 

100 

! 1 

16 

2 

i 

5 

105 

2 

2 

18 

1 

14 

0 

K eMails 

1 1 

7 

52 

; 2 

4 

44 

i 

3 

97 

1 

15 

66 

1 

12 

93 

Warrigul 

i 

! 

— 


2 

6 

61 

0 

19 

75 

»> 

6 

56 

1 

17 

64 

Imbros Island 

! 

— 


; 2 

14 

91 

0 

17 

0 

j ) 

19 

35 

1 

17 

5 

Sunrise x Mulga 

j 

— 


| 2 

4 

81 

1 

3 

97 

I 1 

14 

11 

1 

14 

26 

Palestine 

1 

— 


i 2 

5 

21 

0 

IS 

31 

i i 

17 

106 

1 

13 

90 


The prominence of Early Burt, Early Kherson, and Sunrise, as dual purpose varieties, 
has already been indicated, and their predominance in mean hay yields is well shown 
above. Under the unusual conditions provided by dry spring and heavy rains in late 
October this year, however, some of the later varieties, e.g. t Warrigul, Guyra, Smyrna, 
have given better hay cuts. Even Imbros Island, usually altogether too late to mature 
properly here, has this year done better than our standard varieties. The character of 
the season, however, was so unusual that little importance is to be attached to these 
obviously anomalous relative yields of hay. 
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ENSILAGE. 

Whereas in normal seasons the crops set apart for ensilage purposes are usually 
ready to cut for this purpose towards the end of September, it was almost a month 
later this year before a start could be made with the work. Even the test plots in 
Mbsary’s were, for the most part, too short and irregular in growth for cutting, and 
the attempt to record the relative yields of different types of ensilage crops had to be 
abandoned for this season. The best patches only in this field were taken for ensilage, 
giving about . half a normal cut. Grouch's C. and George's were taken, perforce, as 
being the only considerable areas of crop ready at mid -October. The yields were very 
poor indeed, approximately a quarter crop, or the equivalent of half a ton of hay. A 
small amount of material was taken from the headlands of oats sown on fallow, and 
this was the only good cut of ensilage obtained, though still below normal. 

The details of the returns are shown in the next table, and the usual comparison 
with previous years’ records in the one following. 

Table XXV . — SummariM mg the Ensilage Returns , 1930. 


Field. 

Crop. 

j Area. 

Total Yield. 

i 

! Yield 

t 

j 

per 

Acre. 



Acres. 

T. 

C. L. 

; t. 

c. 

u 

Kbsary’s 

Various 

19 639 

68 

8 64 : 

i 3 

9 

77 

Grouch’s 0 

Oats 

. ! 17-87 5 

29 

18 84 

1 

13 

55 

George’s 

( )ats 

: 100-000 

158 

13 1 

1 

11 

82 

Headlands 

Various 

. ! 5-210 

i 

29 

8 74 

5 

12 

111 

Totals 


. i 142 724 

286 

8 111 | 

2 

0 

16 


i 



Tabi.e XXVI. 

, — Showing 

Yields of Ensilage, 

1921-30. 




Season. 

! Rainfall. 

Useful.” Total. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

| 

| Yield per Acre. 

! 

i 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

C. L. 

i T ' 

c. 

L. 

1921 

12-98 

17-16 

19*6 

141 

19 47 

j 7 

4 

91 

1922 

14-90 

20(H) 

18-5 

155 

2 76 

i 8 

7 

59 

1923 

25-30 

27-46 

436 

272 

1 108 

i « 

4 

105 

1924 

10-08 

20-43 

56-4 

216 

17 36 

3 

16 

104 

1925 

1418 

15-65 

51*1 

271 

1 1 58 1 

! 5 

6 

22 

1926 

16-63 

18-49 

40-0 

264 

n 83 j 

I 6 

12 

29 

1927 

U-73 

14-59 

84-2 

261 

13 53 1 

; 3 

2 

15 

1928 

11-85 

18-03 

68-4 

220 

3 10 ! 

| 3 

4 

39 

1929 

973 

13*06 

79-5 

189 

1 1 101 

2 

7 

88 

1930 

11.77 

1 12.85 

142.7 

286 

8 111 j 

2 

0 

16 

Mean for 25 
seasons 

: — 

! _ 

| — 


! 

5 

18 

7 


The per acre returns for this year have obviously been depressed by the inclusion of 
such a large area of indifferent oat crop, and, as the material taken from this area 
consisted largely of barley grass ami other weeds,* the quality was extremely poor. The 
mean yield, as shown on the records just over two tons per acre, is approximately 
one-third of the normal ensilage crop. It is the lowest average ensilage return recorded 
since 3919, and the fourth lowest in the recorded cropping history of the College farm. 
These facts further demonstrate the serious risk incurred* in cropping on any but well- 
worked fallow land in a season such as that of 1930. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


[An Address Delivered, by Mr. F. Coleman, Chairman Advisory Board of Agriculture, 
at the Lyndoch Conference, February 2 Qth, 1931.] 


I have been asked to address you this evening upon some ** Phase of the Farmers r 
Problems. M By this 1 understand some particular view of the question as to how the 
farmer and his family are to continue to live in reasonable comfort and independence. 

Our naitural sources of wealth are so restricted to the cultivation of the soil that 
the farmer, in the sense of being a primary producer, becomes of vital importance. Had 
South Australia coal fields, great mineral wealth, payable copper mines, natural timber 
supplies, rivers, waterfalls, or lakes at high altitudes like Tasmania, we could get reason- 
ably cheap power, but, except the wind, South Australia has no sources of power as 
other States have, and so our secondary industries must of necessity be limited and 
cannot compete in importance with our primary ones. How, then, are we to develop 
our primary, and especially our export primary industries whose importance is so vital 
to our very existence! 

I do not propose to discuss our wool industry, nor sheepfarming just now, important 
as they are, beyond pointing out that the export lamb trade is again claiming attention 
and is well worth exploring; there is a move in this direction and it deserves our best 
encouragement and practical support. 

The wheatgrower is having a difficult and a lean time. I doubt if nil the talk here 
and in other countries about orderly and controlled marketing is really helping us. 
Prices will, 1 am satisfied, improve, if for no other reason than that present price* 
are un remunerative. R is not possible to continue to grow wheat at Is. (id. to 2s. 

a bushel on the farm, and those who can will devote their land to other crops. At the 

same time I would strongly advise the wheatgrow’ers of South Australia to put under 
wheat as much as they possibly ean, consistent with good wheatgrowing practice, thin 
coining season, and to fallow' a record area for next year’s seeding in full faith that 

the returns will justify this course, and the State as a whole benefit. 

The South Australian farmer has been mainly a wheatg rower. We cannot altogether 
blame him; he knows how r to grow 7 wheat, he lias been brought up in a fairly hard school, 
but has learnt his lessons; he has had to contend with an inadequate and capricious 
rainfall, and over a large portion of this State with calcareous soils not naturally rich in 
phosphates. But our farmers have, in spite of adverse conditions, especially during 
recent years, produced their talc of wheat and at prices averaging 5s. 3d. at Port 
Adelaide. He has found when tgr owing a profitable pursuit, not too exacting of his 
time, allowing of a spell occasionally in the autumn, possibly a fortnight’s holiday, a 
chance to travel over the State, attend the Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau, 
thereby gaining knowledge of men and things, of show's with visits to the city or seaside. 
Me has not felt the need of closer daily attention to the minor farm economies or pro- 
duction. There has not been the necessity to give attention to dairying for instance,, 
and he has not troubled to raise calves, or pigs or poultry, but conditions have changed. 

The Dairying Industry. 

In the Lower North — the district this Conference of Bureaux represents — there are 
4,420 holdings, on only 155 of which 10* cows or more are kept, and only on 106 of such 
farms is dairying the mtoin source of income — that is less than 2$ per cent. Again, in 
this district there are only 814 cowkeepers with from five to nine cows, only 81 with 
from 10 to 14 , and only 74 farmers with 15 cows or more. According to the Government 
Statistician there are 1,170 farms in this district on which no cows are to be found at all. 
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These figures are suggestive, and help to provide the answer to the question why 
Bouth Australia in 1929 imported 1,697 tone of butter, valued at £296,983, and in 1930 
imported 1,370 tons, valued at £239,820. Does anyone really think there is the need 
for us in this State to import over one-quarter of a million pounds * worth of butter a 
year from the blaster n States! Surely there is not. 

I ain not advocating dairying for all our fanners iu the Lower North district, but 
surely 3i per cent, of the farms with 10 cows or over is a ridiculous proportion. Out of 
over 4,000 holdings we might look for one tenth at least carrying 10 cows or over. And 
these times call for the fullest development of our holdings, and especially greater pro- 
duction where there is a small margin of remuneration. 

In this district, including such country as that between Riverton and Clare and out 
towards the Hoylcton and Hlyth plains, and again round Lyndoeh and Crawler, we have 
good land, a reliable and adequate rainfall, and a suitable climate for dairying. Out- 
side these favored districts we find such country as at Eudunda, open, undulating, with 
but 17in. rainfall, yet round Eudunda there are eight or ten farmers who have given 
the dairy cow a fair chance, and the cow 1»as responded to that attention as she always 
will. I made it my business to visit eight of those farms last spring, and was told that 
but for the cows the farmers would not have been able to carry on in some cases. That 
was last year. I do not know what soit of crops they harvested this season, but we all 
know* that the feeble price for wheat would return very little, if any, beyond the cost 
of cropping. I feel sure that those who have cows are much better off than those 
who have no dairy cattle. 

I challenge any farmer p;v.v« nt here to show that the Eudunda district is more adapted 
to dairying than the average of the leaver X or th. JVhal Iuls hern and is bring done at 
Eudunda to-day by a few practical nu n can , l am sure, be done in many places in this 
Lower North Conference District, where the conditions arc certainly better , because 
(hire is heavier rainfall , and on the whole probably better climatic conditions. 
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I am, of course, aware that to stock up a farm with good dairy cows at the present 
time is not a practical proposition; good cows are difficult to obtain. They would be 
expensive and cash is very scarce. But are we making the best of such stock as we 
ltavef Are we rearing the best heifer calves? Are we feeding such cows as w© may have 
to the best advantage. We need not grudge giving our cows good chaffed bay. The 
days when the cows wore turned out after milking into a bare paddock or among 
tftinkwort are, I hope, past. At present price of hay in this district it will certainly pay 
to feed to dairy cows, and bran at £3 15s. to £4 a ton is not too dear a concentrate with 
butter fat at la. 4d. a pound. Are we who keep cows trying to improve our dairy cattle? 
Are we doing our best by the use of sires from heavy milking and butter production 
strain to breed heifers that will be better producers than their mothers? Do we pay 
attention to what is termed a balanced ration, by which we mean that the feed supplied 
to our milch cows shall be such that full nutritive value will be used by the cow, that 
the albuminoid ratio — that is, the proportion of flesh forming to fat producing material 
is such that the food is used to the best advantage, and no portion wasted. The ideal 
proportion or ration is that of our natural spring pasture just a» the grasses are coming 
into flower. At that time the cattle are sleek, in splendid condition, and at tlie peak 
of production, the ratio is about 1 to 5 of albuminoids or flesh-forming material to carbo- 
hydrates or fats. At this time of the year when the grazing is poor, the grass dry and 
fibrous, and lost its flavor and quality, it is necessary to feed by hand, and to supply 
enough bulk to fill the cows paunch for adequate digestion and at the same time 
concentrates to supply a ratio of 1 to 5 so that she will continue to produce milk. If 
the ratio is much greater, say .1 to 15 or 1 to 20, some of the food is not fully used 
and is wasted, we need to feed economically. 

The following are some examples of balanced rations. The quantity can, of course, 
bo adjusted to the requirements of the individual cow, and the amount of roughage or 
pasture obtainable. 

For a cow giving 3 gallons of milk a day: Wheaton hay chaff, 20lbs. ; bran, 41bs. ; 
and meat meal, 21bs. ; or oaten chaff, 201bs. ; crushed oats, 4ibs. ; meat meal, 21bs. 

For a cow giving 4 gallons: Wheaton hay chaff, 201bs. ; crushed oats, 41bs. ; bran, 
41bs. ; and meat meal, 21bs. ' 

For a cow giving 3 gallons to 4 gallons: Oaten hay chaff, 201bs. ; bran, 41 bs. ; crushed 
oats, 41 bs. 

Dairy ins at E(?m;nua. 

In the Eudunda district last spring the average return from seven farmers was 
£24 5s. per eow per year; individual returns by some of the farmers averaged from 

£20 to £31 per cow. This is a better average per cow than that of my cows and 

heifers, which works out at about £16 per cow per year during the past 10 years. This 

year it looks like £15 per head. You will probably bo able to figure out wflmt it costs 

per year for grazing and additional hand -feeding necessary to keep your milch cattle 
in good condition and profit. 1 think that at £10 per head you would be getting a 
Ix'tter price for your when ten or oaten hay and your oats than you can get by 
marketing them in the usual way in the open market. The balance or profit over the 
cost of feeding of £5 or perhaps £10 a cow is not unduly high; this is what you get 
for the trouble and labor of looking after and milking your cow. The cash fortnightly 
from the cream factory will be very welcome, and go a long way towards paying the 
local store for groceries, &c. I am pretty sure those Eudunda farmers, some of them 
dependent for a living upon tlie returns from their cows, would reckon £10 at least 
beyond all cost of feeding and outlay other than their labor. 

Green Fodpeks anp Ensilage. 

Since successful dairying depemds so much on liberal as woll as judicious feeding, 
it is necessary to plan ahead and put in a few acres of barley or oats for early green 
feed or grazing. Later in the spring, when feed is plentiful, and just before hay- 
cutting commences, cut some green stuff and put it in a pit or hole, such as an old 
disused underground tank or cellar, cover tf-itli straw or bags to exclude the air, and 
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weight it down heavily with dirt or fencing posts, or both. If the air is well excluded, 
the green crop good f odder, and it is well pressed down, the silage will turn out well, 
and prove very useful for t(he cows during the late summer or autumn when only dry 
feed is otherwise available. 

Between the 12th and 18th November last I put about 8 tons of green wheaten and 
oaten hay into a hole 18ft. x 8ft. x 4ft. din. that had been dug out not far from the 
milking shed. This was opened on January 1st, and there was very little lose — less than 
din. round the sides and on top. It had been covered with wild artichokes, then the 
earth from the hole was heaped on top. This little pit has again been filled with maize 
and is still full of maize silage. The maize was drilled in on fallow in October, when 
we had nearly 4ins. of rain. 

Less than Ijins. has fallen since, yet without any irrigation or watering beyond tihc 
little rain referred to, the crop grew abmit lift. dins, to 4ft., and provided a good 
cutting for the cows during January, and some 9 tons lias been chaffed into the pit. 

Of course, a properly built silo is the correct way of preserving fodder for times of 
scarcity, but as a temporary means to get silage these holes dug out do answer the 
purpose to some extent. In some cases 1 understand the pit has been scooped out with 
a scoop and horses or tractor, then when filled, the earth taken out is again scooped on 
top, and this has proved quite satisfactory, with very little loss. Succulent food is very 
helpful for milch cattle, and though involving a little more labor in handling, is worth 
while, and I recommend farmers to try putting some of their green crop into silage 
next spring. 

We should use much more butter and dairy produce than we do. In New South 
Wales the consumption two years ago was 351 ba. per head, while South Australia only 
uses 231 bs. and Australia 291bs. It is claimed that local consumption should reach 
87,000 tons, and it might be raised to 100,000 tons, if more attention was devoted to 
home markets. In any case there 13 room for greater production in South Australia. 

Essential Points Summarised. 

I repeat the points I have brought forward: — 

Conservation of Fodder . — Can you imagine a business man starting^ some manufac- 
turing enterprise without considering and providing for his raw* material, the efficiency of 
his machinery, and the quality of his finished product? Ho with dairying we must provide 
the food, the cows, and conveniences for the milk and cream. 

Improve pasture by top dressing, and provide for additional feed during late 
autumn and winter, when cattle need more feed to keep up the animal heat in addition 
to providing milk. Replace grass pastures with minerals taken. 

Test the cows to see which are worth keeping and feeding. With Jerseys 4001bs. 
butter fat should be aimed at, and an average of ftOOlbs. ought to be reached, and I 
think that 2501bs. in the spring and summer lactation is better than the same quantity in 
winter, for though values are higher, it takes extra feeding to maintain condition, 
warmth, &c. 

Put down some Silage ; it will keep indefinitely, free from vermin, will not burn, 
hence no fire risk, and is a very essential roughage for dairy cattle. 

Provide shelter for livestock; this will save food and afford comfort for the cows 
in winter. 

Bear the best calves and give them the best attention. 

Care for the cream. As the milk comes from the cow it is, generally speaking, quite 
right. Of course, certain weeds will flavor it, but as a rule the milk is good ; the after 
treatment is responsible for the loss of quality, and there is a great deal too much 
second quality cream sent to the factories. 

Associated closely with dairying are pigs, and at present prices for grain it will pay 
to feed wheat with milk to pigs; 71bs. skim milk and 4 jibs, grain for pig feeding is a 
well-recognised ratio, and an economical one to use. 
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• WHITE OIL SPRAY AND MANURING OF 
APRICOT TREES. 


[By Mr. J. B. Harris, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Following upon experimental work with summer oil sprays carried out at the State 
Experimental Orchard during 1927-28 season, it was decided that experimental spraying 
with white oil be carried out in the orchard of Messrs. S. and L. Plush, under super- 
vision, so far as possible, of the local Horticultural Instructor. Messrs. P. and F. 
Warnecke (Nuriootpa) and F. H. Lock (Angaston) also used white oil fairly exten- 
sively to combat codlin and other pests during the past season, and later in this paper 
reference is made to some of their observations. 

Tests at Light's Pass. 

For purposes of comparison, results from three plots — A, B, and C — are given, each 
plot consisting of 10 trees. Each plot received five sprayings during the past season, 
the dates of ^spraying being October 18th, November 4th y December 4th, December 
23rd, and January 25th. Plots A and C were each sprayed five times with arsenate of 
lead mixed as lib. of paste to Ifigalls. of water. Plot B’s five sprayings were — First, 
lib. arsenate of lead to lSgalls. of water; second, lgail. alboleum in 50galls. water; 
third, arsenate of lead 1.15 plus alboleum 1-50; fourth, lgail. alboleum in 50g&lls. water; 
and fifth, lgail. alboleum in 50gal1s. water. Plots B and C are alongside each other, plot O 
being the one on which molasses trapping tests have been carried out during the past 
four years. Plot B may have derived some slight benefit from this trapping; plot C 
almost certainly has. Plot A is a check, or comparative plot, in another part of the 

orchard. All the trees have been bandaged, and the grubs in bandages destroyed 

periodically. 

Plot A, the comparative plot, sprayed "with arsenate of lead only, picked 46 cases 
of apples, of which 26 cases, or 56 per cent., were codlin infested. Plot B, oil and 
lead arsenate sprayed, picked 69 cases of apples, of which eight cases, or 11 per cent., 
were codlin infested. Plot C, with five lead-arsenate sprayings and molasses traps, 
picked 78 cases of apples, of which 25, or 32 per cent., were codlin infested. 

Tt has been suggested that plot A, sprayed with arsenate of lead only, owing to its 

situation in the orchard, does not provide a fair standard for comparison with plot B, 

which was sprayed with oil and arsenate of lead. Without further discussing that 
point, let us compare plots B and C, which are situated alongside each other in the 
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tame block of trees. Plot C, with five arsenate sprayings, had the advantage of a 
molasses bait trap in each tree, and experience of the past four years hat indicated 
that these traps are definitely helpful in producing a greater percentage of clean 
fruit. Plot B, oil and arsenate sprayed, had no such advantage, but produced 21 per 
cent, more clean fruit than plot C. Taking the average crop from plots B and C as 
73} cases, the proportionate increase from plot <B is rather more than 15 cases, or 
11 cases per tree. 

The cost of spray material per tree, allowing 2galls. of spray per tree, each spraying 
was — Plot C, approximately did. per tree for the season; and plot B, arsenate and oil 
combination, approximately 3d. for the arsenate of lead at lOd. lb., and approximately 
Is. for alboleum at 7s. 3d. per gallon, or Is, 3d. per tree. Therefore the increased cost 
of spray, using alboleum and arsenate combined, is Bid. a tree, whilst value of the 
increased quantity of clean fruit in this case was 6a. per tree. 

This merely embodies results of one season’s test carried out on 20 trees, and 
although the results should not be taken as conclusive, they should encourage further 
investigation by practical growers in addition to further experiments along these lines. 
I)r. Pettey, Entomologist to the Department of Agriculture in South Africa, hhs drawn 
attention in a recent bulletin to the danger of fruit being damaged by summer oil 
sprays. The characteristic damage of which he speaks — a discoloration of the skin 
in vicinity of the calyx — has been noticed only on certain varieties in South Africa, 
and in thiB district has been found only on Strawberry Pippin apples in Mr. Lock’s 
orchard, although Borne Beauties, Northern 8pys, Jonathans, and Dunn’s Seedlings 
were also sprayed with white oil. Messrs. Warneckc Bros, concentrated their applica- 
tions of white oil on portions of their orchard where woolly aphis and red spider were 
prevalent. Control of these pests, as of codlin, is stated to have been satisfactory. 

Manurial Tests with Apricot Tubes at Light's Pass. 1929 and 1930. 

A test to determine, so far as possible, the effect of superphosphate applied to 
apricot trees was commenced in the orchard of Messrs. 8. and L. Plush, Light’s Pass, 
in September, 1928. Ths block selected is situated alongside the road running from 
Plush’s corner to Stockwell, and consists of 56 trees about 15 years old, the trees 
being approximately the same in size, vigor, and general cropping capacity. The 
soil, which showB very little surface variation throughout the block, is a red, sandy 
loam. To provide a basis foT comparison, the plots were set out so that certain groups 
of trees were left unmanured, and between manured and unsnanured groups, rows of 
barrier trees were left to utilise any dissolved fertilizer which might flow in a lateral 
direction from the manured to the 44 check” or untuarfured plot. 

The row at the northerly end of the block was eliminated from the test in considera- 
tion of the advantage which is frequently seen in an outside row where Itrees meet 
competition from one side only. At this juncture^ Mr. Harris displayed a plan of the 
plots, showing the 20 manured trees for comparison with 15 check trees; results being 
derived from an average of the trees treated. This plan was adopted to admit of 
manuring the maximum number of trees while maintaining the necessary barrier rotes 
and check plots. All manures applied have been broadcast by hand on an area 
corresponding roughly with spread of the branches of the tree to which manure was 
being applied; the manures being unnaadiately harrowed in. 

The first application was Bibs, of superphosphate, .46 per cent. WJS.P., made m 
September 20th, 1928. Good enirivation was maintained throng hoot the season, which 
was exceptionally dry. i Mhnarsd trass ripened the bunt of their fruit rather earlier 
than unmanured trees. The 29 trees which received application of Bibs. 45 per cent. 
W.S.P. on September 20th, 1928, produced in January, 1929, 53} cases of fruit; m 
average of 2.675 cases per tree. The 15 trees not manured produced in January, 
1929, 43 cases of fruit; m average of 2.86B eases per tree The manured trees thus 
produced approximately 12)bs. per tree less fruit than those not manured. 
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The test was continued during 1929*30 season, but a variation was made on the 
manured plot which contains eight trees by addition of sulphate of ammonia at the 
rate of 21bs. per tree to each of the eight trees. It was considered, after experience 
of the previous year, that 12 trees treated with super only would sufficiently indicate 
the effect of that manure, and the eight trees treated with super and sulphate of 
ammonia would indicate the influence of the latter. All the manured trees received 
Olbs. of 45 per cent. WJ3.P. on August 30th, 1920; the eight trees in the smaller 
plot receiving 21ba. sulphate of ammonia per tree on October 7th, 1929. Quantities 
of fruit harvested from the plots were: — 12 trees, with super only, produced 47 cases, 
or 3.916 ca&es per tree; 15 trees, with no manure, produced 62i cases, or 4.166 cases 
per tree; eight trees, with super and sulphate of ammonia, produced 35$ cases, or 
4.437 cases per tree. Expressed in another form, on the basis of 541bs. of fruit per 
case: — Trees which received super only produced an average of 2111bs. 8ozs. per tree; 
trees Which received no manure produced an average of 2251bs. per tree; amd trees 
which received super and sulphate of ammonia produced an average of 2391bs. lOons. 
per tree. 

Experience of the past two seasons tends to show that these apricot trees do not 
benefit by addition of super alone. Sulphate of ammonia and super used in con 
junction have given an increase during the past season, when tested on eight trees, of 
approximately half a case (281bs. 2ozs. exactly) of fruit per tree over trees manured 
with super on!y f and an increase of 141bs. lOozs. over trees which received no manure. 
Results so far obtained in this test are not intended to be conclusive. The test is 
being continued, but results so far obtained may be of interest and serve as a guide 
to others in this district who are interested in manuring of apricot trees. 

Further orchard exj>erimeiit« which are being conducted under auspices of Bureau 
Branches in this district relate to codlin moth trapping, manuring of apple trees with 
sulphate of ammonia, and a pruning test on apricot trees which has been instituted 
by the Chief Horticultural Instructor. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1. White Leghorns— 204 birds ; Black Minoroas — 8 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — 30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Station 1 . — White Leghorn «, 1 to 204 ; Bloch Minorcas, 205 to 207. 



I 

Score for Month ending February 


i 

i 

| Address. 


28th, 1981. 


Competitors. 

i 

Bird No. 1 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

1 

j 


i 

i 

i 

and Eggs 
Laid/ 

and Eggs 

and Epgs 

j Totals. 

Williams, W. R 

i Frewviiie 

(i) * 

(2) t 

(3) * 

— 

Williams, W. R 

1 Frewviiie 

(4) 142 

(5) 169 

(6) * 

301 

Williams, W. R 

1 rrewville 

(7) 193 

(8) 201 

(9)248 

642 

Wilkinson, F. W 

1 Lower Light 

' (10) 222 

(11) 174 1 

(12) * 

396 

Wilkinson, F. W 

| Lower Light 

: (13) 223 

(14)231 I 

(16) * 

454 

l wsr 


Pe&rman, E. D. 
Pearman, E. D. 
Langmead, E. R. . . 
Burton, C. J. C. . . . 

Heath, H. E 

Heath, H. E. ....... 

Gurr, A. A H. 

Howard. T. W 

Osborn, E. L 

Curtis, W. R. ...... 

Qameau, V. F 

Gameau, V. F 

Aird, J. R. A Son . . 
Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

Barrett, L 

Barrett, L 

Barrett, L 

Lamerton, E. A 

Wiese, W 

Wiese, W 

Bishop, O. W 

Uriwin, A. P 

Riggs, N 

Riggs, N 

Hutton, 14. E. ...... 

Andnewartha, A. H. 

Vowels, C. C 

Vowels, C. C. ...... 

Vowels, C. C 

Vowels, C. C 

ManueL T. C 

Manuel, T. C. 

Harris, W. A 

Harris, W. A 

HU W 

Hill, W 

McFarlane, A. S. ... 
Hutchinson, A. S. . . 
.Hutchinson, A. 8. . . 

Gavin, C. G 

Gavin, C. G 

Thomas, C. R 


Rosewater 

; Rosewater 

Croydon 

M allala 

Mile End 

Mile End 

Scott’s Creek 

Woodville 

Camden 

Cottonville 

Woodville 

Woodville 

Kilkenny 

Fullarton Estate . . 

Angaston 

Angaston 

Angaston 

Edwardstnwu 

Cabra 

Cabra 

Clarence Park 

Balaklava 

Camden Park 

Camden Park 

Clarence Park 

Underdale 

Westbourne Park . . 
West bourne Park . . 
Westbourne Park . . 
Westbourne Park . . 

Myrtle Bank 

Myrtle Bank 

Edwarditown 

Edwards town 

Knoxville 

Knoxville 

Kilkenny 

AthMstone 

Athelstone 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Heotorvills 


(19) 205 
( 22 ) * 
(25)221 
(28) 229 
(31) 183 
(34) 160 
(37) 181 
(40) * 
(43) 165 
(46) 178 
(49) 207 
(52) 162 
(56) * 
(68) l«2 
(61) * 
(64) 187 
(67) 163 
(70) 258 
(73) 216 
(76) 207 
(79) * 
(82) 233 
(85) 206 
(88) 193 
(91) 152 
(94) t 
(97) 232 
(100) 226 
(103) 188 
(106) 170 
(109) 168 
(112) 230 
(116) 201 
(118) 197 
(121)209 
(124) 178 
(127) * 
(130) 43 
(133) 210 
(136)232 
(139) 206 


(20)200 
(23) * 
(26) 199 
(29) * 
(32) 175 
(35) 199 
(38) 166 
(41) 227 
(44) 230 
(47) 212 
(50) 147 
(53)209 
(56) 146 
(69) 172 
(62) 134 
(66) 147 
(68) 96 
(71)227 
(74) 218 
(77) 139 
(80) t 

(83) 196 
(86) 162 
(89) 221 
(92) 196 
(95) 192 
(98)211 
(101) t 
(104) * 
(107) 186 
(110) 247 
(113) 204 
(116) 185 
(119)217 
(122) 207 
(125) * 
(128) 222 
(131) 201 
(134) 215 
(137)225 
(140) 201 


(21) 189 
(24) 186 
(27) 226 
(30) 189 
(33) 115 
(36) 222 
(39) 199 
(42)208 
(46)208 
(48) 170 
(61) 190 
(54)211 
(67) * 
(60) 210 
(63)220 
(66) 176 
(69) 220 
(72)207 
(75) 202 
(78)200 
(81) 198 
(84) * 
(87) 195 
(90) 281 
(93) 196 
(96) * 
(99? t 
( 102 ) * 

: d°5) * 

; (108)220 
| (HD * 

; (lu) * 

! (117) 175 
! (120)203 
i (123)204 
i (126) 138 
| (129)209 
i (132) 193 
I (135) 245 
! (138) 213 
j (141) 165 


186 

646 

418 

473 

681 

546 

435 

603 

660 

644 
682 
145 
544 
354 
510 
478 
689 
636 
546 
198 
431 
563 

645 
544 
192 
443 
226 
188 
676 
416 
434 
661 
617 
620 
316 
431 
437 
670 
670 
562 
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Egg Laying Competition. — Section 1 . — White Leghorn s, continued . 

Score for Month ending February 
! 28th, 1931. 


Competitors. 

Address 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid/ 

Bird No. 
and EggB . 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
laid. 

Totals. 

Compton, R. C 

Woodeforde 

(142) 174 ! 

(143) 205 ! 

(144) 201 

580 

Connor, D. C 

Oawler 

(146) 107 

(146) t | 

(147) 162 

259 

Robinson. A. E 

Hectorville 

(148) 253 

(149) t ! 

(150) 227 

480 

Vma, R. 8 

New Hind marsh . . . 

(161) 176 

(162) 166 1 

(153) 137 

479 

McLean, J. G 

Black Forest 

(164) 138 

(165) 163 

(156) 141 

432 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park ..... 

(167) 171 

(168) 171 

(169) • 

342 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(160) 164 

(161) 183 

(162) 211 

548 

Tolnnrst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(163) 166 

(164) 148 

(166) * 

303 

Teihurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(166) 164 

(167) 171 

(168) 138 

463 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(169) 171 

(170) 217 

(171) * 

388 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

i (172) * 

(173) * 

(174) 208 

208 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

i (176)208 

(176) * 

(177) * 

208 

Monkhouse, A. J 

Woodside 

(178) * 

(179) * 

(180) 167 

167 

Sage, H. R 

Nuriootpa 

(181) 147 

(182) * 

i (183) 179 

326 

Mitchell, W. J 

Woodside 

(184) 217 

(186) * 

1 (186) 239 

456 

George, L. E 

Redfem 

(187) 189 

(188) 233 

| (189) 164 

586 

George, L. E 

1 Redfern 

(190) 221 

(191) 212 

j (1»2) * 

433 

George, JL. E. 

! Redfern 

(193) 167 

(194)204 

' (196) 206 

577 

George, L. E 

i Redfern 

(196) 189 

(197)221 

i (198) 219 

629 

Aird, J . R*» A Son •»**•••• 

Kilkenny 

(199) 186 

! (200) 219 

j (201) * 

405 

Aird, J . R., A Son ••»••••• 

Kilkenny 

(202) 174 

I (203) 184 

(204) 177 

535 

Games**, V. F 

Wood vine 

(206) 179 

| (206) 163 

| (207) 184 

526 

Totalft 


11,022 

| 10,344 | 

9,721 

31,087 


Section 3 . — Black Orpingtons . 

V" ' 


Competitors. 


Aird, J . R. t St Sou 
Aird, J, R., St Son 
Williams, W. R. . 
Williams, W. R. . 
Qnnr, A. and H. . 
Andrewartha, A. . 
McFsrlane, A. S. . 
Connor, D. C. ... 

G illicit, W. J 

Osborn, £. L. . . . 

Total). 


Address. 


... I Kilkenny 

. . . Kilkenny 

. . . Frewville 

... Frewville 

. . . Scott’s Creek 

... Underdale 

... Kilkenny 

... Oawler 

. . . New Hindmarsh . . • 
. . • Camden 


Score for Month ending February 
28th , 1931. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. i 
and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. j 

(208) 166 

(209) 106 

(210) 179 

S 440 

(211) 146 

(212) 167 

(213) * 

312 

(214) 187 

(216) 220 

(216) 186 

j 693 

(217) t 

(218) * 

(219) 179 

j 179 

(220) * 

(221) • 

(222) • 

i — 

(223) * 

(224) 196 

(226) 215 

i 4u 

I (226) 212 

(227) 177 

(228) 166 

1 545 

! (229) * 

(230) 193 

(231) * 

! 193 

i (232) 101 ; 

(233) * 

(234) * 

101 

j (235) 160 j 

(236) 223 

(237) 196 

i 569 

j 950 

' i 

1,282 

1,111 

; 3,343 


Section 4 . — Rhode Island Reds. 

| Score for Month ending February 
! 28th, 1931. 


Competitors. 

Addreea. | Bird No. 

i and Eggs j 
j Laid. 

BiidNo. | 
and Eggs 

| Bird No. 

| MidJgjgs 

Totals. 

Gameau, V.F. 

FUnH. 

Total* 

Woodrille j (238) 141 

Clarence Park { (241) 179 

S3 

II 

(240) 122 
(243) 96 

443 

488 


1 393 

218 

931 


* Disqualified, Rule 13, underweight eggs. 


t Dr ad 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTEKFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1831. 



Average 

Average. 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

i 

Milk. 



Butter fat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

i » 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow ! 
during j 
January, j 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

January. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D . . . 

25*65 

" 

20*84 

Lbs. 

14,135 

Lbs. 

561*07 

Lbs. 

4,695*61 

Lbs. 

600*60 

Lbs. ! 
23*41 

Lbs. 

198*01 

4*^5 

7/E . . . 

26*71 

23*84 

16,610 

640*37 

5,077*75 

689*58 

20*83 ! 

210*54 

4*16 

7/H . . . 

8 

7 

4,5414 

567*69 

5,121*98 

217*87 

27.23 

240*85 

4*80 

7/J ... 

18 

15*39 

11,091 

010*17 

4,338*88 

518*04 

28*78 ! 

204*02 

4*07 

7./K . . . 

18 

17*45 

13,670 

759*44 

5,588*83 ' 

586*26 

32*57 

240*81 i 

4*29 

7/L ... 

35*97 

33*97 

17,9504 

499*04 

3,098*07 i 

856*56 

23*79 

174*02 ; 

4*77 

7/0 .. . 

21 

16*90 

8,3621 

398*21 

3,259*75 

890*61 

18*00 

160*10 i 

4*67 

7/8 ... 

14 

13*26 

5,8384 

417*03 

4,099*00 s 

311*09 

22*22 : 

249*28 

5*33 

7/T . . . 

11 

7 

3,8324 

302*96 

4,029*55 | 

142*24 1 

12*98 

108*94 ! 

4*27 

7/V ... 

9 

8 ! 

6,696 i 

744*00 

2,929*94 i 

321*62 

35*74 

188*02 *! 

4*80 

7 W .. 

21 ! 

19*26 

13,4164 

688*88 ; 

4,853*32 j 

013*06 

29*19 

219*01 , 

4*57 

7 IX . . . 

16 ! 

14*23 ! 

7,585t 

474*09 

5,099*78 ; 

338*85 

21*18 

215*53 

4 47 

7/Y ... 

21 1 

16*97 ; 

10,0184 1 

477*07 j 

3,455*02 1 

483*19 j 

23*01 

105*06 : 

4*82 

7/Z. . . . 

10*42 1 

4*52 i 

4,4584 ! 

427*87 ! 

2,818*82 i 

182*79 

17*54 

126*25 i 

4*10 

7/Aa .. 

8 1 

6*23 i 

4,1684 

621*00 

3,414*69 

204*88 

25*61 

171*91 ; 

4*91 

7/BB . . 

15 ; 

11*90 

9,9644 , 

664*30 i 

4,245*53 , 

424*98 ; 

28*33 

174*23 

4*26 

7/DP . 

12 ! 

8*84 

6,216] ! 

518*04 

4,646*03 

307*35 

25*01 

228*83 l 

4*94 

7/BB .. 

26*26 ! 

21*74 ! 

9,958 

379*21 

3,245*40 

418*80 

15*95 ; 

137*48 

4*21 

7/GO .. 

14 

14 j 

6,386 

456*14 

8,425*88 

311*52 

22*25 i 

17509 ; 

4*88 

7/Hh . 

17 

14*58 i 

7,144 j 

420*23 . 

3,789*31 

319*99 

18*82 i 

164*92 1 

4*48 

•7/Il .. 

13 

12*45 ! 

5,404 » 

420*31 

3,498*22 ! 

250*71 

19*75 : 

106*53 

4*70 

7/JJ .. 

19 

18 | 

13,8724 

730*18 

— 

598*90 

31*52 1 

— 

432 

Means 

17*23 

14*84 | 

9,130*93 [ 

I 

53001 

4.228*13 

413*38 

23*99 ! 

i 

190*52 

4 53 


• Commenced August. 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTEKFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1931. 


Milk. Butterfftt. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

j Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
| Milk. 

i 




| ...... ..... . 


i 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

January. 

1 

1 Average 
Test. 

j 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

January. 

I 

i Per Herd 
j during 
i January. 

i 

j 

i Per Cow 
i during 
| January. 

f 


i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

< Lbs. 

? Lbs. 

Lbs. 

! % 

5/C.... 

30 

' 27*77 

15,2614 

508*71 

2,232*05 

730*14 

{ 24*34 

106*46 

j 4*77 

6/D ... 

i 29*13 

! 24*94 

11.677 

400*86 

2,098*13 

650*78 

! 22*34 

; 110*76 

5*57 

5/E ... 

35*10 

29*42 

14,201 

404*58 

2,046*07 

i 755*25 

21*52 

105*03 

5*32 

5/J ... 

25 

21*61 

7,4064 

296*26 

1,728*46 

390*53 

15*62 

93*46 

5-27 

5/0 ... 

25 

24*48 

13,268 

680*72 

2,726*59 

686*12 

27*44 

142*62 

5*17 

5/Rr . . . 

53*48 

46*42 

16,7974 

314*09 

1,715*86 

692*20 

12*94 

72*99 

4*12 

5/S ... 

30 

23*10 

6,6894 

219*65 

1,896*99 

356*16 

11*87 

94*87 

5-40 

5/T ... 

21*61 

19*97 

11,1994 

518*25 

2,427*93 

486*13 

22*50 

107*35 

4*34 

5/U ... 

t 20*74 

! 14*55 

13,883 

669*38 

2,858*51 

! 555*50 

26*78 

123*94 

! 4*00 

5/Y . . . 

j 26*06 

25*55 

17,9754 

669*77 

2,655*95 

1 922*68 

35*41 

187*09 

; 513 

5/Z. . . . 

29 

22*39 

16,4404 

566*91 

3,283*47 

769*02 

26*54 

165*52 

; 4*08 

5/Aa . . 

18 

10*65 

9,9674 

553*19 

1,762*30 

470*38 

26*13 

88*48 

! 4*72 

6/CC .. 

34 

18*82 

1 5,1714 

152*10 

1,524*75 

217*97 

6*4 i 

67*48 

| 4*21 

5 /Dp . . 

21*87 

18*66 

10,817 

471*74 

2,202*85 

520*15 

28*78 

118*14 ; 

5*04 

5/JSs .. 

15 

15 

| 9,672 

644*80 

2,666*78 

460*15 

30*68 

126*66 j 

i 4*76 

6/II . . 

27 

28*84 

1 14,542 

538*59 

2,970*75 

746*93 

1 27*63 , 

138-35 i 

! 5 13 

5/JJ .. 

27 

18*39 

10,147 

375*81 

2,575*16 

454*95 

j 16*85 

117*57 | 

4*48 

-5/RK . 

23 

19*87 

12,7191 

553*02 

2,044*94 

593*67 

1 25*81 

92*24 ! 

4*07 

&/MM . 

14 

12*29 

7*284 

520*28 

2,810*36 

364*20 

i 26*01 

118-31 j 

5*00 

'Si . i 

28 ! 

27*10 

16,0644 

573*7 : 

2,507*14 

693*69 

24*77 

109-81 j 

4*32 

1 m.: j 

23 | 

20*19 

12,2744 

533*67 

2,422*09 

498*77 j 

21*69 

109*77 ; 

406 

Means . j 

• 26-48 j 

22*40 

12,040*29 

454 77, 

2.272*85 

672*13 j 

21*61 

108*61 | 

i 

4*75 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OP BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOB JANUARY, 1931. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
Ho. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. or 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 

during 

January. 

Per Cow 
December 
, to 

January. 

.... . . 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

January. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B . . . 

20 

18*26 

Lbs. 

6,502 

Lb8. 

325*10 

Lbs. 

81413 

Lbs. 

286*02 

: Lbs. 

14*33 

Lbs. 

35*34 

% 

4*41 

e/c. . . . 

J8 

17*68 

7,737 

420*83 

946*50 

323*42 

17*07 

39*79 

4*18 

0/F ... 

24 

22*52 

13,582 

505*02 

1,254*34 

600*95 

26*04 

56*01 

4*42 

e/H . . . 

20 

10*55 

10,084 

548*88 

1,007*95 

453*80 

24*57 

43*80 

4*50 

6/0 .. . 

1806 

17*90 

10,209 

570*26 

1,184*18 

485*87 

20*90 

56*28 

4*72 

6/K . . . 

22 

16 

4,108 

100*82 

431*00 

239*57 

10*89 

20*23 

5*71 

6/U . . . 

1010 

* 16*10 

0,171 

479*20 

862*77 

350*83. 

18*80 

33*84 

4*02 

6/W .. 

25 

21*13 

14,528* 

581*14 

1,096*76 

679*38 

27*18 

51*03 

4*68 

6/Y . . . : 

15 

! 1108 1 

! 6*425 } 

428*37 ! 

1,047*34 

250*70 

17*12 

41*06 

4*00 

6/BB . . 

48 | 

i 88*84 

26,331* 

548*81 : 

1,060*57 

1,446*81 

1,090*92 

22*73 

44*83 

4*16 

6/H . . . , 

33*84 

31*07 i 

22,321 

650*60 1 

066*83 

28*57 

61*00 

4*33 

6/KK . | 

27 

19*42 

! 15,701* 

584*87 

1,212*71 

093*04 

25*67 

52*10 

430 

fl/LL .. 

2216 

10*68 

15,385 

694*26 , 

1,358*00 

666*14 

30*00 

58*40 

4*33 

6/MH . 

16 

18*74 

! 7,055* 

441*07 ! 

790*34 

357*92 

22*38 

38*77 

507 

6/00 . . 

17*77 

12*61 

12,023 

676*55 ! 

1,200*80 

547*87 

30*83 

54*79 

4*55 

0/PP . . 

20 

17*81 

i 13,811* 

600*58 

1,298*70 

645*84 

32*29 

50*40 

4*68 

S/§S ; ! 

26*74 

24*84 

! 21,384* 

700*72 ] 

I 1,027*07 

009*01 

34*03 

68*24 

4*25 

25*74 

23*90 | 

1 18,032* 

700*56 i 

! 1,544*02 

781*96 

30*38 

65*01 

4*34 

0/8s .. 

26*03 

26*03 

25,041* 

062*02 

2,012*87 

1,023*12 

30*31 

80*75 

4*00 

6/Tt . . 

20 

17*35 

10,306 ! 

515*30 i 

1,02224 

462-70 

2314 

45*26 

4*49 

6/UV .. 

88*26 

37*06 

21,258* 

555*63 

1,130*57 

000*09 

23*53 

47*72 

4*24 

0/VV . . 

20 

10 

17,127* 

856*38 1 

: — * 

798*00 

39*93 

— 

4*06 

Mean* . 

23*76 

21*02 | 

14,018*02 ! 

500*01 

1,103*40 

615*06 

25*80 

51*85 

4*39 



GRUBBIN 

ISA ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. J 
SHORT OR HEAO-HIOH. THE ENORMOUS -POWER OF A 

AAONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious— its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling«and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

AOCUIOC STOCKISTS— Auitr.tos ton Imnlcmtnt C».. Colton. Polmor E Pm Ion, Horrh Surf, IK., 
Mcphtrsont Pty. Ltd., South Auitrolion Fin* on’ Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR MARCH. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Packing apples and pears for export or for storage will be the principal work of the 
month; unfortunately, there will be but little for export as compared with last year, 
but the same need of care is here. Fruit which has not begun to mature will not store 
or carry well, and damaged fruit will get worse and ruin the sample. 

Drying of grape fruits will continue; growers must resist the tendency to pick too 
soon; matured fruits are necessary to make good dried produce. 

If it is intended to extend the orchard or vineyard, or to plant a new one, the soil 
should be kept in good order, free of weeds, and finely cultivated. For trees it ps a 
good practice to open up the holes early, and stakes can be put into position. Order 
at once from the nurseryman so as to be sure of getting the varieties required. 

Citrus trees may be planted this month; be sure and have all trees fumigated before 
being sent on; it is very easy to introduce pests into the orchard, but it is very difficult 
to control them afterwards. 

Fumigation for scale insects should be proceeded with at once. It is the best 
method we have so far for controlling these pests, but it is not by any means a perfect 
process, as many insects have a means of resistance. Where it is not practicable to 
fumigate, the use of white oil sprays is advised — Volck and Alboleum do good work if 
used thoroughly; do not use any spray on hot, sunny days. 

As a preventive of ** brown rot,” limbs of citrus should be kept up from grouhd. 

Almond gathering will be in full swing, and care should be taken to keep the 
varieties separate; mixed lots bring lower prices. Cracking by hand is a tedious 
process, but several machines are under trial, and later on some simple machine may 
be obtainable which will do the work expeditiously and with little damage Jo the kernels. 
Hardshells should pay to crack, and mostly they have the small kernels which are 
required by the manufacturers. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

CONFERENCE AT LYNDOOH. 

The first of the 1931 series of Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau was held 
on February 26tlh, when Branches in the Lower North district met at Lyndoch. The 
Department of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), 
A. M. Dawkins (member Advisory Board of Agriculture), Prof. Arthur J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), G, Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), H. B. Barlow 
(Chief Dairy Instructor), A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), R» C. 
Scott ( Superintendent Experimental Work), C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry 
Expert), W. C. Johnston and J. B. Harris (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau). 

There was an excellent attendance of delegates from the Rosedale, Williamstown, 
Lyndoch, Light's Pass, Roseworthy, Lone Pine, Wasleys, Saddleworth, Gawler River, 
Greenock, Wirrilla, Clare, and Truro Branches* A feature of the Conference was the 
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excellent exhibit of farm produce, which included fresh, preserved, and dried fruits, 
cereals, hay, ensilage, vegetables, and cut flowers staged by the members of the Williams- 
town and Lyndoch Branches. Mr. A. Springbett (Lyndoch) presided and the opening 
address was delivered by Mr. F. Coleman. 

During the course of the Conference, officers of the Department replied to a large 
number of questions, and .the following papers were read and discussed : — f * Haymaking, * * 
Mr. B. Nietschke (Truro); “ Sheep and Wool,” Mr. W. Scott (Truro); “ Mixed 
Farming,” Mr. G. Buckby (Wasleys). It was decided that the 1932 Conference should 
be held at Owen. Mr. A. M. Dawkins presented the trophies to the successful com- 
petitors in the district crop competitions:— Midlands— First, B. J. Clift; second, A. G. 
Blyth; third, A. J. Melrose; fourth, G. M. Frost. Central— First, T. W. Boenfeldt; 
second, A. J. Siedel; and best crop entered by a member of the Wasleys Branch, W. K. 
Oliver. 

During the evening session Mr. F. Coleman addressed the Conference on the subject, 
* 1 A Phase of the Fanners ' Problems, * * and Mr. C. F. Anderson spoke on * ‘ The 
Housing and Feeding of Poultry.” 

Special sessions were held for the delegates from Women's Branches. Mrs. J. 
Hammatt (Williamstown) presided. There was a very good atten dan ce of delegates, 
and the following papers were read: — “Butter Making,” Mrs. A. Nottle (Wasleys); 
“Dried Fruit,” Miss L. Dennison (Auburn); “Gelatine,” Mrs. 8. Schunke (Wirrilla) ; 
“A Chaff, Hay, or Fuelless Cooker,” Mrs. M. Wild (Williamstown) ; “Fancy Work,” 
Miss G. George (Wasleys). Miss E. Campbell, Dip. Dom. Econ., of the Education 
Department, gave an instructive address, “The Use of Hessian in the Home.” 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held at the Blackwood 
Experimental Orchard on February 25th, there being present: — Messrs. F. Coleman (Chair- 
man), H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman) , G. Jeffrey, A. M. Dawkins, P. H. Jones, S. Shepherd, 
A. J. Cooke, A. L. McEwin, P. J. Baily, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director Waite 
Research Institute) , G. Quinn (Government Horticultural Instructor), R. Fowler 
(Manager Blackwood Orchard), and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were 
received from Messrs. R. H. Martin, J. W. Sandford, H. S. Taylor, Prof. A. J. Perkins, 
and Mr. W. R. Birks. 

Agents 9 Commission on Superphosphate . — A communication was received from the 
secretary of the Superphosphate Association following an interview with a committee 
appointed by the Board to interview the association with regard to commission paid 
to agents for orders for superphosphates. In the course of his reply, the secretary to 
the association states that the manufacturers for many years have sold their products 
through the intervention of certain distributing firms, two of whom were so dissatisfied 
with their experience of this particular business that they have withdrawn entirely from 
this trade; it did not pay them to continue, even at (the rate of commission which has 
been suggested as excessive. The selling price has always been based on an all-round 
figure averaged to provide for the credit which has had to be given, and if, as sug- 
gested by the Advisory Board, it were possible for certain farmers, i.e. t the more 
affluent ones, (to deal direct for cash, the effect would be that the remainder, who were 
in a less flourishing condition, would have to pay more to bring out the average, for 
the net return to the manufacturer is not capable of reduction, being based upon a 
figure that barely gives an adequate return to the shareholder. If all the affluent 
farmers came direct, that would leave all the poorer “marks” to be carried by the 
distributors, who naturally would need a higher commission to compensate for this risk. 
Much has been said about the unnecessary employment of agents, who are paid 2s. fid. 
per ton for his sei vices. An agent’s duties consist in soliciting orders, advising his 
principals upon the financial standing of the client, endeavoring to aggregate orders to 
make up full truck loads, keeping an eye on consignments which arrive and may require 
sheeting, &c., after arrival, and helping in collection of accounts. That is quite a sheaf 
of duties, and it is a fact that in the Victorian instance, where* the services of an agent 
are not provided, the customer frequently is in such a quandary that were it not for 
the good offices of an agent of one of the other manufacturers who, without remunera- 
tion (but possibly in the hope of benefits to come), saves the customer from 
expense such as demurrage, unloading trucks, &c., such farmer would be at considerable 
financial loss. lit would be impossible to reduce the price of superphosphate by the 
elimination of the distributors, for if that were done, the price would have to be 
increased to compensate for the extra financial burden. 

Members expressed their appreciation of the work performed by the eommittee in 
this matter. 

Leave of Absence . — Mr. J. W. Sandford, who has been appointed by the Government 
as a member Of a committee to inquire into education in South Australia, applied for 
leave of absence from the Board until such time as his duties with this eommittee 
expired. The Secretary was instructed to request the Minister to grant such leave of 
absence to Mr. San&ford. 

Life Membership . — Life membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred upon 
Messrs. G. A. Bennett and W. J. Hemming of the Kalangadoo Branch. The Kalangadoo 
Branch also made application for Mr. N. McCall to be made a life member. In this 
case, however, office records showed that Mr. McCall had only been associated with the 
Bureau for 17 years. The Secretary was given authority to issue the certificate pro- 
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vided that the Branch could first of all furnish additional information showing that 
Mr. McCall had 20 years’ membership to his credit. 

New Members . — The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Springton — B. H. Greatz; Monarto South — E. H. Thiele, T. Peake; Wepowie — J. M. 
.Tamper ; Caltowie — J. H. Woolcock, G. Amey, — Neindorf, — Neindorf (Bros.), J. 
Doody, A. Crossman; Millicent — H. C. Godson; Paskeville — C. Lee, E. A. W. Zimmer- 
mann, H. C. J. Daniel; Auburn Women’s — Miss B. Dennison; Warcowie Women'#— 
MiBs M. M. Sweet, Mrs. A. G. Avery, Mrs. E. A. Wheadon; Bowhill — A Loeehel; Cal- 
towie — A. Travers; Parilla — S. A. Leane; Wolseley — W. D. M. Starick ; Hartley — 
H. O. Brook, B. H. Cross; Virginia — John Bowman; Goode Women’s — Miss Hilda 
Linke, Miss 1). Tucker; Wirrabara — A. J. Watt, G. Kranz, W. Freeman, E. A W. 
Harding; Wandearah — E. H. O 'Shaughnessy. Number of new members for approval, 
32 ; number of members on January 28th, 1931, 8,426; number of Branches, 305. 


\ 


your VedeUli 
, vj'm y° ur Gr beer ip 



yj^HEN next you make up your 
list of provisions to be bought, 
add to it Swallow 8C Ariell’s 
Compressed Vegetables. They 
are easily prepared - economical — 
with the true vegetable flavour. 
Though only water is removed 
from them they have but a tenth 
the weight of fresh vegetables. 
Compressed Vegetables are easily 
carried, and as easily stored. 


Carrots, Parsnips. Turnips, Onions, and 
mixed — in J*lb. cartons and 1 -lb. tins. 
Tocnatoos and Rhubarb — in bib. ca r ton s . 
Beet r oot — Loose, in 1 lb. tins. Mixed 
Vegetables — Loose, in 1 bos. packets. 

Ask your Storekeeper for: 


eQjvLefyjr 

RESSED 
VEGETABLES 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandpord 6a Oo., Limited, reported: — 

Butter. — The demand for all grades of butter has kept up fairly well considering the 
times, and so far production in this State has been almost sufficient for all requirements. 
The quantities are now falling back, however, so that it will be necessary to import 
increased supplies from the eastern States from this out. Owing to the exchange 
position, the buyers for London have not been operating quite so freely throughout 
Australia and f.o.b. values have weakened. The present prices are as follows: — Choicest 
creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 7 Id.; prints and delivery extra; second and third 
grades, Is. 5£d. (These prices are subject to the stabilisation levies). Best separators, 
Is. 3£d. to Is. 4id.; well conditioned store and collectors \ Is. to Is. Id.; heated and 
pastry, lid. per lb. 

BOOS. — As usual at this time of the year, eggs are declining each week, but farmers 
are retaining the laying hens more so than usual so as to obtain an earning from the 
eggs produced, and production is therefore keeping up better than it did last year. 
Values hardened towards the latter end of February, but with Sydney and ^Melbourne 
markets weaker, it is preventing rates here moving higher for the time being. Ordinary 
country eggs, 74d. per dozen; duck, 84d. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile, higher. 

Cheese. — The supplies of milk to the cheese factories art 4 now considerably reduced, 
and therefore the production of cheese is declining each week. With the higher prices 
ruling for butter, cheese firmed in sympathy, and rates at present are: — Now makes, 
large to loaf, 81d. to 8fd. per lb.: semi-matured and matured, lid, to Is. per lb. 

Almonds. — Values for the time being are only nominal, and there are very few 
inquiries for parcel lots at present, and only just odd bags are celling from day to day. 
There are increasing quantities arriving each week of the new crop and large buyers are 
holding off because of the almonds not being thoroughly dried, and there is always at 
this time of the year a considerable shrinkage in weight. Brandis, 7d. to 7$d. ; mixed 
soft8h«llg, 64d. to 6}d.; hardshell*, 4d. to 4jd.; kernels, Is. 6$d. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Honey. — Although the “take” this year seems likely to be a short one, there are 
ample stocks held from the previous season, and trade is only moderate for prime clear 
extracted lines, whilst lower grades are neglected. Prime clear extracted, in liquid con 
dition, 3$d. to 3fd. per lb.; best quality candied lots, 2}d. to Hid.; second grade, l$d. 
to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. — Moderate supplies; demand fair; Is. 4d. to* Is. 4Jd. per lb., according to 
quality. 

Bacon. — The demand for bacon is fairly good, but until the winter season conics in the 
turnover will not improve to any great extent. Supplies marketed were ample for all 
requirements. Best local sides, 9id. to lOd.j best local factory cured middles, 8$d. to 
9d.; large, 7 id.; local rolls, 8£d. to 9d.; Geo. Farmer’s ‘ 1 Sugar Cane” brand hams, 
Is. 2d.; local hams, Is. to Is. Id.; cooked, Is. 3d.; '* Sugar Cane” brand lard, in pickets, 
lid.; in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local prints, 9d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — The demand for live poultry has kept up well throughout the month, 
and supplies marketed, although fairly extensive, have met with ready clearances. The 
majority of the birds being marketed ore only of the lighter broods, and the small 
numbers of turkeys sent in have been poor to medium in conditio a only. Prime roomers, 
4s. to 5s. 3d.; nice conditioned cockerels, 3s. to 3s. 9<L; fair conditioned cockerels. 2s. 
to 2s. lid.; chickens, lower; heavy weight hens, 8s. 4d. to 4s. S&.fmljikiMi hens, 9s. 4d. 
to 3s. 3d.; light hens, Is. 8d, to 2s. 3d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; geese, 
3s. fid. to 5s.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. fid. to 4s. fid. ; ducks, good conditioned, 
9s. fid. to 3s. 4d.; ducks, fair condition, Is. fid. to 2b. 3d,; ducklings, lower; turkeys, 
good to prime condition, lid. to Is. 3d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 
fid. to 10d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, fid « each. 

Potatoes. — N ew local potatoes, 5s. fid. to fie. per ewt. 

Onions. — New white or brown, fie. to 7e. fid. per cW& 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
JANUARY, 1981. 


Imports. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels) 16 

Bananas (bushels) 10,723 

Citrus — 

Lemons (bushels) 104 

Oranges (bushels) 11 

Passion fruit (bushels) 49 i 

Peaches (bushels) 11 

Pears (bushels) 2 

Pineapples bushels) 648 

Tomatoes (bushels) 75 

Currants, black (bushels) 19$ 

Peanuts (bags) 97 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) 10 

Cucumbers (bushels) 2 

Bulbs (packages) 33 

Plants (packages) 18 

Seeds (packages) 76 

Wine casks (number) 2,239 

Fumigated — 

Citrus — Lemons (bushels) 36 

Wine casks (number) 34 

if ejected — 

Bananas (bushels) 36 

Oranges (bushel) 1 

Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number) 760 

Federal (Quarantine Act. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c 3,492 626,542 

No. 

Canes 20 20 

Rattans 46 46 

Tea chests 2,50 250 

Sup. ft. 

Timber 60,477 1,959,988 

Exports. 

Federal Co mm tree Art. Packages. 

England — Pears 2,284 

New Zealand — Mixed fruit 6 

Bulbs 3 



FRAMED HOUSES 

READY TO ERECT. 

8im> FOB CATALOGUE. 


TIMBER 

FOB EVERY JOB. 

TERMS ABKABOID. 


& COY. LTD., 

ADELAIDE, SORWOOD (Head Offloe), and PORT ADELAIDE. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of February, 1931, ako the average 
precipitation to the end of February, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Feb. 

1931. 

1 

To j 
end 

Feb. | 

! Av’ge 
to end 
Feb. 

Av’ge 
Annual I 
Bain- j 
! fall. j 

Station. 

For 

Feb. 

1981. 

To 
end 
: Feb. 

Av’ge 
; to end 
! Feb. 

i 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

i ' 1 

< i 

i 



Fab North and Upper North. 


Lower North. 


Port Pirie 

Port Broughton 

Bute 

Laura 

Galtowie 

Jamestown 

Gladstone 

Crystal Brook . . 
Georgetown .... 

Narndy 

Bedbill 


are .. 
Yaoka ... 
Koolunga . 
Snowtown. 


Oodnadatta 





1*19 

Marree 

— 

0*04 

0-02 

Farina 

— 

0*05 

1*07 

Copley 

— 

003 

M 2 

Bdtana 

— 

004 

1*35 

Hfinman 



0*07 

1*69 

Hookinn 

— 

009 

0*97 

Hawker 

0*04 

0*14 

1*16 

Wilson 

— 

0 10 

1-21 

Gordon 

0-04 

0*13 

1*42 

Quoro 

0*09 

0*23 

1*23 

Port Augusta 

0*24 

0*35 

102 

Bruce 

0*10 

0*25 

1*02 

Hammond 

0*09 

0*29 

1-22 

Wilmington 

0*22 

0*38 

1-41 

Willowie 

0*09 

019 

1-20 

Melrose 

0*09 

0*23 

2(4 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

0*09 

019 

1-40 

Port Germein 

0-14 

0*25 

Ml 

Wirrabara 

— 

0*25 

1-36 

Appila 

— 

0*18 

1*31 

Cradock 

1 0*03 

0*08 

1*20 

Carrieton 

008 

0*16 

1-36 

John burg 

0*07 

014 

1-15 

Eurelia 

0*03 

0*12 

1*43 

Orroroo 

0*08 

0*21 

1*63 

Nackara 

< H 0 

0*10 

1-46 

Black Rock 

005 

0*18 

1-35 

Oodlawirra 

0*04 

01 7 



Peterborough 

0-06 

037 

1*44 

Yongala 

0*09 

0-45 

1*35 

North-East. 


Yunta 



0*33 

1*24 

Waukaringa 

— 

006 

103 

MannahiU 

— 

— 

1*37 

Coekburn 

— 

on 

1-25 

Broken HUl.N.S.W. 

— 

0*05 

1-58 


0*11 

0*15 

1-14 

0*11 

0-28 

M3 

0*06 

0-20 

1*09 

0*18 

0*34 

1- 41 

0-08 

0*26 

1*39 

003 

0-21 

1-35 

0-16 

0*29 

1-28 

0-11 

0*23 

1*28 

0*15 

0-25 

1*40 

0*06 

0-19 

1*18 

0-06 

0*37 

1-19 

020 

0*38 

1*43 

0-19 

0-43 

1*49 

0-05 

0-31 

1*25 

0-14 

0*54 

1-24 

0-05 

0-51 

M3 


4*72 

5*86 

6 - 46 

7 - 93 

8 - 59 
1202 
11-51 
12*28 
11*84 
10*73 
13*42 

9 - 43 

9*94 

11*41 

17*63 

12*11 

23*01 

15*26 

12*47 

19*34 

14*69 

10*87 

12*40 

10*64 

1306 

13*28 

11*16 

12*50 

13*30 

14*46 


8*46 

8*06 

8*31 

7*93 

9*61 


13*25 

14*02 

15*48 

18*11 

16*85 

17*84 

16*40 

16-87 

18*47 

16-93 

16.63 

19*34 

18-74 

16-36 

15-62 

15-70 


Lower North — continued, 
Brinkworth . . . 

Bly th 

Clare 

Mintaro 

Watervale 

Auburn 

Hovleton 

Bafaklava .... 

Port Wakefield 

Terowie 

Yarcowie 

Hallett 

Mount Bryan . 

Kooringa 

Farrell’s Flat . 


Manoora 

Saddle worth . 

Marrabel .... 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport . . . 

Hamley Bridge 
Kapunda .... 

Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stockwell .... 

Nuriootpa . . . 

Angaston .... 

Tanunda .... 

Lyndoch .... 

Williamstown. 

Adelaide Plains. 

Owen 

Mallala 

Roseworthy . 

Gawler 

Two Wells . . 

Virginia 

■ Smithfield . . 

' Salisbury . . . 

Adelaide . . . 
j Glen Osmond 
; Msgill 


Mount Lofty 
j Teatree Gully. 

I Stirling West 

:! Uraidla 

ji Clarendon . . . 

! Morphett Vale 
! Noarlunga . . . 

WiUunga .... 
i Aldinga 


Ranges. 


0*08 

0*64 

1-18 

0*06 

0*81 

1-30 

0-07 

0*76 

1*69 

0*08 

0*53 

1-38 

0*06 

0*88 

1-71 

0-04 

0-47 

1-81 

0*13 

035 

1*29 

0*07 

0*58 

1-25 

0*12 

0*84 

1 21 

0*03 

0*44 

* 1*53 

0*01 

0*43 

1*40 

— 

0*44 

1*39 

— 

0*21 

1*36 

0*03 

0*38 

1*44 

0*13 

0*48 

1*39 

f Murray Range . 

0*10 

0*42 

1*24 

0*04 

0*46 

1 47 

0*05 

035 

1*34 

0*09 

0*32 

1*44 

0*18 

0*38 

J 41 

0*22 

0*56 

1*35 

0*14 

0*40 

1*43 

0*13 

0*44 

1-63 

0*19 

056 

1*35 

0*20 

0*58 

1*48 

0*07 

0*62 

1*41 

0*08 

0*38 

1*41 

0*18 

0*60 

1 43 

0*15 

0*51 

1*50 

0*20 

0*65 

1*50 

0*20 

0*68 

1*45 

0*16 

0*73 

1*62 


15- 86 

16- 86 
24-61 

23- 43 
27-10 

24- 08 
17-44 

15- 61 
1304 
13-47 
13-72 

16- 47 
16-79 
17*96 
18*75 


18*94 

19*60 

19*87 

20*81 

18- 13 
16*81 
16-60 

19- 86 
17*96 
21*68 
20*09 
20*18 
20*65 
22-49 
22*12 
23*58 
27-71 


0*10 

0*49 

1*47 

1391 

0*04 

0*59 

1 34 

16-67 

0*08 

0*61 

1-30 

17*38 

0*14 

0-74 

1*42 

19*06 

0*06 

0-72 

1-21 

15*81 

0*06 

0*68 

1-29 

17-23 

0*23 

0-78 

1*29 

17-51 

0*14 

0*67 

1-35 

18*60 

0*30 

0*94 

1*45 

21*12 

0*25 

0-76 

1*65 

26*06 

0*27 

0-81 

1*68 

25*61 


0-26 

0-79 

1*74 

0*72 

200 

2*74 

0-46 

1*42 

2*46 

0*36 

0*96 

1-98 

0*23 

0*66 

1*61 

006 

0*21 

1*31 

0-10 

0*31 

1*60 

0*20 

0*27 

1*30 


27413 

46*90 

44*11 

32*91 

22*69 

20*40 

26*02 

20*26 
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RAINFALL — continued . 



For 

To 

i | 

Av’ge 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Station. 

Feb. 

end 

i id end 

Rain- 


Ift 81 . 

Feb. 

Feb. 

fall. 


Mount Lofty Ranges — contd. 


Myponga 

0-06 

0*65 

1*98 

129*14 

Norman ville ..... 

0-03 

0*10 

1*22 

20-73 

Yankalilla 

•000 

0*18 

1*36 

22*95 

Mount Pleasant . . 

0-22 

1*05 

1*61 

27*29 

Birdwood . . . ... . 

0-16 

0*86 

1*75 

29*28 

Qumeraoha 

0*44 

1*17 

1*90 

33*46 

Millbrook Reservoir 

0-46 

1*03 

2*33 

36*55 

Tweedvale 

0-27 

1*00 

1*90 

35*96 

Woodside 

016 

1*18 

1*89 

32*38 

Ambleaide 

0-33 

1*43 

1*98 

35*02 

Nairne 

0-20 

1*58 

1*86 

28*22 

Mount Barker .... 

0-30 

1*86 

1*96 

31*71 

Eohunga 

0*30 

1*23 

1*99 

33*29 

Macclesfield 

0*29 

2*23 

1*80 

30*62 

Meadows 

0*27 

1*36 

2*04 

36*34 

Strathalbyn 

0*22 

1*24 

1-44 

19*43 


Murray Flats and Valley. 


Meningie 

0*13 

0*40 

1*24 

18*46 

Milang 

0*08 

0*59 

1*21 

1505 

Langhome’s Creek 
Wellington 

0*13 

0*85 

109 

14*80 

0*29 

1-18 

1*30 

14*64 

Tailem Bend 

0-46 

1-79 

1*27 

14*66 

Murray Bridge . . . 

0*20 

0*92 

1*15 

13*76 

Callington 

0*08 

0-96 

1*26 

15*31 

Mannum 

0*17 

0*84 

0*99 

11-63 

Palmer 

0*14 

0*68 

1*15 

15*55 

Sedan 

0*09 

0*38 

Ml 

12*16 

Swan Reach 

— 

0*18 

M2 

10*65 

Blanchetown 

0*03 

0*31 

1*24 

11*14 

Eudunda 

0*20 

0*50 

1*35 

17-13 

Sutherlands 

— 

0*37 

0*88 

10-79 

Morgan 

0*02 

0*28 

108 

9*17 

Waikerie 

004 

0-29 

1*36 

9*61 

Overland Corner . . 

005 

0*19 

1*16 

10*50 

Loxton ! 

0*08 

0-33 

1*56 

11*60 

Renmark 

0*02 

0-19 

1*26 

10*52 

West of 

Spenceb’s Gulf. 


Euola 

008 

0*17 

1*31 

9*96 

Nullarbor 

003 

005 

0*86 

8*62 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

004 

0*52 

0*85 

11*76 

Penong 

Koonibba 

— 

0*17 

105 

11*94 

0*10 

0*45 

1*17 

11*64 

Denial Bay 

— 

— 

0*99 

11*31 

Ceduna 

— 

0*10 

0*80 

9*82 

Smoky Bay 

Wirrulla 

004 

0-31 

006 

0*75 

10*44 

Streaky Bay. ..... 

006 

037 

0*89 

14*91 

Ghandada 

0*12 

0*24 

— 

— 

Minnipa 

— 

0*20 

1*43 

13*73 

Kyancutta 

| 007 

0*44 

— 

— 

Talia 

— 

0*48 

0*68 

14*76 

Port Elliston 



0-59 

0*82 

16*47 

Yeelanna 



0*22 

0*70 

1603 

Cummins T 

002 

0*18 

1*00 

17*77 

Port Lincoln 

OOl 

0*10 

1*06 

19*45 

Tumby 

OOl 

0*48 

0*84 

14*14 

Ungam 

— 

0*64 

0*98 

16*83 

Oarrow 

0*01 

0-74 

104 

13*38 

Amo Bay 

009 

0*79 

102 

12*46 


i 

! Station. 

1; 

For 

Feb. 

Ift31. 

l 

To 

end ! 
Feb. j 

Av'ge 
to end 
Feb. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

! i l r 

West of Spenoeb’s Gulf — contd 


Rudall 

0-13 

0*79 

1*26 

1207 

! Cleve 

OOl 

1*35 

1*16 

14-61 

Cowell 

0*01 

0*33 

105 

11-16 

Miltalie 



1*12 

1 13 

13-59 

Parke’s Peak . . 



0*55 

1*38 

14-98 

Kimba 

004 

0*12 

1*35 

11-50 

| Yobke Peninsula, 



Wallaroo 

0*18 

0*45 

103 

1304 

Kadina 

009 

0*38 

lOl 

15-71 

Moonta 

0-03 

0-39 

103 

15-10 

Paskeville 

0*05 

0*30 

0-97 

15-64 

Maitland 

0*09 

0*64 

1*26 

19-97 

Ardroasan 

0*05 

0*61 

0*96 

1400 

j Port Victoria . . 

003 

0*65 

0*95 

15*44 

i Curramulka .... 

— 

0*55 

109 

17*92 

i : Minlaton 

006 

0-46 

1-01 

17*90 

i Port Vincent . . . 

0*04 

0*56 

104 

14-56 

j Brentwood 

002 

0*25 

0*91 

15-52 

1 Stansbury 

0-02 

0*49 

106 

16-89 

, Warooka 

002 

0*25 

0*97 

17*60 

Yorketown 

008 

0*27 

0*97 

16-98 

Edithburgh .... 

OOl 

0*24 

103 

16*44 

South 

and South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

0*25 

0*53 

1*23 

24-76 

Kingscote 

007 

0*12 

105 

19-05 

Penneshaw 

008 

<>•54 

1*26 

18*66 

Victor Harbor . . 

0*14 

0*53 

1*44 

21-33 

j Port Elliot 

0*18 

0*50 

1*40 

2002 

Goolwa 

005 

0*50 

1*36 

17*87 

Copeville 

007 

0*49 

1*16 

11*58 

. Meribah 

— 

0*17 

1*45 

11*34 

; Alawoona 

006 

0*40 

1*28 

908 

1 Mindarie 

— 

0*18 

119 

11*88 

! Sandalwood 

0*16 

0*61 

1*30 

13*67 

' Karoonda 

0*17 

0*79 

1*32 

14-37 

! Pinnaroo 

0*15 

0*49 

1*43 

14*70 

! PariUa 

008 

0*70 

1*18 

1305 

; Lameroo 

0*11 

0*65 

1*35 

16*19 

| Parrakie 

008 

0*55 

1*22 

14-52 

; Geranium 

009 

0*46 

1*24 

16*49 

Peake 

003 

0*50 

1-44 

16*30 

Cooke’s Plains . 

0*29 

0*63 

1*19 

15*47 

i Coomandook . . . 

0*25 

0*57 

1*18 

17-34 

! Coonalpyn 

0*30 

0*67 

1*28 

17-51 

| Tintinara 

0*14 

0*38 

1-31 

18-81 

i Keith 

0-13 

0*85 

1*40 

17*93 

j Bordertown 

008 

0-29 

1*47 

19*35 

j Wolaeley 

006 

0-28 

1*33 

18-41 

; Frances 

0*17 

0*94 

1*48 

1904 

Naraooorte .... 

0*11 

1*42 

1*55 

22-58 

Penola 

0*34 

2*48 

1-89 

26-16 

Lucindale 

0-30 

1*81 

1*7 

2307 

Kingston 

0*22 

1-31 

1*43 

26*37 

Robe 

0*26 

102 

1-63 

24*61 

Beachport. ..... 

0*21 

1*45 

1*80 

26-97 

Millicent 

0*39 

1*81 

2-00 

29-79 

Kalangadoo .... 

0*59 

2-78 

2-72 

32-34 

Mount Gambler 

0*57 

2-06 

2-41 

80-74 


* Denotes average for km than 10-year perlo 4 - 70 (>dU« 
Meribah(ft), Owen (ft), Denial Bay (ft), Klmba (ft), 


Oodlawirra (1 year), Koonibba ( — ), Rudall (5). 
~ Alawoona (8), Bucla(l), WlrrnUa (1). 
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• No report received during the month of February. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture 'will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

• If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


THE USES OF HESSIAN IN THE HOME. 


[By Miss Ellie Campbell, Inspector Domestic Arts, Education Department.] 


[Paper and demonstration given at the Lyndoch Conference , February 26th , 1931.] 

How often does mother say: “Oh, I wish I had a handy bag in which to put all 

these small parcels and packages," whilst she is shopping, especially when all the 

shops are far away and the necessary week's buying has to be done in one day. With 
a good bag, one that has been sent as a Christmas or birthday gift, made from either 
leather or a pretty tapestry, we are careful how it gets treated — no putting it on the 
floor, nor packing it till the sides appear to object. Instead of this extra worry and 
precaution, make a handy shopping bag from hessian. 

Hessian is made from hemp or jute, thus it is a vegetable fibre, and can be 

treated in a similar maimer to other materials of vegetable origin, such as cottons 

and cambrics, the only difference that the fibres are coarser and thus need a stronger 

dye. 

If it is the shopping bag to be made, it will appear so much nicer if the hessian 
is dyed first, then worked up to the required style. It is easy to dye the, material, 
but care should be taken to select a length of cloth that has the threads as even, pp 
possible and very few flaws, if any — that is, thick uneven threads. Run a line of 
large machine stitching around the edge to prevent fraying whilst it is wet. Soak 
the hessian in cold water until all the threads are thoroughly soft, as it takes sotne } 
time for the dye liquid to completely penetrate each thread. Have a liberal quantity 

of strong dye — the same as a strong blue water on washing days — it takes a lot of 

dye to make a very satisfactory article. Put the wet hessian into the dye and boil 
it hard for about 30 minutes, wring it, and when hanging it out to dry be sure it is 
not creased or doubled up, otherwise it will not dry evenly. To obtain a good 

appearance it requires a lot of heavy pressing with the hessian) very damp. When 
successfully done there is not much difference between dyed hessian and Arras cloth, 
but there is a large difference in price. Once the hessian is dyed and pressed it is 
simply a matter of designing the article and artistically working it up, and finishing 
it off. In this collection of useful articles various colored dyes have been used to 
show the effects, and also different material — w’ool, raffia, linen, embroidery cottons — 
have been used to decorate the articles. 

In these days of financial depression, when so many economies have to be made, 
it is generally mother who cuts out her own extra comforts so that father and the 
children shall not feel the pinch, bnt with very little expense — only a few gienee — 
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several attractive devices ca-11 be made from hessian that will add comfort and treasure 
to mother's work and to the home, perhaps there may be one or two articles that 
father can use. 

For the shopping bag it will need a large striking design to work in nicely^ as 
the threads are large and they do not allow fine stitehery to be successfully done. 
Work the design either in colored wool or raffia, line it with sateen or cretonne, then 



sew it into shape and mount it on handles Here is one bag dyed a dark brown, worked 
with wools, and it has broad wooden handles that were made from the backs of two 
chairs that had been broken and were beyond repair. Another bag, a lighter brown 
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dye, worked with raffia, and supports let into hems at the top of bag with material 
handles sewn on. To make the bag more commodious, let a piece 2in. wide in each 
side. It will be found that the bag is comparatively light and very durable — it Can 
be pressed often and the fresh appearance retained. 

Think for a moment or two of all the walking and standing that has to take place 
during the day’s work in the house, and # oh, how the legs do ache; well, with a little 
effort a handy stool can be made so that mother can sit down to do a number of tasks. 
Persuade father to make the framework for the stool, and then dye a strip of hessian, 
use colored wools and put rows of running stitch close together f to give the appearance 
of striped 'canvas, work eyelets in the hems so that it can be laced around the bars, 
and the result is this charming stool which can be easily folded and carried to an(y 
place where a task has to be done, such as cleaning silver, preparing beans, and 
numerous other duties. Similarly hessian can be used for a garden chair; for 
demonstration purposes this stool has an adjustable bade, but the chairs are easily 
made with a rigid back. It is necessary to have strong hems that will not give away 
when a little strain is put upon them — double the hessian and be sure of the stitching. 
Work the strips for the back of chair to match the seat* By lacing the hessian on 
to the chair, instead of tacking it to the bars, it can be moved around dnd the war 
does not eome on the same line of threads all the time. 

So far brown dyes have been used, but a very pleasing effect can be procured with 
lighter dyes. An old saying insists that flies — those opponents to hygiene and terrible 
pests to the housewife — do not like the color blue, so dye the hessian blue and 
ornament it with bands of floral cretonne, make a beading at the top and pass a rod 
through it, use as a curtain at the door. It will allow the air to pass in; will stand 
any amount of pulling as each person passes through; is sufficiently thick to keep the 
glare of the sun out, and yet will let plenty of light into the room. 

If there is a bed on the verandah or sleepout, have a piece of dyed hessian with 
a beading top and bottom, ease it on to either a rod or cord and fasten to the top rail 
of bedstead and to each leg near the floor — this will always look tidy and will appear 
like a screen, taking away the appearance of a bed. One of the tasks of the house 
keeper is to watch that the ticking of the mattress is kept in repair — of course, no 
one tears the ticking, it is worn by the rubbing on the wire mattress — so to guard 
against this wear put a covering of hessian over the wire and fasten it down along 
the sides and at the comers, this will give double life to the ticking, also protect the 
wire, and if the bed is used in a sleepout it will save the ticking becoming rusted from 
the wire, as any dampness in the air will cause rust to form. Make good' hems, use 
tapes sit the comers, and with tape sew the edge of hessian along the wire — this 
prevents the hessian moving whilst the bed is being made each day. Another use 
hessian can be put to in the sleepout is a bedside mat. Bye the hessian according 
to the color scheme desired; use the hessian donble, to give weight and to keep the mat 
flat; stitch a hem lin. or 2in. wide all around to save it curling up; work an attractive 
design on it 

For kitchen use there are many ways hessian can be used. With a double piece 12in. 
square, bind the edges with a colored bias bind to match the kitchen scheme, and put 
a tag at One earner with which to hang the cloth near the oven, and every time a 
hot saucepan or dish has to be lifted — there is the cloth, thick enough to prevent 
burning the Angers, and yet easily washed on washing day. A similar mat, but no 
bias binding, singly stitched around, used as a stand for hot saucepans and to protect 
the table; there is no harm when hot saucepans or baking dishes are placed on it 
instead of on the tables. A little soda in the wash will help to take any grease out 
of the mat, whereas it takes time and plenty of energy to remove greasy marks from 
the table. 

How often there is the tedious task of separating the scraps from the waste liquid 1 
A handy and cheap rubbish strainer will solve the difficulty. Take a circular piece 
about din. in diameter and a straight strip for the sides — it can be made any depth 
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desired. Sew this strip to the circle, making a firm seam, this will form a round bag, 
put a hem around the top and run a piece of strong wire through it — forming a* hook 



one side and u long handle the other side. Now rest this over a petrol tin and pour 
all scraps and rubbish through the strainer. 1 1 is a fact that dry rubbish does not 
give off any unpleasant smell, nor does it attract flies to the same extent as it does 


m 
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when it is wet; so if all scraps are put through the strainer the water can bo used on 
the garden plot and the scraps dried, put in the burner or wrapped in paper and 
put under the copper on washing day, when the strainer could be scalded. 

Then there are the “duster bag, ' ' “newspaper or magazine bag," “string bag” — 
all so easily made and very durable. The hessian can be used either plain or dyed 
to lend a little color to mother 's kitchen — each one can have a place of its own* and 
oh, the hours of hunting and the questions that mother will be saved, for everybody 
will know just where to find the article he wants. 

For washing days there is the peg bag, in which to keep the supply of pegs in 
the laundry, also the peg apron in which a few pegs dre carried when pegging out 
the clothes. Some folk like a washing apron made of lvessian, but when hessian is 
wet it is much heavier, and a weight like that hanging from the shoulders or neck is 
very tiring, and makes one weary. How often on washing day, whilst there is plenty 
of hot soapy water, most of the door scrubbing is done! Now to protect the knees 
and clothing make a kneeling pad — two semicircular pieces of hessian 18in. along 
the edge, joined to form a cushion and stuffed with old material, about 2in. thick* 
keeping the stuffing smooth, then a double strip the length of curved edge and about 
lin. thick — join the pieces together and put a tag on to hang it up when not in use. 

Whilst mother is working baby cannot be expected to sleep the whole day, nor is it 
safe and convenient to have baby crawling about, and they love movement, so make 
baby a swing — one out of which he cannot fall. Take a circular piece of hessian 
about loin, across (it depends on size of baby) and a piece of flannelette the same 
size, stitch them together all round, make a hem about lin. deep in which to put a 

thick piece of window cord, or a piece of wire to make a firm edge and keep the swing 

open. Allow the flannelette to be the inside, as it will not irritate the tender skin. 
Cut two holes, each 2in. to 2$in. in diameter and about 4in. apart, and from #in. to 
9in. from the top — this is to allow the little legs to protrude and thus hold baby in 
the swing. Baby cannot get a firm enough hold to raise himself and overbalance. 
At equal distances around the top fasten four pieces of strong cord, and fasten these 
together about 2ft. above baby. This swing can now be hung under the verandah, 
or on a tree near where mother is working, and baby is safe and cun enjoy its hoys. 

By this time it is clear that hessian can be a cheap article to use \yhilst working 

about the home — and one that will stand hard wear, yet can be easily handled. But 
a time comes for rest and pleasure, here again we can use the good old hessian. The 
feet are weary — well rest them on the small hassock which can be kept near the ©as 
chair on the verandah, for the weather will not hurt it; and on the lounge have ~ 
brightly dyed hessian cushion, it can be elaborately worked with a cross stitch design, 
done in colored wools or worked in raffia. It is so serviceable and will stand any 
amount of throwing about by the children. 

For the fireside cushion, or humpy, hessian is a splendid material; it can be either 
dyed and worked, or used in its natural state and another cover of cretonne, shadow 
tissue, or tapestry put over it. They are such comfy seats by the fire of a cold 
winter night, when you want to get close in, and yet- do not want to destroy the 
polish and surface of the legs of the chairs. 

When father is driving home after a heavy day's work, he is tired, and oh, what 
pleasure to get into the car and rest against a soft cushion — one that just fits into the 
back and gives a sense of rest. It does not matter about having dusty clothes cm, for 
it is only dyed hessian treated with colored wool, which was left over from some 
knitting. Shape the cushion like a wedge, so that it will fit into the back nicely. 
Have a strip of hessian about MBn. by SCfau, and another piece Sin. by 45in. This 
narrow strip is to be shaped at both ends — cut off a triangular piece lin by Ifiin. 
on either side of each end, and stitch this shaped band to the other piece that has been 
doubled — this will give a shaped cushion l£»n. square, very narrow at one end and 
Sin. wide at the other end. It makes a good, strong wearing cushion at little expense^ 
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After tea* father removes the Are screen, which has been made from hessian, dyed a 
dark brown | and a suitable design worked with colored wools, and mounted on a 
hinged frame, the wrong side finished with a braid of same color as hessian; he puts 
a kindling to the fire and mother joins him, but she brings along her work stand, for 
Jo, there are some socks and stockings that need a little attention, or perhaps some 
faneywork. This work bag is made of hessian, with applique on the outside to 
make it attractive. It is lined with a suitable piece of material, and pockets, in which 
to keep cottons, scissors, pins, and needles, are worked into the bag. A square of 
hessian dyed a green color and colored linen fruit appliqued on to it makes such a 
nice table cover for the verandah. 

These articles, and many more, can all be made quite easily and with very little 
cost. Just remember to soften the fibres before putting material into the dye, and 
to have the dye of a good strength, then press the hessian whilst it is very damp. 
A bold design with harmonising colors will greatly enhance the appearance of the work. 


KEY TO FIGURES. 

1 . Baby' s Swing. — The hessian ia undyed and lined with a soft material such as flannelette. 

2. Tablecloth . — The hessian is dyed a dark -green, hem turned up, and comers mitred. Colored 

linens appliqued in one comer to represent a cluster of fruit and leaves. 

3. Work Stand . — The hessian is dyed a dark-brown ; two semi-circular pieces for the sides, 

and a straight piece joined to the curved edges of the sides ; line the bag with a pretty 
cretonne. The sides are gathered by means of draw cords, which are fastened to the 
cross pieces of stand. 

4. Work Stool ( or with back, a Garden Chair). — The hessian is dyed a dark-brown, and strands of 

green and orange wools arc run in rows to form colored bands in the hessian. Strong 
hems are necessary. 

5. lounge Cushion. — The hessian is dyed an orange color, and an original cross stitch design 

worked in colored wools — black, orange, and blue wools, 
fi. Fire Screen (or on small scale a Telephone Screen for Table). — The hessian is dyed a medium 
brown, a band of green and yellow wools run across the top, and a simple design worked 
in wools at the bottom. 

7. Pouf (or Humpy Cushion).-- The hessian is dyed brown. Two circnlar pieces, one for top 

and one for bottom joined to a longer piece which is sewn up the siae. A oord is tied 
tightly around the middle of cushion. 

8. Small Cushion.— The hessian is dyed and a simple design worked in colored wools. 

9. Motor Cushion.— The hessian is dyed a nigger brown, and worked with orange wools. Make 

the cushion a wedge shape. * 

10. Hassock. — The hessian is dyed a brown, and the design may be stencilled on to it. 

11. Bedside Mat. — Dye the hessian, use it double, and have deep hems. The design may be 

worked in wools or stencilled. 

12. Rubbish Strainer. — Be sure to have the seams secure, or it might pull away from the handle. 

It is 4{in. to 6in. deep. 

13. Shopping Bag. — The hessian is dyed a light-brown, lined with cretonne, and worked with 

shades of raffia. 

14. String Bag. — The hessian is dyed a medium green, the opening is buttonholed with green 

wool, and the word “ String ” is worked in chain stitch. Paper bag or duster bag 
may be made by similar method. 

16. Shopping Bag.— The hessian is dyed a very dark brown, lined with sateen, and wooden 
handles used. The design is earned out in colored wools. 

16. Oven Cloth, — Plain hessian used double, bound with bias binding, and a tag put at one comer. 

17. Door Curtain. — Dye the besnaa a medium blue, put a heading at one end for rod or oord. 

Uae floral cretonne to trim the curtain- 

16, Serum Curiam. — The heeriaa is dyed blue, and a heading put at both endefor the tod to paee 
t h r o ug h. 

10. Pug Apron. — Plain hessian bound with ookrand bias binding, and simple design work in 
wools* 

00. Mr Ot rurr Cover — Finn iosdan with firm hems aR round* and tapes at each earner to fasten 
it to m at t w w * 

0& W md rm S armn .—ftam banian tanked to a frame, the bank neatened with braid. 

Ofl; Arm fl a nv H a h banian and double. This mmy afeo be used for a saucepan mat on end 
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BUTTER MAKING. 


[A paper read by Mrs. A. Nottle (Wadeya) at the Lyndooh Conference , 
February 26 th, 1931.] 


At the present time there is a decided movement throughout Australia to improve 
the standard of the butter industry. The Dairying Act is encouraging the farmer to 
aspire to better and cleaner milking facilities and surroundings. South Australia has 
not the green summer fodder which is natural to Victoria and parts of New South 
Wales, and is so essential a part of good-flavored butter. Still, with a little trouble and 
pride in her work, the South Australian farmer's wife — even in the drier areas— can 
do much to improve the quality and flavor of her principal dairy product. Feed , — In 
winter, when green food is plentiful, butter improves in appearance and flavor. When 
feed is sown specially for cows, I prefer mixed cereals, such as oats and barley. Barley 
alone imparts to the butter a strong flavor, which is not appreciated. When feeding 
dry, I prefer crushed oats and bran, damped in very dry weather. It is most essential 
that cows have access to plenty of clean drinking water. Milking , — Milking should be 
done some distance away from all objectionable odors, such as pigsties, &c., and the 
cow 's udder and teats must be thoroughly cleaned. This applies also to the hands, which 
should be rinsed before milking each cow. I keep a cloth and bowl in the shed for this 
purpose. Separating . — Separator and milking vessels must be kept perfectly clean. 
Wash them twice a day in warm water to which has been added a little washing soda, 
then scald with boiling water and leave to drain. A sunbath fairly often will ensure 
sweet and wholesome utensils. Always run the cream into an enamel or crockery vessel. 
See that any enamel vessel that is used is not chipped, or the cream will be tainted. 
It is not advisable to have the cream too thick — it is impossible to properly stir cream 
that is very thick. I add 1 tablespoonful of salt to each bowl of cream before mixing 
and stir the can of cream a couple of times a day. Never run freshly separated cream 
on to cold cream of a previous separating; this tends to raise the temperature, and 
it is important for good butter making that cream be kept at the lowest temperature 
possible. Cool the cream off as soon as possible after leaving the separator. In very 
hot weather keep a damp cloth around the vessel containing the cream, which should 
be placed in a draught to hurry the cooling process. When sending cream to a factory, 
send often and fresh. Butter , — Cream assimilates strong odors and flavors very quickly, 

particularly from such products as onions, fruit, &c. Care must be taken that it does 
not come in contact with these things. For butter, I prefer cream a couple of days old. 
Care should be taken to scrape the sides of the churn and beaters before the cream 
reaches the butter stage, otherwise this partly churned cream will 'make the butter 
streaky. If not using a churn, use a wooden spoon previously scalded and a crockery 
bowl. It is a mistake to chum the butter after it reaches the crumbly stage. If left 
at this stage for a few minutes the buttermilk will work out more easily. Drain off all 
buttermilk and wash thoroughly twice, then add from $oz. to Joz. of salt to each lib. 
of butter and wash again. Leave stand for a few hours for the salt to thoroughly 
permeate the butter before pounding. I take what I consider lib. of butter and work 
it well, using a cloth previously scalded to soak up all moisture. The best time to 
make butter is toward evening, then “pound" in the early hours of the morning. Put 
in papers and allow to stand a while in a cool place to firm before marketing. 


FANCY WORK. 


[A paper read by Miss G. George ( Wasleys ), at the Lyndoch Conference , 
February 26th, 1931.] 


Fancy work is an art from which most of us derive a certain amount of pleasure. 
Even the little girl in the kindergarten is taught to do darning stitches, working them 
into simple designs on cheese cloth, and comes to look forward to the afternoon sot 
aside for fancy work at schooL The days have long passed when girls would put in 
months at crocheting and working bedspreads and tablecloths, as was the custom in the 
days of our grandmothers, and which now we would discard, as out of date, and unsuit- 
able to modem furnishings. The colored linens now so fashionable can be bought at 
any drapers for a very few pence, stamped with such easily worked and effective designs, 
that most of us would find it tiresome to bother about anything more complicated. In 
any kind of work, much depends on the choice of materials and threads, also scissors, 
needles, bodkins, &c., need a certain amount of care in selection. Scissors should be 
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sharp, and have fine points, or jagged edges will result, which are much harder to keep 
neat when working, and thus greatly spoil the effect of an otherwise good piece of work. 
Fine needles and thread usually produce the best results, and stranded cotton seems to 
be favored by most people, although D.MjC. is now much used, and is equally as good, 
and has a more lasting sheen. Many of us at some time or other have had a favorite 
design, wliich we have found very hard to match. This can be rectified by a little carbon 
paper, or, failing that, mix a little sugar and blue, and go over the lines of the faded 
transfer, allow to dry thoroughly, and then press with a hot iron in the usual way. 
1 now vviBli to draw your attention to the ever-popular Richelieu work. It certainly 
takes longer to do, and requires more care in cutting out than most work; but, after 
all, do not the results more than repay one for the time spent in doing itf Then there 
is the seldom heard of Hedebo work. Like moBt needlework of real merit, it is of ancient 
origin, and has been introduced into this country from Denmark. Hedebo work consists 
of a number of simple shapes, such as circles, squares, lozenges, shields, &c., arranged 
to form a pleasing design upon the material, also a number of other stitches, such 
as satin stitch, snail train, or in fact any Mount Mellick stitches are employed, as these 
serve to throw up the pattern and increase the effect. Needles for this should not be 
too fine, a fine needle makes the stitches too close and firm. Thread used must be linen 
and of a fine and unfraying make. Knox’s linen thread, No. 60, is recommended for the 
purpose. Stamped designs for Hedebo needlework cannot be obtained in Adelaide, sc 
anyone taking up this work will find it necessary to buy the linen and draw their own. 
Care must be taken when choosing material to get it close and firm in texture; a soft, 
open linen is quite unsuited for this purpose. Any woman who decides to take up 
this work will find it most fascinating, and that the first piece will not be the last by a 
very long way. Last of all, there is tatting, which is very pretty in d’oyleys, &c., and 
makes a dainty finish when used uh edgings for guest towels, handkerchiefs, fuji sets, 
childrens frocks, and many other articles of wearing apparel. For making tatting, a 
small shuttle, not more than 2$ in. long, is best for all threads, excepting the very coarse. 
In winding thread around the shuttle, care must be taken not to wind too much at one 
time; this will cause the shuttle to gape apart at the ends. The thread mostly used 
is the ordinary mercerised crochet cotton, but for silk articles it is, of course, necessary 
to use Fibrone or any of the other numerous makes of reel silk. There is now so much 
machine work, which closely resembles the hand, and it is so inexpensive, that most 
people these days do not bother to interest themselves in hand work, which, it will be 
found, wears better, looks nicer, and for gift and other purposes is always much more 
appreciated. 


FRUIT DRYING. 


\A paper read by Miss L. Dennison at the Lyndoch Conference , February 26fk, 1931.'] 


Of all the duties included in the term ‘ 1 household management ’ ’ none demands such 
resourcefulness on the part of the housewife as the preparation of foodstuffs. The 
housewife who wishes to keep healthy those dependent upon her for good wholesome diet, 
should insist upon the daily consumption of fruit or green vegetables. In winter and 
early spring, this is rather* a serious problem; on the whole, vegetables are fairly reason- 
able in price, but these do not take the place of fruit. A good supply of dried fruit 


WE ABE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Year Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, fa. 

Send Samples to — 

F. W. HANCOCK A Co.. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, AD EL AI DE. 
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on hand can be need to advantage to bridge the gap between the end of the apple 
season and the arrival of the stone fruit. Of course, they cannot take the place of 
fresh fruit, bat they can be used very successfully. Drying is a primitive method of 
preserving flood. In this operation a large proportion of water is extracted. As the 
apples are ripening, there are always a lot of windfalls with quite good apples going 
to waste under the trees. 'One method of partly eliminating this waste should be to 
dry the surplus apples. One of the most popular of dried fruits is the apricot. The 
apricot to be dried is not picked until it is fully ripened upon the tree; the riper the 
fruit the more sugar it contains, and the flavor becomes more fully developed. To keep 
apples and apricots a good color during the drying process, the fruit is treated with 
sulphur fumes. These are in such a diffused form that they are not at all injurious to 
health. Dried apricots make an ideal jam; lib. dried apricots equals the weight of 
Albs, of fresh fruit. Dried Apricot Jam . — Wash 21bs. of dried apricots, soak overnight 
in 2 quarts of cold water, drain the water off into preserving pan and add to it 51bs. 
of sugar, bring to the boil, add fruit, and cook quickly for half an hour, stirring con* 
stantly. Apricot Conserve. — 31bs. of dried apricots, one 21b. tin of sliced pineapple, 
6 cups of sugar, 11b. of almonds, 1 lemon. Wash apricots, soak overnight in 9 cups 
of water, cut pineapple and add with juice to apricots, simmer gently until tender, 
stir frequently, add sugar, boil 10 minutes, add lemon juice and almonds cut into 
strips, boil 5 minutes longer. An important advantage in using dried fruits is that 
jam made from them does not ferment. Again, the housewife may spread the jam 
making over a longer period of the year, and may cook these fruits, at least, when the 
weather is cool. Peaches, prunes, and duchess pears can also be dried successfully. 
There are many varieties of dried grapes. Raisins hav<» been called the traveller’s 
friend, for they are very nutritious. 


GELATINE. 


| A paper presented by Mrs. 8. ScHUNSLE (Wirrilla) at the Lyndoch Conference , 

February 26th, 1931.] 


As quite a number of cold dishes contain gelatine, it will be well to learn of its 
different uses. The addition of gelatine to milk And milk mixtures prevents the for- 
mation of tough curds and enables the body to obtain the full amount of nourishment, 
The addition of a very small quantity of gelatine to baby’s food ensures complete 
digestion. Medical authorities recommend the giving of 2 teaspoonfuls of this mixture 
just before each feeding period: — 1 saltspoonful gelatine, i cup (4, pint) boiling water. 
Kor children 9 to 32 montlie odd, allow 7 1 teaspoonful of gelatine to every pint of milk 
in the day’s supply. Deft over foods of all descriptions, such as meat, vegetables, fruit, 
and cake can be used and made into the tastiest of dishes by adding gelatine, and th\» 
housewife will find it invaluable, in that these dishes can be prepared any time ami 
set aside until required. Fruit juices can be used for cake fillings, allowing one dessert- 
spoon of gelatine dissolved in a little hot water, then stirred into one cup of juice*, 
then set in a cake tin to fit the cake. When set, turn out and place between the layers 
of cake. Either lemon juice or a pinch of citric acid brings out the full flavor of the 
ingredients. Gelatine has no flavor, so add flavorings very carefully. A good plan is 
to taste the dish as it is flavored. Fruit should be stewed and flavored, the juice strained 
off, and measured by the cupful or half pint, and if necessary water may be added to 
make the measure level. Always allow one dessertspoonful of gelatine to every half* 
pint of liquid, dissolve thoroughly in a little of the hot liquid, then add to the remainder 
of the fruit juice and mix well together, set aside and when beginning to thicken, add 
the fruit. When making a larger mould, care must be taken to see that the first 
layer is set before pouring in the next — if several colored jellies or fruits are used — 
to have three or four layers when turned out. Spices and curry for flavoring meat dishes 
are best sprinkled very lightly among the slices as they are being placed in the mould. 
Food is judged by flavor; no matter how good food is, if its taste is not pleasant, it will 
never be acceptable, A clear, well-flavored jelly is best for setting salads or vegetables; 
tiny individual moulds or eggeups are found the most effective to set these in. Salads 
served in this way are very attractive. Beetroot in jelly preserves all the delicate flavor 
of the vegetable, and none of its juice is lost, for it surrounds the slices and cubes in 
the form of a jelly. Gelatine is used in a great variety of home-made sweets. It Is 
useful as a thickening for soup and gravy. It is nourishing and enriches these liquids. 
It is also an excellent substitute for the whites of eggs in cake mixture. Eggs are 
often scarce, however, the cake still preserves its feathery texture by the addition of a 
dessertspoon of gelatine dissolved in n little hot water, then whipped to a stiff froth 
and beaten lightly into the mixture. 
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Recipes. — Sheep's Tongue Shapes: 2 dessertspoon ful» gelatine, 3 sheep's tongues, 
pepper, and salt, 2 cups stock. Boil tongues until tender, skin and slice finely. Arrange 
nicely in round cake tin. Fill tin with slices, then dissolve gelatine in clear hot stock, 
add pepper and salt, pour over tongues, and allow to set. Turn out and garnish with 
shredded lettuce, sliced tomato, and parsley. Fruit Filling : 1 dessertspoon gelatine, 
| cup hot water, 2 dessertspoons sugar, slices of fruit, peaches or bananas, lemon 
essence. Dissolve gelatine and sugar in hot water and add flavoring. Pour into a 
sandwich tin and arrange slices of fruit. When set, carefully turn out on to a layer 
of cake and cover. Cream may be first spread over. Carrington Mould : 3$ dessertspoons 
gelatine, small tin peaches, 4 dessertspoons sugar, 2 cups (1 pint) water, juice of a 
lemon, 1 cup milk, vanilla, cochineal. Direction * . — For first layer: Strain juice from 
peaches, add water, lemon juice 3 dessertspoons, and 2J dessertspoons gelatine. Place 
all in a saucepan on the fire, stir until gelatine is dissolved, pour a little into a round 
cake tin, and arrange thinly sliced peaches, pour in a little more jelly, then allow to 
set. The jelly left over will be required for the third layer. For second layer: Add 
sugar and essence to the milk and stir until the sugar is dissolved. Dissolve 1 dessert- 
spoon of gelatine in a little hot water and when nearly cool mix into the cold milk 
and pour on to the peach layer. For third layer: Take remaining jelly from No. 1 
and remelt if it has set, add a little cochineal, and when blame mange is firm, pour on 
the red jelly and allow to set. Turn out on a flat glass dish. 


WASLEYGJ. 

December 4th. — Present: 28 members and five visitors. 

Bister Machiel, of Gawler, spoke on “Nursing and her Experiences at Ooduadatta 
while Serving on the Inland Mission.*' Questions submitted through the Question Box 
were: — “What causes a sponge to fall after being taken from the oven?" Answer—* 
Oven too hot. "What will take transfer lines that are not covered out of linen?" 
Answer — Glycerine. “Should tomatoes be watered in a trench or sprinkled?" Answer 
— 'Through a trench mainly, but sprinkled occasionally to keep the foliage clear of insects. 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Wilson.) 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

Meeting held September 5th. Present: 11 members. The meeting was devoted to 
consideration of the Congress agenda and Crop and Pasture Competitions. (Secretary, 
Mr. T. Earl.) 


KONGORONG. 

Ten members were present at a meeting on September 8th. Mr. A. S. Dixon read a 
paper dealing with "Luug Worms in Sheep," and a good discussion took place. 

A further meeting was held on October 8th. Nine members were present. 

Dairying on Small Farm 8 was the subject of the following paper read by Mr. W. H. 
Downes (District Dairy Instructor) : — At the present time, in view of the general 
financial depression existing in Australia, and as a direct consequence the low prioee 
received for most classes of primary products, it would appear advisable for farmers 
to seriously consider turning their attention to something more remunerative and offering 
more reward for their labor. Dairying as an alternative lias been suggested by those 
in a position to know in those districts which are suitable, as it appears to be the one 
industry which lias been least affected by decreases in market values. During past 
seasons the Paterson scheme has in a large measure been responsible for the general 
stability of this industry, and the good prices received in Australia for dairy produce 
can be directly attributed to its operation. Without it. dairying generally would have 
.assumed a much less healthy aspect, for instead of the supplier receiving Is. 8d. to 
Is. lOd. per lb. for butterfat, he would have had to be content vritli Is. Td. to Is. 3d. 
per lb., or in other words, I.ondon parity price. Be that as it may, dairying still offers 
fair opportunities to the man so inclined to take it up seriously, and certainly appears 
to be the most favorable avenue to assist many South-Eastern farmers in making good 
on the land. T could quote numerous instances where the keeping of cows has proved 
the salvation or mainstay of hosts of farmers, who had they relied solely on other 
farming pursuits for their livelihood, would have assuredly goiie^ under. Although there 
are some disadvantages connected with dairying, due to its being an all-weather occu- 
pation. necessitating constant attention, and possibly early and late hours, there are 
several redeeming features that should not be overlooked, and possibly outweigh anv of 
the so-cnlTed hardships it involves. These could be briefly enumerated as follows:— m Tt 
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provides a regular and constant income, which may be the means of fijuuieiug farm 
operations, &c., until such time as the main cheque is available; (2) the busiest time of 
its operation can be regulated so as to interfere as little as possible with other fanning 
practices; (3) it provides a ready means of utilising on the farm fodders that might 
otherwise bo considered useless or of little commercial value; (4) the by-products, such 
as skim milk, are available for the purpose of rearing young stock, such as calves and 
pigs; (5) the manure when conserved and applied to the land is most beneficial in main- 
taining soil fertility. Advantages Gained by Enlarging the Herd , — Many farmers who 
at present keep only a few cows would l>e well advised to increase their stock to the 
largest number possible to be kept with convenience. Usually the keeping of a few cows 
means that only a small quantity of cream is available, and, iu consequence, delay in the 
delivery to the factory. In some cases the cream may be kept bo long as to seriously 
affect its quality, and being of low grade, the supplier lias to be content with correspond- 
ingly low prices. By having a larger herd, the supplier should almost invariably secure 
top prices, because having more cream to deliver, it will be seat more frequently, and 
in this way be much improved in quality. Apart from a quality point of view, there is 
no doubt that immediately a certain line of business is found to pay, and as a conse- 
quence is enlarged or further developed, it usually receives more care and attention to 
detail than was previously the case. Profits from Dairying * — Before discussing details 
and figures connected with the actual profits from dairy cows, it might be as well to 
mention certain essentials which may mean either success or failure. The intending 
dairyfarmer might wiell ask himself the question, In what way and by what improved 
imethods can I hope to make a success of dairying? This very reasonable question can 
be answered as follows: — (1) By securing good stock in the first place, improving the 
quality and production of the existing animals, and culling out the |>oor producers; 
(2) by feeding consistently, intelligently, and economically; (3) by careful attention 
to the treatment and management of the herd; (4) by the proj>er care of dairy produce 
on the farm. Mach of the foregoing suggestions will be dealt with in tlieir order. (1) It 
is not intended to suggest that the fanner should invest in a pure bred herd. Such a pro- 
cedure would entail a heavy outlay that would probably be beyond his means. He 
should, however, endeavor to secure a pure bred bull, with which his existing stock can 
be greatly improved until eventually the animals reach the standard well bred grades, 
it is a well-known fact that milk or butterfat production is a hereditary characteristic, 
readily transferable to the young. Animals which have been bred from high producers, 
with this object always in view, should l>e almost invariably superior to those raised 
from common stock, with no special claims to breeding or production. Therefore, by 
introducing into the herd a pure l*red bull, descended from a noted line of ancestors, 
a general improvement should be noticed in young stock, from both quality and produc- 
tion standpoints. This, generally, is the most economically method of herd improvement, 
particularly in this State, where a subsidy scheme for pure bred bulls exists. Under this 
scheme, any purchaser of a pure bred bull that is eligible is entitled to a refund of 
GO per cent, of the purchase price. These bulls are of the right ago for work (10 months 
to five years), and, besides carrying a health certificate to say they are free from tuber- 
culosis, are the progeny of dams that have passed the butterfat stand awl for their age. 
This scheme, undoubtedly a generous one, should appeal to anyone who seriously con- 
templates improving their existing herd. Proper culling of stock by herdowners who 
are not members of a testing association will be a problem unless they decide to do their 
own testing. This should not be & difficult matter to the progressive man, and the small 
cost of the necessary equipment might easily be saved during the first year. Testing 
should be done regularly once monthly and full records of each cow’s production kept 
for reference purposes. (2) The feeding of stock is equally important, as it is prac- 
tically useless possessing good stock if 1 they have not the wherewithal to produce abun- 
dantly. Although dry feeds, such as chaff and grain, will supply the bodily requirements 
of dairy stock, and in this w r ay augment milk production, there is nothing to equal 
green fodder of the right kind. This need may be supplied in two ways. («) By 
sowing down suitable pasture grasses and clovers which, when regularly top dressed, 
will yield an abundance of luxuriant fodder. Rucli growth will eventually choke out the 
valueless plants and weeds. It may be profitable to clow? up a section of the gracing 
area periodically for grass hay. This ranks high as a fodder for milch cows, and will 
prove very acceptable at times when there occurs a scarcity, (b) By supplementing the 
pastures with suitable crops which, if planted in rotation, will provide a regular supply 
of fodder. These may be either cut and carted out to the stock, or grazed, but the 
latter method, though involving less labor and time, is usually more wasteful. In dis- 
tricts where dairying is extensively carried on, it is generally the practice to sow more 
crops than are immediately required for feeding in the green state. The balance of 
these are usually placed in some form of silo and fed later on as ensilage. In crops so 
treated, almost the whole of the succulence is retained, ami harsh or spiny plants, such 
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m thistles, are softened in tine process and made palatable. There is a large range of 
fodders suitable as green feed for dairy cows. These include such crops &b lucerne, 
maize, sorghum, Sudan grass, cereals, peas, and certain root crops. Lucerne, “the king 
of fodders, ’ 9 is one of the most useful if it can be grown in the district. It can be suc- 
cessfully grown without irrigation in districts with only a 20in. rainfall, and as a fodder 
crop has many points to recommend it: — (a) It is a profitable crop, and should con- 
siderably enhance the carrying capacity and land value of holdings, (&) Generally 
speaking, it excels most other crops in yield per acre and feeding value. ( c ) Its ability 
as a drought resistor and soil enricheT are well known, (d) It can be utilised in 
various ways — in its green state, either by cutting or grazing or converted into hay or 
silage, (e) The continual cutting of the crop helps to minimise the weed menace. (/) In 
comparison to its yield and fodder value, the cultivation and harvest costs are not exces- 
sive . r (g) It is eminently suited to the feeding of all classes of farm stock, viz., cattle, 
horses, sheep, pigs, poultry, (h) The fire risks ever present in the case of ripe cereal 
crops, either standing or in stacks, are almost eliminated whan lucerne is the chief forage 
crop grown an the farm, (i) Being a perennial, lucerne should not require replanting 
for a number of years, particularly if careful harvesting and cultivation methods have 
been employed. (3) Treatment and Management of the Herd. — The cow is an animal 
of regular habit, and responds favorably to such treatment. This means that the hours 
of milking should be as regular as possible, for there is probably nothing 

that reduces a cow’s production more quickly than through being milked early 

one day and late the next. It is reasonable also to expect that cows will respond better 
when the milking hours are as equally placed as possible, i.e., as nearly approaching 
12-hour intervals as convenient. Excitement, fright, or rushing about are not conducive 
to milk secretion; for this reason cows at all times should be carefully treated and dogs 
kept out of the eowyard. When cows are within three months of calving, they should 
be dried off and turned out to rest quietly in a suitable paddock away from the main 
herd. This should be large enough to permit of exercise and so situated that the animals 
are continually under observation. Hearing the Calves . — On small farms it may be 
inconvenient and hardly advisable to rear all the calves which are l>orn. The fanner 

as far as he is capable will then have t-o select only the best calves for this purpose. 

Their healthy development will depend very largely on the treatment they receive and 
the feeding method employed. Newly-born calves, after removal from their mother, 
should receive the mother’s milk (lOlbs. daily) for the first week, or, failing this, as in 
the case of the death of the cow, add the white of an egg to each feed. During the 
second and third weeks whole milk will be sufficient, and the quantity increased to about 
121bs. daily. In the fourth w*eek a gradual change may be made in tjie milk diet by 
breaking down the whole milk with increasing quantities of skim milk, so that by the 
end of this week the calf is on a ration consisting entirely of skim milk. It* will now be 
necessary to replace the but ter fat removed with a suitable substitute. Boiled linseed 
meal is recognised as being ideal for the purpose, added at the rate of half a pint of 
the porridge to each feed. Calves should receive milk ration till five or six months old ; 
they can then be weaned and turned out to fend for themselves. In connection with calf 
feeding, it is most important to note that all milk should be fed at the correct temperature, 
i.e., blood heat, and be in sweet, fresh condition. Never vary from the regular quantity 
suddenly or appreciably, as calves allowed to overgorge will become victims of digestive 
troubles that may be infectious and frequently prove fatal. (4) Care and Treatment of 
Dairy Produce . — Although this item, has been mentioned last, it does not signify that it 
Ib the least important. On the whole the climate of the South-East is very favorable in 
assisting the keeping qualities of cream, but unfortunately many suppliers place too 
much reliance in weather conditions, so that during warm spells cream quality often 
suffers, either through being* held too long on the farm or some other form of neglect. 
The losses incurred through low quality cream may seem only slight, but if allowed to 
continue soon mount up, and might easily have been avoided if the cream had received 
reasonable care in the first place. The causes of low' quality cream may be briefly 
enumerated as follows: — (1) Faults in the milking methods; (2) carelessness or neglect 
in connection with separating; (3) an unsuitable test for the existing conditions; 
(4) wrong treatment of cream after separating; (5) faults in the method of transport. 
Suggestions for correcting the above troubles are as follows: — Wash all cows’ udders 
and teats prior to milking, and wee that the milkers themselves are cleanly attired, with 
clean hands. The milking buckets. &<*., should be kept scrupulously clean, and milk 
properly strained. The dairy buildings and surroundings should be well drained, clean, 
and free from objectionable smells. The separator should be taken apart after each 
skimming and the parts thoroughly cleaned and scalded. The butter fat test of cream 
should not be allowed to go to extremes, either too high or too low. For summer months, 
a test of 42 per cent, to 45 per cent, is recommended and for winter 38 per cent, to 
40 per cent. Stir all cream regularly, and cool if possible during the summer months. 
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Stirring will tend to remove any gases developing in tine cream and create an even 
ripening, whilst cooling will considerably retard any fermentation. Never mix warm and 
cold cream together, as the latent germ life in the latter will immediately assume activity 
under the more favorable conditions of temperature thus produced. AH cream should be 
stored, in suitably tinned or enamelled containers, in a well ventilated room where the 
atmosphere is cool and pure. Transport is not always under the farmers 1 control, and 
in some cases difficulties or delay in transit may be responsible for inferior quality, as 
cream deteriorates rapidly when closed up for any length of time. Particularly is this 
the case in hot weather when, cream may become exposed to direct heat while in the can. 
The supplier can at least see that the cream is forwarded as regularly as possible, and, 
if delivering it himself, should endeavor to keep the cans shaded from the sun. Actual 
Ketuma from Dairy Cow a . — The average production of butterfat per cow in South Aus- 
tralia is estimated at 160Jbs. per annum — a rather low figure. As there are a good many 
officially tested herds in the State that would practically double this figure, it naturally 
follows that, there are also many remarkably poor producers. A conservative average 
for a good herd would be 240ibs. of butterfat per head. Estimating the value of butter- 
fat all the year round at Is. 6d. per lb., a cow should bring in approximately £18. In 
addition, there is the value of her calf and any surplus skim milk, but these items can 
be reasonably offset against the actual costs and working expense** of dairying. On 
high-class dairying laud it might take two acres to run a cow, when the profit would 
be £9 or more per acre, but even on lesser land, if it took three acres per head, the 
return per acre would be £6. In conclusion, dairying should prove a profitable propo- 
sition in many parts of the South-East on suitable land, as the rainfall is generally 
fairly sure. Returns from dairying are regular and frequent, and there is possibly no 
other animal that returns more per acre in the closer settled districts of the world than 
the dairy cow. (Secretary, Mr. S. Johnson.) 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

Fifteen members and four visitors attended the meting held on August loth, which 
took the form of a visit of inspection of the Kvbybolite Experimental Farm. (Secretary, 
Mr. F. Martin.) 


RENDELRHAM. 

A report of the proceedings of the Annual Congress was given at the meeting held on 
October 4th by the delegates who represented the Branch at the various sessions. 
Twelve members and five visitors were present. (Secretary, Mr. F. White.) 

T1NTJNARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.51in.). 

September 27th. — Present: Eight members. 

Lucerne Growing whs the subject of a paper by Mr. T). O’Dea. Mr. O’Dea had 
grown lucerne for several years, and had 250 acres established on country of a sandy 
nature with a close subsoil and with water from oft. to 7ft. from the surface. The 
best method of sowing was to seed with a cover crop of oats or wheat, first sowing 
cats with OOlbs. of suj>er and then cross sowing — without the discs of the drill — with 
Jibs, of lucerne and another 30 lbs. of super. The object was to sow as shallow as 
possible and yet cover the lucerne on a firm seed bed. It was very beneficial to spring- 
tooth the established plots, and if there was enough grass to carry a fire, burning 
improved the growth. Lucerne was most profitable when cut for hay and fed with 
oaten or wheaten hay, thus making a balanced ration. As much as three tons per 
acre a year had been cut on his property. When feeding it was best to feed down quickly 
and hard, and to work the plots in rotation. 

The Meeting on October 18th was held at the homestead of Messrs. McTvor Bros. 
It was attended by six members and five visitors, who made an inspection of the crops 
and pastures on the property. 

The annual meeting was held on November 29th, 1.1 members being present. The 
annual report was read by the lion. Secretary (Mr. B. Fotheringhain), and officers 
were elected for the year. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD. > 

APPILA-YARROWIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.f»9in.). 

October 3rd. — Present: 14 members. 

New Hints for the Farmer. — The Chairman tabled a coupling for horses. One end 
of the coupling had a spring clip made out of hoopiron; about lOin. of material was 
used, the clip being about 4in. long. On the clip was a link with a lip cut mvay, s<* 
that it would not cut the leather. The leather was adjustable to various lengths. 
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On© member said that a blower for a forge could be made from a separator; another 
member said an old winnower also made a good blower. How to Moke Belt Dressing,— 
Hold a tyre tube over a flame; every particle must drip. Do not allow pieces of tube 
to bum off and not melt. Allow the particles to drip into a pail of water. Later 
pour off water and bottle the melted tube and use as required. Plough Grease, — Melt 
tallow and mix with a little used crank case oil from a car and a little resin. The 
resin keeps the grease from runniug off the axle when warm. On no account allow the 
axle 'to become dry. Brooder for Chickens from Incubator , — Enclose a small space* 
leaving an opening for chicks to enter; cover space with a sheet of iron or as much 
as required, leaving enough room for chicks to get under iron. On the iron place 
stable manure, a fair quantity. Stable manure put on a dead beast and then set 
alight will entirely burn same, giving little smell, little smoke, and no flame. (Secretary, 
Mr. E. Wurst.) 


MOROHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

September 12th. — Present: 15 members. 

Mi*. A. Piggott read the following paper entitled * ‘ Cows, Feed and Breed”: — “In 
the keeping of dairy cows, feed is of more importance than breed. No other farm animal 
requires as much attention, so far as feeding is concerned, than the cow, producing as 
she does an enormous weight of milk during her lactation period. Consequently she must 
be well fed at all times to obtain the best results. In this district, cocky chaff could 
be used as a roughage, and with the addition of bran and crushed oats, makes reason 
ably good feed. Where mangers are not erected in front of the bails, the chaff should 
be fed out of nosebags to prevent waste. A stubble paddock should also be sown earlv 
with a mixture of oats and rye for green feed. Although feed is of such importance, it 
will be well to begin with as pure a strain as possible of the desired breed. If not pure- 
bred cows, at least a pure bred bull should be used. The Dairy Cattle Improvement Act 
has done much to improve the class of cattle in this State, and more advantage should 
be taken of the subsidy in the purchase of pure-bred bulls, the bull being equal to 50 
per cent, of the herd. Many farmers have the mistaken idea that pure bred cattle are 
more delicate than mongrels. The mongrel, or scrub bull, as he is commonly called, is 
the dearest bull in the world, and the greatest menace to progressive and profitable dairy 
farming. The breed to be kept is a matter of choice, there being good milking strains 
in many breeds. If milk is required, the Friesian could be recommended; if for cream 
production alone, the Jersey would probably take pride of place. In a mixed farming 
district dual purpose cattle would be the better proposition, and for that purpose the 
Milking Shorthorn is hard bo beat. There are good milking strains of them, they are 
exceptionally hardy, and are reasonably good for beef purposes. The calves sell well as 
vealers, or in normal seasons can be kept to fatten as steers. This State imports annually 
from other parts of the Commonwealth £200,000 to £400,000 worth of butter. The facts 
are that owing to the easier manner in which an income from cereals or wool was 
obtained and the less labor necessary, producers turned more attention to sheep and 
wheat growing, and in consequence dairying has languished for many years. In the 
year 1924 the number of cows in this State was 145,000, while in 1929 there were barely 
100,000. The return from the herd is practically continuous throughout the year. When 
it is remembered that the cash returns from the factories are sent fortnightly to the* 
producers and the money is thus quickly turned into circulation with immediate benefit 
to the State as a whole, the need for dairying is apparent. By experiments carried out 
in other parts of the world it has been found that growing children require at least one 
pint of milk per day. We seldom realise the benefit the cow is to us. Of all the 
animal friends of man, the cow is the greatest. If, as you are about to sit dow*n to the 
midday meal, 1 might remove from your table what the cow has helped to place thereon, 
X would take the •cup of milk waiting at baby ’s chair, the cream, cheese, butter, custard 
pie, cream biscuits, steak, roast of beef, and leave you to make a meal of potatoes, pickles, 
and i>epper. There is not a thing from nose to tail that is not made use of by man. 
We use the cow’s horns to make combs, her skin upon our feet, her hoofs make glue, her 
tail makes soup. She gives milk and cream, &c,, and her flesh is the greatest meat of 
the nation. No other animal works for man both by day and by night. By day she 
gathers food and at night converts it into the things of which* I speak.” Messrs. Lille 
crape, McOallum, Lang, and Tilbrook took part in the discussion which followed. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. McOallum.) 

WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

September 29th. — Present: 10 members. 

In the course of a paper, “Care of Farm Machinery, ” Mr. J. Crocker said that 
flew people realised the enormous sums spent annually by farmers in the purchase of 
machinery. The <plant required for the working of an average wheat farm cost from 
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£500 to £750. The depreciation on machinery — frequently an high as 20 per cent. — 
was a very heavy charge upon production costs. The very high rate of depreciation 
was usually due to the careless use of implements, and costs of production could be 
reduced by bestowing a greater amount of care upon tools and implements. It was 
obvious that if machines were housed and kept in a better state of repair they would 
last much longer and do more efficient work. The saving of £25 in depreciation for 
one year was equivalent to a saving of 2d. per bushel in the production of 3,000bush, 
of wheat. Three important points in the care of farm machinery were housing, 
repairing, and painting. A machine which was kept running when badly adjusted or 
when in a bad state of repair could not perform efficient service, and the ^ate of 
depreciation would be increased, because the wear and tear upon all parts of the 
implement was increased. Repairs should bo made systematically and at times when 
there was no urgent productive work to be done. Nothing added so much to the 
appearance of a vehicle or an implement as a good coat of paint, though of greater 
importance than the appearance was the fact that paint was an excellent preservative. 
It filled the pores of woodwork, enabling it to resist the influences of air and moisture,, 
and it protected metal from rust. A good discussion followed. Delegates to the 
Annual Congress gave a report of the proceedings of the Congress. 

At a meeting on October 27th, which was attended by 10 members, Mr. J. F. Funis 
read a paper, “Possibilities of Reducing Costs of Production.” lie said it was 
difficult to see how costs of production could be reduced except by increased production 
per acre and more efficient farming practices. He stressed the importance of every 
farmer conducting Some method of bookkeeping to enable him to find out which lines 
were paying best. To make the best use of their holdings they must go in for mixed 
farming. Hheep were a valuable assot. They cleaned up the fallow and weeds and 
fertilised the soil. A short discussion followed. 

Meeting held November 25th. Present: Seven members. Mr. T. F. Orrock read a 
paper on the use of fodders, in which he said farmers in their portion of the State were, 
unfortunately, still experiencing an abnormal run of bad seasons, and would have 
to make the utmost use of limited fodder supplies. Every farmer should make pro- 
vision to the best of his ability to conserve as much “cocky chaff'” as possible. From 
expwionces of last season, he found that all chaff and straw that went through a 
header was of considerable value. Stock preferred the rougher straw to the chaff. 
To get the most use from that rough type of feed it paid to damp it, and a little 
molasses would make it more palatable. Tin best method to make wheaten chaff go 
further was to add corn, and for that purpose he preferred pollard. However, as they 
had to consider also the cheapest method of feeding corn, crushed grain would be 
cheaper and almost as good. If it was not convenient to crush the grain, the best 
method was to thoroughly soften the grain by soaking it. It could then be used with 
the dampened chaff and would be less likely to cause sickness in stock. Barley could 
also be used in the same way. If it were well soaked that would lessen the danger 
of having it growing all over the fields. Most members had cut a little hay, and he 
thought it would l»e a good idea to include a small ration of hay ocassionaJly — atj 
regular times — to help keep the horses in better health. For conserving fodder when 
seasons returned to normal rainfall, he advocated, in addition to cutting a stack of 
hav, cutting a stack which could )o headed fir giain, and would provide a stack of 
valuable straw. Cocky chaff should also be saved. During the next year, or so soon 
ns one <could afford the time and labor, he advised making a pit for ensilage. A pit 
flfift. x 21ft. x fl ft. deep would hold about 100 tons. The method had proved quite 
successful, and all realised the value even one such pit would be in times such as they 
were now experiencing. An excellent discussion followed. Mr. J. Burns did not believe 
in damping the feed, but preferred feeding dry and mixing whole wheat into the feed. 
Wien using cocky chaff or straw only, he added wheat at the rate of jbush. per feed 
for eight horses. His team did all the w'ork on that ration and held their condition. He 
considered that it was by far the cheapest method of feeding a team. Mr. G. Gregurke 
always used a fair amount of molasses when feeding cocky chaff or straw' to horses, 
mixing a little pollard with it in preference to wheat. Mr. J. .Crocker preferred feeding 
either oats or bran with cocky chaff undamped. Tie considered that chaff carriers 
should never be taken off the harvesters even in years of plenty, because they served a 
twofold purpose, saving fodder and gathering weed seeds. Mr. L. Jasper favored 
the stripper instead of the harvester during lean years, because more cocky chaff was 
gathered and it was of a better quality than harvester or header chaff. For several 
years he had fed mostly straw and cocky chaff, and had found boiled wheat suitable 
for mixing with it, though it should not be fed sour. Mr. E. Roocke preferred feeding, 
where possible, hay chaff in conjunction with cocky chaff, mixing it with molasses 
diluted in water and adding either half each of bran and pollard, or else crushed 
wheat at the rate of one-third of a kerosene tin per feed for 12 horses. When feeding 
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on cocky clmfF only, he used boiled wheat at the rate of one kerosene tin per 12 horses 
daily, chaff allowance being a wheat bag full per horse per day. If the chaff was of 
reasonable quality, (the horse did well on that lation. (Secretary, Mr. E. Rocke. ) 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.63in.). 

On September 23rd Mr. 0. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave a w t oo! classing 
demonstration in Mr. 11. Hampel’s shearing shed. In the evening Mr. Goddard spoke 
on the subject, “Sheep and Wool for the Farmer . f 9 Present: 27 members. (Secretary, 
Mr. II. Stevens, Terka.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.; 

EVERARI) EAST. 

The monthly meeting was hold on September 6th. There was an attendance of 13 
members. A paper was read by Mr. A. Ilentschke on cultivation of fallow and stubble 
land. In the discussion members wore of the opinion that in their district fallow 
should only be harrowed after summer rains, and that nothing was gained by 
cultivating weed-free dry stubble before solving. 

At a further meeting hold on October 8th there was an attendance of 10 members 
Mr. 0. Hughes gave a report of the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mr. F. Hughes, 
Blvth.) 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16.40in.). 

At the meeting of the Branch held on September 19th Rev. Geddes White delivered 
an instructive address, illustrated with lantern slides, “The Nile of Australia/' 
(Secretary, Mr. F. Chick.) 

KOOLUNGA (Average annual lainfall, 15..j2in.). 

Mr. H. Spencer presided over an attendance of 12 members. An interesting report 
of the Annual Congress was given by Mr. G. Pedler. (Secretary, Mr. E. LePago.) 

MURRAYTOWN. 

August 9th, 1930. — Present; 13 members. 

Economy on the Farm. — Mr. F. Borgas read the following paper: — “With the 
present low' prices of farm products, the farmer has to practise economy wherever 
possible. Farm Machine rtf . — Where the ground is not too rough and hilly, large 
machines should be used. The work can be done in less time, wages are reduced, and 
there will be very little difference in the upkeep than of n smaller machine. On small 
holdings the farmer has to Btudy economy in the way of conservation of foddelr for 
stock, because lie generally sows and reaps as much land as possible to be able to pay 
expenses and make a little profit. Most fanners only cut enough hay to see them 
through the year, and when drought years are experienced are short of lmy before the 
end of the year. Every farmer should have a cocky chaff carrier on his machine when 
reaping. If one has a few good heaps of cocky chaff as a stand-by, it will save much 
worry and expense when feeding stock m dry periods. One or two good straw stacks 
should also be made. They are good feed and provide shelter for stock m winter. I 
do not favor tipping tlio cocky chaff in small heaps about the paddock when reaping. 
If the chaff is dropped at one comer of the piece or wherever the wheat heap is made, 
it can always be made into a Large heap and the quantity spoilt in case of rain before* 
carting is commenced will be i educed to a minimum. A well equipped blacksmith shop 
is also necessary. No matter how careful one may be, breakages occur, and if the 
farmer lias a blacksmith shop he can do most repairs promptly and satisfactorily. In 
this way much expense and valuable time will be saved; but he should not undertake 
jobs that he is not capable of doing. The saddler ’s account can In* reduced if a side of 
leather and a few copper rivets are kept on hand fftr repairing leather work. All 
leather harness should be oiled or greased at least once or twice a year. This will 
preserve the leather when it is exposed to the weather. Neatsfoot oil is a good leather 
softener, but is rather expensive. Crank case oil drained from cars or tractors has the 
desired effect and is not so expensive. Super bags should be thrown in a water hole 
soon after seeding, and allowed to soak for a few days. They should then be hung up 
to dry, when they can be used for oats, barley, and seed wheat. Old galvanized tanks 
ftioiiM be cemented inside and outside, and they will still bo of considerable service, 
tofew sheep are also very profitable on the farm. They supply the house with mutton 
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and help to pay the bills with wool and skins. It will be more profitable if farmers 
keep a few good cows, instead of a herd of wasters. Pigs should also be kept in con- 
junction with dairying. Many farmers do not realise the full value of pigs, and it is 
surprising that such a few farmers keep pigs. They help to provide the house with 
ham, bacon, lard, and sausages, and convert second-grade wheat and other waste into 
profit. Most farmers make a practice of selling all the grain they produce, even when, 
the price obtained for it is below production costs. It will be more profitable to dispose 
of some of the wheat in the form of fat pork. A few fowls can also be kept on the 
farm. They keep the house in eggs and help to reduce the store account. A circular 
saw and bench should also be kept handy to the engine; two men can then saw enough 
wood in half a day to keep the house going for 12 months. A saving can also be 
effected by devoting a small piece of land to a vegetable and fruit garden, providing 
sufficient water anti time to attend to it are available. It is also necessary for thoso 
in charge of the domestic duties of the farm to study and exercise economy. 

A further meeting was held on August 28th, when Mr. J. O. Hatter, District Dairy 
Instructor, gave an address, “Profitable Dairy Farming. ** (Secretary, Mr. E. Pitman.) 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Pitman, gave a resume of the 41st Annual Congress at 
the meeting held on October 4th. Present: six members. 

R BSD HILL ^Average annual rainfall, 10.fi.Hin.). 

At a meeting held on October 7th, attended by nine members, Mr. SM. M. Coffey 
delivered an address, “Our Present B'osition as Primary Producers/* and a discussion 
followed. 

The meeting held on February 3rd was devoted to harvest reports. Each of the 
seven members present gave a report on his harvest. (Secretary, Mr. 8. Pengilly. ) 

YANDIAH. 

Eighteen members attended the meeting held on September Pith, when Mr. E. L. 
Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Fodder Growing and 
Conservation. ** (Secretary, Mr. F. Jettner.) 


Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Meat Meal fop Pigs. 

Read Report of trials made by Prof. Perkins, Journal of Agriculture, 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, Box 573E, 

G.P.O., Adelaide. 

ALSO MANUFACTURED — 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT*) 

ALMA. 

Meeting held September 9th. Present: 12 members. Mr. W. C. Johnston (District 
Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, " Weeds and their Control. V (Secretary, 
Mr. E. Drescher.) 

The Annual Meeting was held on August 5th. The annual report was received and 
discussed. Present: nine members. 


BUCHANAN. 

Fourteen members and two visitors attended the meeting held on October 3rd, when 
the Secretary, Mr. L. Bell (Marrabel.) gave a report of the Annual Congress. 

CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.61in.). 

September 2nd. — Present: 23 members. 

Short papers were read by junior high school members on the subjects: “Lucerne 
Growing." by E. O ’Sliaughneasy ; "Summer Fodders," by L. Gilchrist; "Top Dress- 
ing," by T. Gill; and a milk testing demonstration by L. Walker and R. Smith. All 
were well received and freely discussed. 

At a meeting held on October 7th, with an attendance of 21 members, Messrs. J. 
Scales and H. Hicks gave a short report of the Annual Congress. Mr. J. B. Harris 
(Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address, "The Codlin Moth." Many questions 
were answered by Mr. Harris, and a good discussion followed. 

A further meeting was held on October 28th, with an attendance of 18 members. 
Messrs. C. Neate and P. H. Quirke gave papers on "Cincturing." 

Mr. C. Neate in his paper stated that before "cincturing," or "ringing," as the 
operation was more commonly known, the growing of the Zante currant was not a 
payable proposition. The setting of the fruit was light and the bunches most irregular. 
The practice was introduced by the late Mr. W. G. Grasbv, after his trip to Europe, 
and was carried out on the arms instead of on the trunk as at present. The object of 
4 1 cincturing" was to cause the berries or grapes to set more evenly, and this was 
brought about by checking the flow of elaborated sap back to the roots. The best time 
to carry out the operation was when about 50 per cent, of the caps had fallen from 
the flowers; the best setting and sample he had noticed was on the vines cinctured last, 
and now he was going to commence even later, that is when more than 50 per cent, of 
the caps had fallen. He drew attention to the fact that last year the bees had forced 
a large percentage of the caps off and he had started on three rows, and then stopped. 
The three rows cinctured early had irregular bunches and a poor sample. The speaker 
stated that a large percentage of the vines were over-cinctured, and this was the cause 
of poor growth; ill some cases where his vines had been attacked by black spot in the 
wound, lie had not cinctured for three years. Last year he had left the vines on sandy 
ground, and the returns were heavier and the samples better. These points went to 
show that the vine had to be studied according to the growth it was making and the 
seasonal conditions. The implements or tools which might be used were confined to 
two types, that of a piece of hoopiron made into the form of a saw, and the double 
knife. It was recommended to only use the saw on vines, say, 15 years and over, 
while the knife was the more suitable for younger vines. A clean cut one- sixteenth 
inch in width was best. The operation must be conducted most carefully. Many of the 
patent ringers were more suitable for the gum trees than vines. On examination of the 
older vines it would be found that the wound had healed only three-quarters of the way, 
or was only living by a few strips — these had been let go, mid after a few years had 
regained their strength. The cincturing should be kept os low as possible on the trunk 
to obtain as uniform a stem as possible; occasionally on a high trellis there was not 
enough foliage to shade the stem, and the bark in the sun did not heal, mostly on the 
west side. Under these conditions, the cincture could be made higher up. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Neate stressed the facts that the operation should he carrier! out with 
great care, and one should not be in too great a hurry to commence the work. 
The following paper was given by Mr. P. H. Quirke: — "Cincturing": Among the 
varieties of grape vines there are two which differ in many respects from the others. 
These are the "Zante Currants" of commerce, and the "Sultana." Both varieties are 
seedless, and in much demand in their dried form. In order that payable returns may 
be; obtained from vineyards planted with these vines, it has been found necessary to 
adopt artificial means of setting the fruit at the time of blossoming. The method used 
is referred to as “cincturing," or as it is more commonly called, "ringing." Cinctur- 
ing. consists of removing a strip of bark from the main stem of the vine. The strip of 
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bark removed varies in width according to the vigor of the vine, but usually does not 
exceed -one-eighth of an inch, and in most districts is not nearly so severe. The varia- 
tions are referred to as “heavy” and “light” cincturing. The ring of bark is taken 
out so as to completely encircle the main stem of the vine. Currant vines, and to a 
lesser degree, the Sultana, will throw off the majority of the berries on the vine unless 
the vine is cinctured, and the fruit from an uncinctured vine is usually small, and the* 
bunch of fruit straggly in appearance. The time to cincture is when the flowers are- 
from half to two-thirds open. There is a difference of opinion among growers as to the 
correct time, but careful testing has shown that it can be done too eariv am* too late, 
and the half-way line undoubtedly gives the best results. The young vine should be- 
cinctured for the first time on the oldest wood close to the ground. Th - reason for this; 
can be clearly seen when it is remembered that the cincture heals downwards, and during 
the time that the sap is retained above the cincture, considerable expansion takes place in 
the stem of the vine, and cincturing for the first few years close to the ground gives the 
vine a sturdy stem to carry the weight of fruit. Do not cincture the young wood 
unless absolutely necessary, the reason being that until the vine is eight or nine years 
old there is very little of the hard wood core in the stem of the vine, and unless extreme 
care is exercised, irreparable damage can be done to the young vine. When the vine- 
is about nine or ten years old, the cincture can be made in a more convenient position, 
but it is advisable to always cincture under last year’s cut, commonly referred to as 
“ ringing downwards.” Opinion is divided on this question, but when the question of 
healing comes into consideration, and it is remembered that the sap is retained above 
the cut and heals downwards, it will be understood that a badly healed cincture of last 
year can be covered over by the expansion of the vine above the cut. When treating 
a badly healed cincture, always make the cut at least 3in. under the old scar, because 
the bark under a bad cincture is very thin close to the scar, and the damage ean easily 
be increased by tearing. The tools most commonly in use are the single knife, saw, and 
double knife, with numerous other more or less effective instruments, nearly all of 
which have bean designed to speed up a tedious and very tiring practice. The single 
knife is used on the young vine for the first cincture, which consists of two single cuts 
about tin, apart. This practice, besides being almost entirely ineffective on vigorous 
voung vines, can la* positively murderous when done by careless hands. The slightest 
pressure forces the knife into the sapwood, and excessive “gumming” will be noticed, 
denoting a supreme effort on the part of the vine to repair the damage. Vines have been 
known to die off above the cut so great has been the damage. Another point against 
it i« if the knife should be tilted when making the cut, it will lift the bark. It 
needs very little thought to arrive at the result of this damage. The saw* is the cinctur- 
ing medium used by the majority of growers in the Clare district, and 1 say here from 
observation and practice, that no more devastating tool has ever been used to gain 
growers a livelihood. 1 readily admit that there are many old vineyards where no 
other tool can do the same work in so short a time, but in too many instances vines are 
being sacrificed on the altar of speed. The saw cut is certainly effective in setting the 
crop, but it is doing more to cut short the iives of vineyards than all the diseases in 
the currant growers’ calendar. If the saw is used to cincture the bark only, no great 
harm can result; but the damage is done by the heavy hand that restricts the ascending 
us well as the descending sap. “Heavier” and “light” cincturing is interpreted by 
the depth and not by the width of the cincture. The double knife, which takes out a 
strip of bark in one clean cut, is the tool which, in my opinion, does the most satisfactory 
work and compensates for the lack of speed. The double knife was in common use 
before misguided genius introduced the saw*, the main qualification of which is speed, 
and in the best interests of the currant industry the saw should be relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things, the exception being old vineyards that have knotty and 
gnarled vines, and even in these vineyards a single-bladed knife in conjunction with the 
double blade wall do much to overcome the obstacles met with. A clean cut wall always 
heal better than a ragged one, as is proved in tree pruning, when a larger cut is made 
w*ith the saw. If the cut is smoothed around the bark with a sharp knife, the wound 
will heal over much more rapidly than the bruised surface left by the saw. The vine 
is a very hardy example of plant life, but abuse of the practice of cincturing will sap 
its vitality, and soon render it unproductive and profitless. In these times when quality 
counts, it is necessary to study the currant industry from every angle, and everything 
that will improve our product should be carefully considered, and I am confident that 
cincturing plays a big part. Without the cincturing, the currant vine is useless, and 
the practice made the industry possible, and is therefore all-important, and worthy 
of the greatest care in application. Many questions were asked and experiences related- 
Mr. £. H. Mattner spoke of the use he had made of topping where he had to cover large 
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areas, and was “running late. M He had just taken off the tip of the shoots, not a 
large amount, with a knife, the topping had checked the vines enough to permit of the 
cincturing being carried out carefully, which he had found very essential. In some cases 
a second cincture had been carried out, but members suggested that the tipp$|ng or 
lightly topping the shoots would be worth while trying. Mr. L. Dux drew attention 
to the fact that many growers became too excited about cincturing, and as soon as the 
caps commenced to fall they Were anxious to start. He said it was better to let all 
the caps fall than to Worry about not being finished in time. He had found that he 
had the best results where the cincturing was carried out on the vines with the caps off. 

Meeting held December 2nd. Present: 13 members. A short report of the Con- 
ference at Angaston was given by Mr. H. Lawrence. Mr. J. O. Hatter (District Dairy 
Instructor) delivered an address on dairying. (Secretary, Mr. H. Ninnes.) 


MIXED FARMING IN THE LOWER NORTH. 


[ A paper read bp Mr. G. Buckby ( Wasleys ) at the Lyndoch Conference , February 


To conduct a mixed farm successfully, it is essential that all sections of the industry 
must be made to pay individually. The main items in our district are hay and wheat, 
and to get the best results from these crops, you must fallow the land as early as 
possible. June and July is the best time for winter fallow, and gives a far better 
chance of getting a good seed bed, especially in dry years. Fallow should always be 
worked well to keep weeds down and to prevent a crust from forming on the surface. 
It is very important that fallow' should be worked after every rain, particularly after 
Summer rains. When the fallow has been thoroughly prepared, select notliing but tin* 
choicest and purest of seed wheats, at the same time taking into consideration their 
suitability for the district. For best results, all oats or wheat should be sown not later 
than the month of May in the Wasleys district; later sowing nearly always shows a 
great reduction in yields, both for hay and wheat, and lias done so for over 50 years. 
Malting or Cape barley sown in June usually yields well, and would be too rank sown 
earlier. With regard to sowing of superphosphate, 1 strongly advise farmers never to 
sow less than lcwt.. of super to the acre with any crop. When the crop is ready, cut 
for hay or reap for corn, whichever pays the better, according to prices and yields; 
but, nine times out of ten, hay pays better than wheat in the Wasleys district, if one 
sells on the right market. Barley is not always payable with regard to price, but is 
very valuable for crop rotation. It is a crop that can always be reaped and obviates 
the necessity for cutting large quantities of hay, as in the case of oats us a change 
crop. Oats are the most essential and efficient change crop for building up the soil 
for wheat growing in our district. If we sow wheat on the same land two years in suc- 
cession, yields are definitely lower in the second wheat crop, and the difference in the 
crop can be seen right throughout the year. Indian Runner wheat is almost as good 
ns an oat crop in its soil-building qualities, but it is a hay wheat and does not, on the 
average, yield satisfactorily as a corn crop. 

Dairying . — The industry which holds second place on a mixed farm is dairying, com- 
bined with pig raising. The cow is a very profitable and productive animal if fed well 
and managed properly. A cow must have adequate shelter in winter from cold, bleak 
winds, or she will become unproductive, even with the best feeding. The cream produced 
is either made into butter or the cream sent to the factory, the by product in the form 
of separator milk can greatly assist in the feeding of pigs and saves feeding so much 
corn to them, w'hich usually is of greater value than separator milk. Milk is essential 
for sows with young pigs and they will not thrive satisfactorily without it. To cut down 
costs of pig raising, it is absolutely necessary that there should be small paddocks 
adjacent to the piggeries, these paddocks to be sown with Cape barley or lucerne. The 
green feed paddocks can be fed off in rotation and save a good deal of corn feeding. 
Green feed materially improves the health of the pig, as also does the exercise and 
freedom gained in the paddocks. Generally, the most profitable age at which to sell 
young pigs is froth six to 10 weeks whenever possible. I do not favor the keeping of 
pigs to be large enough for bacon, unless the necessary foodstuffs are very cheap at 
the time and the marketable prices very low. The cow can be very cheaply reared if 
natural feed is plentiful. If every heifer calf is reared, a herd of young cows can be 
* soon built up at very little cost, and the oldeT animals can be profitably sold when the 
young cows come into profit. In any case, the cow is an absolute necessity on the farm, 
even if only kept for home requirements — fresh milk and butter. 
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Sheep . — Sheep are an excellent side line on a farm to utilise feed that would be 
otherwise wasted, and in the farm sheep one has far cheaper meat than buying it from 
the butcher, provided good judgment is exercised in buying and selling of the farm 
flock. The sheep is very similar to the cow in that its numbers can soon be doubled 
if success is achieved with lamb raising. Wool usually is a fair price, and is one of 
Australia’s greatest wealth producing industries. The rearing of young horses will 
become a very lucrative branch of the farming industry, because there have not been so 
many young horses reared the last few years as previously, and tractors are wearing 
out and being replaced by horses in many parts of this State. These facts will tend 
to greatly increase the price of the good stamp of farm horse. 

Gardening . — Gardening is a very profitable side line which should be carried on by 
everyone who has a house and a little land around it. Various kinds of fruit trees 
and vines should be planted for usefulness and to beautify the home. Nearly every 
kind of vegetable can be grown here, and can be planted in rows underneath the fruit 
trees. At least three crops a year can be grown on the same ground if heavily dressed 
with farmyard manure and properly worked to keep a rich, deep loam. Much money 
can be saved if a farmer grows all his own vegetables, and more vegetables can be 
ased if grown in the home garden, because of the cheapness. The time required is very 
little to maintain a small home garden on a farm, and efforts in this direction will be 
amply repaid. A lawn and flower garden assist in beautifying the front of the home, 
and cost very little, but they improve the value of a home wonderfully. 

Poultry. — Geese, fowls, turkeys, ducks, and pigeons are a very good assistance towards 
making mixed farming pay. All poultry sells well throughout the year, and especially 
during the festive seasons. The income from eggs greatly assists in making things 
pay, and for many months of the year poultry live on corn about the farm that would 
otherwise be wasted. Chicken raising can be carried on to advantage if managed 
properly. Lucerne is a very valuable food for poultry and is almost a necessity. I 
maintain that the farmer who carries on mixed farming thoroughly will be in a better 
position always than the man who just grows hay and wheat and perliaps keeps a few' 
sheep. The mixed farmer can pay all his small debts throughout the year from his 
side line income, and in many cases has all his harvest money to bank at interest, 
provided he is not buying ridiculously expensive land. 


FARRELL \S FLAT. 

Meeting held September 26th. Present: 15 members The Secretary, Mr. A. Brown, 
addressed the meeting on the subject, * * The Value of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Bureau.” 

LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 23.58in.). 

Meeting held October 7th. Present: 19 members. Matters of local interest were 
discussed. 

At a meeting held on December 2nd, which was attended by 13 members, Mr. H. 
Kennedy gave a brief report of the proceedings of the Conference at Angaston. 

Twenty- three members attended a meeting on January 6th, when matters in con- 
nection with the Lower North Conference were discussed. 

A mooting held on February 3rd, with an attendance of 16 members was devoted to 
the same subject. (Secretary, Mr. J. llammat, Williarastown.) 


MODBURY. 

Fourteen members attended the meeting held on September 12th, when Mr. A. 
Edquist, of the Education Department, gave a milk testing demonstration. (Secretary. 
Mr. M. Murphy.) 


OWEN. 

Meeting held September 29th. Present: 10 members. Delegates tendered reports 
of the Annual Congress and papers referring to the world’s position of wheat and 
wheatgrowing were read and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bowyer.) 


PEjnvORTHAM. 

The meeting was held at Seven Hills and was attended by 22 members. Mr. J. B. 
Harris (District Horticultural Instructor) gave an address, “General Orchard Work.” 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Jenner.) 

RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.81in.). 

Meeting held October 6th. Present; six members. The meeting took the form of a 
Question Box evening. Several subjects were brought forward, and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. 0. Longbottom.) 
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ROSEDALE. 

Meeting held September 9th. Present: 11 members and two visitors. Mr. F. Wadd^ 
(Manager Turretiield Demonstration Farm) delivered an address, “ Topics of the Day.” 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Muegge, Sandy Creek.) 

SADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

September 5th., — Present: /12 members and three visitors. 

Conservation of Trees. — -Reading a paper on this subject, Mr. G. Friebe said it 
was a matter for regret that with the large number of trees k that were being cut 
down right through the country districts, very little was being done in the way 
•of replanting. Those engaged in the bee-keeping industry had already drawn atten- 
tion jto the harm that was likely to be done to the export trade in honey as a result 
of the cutting down of trees. It was admitted that on arable land trees had to 
give way to the cultivation of cereal and other crops, but on rough, hilly country, 
trees were too often ringbarked solely for the purpose of growing grass. He, urged 
farmers to give serious consideration to the planting of trees on their properties. 
They} would provide a source of revenue, for the beekeeper, give much needed shelter 
to stock in summer and winter, and furnish posts and firewood for the farm. Mr. 
JL. J. Burton read a paper, “The Wife's Bight to Pledge her Husband's Credit." 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell.) 

TRURO (Average annual rainfall, 20.21in.) 

September'! 8th. — Present: 14 members. * 

Sheep and Wool. — Mr. W. Scott, read the following paper: — “The most profitable 
sheep to' be kept in this district! is the Merino, and for the purpose of wool-growing 
Alone this breed stands above all others, especially so in dry districts. This district 
is also very ’ suitable for fat lamb raising, and should prove very profitable to farmers 
who keep 100 to 200 sheep. In raising fat lambs, a crossbred would bo the most 
profitable* Quicker returns are secured t by using a large-framed Merino ewe (three 
or four years old) with a Dorset Horn, Shropshire, or South Down ram. A point 
in fat lamb raising (is to get the lambs to market in a nice fresh condition. Wool 
growing and fat lambs are the two industries which should prove the most profitable 
in this (district. All the sheep, should be of good constitution and entirely suited 
to the district. There are many things the sheepowner should try and avoid, perhaps 
.the most important is overstocking, as no one can expect to g^?t the most out of 
the sheep /if they are half starved. It is far better to be on the safe side and always 
try and keep a little feed in the paddocks, then if a drought does come the sheep 
should be in good condition. Anyone knows that in bad times poor and half- 
starved sheep are not of much value. Dealing should also be avoided; a farmer 
Joses far too much valuable time in attending markets when he starts dealing, and 
very often shows very 'little profit after wasting much time. It is *a much better 
proposition to have a! permanent flock than to be always buying and selling. The 
best time for lambs is about April-May, and that means joining the rams with the 
ewes in the middle of November. When joining the rams the ewes should be in 
good condition, but not too fat, and on* very good feed if possible. The ram should 
be in strong, vigorous condition, but when using other than Merino it is very easy 
Xq have them too fat. Three, rams should be joined with 100 ewes and left jf or six 
to eight weeks, and {it is a good plan to jyard them occasionally. About a month 
before lambing ewes should be crutched. If breeding crossbred lambs, the ewes 
need more attention at lambing time and should be watched closely, otherwise ewes 
as well as lambs may* be lost. Young ewes have trouble in lambing to the bigger 
framed rams. Lambs {should be tailed at about four to six weeks old. I have always 
used the searing iron, and consider it the better way; when the tails are cut off 
the lambs lose a considerable amount of blood, which checks their growth for a 
time. Instruments used in tailing and ear marking should be disinfected — a solution 
of 5 per cent, ordinary washing soda used hot is quite a good disinfectant. Shearing, 
where possible, should be done about the same time each year. A couple of weeks 
before shearing all sheep should be got in and all dirty and draggy ones crutched. 
Branding should always be done neatly, and the brand always put on the right place. 
A line of sheep well branded in|a sale yard are much more attractive to a buyer. 
The correct time for dipping is about six weeks after shearing. Wool . — Good wool 
should show plenty of ,« character, it should possess a good oven crimp, and be well 
developed, which indicates good breeding. Condition * also pays an important 
part, in wool classing. This refers to the state of wool, whether it has 
grease or yolk in it. This wool is termed heavy condition, while wool with little 
or no grease i*. termed light condition. ; Wool classing at all times should be done 
honbstly and carefully, the fleeces should be well skirted, very burry 'or dirty pieces 
ahould be taken off and fleeces generally should be* skirted as evenly as possible, 
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and good Judgment and care is essential. In classing the fleeces all the yellow, 
heavy-conditioned fleeces should be taken out and baled separately, also all very 
coarse and short stapled and tender fleeces should <be taken out. With farmers, 
where it is only advisable to have two classes, all of these just mentioned could be 
baled together, and where there are enough sheep, , all of the ewes’ hoggets \ and 
wethors' fleeces should be baled and branded separately. If possible make the lots 
in four or more, bales. Lots of under four bales — “star lots” — do not Teeeive; the 
same amount of competition as do the bigger lots. Pieces should also be in two 
sorts — first pieces and second pieces. The first consists of all the bigger and cleaner 
wood, and the second of trimmings and dirty edges of the bigger pieces. Stained 
wool should be kept out and packed in a bag, and pizzle pieces should always be 
taken out of the wethers' bellies. Bellies also havt> to be baled separately. Floor 
and table locks aro baled together.’ Very sandy locks should always be taken out. 
All first fleeces should consist of all the bright, light, and most attractive fleeces, 
while the seconds are made up of allf yellow, short, and tender fleeces, and in bigger 
clips another class should be ; made ( of all the stronger quality fleeces which may be 
very light, but it does not pay to put very strong, coarse wool in with the best 
fleeces when » the flock consists of, say, 3,000 or more sheop. Lambs' wool should 
also be baled in ’two lots — first or A lambs in small clips, or A A in larger clips, should 
be the longest and brightest wool, and the second class all the duller and shorter 
wool. A bale must ] weigh over 2501bs., but should not exceed 3601bs. » A good 
average weight is aoout 3201bs. to ; 3301bs. All bales should be numbered and 
branded across the top and on (the front side. The larger the number of fibres to 
the area of a sheep's body, the greater the density of the wool." 

October 13t,h. — Present: 19 members. 

Fallow Cultivation. — Mr. J. Schilling read the following paper: — Cultivation of the 
fallow is one of the most important jobs on the farm. The land should be worked 
well the first time of cultivating, this being done before summer while the soil is moist, 
thus minimising take-all. If fallow is not worked well the first time, a good crop can 
very seldom be expected; it is not necessary to work the ground deeply after the first 
cultivation. The fallow should be kept clean and free from weeds and fairly loose during 
the summer months so that air can jienetrate the soil. It always pays to work the fallow 
several times during the year; since we adopted this method we have always had good 
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result®. We tried a few acres the first year and could see the difference at harvest 
time in the crop, it being thicker, higher, with longer heads and better grain than that 
which had only been cultivated once or twice. Fallow should be cultivated 
again at least a month before seeding to allow the soil to set again. It 
is .not a good plan to start seeding immediately after cultivating, because 
the ground generally is worked down too fine. At the present time, farmers 
mostly use combines for seeding and it makes a perfect job of cultivating when the 
fallow is loose, but the most suitable implements are the scarifier or spring-tine culti- 
vator when the ground is hard or cultivating the first time after ploughing. When there 
are troublesome weeds to contend with, a scarifier is not good enough; the weeds are 
dragged over the paddocks and again take root. The skim plough has proved a good 
implement to kill sorrel and other weeds, but is no good for working fallow the first 
time. Another suitable implement for cultivating is the disc cultivator, it being just as 
good as a scarifier or spring-tine cultivator, and it does not leave a wheel track on the 
worked ground. The disc cultivator does not leave the ground too rough nor too fine; 
it kills weeds and will go through any thick rubbish, but it does not do good work in 
Sticky ground when it is wet. During the discussion on the paper, Mr. Johnston stated 
that aeration of the ground was a most important factor in fallow cultivation. Take-all 
was encouraged by not having a solid seed bed. He favored the rigid or stump-jump 
to spring-tine or disc implements. One should not work red ground too finely on account 
of its running together. Fallow should be cultivated a couple of times about October, 
then in the summer if weeds were present and again after the first seeding r^ins. To 
eradicate sorrel, apply 6c\vts. to 8cwts. of lime to the acre immediately after the first 
ploughing; spread it on top of the ground, but do not work it in. Spray sour sobs with 
sodium chlorate if in small patches only. 

Tho annual meeting was held on January 12tli, there being present 12 members. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. Davis) presented the annual report, and officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. 


TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 15.88in.). 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on September 4th, and was attended 
by 20 members and (about 120 visitors^ Mr. C. G. Lewis gave an address illustrated 
with lantern slides, “The Coral Islands and Marine Gardens of the Great Barrier 
Beef . 99 Elocutionary and vocal items were 'rendered. (Secretary, Mr. M. Pratt.) 

WASLEYS. 

September 11th, 1930. — Present: 45 members. 

Animal, Bird, and Insect Pests. — In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. 
V. Day said that animals such as foxes and rabbits had been imported for sporting 
purposes, but were now a pest to farmers. He did not favor poisoning either of* 
these pests, because there was a danger of the dead carcasses being picked up and 
chewed by cattle, which would probably result in the loss of the animals. He con- 
sidered hunting the fox the best means of destruction, and ferrets to hunt the rabbits 
from their warrens. Skins and carcasses were valuable, and repaid trapping or hunting. 
Bats, he considered, were the worst of animal plagues, and to destroy them either 
gas, tar, or hot water poured into their haunts was the cheapest method of destruction. 
Speaking of bird pests, he considered that many of the protected birds were a worse 
pest than the unprotected. Qails should be saved from slaughter, because they destroyed 
weed seeds. Hawks, eagles, crows, &c., cleaned up much of the waste matter from ewes 
after lambing and destroyed the maggot of the blowfly. Those birds were blamed 
very often for killing lambs, but he assured members that they would not touch a lamb 
while life existed. Magpies he considered a nuisance to the poultry yard. They killed 
chickens, and if they commenced taking eggs, were worse than crows. Sparrows could 
be destroyed with poison wheat prior to seeding. Speaking of insect pests, he said 
sheep affected with lice should be dipped. Blowflies should be kept down by burying 
or burning all dead animals, the carcasses of which were a breeding place for flies. 
Sheep should be inspected occasionally and crutched if roquirej, and if fly blown, tur- 
pentine 1 part, mixed with 2 parts of medium body oil, applied. Merinos were par- 
ticularly needful of attention owing to the density of the wool. The bot fly was a 
pest and troublesome to horse teams. A little oil of turpentine should be applied to 
places where flies struck. For the following insect pests, Mr. Day suggested: — Horse 
louse, turpentine and oil to affected parts; fowl tick, dip fowls or put oil on perches; 
fleas, applications of turps and oil; weevil, reap grain when properly ripe. Common fly 
should be caught by flypaper, &c. In the discussion, Mr. E. Day considered the fox 
a bad pest, but it was often blamed for damage done by stray dogs, and that a more 
strict enforcement of the Registration of Dogs Act would assist in combating, these 
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nuisances. Foxes did destroy plovers, curlews, and quail, which were friends of the 
farmer. The latter destroyed night insects and consumed weed seeds. Boys should 
be encouraged to gather sparrow eggs. Magpies were great insect catchers, and he 
did not consider them a pest. For blowfly maggots he used petrol; although severe at 
first, it was very effective, and the severity of it soon passed off. For poultry lice, 
before setting the birds, lime should be sprinkled in the nest, and the bird with insect 
powder. Mr. E. Fischer said that the best method to destroy foxes was to place two 
eggs out side by side, strychnine treated; but care should be taken not to handle them 
with the hand. By this method the chance of the fox getting away with both eggs was 
negligible. (Secretary, Mr, C. Currie.) 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.52in.). 

A meeting on September 4th was attended by 21 members and visitors. Mr. J. Boundy 
delivered an address, “Power Fanning v. Horses.” A discussion followed, in which 
the majority of members wore of the opinion that horses must again come into favor. 

A further meeting was held on September 30th, with an attendance of 24 members and 
visitors. The subject was an address by Mr. R. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor), 
“Conservation of Fodders.” 

Twenty members and visitors were present at a meeting on October 29th. Mr. H. B. 
Marlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) addressed the meeting on dairying matters and replied 
to numerous questions. (Secretary, Mr. G. Tucker.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

September 3rd. — Present: 13 members. 

Mr. J. A. Elleway rend a paper, “Advantages of Power Farming.” He had been 
power fanning for five years. lie said horses had to be fed 365 days a year whether 
they were working or not. It was not always convenient for the farmer to have a good 
supply of surplus liny on hand, and he was very often unexpectedly faced with a drought. 
The tractor eliminated much of the drudgery attached to farming; the cleaning out of 
stables, grooming, and harnessing of horses was dispensed with. During rush periods 
there was no changing of teams and no need to wait because it was too hot for the 
horses to work. The farmer had to keep the best of his grass paddocks for his horses. 
If horses were not used, the land could be put to more productive uses, such as for 
cows or for grazing sheep. His tractor expenses over a period of live years had not amounted 
to more than £25 or £30, including the cost of two sets of lugs. During the past five 
years, if he had been working horses, he would liave been carting water for months. 
However, because he had a tractor, he had been able to put all his spare time into 
improving the farm by such, work as fencing, stone picking, &c. If a tractor were over- 
hauled about twice a year n breakdown would seldom occur. He had never experienced 
one since having a tractor. The life of the machine depended mainly on the operator 
and the size of the implements it pulled. In some years horses might work more cheaply 
or as cheaply as a tractor, but he thought that if the average cost were taken over a 
period of years, the tractor would work out by far the cheaper, on large farms as well 
ns on small ones. In fact, it would be cheaper on the small farm, because the farmer 
had not enough land to carry a horse team as well as cows and a few sheep. A paper, 
“Horses r. Tractors,” by Mr. R. F. Wake, was also read. A. good discussion followed. 

At a further meeting on January 7th, which was attended by 11 members and visitors, 
Mr. Wake delivered an address on his visit to the Waite Agricultural Research Institute. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. J. Cooper.) 


KAPINNIE. 

September 19th. — Present: 19 members. 

Fencing. — In the course of a paper on this subject, Mr. D. Green said good fences added 
to the attractiveness of a holding, and every farmer should have strong fences surround- 
ing his property. A good fence could be made of posts 3in. or 4in.ac.toss the top. In that 
district it was hard to get good timber for posts. Native pine was best, then titree. 
They were both light posts for carting and easy to bore. The best height for a fence 
was 8ft. 8in., and it was advisable to get rid of any animals which would not stay inside 
a fence of that height. In the discussion which followed Mr. Wagner said 3ft. liu. was 
high enough for a fence. (Secretary, Mr. E. Wannan.) 
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KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.92in.). 

Mr.' C. Freeth presided over an attendance of 15 members and six visitors at the 
meeting on September 6th, which was held at the residence of Mr. J. Guthleben. 
Crop competitions and other matters of local interest were discussed. (Secretary, 
Mr. M. Martin, Kimba.) 


LIPSON. 

A meeting on September 27th was attended by eight members and three visitors. 
Eight members attended a further meeting on Novembor 8th. Matters of local interest 
were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. M. Barraud.) 

PALABIE. 

The monthly meeting was held on September 4th with an attendance of 11 members. 
A paper, “Gardening Notes , 99 was read by Mr. H. North, who also replied to several 
questions on the subject. A paper read by Mr. C. Rashleigh, “Side Lines on the 
Farm , 99 was fully discussed. Members also took part in a discussion on the value 
of cows, fowls, and pigs. 

Eleven members attended a meeting on October 3rd. Delegates gave a report on 
the proceedings of the Annual Congress. Mr. E. Rashleigh read a paper, “Horses 
versus Tractors.’ 1 He favored horses because they were more economical where they 
had to be worked for 10 to 12 months of the year. A team of 10 horses was cheaper 
to buy than a tractor, and the working expenses per acre were practically the same, 
but with a tractor the feed grown on the farm could be taken as a profit. Sixteen tons 
of hay would be sufficient fodder on which the team would do the bulk of the work 
of seeding and fallowing, and the actual cost of the 16 tons worked out at £44 15s. — 
approximately £3 per ton. The average team would consume one ton per week, which 
gave 16 weeks working feed. In most years one could get, say, 12 weeks stubble feed, 
leaving 24 weeks to feed off 200 acres of pasture. That referred to a farm of approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres, allowing for cropping 500 acres, fallowing 300 acres, and leaving 
200 acres for pasture. The writer stated that after five years service the depreciation 
on a tractor would be approximately 50 per cent. With a 10-horse team in five years 
one should have a new team ready to start work, whereas with a tractor the farmer 
would be very fortunate if at the end of five years he did not have to spend more on 
the tractor than it cost to raise a new team of horses. Another point to consider was 
that when seeding the drill could be worked close to the fence, and at harvest time 
the tracks around the fence could be cut to feed the stock, whereas with a tractor it 
generally ran over the crop winch was left on the ground. A lively debate followed 
Mr. Rashleigh ’s paper. Several members favored the tractor for quick working, but 
considered that working cost per acre was lower where horses were used. # 

A further meeting, in the form of a Question Box, was held on October 31st, with 
an attendance of 12 members and three visitors. 

A meeting was held on December 5th. Ten members and two visitors were present. 
A paper was read by Mr. H. Luestner. (Secretary, Mr. E. Rashleigh, Wudinnn.) 


MALTKE. 

The monthly meeting on September 11th was attended by 14 members and visitors. 
Mr. A, Edson gave an address on sheep shearing, and a good discussion followed. 

“The Economic Position of the Primary Producer ” was the subject of a paper 
by Mr. J. B. Talbot at a meeting on October 2nd; 20 members and visitors were present. 
Referring to high land values, Mr. Talbot said that, although land in the better rainfall 
areas had been affected, tin the class of country similar to their district, nothing could 
be laid to that charge, because land values were but very little higher than they were 
20 years ago. There was no doubt that the low prices for products had affected the 
position to a large extent, but only in relation to the high costs of pnoduetion, because 
many would remember when both wool and wheat were as low in price, or even lower, 
than the present, and yet farmers paid their way and had a surplus. The writer was 
not in favor of the pool system of marketing primary products. He thought that holding 
wool for high prices had led to the introduction of artificial wool, and, in the case of 
wheat, had caused the peoples of the world to turn to substitutes. The position could 
largely be improved by lower costs of production. Lower rail freights and the abolition 
of wharf and jetty tolls on outward bound products would help a great deal. Increased 
yields of wool by better fleeces and of wheat by larger yields per acre were two factors 
which would help to improve the position. However, they were both largely dependent 
on climatic conditions. There were many lines in which a saving could be made by 
co-operative buying and selling. By co-operative selling he did not mean the pooling 
system, but combining and selling in larger parcels, which in most cases brought a higher 
price than small lots. 
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A further meeting on October 30th was attended by 15 members and four visitors. 
The delegates delivered a report of the Annual Congress. 

The monthly meeting on November 27th was attended by 15 members and three visitors. 
Mr. J. Kerin read a paper written by Mr. W. J. Spatford for the Annual Congress. A 
good discussion followed. 

Fourteen members and two visitors were present at the meeting on January 8th. Mr* 
«J. W. Bassham read a paper written by Mr. Fisher, and a discussion took place. (Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. Schwarz.) 

MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

At a meeting held on September 1st Mr. 0. Hannemann read an article dealing with 
the Federal Wheat Marketing Scheme, The question of wheat marketing was discussed 
by members. (Secretary, Mr. C. Hannemann.) 

MILT A LIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

September 6th. — Present: 19 members and four visitors. 

Value or Side Lines on a Farm. — I n a paper on this subject, Mr. D. Bagneli said 
in latter years with either wheat or wool realising fair to good values the man on the 
land could generally make a fair to good living, but to-day the burden of excessive 
rates and taxes, coupled with the high cost of production, such as farm implements 
and machinery, cornsacks, super, wages, living, &c., compared with the very low prices 
of wheat and wool, put tho landowner in a bad position. There was need for economy, 
and to do that he thought that side lines would be a step in the right direction. For 
instance, the farmer who had a large family should be able to put on the market in a 
presentable way poultry, butter, pork, eggs, &c., in large quantities. Where there 
was a large family on the holding cows, pigs, fowls, and gardening could bring in 
quite a big revenue, providing there was a market and transport difficulties were not 
too great. Where cows were a side line, too many inferior breeds were kept. Inferior 
cows meant poorer returns and cost just as much for maintenance, therefore it paid 
to keep a good milking strain. When selling them or their progeny, one could always 
demand a good price. He considered that in their district the cream can was an 
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effective and profitable way of marketing the products. Where there were a number 
of cows kept, pigs could be raised profitably. They should be sold from six weeks 
to six months old, it was cheaper to breed them than to keep fully grown pigs. 
Poultry was a side line which appealed to most. It was easy to run, and that was 
where a big mistake was made; too little attention was paid to the housing, feeding, 
and breeding of the birds, and very often less in the gathering and marketing of the 
eggs. He did not see why one should pay half a guinea to a guinea for a Betting of 
eggs, or £5 per hundred for day-old chicks, when one could do one’s own breeding 
and be a seller instead of a buyer. The housing and feeding of the poultry should 
not be neglected, and the chicks should be raised to lay in winter months when eggs 
were dear. Gardening in their distirct had not proved itself a payable proposition, 
chiefly due to the lack of irrigation, but an effort should be made to grow enough 
vegetables for the household. There were other so-called side lines, such as carriers, 
handy men who went out on odd jobs, contracts, &c., but usually such lines were not 
altogether payable, because the farmer had to stick to his own farm to get the best 
returns and should not take on any side lines which would interfere with seeding 'or 
harvesting operations, or retard the progress of his farm. A keen discussion followed. 

At a meeting held on October 4th there was an attendance of 24 members and four 
visitors. A paper, li The Value of Barley as a Fodder , 99 was read by Mr. 8. McOauley. 
He said that wheat growing at the present time was not showing the farmer a profit, 
but, on the other hand, in many cases showed a distinct loss, hence they had to look 
to other means to help to make up their losses, meet liabilities, interest, Vages, &c.. 
If they were to find a solution to their problems he thought it might be found in the 
production of barley as a fodder. It was not known perhaps as well as it might be 
that barley as a corn feed was equal to any corn produced in Australia to-day. A 
lot of people held the idea that it was too heating as a corn feed; that was not so. 
Barley could be fed even to horses at the rate of lbush. of pure grain per day without 
any harm resulting. Half a pound per day would keep a sheep in good, strong con- 
dition, and would give a ewe rearing a lamb a good supply of milk. It was also 
a good milk producer for cows, a good fattener for pigs, producing nice, even bacon, 
and it was equal to most other grains for feeding fowls. The two varieties he advocated 
were the four-row Cape barley and the two-row Pryor's malting. He had made a 
special study of the latter, and had grown it under nearly all conditions. He ( had 
grown it as a grain for malting, but their district would hot produce a malting qualit 
except under very favorable conditions. On account of the situation and the dry 
winds during the growing and ripening period, the grain became callous or flinty, and 
ripened with a brittle or hard shell, which was not suitable for the maltster, though 
it did not affect the feeding quality to any great extent. The advantage with two- 
row barley — so far as production was concerned — was its short growing period. V 
could be sown after the wheat and reaped before the wheat was ripe. He had sown it 
at the latter end of August and reaped 35bush. to the acre in November. The beat 
crops had been produced from grass land, summer fallowed as late as January. Barley 
seemed to do remarkably well on that type of cultivation, but would also produce a 
fair crop from stubble land. Some people were inclined to think that barley 
impoverished the land and encouraged take-all. The writer had grown it for five 
years in succession wjith a<n average of nine bags to the acre over that period, and 
followed the last crop by fallow and reaped 30bush. of wheat from the same land the 
following year. He contended that in their district, where there was a good deal of 
grazing land mixed with agricultural land, by growing a cheaply produced grain which 
would grow with a light rainfall, the sheep-carrying capacity could be increased by 
50 to 60 per cent.; m fact, there was no reason why by proper and systematic working 
it could not be increased by 100 per cent. Wool, even at 6d. per pound, was a better 
paying proposition under present conditions than wheat produced at 3s. per bushel. 
Storing the barley would perhaps be the biggest problem, because barley seemed to 
be much harder than wheat to keep free from weevil. The trouble could be overcome 
by using silos, or a concrete shed, or even by tipping out loose in a died with ’a good 
floor. A certain amount of barley could be cut for hay and fed as chaff, and one 
would have the double advantage of the chaff as well as the corn. If barley was left 
fairly late, the corn ripened after binding and made very good chaff; in fact many 
farmers on Yorke Peninsula were cutting a lot of barley for hay and mixing layers 
of it through their stacks of oaten or wheaten hay on account of the value of the corn, 
it saving them from com feeding with the chaff. In the course of the enthusiastic 
discussion which followed Mr. F. Coles said that the growing of a green fodder, such 
as barley for sheep feed, and also to produce grain for hand feeding over the lean 
period, seemed essential in their district. It would stabilize the number of sheep 
that feould be kept on a farm. For feeding off purposes, Mr. W*. Smith favored a 
mixture of half oats and half barley. Mr. J. Jacobs did not think barley would 
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thrive in the district, and stated that it. was a difficult grain to handle. Mr. F. JacobB 
advocated barley because it produced a good growth of early feed ahead of most other 
cereals. It was a fallacy that by growing barley the land became infested with it 
and interfered with wheat growing, because where stock could get to it barley was 
rarely known to get ahead. Mr. 8. Bagnell found barley the best feed of any cereal. 
It got away early and stock thrived on the stubble. Mr. Story considered that when 
fed to sheep it did not affect the quality of the wool. He had known Oape barley to 
yield* up to 40bush. in their district during wet seasons, but for feeding purposes it 
was not so good as malting barley. 

The monthly meeting held on November 1st was attended by 12 members. A paper, 
“The Improvement of Our Flocks, ' * was read by Mr. F. Jacobs. He considered that 
although the price for wool was low and sheep cheap, they were one of the most 
important lines to look to in a time like the present. Because they were cheap they 
should not be neglected. There was never a more opportune lime to improve flocks 
than the present owing to the lower prices ruling for high class sheep. To improve the 
flocks the first necessity was to have a good boundary fence, to see that the sheep had 
plenty of feed and good, clean water, with free access to salt. To use the best rams 
one could procure was a very important factor. Money spent on good rams *wias 
essential, because without them little or no improvement could be expected. A bad 
ram would get more mongrels than a good ram would get good sheep. Another way 
in which flocks could be improved was by clearing the country as much as possible. 
However, one should not neglect to leave sufficient shade, because without shade the 
fleece tip became bleached and faded like dead vftool. It then opened and let in the 
dirt and destroyed the life of the whole fleece. By using more supeT on the land 
the writer had proved that the fleece would be heavier and the wool stronger. Feed 
conditions altered the count of the fleece more than most people realized. F<xr instance, 
a sheep running on good natural grass that had not been cultivated or manured, which 
carried 64 count wool, when put on to heavily manured land would immediately start to 
grow a 60 count wool. He had proved that on his own land. Therefore, in selecting 

rams one should take into consideration the condition of ^he feed on which the rams 

had grazed and make allowance accordingly. If paying a big price for a ram he 
advised buying only on condition that the ram was satisfactory after being shorn, 
because it was surprising what defects could be hidden with the wool by expert 

shearing, such as devil ’s grip, camel humps, goose rump, lop-sided folds, breech 

wrinkles, hairy breech, and bad tails. If one had good sheep he advised considering 
well before sending one *s best ewe lambs — which were usually the fattest — to the 
freezers, and then have to keep the culls. Even when using long wool breeds with the 
idea of rearing lambs for the freezers, they were up against the same trouble of not 

knowing what to do with the rejects. He advised keeping the large-framed Merino 

and using plenty of barley and oats and super to provide green fodder and grain. 
He was sure they could then in ordinary seasons supply quite a lot of good lambs 
for the freezers. Sheep could run on fodder crops during winter and spring, and later 

on the stubbles, and be fed with corn and chaff. Even cocky chaff would be quite 

all right during any time of shortage of sufficient feed in the paddocks to keep the 
clip growing. He preferred a feeder of any description to throwing feed on to the 
ground. If intending to feed lambing ewes, it was not advisable to wait until they 
started lambing, or the results would be very disappointing. During the discussion 
which followed, Mr. W. Smith said that the present wool prices would entice pastoralists 
to produce a better quality wool if they expected their business to pay. He favored a- 
fine quality wool — 60 ’s to 64 *s — because the demand was always keen for that class. 
Mr. G. Smith thought they should strive to increase both the weight of wool per sheep 
and the sheep carrying capacity of the land. Grazing the flocks on sown pastures 
over certain periods of the year and spelling other portions of the holding would 
greatly increase the carrying capacity. (Secretary, Mr. G. Smith, Cowell.) 


MINNIPA (Average annual rainfall, 14.68in.). 

The monthly meeting of the Branch, was held on September 11th, and was attended 
by 10 members. Mr. J. Martin gave a demonstration on poultry keeping. (Secretary, 
Mr. F. Williams.) 


MOUNT HOPE. 

The monthly meeting was held on September 8th, with an attendance of eight 
members. Mr. W. Vigar read a paper, “Accessories on the Farm . 99 He said the 
chaff cut ter and engine were important accessories, because although it was possible 
to get good Jesuits from feeding long hay or fodder, chaffing it saved considerable time 
in feeding, and there was not nearly so much waste as with long fodders. The engine 
could also be used for pumping water, thereby assuring a supply of water whether 
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the wind blew or not. Another use for the engine was in sawing a wood supply. A 
most useful accessory was a well -equipped blacksmith shop. Much time and money 
would be saved by the farmer who did the farm's general repairing himself. Most 
farmers could repair minor breakages as well as a professional, and while such work 
as retyring a wheel or welding a broken sprocket or cog were jobs for experts, such 
things as making bolts, eyebolts, 0 or S hooks, and welding flat or round iron were 
quite within the capability of the novice. Motor cars and motor cycles were among 
tiie most popular accessories to farming to-day. Personally he considered that a 
motor cycle should be found on every farm, since it combined the qualities of a saddle 
hack with the speed of a motor car. Moreover, it had the advantage of always being 
at home wlhen wanted. Perhaps the farmer's moBt useful accessory was the dairy. 
Sheep could also come under the same heading from a strictly wheat growing stand- 
point, for they could turn stubble into revenue. Poultry also assisted the management 
of the home, but they should not be allowed the full run of the farm. The vegetable 
garden was also of value. Stable manure was the best manure for the garden, and with 
plenty of water enough vegetables could be grown by the average farmer to provide 
for the household requirements. 

A meeting was held on October 7th, with five members present. Mr. R. Myers read 
a paper, “What is the Most Profitable Side Line!" He stated that in these times 
of high costs and low prices for primary products it was essential for farmers to turn 
attention to side lines in the hope of augmenting their income. In view "of the fact 
that Eyre Peninsula had its freezing works already established, the time was opportune 
for raising fat lambs. Farmers, most of whom were still resident on the Peninsula, 
had about £38,000 invested in those works, for which they were getting no interest, 
and if the works could be put into profitable operation it would be a great relief 
to Eyre Peninsula, not only to the farming community, but also to the pastoralist , 
who would have a ready sale for surplus breeding ewes. To achieve the desired effect, 
some organising work was necessary, firstly to educate the farmer along the right, 
lines for working, and secondly, to provide transport facilities for conveying the lambs 
from the farm to the works. He felt confident that now that the Peninsula had an 
adequate water supply, there was nothing to hinder the development of this most 
important industry. In the past, when wheat and wool prices were at a high level, 
it was impossible to interest the fanner, but now that the position had changed, 
farmers and pastoralists should not hesitate to give the business a trial. He suggested 
that the Agricultural Bureau should take the matter up and that each Branch should 
do all in its power — with the aid of the departmental officers — to ascertain wluit. each 
district could do in the matter. The departmental officers who toured tin* country 
could do all that wns necessary in the way of educational work without incurring any 
additional expense, (Secretary, Mr. J. Vigar.) 


MUDAMTTCKLA. 

Meeting held September 11th. Present: 12 members. The agenda for the 1930 
Annual Congress was discussed. (Secretary, Mr. T. Zippel.) 

PINBONG. 

The meeting of September 6th was held at the residence of Mr. H. Bcholz. An 
address, “Fallow and its Working," was delivered by Mr. W. H, Brownrigg 
(District Agricultural Instructor). (Secretary, Mr. O. Scholz, Yaninee.) 


PINKAWILLINIE. 

The meeting of September 6th was presided over by Mr. F, Freeth. Matters 
relating to crop competitions, Eimba Conference, and the Annual Congress were 
discussed. Eleven members and several visitors attended. (Secretary, Mr. 8. 
Johnson.) 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

September 3rd, 1930. — Present: Eight members. 

Motor Truck v . Wagon for Farm Haulage. — Mr. K. Pahl read the following paper: 
— “Horses are essential for effectively working the farm, but as means of transport 
they are too slow if a farmer has to cart any great distance. I recommend the 1-ton 
truck for the average farmer. In harvest time wheat can be carted straight from the 
harvester; there is no loss of wheat from wet weather, and reaping will be done more 
quickly because the team can work without interruption. During seeding, super, &c., 
can be carted while the team works the fallow, thus increasing production. Where 
haulage has to be done off the farm, it pays to use the truck; it is cheaper and takes 
less time." Mr. A. Ramsey said in busy seasons and when wheat was plentiful each 
man had to wait his turn to get his wheat unloaded, and that would prevent the man 
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with the truck from carting many more loads that day. With a truck one had to 
work faster to cart the same amount as the man with the team. The teamster took 
his time, delivered his load without any worry of blowouts, engine trouble, Ac. He 
considered the wagon better and leBS expensive for general haulage. Mr. J. Pahl said 
in a new hundred, where water and other commodities .had to be carted long distances, 
the truck was essential so that the team could do the work on the farm* while the 
truck did the hauling. It could also take the place of a car for a conveyance. On 
more established farms he favored the wagon. Mr. V. Jonas favored the wagon. He 
considered the life of a truck too short to be an economical investment, and the upkeep 
was too great foT the average farmer. In new hundreds a truck would be essential 
to effectively- work the farm. Mr. R. Paxton considered the use of either truck oi 
wagon was governed by conditions. His experience with a truck was that he could cart 
quicker and cheaper than with horses. Work could be proceeded with on the farm 
while carting was being done with the truck, thus keeping up with operations. /They 
truck would cost more when repairs were needed and so become more expensive, but, 
at the same time, a horse might die, which would probably be as expensive as repairs 
to a motor. Mr. S. Barber had had considerable experience with both methods of 
transport, but favored the wagon. One load a day would be equal to four truck loads 
with less wear and tear. Blowouts in the hot weather had to be reckoned with, which 
in itself, apart from the time wasted, was expensive. General repairs soon mounted 
up and made a truck very expensive. Mr. C. Masters thought a truck too expensive 
for general farm work. Wear and tear and upkeep was much more than for the 
wagon. Horses might die, but young horses could be reared cheaper than trucks 
could be repaired, thus the wagon would be cheaper on established farms. In new 
districts probably a truck could be used with advantage. (Secretary, Mr. 0. Masters, 
Verran.) 


RUDALL (Average annual rainfall, 12.07in.). 

September 9th. — Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

Making a Home in the Mallee. — Mr. A. Jericho read the following paper: — 
* i Seldom does a farmer pay enough attention to the geographical position of the land 
he intends to occupy, as well as the class of land, water supply, and other items which 
may bring success or failure to the venture. Any section after being allotted must be 
worked according to conditions typical to that class of land. Light Soils . — Under this 
heading most of the land of Eyre Peninsula in the lower rainfall areas can be dealt 
with. Fortunately, of late years this land has proved that it is a profitable venture to 
deal with. Labor and capital are two important factors in the malice. A farmer should 
not expect more than a fair rate of interest on his outlay the first three years. The first 
expense in clearing the lighter soils is negligible; but before it is brought up to a 
standard that will give profitable returns it will be found that it has cost more than the 
heavy soils. This is an important factor often overlooked by inexperienced settlers. In 
opening up a new section either a log or a roller is effective, but after the first year 
usually the disc plough plays an important part in dealing with black sticks. Usually 
farmers wait for that day to come, thinking only a hot gale from the north will give them 
a good burn; but the risk of the fire getting out of control is too great, and very good 
burns can be obtained with steady winds from other quarters. A commendable practice, 
worthy of serious consideration, is the fallowing of new ground. The drift problem 
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should receive more consideration while the original scrub is on the land. Any land 
likely to drift should not be cleared in too large areas. Experience has taught that it Is 
less costly to clear land at a later date than to clear too much in the beginning and 
start the land drifting. Last, but by no means least, good wind breaks should be left 
around the proposed homestead site. A farmer neglecting this item may be successful 
on his selection for 20 years and then find his home and sheds in line with the drift, 
which is not only uncomfortable but expensive.” (Secretary, Mr. J. McKinnon.) 


SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 10.44in.). 

Meeting held August 23rd. Present: Mr. G. Lovelock (chair) and 14 members. 
Matters of local interest were brought forward for discussion. (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Harrison.) 


TARAGORO. 

October 2nd. — Present: 14 members. 

Care op Machinery. — Mr. E. James read the following paper: — “One of the biggest 
problems of the farmer to-day is the cost of production, and the high prices we have 
to pay for machinery makes a big inroad on the returns from the farm, therefore every 
farmer should give his machines proper care and treatment, which lowers the cost of 
their upkeep and lengthens their life of service. There are three important points: 
housing, keeping all nuts tight, and proper lubrication. All woodwork should receive a 
coat of boiled oil each year and paint every three years. For lubrication of all 
implements I recommend a light-bodied motor oil, because in the summer it will resist 
the heat and during seeding, generally cold, it will run freely to the bearings. When 
putting away harvest machinery clean all congealed oil and dust from around bearings. 
Fill the bearings with oil, as rust will attack a worn surface if not covered with a 
film of oil. Place a block under the off-side of the comb of the stripper or harvester to 
prevent sagging. When a binder m put away on the transport, lower the big wheel on a 
block to take the weight off the frame, and put a coating of thick oil or grease on the 
knotter. With the drill or combine, thoroughly dean out the super and seed boxes 
before putting them away, and treat the bearings the same as stated before. The most 
abused implements are the plough and cultivator. Sometimes When a part has to be 
taken off to be mended or replaced nuts cannot be unscrewed owing to rust, and they 
have to be cut off, which means the loss of a bolt, a coating of paint every few years 
would prevent that. Another asset is a blacksmith *b shop on the farm. A handy man can 
do minor repairs and save expense, but it is essential that lall the machinery should have 
systematic oiling and careful driving to prevent deterioration . ' 7 

On October 15th Mr. W. J. Spafford addressed the Branch on the sulyect “Agricul- 
tural Practices . f f There were present 12 members and 24 visitors. 

Preparing for Harvest. — At the meeting held on November 6th, and attended by 18 
members, the following paper was read by Mr. W. Whittaker: — “In preparation for 
harvest, there should be careful consideration as to machinery, horses, and tractor. Horses 
should be given at least a fortnight *s spell from work and their harness, chains, Ac., put 
in perfect condition. The head should be taken off the tractor and cleaned, valves seen 
to, big ends tightened up, and all grease, oils, and worn parts replaced with new. The 
first machinery generally used for harvest is the binder, which should be in good con- 
dition so as to get the hay cut, stooked, and stacked before reaping. The knife should be 
sharpened, knotter re-oiled, big wheel, fans, canvasses, pole, swings, chains, Ac., replaced, 
and transport wheels removed. The second machine used is either the stripper, header, 
or harvester. Out of these I prefer the stripper, because it is the only machine that will 
stand up to rough conditions. The harvester or header are satisfactory in a good year, 
but when we have to go over much ground for a small amount of wheat the stripper is 
the most payable. In preparing the stripper, the belt should be well oiled with used 
tractor oil. If this is done no resin will have to be applied. The set screws in the 
beaters should be tightened, forks placed in good order, and chains, swings, and belt 
replaced. If the reaper is used, a winnower most also be used. I prefer a power 
winnower because all heads are thrashed, reaping can be done in cold weather, and a 
much better sample is obtained. Belts should also be oiled, elevators tightened, sieves 
replaced, thrasher in good condition, and forks oiled. To have a successful harvest, so 
far as the machinery is concerned, nil parts should be kept well oiled, a good standard 
harvesting oil should 'fce used, and all nuts and bolts should be tightened or replaced 
as soon as they are broken or become loose . ff 

Gardening. — Mr. E. Rudl&nd read the following paper:— “I propose to outline a few 
points of interest of the most popular fom of gardening as generally practised on 
faring, in a comparatively light rainfall area. First and foremost Is the selection of plot 
for the proposed garden. I favor a slight depression in the soil, because the ground 
in these parts is usually more fertile and has a tendency to retain moisture longer than 
that situated on a rise or slope. Remove all stumps. Cultivate We plot with a* single- 
furrow plough and root the soil to a good depth. This will save many disappointments. 
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A garden that has been poorly cultivated will never return the yields that one will receive 
from deeply ploughed land. As the natural soil is rarely fertile enough to produce heavy 
yields, it is advisable to apply and work in a heavy dressing of cow manure. In order 
that the plants will be well protected from live stock, a good fence should be erected, 
and if in an exposed place, reinforce with a break wind. Paths should be built at least 
Oin. above the level of the beds and graded to drain water off. When the garden has 
been marked out in sections scatter about 2in. of fresh horse manure to provide warmth, 
then dig in lightly. As regards the growing of vegetables, full details of seasonal crops 
can be found in the weekly papers. Nearly all root vegetables require a deep rich soil, 
and they respond readily with the slightest attention. Fot cabbages and cauliflowers, 
plenty of room must be allowed — at least 2ft. each way. For early results plant seeds 
at the end of February. This will give strong plants a chance with the first rains. 
Do not plant all seeds at the same time, but endeavor to secure a steady flow of vege- 
tables for the house. Cauliflowers need a little assistance to produce good heads; the 
general practice of experienced gardeners is to gather the outside leaves and lightly 
tie them; this protects the heads from the sun and dust. Peas are easily grown, and 
respond well without much attention. The summer garden needs mpre care, and plants 
grown as early as possible will produce fruit when it is needed. Cucumbers, pumpkins, 
and all marrows need abundance of water. With tomatoes more care is needed, both 
in growing and watering. They should be given plenty of water to keep them growing 
healthily. If the plants are pruned and trained they will produce a splendid amount 
of fruit. The ground should be kept loose, and if kept moist black spot will not 
develop. Flowers do not appear to be popular hero, but nothing is mjore pleasing 
than a well-grouped display. Even a few blooms brighten the homestead; it does not 
matter a great deal about the varieties, as each lias his own taste, but a little energy 
in this direction will be amply repaid, both to the owner and the visitor. ’ 1 (Secretary, 
Mr. T. Winters, Cleve.) 


WALLALA. 

September 10th. — Present: 13 members mid three visitors. 

Mr. K. W. Neild read a paper, “Harvesting Machinery.” He said harvesting 
machinery could be divided into two classes, the harvester and header and the stripper 
and winnower, each of which had its own particular advantages. The header and harvester 
had been brought almost to -jierfec.tion during the last few years and were now extensively 
used owing to the 8]>eed and economy with which they could handle the crops. Their 
disadvantage was that they deteriorated quickly and were not so successful when used 
on the rough stump land, which constituted a large area of the farming lands of 
their district. That fact, together with the adverse seasons experienced of late, had 
influenced many farmers in favor of the stripjK'r. The main advantages of that machine 
were that it was easier to operate, had leas wear and tear, and efficiently handled very 
light crops. In normal years, where there was a very large area to be reaped, it must 
be. done in the cheapest possible manner, and for this reason the header or harvester 
should be given serious consideration. It eliminated the risk of large losses due to rain 
during the harvesting? period and considerably reduced the labor required to harvest the 
crop. On the other hand, although the use of the stripper entailed much more work, it 
wits very useful on stump land and for reaping the poorer crops in very dry years. 
Assuming that the average farmer of their district cropped 700 acres annually, lie 
would require two implements to harvest the crop, and he considered that a stripper 
used in conjunction with a harvester or header would form the most economical har- 
vesting plant for their conditions. The header or harvester could be used wherever 
possible, and either implement driven by a small engine would make a very efficient 
winnower. Two men would thus be able to complete Hie whole of the harvesting opera- 
tions in a minimum of time. On a one-man farm the harvester fitted with a chaff- 
saving attachment would enable the farmer to do his own harvesting, and at the same 
time to save a considerable quantity of feed for the stock. The writer stated in con- 
clusion that the Australian-made machine, being made specially fo: r local conditions, com- 
pared very favorably with any other implement. (Secretary, Mr. O. F. Zippel.) 


WARRAMBOO. 

September 9th. — Present: Eight members. 

Starting on a New Scrub Bixjck. — Mr. F. Chilman read the following paper: — 
“One of the first essentials in starting on a new block is to find the beet site to erect 
the homestead; preferably the best position is in the centre of the block, not too far 
off the main road. The reason to get near a main road is you always have the chance 
of having a fair road to travel on, and then pipetracks and telephones generally follow 
a main road. Try and choose a sloping piece of ground for the homestead, so that 
water can drain away from the house; also pick a good patch of soil for a garden 
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later on. Clear the scrub so that the convenient paddocks can be worked from the 
stable with the minimum amount of travelling. In clearing light whipstick scrub, 1 
prefer a fairly heavy log. The heavier class of scrub needs a roller to get it down, 
and there are some blocks where the axe is needed. After the scrub is down, if it is 
possible, cut all springbucks that are left standing to ensure a clean burn. Clear a 
fire break around the scrub. That is fairly easily done by burning a break on calm 
nights, when the fire can be kept under control. After the burning season opens, get 
the scrub burnt as early in the Bummer as possible, see that sticks are picked, and 
cultivate it as soon as possible after burning. Then drill in with a disc drill, preferably 
after a rain. As soon as possible get the homestead in comfortable order. This again 
lies with the amount of capital available. But always aim at putting permanent 
improvements, and in such a way that it is easy to add to them. All fences should 
be permanent and as many paddocks as possible opening into the stable yard. Some* 
times it is necessary to erect a race to lead into a paddock, but always aim at a 
minimum amount of fencing with handy sized paddocks. It is a good plan to have 
a couple of 20 or 30 acre paddocks joining the house for the milking. Always aim at 
making the stables on the south or east aide of the house, and there will not be very 
much trouble with dust and rubbish from the stable blowing around the house. The 
next essential is to provide a water supply handy to the house and stables. In this 
district it is difficult to get clay for sinking dams, but there are many places where 
underground tanks could be put down. Fortunately the ^Tod main has sdved this 
district from a water shortage. A person need never be idle on a farm, as there is 
always some improvements to do, such as fencing, making the home more comfortable 
with outbuildings, gardens, &c. Much can be done to make things comfortable without 
any great expense if we make the best use of the material we have, such as petTol tins 
and drums, and there is plenty of stone if anyone is handy with the trowel.' ' Discussing 
the paper, Mr. W. Morris thought the better method to adopt to provide fire breaks would 
be to throw the timber back into the rolling for 15ft. or 20ft. all around and thus 
form a bank of timber on the edge of the rolling which would provide a good bank 
of scrub to light up on when the burning season opened. If this was done on the day 
the settler decided wbat wind was most suitable for him to burn, he could proceed with 
his assistants to light up the bank opposite to the way he intended the fire to run. 
It would then gradually burn back into the rolling and make a wider break for the 
main body of the fire to burn on to. By this method he would not be compelled to 
go around early in the morning and put out the ends of burning sticks and stumps 
which so often proved a danger and were the cause of many fires starting in standing 
scrub. Mr. O. Murphy agreed with the writer in respect to the leaving a small belt 
of scrub where it was intended to erect the homostead to serve as a breakwind. He 
was inclined to support the Yadnarie Branch of the Bureau in their resolution asking 
that the settler be compelled to leave three chains of standing scrub around the holding. 
This would not only act as a breakwind, but would help to keep drift in check. With 
regard to a young man starting off “scratch” on a new farm. This he considered 

was a big handicap and thought that it would be a better proposition if the young 

man engaged in share farming for a year or two as he would not only gain experience, 
but would possibly provide a few pounds in cash as a standby when he needed it to 
start with. Mr. A. Turner considered it was always better to build a heap of timber 
around the rolling in preparing the breaks. This could be done immediately the scrub 
was rolled or logged and gave the settler the chance to burn off the rubbish during 
the cool evenings. Mr. E. Oswald indorsed the remarks of previous speakers in regard 
to throwing in of breaks around the rolling preparatory to burning. Mr. N. Crawford 
always made a practice of making a good break on three sides of the clearing and 

heaped up a break on the northern side to provide a good bulk of stuff for the fire 

to start from. 

On Wednesday, September 10th, Mr. W. H. Brovrarigg (District Agricultural 
Instructor) gave a demonstration of classing the farmer's flock. An address was 
given by Mr. Brownrigg in the evening on the “Building of the Farm Flock." (Sec- 
retary, Mr. E. Adams.) 


WIRRTJLLA. 

August 2$th. — Present: Seven members and one visitor. 

The meeting took the form of a “Question Box." The following queries were dealt 
with: — “What is the best variety to grow in place of Late Gluynst" Members 
considered that although the variety did not seem to be giving such good results us 
in the past, they would not advise using another variety as the main crop, because 
it Ivad proved itself in the past. Federation, Nabawa, and Gallipoli were mentioned 
as giving good results. “What is the best breed of cow for this district!" Member* 
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mellowing effect on 4 new 1 land, which cannot 


economically be given in any other way” — said 


In burning stubble the use of 
a Horwood-Bagshaw Fire Rake 
is infinitely to be preferred to 
the ordinary “running bum/* 
Where the stubble is thin the 
rake will keep the bum going, 
and is not inclined to be as patchy 
as a running bum. Again, with 
a Fire Rake, it is not as neces- 
sary to be so careful in the 
choice of a day for burning. In 
new country tne intensified heat 
from a Fire Rake will scorch 
roots, suckers, and shoots, which 
a running bum is inclined to 
miss. Further, the Fire Rake, in 
passing over the ground, misses 
nothing, collects and bums all 
the sticks and rubbish, and, in 
addition, gives the ground a light 
cultivation stroke. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw 
Stump-Jump Fire Rake is made 
in light and heavy types, with 
two or three wheels ; four sizes, 
12ft., 15ft, 24ft., and 30ft. Write 

for our illustrated folder, giving 
full particulars of this imple- 
ment, also copies of letters from 
enthusiastic owners. Write now 
whilst it*s in your mind. 

Sole Distributors for S.A. — 

The Implement Co., 

Bank Street, Adelaide. 
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favored a dual purpose cow ; which would be suitable for beef purposes, since there 
was not much demand for milk and butter. “Do members think super injurious to the 
soil I* * Most members considered that super was very beneficial, but did not advocate 
heavy dressings in light rainfall districts. “What is the best depth to fallow in this 
district ? 99 About 3in. was the general opinion, with the frequent use of the jnou$L- 
board plough. “What is the best type of horse for farm work in these parts f" The 
light, dean-legged horse with plenty of bone and good body was most favored-;) all 
were against the heavy, hair -legged type. “Is there any period of the season for 
cutting mallee posts to render them less susceptible to the ravages of white ants!” 
One member had heard that if fresh cut posts were put in the hole with the smaller 
end in the ground, the sap would drain out and the posts would last longer. The 
soft, sappy posts generally appeared to be attacked most by the white rants. Due 
suggestion was that if trees suitable for posts were ring-barked, by removing a strip 
of bark around the trunk, the trees would not die quickly, thereby seasoning the timber 
and making it very hard, which might check the ants. (Secretary, Mr. H. Doley. ) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOOLGUN. 

October 2nd. — Present: 16 members. 

Sixteen members attended the October meeting, when a paper, “Breeding Horses on 
the Farm,’* was read by Mr. T. Stoeckel. 

Pigs on the Farm. — The following paper was read at the November 2nd meeting by 
Mr. Piitzner, 13 members being present: — “Many farmers do not pay any attention to 
pig keeping, but the too-often despised pig is probably, if given proper care and atten- 
tion, one of the most profitable kinds of live stock on the farm. Farmers should try 
and breed their own pigs, and in doing so select sows that show length and depth. If 
possible, try and get sows from large litters, as they are more likely to propagate laTge 
litters than those bred from a small litter. It is obvious that the more pigs a sow can 
produce during her life the smaller per head is the cost of producing them. The sow 
being the most prolific of all farm animals, is a point strongly in favor of pig keeping. 
As a sire, it is desirable to use a pedigreed boar. He should bo selected from a uniform 
litter, be of good quality, and should liave length and depith, good htama, and' strong legs 
and joints. It is most essential tliat both sow and boar should not be too fat when 
mated to get best results. All pigs, other than those fattening for the market, should 
get plenty of green feed and should be allowed to run out so that they can then forage 
for mineral foods. It is through pigs that skim milk and swill can be turned to profit. 
Feeding is quite as important as breed ; the best pigs can be spoilt by improper 
feeding. During winter and cold weather the pigs should have a dry and warm place in 
which to sleep . 9 9 

Growing Lucerne with Bore Water. — A paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
Woolard at the meeting held an January 29th, which was attended by 11 members. “It 
is safe to say that on nearly every farm in this district there is a elaypan close to the 
bore. These claypans are suitable places on which to grow' lucerne. In the first place, 
try to get the plot in a position so that it can be irrigated from the bore. Trench the 
plot 1ft. deep, mixing in at the same time good stable manure. When the trenching is 
done, remove all hard lumps and stones and leave the plot as near level as possible and 
with a fine surface tilth. Take a small hoe or stick, make shallow furrows, and run in 
the seed at the rate of about lOlbs. to the acre. Wait for a favorable rain to start it, 
and when about 1ft., make the first cut. After cutting, run the water on so that it 
gets a good flooding. Do not water again until it wants cutting. Always water after 
cutting, so that you keep the water dear of the leaves . 7 9 (Secret ary, Mr. J. Palm.) 


BOWHILL (Average annual rainfall, 12ia.). 

There was an attendance of 21 members and 14 visitors at a meeting held on Sep- 
tember 8th. Mr. S. Taylor delivered an address, “Voluntary Pooling . 9 9 (Secretary, 
Mr. M. Banks.) < 

The meeting of October 20th was held at the residence of Mr. H. Just, there being 
present 28 members and 10 visitors, including the District Agricultural Instructor, Mr. 
R. L. Griffiths 


COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, 17.47in.). 

Sixteen members and 10 visitors attended the afternoon meeting, which was held 
at the farm of Messrs. Upton Brothers, when Mr. 0. Goddard, of the School of Mines, 
gave a woolclassing demonstration. In the evening he delivered an address “The Sheep 
and Wool Industry and Farm Management of Sheep. ’ ’ (Secretary, Mr. W. TrestraiL) 
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CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

Meeting held September 18. Present: Five members. The report of the delegates 
who attended the Pinnaroo Line Conference was received and discussed. (Secretary, 
Mr. W. Pearce.) 


KULKIWIKRA. 

September 9th. — Present: 17 members and three visitors. 

Sidelines on the Farm. — Mr. Coombs contributed the following paper: — t( Sidelines 
ore as necessary as croj) growing. I place sheep first because they are useful in so 
many ways. They provide a considerable amount of revenue, help to keep weeds of 
many descriptions in check, provide the house with meat, and assist considerably with 
the fallows in- regard to packing. I recommend keeping ewes. There is less risk with 
them than with dry sheep. I favor the Corriedale breed for this country, and would 
suggest crossing with either Dorset Horn or Shropshire. Both these breeds give a 
good lamb that will grow fast and is well liked by butchers. Endeavor to have sheep- 
proof fences before going in for sheep. Cows are essential for convenience and comfort 
for the house and the ladies therein. Jerseys are favored because they keep the supply 
of butter going for a much longer period than the larger breeds. The latter have 
many admirers and supporters. For these breeds most farmers emphasise the value of 
the calves for butchering and the amount of butter they will make in the flush period 
of the year. I am not in favor of keeping a lot of cows unless the farmer has a 
large family of girls to attend to them. Another point in favor of larger breeds over 
the Jersey is that when a cow has got to the stage when it is not profitable for 
milking they have a higher monetary value. This, however, is not so high as it would 
at first appear. If the amount of food consumed during the life of both breeds over 
a period of, say, 10 years, is taken into consideration, I think that the Jersey will 
show to have been more profitable. The Jersey is not a delicate breed and will hold 
its own with most of the other breeds. If cows are kept, pigs will be found necessary. 
1 have been keeping a Duroe boar for two years now and find them very satisfactory. 
They keep in better condition during the growing period, are more contented, and 
easily kept in the sty. I feed barley as the main food, and they are always supplied 
with whole corn. I use a petrol drum split in halves lengthways and let it in the 
ground a little way to stop it from rolling over. The best method is to crush the 
barley and keep it in a Belf-feeder so that the pigs can help themselves. I keep most 
of the pigs until they are about 1601bs. to 1801bs. live weight. Fowls are another of 
the sidelines managed by the ladies. They are easier handled and more profitable 
than cows. I favor one of the larger breeds of fowls, but if eggs are the main object, 
then the White Leghorn is not excelled. The larger breeds are more saleable when they 
have served their term of laying. They can be kept out of the garden, haystack, and 
farm machinery, and generally lay better during the winter months. The above 
remarks apply chiefly to an egg-laying strain. I strongly advise every farm homestead 
to have a kitchen garden. If a record is kept it will prove itself profitable, and 
vegetables grown on the property are much better than those that are purchased. ” 
(Secretary, Mr. H. J. Elliot.) 

LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.95in.). 

Meeting held September 27th. Present: 12 members. A report of the proceedings 
of the Annual Congress was given by Mr. C. Wendt and the Secretary (Mr. R. Koch.) 

MERIBAH (Average annual rainfall, 11.70in.). 

At the meeting held on September 8th, Mr. W. Mason presided over an attendance 
of 17 members. The report of the ‘delegates to the country crop competition was 
received and discussed. It was decided to hold a local crop competition, for which 
two trophies valued at five guineas and two guineas have been offered. (Secretary, 
Mr. E. Carr.) 


MILLENDILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13in.). 

The Secretary, Mr. V. Wegener, gave an interesting account of a trip he had made 
fto New South Wales. There were present 10 members and several visitors. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

Meeting held September 20th. Present: Mr. A. Braendler (Chair) and 29 members. 
Messrs. Hein and Kuchel reported on the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Altmann.) 
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NETHERTON. 

September 3rd, 1930. — Present: 21 members and visitors. 

Side Lines on the Farm. — Mr. Johncock, in the course of a paper on this subject, 
said side lines such as cows, fowls, kitchen garden, and pigs should prove of very 
valuable assistance to the household expenses to the man who was just starting on a 
new block. Cows were essential on every farm, especially where then© was a family. 
Six good cows would produce on an average £90 worth of produce. In the Nethtorton 
district it would be necessary to hand feed for six or seven months of the year. 
Each cow would require 201bs. of chaff per day, and for the remainder of her fodder should 
be able to obtain sufficient roughage in the paddock. A paddock of about 24 acres 
sown with 201bs. of wheat, 301bs. of oats, and 901bs. of super should provide feed for 
six cows from eaTly June until the end of thte year. A cow eating 201bs. of chaff 
per day would consume If tons of chaff, at £3 per ton, £5 5s. per cow — for six cows 
equals £31 10s.; 8bush. wheat at 4s. equals 32s.; 15bush. oats at 2s. 6d. equals 37s. 6d.; 
1 ton farm food £3; 1 ton super £5 — £36 19s. 6d. Produce from cows £90; balance 
£50 0s. 6d. Sale of five calves at £3 each, £15 — total £65 0s. 6d. Fowls. — He recom- 
mended the White Leghorn. Twenty-five bags of wheat would feed 100 laying hens 
during the year if birds were allowed free range on the farm; 100 hens should produce 
£40 worth of eggs each year, less 25 bags of wheat at 12s. per bag equals £15, leaving 
a profit of £25. It was difficult to give an estimate of the value of the kitchen garden. 
Wherfe sufficient water was available practically all kinds of vegetables could be grown. 
Pigs. — Three pigs could be fed on the waste milk from six cows, and with' 6bush. of 
pollard to top off each pig the animals could be used as fresh pork, cured for bacon, 
or marketed. A pig at five to six months of age should weigh 1301bs.; market value 
about £4 each pig equals £12. Cost of feeding, 18bush. pollard at Is. 9d. equals 31s. 6d., 
profit £10 8s. 6d. Replying to questions, Mr. Johncock said the hens would lay better 
without running with the roosters if they were locked up. Mr. Wilkin said that sheep 
kept for rations could be classed as a profitable side line. (Secretary, Mr. O. Wilkin, 
Yumali.') 


NUNKERI. 

September 10th. — Present: 11 members. 

Sheep Dipping. — Mr. C. Grill read the following paper: — “All sheep should be 
dipped for the destruction of parasites. Merinos about five weeks after shearing 
and crossbreds about two months. Sheep should not be dipped straight off shears, 
there is not sufficient wool to hold • the ingredients of the dip. A dip 40ft. long, 
22in. wide, and 5ft. deep will save a lot of trouble and insure thorough saturation 
of the fleece, which is absolutely essential if dipping is to be effective. The drainage 
area for small flocks should be about 16ft. by 18ft., divided into two pens, so that 
when one pen is full it can be shut off and allowed to drain while the other is 
being filled. In this district limestone, mortar, and cement, reinforced with wire* 
netting, is a very suitable building material. There are many ways of gettingthe 
sheep into the dip. One way is (by having a race lengthways across the edge of 
the! dip and slanting boards at the dip, which should be kept very slippery, so that 
when sheep pass along the race and ptep on to the boards they slip into the dip. 
Another method is by using the same kind of race and a trap door, which has the 
same effect, but old sheep that have been through a few times are hard to get 
through the race. The best method is a small pen at the mouth of the 'dip that 
will hold about 20 sheep, with other yards made bandy for filling up; if one man gets 
in the pen and catches the sheep by the hind leg and one arm around -the neck 
it is easily pushed into the dip without being knocked about and gets properly 
treated while in the swim. With the race style of dipping lambs often go too fast 
and {fall in, one on top of the othef, or on their backs or sides, or head first, in 
which case they are 'liable to take a mouthful of the dip, and it also makes it 
difficult for the man with the prod to handle them properly. The heads of sheep 
should be pushed under, twice during the swim, care being taken to allow breathing 
space between each plunge. For the strength of the dip one should be guided by 
the directions on the Vpackets. Any recognised dip, preferably an arsenical, which 
is most effective. Keep the bath stirred up from tne bottom and see that the scum 
that accumulates on top is skimmed off. Sheep should be yarded over night and 
dipping begun early in the morning, and continued only so long that the sheep can 
dry before night. If vthis is carried out much fouling of the bath will be avoided, 
but care must be taken- that the sheep are not thirsty, because they are apt to drink 
the wash or lick up 'the floor of the draining pen. Dipping should not be carried 
out in wet, cold weather, as the sheep may suffer from the effects and contract 
pneumonia, and rain falling on newly dipped sheep may result in scalding and 
mortality. The rain falling on bheep wet with dip carries particles which Miould 
adhere to the 'wool right down to the skin, resulting in an overdose. When the sheep 
are quite dry there is no risk. Shade drying, or a cool day makes the dip more 
lasting in the wool, and prevents scalding which may result if the sheep are turned 
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out under a very hot sun. To avoid dip-stained wool, the bath should be emptied 
and thoroughly cleaned out at regular intervals, or when it is noticeable that the 
dip is heavily laden, with dirt which has been washed out of the wool. Bams should 
be dipped first, then adults, and lambs last. Do not hurry the dipping, but allow 
gufilcientf jtime in the bath for the dip to reach the parasites right down on the 
skin. If the dipping of sheep is properly carried out there should be no loss or 
trouble from year to year. Any sheepowner who has had experience with ticks ox 
lice well knows the value of dipping. Lice are the worst offenders, the sheep rub 
against the fences and logs, or any obstruction that may be in the paddock, until 
the wool becomes tangled * and matted, and in some cases rub themselves bare to the 
skin, which destroys the whole fleece. With the constant irritation the sheep become 
very poor, which is detrimental to the rearing of fat lambs. The Compulsory 
Dipping Act is very essential, for careless sheepowners with* lousy sheep are of 
great annoyance to their neighbors. 11 (Secretary, Mr. P. Ling.) 


OVEBLAND COBNEB (Average annual rainfall, 10.58in.). 

The meeting of September 1st was held at the residence of Mr. J. Loffler, there 
being present Mr. T. Atkinson (Chair), 14 members, and two visitors. An address, 
* ‘ Diseases of Wheat, * ’ was delivered by Mr. B. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural 
Instructor). (Secretary, Mr. H. Loffler, Wirrelyerna, via Morgan.) 


PABILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13.70in.). 

Mr. O. Neindorf presided over an attendance of 12 members at the annual meeting 
which was held on July 8th. Officers were elected and a programme arranged for the 
ensuing 12 months. 

A further meeting held on September 2nd took the form of a ‘‘Question Box . ’* 
Fourteen members were present. 

A previous meeting held on August 5th was attended by 20 members. Members dis* 
cussed the subject, “Clipping Horses. “ (Secretary, Mr. C. Foale.) 


PABUNA. 

The monthly meeting was held on September 5th ; twenty-six members wore present. A 
debate was held on the subject, “Harvesters r. Strippers, ' * and resulted in favor of the 
stripper. (Secretary, Mr. F. Sumner.) 


PATA. 

Meeting held September 25th. Present: 10 members and two visitors. Mr. B. L. 
Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, .“Wheat Yields in the 
Murray Mallee Lands. “ (Secretary, Mr. A. May.) 


RAMCO. 

Meeting held September 8th. Present: Mr. J. Boehm (Chair) and eight members. 
Mr. Boehm informed vMr. Burroughs that the best time to apply manure to orchards 
was just before the first irrigation. Other subjects of interest to river settlers were 
also discussed. (•Secretary, Mr. J. Odgers.) 


WAIKEBIE (Average annual rainfall, 9.61in.). 

Meeting held September 25th. Present: Mr. E. Bowe (Chair), 11 members, and 
six visitors. Mr. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address “The 
Oodlin Moth , 99 and presented the prizes won at the Waikerie and Bamco Pruning Com- 
petitions. “ Secretary, Mr. E. Bowe.) 


PARAFIEL D POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1S81. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITB LBOHOBM* ONLY. DBUYNBY — JULY, AUOU8T, and SBPTBKBBB. 

PRICES— 

EGGS — IQs. per Setting oi 15 Eggs ; Incubator Lota, £2 I0». per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS— 1 7a. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on rail. Salisbury. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. Paraiield Poultry Station, Salisbury. 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. 
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YUEGO. 

September 9th. — Present: Eight members. 

Odds and Ends on the Farm.— The Secretary (Mr. M. Walker)- read the following 
paper: — “The old adage, 'Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves * ' is one that can be applied in many ways . on the farm, one of them 
being the profitable realisation of material which is usually considered to be waste 
and . scrap. The packing around cornsacks — there are many uses to which the hoop- 
iron may be[ ;put, such as spreaders for swingtetrees, taking <the place of a chain 
for pulling up the bag lifter, staying swing gates, frames into which can be fitted 
a kerosene tin bucket, a dozen 18in. lengths fitted into a wooden frame on edge 
makes a splendid boot scraper. The square fasteners and pins .also come in very 
handy, and one can' always find a use for them, t The former make good washers 
for taking (up the slack bolts on a scrub roller frame, whilst the mild steel pins are 
first class for use as rivets, being of various sizes there are often jobs in which 
they can bemused. The sacking covering the bags makes a good* cloth for use under 
the winnower and grader, especially that from off the ends, which frequently is of a 
much stouter texture than the remainder. Good packing cases should be carefully 
knocked to ’pieces, the nails put into a tin, and the boards packed away ouV of . the 
weather. They will do as well for the job as f other timber which would have to be 
purchased. All scraps of wire should be carefully picked up and put into a heap, 
or hung up and tised to tie on the barb .or spring coil when fencing. Shorter 
pieces come in handy for fastening . netting. The waste oil • from motor Vehicles can 
be sprinkled on the smithy floor (if on earth). This helps to keep down the dust. 
It may also be used to advantage if poured around fence posts, gate posts, shed 
posts, &c., to arrest and prevent' decay and check ravages of white ants. Super bags, 
if cared for and put away, can be used for storing oats and fowls’ feed. Never 
use oil from motor) vehicles on any machinery, because it cuts the bearings badly.” 

Eleven members and 16 visitors attended a meeting on September 29th. Messrs 
H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) and P. ;H. Suter (Senior Dairy Instructor) 
delivered addresses on the subject, "Care of the Cow on the Farm.” 

At a meeting held on October 27th, with an attendance of 19 members and visitors, 
Mr. C. F. Anderson (Poultry fexpert) delivered an address. An interesting discussion 
followed. 

On November 5th 11 members and visitors toured the district and made an inspection 
of the crops. An average of six bags per acre was expected for the district. 
(Secretary, Mr. M. Walker.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CLAEENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.91 in.). 

Meeting held September 8th. Present: 20 members and visitors. Mr. J. Spencer 
addressed the meeting on "Planting Potatoes, ” and replied to numerous questions. 
A competition was held, each member cutting three potatoes for seed. The winner 
was Mr. Bex Potter. 

A meeting held on October 5th was attended by 11 members and visitors. Messrs. 
T. B. Brooks and J. Potter gave reports of the Annual Congress. 

A further meeting was held on October 22nd at Mr. D. K. Spencer’s homestead. 
After an inspection of Mr. Spencer's field peas the properties of Messrs. H. C. Harper, 
L. C. Spencer, and E. A, Harper were visited. (Secretary, Mr. T. B. Brooks.) 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

Sixteen members and visitors, including a member from the Kimba Branch, attended 
the meeting held on September 25th, when Mr. R. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor) 
delivered an address, "Relative Value of Foodstuffs.” (Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 

LANGHORNE’S CREEK (Average annua) rainfall, 14.80in.) 

Meeting held September 3rd. Present: 18 members, seven visitors. Mr. B. Caselev 
aD , address on dairying. Mr. W. Yelland also spoke on the subject, "The Farm 
Garden. ” 

A farther meeting on October 1st attended by 18 members and four visitors. The 
delegates submitted reports of the Annual Congress. 

Meeting held November 5th.— Present: 20 members and three visitors. Mr. E. W. 
(Botanical Assistant, Department of Agriculture), delivered an address, 
‘Weeds and Grasses of the District.” 

H^ t J i £-T25 r t meeting °” £ ecember 3rd > Mr - A. R. Hilton, B.8c., of the Murray 
2^.“? V®] 1 f? ve an address dealing with agricultural education in the United 

HMtWUett f menCa ’ Hm addrew was illustrated with lantern slides. (Secretary, Mr. 
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LENSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 
Meeting held iSeptember 29th. Present: 13 members. The Hon. Secretary read a 
paper, “ Plant Requirements and Soil Conditions . 99 

Meeting held January ‘27th. Present: 11 members. A representative of the 
Producers Distributing Society addressed the meeting on the subject, “ Better 
Marketing Facilities . f 9 ( Secretary t Mr. B. Lawrence, Lenswood.) 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

September 24th. — Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

Pasture Development. — Mr. R. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an 
address on this subject. A keen discussion followed. Mr. Hill said that the best type 
of pasture consisted of about 25 per cent, clovers and 75 per cent, mixed grasses. He 
did not advocate ploughing our scrub after clearing before planting clover, because it 
turned over the sour soil, and also left no covering for the growing clover. Mr. Hay 
asked what kind of clay subsoil was the better — the light-colored or the darker. Mr. 
Keen said that he had seen a better stand of Perennial Rye on the lighter. Mr. Hill 
stressed the value of meadow hay, and said that the time to cut same was just when 
the growth started to drop. Discussing peas, Mr. Smith said that he had noticed an 
improvement in growth where he had put pig manure. Again touching on the ploughing 
of scrub, Mr. Hill said thiri if this was done, a cover crop of oats should be put in. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Lowe.) 

Ten members attended a meeting held on November 8th at Mr. H. J. Jagger’s 
homestead, at Inman Valley. Members inspected the sheep and pastures on the 
property. 

A meeting on October 25th was attended by 21 members and visitors, and took the 
form of an inspection of Mr. Geo. Deplidge's farm, at Waitpinga (Secretary, Mr. A. 
Lowe.) 


SCOTT'S BOTTOM. 

The meeting on September 6th was attended by eight members. The agenda of the 
Annual Congress was discussed and delegates appointed. (Secretary, Mr. E. Atkinson, 
Oh er r y Gardens. ) 

October 4th. — Present: Nine members. 

Farm Management. — Under the title 1 4 Things that should be Cared for on a Farm, * ' 
the following paper was presented by Mr. A. Martin: — Attend to fences and gates, so 
that the livestock on the property are kept within bounds. If there are good fences ^and 
gates, you will not be troubled with other people ’s stock if they are allowed on the roads. 
It is a good plan to clear away 2ft. each side of a fence, so that it will be possible to 
save the posts from getting burnt in case of fire. Machinery and tools should be kept 
in the places set apart for them and maintained in good working order. Oiling and 
greasing of any machine should always be looked to at least once a day to save the 
wearing of parts. Oil and grease are far cheaper than new parts. Greeks and small 
gutters should be cleaned out periodically so that if at any time there comes a heavy 
rain the water can get away and not remain on land that may be required for cultivation 
or under crop. This paper was discussed, and with “Economy on the Farm" proved 
very helpful. The following suggestions were made: — Growing own meat; growing 
fodder for stock ; making an early start in the morning ; having work planned out ; using 
sharp tools; not overstocking the paddocks; and seeing that all bags, &c., are not left 
out in the open. 

The annual meeting was held at Mr. R. Thorpe's residence on November 1st, there 
being present eight members. The annual report was read and officers elected. 

Items of local interest were discussed at the meeting held at the residence of Mr. 
Blakeley on December 6th, which was attended by eight members. (Secretary, Mr. E. 
Atkinson, Cherry Gardens.) 


SFRINGTON. 

A “Question Box” evening was held on September 3rd, 13 members were present. 

The meeting on October 1st was attended by 18 members and numerous visitors. 
Mr. C. A. Goddard (Assistant Wool Instructor, School of Mines) gave a demonstration 
of wool classing at Mr. B. Forrest's shearing shed. In the evening Mr. Goddard 
delivered an address on sheep and wool. 

Twelve members and visitors attended the annual meeting on November 12th. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. Brokate) read the annual report, and officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN.. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli- 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro- 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 





Any person may reproduce or republish any of the articles contained herein, provided 
that an acknowledgment is made that the article appeared in the Journal of Agriculture 
and the author’s name is also acknowledged. 


S. R. WHITPORD. 
Minister ot ^ 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences of* Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows: — 

River Murray, at Rennmrk, .June 1 8th (Mr. W. E. Meier, Secretary). 

Far West Coast, at Oeduna, July 1st (Mr. E. H. Fear, Secretary). 

Upper North, at Willowie, July 15th (Mr. H. A. Crisp, Secretary). 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.30 a.m. in each case. Papers and questions 
for Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a 
fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

The Dairying Industry. 

When discussing a paper on * * Ensilage and Grassland Management , 9 1 read by Mr. 
R. J. Cleve at the Kalangadoo Conference, Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agri- 
culture) impressed upon delegates the importance to the State of the dairying industry. 
At the present time, he said, there was no industry in the State that was more stable. 
Unfortunately, the number of cows in South Australia had been regularly declining for 
the past seven or eight years, and now that they were urgently required by farmers it 
was very difficult to secure cows at a reasonable price. He hoped that farmers and 
landholders in the South-East would realise the importance of encouraging the industry 
and would help to breed cows for the use of farmers in less favored portions of the 
State. 

Insects in Flour Bin. 

The Government Entomologist (Mr. A. M. Lea, F.E.S.), in commenting on insects 
forwarded to him for identification from ‘ ‘ E. B. P.,” Murraytowu, says the specimens 
are larvae and moths of the mill moth or meal worm (Ephestia kuchnieVa) which com- 
monly attacks meals and flours all over the world, and is a serious pest in mills. 
Burning sulphur should not be used against them as the fumes destroy the gluten, and 
hence bread could not be made from flour so treated. Heating meals and flours to 
over 1 GO <leg. will destroy all the insects and their eggs, but the dung and webbing 
would be left behind as well hb the bodies of the insects. The only satisfactory way 
to get rid of them is to destroy such flours or meals as are already attacked and to 
steam the bin or otherwise heat it in order to destroy all the larvae. The larvae are 
to be seen in almost every grocer’s store in Australia, and in every flour mill, and they 
arc a constant source of trouble \vhere\or flours mid meals are store*!. 

Bloodless Castration of Livestock. 

Mr. A. H. Robin,. B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), speaking at Wirrabara 
Conference on the use of the Burdizzo pincers as a means of castration, said it was a 
method that could be recommended. It was now in general use by thousands of stock- 
owners and was giving satisfactory results ; in fact many owners had stated that they 
would not revert to f\ny other method after having used the Burdizzo. There were 
many advantages in its favor — its cleanliness, speed, it could be used at any time of the 
year, it made no wound that could be infected with disease or attacked by flies, and 
was no bleeding. Not its least advantage was the fact that the animals received 
slightest setback. Horses after castration with the Burdizzo could return to 
or four days, and rams were able to get up and walk away. 
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Scientific 

Farming! 

THAT is the only proper response to 
present troubles —THAT is the road to 
solvency and restored prosperity. 

Economies are necessary, but to cut the 
application of super in this years farm- 
ing effort would be a fatal mistake. . 

Science and Economy dictate the liberal 
use of 

W.M.L. EXTRA HIGH-GRADE SUPER 

for it lowers costs by increasing yields. 



CTOK) 
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White Ants Attacking Trees. 

The Woods and Forests Department advises a correspondent at Kybunga, who asked 
for information as to the best method of preventing white ants attacking trees, that 
these pests do not attack healthy, vigorous trees. Where it has occurred, however, it 
has been stated that sheep dung plastered round the stems has been used with very good 
results. Sugar or treacle with which arsenic has been blended, if placed in the excavations 
worked by the ants, will kill off large numbers, for they feed upon it readily, and even 
eat the dead ants which have first succumbed to the poison, so that their numbers arc 
soon reduced. 

Publications Received. 

Vol. 21, Stud Book of the Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society, 1931. 

Annual Report, Veterinary Department, Nigeria, 1929. 

Annual Report, Department of Agriculture, Uganda, 1929. 

South Devon Flock Book of England, 1930. 

Ayrshire Herd Book of Great Britain, 1930. ♦ 

New Zealand Romney Marsh Flock Book, 1929. 

Overseas Trade for 1929*30, Commonwealth of Australia. 

Calendar, University of Adelaide, 1931. 

“The Feathered World Year Book, 1931.” Price 2s. 6d. Published by “The 
Feathered World/’ 9, Arundel Street, London, W.C. 2. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied bv Prof. A. .1. PKRKINS, Director of Agriculture.] 


Mixing other Materials with Superphosphate. 

“A. I). II.,” Yoi*ketowv. Is it advisable to mix superphosphate with some other 
material in order to get more regular distribution of relatively small quantities during 
the current season? The correspondent suggests the use of — (1) Sea sand; (2) finely 
ground sea shells; (3) seed gypsum. Reply — Of the three, sand, if sufficiently pure, 
w*ould be the least likely to affect the water solubility of the superphosphate with 
which it would be mixed. Seed gypsum would come next, and would indeed have no 
effect whatsoever unless it contained a certain amount of calcium carbonate as an 
impurity. Finely ground sea shells would, if left long enough in contact with the 
45 per cent, superphosphate, probably lead to a certain amount of loss in the water 
solubility of the superphosphate due to what is known as 4 4 reversion. ’ ? This reversion, 
however, would be no greater than what occurs when the superphosphate comes in 
contact with the moist soil containing nn adequate amount of lime. 

Barley on Stubble v. Grass Land. 

Why is stubble land better than grass land for a barley crop ? What rotation of crops 
and what method of working the land for a hay crop is recommended? “E. G. B.,” 
Maitland. Reply^-The general impression in your district to the effect that a 
better sample of barley is secured when the crop has been Bown on wheat 
stubbles than when it has been sown on grass land is probably correct. To 
a very great extent “quality” in the barley sample is affected by what is generally 
vvn as the “ condition ’ 9 of the land; that is to say, that land which in any way has 
to force along a crop and to lead to relative rankness in growth, usually 
‘nor quality in the sample of Barley. Probably in this direction the main 
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The Fordson 

does an 8~horse job 
... at lower cost 



(ODD C A P S j 
TRUCKS AND ' 

I TRACTORS ART * 
R BRITISH EMPIRE | 

It products :| 


^ITH the new Ford son, under 
average Australian condit* 


ions, you can plough 12 acres 
per day against an 8 horse 
team's 5 acres ; you can harrow 


88 acres per day against the 8 
horse team's 40 acres; you can 
scarify 28 acres per day against 
the 8 horse team's 14 acres, 
and you can harvest IS acres 
per day against the 8 horse 
team's 10 acres per day . . 

And at much lower cost. 

Work for which you would for 
merly need the help of one or 
two men, you can do yourself 
with the Fordson, with no time 
lost for feeding and care of 
teams. You can work the Ford 
son all day — and all night too 
if necessary. 

Your nearest Ford Dealer is anxious 
to tell you about the New Fordson 
Tractor — its increased power and 
many improvements. Ask him to 
give you actual figures on the cost 
of Fordson field-work in your own 
district. 

FORD MOTOR COMTaNY OF AUSTRALIA 
FTY. LTD. 


The Standard Fordton: £ 220 
at kmm«! Ford Work*: Sale* 
Tax Extra, 



MheNEW 

Ifordson 
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difficulty is excess of available nitrogen during the growing period of the barley crop, 
and in this connection, there would usually be less available nitrogen on wheat stubbles 
than in recently broken grass land. 

Preference is for the following rotation: — 

Wheat — Barley — Grass — Bare Fallow, 

If an oaten hay crop is grown upon stubble, the most effective method of increasing 
the hay yield would be — 

(a) to sow the oats as early in the Beason as circumstances permitted; and 

(b) to subsequently topdress the crop after seeding with not less than Jcwt. 

sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. W. .1, Bpafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Paspalum and Couch Grass. 

“H. L. L.,’ f Inman Valley , asks information as to the feeding value of 'paspalwm 
and couch grass. Reply — Paspalum dilaiatum is a strong growing forage plant of fairly 
high feeding value, but in temperate climates, and particularly in those pants where 
the winter is cold, this grass is only a hardy forage plant, giving some feed in the summer 
which is not very nutritious. Couch grass is extremely hardy, grows well in sandy 
soils and is very fattening for sheep, but does not produce a great hulk of forage, 
and is not a particularly good milk producer. Both paspalum and couch grass 
can be established by seed amongst scanty pasture provided — f 1 ) The soil is loose 
enough for the drill to enter it, and (2) the seed is drilled in to a shallow depth in 
November after having been closely fed down and when there is enough moisture 
present to germinate the seed. Better results, of course, follow seeding on properly 
cultivated land. 


Waste Currants as Food for Stock. 

“E. C. Clare , asks what is the value of waste ourrants as a food for livestock. 
Reply — A sample of currants was submitted to the Director of Chemistry, who has 
supplied the following analysis: — 

Per cent. 


Moisture 10.02 

Ash 2.84 

Protein 3.89 

Fat 0.82 

Fibre 1.47 

Carbohydrates (by difference) 80.96 


100.00 

It is almost impossible to compare this foodstuff with any of the other well-known 
foodstuffs because the protein content is so low, and much of the carbohydrates consists 
of sugar. If the sugar is digestible by farm livestock, currants could be compared, 
with some other feeds, for fattening purposes at all events, on their starch equivalent values 
as follows: — If maize is worth 81.5, wheat brau is worth 48.1, and the waste currants 
75. On this basis, Hi the currants are to replace maize at £7 10s. a ton, the currants 
would be worth about £6 17s. a ton, but with bran at £3 15s. a ton the currants would 
only be worth about £5 17s. a ton. Neither of these comparisons can be taken as strictly 
correct, because the currants contain so much less protein than the other two foodstuffs. 
If currants are to be used to full advantage by farm livestock, they should be fed in 
bmetion with other foodstuffs rich in protein, such as peas, lucerne, subterranean 
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nations for Fattening Sheep. 

If withers and lambs are fed heavily on oats and dry feed , is there any danger of 
impaction and would it be advisable to add linseed nuts to act as a laxative t 
* i 1). A. L.., * 1 Auburn. Reply — If the sheep are getting roughage as a picking of dry feed 
in the paddocks, there should be very little risk of impaction killing or retarding the 
development of the animals, but trouble might be experienced if all of the feed is carted to 
the sheep. Sheep nuts would keep the sheep healthy, because of their laxative effects, but 
they are very expensive when compared to other foodstuffs, and one should get equal results 
in keeping the animals free from impaction, and at a much less cost, by using bran or 
molasses. As a matter of fact, there is a foodstuff procurable near Clare, which will 
probably do the job better than those already mentioned, t.e., the small waste currants 
held by the Clare Packing Shed. If these can be purchased at a reasonable figure, they 
eould l>e fed at the rate of £lb. to £lb. per sheep per day, and with some oats as well 
as roughage, the animals would probably keep in good health and fatten very readily. 

Cultivation of Badly Drifted Soil. 

A field of fairly firm land which does not usually drift was fallowed and the heavy 
winds have blown the loose soil f rom large areas right down to the depth of ploughing . 
Should the field, be reploughed or only cultivated f Reply — Our experience with areas of 
fallow which have drifted to the depth of ploughing is that they should be cultivated to 
a very shallow' depth as soon after an autumn rain as is possible. If no heavy-tined 
cultivator is available to do the job, the plough can be used, but on no account should 
it be allowed to enter the land to a greater depth than l$in. When stirred so as to 
loosen only enough soil to properly cover the seed, it is not unusual to get really big 
crops from drifted patches, whereas, if stirred deeply, unmellowed soil is brought to 
the surface and produces poor crops. 

Sodium Chloride, Effect on Cattle. 

After spraying sodium chloride on blackberries will it hare any injurious effect on 
cattle if they ate same? Reply — Sodium chloride or common salt would probably kill 
blackberries if sufficient were used, but it would require such an enormous quantity that 
the expense would not be warranted. The land would be rendered sterile for some 
years, but stock would benefit because of the salt. Sodium chlorate, which will kill 
blackberries when applied as a spray, leads to temporary sterility of the soil, and if 
good mins are experienced soon after treatment, the soil becomes fit for cropping a 
few' weeks after having been saturated with the chlorate. The small amount present 
will not injure livestock, although they lick it up greedily. 


HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 


Explosives for Subsoiling. 

What experience has the Department of Agriculture had in the use of explosives for 
sub soiling ? Wirrabara Agricultural Bureau). Reply — Prior to the outbreak of the great 
war this subject came much to the fore. I have witnessed the use of explosives in a 
few places — principally in the Adelaide Hills — at Norton Summit, where an old orchard 
of stunted apple trees wns treated, and at Wirrabara prior to planting a new orchard v 
In the old orchard, four holes were driven to a depth of about 30in. into the scy\ 
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regular intervals around a tree at a distance of 5ft. from the trunk. In each of these 
one-half a plug of gelignite was exploded simultaneously. The result was to shake the 
ground in four overlapping circles, and at the simultaneous discharge the tree appeared 
to perceptibly lift and settle again. A number of holes were opened up to note the 
results, and in each case about lft. below the surface a cavern about large enough to 
hold a household bucket was found. This work was done in the autumn when the sub- 
soil, which was of a friable clay with a few loose slatey stones in it, was in a crumbly, 
dry condition. Cracks extended lft. or so around the hole. In some instances, powdery 
lime was tamped over the charges and an effort made to ascertain if the explosion 
forced it through the soil. No evidence, however, was adducible from the experiment, 
which had for its object -the possible distribution of fertilisers through the subsoil by 
such procedure. The old trees were pruned back well, and the hitherto poorly tilled 
orchard was submitted to good average tillage. The old trees made a good recovery 
during the two succeeding years, but how much was due to the loosening of the sub- 
soil and fracturing of the root system by the explosives I am unable to say. 

The work, preparatory to planting, done at Wirrabara extended over a considerable 
acreage of land afterwards set to a mixed plantation of stone and pip fruit trees by 
Mr. H. H. Jericho. These young trees made fine growth for some years after planting, 
but how they have stood up since through the dry seasons I cannot say. The block is. 

I think, near Mr. Marner ’% orchard. In this instance, the procedure was to explode half n 
plug of gelignite in each position for a tree and at a leptli of about 2ft. 6in. below the 
surface. The exploded spot was barred down to fill in the cavity which formed in the 
somewhat wetter soil below, and a hole opened above it for the insertion of the tree. M*. 
Jericho assured me that each hole cost about 4d. to explode and bar and open ready 
for the tree, but it is doubtful if that could be done at the present cost of materials 
and labor. 

The opinion 1 formed from these two widely different experiments was that for an old 
root-bound orchard, explosives would prove an effective and probably safer substitute 
for subsoiling by mechanical means. In the case of new land, in the absence of large 
subterranean roots or solid stone strata, I do not think it could compare with the work 
done by a powerful caterpillar tractor and very strong subsoiler as made for use with 
the tractor. Land subsoiled with these implements and cross-subsoiled every 2ft. or 
3ft. to break any barriers or ridges makes a much more thorough job than explosives, 
unless they be used at very close intervals and very great expense. The best job is 
made when subsoiling by either method if it is done in autumn after the first soaking 
rain wets the first foot of the land and only slightly damps the lower strata. 

Transplanting Mature Fruit Trees. 

What ix the best plan to adopt to transplant an eight year old pear treef (Jamestown 
Agricultural Branch). Keply — An eight-year pear tree may be removed quite safely 
under suitable climatic conditions, but it is a very risky proposition in hot, dry, and 
wind-exposed localities. Unless immediate removal is contemplated, the best method 
to adopt with an established fruit tree is to dig a trench around the tree a couple 
of feet from the trunk and deep enough to sever all large roots. At the same time, 
cut the tree back almost on to its main arms. Fill the trench with rich soil or soil 
enriched with plenty of old rotted manure; tramp fairly firmly and soak with water. 
This work should be done about the end of March. During next season the tree should 
be watered well and encouraged to grow throughout the summer. Next March, if the 
ground be opened up outside the previous trench, it will be found that the enriched 
soil has become filled with fibrous roots, which, if well moistened, will hold much of the 
soil in a ball to be carried with the tree. A good plan in lifting the tree is to split 
a strong sack down one side and end, and then, when excavating beneath the ball of 

•♦s, gradually work this under it. If a heavy ball is secured, a man grasps each 
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corner of the sack and the* tret* is carried bodily to its prepared position, which should 
be a hole larger and deeper than the bulb The sack is buried where it lies beneath 
the ball, the hole being filled with enriched soil, and the whole trodden firmly and 
afterwards soaked with water. A screen of bagging or boughs stretched on stakes a 
rouple of feet above the top of the tree affords considerable help in enabling it to 
recover and progress through the first year after the removal. Old stone fruit trees, 
as a rule, do not stand removal so well as apples, pears, quinces, figs, oranges, and 

lemons. A less satisfactory method is to excavate the tree, saving most of the 

larger roots for several feet in length. The top is cut back as severely as in the 
previous method. The best time to move established trees is in the autumn or very 
early winter whilst the soil is warm. It is always desirable to tramp the enriched 
soil well down over the roots and settle the ground with a thorough soaking. In all 
but the coolest districts, the transplanted tree should be shaded throughout the first 

miner mid protected against drying winds whether cold or hot. 

Kopi for Tomato Plants. 

* * ,/. II f Poochera , ax Pm whether Kojn is suit a hit for growing tomatoes ani how 

to apply it I Kopiy — This is not a plant food, but is very useful in the fine form for 

flocculating stiff clay soils and making them more friable. Only in liberating natural 
potash, and in this wav, could it prove beneficial to tomatoes and other garden crops. 
Lime compounds are usually spread on top of the roughened surface and lightly har- 
iowed or raked in. Karlv in winter is the best time to do this, so that the rain may 
:o t oil the land and distribute the lime between the soil particles. From about one 
In five tons per acre may be safely used on stiff garden land. 

Cabbage Blight and Aphis. 

W hat is an effective remedy for blight in cabbages; also a xurc for aphis? (Kelly 
Agricultural Bureau). Keplv— The term * * blight” amongst gardeners is generally 
applied to the cabbage aphis. If that is meant in this case, the remedy quoted below 
would answer the latter part of the query also. Aphides are usually killed by contact 
splays such as oil emulsions, nicotine mid soap compounds, resin or starch solutions, 
all of which act upon the skin or stop up the breathing pores of the pest. Nicotine 
«iii<ts are also destructive when containing not less than 3 per cent, of nicotine. Probably 
the best spray is made from nieotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40 is a popular form) 
which is used at the rate of 1 pint in SO pints of soapy water. It is very important 
to strike the individual insects with the sprays or dusts and not apply them at random 
to the plants. 
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DAIRYING INQUIRIES. 


[Reply supplied by Mr. II. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor.] 


Feeding Cows and Figs. 

I have liberal stocks' of wheat , barley , and oats on hand. H id yon advise the best 
method to adopt to feed the gram to cows and pigs? ‘ 4 .7. M. G., ” Goolwa. Reply — For 
a cow giving about 3galls. of milk per day a ration consisting of Ulbs. oats, 31bs. barley, 
and 4 21bs. linseed meal will give good results. Make a mixture up of six parts oats 
and barley mixed and two parts linseed meal and feed this mixture at the rate of lib. 
of the mixture to each 41bs. of milk the cow produces per day. Grind the barley for the 
pigs and feed it dry. If skim milk is available for the pigs, they will do well on a ration 
of wheat five parts, barley two parts, and oats two parts, or, if the oats are kept for the cows, 
feed five parts wheat and three parts barley, crushed and fed dry. Give all skim milk avail- 
able. Oats are of advantage to brood sows. It will be found most economical to feed 
as much grain as the pigs will eat readily. Self-feeders will be found most satisfactory 
in the long run. 


POULTRY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert. ] 


Chicken Fox. 

The Secretary , Shoal Bay Agricultural Bureau , reports blotches on heads of birds which 
gradually spread into one large scabby swelling. The mouth is ulcerated , and the birds 
are badly scoured. Reply — The disease is chicken pox which has spread to roup. Birds 
which are badly infected in the mouth should be killed and carcasses burnt. A simple 
remedy is to paint the affected parts with iodine — three a | plications should be sufficient 
— or ordinary washing blue can be rubbed on the affected parts. Spray all roosting 
quarters once a week with a 10 per cent, solution of kerosene emulson, and feed Epsom 
salts at the rate of loz. per 20 birds in a mash once a week. 

Round Worms. 

A. E . W., Waikerie , reports — I am losing a number of chickens when they reach the 
age of three months. The birds are continually straining their weeks and opening their 
beaks as if gasping for breath. Reply — The complaint appears to be round worms. 
The fact of the birds stretching their necks is an indication of worms. It will also 
be noticed that the droppings are of a yellow color. Treatment — Either feed 
chopped onions at the rate of 71bs. per 100 birds once a week, or mix 1 tablespoonful 
of turpentine to four of olive oil for each 20 adult birds, and add to the mash, or obtain 
Merna worm cgpsules from any pquJtry supply store and u^o as directed. , 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


“G. L. T.,” Brentwood, has mare 11 years old “gone down** twice since Christmas 
and evidently yith Y \ e y cr ® colic pains . Reply — The trouble with the mare appears to be 
chronic indigestion ap4’ this is due most probably to. either bad teeth or to over* 
or perhaps, a combination of both. The following treatment is suggested:-^ 
^al’s teeth attended to; starve her for 1(5 to 24 hours and give the t ol- 
linseed oil 1J pints, turpentine four tablespoonfuls; keep on bran 
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mashes for three or four days afterwards, and if a good purging does not result, repeat 
the doses of oil and turps. Subsequently limit the feeding of the mare somewhat and 
give one tablespoonful of liquor arsenic-alts (Fowler’s solution) in the feed night and 
morning for a fortnight. If a little green feed could be included in the daily ration 
it would be beneficial. 

• ' L. J. M; 9 ' Delamere, asks what is the correct amount of Spanish fly to give to a 
lazy ramf Reply — The use of drugs such as * 1 Spanish fly, 19 &c., is not recommended 
as it is doubtful if they will effect the desired result, and it is quite likely that they 
may produce permanent harmful results if not used with the greatest caution. It is 
far more satisfactory to stimulate the rams by hand feeding them on a ration of 
oats, barley, or other grain. If their indolence is due to their being over fat, theii 
rendition will require to be reduced gradually without weakening them. An ounce 
of Epsom salts in warm water as a drench once a week, with judicious curtailing of 
their feeding for three or four weeks, will serve to reduce them to a more satisfactory 
condition for mating. 

**A. E. 8., 9 ’ M mmt Cooper , has cow , udder swollen and inflamed and difficult to milk. 
Itt ply — The cow is suffering from mammitis or inflammation of the udder. The follow- 
ing treatment is advised: — Foment affected quarter two to three times daily. After each 
fomentation, dry and massage gently with warm camphorated or olive oil. Strip out 
sis often as possible during day. Isolate cow and milk strippings into a tin containing 
disinfectant. If no response to treatment in a reasonable time, dry affected quarter 
<>ft\ or if more than one quarter is affected, sell cow for beef. If milk from other 
quarters is normal, it can be used. 

* * f. J. II V Port Lincoln , asks can bones of a fox poisoned by strychnine 1- months 
pr* rionsly poison a dog/ Reply — Strychnine poisoning is a rapid poisoning. In fatal 
eases, the strychnine is found mainly in the blood, liver, and kidneys. It is not coa- 
sidered that the bones, especially after a period of 1- months during which time they 
would bo exposed to considerable weather changes, would be fatal to a dog. 
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“ E. IT. P.,” Eockleigh, reports (1) ewes close to lambing showing signs of stomeuch 
worms , (2) treatment for cow with cow poet. Replies — (1) Ewes can be doaed for 
worms a month before lambing. Handle carefully and done in the standing postion 
Copper sulphate solution is recommended. (2) The local signs of “cow pox” are as 
follows: — The udder and teats become inflamed and the latter are swollen. A pale 
red eruption appears irregularly distributed on skin of part. In a few days blister- 
like vesicles form, ciicular or oval in shape. These vesicles are surrounded by a red 
inflamed zone. In about 10 days they turn into pustules which are followed by scabs. 
Milkers’ hands and arms may become infected. Treatment consists in washing area 
with a weak solution of lysol, and subsequently dressing with boracic acid ointment. 
Affected cows should be milked last and isolated if possible. Milkers’ hands should be 
washed. 

“ K. H. 1 ’ ’ Black fiprmgs, reports cow with swelling at hook and both sides of jaws. 
Reply — If swelling is Arm it is suggested that it be fomented daily and painted with 
strong t.inet. iodine. In the event of its breaking, syringe out with iodine. If swelling 
is soft and flabby, it is probably due to the poor condition of animal. In this case u 
purgative drench of Epsom salts should be given and cow subsequently fed on good 
quality feed, including bran. 

“ W . L. E. t ’ ’ Ccduna, reports death of cows. Post mortem showed a number of bone# 
and nails in the first stomach. Reply — The post-mortem finding shows that the cows 
must have been “bone chewers, ” and this habit is frequently the cause of a disease 
known as botulism. This disease is really a poisoning, and cows usually obtain the 
poison from old bones or rotting carcasses. Bone chewing is an attempt on the part 
of the animal to obtain the mineral matter which is lacking, especially during the dry 
period of the yeaT, in their feed. Treatment of eases of botulism is not satisfactory, 
and consists briefly in giving (1) a purgative drench, of Epsom salts, (2) powdered 
nux vomica (a teaspoonful night and morning for 10 to 14 days), (3) the addition 
of mineral matter to the ration. Prevention is more important, and can be satisfac- 
torily carried out by — (1) Collecting all old bones and burning or burying them deeply. 
(2) Supplying a mineral ration free from the poison of botulism. The following 
mixture is recommended: — Finely-ground Nauru or Ocean Island rock phosphate, 1 part; 
coarse salt, 1 part. The mixture can be mixed in the damped feed of cows which 
are being hand fed. A handful three times weekly is suggested. For dry and young 
stock put in troughs near watering place. It is suggested that in this case a little 
crushed oats and linseed meal be added to make the mixture more palatable. 

Bloat In Sheep and Cattle. 

“Bloat in sheep and cattle,” said Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Stock and Brands 
Department), at the Wirrabara Conference, “could be traced to a number of causes— 
such as eating indigestible feed, overfeeding, sudden changes of feed — especially from 
dry to green feed — and turning stock in hungry condition in to graze on wet grass, 
especially clovers and lucerne. Prevention of the trouble lies in avoiding the above 
causes. In cases which were not particularly severe — where the animal could still breathe 
with the mouth closed, relief could usually be obtained by medicinal measures alone. 
Rounding the animals up and driving them would often relieve the symptoms. In cows, 
a piece of rope smeared with grease or tar placed m the animal ’s mouth would often 
result in the gas being expelled from the paunch. Cattle could be given JU>. soda in a 
drench — sheep up to 11b. A teaspoonful of dry mustard on the back of the tongue 
was a useful remedy in sheep. The most efficient remedy of all, if it was obtainable, 
was to give cattle & teaspoonfuls of turpentine and 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls of cloudy 
ammonia in a pint of milk. Sheep could be given up to 4 tablegpoonfuls of turpentine 
and l to 1 tablespoon ful cloudy ammonia. 

“In severe cases it was necessary to puncture the left flank at a point equidistant 
the point of the hip, the last rib, and the backbone. If no trocar was available, 
'ckctknife could be used. When the knife had been inserted it should be turned 
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edgeways, and a piece of cork or wood placed in the puncture to hold the lips of the 
wound apart and allow the gases to escape from the paunch. The drench of turps and 
ammonia could then lx* given to prevent further fermentation of the food. M 

Licks for Stock. 

Replying to a question as to a cheap and suitable lick for stock in the Lower South* 
Hast, Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc., of the Stock and Brands Department, said the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which controls the experimental work at Dismal 
Swamp, recommends the following lick: — Salt, 40 parts; dicalcic phosphate, 60 parts. 
If desired, about 30 per cent, molasses can be incorporated in this mixture. The cost 
of the dicalcic phosphate is 15s. per cwt., or £15 per ton, f.o.b., Adelaide. 

Lung Worms in Sheep. 

The following remedy for lung worms m sheep , a subject which was discussed at the 
South-Eastern Bureau Conference , was advised by Mr. A. H. Robin , B.V.Sc ., of the Stock 
and Brands Department. 

The most prominent symptom is an irritating paroxysmal cough, accompanied by a 
frothy discharge from the nostrils, this discharge often being bloodstained, due to 
haemorrhage from the lungs. Usually a number of animals in the flock are affected at 
the Bame time. 

If the sheep are badly infested, they further fall away in condition, even though they 
continue to feed well, and become anaemic and unthrifty. Death may ultimately result 
from exhaustion due to the increasing poverty of condition, or the sheep may die 
suddenly from suffocation, due to accumulated masses of lung worms and mucus 
blocking up the air tubules of the lungs. 

Where the sheep are infested with the smaller variety of lung worms, which lodges 
more in the lung tissue, the symptoms of bronchitis (i.e., the coughing and frothy dis- 
charge) may be less pronounced, but the animals niav develop symptoms of pneumonia. 

The only method of treatment that is to any extent successful in removing the worms 
out of the bronchi or larger air tubes is the intratracheal injection of certain drugs. 
However, these injections require skill, and entail a good deal of trouble in their adminis- 
tration, and arc not without danger to the sheep; consequently they should only be 
attempted by a veterinarian. This, of eourse, at once limits their application to small 
Hocks, and where the worth of the animals affected warrants the expense of getting 
the necessary veterinary assistance. 

Lung worms are, however, seldom found alone in sheep, but are usually accompanied 
by stomach and intestinal worms, so that the flock should be subjected to the regular 
monthly treatment with cither Bluestone or Carbon Tetrachloride, as prescribed for these 
parasites. By removing them, the sheep will have only the one enemy (viz., the lung 
worm) to contend with, and will usually do better and improve in condition, so that losses 
are minimised. Of the two treatments mentioned, probably the Carbon Tetrachloride 
treatment will be found to be somewhat the more efficacious. The affected sheep should, 
of course, receive a plentiful supply of nutritious food, so that their bodily resistance 
to the ill effects of the lung worm may be increased. 

Generally speaking, the only efficacious method of combating the lung worm in flocks 
lies in prevention, and the precautions that have been advised repeatedly from time to 
time with respect to the combating of stomach worms apply with equal force in respect 
to the lung worm, which, like the other, is picked up by the sheep in their feed and drink- 
ing water. Overstocking of pastures should be avoided, pasture rotation should be 
practised to the greatest possible extent, and the shoe]) should be given a clean water 
supply, free from possibility of contamination with worm eggs and larvae. 

Special care should be taken with young sheep, as they are more likely to suffer ill 
effects than more mature animals if they become infested. 

Mewly purchased sheep, that are likely to be clean at time of purchase, should not . 
be allowed to depasture on paddocks recently occupied by lung worm infested shoe.- — 
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HANDLING OF CITRUS FRUIT FOR EXPORT. 


Thei Citrus Preservation Committee of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research recently drew up recommendations for the procedure to be followed 
in the handling of citrus fruit for export. This work of the Committee was 
carried out on the understanding that in the near future the production of citrus' fruit 
in Australia would be much greater than local requirements and that efforts were being 
made to build up an export trade on a large scale. 

The recommendations embodied the results of the experimental work of the Committee 
and of the experience of its members. As the Committee was made up of members who 
were concerned with the growing, transport, and marketing of oranges, as well as of 
scientific workers, every aspect was taken into consideration in view of the necessity 
fdr the fruit being in a satisfactory condition if the export trade was to be a success. 

The recommendations were as follows: — 

A. Regulations affecting Export . — All fruit must comply with the regulations under 
the Acts dealing with the overseas export of fruit and in particular those relating to 
the control of the quality and the grading of the fruit, tlhe type of case, and the 
markings on the case. 

B. Type of Fruit . — In view of the fact that the regulations set out in detail the 
type of fruit permitted for export, there is not much that can be added under this 
heading. It is only necessary to emphasise that only first quality fruit should be sent. 
The harmful effect on the trade would be very great if sour or immature oranges were 
included. 

0. Methods of Handling in Grovt. — During all operations it is most important to 
avoid injury to the rind. All experiments have definitely pointed to the necessity for 
great care in the handling of the fruit. Considerable loss is produced by mould 
infection following damage to the rind, and this damage can be prevented by careful 
handling in the following manner: — 

(1) Gloves should be worn during all operations of harvesting, grading, and packing. 

(2) Under no circumstances should the fruit be pulled from the tree. 

(IV) Blunt-nosed clippers should be used, and in the actual cutting of the fruit 
the greatest c are must be taken that no protruding stalk be left. It may be 
necessary to make a second cut in order to remove any superfluous wood. 

(4) No fruit resting on the ground or hanging within a foot from the ground should 

be used for export. 

(5) The fruit should not be harvested in damp weather. 

(6) Picking bags are not recommended as the ideal receptacle, because in a bag 

oranges are liable to be rubbed together and the rind bruised by the move- 
ments of the packers. It is strongly recommended that growers make an effort 
to provide the pickers with a box of the capacity of half a bushel; the box 
should be well padded inside and have straps for hanging across the shoulder. 

(7) Care should be taken to see that the fruit is not dropped, but transferred from 

one receptacle to another with the same care as would be given to eggs. If 
any orange is accidentally dropped or mishandled in any way during the opera- 
tion, it should be immediately rejected, as otherwise it may be the means of 
ruining a whole case of fruit. 

(S) The most suitable type of field box is the box used in the canning industry, 
namely, a kero&nc case cut open on one side with cleats nailed to each end for 
ease of handling. 

(9) (-are should be -taken to see that the field boxes have no inner surface projections 
of any kind ; there should be no nails, protrusions of wood, or sharp knot holes, 
all of which are liable to cause injury to the rind. 
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(10) If the weather is dry and warm, sweating in a well ventilated shed is recom- 

mended for a period of up to seven days. Under moist conditions, however, 
sweating will be quite ineffective and therefore is not advised unless some 
chamber in which atmospheric conditions can be controlled is available. 

(11) In transporting the fruit from the grove to the shed, care should be taken to 

pack the boxes squarely on top of each other, and the truck should be driven 
carefully so as to minimise the shaking as much as possible. 

1). Packing Rouse Methods . — The importance of scrupulous cleanliness in the packing 
sheds and of .all parts of the mjachinery used cannot be over emphasised. To ensure 
this, the following precautions should be taken: — 

(1) Old fruit should not be left lying about. All mouldy or damaged fruit should 

be removed from the shed and destroyed. 

(2) The grading machine should be sprayed daily with a formalin solution of 1 part 

of 40 per cent, commercial formalin to 20 parts of water. 

(3) Where practicable, the whole of the shed should be sprayed at intervals with this 

solution. The floor in the vicinity of the packing operations should always be 
regularly sprayed. 

(4) Gloves should be worn during all sorting, grading, and packing. 

(5) It is important that the grading machine should be free from' all rough, sharp 

edges or projections or surfaces which might injure the fruit. 

(6) It is essential that the fruit should be carefully culled and that any which shows 

marked signs of blemish should be rejected. Off type fruit should be rigorously 
excluded. 

(7) Dirty fruit should under no circumstances be exported. Cleaning may necessitate 

washing and polishing, and unless the proper facilities exist for efficient crashing 
and quick drying of the fruit, washing should not be attempted and all dirty 
fruit should be discarded. Where proper facilities for washing exist, the 
sodium bicarbonate treatment is recommended, ns it is beneficial for reducing 
the decay due to moulds. This consists in immersing the fruit in 5 per cent, 
sodium bicarbonate for eight minutes at temperatures of 112° to 120 9 F. and 
drying on towel dryers. For efficient drying after this treatment, loose towels 
should be placed on the fruit as it passes over the revolving towel dryer. The 
revolving towel soon becomes so wet that it does not dry the fruit, but merely 
removes the excess of moisture. If dry towels be tacked on the machine so 
that they rest loosely on the fruit the efficiency of the apparatus is increased 
enormously and the fruit can be actually dried. These loose towels, which 
should be made to fit the machine, need to be changed and dried as soon as 
the condition of the fruit points to the necessity. 
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(8) Only export citrus cases (23 x 11$ x 11$ inside measurement® clear of a division) 
should be used. The space between the side boards must not be more than Jin. 
Each case should be dressed particularly on the inside and be free from pro- 
jecting nails, loose splinters, or anything that might injure the fruit. 

(P) In packing, great care should be taken to see that the fruit is to the correct 
height in the case in order that “lidding” can be carried out without damage 
to the fruit. The use of box guards on the middle division piece and round 
the inside is recommended during “lidding” in order to prevent injury. 

(10) The experiments of the Committee have not as yet gone far enough to recommend 
a definite method of wrapping. It is considered, however, that wrapping in an 
attractive paper is advisable, in that it enhances the selling qualities very con- 
siderably. 

E. Transport by Kail . — The cases should be carefully packed in a railway truck in 
such a way that undue movement is prevented. They should be stacked on end, and 
for preference should be battened, but if battening is impracticable the cases should be 
stacked in such a way as to prevent as much movement as possible. Cleanliness in the 
trucks is as essential as in the packing shed. 

F. Prf-eooliny . — B road Iv speaking, all fruit consists of living matter and materials 
which have been stored up in the fruit during the period of growth on the tree. After 
the removal of the fruit from tho the tree, the living matter is dependent for its main- 
tenance upon the materials stored up, and when these are used up the fruit dies. The 
life of the orange, therefore, is limited, depending upon the quality of stored materia! 
and on the rate at which this material is used up. 

The vital activity of the fruit depends upon its temperature, increasing with rise of 
temperature at an accelerated rate, and the object of storage at a low temperature 
is to reduce its rate of living and so prolong the life of the fruit. This using up of 
stored material is accompanied by actual production of a proportional quantity of heat, 
and so if the fruit be loaded hot into the ship’s hold, the refrigeration machinery has 
to remove not only the heat already in the fruit, but also heat which is constantly 
being produced. It may, therefore, Ik* some time after loading before the temperature 
at which it is desired to carry the fruit is attained throughout the stack. This means 
that the life of much of this fruit is shortened. 

All fruit should therefore be pre-cooled to 40° F. before Wing loaded into the ship, 
since pre-cooling lowers the rate of living and thereby lengthens its life. As oranges 
have only a limited life, it follows that all time taken up after picking, sweating, 
packing, &c., is so much time taken off .the storage life of the fruit, which really 
starts when the fruit is removed from the tree. It is, therefore, essential that the fruit 
should reach the pre-cooler as soon as possible after picking, so that the vital activity, 
and therefore the reduction of its stored material, is reduced to a minimum. 

O. Ship Transport Condition *. — The temperature of storage on the ship should be 38°, 
and the holds should be subject to periodical ventilation. 

General Instructions . — It has already been stated that the life of the fruit from the 
time it leaves the tree is strictly limited, and any unnecessary delay between the time of 
harvesting and the time of sale means a shorter time during which it will be in good 
marketable condition. 

It is, of eourse, manifestly impossible to make arrangements for a shipment of any 
size without at least |ome of the fruit having been harvested earlier than the rest. 

As, however, the process of decay is very much slower when once the fruit is in cool 

storage, it is essential that the actual processes of harvesting, washing, packing, and 

transport to the cool stores must be managed as expeditiously as possible. If the 

*niit must be held for some time Wfore shipment, it should be held in cool store and 
' the packing shed. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 

FOR APRIL. 


[By C'has, H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


The special work of the month should be an attempt to control plant pests, both 
insect and fungous. Codim moth may be considerably lessened by destroying all wind- 
fall fruits, by boiling them for pig feed, or by burying them deeply; this procedure 
will also tend to destroy much of the fungus spores adhering to the fruit. Use 
bandages about the trees which were infested by codlin moth and examine them within 
tlie next month or two, destroying the contents, and storing the bandages for future 
use. Spray all trees subject to fungous diseases either with lime-sulphur or Bordeaux 
mixture, and at the same time direct the spray on the fallen foliage. 

When tilling blanks in the orchard, dig the holes, and provide fresh soil for the 
young tree. Bor new plantings, the holes should be ready to receive the trees at the 
ea 1 1 iest oppnr t u n ity. 

Pruning may be commenced so soon as the foliage has finished its work; in any case 
remove dead limbs, clean the cuts, and paint with thick white paint or white lead. 
The dead cuttings should be collected at once and burned. Vine pruning may also be 
started where the foliage is done. 

As soon as the harvesting is complete clean all the picking outfit and boxes and repair 
where necessary, then store away until next season; al! the drying outfit should be treated 
similarly. 

Protect young <*itrus trees from possible frosts or extreme cold by wrapping hessian 
or paper about the stems, and keep the soil loose. 

(let cover crops in at earliest moment, manuring them with super or bonedust, and 
use a little potash about trees which have shown a tendency to “scorch 1 ’; Hb. to lib. 
per tree will be sufficient, ploughed in when putting in the crop, or dug in. 

See that surface drains are in order and arrange to prevent washaways if possible. 
Outlets of underdrains must be kept free, to keep them from silting. 

Hoe straw be i ry beds, and make sure that water will not lie about the plants. 

Have ploughs and other implements for cultivating in readiness for use. 
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THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE CLEOPATRA 

APPLE. 


[By Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Although this apple holds a prominent position amongst the varieties grown for export 
and home consumption in all of the apple- growing States of the Commonwealth, its 
origin has been largely treated as a matter for conjecture amongst pomological students 
and nurserymen in Australia. 




CLEOPATRA APPLE from Sooth Australia (natural siss). 

Judging from the aged trees found in the apple-growing States, it has probably been 
*rown here under various names from a period extending back into the middle of last 
v . . In Tasmania it has been known as the New York Pippin, and in this State 
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— more than half a century ago— it was marketed as Pomeroy, but the origin of the 
present name of Cleopatra appears to tie as uncertain as the origin of the variety 
itself. Although the name of Cleopatra was adopted by the now defunct Pomologieal 
Committee of Australia, which achieved a good work in unravelling the nomenclature 
of many of our apples and pears, that body did not attempt to trace out the origin 




OftTLEY APPLE from Oregon, 0.8. A. (* natural sie). 

and history of this apple. It is true brief references may be found in catalogues, or 
statements made by nurserymen and horticultural writers of 50 years ago asserting 
or hinting that the variety was a synonym of the American apple called Ortley, but 
if they were in a position so to do, they produced no convincing evidence substantiating 
that contention. 
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In the * ‘ .Fruit World of Australasia 9 ’ for August, 1929, on page 289, a Mr. L. C. 
Tonkin, of Otago, New Zealand, referred to the Ortley apple grown in the north- 
western States of America as being synonymous with ‘ ‘ our Cleopatra . 1 J This reference 
came under the notice of Mr. II. I\ Gould, Senior Pomologist in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, at Washington, U.S.A., with whom I had previously held correspondence 
relative to the nomenclature of fruits. Writing in October, 1929, Mr. Gould asked if 
I cculd throw any light on the origin and history of the apple grown in Australia and 
New Zealand under the name of Cleopatra, as that name was not known in American 
pomology, and considerable doubt wns still attachable to the synonymity indicated by 
Mr. Tonkin. He expressed the opinion that the point could only be permanently and 
definitely settled by critical comparisons of authentic specimens of the fruits being 
made side by side. 

In acknowledging Mr. Gould’s courteous inquiry, it was suggested he endeavor to 
procure and cold store typical specimens ♦ of the Ortley fruits grown in the United 
Mt&tos of America, and we would dispatch specimens of our Cleopatra fruits to Washing- 
ton as soon as they were sufficiently developed to mature on the journey. This course 
was followed, and in April, 1930, two small parcels, containing fruits of "Cleopatra 
displaying the variable shapes and sizes it assumes in this State, were dispatched. These, 
with one exception, came into Mr. Gould ’s possession in an excellent state of preservation 
on May 22nd following. They were critically examined by the scientific staff of the 
pomological division of the Bureau of Plant Industry, who, after minute dissections 
were made, unanimously declared them to be identical, in their opinion, in every particular 
with the fruits of the Ortley, which had been stored for the purposes of comparison. 

Paintings in water color were made, both of the South Australian and American 
specimens, and photographic reproductions developed therefrom. At the same time, 
technical descriptions of the structural characteristics of the fruits were compiled. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Gould, specimens of these prints, together with copies 
of his technical notes, have reached this office, and proved a source of much interest 
to many local growers of the Cleopatra apple. From these pictures one of a fruit from 
each country displaying an apple in general elevation, and in longitudinal section is 
shown herein, and the resemblance is very closely defined. At the same time, Mr. Gould 
sent along a copy of a contribution he was making on the subject to the “Better Fruit” 
magazine and to “Fruits and Gardens” — the latter being the official organ of the 
American Pomological Society. These studies into pomological nomenclature and 
synonym were printed in “Better Fruit” for October, 1930. 

Finally, in keeping with an earlier promise, Mr. Gould dispatched in December last 
a box containing three specimen apples of the Ortley as grown in the famous Hood 
River Vailev, in Oregon, and four others obtained from the New York Experiment 
Station Orchard, at Ithaca, New York. These arrived in Adelaide in a splendid state 
of preservation early in February, 1931. The fruits from these widely separated 
districts in the United States of America externally presented those differing charac- 
teristics which can be observed between the Cleopatra when grown in ^Tasmania and 
when produced in the warmer parts of this State. They have been shown to a great 
number of our principal growers of the Cleopatra and students of pomology from various 
districts of this State, who, without being informed of their origin, have, without excep- 
tion, pronounced them to be identical with our Cleopatra apples. 

Some of the specimens have been dissected and tasted in this office, and, allowing for 
differences due to condition, I am thoroughly convinced our well-known Cleopatra is 
none other than the same variety which is recorded in pomological literature as having 
originated in the orchard of Michael Ortley, in Southern New Jersey, U.S.A., and was 
first described in America by Coxe, in 1817, under the name of Woolman's Long Pippin, 
and which was sent to the Royal Horticultural Society of England by a pomologist 
named Floy in 1825 under the name of Ortley. W. H. Ragan, of the Bureau of Plant 
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Industry, at Washington, U.S.A., in his comprehensive catalogue of varieties referred 
to in American publications from 1804 to 1904, entitled * ‘ Nomenclature of the Apple, M 
cites some 30 synonyms for this variety in America. Mr. Gould advises me it is Widely 
scattered through the United States of America, but commercially grown in the north- 
western States only. Nowhere is it placed in the group of leading varieties. 

In describing the characteristics of the Cleopatra tree in this correspondence, reference 
was made by me to the susceptibility of its fruits to the Bitter Pit or Baldwin Spot 
when grown in certain of our districts. In commenting on this Mr. Gould wrote, “I 
am surprised to know that this variety is susceptible to Bitter Pit or Baldwin Spot, 
as the disease is commonly known in this country. I am, however, not aware that it 
is not noticeable in sections of this country where it is grown . 11 
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CONFERENCE OF SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 


The following papers were read by members of South-Eastern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau at the Conference held at Kalangadoo on March 18t.h: — 

ENSILAGE AND GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT. 

[By R. J. Cleve, Mount Gambier.] 

In submitting this paper to Conference, I wish to impress upon farmers the 
advantages that have resulted from grassland management to the dairy farmers of 
New Zealand. The intensive system wherever it has been adopted has almost doubled 
production, and is rapidly gaining favor in other dairying lands throughout the world. 
By this means land which would otherwise have been non-productive has been utilised 
to its full productive capacity. The fundamental and essential basis of grassland 
farming is rotational grazing. The next, and certainly the most influential factor, is the 
use of fertilisers, but no matter how liberally applied, it will never be used with any 
great amount of success unless the increased growth or herbage is effectively controlled. 
The only method in which this can be accomplished is by the new system of rotational 
grazing. In New Zealand, where this system has been extensively practised, the four 
main processes used in operation arc: — 1. Subdividing of paddocks. 2. Making of 
ensilage. 3. More complete harrowing. 4. Top-dressing.. 

The subdividing of paddocks into smaller acreage has a distinct advantage inasmuch 
as it makes for easier working and more complete control. Heavy stocking — being’ one 
of the phases of rotational grazing — the pastures are consequently more evenly eaten 
down (a very important point), than would be the case in paddocks containing 10 to* 
20 acres. In paddocks of this size, much loss in feed is occasioned by cows grazing 
on sweeter and neglecting the ranker patches of pasture, especially where droppings 
have accumulated and have not been spread by harrowing. 

Under the new system of grassland management, the average area of paddocks is from 
4 to 0 acres. These paddocks are top-dressed in the spring with an average of 3cwts. 
to 4cwts. of fertiliser to the acre. This again is earned out in autumn, when another 
dressing is applied. This dressing usually consists of super, with a basic or potash 
percentage, and about 3cwts. of lime. It is from August to December — the flush months 
of feed — that the advantages of this method of control are brought out more than ever. 
Ihiring winter the herd is turned into the biggest paddock on the farm and fed a 
balanced ration jf ensilage and hay. Previously, all paddocks have been top-dressed and 
shut up. With the approach of August and spring grasses, each cow as it comes in is 
turned on to a clean, fresh pasture and left until the grass is thoroughly eaten down 
hard, after which the herd is then moved on to the next paddock. This method is 
continued until the herd has rotated round all the paddocks that have been set aside 
for the principle of rotational grazing. By then sufficient time will have elapsed for 
the first paddock to have recovered its growth and the grass will once again be available 
for grazing. Harrowing is a very important link with rotational grazing, and each 
vacated paddock is thoroughly harrowed to scatter droppings after the herd has passed 
through. Too much harrowing cannot be practised, for it is imperative and essential 
to vigorous and conthngous growth of plant life. 

The main factor is never to allow the pasture to grow beyond the leaf stage. In 
paddocks which have been more liberally treated with fertiliser, it is impossible to keep 
the herbage down even with hard stocking. When such cases occur, the paddock is 
mowed and the surplus converted into ensilage. 
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The use of sheep as followers after the cows is of vital importance to grassland 
farming. To maintain pastures in their most profitable condition, a number of sheep 
following on vacated paddocks will eat down surplus grass left by cows, and in doing 
so, effectively do the work of preparing for another crop of grass. Experiments have 
shown that where sheep have not been used as followers, the heavy harrowing and 
rotational system are likely to cause conditions suitable to the growth of pasture plants 
that are not altogether desirable. 

The only serious drawback to the use of sheep is the fact of increasing the demand 
for food during winter, when the growth of glass is at its lowest. This can be easily 
overcome by making ensilage. 

Ensilage. 

The making of ensilage, another process in rotational grazing, is a most vital require- 
ment for effective grassland management. In making ensilage it is optional as to 
whether a pit or a stack is used. Personal experience has taught me that a pit dug in 
the hillside is more suitable, for there is a minimum of waste, heat is more permanently 
retained, greater freedom from wind and rain, and also more liberties can be taken in 
filling. A great mistake is to make the pit too narrow’. There is more waste in pro- 
portion than there would bo in a big pit, with the result that the ensilage cools down 
more quickly and deteriorates. Another mistake oflen made is ensiling too slowly. When 
beginning the stack or pit, it is advisable to work on small areas, cutting only sufficient 
that can be stacked or pitted that day. The best plan to adopt is to cut in the morning 
and stack in the afternoon. No time must be lost after the grass is cut before getting 
it into the pit or stack. This must bo well trained and sufficient time elapse in order 
to generate heat. On clear fine days 24 to 313 hours are sufficient, but on cold or w r et 
days longer times are necessary. Once heat is generated in the lower portion of the 
stack, no time should be lost until filling is completed. If too much spelling is 
indulged in — and especially if the material used is dry and overgrown — wilting and 
overheating will occur, with the result that the ensilage becomes overcooked. Overheating 
can be partially controlled if the grass is cut in the leaf stage, stacking* as quickly as 
possible, working on small areas, and well tramping the outer layers to the exclusion 
of air. 

When filling the pit or stack, a common mistake is to keep dumping material in the 
one place all the time. The majority dump it on the sides. This continual dumping in 
the one place will cause the grass to become more compressed on one side, causing a 
distinct cant. This will create an air pocket, a thing that should be avoided. When 
filling, it is a good plan to keep dropping the material in the centre; this will have the 
effect of creating a crown, and as each load is dumped, it is essential that it be well 
tramped, especially along the sides and ends. Insufficient pressure on top is a common 
fault in most ensilage pits or stacks. The greater the pressure, the better the silage. 
In ensilage that has been made with mature grass or paspalum, heavy weighting is 
imperative, and at least 12in. of earth or clay is needed. In every case it pays well 
to weight the stack heavily. 

Making ensilage from grasses in ita best producing stage is nearly as. good as grass 
itself, and in making it early means that pastures are kept iii a better grazing condition 
than when grass is allowed to develop to the full flowering stage. Another thing in 
its favor is that it will not leave a hard stubble, which is generally left after a mature 
crop is cut, and which tends greatly to retard the following growth. 

The great advantage of the small field when it comes to ensilage making is that it 
can be spared from the scheme of rotational grazing, and with many small fields, each 
can be shut up and cut in succession to give ensilage material at the right time for 
continuous filling. If good results are to be obtained, consideration must be giten to 
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early closing of paddocks, so that the ensilage may be made as early as possible during 
the flush months of feed. This will not be only of great advantage to the quality of 
the ensilage, but also to the subsequent growth of the pastures. 

Under the system of rotational grazing on intensively treated land, the flush months 
of pasture growth are usually exceptionally vigorous, and if the increased growth is 
allowed to come to maturity, the feed value will be greatly diminished. The fact that 
a moderate allowance of ensilage per day will keep a full grown sheep in good con- 
dition during winter, makes it more valuable for a minimum of cost. Sheep may be 
kept through winter with no interference whatever to dairy cows, and when the growth 
of grass is practically at its lowest. 

The making of ensilage means better pasture management and eliminates the possi- 
bility of being short of fodder in winter. It also creates a control over weeds and 
grass which formerly had not been used for grazing. Used as the chief supplementary 
feed, it is rapidly ousting hay and other root crops, as the main standby until the 
spring grasses are available. 

In the discussion which followed, Profesor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture, 
doubted whether the heavy applications of manure recommended by Mr. Cleve for 
pasture land would prove practicable in the South-East, excepting possibly in those 
districts in which the rainfall was heaviest, and in which the soil would continue 
sufficiently moist during the greater part of the year for the continued growth of grass. 
Rotational grazing was a practice more or less adopted by all graziers who subdivided 
their properties. Whilst lie had always been a strong advocate of adequate subdivision 
of pastures, he felt that the question of costs placed a limit on the extent to which the 
South-Eastern farmer could go in this particular direction; he could not imagine that 
five-acre paddocks would become at all comon on the average South-Eastern farms. 

In recommending htavy dressings of fertilisers, Mr. Cleve had made no reference 
as to whether nitrogenous fertilisers were included among them. £.t all events, a 
practice of top-dressing pastures with nitrogenous fertilisers, coupled with rotational 
grazing, had been recommended by other interested parties. Tn so far as he, Professor 
Perkins, could see, the success of the use of these costly manures, coupled with 
rotational grazing, would depend very largely on the extent to which the growing period 
of the glass extended, and unfortunately this extension of the growing period was 
-dependent upon the rainfall more than upon fertilisers. The South-East, quite as much 
as the rest of South Australia, was exposed to frequent summer droughts when the grass 
could not be stopped from running up to seed, and when consequently rotational grazing 
would conic to an end comparatively early in the year. The present practice of heavy 
phosphatic dressings had the reverse effect inasmuch as phosphatic dressings tended to 
hasten the maturity of the plant and consequently to shorten the grazing period, and 
unfortunately experience has shown that the South-East, like the rest of the State, 
requires phosphates, and these tend in some measure to undo the w r ork of nitrogenous 
top dressings. Hence, ho believed that it would be only in those portions of 
the South-East where the rainfall was most regularly distributed throughout the 
growing period, that rotational grazing on the lines recommended by Mr. Cleve could 
be achieved with any degree of success. 

The Director did not agree with the statement of the writer of the paper to the 
effect that the best quality ensilage would be made from crops in the leafy stage, which 
had not yet put forward their flowering stalks. In liis opinion both maximum yields and 
optimum quality in ensilage would be secured from grasses cut just as they reached the 
flowering period of growth. He supported the desirability of harrowing pastures and 
“spelling 0 paddocks from time to time. 
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THE MARKETING' SYSTEM. 

[By W. Laslutt, Allaudale East.] 

Under our present Bystem of distribution there is always a danger of over-production. 
Supply and demand, we are told, control the market in regard to wheat and wool, both 
of which find an outlet in the markets of the world, and in this paper I intend to deal 
chiefly with products that are mainly dependent on a home market, products that by 
closer co-operation between consumer and producer could, I feel sure, be distributed on 
a much better principle with benefit to both parties. 

Potatoes . — The middleman, or distributor, plays a much bigger part than supply and 
demand with some lines. Let me deal first with potatoes. South Australia at the 
present rate of consumption — which, I believe, could be doubled — imports on an average 
two-thirds of her requirements. Therefore, there should be no fear of our production 
within the State, but the prices charged by the middleman or the vendor control the 
demand, for two-tliirds of the consumers purchase potatoes by the pound. As a means 
of comparison, I will give the difference in our district last season of the pTice the 
producer received and the price the consumer paid. Bag lots were being delivered at 
7s. per bag; the middleman was selling out at lOlbs. for a shilling, or 15s. per bag, thus 
netting 8s., while the farmer, who has to pay taxes, does all the labor, find bags, etc., 
only received 7s. That is a true comparison in a district where potatoes are grown, 
so assuming that only the same difference applies where potatoes are not grown, and 
that my estimate that two-thirds of the population buy their potatoes by the pound is 
correct, bv basing my calculations on an average family of six, consuming 7001bs. of 
potatoes per year, I find that the consumers in South Australia lost annually something 
like £100,000 — all paid to the middleman, with no gain to the producer whatever. 

Fruit. — Much the same applies to the marketing of fruit, the middleman taking by 
far the greater share of the profit. Apples, perhaps, more so than potatoes are bought 
by the pound. I do not know what the producer could have got, but I know that apples 
sold at 4s. a case were retailed again at 2Jd. per lb., a further loss to the consumer of 
4s. per case. Such prices limit the demand; whereas a family of six could consume,, 
we will say, 30 cases per year, they would, under the present system, hardly use a 
third of that amount. This means .that two-thirds of the crop have to find a market 
outside the State, and, in many instances, the grower finds it a better paying pro- 
position to let the apples fall off the trees and rot, than risk the small returns from a 
glutted market. Dried fruits are the same; the consumer buys a few pounds at a time* 
the grower loses, growls, and complains about the system, but does scarcely anything 
to alter it. , The producer does not fix the price of the commodity, nor does he advertise 
the fact that he has it for sale. That part of the business is left to the agent or middle* 
man. Prices are not fixed; the agent gives what he thinks, the consumer gives what he 
is asked or goes without — which is often the ease. Surely there is need for closer 
co-operation between producer and consumer. 

The Distribution of Produce . — It seems to me that the consumer needs educating in 
the way of buying and should purchase in bulk wherever possible direct from the pro- 
ducer — potatoes by the ton or bag, fruit, both fresh and dried, including currants and 
raisins, by (he case; honey in 601b. tins, and so on. But the grower does not advertise, 
and the consumer does not know where to send, or what the freight will be, and it i* 
here that Branches of the Bureau can help one another through the medium of the 
Journal of Agriculture . We are all consumers and most of us are producers. Why not 
advertise what we have to sell or what we wish to buy, at our meetings. A Branch could 
consult its members as to their requirements in th£ lines mentioned. Most of us 
know our requirements for six months or so, and it should be possible by these means 
to place a fairly large order and lessen freight charges. As we read the reports off 
meetings we would read also the price of commodities for sale in ton, bag, or case lots 
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in certain centres. I would also suggest that the Journal publish a list of the freight 
charges on different articles per 100 miles by rail. We could then figure the matter 
out and know nearly what the cost would be. Working along lines similar to those 
I have set out, wc would be helping one another, helping the railways, and assisting 
the Slate. 


STANDARDISATION OF PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 

[By B. H. Richardson, Penola.] 

Australia is essentially a primary producing nation, and if she is to maintain her 
present position, and capture fresh markets, she must pay greater attention to the 
standardisation of her primary products. With lower world ’s prices we are up against 
severe competition, and one of our serious drawbacks is our great distance from the 
markets of the old world, costly freights eating up our profits. For instance, America 
can land two cases of apples in Europe at the cost of one from Australia. To my 
mind, wo have been depending too much on the markets of the Old World, and neg- 
lecting the teeming millions so close at hand. 

With regard to poultry, standardisation starts with the breed. I am a great believer 
in the purebred. Good prices are paid for guaranteed infertile eggs, as compared with 
the farmer’s lots. As England imports some £23,000,000 worth of eggs every year, 
there is thus an unlimited market for our egg production. A portion of our present 
wheat surplus could be disposed of in the form of eggs. The export of dressed poultry 
is a line which has not received the attention it deserves. The Government Produce 
Expert Department has every’ facility for treating and grading heavyweight birds, and, 
like egg production, there is a big market in the Motherland. 

Picjs. — Pig-breeding will not pay unless everything consumed is produced on the 
farm. Pig production goes hand in hand with dairying. Bacon-curers are demanding 
standardisation, and the Tamworth -Berkshire cross seems to be an ideal pig. Too many 
kinds of pigs are bred, and the breeds should be narrowed down. There is, as far as 
I am aware, not much data as to the ideal breed, or first cross, for exporrt purposes. 
Jn the production of bacon, greater attention should be paid to the growing of lucerne. 
United States of America breeders practically glow their hogs on alfalfa, topped up 
with corn. 

Cows . — The Roseworthy Agricultural College has a particularly fine Jersey herd, and 
coming closer home, our Kybybolite Experimental Farm has bred a first class herd of 
Ayrshires. These cows are all tested, and if the average fanner’s cow produced any- 
thing like the butter test of the above farms, South Australia would not need to import 
thousands of pounds’ worth of butter every year. Here is a splendid field for exploita- 
tion. Standardisation should start with the cow on the farm, and the factories in con- 
junction with skilled Government Dairy Experts will do the rest. To build up a good 
dairy herd will take years. Dike sheep-breeding, much culling must be done, before all 
the boarders are weeded out. The cows in this district have improved, but they have 
a long way to go yet. Here and there you see a very nice herd, but mostly all colors, 
shapes, and sizes. As far as the dairying industry is concerned, we have Dairy Experts 
and Instructors, but unfortunately much of their sound advice falls on barren ground. 
The South-East should -be the home of the dairy industry in South Australia. 

Sheep . — The revenue derived from this source alone has decreased by some 15 million 
pounds. Australia has improved her Merino flocks out of all knowledge, and judging by 
the local yardings, our South-East breeders are producing a fine type of sheep, carrviug 
considerably more woo) than some years back. Every breeder has a certain knowledge 
of wool-classing, and our wool salesmen class and lot our wool, so it may be said that 
in wool products standardisation has reached a high level. The South-East this year 
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has put up a record for the number of fat stock sent to the Adelaide markets. With 
the great improvement in our pastures, due to fertilising, &c., there are big possibilities 
in the export of fat lambs. Here standardisation comes in again in arriving at the 
best blackfaced crossbred lamb that can be raised in three or four months on its mother 
fit for export. We can with improved pastures produce nuggety lambs, and the Govern* 
ment Export Department will do the rest. 

Fruit Industry . — With fruit, standardisation plays a big part, not only in the varieties 
of trees to gTow, and the gct-up of the fruit, &c. South Australia exported some 
600,000 cases of apples to the markets of the Old World last year. Grading for size 
and quality is a big factor in apple production. Apples for export are now sized into 
eighths. For example, 2 Jin., 2 gin., &e., up to 3 in. Tills is necessary for perfect 
packing in the new standard case. If correctly packed, for instance, every case of 2§in. 
apples should contain the same number of fruit. Under the standard pack and 
standardisation of varieties of apples, our export trade should reach a high level. Our 
dried fruits are all graded by machinery, and are known as 2, 3, 4 Crown according to 
the sizing of the fruits, i.e., they pass through holes haring certain diameters. At one 
time there was a big demand for dried prunes, large and small, but the trade is 
demanding standardisation, and a larger sized prune, going 22, 24, &c\, to the pound is 
required. 


CLOVER- HAY MAKING. 

[By E. C. H. SciHKCKEL, Kybybolito.] 

With the advent of Subterranean clover and top-dressing, a big forward step has 
been made in the South-East in the development of pastures. So excessive has been 
the growth that to many of us it has caused considerable thought as to how it may be 
utilised and a great waste of valuable fodder avoided. There is no fodder plant known 
to the writer which provides such an abundance of highly nutritious fodder all the year 
round as woll-carcd-for Subterranean Clover, but. like all other fodder plants, it has 
its lean period, which in the case of this plant occurs in the late autumn and early 
winter, just after the rains commence. 

In average seasons — from early spring to the time when the autumn and winter rains 
come- -well established clover paddocks liberally fertilised will carry three to four sheep 
to the acre, and in some cases more, but after the first rains which spoil most of the 
dry feed, there occurs a lean period while the young plants are establishing themselves. 
As with all our pastures iii the South-East, excess growth occurs in the spring, when 
usually the stock available are quite inadequate to utilise all the feed. The wise man 
stacks to the leanest period, but if a full complement of stock is to be carried all the 
year round, and the best results obtained from our pastures, supplementary feeding has 
to be resorted to during that lean period. With such a growth of feed during the late 
spring, a wonderful opportunity presents itself for storing up a quantity of highly 
nutritious fodder at a relatively low cost. 

During the last three years the writer has been storing annually 100 to 150 tons of 
clover hay, by various methods. Results have been so pleasing that every hour during 
the limited period in which these operations can be conducted is availed of for clover 
hay making. Feeding results from this hay have been so pleasing that on the 
writer's property it has definitely taken the place of cereal hay. All classes of farm 
stock show a decided preference for it over any of the cereals, and it has the advantage 
of being produced much more cheaply. It is of higher feeding value, and can be stored 
indefinitely without interference from mice. 
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Last winter will be remembered by stockowners in the South-East as a very lean one 
— so far as feed was concerned — and where full complements of stock were being carried, 
hand-feeding had to be resorted to if stock were to be kept in good condition. With a 
relatively large proportion of lambing ewes in his flock, which necessitated preserving 
good pasture paddocks for these, the writer was compelled to resort to hand-feeding 
fairly extensively, and big mobs had to be concentrated in small paddocks in some cases. 
In one case, 701) weaners were shut in a 40-acre paddock for 12 weeks, and were fed 
entirely with clover hay. The writer considered this a good test for the feeding value 
of this hav, and the results were only to increase his enthusiasm for this fodder. 

Excellent results were also obtained from topping off wethers for the Adelaide market 
during the winter months. Though these sheep were grazing on an abundance of 
luscious feed, they would always race to the motor truck that took out their daily 
rations of hay. It was \erv obvious also that sheep hardened off with this feed did 
not show the ill-effects of the long journey to Adelaide as sheep trucked straight from 
the green pasture without it. It is excellent for feeding dairy cattle, quite equal to 
cereal hay for working horses, and even pigs seem to relish it. 

There are various implements used in the making of this hay, and the equipment 
necessary depends on the quantity to be handled. For small quantities the mower and 
horserake are the only essential implements, the stacking being done with forks. This 
method is slow’ and tedious, and whore large quantities are to be handled the sweep rake 
and mechanical slacker or the sweeprako and baler are advocated. As the above three 
methods have been employed on the writer’s farm, the respective merits of each will be 
dealt with in the order mentioned. 

As before said, with the use of the mower and ordinary horserake to put the clover 
into windrows, only a limited amount can be handled unless a great deal of labor is 
employed; though, of < our.se, the outlay in machinery is small. Where large quantities, 
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say 50 tons or more, are to be handled, the cost of the sweeprake and stacker will soon 
be repaid by the saving in labor. 

Mechanical stacking is the quickest and cheapest method of the three. A boy can 
manage the sweeprake, which picks up its load from the mower swath and deposits it 
on the stacker. It is then hoisted by a horse straight on to the stack, where one man 
is required for the building. By this method a boy and a man can stack 10 to 12 tons 
a day. 

From the writer ‘s experience, however, the baling process — though it involves a good 
deal more capital cost in machinery — has decided advantages over stacking loose. Chiefly 
they are these: That the hay is contained in about one-third the space required for the 
same quantity stacked, loose, necessitating a smaller outlay in covering from weather; 
it is much more convenient for feeding out to stock, and is ready for market should there 
be any surplus for sale. The only advantage the loose stacking method lias over the 
baling is that it is a little cheaper, but this saving is soon lost when feeding out to 
stock, as it involves a great deal more labor than feeding out the baled hay. At one 
period last winter 2,000 sheep were being liaud-fed on the writer’s property. These 
were fed. in five different paddocks, and two men with a motor truck used to complete the 
job in an hour. If loose Imy had been used, necessitating knifing out of the stack, 
this work would have taken two men half a day. Another disadvantage in the loose 
hay method is that in the event of marketing it would have to be handled again for 
baling. The writer is also of the opinion that the valuable feeding qualities and natural 
aroma are better preserved in the baled hay. 

The baling process requires two men and two boys. The sweeprake picks up the hay 
from the mower swath and deposits it alongside the bale, where one man forks it straight 
into the machine. One man is required for the wiring and tying, and another lad to 
assist with the wiring and to stack the bales. From 10 to 12 tons can be baled in 
a day. 

Mowing may be commenced as soon as the clover has reached its maximum growth, 
which usually occurs in the earlier South-Eastern districts about the end of October or 
early November. Heavy types of mowers are necessary to stand up to the strain in 
a heavy crop. The writer advocates the use of a cut of not more than 4ft., which is 
a very good load for two horses. Knives should be sharpened twice a day, and the 
machine kept in a rigid condition. 

Paddocks intended for cutting may be grazed up to the middle of September or even 
later in the lower South-Eastern districts, and will then produce 30cwts. to 2 tons per 
aero of hay; provided, of course, that it has been well fertilised. Care and judgment 
are required in the baling and stacking of this hay. The ideal condition is to get 
it into bales or stack without losing the leaf of the clover, but to have it sufficiently 
dry or cured to prevent mould, great care must be exercised in avoiding baling or 
stacking when there is any external moisture such as dew or rain on the hay. This 
will cause mould, and if in excess, may cause combustion. Only experience can teach 
one his part of the business, but by close observance one can soon tell when the hay 
is in a nice condition for handling. 

With favorable weather for curing, the hay is usually ready for stacking or baling 
in four to five days after cutting, though the weight of efiop influences this very 
considerably. In a very heavy crop, where the hay lies thick in the swath, the upper 
portion, dries out much more quickly than the lower, which sometimes takes eight to ten 
days to dry. To get a perfectly even curing, a tedder or swath turner is necessary, but 
these implements are not procurable in Australia at present. Apart from the conserva* 
tion of this valuable fodder, the mowing of these paddocks has proved very effective 
in suppressing relatively useless weeds when cut at the right time, keeping the pasture 
ju a fresher condition and thus preventing deterioration. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 


Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the South-Eastern districts of the 
State met ip Conference at Kalangadoo on March 18th. There was an excellent attend- 
ance of delegates from the Penola, Coonawarra, Allan&ale East, Tantanoola, Kalangadoo, 
Millieent, Mount Gambier, Naracoorte, Glencoe, Tatiara, and Kybybolite Branches. 

The Department of Agriculture was represented by Mr. S. Shepherd (Advisory Board 
of Agriculture), Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Messrs. H. B. 
Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), L. J. Cook (Manager Kybybolite Experimental 
Farm), E. 8. Alcock, H. H. Orchard and \V. H. Downes (District Instructors), 11. C. 
Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. <\ Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural 
Bureau). 

Members of the. Kalangadoo and surrounding Branches are to be congratulated on the 
very tine exhibit of produce displayed in the hall. This included dried, fresh, and 
preserved fruit, cereals, vegetables, tobacco plants, green fodders, and specimens of 
needlework tabled by members of the Kalangadoo Women’s Branch. 

Mr. W. J. Hemming**, President of the Local Branch, occupied the chair, and the 
opening address was delivered by Mr. »S. Shepherd. The following papers were read 
and discussed: — “Ensilage and Grass Land Management, ’ * Mr. R. Cleve (Mount 
Gambier); “The Marketing System, ’ ’ Mr. \V. Laslott (Allandale East); “Standardiza- 
tion of Primary Products , '* Mr. 11. Richardson (Penola); “Clover Hay Making , " Mr. 
E. Schinckel (Kybybolite). Numerous questions were answered by Departmental officers, 
and the following resolutions were carried : — “That the 1932 Conference be held at 
Bordeitown”; “That it be a recommendation from this Conference that washed super 
bags be allowed for use as containers for potatoes and grain other than wheat”; “That 
in future evening sessions at Conferences be cut out, and that Free Parliament be brought 
on earlier after luncheon. ” 

Certificates conferring Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau were presented by 
Mr. 8. Shepherd to Messrs. \V. Hemming and W. J. Bennett, sen., of the Kalangadoo 
Branch. 

After luncheon, which was provided by the members of the local Women's Branch, a 
special session was held for women. Mrs. W. Varcoe (Millieent) read an instructive 
paper, * 4 Breadmaking. ' ’ 
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CONFERENCE OF MID-NORTH BRANCHES. 


The thirty-fifth Conference of Mid-north Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was 
held at Wirrabara on March 11th, 1931. There were present Messrs. A. M. Dawkins 
(member Advisory Board of Agriculture), Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture ) f 
H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary 
Officer), C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), E. L. Orchard, J. B. Harris, J. O. Hatter 
(District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant 
Secretary Agricultural Bureau), and a very good attendance of delegates from the fol* 
lowing Branches: — Tarcowie, Wirrabara, Booleroo Centre, Laura, Yandiah, Appila, 
Georgetown, Caltowie, Jamestown, Eurelia, Murraytown, Morchard, Bundaleer Springs, 
Nelshaby, and Gladstone. 

Mr. P. J. Curnow (Wirrabara) read an instructive paper, ‘ ‘Practical Fire Fighting,” 
and officers of the department replied to many questions which were brought forward. 
It was decided to hold the 1932 Conference at Caltowie. Addresses on the subjects, 
“ Feeding Dairy Cows” and “ Poultry as a Farm Sideline,” wer© delivered by Messrs. 
BL. B. Barlow and C. F. Anderson. Mr. Dawkins presented trophies to the successful 
competitors in the Northern Crop Competition: — First, W. F. Wurst (87 points), 
barometer; second, C. Kleinig (86 points), £1; third, V. Walter (85 points), 10s. A 



Delegates at Conference of Kid-Xorthern Branches held at Wirrabara on March 11th, 1931. 

special trophy — entree dish, presented by the manager (Mr. Riley) of the National 
Insurance Company to members of Caltowie Branch — was won by Messrs. Neindorf 
pros. The following resolutions were carried: — “That the Government be asked to 
extend the time of nail concession on super to June 1st.” “That an endeavor be made 
to have better supervision of the quality and standard of cornsacks offered for sale 
by firms and issued to farmers.” 

There was an excellent representation of delegates from Women's Branches in the 
Conference district. Mrs. E. L. Orchard (Belalie) presided, and interesting papers were 
read. These were as follows: — “ Poultry on the Farm” (Mrs. R. Noble, Nelshaby), 
♦‘Art Needlework” (Miss R. Haines, Nelshaby), “Wet Frying” (Miss W. Stott, 
Eurelia), “How to Run a Kitchen” (Mrs. G. Smallacombe, Gladstone), “Homemade 
Bread and Yeast Cakes” (Mrs. F. Cumming, Belalie). Addressee were given by Messrs, 
Barlow and Anderson. 

A paper and demonstration on the subject “The Uses of Hessian in the Home” 
was given by Miss E, Campbell, Dip. Dom. Econ. (Education Department). 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY. 1931. 


Herd 

No. 

A verage. 
No. of j 
Cows in j 
Herd. ! 

i 

Average ■ 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
December 
to , 

February. 

Per Herd I 
during 
February. ; 

liutterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

February. 

Average 

Test. 


| 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. ! 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B ... 

20 j 

13*64 

3,352 

167*60 

081*73 

159*77 

7*90 

43*33 

4*77 

6/C 

18 

14*46 

4,543 

252-39 

1,198*89 

201*28 

11*18 

60*97 

4*43 

6/F ... 

24 

17*50 

6,647 

276*96 

1,531*30 

314*42 

13*10 

69*11 

4*73 

6/H . . . 

20 1 

10 

6,566 

328*30 

1,336*25 

305*35 

15*27 

69*16 

4*65 

0/0 ... 

19 

16*86 

7,477 

393*53 

1,577*71 

384*46 

20*23 

76*51 

3*80 

6/R . . . 

10*96 

9*20 

2,226 

111*47 

542*47 

324*29 

6*23 

32*46 

6*50 

6/U ... 

10 

16*48 

5,746 

302*42 

1,165*19 

238*65 

12*56 

46*40 

4*15 

e/w .. 

23*14 

10*21 

10,050 

473*20 

1,509*96 

486*08 

21*01 

72*04 

4*44 

6/Y . . . 

15 j 

10 

4,648 

i 309*87 

1,367*21 

222*80 

14*85 

i 56*81 

4*79 

C/EF . . 

40*04 

39*43 

21,834 

1 446*23 

1,506*80 

947*31 

19*32 

1 64*15 

4*34 

O/Il . . . 

34 

30*64 

18,560 

546-88 

1,902*69 

823*40 

24*22 

86*12 

4*44 

6/Kk . 

i 27 ! 

20*20 

, 14,500$ 

637-39 

1,750*10 

637*26 

23*60 

75*79 

4*39 

fl/LL .. 

! 22 

20*29 

: 13,466 

612*09 

1,970*69 

577*45 

26*25 

I 84*65 

4*20 

0/Mm . 

' 16*60 

13*86 

5,327 

848*67 

1,134*01 

241*67 

15*50 

64*36 

4*54 

6/Oo . . 

I 1030 

15*26 

12,044 

621*14 

1,827*94 

527*77 

27*22 

82*01 

4*38 

o/Pr .. 

j 20 

20 

13,000 

654*60 

1,053*26 

639*51 

31*98 

01*38 

4*80 

6/Qq . . 

27 

24*64 

! 17,706$ 

655*80 

2,282*87 

751*42 

27*83 

96*07 

4*24 

6/Kr . . 

i 28-67 : 

24*50 

18,067 

663*87 

2,207*80 

887*75 

31*07 

96*08 

4*68 

o/rts .. 

20 

25*18 

18,011 

727*35 

2,740*22 

782*25 

30*09 

! 110*84 

4*14 

6/TT .. 

22*68 

18*25 

; io,n 2 

445*85 

1,468*09 

464*81 

20*49 

; 65*75 

4*60 

o/uu . 

40*79 

38*82 

18,046 

442*41 

1,572*98 

803*05 

19*60 

67*41 

4*45 

o/vv . . 

j 20 

18*75 

13,840 

667*30 

1 ,523*68 

631*66 

31*58 

71*51 

4*73 

Means . 

j 24*00 

20-20 

11.276*05 

468*00 

, 1.658*10 

506*03 

21*74 

j 72*77 

4*50 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RE8UXTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1931. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average. 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

February. 


Butterfat. 


Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
July 

to 

February. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Li's. 

% 

7/1) . . . 

26 

20-79 

12,8954 

495-98 

6,191-59 

530-68 

20-41 

218-42 

4*12 

7/E . . . 

26-61 

25-61 

13,0614 

490*86 

5,568-00 

560-32 

2106 

281-60 

4*29 

7/H . . . 

8 

7 

3,514 

439-26 

5,561*23 

182-84 

22-85 

268*70 

5-20 

7/J ... 

17-89 

15-57 

8,9514 

500-36 

4,839-24 

418-49 . 

23-39 

227-41 

4-67 

7/K . . . 

18 

16 

10,164 

564-61 

6,153-44 

438-96 

24-30 

265-20 

4*82 

7 IL ... 

35 

83 

14,588 

416-80 

4,114-87 

672-51 

10-21 

103-23 

4-61 

7/0 .. . 

21 

17-75 

6,688 1 

318-50 

3,678-25 

306-39 

14-59 

170-60 

4-68 

7/S ... 

14 

4-50 

1,673 

119-50 

4,818-50 

90-26 

6-45 

256-73 

6*40 

7 IT ... 

11 1 

! 8-86 

3,8904 

! 353*68 

4,383-23 

; 169-48 

15-41 

184-35 . 

i 4-36 

7 /V ... 

9 

! 8 

5,166 

; 574-00 

1 3,503-94 

! 260-63 

28-96 | 

166-98 

5-06 

7/W .. 

21 | 

17-93 

0,050 

1 430-94 

! 5,284-26 

j 417-31 

19-88 | 

288-80 

! 4-63 

7 JX... 

15-39 

1 13-57 

5,196 

! 337-62 

5,437-40 

227-14 

14-76 

230-29 

4-37 

7IY ... 

21 

j 16-11 

9,091 

; 432-90 

i 3,887-92 

1 415*30 

19-78 

184-84 

4 57 

7/Z. . . . 1 

11 

7-64 

0,6124 

601-13 

3,419-95 

204-34 

26-76 ! 

158*01 

! 4-45 

7/Aa . . 

8 

6-61 

2,91 Oj 

, 363-81 

, 3,778-50 

147-31 

18-41 ! 

! 100-32 

6-06 

7/Bb . . 

16 ! 

12-53 

8,404 

568-27 

4,805-80 

362-29 

24*16 i 

[ 198-38 

4*31 

7/DD . 

12 ! 

9 

4,676 

389-66 

6,035-09 

237-03 

19-80 

; 248-63 : 

| 606 

7/EE . . i 

27 

21-86 

6,6781 

i 247-35 

! 3,492-76 

306-60 ! 

7-36 

144-84 

4-50 

7/oa .. 

14 

14 

5,446 

389-00 

j 3,814-88 

280-83 i 

20-06 

105-15 

1 5-16 

7/Hh . 

17 

14-32 

6,3244 

, 372-03 

! 4,161-34 

| 288-22 i 

16-05 

181-87 

4-56 

*7/11 .. 

13 

11*18 

4,193 

i 322-54 

, 3,820-76 

212-57 j 

16-35 

181*88 

6-07 

**7/Jj. 

19 

19 

12,327 

648-73 

1 1,378-80 

530-50 i 

28-40 

59*92 

4-38 

Means . 

17-27 

14-58 

7,340-98 

425-15 j 

4,643-07 

| 334-53 | 

19-37 

209-45 

4*56 


• Commenced August. ** Commenced January. 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY. 1931. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow ; Per Cow 
during October 

February. 1 to 

( February. 



Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

February. ! 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C.... 

29-07 

24*93 

11,496 

395-46 

2,627-51 

606-35 

20*86 

127*32 

5-27 

6/D . . . 

20 

23-54 

8,5891 

294*47 

2,392*60 

463-95 

1600 

126-76 

5*43 

5/E . . . 

35 

30-04 

12,036} 

369-61 

2,415*58 

670-05 

10-14 

124-17 

6-18 

6/J ... 

23-93 

14-82 

3,754 

156-87 

1,880*33 

200-77 

8-30 

101-85 

5-35 

5/0 . . . 

22*14 

19-04 

7,440 

336-04 

3,062*63 

441-62 

19-95 

162*57 

6-94 

S/R . . . 

54-43 

42*79 

11,180 

205-40 

1,021*26 

471*44 

8-66 

81-65 

422 

5/S ... 

30 

14*82 

4,9151 

168-85 

2,060*84 

251-00 

8-87 

102*74 

6*11 

5/T . . . 

20 

15*54 

7,6511 

382-58 

2,810-61 

363-34 

18*17 

125-52 

4*76 

6/U . . . 

20 

15*54 

10,514 

525-70 

3,384-21 

451-14 

22-56 

146-50 

4-29 

5/Y . . . ! 

26 

24*03 

14,924 

674-00 

3,229-95 

775-55 

20-83 

166-02 

5*20 

6/Z . . . . ! 

29 

! 11*75 

7,6121 

259-05 

3,542-52 

877-20 

1301 

168-63 

5*02 

5/Aa . . ! 

18 

16*93 

8,008 

494-89 

2,257-19 

440-24 

24-46 

112-04 

4*94 

5/Cc. . . j 

3386 

13*64 

3,017 

89*10 

1,613-86 

143-39 

4-24 

71*67 

4*75 

5/Dl) . | 

21*50 

17*93 

8,765 

407*67 

2,610*52 

455-08 

21*17 

134*31 

5*19 

5/EF. . . : 

15 

15 

7,840 

693*40 

3,259*27 

391*86 

29*59 

166-26 

6*00 

mi . . . i 

2718 

22*46 i 

10,2761 

378*09 

3,348-84 

508*04 

18*72 

15707 

4*95 

$/jj .. 

27 

15*76 i 

8,300} 

811*10 

2,886*26 

380-06 

14*41 

131*08 

4*64 

6/Kk . 

2204 

18*76 ! 

11,666 

1 529*31 

2,574*25 

545*71 

24-76 

117*00 1 

4*68 

6/MM . ! 

14 

13*25 

7,707 

| 550-50 

2,860*86 

41216 

29-44 

147-76 

5*35 

6/N* . j 

20 

26*18 

12,809 

j. 424-45 

2,031-50 

547-11 

18*87 

128*68 

4*44 

5/00 .. ! 

23 

18*54 

10,6541 

f 463-24 

2,885*33 

468*31 

20*36 

130-13 

4*40 

Means • j 

26*15 

| 19*77 

9,066-95 

346-73 

2,621-72 

446-39 

17-07 

| 125-66 

-02 
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“LUCERNE-GROWING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA.” 


[Hy AV. J. SfAKKOiih, Deputy director of Agriculture.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

The great bulk of the fanned part of South Australia is situated in 
climatic conditions usually described as being semi-arid, the remainder 
having a mild temperate climate, and although no difficulty is experienced 
in growing a considerable assortment of agricultural crops where sufficient 
rain is received, this does not; apply to much of the State. The cereals, 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats, ean be profitably grown in all districts posses- 
sing natural conditions good enough to support farmers, but to date we have 
discovered few other plants that can be economically produced in much 
of our country, except where sufficient water exists to enable crops to be 
grown under irrigation. A notable exception to this is one of the most 



LUCERNE CROP. — -Showing luxuriance of growth and heavy yield of forage produced in suitable 
conditions. Illustration of crop grown with irrigation on reclaimed swamp land of the 
River Murray. 

important agricultural crops known to man, namely, Lucerne, which 
flourishes in semi-arid climates, and although requiring a good deal of water 
to reach its maximum production, nevertheless grows well wherever the 
cereals can be profitably produced in these climatic conditions. 

Besides being one of the hardiest of the known agricultural crops for 
hot, dry conditions, Lucerne is one of the most palatable and nutritious 
foods for livestock, and all of the farm animals and birds maintain them- 
selves and thrive on it. The crop has been cultivated for centuries in the 
semi-arid portions of Asia, as well as in parts of Europe, and in all places 
it produces an abundance of fodder of the highest quality, improves poor 
soils, and eradicates weeds. 

D 
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It can be successfully grown in all types of soil, from loose open sands to 
heavy clay loams, and thrives in the limey soils which are so prevalent 
with us, and judged by the experience of the World with the crop, Lucerne 
will eventually play an increasingly important part in our agriculture, 
enabling farmers to practise the essential combination of cereals and live- 
stock. 

HISTORY. 

Lucerne is one of the very old agricultural plants, having been domes- 
ticated for thousands of years, and in man’s rise in civilisation it has 
played an important part, and has been established by man in almost all 
parts of the earth. It spread from central Asia into Greece and Italy, 
then throughout the Mediterranean region and into northern Europe. The 
Spaniards took if to South America, from where it spread into North 
America, and the crop has done so well in the Americas, and so much 
publicity has been given to it by the United States that there are at present 
very few’ places in the World where it is not known. 

In Europe the plant was called Lucerne, under which name it is still 
known in Australia, but the Americans use the Spanish name of Alfalfa, 
which w’as derived from the Arabic name meaning “the best kind of 
fodder. ’ 9 

Lucerne was introduced into Australia shortly after the first settlement 
by white man, and as early as 1806 the crop was referred to in a report by 
Governor King, wherein he said: — “Lucerne yields as many as three 
cuttings a year, but as it will not admit of being fed off few cultivate it.” 
At first the progress made by the crop was rather slow*, but there has been 
a progressive advancement in the area seeded with Lucerne, and in recent 
years this has been really rapid, and it appears inevitable, as the value of 
this wonderful fodder plant as an unirrigated crop for our ordinary wheal 
lands is realised, that it will become increasingly popular in this country. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LUCERNE PLANT. • 

1 Lucerne (Medicago saliva) is a perennial leguminous plant, being either 
more or less covered with soft hairs or almost smooth, which grows from 
fft. to 3ft. in height, producing fairly upright steins with many branches 
arid much foliage. The stems all originate from a crown at the summit of 
tllje tap-root, which is situated above or at the surface of the ground. The 
Ijggyfs, which arc arranged alternately pn the stems, consist of three 
leaflets, are in all kinds wedge-shaped,' but vary considerably, in some being 
relatively long and narrow, whilst in other varieties they are short and 
rounded. All leaflets are toothed at the summit. The flowers, which in 
different varieties may be any shade of violet from very pale to a deep 
reddish-purple, are typically pea-like in shape, though much smaller, and are 
arranged in loose clusters at the summit of each branch. There are two 
to six kidney-shaped seeds of a yellowish-green color in each pod, and they 
are about one-eighth of an inch in length: the pods being spirally t wasted in 
two to four loose coils, open through the centre. 

Swedish Clover (Medicago falcaia ), sometimes know r n as Yellow' Lucerne, 
is a perennial plant with some resemblances to Lucerne, but is a shorter 
growing plant with underground stems, bright yellow flowers, and sieklc- 
shaped pods. 

Another plant belonging to the genus Medicago, of interest is the so- 
called Sand Lucerne (Medicago media). This plant is considered to he a 
hybrid between Medicago saliva and Medicagg falcaia , and in habit of 





AUSTRALIAN LUCERNE. - Typical plant of Australian Lucerne, showing erect growth, 
strong stems, freedom from excessive branching, and vigorous root system. 
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growth is more or less midway between the two, and produces flowers which 
may be snow-white, bright yellow, or any shade between these and deep 
purple. The crowns from which the stems spring are all located well below 
the surface of the ground, and many of the plants produce true root-stocks, 
and so do not suffer from extremes of cold, and are proper perennials. 
Considering that seedlings do not throw true to any type, it appears 
incorrect to call it a distinct species. Some of the varieties of Lucerne 
grown in cold climates, such as Grimm, Ontario Variegated, Cossack, Baltic, 
etc., appear to be selections from one or other of these hybrid Lucernes. 



AUSTRALIAN LUCERNE.— Showing fiower-hpadi opening and in toll bloom* and seed-heads 
with some of the pods lost coloring. 

VARIETIES OF LUCERNE. 

Although Lucerne is grown so extensively in the World, it is one of the 
few cultivated plants which have not been separated into a very great number 
of varieties with distinct names. The tendency has been rather towards 
specialising in a certain type of Lucerne for large tracts of country where 
natural conditions are somewhat alike, and then giving this type the name 
of the locality. For 4 instance, the principal types are known by the name 
of the country of origin, as for instance: — American Type, Peruvian Type, 
Arabian Type, Turkestan Type, German Type, Australian Type, and so 
on, and these regional types are again subdivided into different types, such 
as the American Type being split up into Kansas-grown Alfalfa, Oklahorna- 
„jjrown, Texas-grown, Nebraska-grown, &c. 
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LtTCBRHE LEAVES* — A* B, C, E, F, St 0, showing variations in shape o! the leaflets found in a ctop of Australian Lucerne, typical in other respects. 

D Sc H show leaves of Variegated Lucerne. 
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In countries sufficiently extensive to include temperate and tropical 
climatic conditions, Lucernes are classified into types suitable for different, 
climates, the principal classes being* what are known as the “hardy” group, 
including those kinds able to withstand cold winters without suffering 
winter injury, and the “ non-hardy ” group, which consists of the varieties 
suited to the hot, dry conditions of semi-arid country, and to sub-tropical 
regions. 

In all portions of Australia where Lxteerne is extensively grown the 
winter climate is really mild, and as a consequence we only grow the 
so-called ‘ i non-hardy’ ’ type of Lucerne. As a matter of fact, although 
we place different locality names on the seed produced in the country, 
practically all of the Lucerne stands established in recent years consist of 
what has become known as the Hunter River Type of Lucerne. There are, 
however, several types of Lucerne advertised in the country from time to 
time, and so brief statements on some of them are given. 

LUCERNE VARIETIES SUITED TO DISTRICTS WITH 
MILD WINTERS. 

All varieties of Lucerne found to be suitable for semi-arid and sub- 
tropical conditions of climate are essentially pure Medicago sativa , and 
are not derived from strains of hybrid origin, as are many other varieties 
grown in colder climates. In countries where extremely cold winters are 
experienced they are looked upon as being “non-hardy,” because they 
suffer very badly or are killed during the winter; but where mild winters 
are the rule they do well, starting to make growth much sooner in the 
spring, recover after cutting much quicker, and continue growing longer 
into the autumn than do the so-called “hardy” types of Lucerne. 

They are all characterised by carrying flowers of a- violet color, although 
in some varieties they are of a darker shade than in others. The crowns from 
which the stems develop are situated above or at the surfaee, and the stems 
are more or less upright in habit. 

Peruvian Lucerne. 

The Peruvian type of Lucerne consists of two strains, one of which is 
almost smooth, whilst the other has so many hairs on all parts of the plants 
that the crop has a greyish appearance. Other than the difference in 
hairiness the two behave in a similar manner, and are usually grouped 
together, although some claim that the hairy strain is much the better of 
the two. Peruvian Lucerne produces very erect, upright stems which are 
comparatively coarse, and possess rather few branches. It is generally 
conceded that this is one of the best of the Lucernes because of this erect 
habit of growth and its power of commencing growing earlier than other 
kinds, continuing growing after other varieties have become dormant, 
recovering rapidly after cutting, and making strong growth during periods 
of short cool days. 

Arabian Lucerne. 

With Arabian Lucerne is included Algerian Lucerne, the seed of which 
is given prominence at times. This type is fairly hairy, but less so than 
Hairy Peruvian. It is a very erect type, and is characterised by having 
soft hollow stems, and leaves of a lighter color than most other kinds. There 
%aio other variety which starts growing so early in the spring, continues 
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so late in the autumn, or recovers so quickly after cutting, but these 
obvious advantages are more or less counteracted, because this variety only 
produces a light seed crop, and it is a short-lived kind. In many cases 
stands of Arabian Lucerne only last four years before becoming too thin 
to be profitable. 

Turkestan Lucerne. 

Turkestan type of Lucerne is probably one of the best to withstand the 
great heat and great cold experienced in sonic parts of the serai-arid 
regions of the World. It is not such an erect grower as most other of the 
‘‘non-hardy” kinds and has rather wiry slender stems, and a low-spreading, 
branched habit of growth. In good Lucerne-growing conditions it is not 
nearly so productive as some other kinds, and any popularity it has 
attained is wholly due to its extreme hardiness in cold, dry localities. This 
variety has rather narrow leaflets, and the plants are fairly hairy. 



LUCERNE CROP. -Showing the stand ot typical Australian Lucerne with erect habit oi growth, 
strong stems, and freedom from excessive branching. 

German Lucerne. 

The German type of Lucerne is very similar to the Turkestan in general 
behaviour, but it is a little better cropper. It is a more succulent plant, with 
broader leaves, and usually carries less hairs. 

Common American Lucerne. 

The Lucerne known as Common American includes several of the erect, 
rapid-growing types, but the kinds approaching the Peruvian and Arabian 
most certainly predominate, and so on the average it is a good deal superior 
to the Turkestan and German types. 

Provence Lucerne. 

Provence Lucerne seed is usually on sale in Australia at a lower price 
than locally grown seed. This type is very similar to Turkestan and 
German Lucernes, being a rather low-spreading, much-branched kind with 
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fairly fine-textured stems. It starts to grow early in the season, and con- 
tinues late into the autumn. It is a fairly good variety for pasturing pur-’ 
poses, but is not nearly so productive as the more erect types when grown 
in good conditions or when irrigated, particularly if the crop is cut and 
carted off the land, or made into hay. 

Australian Lucerne. 

The term Australian Lucerne is quite justified for most of the crops 
grown in this country, because there is very little variation in the behaviour 
of the types usually grown, at all events in the better lucerne-growing 
districts, and where irrigation is practised. There are noticeable differences 
between stands of Australian Lucerne in the shade of violet coloration of 
the flowers, in the shape of the leaflets, in the length of life of the plants, 
and in the amount of hairiness present, but most crops conform to what arc 
expected from the so-called Ilunter River type, viz., very erect growth of 
relatively coarse stems without a high proportion of branches, early start 
in the spring, rapid recovery after cutting, continuance of growth well 
into the autumn, rather dark violet color of flowers, and ready response 
to irrigation water applied in the summer. 

Australian Lucerne appears to have been derived from Smooth Peruvian 
and Arabian Lucernes, and perhaps Common American also forms part 
of it, but whatever its derivation, the type evolved certainly suits the con- 
ditions in which it is usually grown, and at present it appears that the only 
type, not well known in the country, likely to do as well or better, would 
be Hairy Peruvian. When, however, we reach the stage of endeavoring to 
grow Lucerne where severely cold winters arc experienced, we may get 
some help from the growing of the so-called "hardy'’ types which are not 
liable to winter injury. 


LUCERNE VARIETIES A RLE TO WITHSTAND SEVERE ^INTERS. 


Although not of any importance in South Australia at present, and 
probably they will never be needed to any great extent in the country, there 
are some varieties of Lucerne capable of withstanding severe cold, even 
where the soil periodically freezes at the surface during the extremely cold 
winters usual in some localities. All of these kinds appear to have been 
derived from hybrids between Medico go saliva (Lucerne) and Medicago 
faleata (Swedish Clover), and are known as Variegated Lucernes, because 
of the great variety of colors found in the flowers. It is quite usual to 
find all shades between bright yellow and deep reddish purple, and not a 
bit uncommon to see snow-white flowers as well. These Variegated Lucernes 
do not produce nearly as much fodder as do the true Lucernes in good 
Lucerne-growing conditions, but their great advantage lies in the fact that 
they have rendered possible the production of heavy yields of high-class 
leguminous forage in places too cold to support true Lucerne. They have 
a spreading rather than erect habit of growth, and as the crowns are well 
below the surface, all the plants tend to produce a large number of stems 
to each plant. Some of the plants have true rootstocks, and as a conse- 
quence they tend td spread and make patches, but even those plants 
without the underground stems tend to make large clumps as they get 
older. The Variegated Lucernes arc very long-lived, and carefully managed 
stands will outlast the ordinary kinds. The seed of all varieties of this 
kind of Lucerne is dearer than seed of ordinary Lucerne, and it is always 
likely to be so, because they are comparatively light seeders. 
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Several strains of Variegated Lucerne have been kept separate and 
distinct, but the two outstanding kinds are Canadian Variegated (also 
called Ontario Variegated ) and Grimm Lucerne, both of which are fairly 
extensively grown in the northern portions of the United States of America 
and in Canada. Very similar to these two are Cossack, Baltic, Siberian, etc., 
but not one of these latter kinds lias yielded so well as either of the former 
two when grown in the same conditions. 

These Variegated Lucernes are of interest to us just now because two 
kinds of Lucerne which are being given some prominence — Tagerim and 
Western Port — appear to be selections from one oi* other of them. 

Canadian Variegated Lucerne. 

Canadian Variegated Lucerne originated in Ontario, and in all proba- 
bility is a mixture of the two original importations of Variegated Lucerne, 
one from Baden in Germany and the other from Lorraine in France. The 
extreme hardiness of this variety appears to be due to the fact that some 
of the winters experienced in Ontario since it has been grown there have 
been so very severe that all the tender plants were killed and only the very 
hardiest remained, and it is from these particularly hardy plants that 
present-day stands were derived. It is probably the hardiest where cold 
is concerned, and the longest -lived of all Lucernes. 

Grimm Lucerne. 

Grimm Lucerne 4 is very similar to Canadian Variegated, but is not quite 
so resistant to severe cold. It was introduced into the United States of 
America in 1S57, and was first grown by Wendelin Grimm, from whom its 
name was derived. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE LUCERNE CROP. 

Lucerne is certainly one of the hardiest of tin* cultivated crops, particu- 
larly for semi-arid climates, where much heat and dryness are common and 
where long dry spells an* sometimes experienced, and in such conditions 
will produce more growth of high-class forage than will any other known 
perennial plant. It is not very fastidious as to the type of soil in which 
il grows, does not require much soil moisture near the surface, except for 
the germination of the seed, but on the other hand, flourishes in an 
abundance of sunshine and high summer temperatures. Despite the 
remarkable hardiness of the plant, there are certain special conditions in 
which the crop reaches its greatest- luxuriance, such as well-drained deep 
soil fully supplied with lime, plenty of good water for irrigation or an 
unfailing underground supply only a few feet from tin 4 surface, absence 
of extreme frosts in winter, good seed, proper soil tillage before seeding, 
thorough cultivation during the life of the crop, and sufficient phosphatie 
fertiliser. 

SOILS SUITABLE FOR LUCERNE. 

Lucerne can he grown in all types of soil between light sands and heavy 
clays, but like most others of the cultivated crops, it does best in rich, deep, 
well-drained soils. What the crop does demand is good drainage and 
plenty of lime in the soil, find given these two essentials, it is not very 
particular as to the type of soil, and will usually grow very well. Although 
Lucerne uses a lot of water, it cannot tolerate an excess in the soil, and as 
a matter of fact soils liable to become waterlogged are quite unsuitable 
R 
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for the crop until they are artificially drained. Its requirements for lime 
are enormous — probably greater than any other of the ordinary cultivated 
crops grown in similar conditions, and in some cases, Lucerne may take 
from the soil up to a dozen or more times as much lime, weight for weight, 
as some other crops. The plant appears to be unable to develop) a proper 
root system in the absence of sufficient lime, and the leaves take on a 
yellowish color, and the stand soon thins out. 

Although Lucerne grows well in heavy-textured soils, it prefers the more 
porous soils, because they are naturally well drained, and they enable the 
roots to penetrate deeply, which suits this deep-feeding plant. The roots 
of Lucerne plants have been found at great depths, but in normal soils the 
tap-root of year-old plants may be down 6ft.., at the end of the next year 
10ft. to 12ft., and ultimately extend 20ft. to 30ft. in dep)th. 

Practically all soils in South Australia are suitable for the production 
of good erop>s of Lucerne, the only exceptions being the rather sour soils 
resting on a heavy clay, to be found in a portion of the Adelaide Hills 
district, and a small area in the South-East district., where buckshot-iron- 
stone soils overlie an impervious clay. Most other soils in the State are 
well supplied with lime, and have suitable texture for Lucerne-growing, but 
depending on the type of the soil and availability of water so will the 
preparation and after-treatment vary. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS FOR LUCERNE. 

As with most of those cultivated plants which haw* bfen domesticated 
for many centuries, types and varieties of Lucerne have been developed for 
nearly every set of natural conditions to be found in the* World, and so 
it is almost literally correct to say that Lucerne can be successfully grown 
in all climates which will permit white man to live and multiply. The 
most favorable climates, however, are: — (1) What has become known as 
semi-arid, and (2) sub-tropical, and in these climates, when sufficient waiter 
is available and good management is practised, Lucerne gives its maximum 
returns. Tf very high yields of forage are being sought from Lucerne, it 
is essential that it be grown in districts where the winter weather is mild, 
for then growth is made by the plants during practically the whole year, 
w’hereas if much cold is experienced, the growing period is considerably 
lessened. In ideal lucerne-growing conditions it is possible to average seven 
hay cuts a year, but in very cold places, as, for instance, in the farthest- 
north lucerne-growing districts of Uanada, only two cuts are expected. 

The climate of all parts of South Australia is well suited to the growth 
of the ordinary type of Lucerne, and the limitations that exist as to the 
production of the crop, depend on water and soils and not on climate. 

WATER REQUIREMENTS OF LUO ERNE. 

Lucerne being a summer-growing plant which produces a number of 
strong growths during each season if regularly cut or grazed, requires an 
enormous amount of water if it is to reach maximum development. The 
amount of water required by most cultivated plants has frequently been 
measured, and is usually expressed as the transpiration ratio, which means 
the amount of water required by the plants to produce Jib. of dry matter. 
Dr. A. E. V. Richardson found in Victoria that in a year when wheat had 
a transpiration ratio of 2311bs., Lucerne had a ratio of 8191bs., and the 
figure for Oats w^as 3321bs., Peas 2831bs., and Rape 3551 bs. He also found 
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that tlie transpiration ratio is double or even treble in mid-summer what 
it is for Lucerne grown in the winter. The great amount of water that can 
be utilised by Lucerne means that in semi-arid climates full returns are 
only secured from the crop if irrigation water is available, or if good 
underground water is not too far from the surface. On the other hand, 
although the plant can use a lot of water, it can make a wonderful bulk 
of growth ou a comparatively small amount. Tf good underground water 
is to be found at least 4ft. from the surface, and not deeper than 8ft. to 12ft., 
there is no- need for much moisture near the surface, except for the germina- 
tion of the seed and the starting of the crop. Lucerne is a rather 
remarkable plant in that, although it can utilise a large amount of water, 
there are few of the cultivated plants able, to withstand dry periods for 
such a long lime, and then rapidly recover as soon as rain falls or irrigation 
water is applied. It is one of the most drought -resistant of the cultivated 
crops on the one hand, and on the other one of the best of crops to utilise 
heavy irrigation. 

GOOD LUCERNE SEED IS A NECESSITY. 

Lucerne being a crop that has to last for many years, it is essential that 
a good stand be secured in tin* year of seeding down the crop, and to make 
sure of this the best seed is a necessity. Tt is generally recognised by 
experienced Lucerne-growers that thorough soil preparation is necessary to 
ensure a good stand, imt all the work expended in the production of a good 
seed-bed is wasted if poor seed is to be sown, because a good stand cannot 
be secured from such seed. 

Only seed of a really bright appearance should be used, and preferably 
il should be a true yellow with an occasional tint of light green, because 
this is a sure indication that it was properly matured and harvested in 
favorable weather. Seed which is decidedly green was probably harvested 
before fully ripe, or else bad suffered from a frost as it approached 
maturity. The brightness of the seed fades with age, and it usually becomes 
darker as well as dull-looking, whilst on the other hand immature seed is 
usually of a distinctly green color, even when it is not badly shrunken 
through being harvested too soon. It is generally recognised that the 
germination power of the seed becomes less and less as the brightness of 
the seed is lost, and a large percentage of brown seed indicates poor-ger- 
minating seed. Occasionally, otherwise good samples contain a fairly 
considerable proportion of “hard” seed, seeds which will not germinate 
in the year of seeding, because their skins have become so hard that they 
prevent, the absorption of enough moisture to lead to their germination. 
If there is any suspicion that “hard ” seed is present, it should be refused, or 
else a germination test made, and if it is found that the proportion of seed 
which will not germinate is at all appreciable, a supply from another source 
should be sought. 

A germination test is readily carried out by filling an ordinary saucer 
with sand, covering it with blotting-paper or a piece or cloth, moistening it 
with water, then counting a given number of seeds and placing them on the 
blotting-paper or cloth. If the saucer is now placed in a position where the 
variations of temperature are not very great, the good seed will germinate 
in from three to seven days, and if those that germinated are removed, 
it should be a simple matter to count the others and calculate the percentage 
germination. 

Besides good germinating power the Lucerne seed should be quite free 
of seeds of Dodder and field weeds. 
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ESTABLISHING THE LUCERNE CROP. 

Lucerne is such a hardy plant in almost every way that it is not difficult 
to establish good stands of it in any soil or in any suitable climate, pro- 
vided ordinary care is shown, and so much is now known about all phases 
of the growing and management of the crop that stands of it should be 
secured with the same certainly as is the case with the cereals. Although 
it is usually quite an easy matter to get a good stand of Lucerne, it behaves 
as do practically all other cultivated crops, in that the better the prepara- 
tion and care shown, the better the results secured. As a rule the Lucerne 
crop is seeded with the intention of producing a thick stand that will be 
maintained for a great number of years, and as Ihc life of the crop depends 
upon obtaining a good stand in the year of establishing it, maximum results 
will only be attained if the very best soil preparation is given, high quality 
seed is used, the seeding is carried out at the correct time and in the best 
way, sufficient fertiliser is applied, and everything necessary is done in a 
proper manner. That this great care is fully .justified for long-livod stands 



PREPARING THE LARD FOR SEEDING WITH LUCERNE. — The Culti-packer Is a suitable 
implement to pulverise and consolidate the surface soil, and so create an ideal seed-bed. 

of Lucerne is easily realised when it is remembered that in good lucerne- 
growing conditions it is possible to maintain profitable stands for 30 years 
and upwards, and so any expenditure incurred in establishing the crop 
becomes but a small annual cost when split up over its life. 

PREPARATION OF TITE SOIL FOR SEEDING WITH LUCERNE. 

The method to he adopted in preparing the land for seeding witli Lucerne 
varies very considerably as to whether the crop is to be grown on sandy or 
heavy -textured soils, f if to be irrigated or grown with the natural rainfall, 
if to be maintained as a long-time stand or as a short-period rotation crop, 
and whether the district is well supplied with rain or otherwise. Whatever 
the conditions, however, it is of the utmost importance that some soil pre- 
paration be given, and in most cases the more thorough the preparation 
the better the results, and in this connection it is unquestionably a fact 
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that more failures of Lucerne crops are due to poorly-prepared seed-beds 
than to all other causes. In a general way the ideal seed-bed in which to 
sow Lucerne consists of very fine soil almost free of clods, about lin. to 
3 Jin. in depth, resting on very compact, underlayers; the compactness and 
the smoothness at the surface being the two essentials to ensure a good 
and regular germination of small seeds, such as those of Lucerne. 

Heavy-textured Soils. 

in preparing heavy-textured soils and all soils not liable to drift a good 
deal of work is required, because after these soils are stirred up many of 
them require a. lot of handling to pack them together again, and to break 
down their excessive eloddiness. 

If it is intended to irrigate the crop, the levelling of the land should be 
done some time before seeding, preferably some months before, so that the 
patches where the underlayers have been exposed will have time to become 
mellow. Some little time before seeding the land should be irrigated to 
germinate weeds, which will be killed with a cultivator. Another irriga- 
tion will now be given, and as soon as the soil is dry enough to carry 
implements, it should be cultivated and worked into good seeding condition, 
and the seed should be pul in whilst the land carries enough moisture to 
lead to a full germination. 

Where underground water is found at a reasonable depth under heavy- 
textured soils, as is the ease in many of the hats in our North, between 
Hurra and Mannanarit*, the soil treatment necessary depends on the 
presence or absence of weeds. All land foul with weeds should be hare- 
fa 1 lowed for a whole season, by ploughing in duly or August, and then 
cultivating or harrowing every time weeds are in evidence or a crust has 
formed on the surface after a rain, ruder such treatment an ideal seed- 
bed free from weeds should result, and the soil will he in good heart, to 
give the Lucerne plants a really strong start. Where it is known that 
the soil is fairly free from had weeds, the ploughing can be done in the 
winter, and a good seed-bed be prepared by the spring in time for seeding 
while the soil is still moist. To help reduce the surface to a fine tilth and 
ro pack the underlayers, a eulti-paeker of some kind is very useful, although 
a corrugated roller, or for that matter, even a plain roller, will do the job, 
but not quite so expeditiously. 

When preparing heavy soils where the crop is to be grown with the 
natural rainfall, and particularly in those districts where the average 
annual rainfall does not exceed 25ins., hare-fallowing for a full season is 
essential if the very best returns are to be scoured. Whore the rainfall is 
greater, and weeds not bad, a short fallow of about three months gives 
plenty of time to prepare the seed-bed, especially if a cereal crop 
immediately precedes the Lucerne. 

Lkuit-textuked Soils. 

In the preparation of the light-textured soils liable to drift, such as sands 
and “ fluffy M calcareous soils, the difficulty of securing a full stand is 
increased, because of the danger of the young seedlings being buried or 
injured by the drifting soil particles, and so it is advisable to adopt 
different practices than for the firmer lands. 
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When irrigation is to be availed of, much the same methods as for heavier 
land can be utilised, because the soil can be kept together with artificial 
watering, but the levelling will be dime immediately prior to the watering 
given to germinate the weeds, so as to reduce the chances of drifting. 

Where the crop is to be grown by natural rainfall or on underground 
water, best results are secured by seeding these light lands to a cereal the 
season before the Lucerne is to be sown. The stubble is allowed to remain, 
or at all events is not over-grazed by livestock, and if the soil is of a very 
loose nature a mixture of seed and superphosphate is drilled in with a 
disc-drill in the following autumn without any previous cultivation. A 
trip with the culti-packer or roller over the land before the seed-drill is 
used, helps to consolidate the land and leads to better results. If the land 
is not very loose and drifty after the cereal crop, and many weeds appear 
after the first autumn rain, a light disc-harrowing does much good, but it 
must be remembered that, it is quite essential to leave enough stubble on 
the surface of the land to protect the young Lucerne plants from drift. 

When land that is known to be infested with Lucerne Plea is to be 
seeded in the autumn with Lucerne, it should be properly bare-fallowed 
to rid it of the pest, and to do this it is essential that no weeds of any 
kind be permitted to grow. Fallowed land is rarely affected badly by the 
Lucerne Flea, because infestation can only come from the edges of the plot, 
where the insects hatch out, and it takes some time for them to travel any 
distance. 


METHOD OF SEEDING LUCERNE. 

Lucerne is usually seeded by drilling in the seed or broadcasting it on 
the surface and covering it with an implement, but it is found for almost 
all conditions that drilling is much the better of the two methods. The 
seed being so small it is absolutely essential that it be seeded to only a 
shallow depth, and the drill does this with more uniformity than can be 
achieved by any other system. Besides planting the seed at a uniformly 
shallow depth, which should not exceed lin. except in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the seed can all be placed by the drill on the firm soil immediately 
below the top loose tilth, it is evenly distributed, and is covered for a cer- 
tainty, all of which help to promote a fuller and more regular germination and 
so a better stand. Where other agricultural crops with small seeds as well 
as Lucerne are grown in quantity, a grass-seed attachment for the ordinary 
seed-drill is warranted, and helps in the even distribution of Lucerne seed 
through the drill, but sufficient regularity of seeding is secured if the seed 
is sown in admixture with Superphosphate, through the manure-box of the 
ordinary seed-drill. If the >soil was properly prepared before drilling the 
seed there is no need for further treatment, but if it is still loose and open 
it could be eulti-paeked or rolled with advantage, although it is usually 
much better to do all the packing of the land before seeding rather than 
afterwards. 

If fairly large areas are to be seeded by broadcasting, a small machine 
known as a Gaboon” Broadcaster, which is carried by straps over the 
shoulders and rests against the chest of a man, is quite suitable for the 
purpose and leads to a fairly regular distribution of the seed. Broad- 
casted seed should be immediately covered with a light harrow of some 
kind, and advantage w r ould usually follow a culti-packing or rolling and 
another light harrowing. 
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In low-rainfall districts where the Lucerne plants get no moisture other 
than the rain which falls, the crop is sometimes grown in rows sufficiently 
widely spaced to be able to cultivate the land between the rows. With this 
treatment much greater returns are secured than if the whole land is 
covered and the plants left to themselves. It appears at present that this 
method of growing the crop may be useful to increase the yields of seed 
in our seed-growing districts of low rainfall and high temperatures. It can 
be practised with advantage for the production of a small amount of 
summer greenfeed, on wheat-growing farms in low-rainfall districts. The 
seeding would be done by running the mixture of Superphosphate and seed 
through every third hoe of the ordinary seed-drill, and the cultivating 
could be done with a single-horse hoe if the area was small, and for larger 
areas with a multiple-row cultivator or any ordinary farm cultivator with 
lucerne-cultivating points. 

TIME OF SEEDING LUCERNE. 

Lucerne can be seeded either in the autumn or in the spring, and in 
those places where winter or early-spring frosts are extremely severe it 
is necessary to sow the seed in the spring, otherwise the young seedlings 
might be killed by the frosts, blit fortunately this does not apply to the 
lucerne-growing districts of South Australia, and consequently the crop 


CAHOON SEED BROADCASTER.— Suitable for broadcasting 
small agricultural seeds suoh as Lucerne, where the areas 
to be sown are too large to be done by hand. 



can be started, in practically all places, in the autumn. Where this can 
be done it usually proves advantageous, because autumn sowing generally 
means, for ail districts where irrigation is not practised, a more regular 
stand of lucerne, less weeds, much more forage the first year of the crop, 
and less damage during the first summer should it prove an extremely dry 
and hot season. For areas to be irrigated the seed can be sown whenever 
convenient to the grower, but here also the advantages lie with autumn- 
sowing. In the heavier-rainfall districts of the State the crop can be 
established conveniently in the spring, and the land is then prepared by 
ploughing it in the autumn or early winter, breaking it down in the early 
spring, and seeding when the soil lias warmed up in October. 

In most places where Lucerne is grown the seeding should be done in 
April if a good germinating rain falls, and if this is not possible it should 
be carried out by the middle of May. In some few localities, where the 
rainfall is light and the soils of a more or less sandy nature, the seediiig 
can be done throughout the winter, even during July and August. 

QUANTITY OF LUCERNE SEED TO USE. 

No general recommendation can be made as to the quantity of Lucerne 
seed required, because it will vary so much with the location, and the 
management intended for each stand. For long-time stands, it is desired 
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to keep a thick, dense crop for as long a time as is possible, and as all 
Lucerne plants are not equally long-lived, some only lasting one year, some 
two years, some ten years, some twenty years, and so on, it is essential that 
plenty of plants be provided at the beginning, so that it takes a considerable 
time before the stand becomes unprofitably thin. On the other hand, if 
the stand is only required for a short period in a rotation, or is to be grown 
in low-rainfall country where crowded plants would rob one another of 
moisture, it would be quite wrong to use much seed when establishing the 
crop. 

In South Australia: (a) where full irrigation is practised about 201bs. 
of seed per acre should be used ; (b) where irrigation water is used but in 
limited quantity, and where the crop is grown on good underground water, 
as in the country between Burra and Mannanarie, about 121bs. to 151bs. 
per acre is sufficient; (r) on the sandy land overlying underground water 
at 6ft. to 12ft., as at Naming and around Lake Albert generally, 91bs. to 
121bs. per acre is enough; (d) on the heavy-textured and calcareous wheat 
lands of the State 61bs. to 8lbs. per acre will give good stands; whilst (e) 
on the sandy wheat-growing soils of the Mallee, 41bs. to Bibs, per acre will 
provide much forage for a number of years. 

The quantities of seed mentioned for the different sets of conditions are 
dependent upon reasonably good soil condition being produced before 
seeding, and if for any reason sufficient preparation has not been given, at 
all events on the heavy-textured soils, more seed will he necessary, hut it 
must be remembered that increasing the amount of seed does not counteract, 
insufficient soil preparation. Again, if anything but the very best seed is 
being used the amounts must be increased. 

Broadcasting the seed, and the inevitable irregular covering of it wit !i 
harrows or other implement, means that it is necessary to use # more seed 
than w’ith drilling, if equal stands are to be secured, and in this connection 
the figures given above must be taken to refer to drilling. 


“NURSE” CROPS FOR LUCERNE. 

Most people who still advocate the use of a u nurse' ’ crop when establish- 
ing Lucerne, do so on the grounds that the young plants require protection 
from frost, but because frost-damage is of such very rare occurrence in 
this country, there are only a few occasions when benefit of any kind is 
obtained from the practice. As a matter of fact, it is common experience 
w T ith lucerne-growers, that “nurse” crops, no matter how thin they might 
be, retard the young Lucerne plants, and if the “nurse” crop makes strong, 
thick growth, and shades the young Lucerne plants for any length of time, 
many of the latter die, and in some cases whole stands have been killed 
right out. In nearly all cases it is preferable to prepare the land w r ell, 
and sow the Lucerne seed by itself, and it will be found that the young 
plants are quite capable of withstanding the coolness of our winters and 
the heat of the summers, better than if other plants are present to protect 
them. 

If sandy land, liable to drift, is to be seeded to Lucerne, without having 
a cereal crop preceding it, a light “ nurse” crop will probably save some 
of the young plants from being cut off by the drift. In these cases about 
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151bs. of Barley or 201bs. of Wheat are enough to give ample protection to 
the young Lucerne plants, and it is essential that the crop be cut or grazed 
off not later than the middle of November, 

In heavy soils which crust over very readily, the young Lucerne plants 
sometimes have difficulty in pushing their way above-ground, and in these 
conditions it is often of advantage to sow a cereal with the Lucerne. In 
such cases the cereal seedlings emerge without trouble and open up the 
way for the young Lucerne plants. For the purpose, 151bs. to 201bs. of any 
one of Wheat, Oats, or Barley is sufficient, and the cereal must be removed 
by cutting -or grazing before it matures. 

INOCULATION OF THE SOIL FOR LUCERNE. 

In all countries where Lucerne is grown on soils deficient in lime, it 
has been found necessary to introduce to the soils the bacteria which live 
on the roots of Lucerne and collect nitrogen from the air, and until this 
is done the Lucerne does not thrive. The act of introducing the bacteria 
has become known as Inoculation. Fortunately it has not been found 
necessary, so far, to practise inoculation anywhere in South Australia, 
because it adds to the expense and trouble of establishing the crop, and 
in all places in the State where tried il lias been impossible to see a benefit 
lor the operation. There appears to he no way of knowing whether land 
needs inoculation or not, except that on all soils very deficient in lime it 
s<*ems to he required, if Lucerne is to grow at all well. 

It we ever find it necessary to inoculate the soil for Lucerne, and we may 
have to do it in the Adelaide Hills and parts of the South-East, the job 
<‘an bo done by distributing soil from a field when* Lucerne lias grown well. 
It is usual to apply fiOOIbs. or 4001hs. of soil per acre, and it is collected 
by removing the top inch of soil from a Lucerne field, and then taking the 
next !>ins. or 4ins. of soil. The soil can be distributed by broadcasting 
or drilling immediately before seeding the land to Lucerne'. 

MANURING WHEN ESTABLISHING LUCERNE. 

Farmyard manure is a very suitable fertiliser for Lucerne, but should 
bo applied to the crop after it lias been established rather than beforehand, 
except when it is really well-rotted and is ploughed into the land some 
months hetore the Lucerne is to he seeded. Unless these precautions are 
taken many weeds will germinate with the Lucerne, and thin-out the stand. 
\\ lu'u establishing a crop of Lucerne there is no better fertiliser to apply 
than Superphosphate, and in practically all cases there is no need to use 
auy other manure. In good lucerne-growing conditions, 2cwts. Superphos- 
phate (45 per cent.) per acre can be drilled in with the seed, and a reduced 
quantity for other conditions right down to about Jcwt. in sandy soils where 
the crop is only to last four or five years. 

LIME FOR LUCERNE. 

Lucerne takes au enormous quantity of Lime from the soil, so much so 
that, probably weight for weight, it removes more than does any other 
cultivated crop which grows well in similar conditions. This means that 
if an attempt is to be made to grow Lucerne in a soil deficient in lime the 
shortage must be made good before the crop will be a success. Although 
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lime, in the form of air-slaked lime or ground limestone, can be advan- 
tageously applied to growing Lucerne, it is usual to make up the shortage 
before seeding the land. This is generally done by broadcasting about 
2 tons of lime per acre after the land has been ploughed and cultivated, 
and some little time before seeding, and then harrowing it into the seed-bed. 

AFTER-SEEDING TREATMENT OF LUCERNE. 

Autumn-sown Lucerne that is grown for cutting needs practically no 
after-seeding treatment, at all events not until the spring, because any 
weeds which appear should be left during the winter, but they should be 
cut with a mower before they produce seeds, and be carted from the plot. 
From then onwards the plot will be cut in the ordinary way. 

Spring-sown Lucerne that is grown for cutting needs some care bestowed 
upon it during its first year, for it must be cut often enough to prevent the 
weeds from choking it out, and at the same time it must not be cut so often 
that the roots are prevented from developing because of the want of leaf 
growth. In hot, dry years a spring-sown Lucerne stand in which many 
weeds are growing can be spoilt by a too-close cutting, thus exposing the 
young plants too suddenly to the fierce sunlight, after having been protected 
and shaded for so long by the weed growth. 

Very little can be done one way or the other to a new stand of Lucerne 
grown for grazing purposes. During its first year it should be grazed 
rapidly each time that, stock are put on it, and then be spelled until good 
strong growth has again been made, and on no account must stock be 
allowed to remain until they begin to pull up the plants, and on heavy - 
textured land stock should be kept off the crop when the land is wet. 

New r stands of Lucerne should not be cultivated in any wav, and in 
most cases harrowing is all that will be required before they start making 
spring growth in their second year. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE LUCERNE CROP. 

Successful Lucerne growing consists chiefly in maintaining a profitably- 
thick stand for a long period of years, and in producing heavy crops of 
forage every year of the life of the stand. These two requirements are only 
met if a definite system of management is followed for each particular 
stand, but there are certain practices which local experience has shown to 
be applicable to most lucerne-growing districts, and the variations from the 
general rules are not very great except in a few isolated instances. Once 
a good stand has been established in reasonably suitable lucerne-growing 
conditions, attention must be given to its cultivation, the addition of 
manures, and to the cutting or grazing of the crop, if maximum returns 
are to be obtained, and some knowledge is required as to when and how 
to thicken up a stand if it be rather too thin at the start. 

CULTIVATION OF THE LUCERNE CROP. 

In all of the heavy-textured soils in which Lucerne is grown it is found 
that it pays to cultivate the Lucerne crop, just as it does other perennial 
crops and most strong-growing plants. This job should be done very 
thoroughly with an implement which will stir up these heavy soils without 
tearing the crowns of the plants too much. A few* years ago it was con- 
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sidered good practice to use a disc cultivator with the full intention of 
splitting the crowns as well as stirring the land, but it is generally recog- 
nised nowadays that although splitting the crowns does not do a great deal 
of damage, it is bettea* to leave them unbroken. For the purpose the rigid- 
tine cultivator with very narrow shares does the work very well, and will 
penetrate the soil no mailer how heavy the texture, if the operation is 
carried out in July or August, just before the crop commences to make its 
first spring growth. The spring-tine cultivator fitted with special lucerne- 
cultivating points does the job fairly w r ell, particularly when the soils are 
in ideal condition so far as moisture is concerned. Cultivation should not 
be given during the first year of the life of the .stand, but the soil can be 
lightly stirred before the next spring. Harrowing after grazing or cutting 
always does some good, particularly so after the tramping of grazing 
livestock. 

There is not the same need to cultivate Lucerne which is grown on light- 
textured soils, but very thorough harrowing of the surface at least once 
a year does much to keep the stand in good condition. 

Cultivation helps the Lucerne crop, because — 

1. It loosens the soil, so admitting air and water more readily, and 
reduces the losses of water by direct evaporation from the soil. This loosen- 
ing is particularly useful where the crop has been grazed, because livestock 
tend to overpack the surface 


CULTIVATING LUCERNE.- Point* suit- 
att« for fixing to implements for culti- 
vating Lucerne without injuring the 
plants. A & C for spring-tine culti- 
vators. B for rigid-tine cultivators. 


f the soil. 



2. The roots of Lucerne must breathe, and the useful soil bacteria living 
on the roots must have access to the nitrogen of the air, so that anything 
tending to increase the supply of fresh air to the soil is of the utmost 
importance. 

3. The organic matter, in the form of leaves and animal droppings, is 
more or less evenly spread and incorporated with the soil, instead of being 
left in heaps on the surface. 

4. The eggs and larvae of insects which affect the Lucerne plants are 
destroyed in large numbers by breaking them up, and by exposing them 
to weather and birds. 


MANURING THE LUCERNE CROP. 

All forms of farmyard manure stimulate the Lucerne crop and lead to 
greatly increased growth, and such manure can be applied at any time 
during the year, provided it is added soon after a cutting or grazing so 
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as not to foul the forage. If the crop is to be cut for green forage or for 
hay the manure should be well rotted, because if there is much straw or 
coarse matter in the manure, it not only interferes with cutting, but fouls 
the forage, becoming mixed with it whilst being collected with rakes or 
forks. Bird droppings constitute an extremely good form of farmyard 
manure for applying to Lucerne crops. 

Whether farmyard manure is available or not benefits are to be secured 
from applications of superphosphate in practically all parts of the State 
where Lucerne is grown, and it is becoming generally recognised that it is 
good practice to drill superphosphate into the land immediately after 
cultivating it during the winter. In good lucerne-growing conditions, 
either where irrigation is practised or where the crops can draw on a good 
underground water supply a few feet from the surface, an annual dressing 
of 2cwts. Superphosphate (45 per cent.) is warranted. Where the condi- 
tions are not so good the amount of Superphosphate used can be reduced 
until it reaches us low as 561bs. per acre per year for the short-period stands 
on the sandy wheat-growing lands of the Malice districts. 

CUTTING OR GRAZING THE LUCERNE CROP. 

Lucerne is almost an ideal forage crop for cutting and carting to live- 
stock, and, on the other hand, in our climate, it is also fairly suitable for 
being grazed off by the animals. There is no shadow of a doubt, however, 
that greatest stock-carrying returns are secured by cutting and carting to 
livestock, and that the stands last much longer if treated in this way, but 
in such a country as ours it is often an uneconomic proposition to follow 
this practice as against grazing the crop. It has become usual in this State, 
when Lucerne is grown under irrigation for dairy cows, to cut and cart the 
forage to the cows, but when unirrigated, and to be used by sheep or other 
farm animals, it is usually grazed off. , 

Grazing invaluably shortens the life of the stand as against always cutting 
the crop, and at the same time produces less forage each season. When 
Lucerne is cut at the correct time, the buds at the crowns have just burst, 
and the shoots grow uninterruptedly and very rapidly to again attempt to 
produce a crop of seed, whereas when stock graze down the crop they eat 
the soft portions first, including the young shoots just leaving the crowns, 
and in all probability before they have consumed all the woody stems these 
young shoots have been nipped off two or three times. This preventing 
the new shoots from growing to any length, retards the growth of the 
plants very considerably, and whereas cut Lucerne will again be ready to 
cut in 20 to 25 days in the height of the season, grazed crops in the same 
conditions will probably be eight or 10 days later. 

THE ADDITION OP OTHER CROPS TO LUCERNE. 

Where Lucerne is grown for grazing purposes it is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular praeticp to sow one of the cereals in the crop each year, to 
add to the amount of forage grown in the winter and early spring. It is 
generally recognised that this extra cropping will shorten the life of the 
Lucerne stand, but it is claimed that the greatly increased erop is full 
compensation for this* In the heavy -textured lands of the northern 
districts, /the fields are thoroughly cultivated during May, and about lbush. 
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to l^bushs. of Oats are drilled in to the acre with about 2cwts. Superphos- 
phate. The resulting crop is usually grazed very heavily with sheep well 
into the spring, by which time the Lucerne gets the upper hand. In some 
cases the Oats are allowed to come to head, when the mixture of Oats and 
Lpcerne is cut for hay. In the lighter sandy soils, the land is thoroughly 
harrowed, and about Ibush. of Barley, usually one of the two-rowed type, 
is drilled in to the acre with about lewt. Supperphosphate. The Barley is 
often allowed to mature sufficiently, so that a mixed hay is cut, which is 
used as the winter feed for cows or sheep, and the Lucerne crop is grazed 
from then onwards. 

THICKENING-UP A THIN STAND OP LUCERNE. 

Unless a regularly-dense stand of Lucerne plants is secured in the year 
of seeding, it is hopeless to expect the stand to last for the long period 
usually desired. If for any reason the germination of the seed is irregular, 
it is certainly good practice, to re-seed the thin patches. These patches 
should be lightly cultivated up, preferably with harrows, seed broadcasted 
over the areas, and very lightly covered. The re-seeding must be carried 
out while the existing plants are young, because great difficulty will be 
experienced if attempt is made to thicken-up a stand of Lucerne by 
re-seeding, once the crop is properly established and the plants are getting 
old, no matter how thin the stand is. 

RE-ESTABLISHING A LUCERNE STAND. 

In nearly all places where a Lucerne stand which has persisted for a 
number of years becomes too thin to be profitably left, and it is desired 
to re-establish the crop, some trouble is met with, and it is usually found 
to be practically impossible to get a full stand immediately after ripping 
up the old plants. To ensure a full stand, the land carrying the thin crop 
of Lucerne should be ploughed so well that most of the old plants are 
killed, then be made to carry two non-legmninous crops in succession, before 
again endeavoring to get the Lucerne crop started. Where the Lucerne 
is being grown with the aid of irrigation water it is often possible to pro- 
duce the two other crops in a little over one year, by seeding the land, after 
the original ploughing and cultivations, in the autumn or early winter 
with an early wheat for hay, cutting and carting it out of the way as soon 
as possible, immediately ploughing and working down, and seeding to Maize 
or some such crop, ploughing again in the early autumn, re-levelling and 
seeding to Lucerne as soon as properly prepared. If most of the old 
Lucerne plants were not killed by the original ploughing and working, it 
may pay to delay the seeding of the new Lucerne crop until the spring, 
when the land would be cultivated as frequently as is reasonable after the 
finish of the Maize crop and before seeding the Lucerne. Where irrigation 
is not being practised it will take two years to prepare for the new Lucerne 
crop: the first year Wheat should be grown, and this can be followed by 
Oats for hay in the heavy-textured land, and Barley for grain in sandy 
conditions. 

LUCERNE-GROWING UNDER IRRIGATION. 

In countries and districts where the climate is dry and hot and where 
ample good irrigation water is available, Lucerne reaches its maximum pro- 
duction, and in such climatic conditions the soil requirements consist only 
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, of the need of good natural drainage and the presence of plenty of lime. 
Although Lucerne can profitably utilise a heavy supply of water, both 
of rain and by irrigation, it demands good drainage and very quickly 
suffers if an excess of water lies on or in the soil for even a few days, and 
as a consequence, when the crop is to be grown with the aid of artificial 
watering, the first essential is to ensure good drainage. Having selected 
the site for irrigating, the method of applying the water must be decided 
upon, because the amount and kind of soil preparation depends upon this 
factor. 


METHOD OF IRRIGATING LUCERNE. 

There are a great number of different methods of applying water to 
crops, but most of them are only suitable for very small areas and when 
special circumstances exist, and are too expensive or otherwise unsuitable 
for utilisation in the growing of large-field crops, such as Lucerne. For 
a perennial crop that has to be cut or grazed several times during the 
season, the only practicable methods of economically applying water arc 
by:— 

. a. Flooding the land, 

b. Using overhead sprinklers, or 

c. Running the water in furrows, ami 

one or other of these systems can be availed of for the growing of Lucerne. 
Which of these methods will be undertaken will depend on several factors, 
the principal of which are the soil type, the quant ih of water available 
and the rate of supply, the contour of the land, the area to be watered, 
and the quality of the water. 

Where plenty of water is available, both ai to total quantity and the 
rate of supply, for all fairly level soils which are of sufficiently heavy 
texture so that they do not “wash” badly, and on the other hand do not 
set too hard on drying, the best method of irrigation is by flooding. On 
sandy lands and those that are liable to “wash,’’ where water is limited, 
where the flow of water is relatively small, or where the slope of the land 
is more or less steep, overhead sprinkling or watering in furrows should 
be practised. When soils of that heavy sticky nature which set very hard 
when dry are to be used for growing Lucerne with irrigation, the crop 
should be sown in rows and the water run in furrows between the rows, 
otherwise before seeding with the crop the texture of the land should be 
improved with applications of lime, gypsum, or heavy dressings of farm- 
yard manure. If the area sown to Lucerne to be irrigated is fairly con- 
siderable in extent, overhead sprinkling will be found to be loo expensive, 
and flooding will usually be adopted as the method of applying the water. 

PREPARING THE LAND FOR IRRIGATED LUCERNE. 

When land is irrigated by flooding it is carried out by filling level, dish- 
like plots, known as checks, or is distributed over the land by small ditches, 
or by movable pipes. . In the former case much preparatory soil work is 
necessary, and the system is only economically possible on land that is 
comparatively level to begin with. The whole area to be irrigated is 
divided into checks, about half a chain wide and 5 to 7 chains long, by 
chegk-banks, the length of the plots being down a slight fall if it exists, but 
pWBw nbly the land should be nearly level in all directions, otherwise high 
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check-banks are required at the bottom end. The land is ploughed deeply, 
and so well cultivated that it is very free and loose, to facilitate the work 
of making check-banks and levelling the surface of the land. When in fit 
condition, the check-banks are made at right angles to the water channel 
if the land is level enough, and then the checks will all be rectangular in 
shape, but if the land is uneven or has a fairly considerable slope, the 
check-banks are made so as to follow the contour of the land. The check- 
banks can be made by striking-out and crowning-up with a single-furrow 
plough, and then filling in the furrows, and rounding them oft' with the 
leveller, when levelling the checks. An ordinary road-grader fitted with a 
longer blade does this levelling well, or a specially constructed soil-leveller 
can be made as follows: — Three planks 12ft. long and 12in. wide are fixed 
about 18in. apart, and parallel to one another, the front plank being sloped 
45° forwards, the middle one sloped 45° towards the back, and the back 
one being vertical. The middle plank is l^ins. in thickness and the others 
2ins. thick. The planks are fixed together with struts and bolts, near the 
ends and in the middle, and carry a platform about 6ft. long and £ft. wide 
at the middle at right angles across the top of the planks. This platform 
protrudes about 2ft. behind the back plank, and about 18ins. past the top 
of the first, plank, and is used for the driver to walk backwards and 
forwards to control the levelling operations. All three planks are plated 
with iron, and the middle plank extends ^in. (no more) below the bottom 
level of front and back planks. By walking on platform towards the team, 
the driver makes the front plank cut into the soil, and when on back of 
platform the front is tilted up and the implement does not “bite” into the 
land. Two chains, with large links, and about 3ft. in length, are carried 
on the end holts which keep the planks together, and are the points from 
which the team pulls the leveller. If the pulling point on one chain is 
taken back near the front plank the leveller is drawn obliquely, and the soil 
is delivered at one end to make check-banks, instead of regularly spreading 
the collected soil as happens when the implement is pulled square on. 

The levelling must be done carefully so that no knobs are left more than 
3in. higher than the general level of the ground. As it is of the utmost 
importance that the check-banks and the grade given to the land be 
disturbed as little as possible, all cultivations given after levelling must be 
lengthways with the checks, and never across the check-banks or round and 
round the checks. The growing of Lucerne by flooding in checks enables 
maximum returns to be secured, and the work of applying the water is 
considerably simplified, but Ihe initial work of preparation is heavy and in 
some cases fairly expensive. 

When flooding is to be practised without cheek-banks, the land must be 
fairly level, and the distribution is then done by means of small temporary 
ditches or by movable pipes. In both cases the land is very thoroughly 
cultivated, and any prominent knobs are removed and all noticeable hollows 
filled, with a leveller or buckseraper scoop. In the case of small-ditch 
irrigating, the water is let on to the land from the main channel at suitable 
places, and is distributed by small ditches, wliich are made with a small 
plough or by hand with a hoe or shovel, along the high places in the field. 
The water overflows from these ditches, and providing a good deal of care 
* and attention is given by the irrigator, fairly even distribution of water 
be accomplished. This system has the advantage that the initial cost 
of preparation is very low, but the application of water is fairly expensive, 
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because a man can only attend to a comparatively small area, and the dis- 
tribution is rather uneven. The number of ditches used is enormous, but 
they are so small that they do not interfere with the ordinary field opera* 
tions connected with Lucerne-growing, and after the initial watering it is 
only necessary to see that the ditches are kept open, and that the water has 
a free run. 

Where the water for irrigation is obtained from wells on the property, or 
is reticulated by pipes instead of in open channels, a suitable method of 
distributing the water is by means of movable pipes. Depending upon the 
area to be watered, the size of the pipes varies, but they usually consist of 
galvanized-iron downpipe, 4ins. to Bins, in diameter, in short lengths easily 
handled by a man, which push together, the joint being made by a short 
piece of canvas hose fixed to one end of each pipe. The distributing line 
of pipe is shortened or lengthened as required. According as the land is 
well graded or not, so will small ditches through the crop be necessary to 
help in the regular distribution of the water. 

If Lucerne is to be irrigated in furrows, it is usually grown in parallel 
row r s, and the spaces between the row’s are opened up as small ditches to 
carry the water. If the land has a regular and gentle grade the row’s can 
be made as straight lines, but if the land is irregular they should follow' 
the contour lines. This is an excellent manner in which to grow’ Lucerne, 
where w'ater is limited, and where soils are light and liable to wash. It is 
very easy to prevent over-irrigation, and if cultivators are put on the land 
soon after every irrigation, fairly saline water can be used, and the rise 
of salt from saline lands is delayed. Sometimes the Lucerne is seeded as a 
full crop, and after germination shallow’ furrow's parallel to one another 
are made in the crop. The spacing of the rows depends on the soil type, 
being much closer in heavy-textured soils where the tendency to soak side- 
ways is not great, and wide apart in light, open soils. These furrow's are 
cleaned out each season, and so become permanent ditches to carry the 
water. 

Where the land is steep, uneven, liable to w’ash because of being loose 
and open, and the areas not large, irrigating by overhead sprinklers is 
often availed of. The only soil preparation necessary is to fill hollows, and 
reduce prominent knobs. This method of watering is more economical of 
water than any other, and so is useful where the w r ater supply is very 
limited, and is usualv practised w’here the water is expensive. 

SEEDING LUCERNE THAT TS TO BE IRRIGATED. 

No matter what system of irrigating is to be practised, considerable 
expense is incurred in preparing the land and providing the water and 
The means of distribution, and so it is essential that a good thick stand of 
Lucerne be secured in the year of seeding. To ensure a really good 
germination of the seed the plot should be irrigated beforehand, and as 
soon as implements can be safely put on the land the seed-bed should be 
prepared, and the seeding be carried out while there is still sufficient 
moisture in the ground to lead to a full germination. If for any reason 
the moisture should dry out to the extent of making a full germination 
doubtful, the land should again be watered rather than risk a poor stand. 
Tt is a matter of common experience that much better results are secured 
by irrigating before seeding, and that trouble with the germination is to 
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be expected if the watering is left until after the seed has been put in 
If the land is “weedy, an irrigation should be given to germinate the weeds, 
and after they have been killed with cultivators, the pre-seeding watering 
should be given. About 201bs. of seed should be drilled in to the acre in 
admixture with 2cwts. Superphosphate, being certain to run the drill rows 
in the direction of the flow of water, otherwise the rows of Lucerne plants 
will retard the run of the water instead of facilitating it. The seeding 
should be done in the autumn, when the first-year Lucerne will give nearly 
as high a return as older stands. 

IRRIGATING THE LUCERNE CROP. 

The system adopted for irrigating the Lucerne crop has something to 
do with the amount of water used and the time of application, but not 
nearly so much as does the quantity of water available, and the type of 
-soil in which the crop is being grown. Although the crop is able to utilise 
an enormous amount of water in hot seasons and in fertile well-drained 
soils, the yields secured are not proportionate to the amount of water 
supplied, and the Law of Diminishing Returns applies to the yields of 
Lucerne received when increasing the supply of irrigation water. The 
amount of water available is of first importance when deciding the details 
of water application, for depending on this is whether maximum returns 
per acre will be sought or whether maximum returns for available water 
will be the aim. In his experiments, Samuel Fortier found that 30ins. of 
water applied to one acre of Lucerne gave a return of about 14,4(X)lbs. of 
hay, whereas when the same quantity was applied to five acres, the return 
was about 64,1001bs. of hay. When plenty of water is at hand frequent 
and heavy applications can be given, but when water is scarce it would 
probably be better to make it cover as large an area as possible. Next in 
importance in regard to the application of the water is the texture of the 
soil, because both the quantity and time of irrigating will vary with the 
soil, and in this connection it is usual to find that frequent waterings are 
necessary for open, porous soils, whilst fewer but heavier applications 
suffice for heavy-textured soils with good water-holding powers. 

It is claimed by some Lucerne-growers that in hot climates the roots of 
Ihe plants should be encouraged to go downwards as quickly as possible, 
and that it can be done by watering the young stands for the first two 
years only when absolutely necessary. This does not appear to be essential 
in our conditions, for where the young stands have been liberally irrigated 
the returns are very considerably increased, and the plants appear to live 
just as long as if hardened whilst young. 

To get the most out of well-established Lucerne crops, water should be 
applied as soon as the plants begin to show that they need it. The appli- 
cation of water after the plants have taken on the characteristic bluish 
color, which is always accompanied by toughness, starts the new growth 
from the crowns but does not freshen up the old toughened growth. If 
for any reason the watering has been withheld until the crop has suffered, 
it should be cut and then can be watered with more advantage. In those 
locations where the soils are rather porous, one watering each cut in the 
early part of the season is all that is required, but as the season advances 
and the temperature increases so must more waterings be given; still, in 
most lucerne-growing districts of the State one irrigation per cutting gives 
full returns, Where only one irrigation is given for each cut, it can be 
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applied either just before or immediately after the cutting, and equal 
results can be expected from a given quantity of w#ter. If given before 
cutting the crop, the flow of water is retarded by the mass of growth, 
and so it is usually much better to irrigate immediately after cutting, when 
the job can be done more easily. Home heavy-textured soils set hard and 
crack badly if irrigated soon after the Lucerne is cut, and in such cases 
the watering should be done when there is sufficient growth to properly 
shade the surface of the soil. Where overhead sprinklers are being used, 
highest returns will be secured if a watering is given a few days before and 
again a few days after the crop is cut. When the irrigation is being done 
by flooding or in streams in furrows, the flow should be nice and steady, 
so that, the water has time to saturate the surface soil and sink into the 
subsoil; the flow can be faster for light-textured soils than for heavy, close- 
grained ones. The pace of the water should be such, in average* conditions, 
(hat it taluks about eight hours to run from the main channel to the bpttom 
of the checks or rows. 

The quantity of water required for the* production of maximunt Lucerne 
crops varies with a great number of factors, but in our climate and in good 
loam soils with fairly high water-holding power, from BOins. to 45ins. of 
added water per acre* will he* required. The smaller quantity will be used 
wdiere the water is applied by sprinklers, and will be given in ten waterings, 
each of about 70,000 gallons per acre. One watering would be given to the 
first and last cuts, and two to each of the other four cuts. The larger 
quantity of water will be required where flooding is being practised, and 
in this case six or seven applications of from bins, to Sins, per acre will 
be given. If the watering is to bo done in furrows something between these 
two limits will be necessary. Extremely good crops of Lucerne can be 
groyn w r ith less water than the quantities mentioned, but there are few 
locations in this State, where no underground water exists comparatively 
close to the surface, where maximum crops will be secured w r ith lesser 
quantities. Lighter crops will lx* secured if smaller amounts of water are 
supplied, yet it Avill in many cases be more economical to use less water 
per acre, and spread the available quantity over a greater area. Where 
the average annual rainfall is from 16ins. to 20ins„ there should be avail- 
able about another 20ins. of water for every acre of Lucerne to ho irrigated; 
more water will mean heavier crops per acre, or greater areas to be sown. 

It is essential to remember that soils not well drained are quite unsuitable 
for growing Lucerne with irrigation, as tlx* yield is always reduced even if 
the water-logging only lasts for a comparatively short time. Further, in 
a hot climate like ours, the plants are readily scalded, and if on a hot 
day, water from flooding, takes a few hours to soak into the soil, the crop 
is often injured. Scalding of the plants, to the extent of burning the 
whole of the growth, often follows the slow sprinkling of the crop, par- 
ticularly if tlie water is a little saline, if the watering is done on a hot 
day when the sun is shining fiercely. When sprinkling Lucerne in the day- 
time, the stream of water should be such that there is no danger of the 
plants becoming w r et and dry several times during the operation; the 
pressure should be such that the crop will be watered quickly, and this 
precaution is the more necessary the greater the amount of total soluble 
salts in the water. 

(To he continued .) In the next issue, the article will deal mth Vtilisation 
of the Lucerne, Production of Lucerne Feed, Diseases and Pests, 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on March 25th, 
there being present: — Messrs. P. Coleman (chair), A. M. Dawkins, P. J. Baily, H. 8. 
Taylor, A. J. Cooke, P. H. Jones, A. L. McEwin, R. It. Martin, Professor A. J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), l>r. A. E. V. Richardson (Director of Waite Research Insti- 
tute), Messrs. W. R. Bilks (Principal Roseworthy College), and H. C. Pritchard 
(Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. G. Jeffrey, H. N. Wicks, and S. 
Shepherd. 

Sale of Bran and Pollard . — At a Conference of Southern Branches, held in August, 
1929, the following resolution was carried: — ‘‘That this Conference favors the introduc- 
tion of legislation to fix a standard quality for bran and pollard.’’ The matter was 
referred to the Chamber of Commerce, and was taken up by the Mill Owners ’ Association, 
whose representatives stated that whilst they believed it would be difficult to establish 
legitimate standards for bran and pollard, because these substances were normal residues 
in the manufacture of flour, they recognised the necessity of protecting users from 
unscrupulous adulteration. Copies of legislation existing in Western Australia and 
Queensland have been obtained and the standards set out are as follows: — 

Bran (Western Australia). — The Second Schedule of the Act quotes the following: — 
“Bran shall consist of the outer skin or coating of the wheat grain or berry obtained 
in the usual commercial milling process from wheat. There shall not be more than 
1 per cent, of foreign ingredients. It shall contain (subject to the undermentioned 
limits of variation) not more than 10.5 per cent, of moisture, nor more than 9 per cent, 
of fibre, nor more than 4 per cent, of ash, calculated on a moisture content equal 1o 
10.5 per cent. Limits of variation: Moisture and fibre 1 per cent., ash J per cent.” 

Pollard (Western Australia). — Pollard shall be a byproduct of milling wheat, other 
than flour and bran, in which there shall not be more than 1 per cent, of foreign in- 
gredients. It shall contain (subject to the undermentioned limits of variation) not 
more than 10.5 per cent, of moisture, nor more than 5 per cent, of fi}>re, nor more 
than 2 per cent, ash, calculated on a moisture content equal to 10.5 per cent. Pollard 
shall be of such fineness as to permit of 50 per cent, passing through a silk-cloth or 
grit gaufce sieve with 24 meshes to the lineal inch. Limits of variation: Moisture 1 per 
cent., ash 4 per cent. 

The Act provides that the Governor may by regulations prescribe substances which 
shall be deemed foreign ingredients, but the Western Australian Department of Agricul- 
ture states that there are no regulations so far as bran and pollard are concerned. There 
is a clause in the Act which provides that if any person sells for use as food for stock 
any article which contains any ingredient deleterious to stock, or to which has been 
added any ingredient worthless for feeding purposes and not disclosed in writing to tho 
purchaser at the time of sale, he shall be guilty of an offence against the Act. 

Bran (Queensland). — “Bran shall consist of the outer skiu or coating of the wheat 
grain or berry, pure and without admixture of any kind, obtained in the usual com- 
mercial milling process from wheat from which there shall have been removed ail 
impurities by cleaning and scouring. (It must not contain any whole or broken wheat 
grain, and only 1 per cent, by weight will be allowed of any substance of a non- 
deleterious character other than the byproducts of wheat. Bunt, not more than 0.1 per 
cent, by weight). ” 

Pollard (Queensland). — Pollard shall consist of the products of the wheat grain or 
berry (other than flour or bran) obtained in the usual commercial milling process from 
wheat from which there shall have been removed all impurities, and shall be of such 
fineness as to permit of 99 per cent, passing through a metal sieve perforated with 
round holes 1.5tn.oi* in diameter. (Foreign ingredients allowed: Any substance of a 
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n on-deleterious character other than the byproducts of the wheat, 0.5 per cent, by 
weight. Any wheat byproduct that will not pass through a metal sieve, as referred to 
above, 1 per cent. Bunt, not more than 0.1 per cent.) 

No proportion or amount of the following will be allowed for bran or pollard: — 
Ergot, plants, parts of plants and seeds of dodder, thorn apple, castor oil plant, physic 
nut, poppy, kahaki weed, corn cockle, Bathurst burr, Noogoora burr, or any substance 
of whatever character in itself deleterious to the life or health of stock. Nor any 
substance of whatever character added for the purpose of fraudulently increasing the 
weight of the foods. Nor any stock food listed as being of low food value, unless the 
actual amount is declared on the invoice and label. As regards moisture, the allowance 
is J 3 per cent, by weight, unless the actual amount is declared on the invoice and label. 

It was decided to ask the Director of Chemistry for an expression of opinion as to 
whether the legislation outlined by the Queensland and Western Australian Depart- 
ments of Agriculture could be used as a basis for introducing a standard for bran and 
pollard in South Australia. 

Conference Resolutions. — The following resolutions were received: — Mid-North Con- 
ference: ‘ { That an endeavor be made to have better supervision of the quality and 
standard of cornsacks sold by firms and issued to farmers. M South-Eastern Conference : 
(a) “That it be a recommendation from this Conference that potatoes and grain, other 
than wheat, be allowed to be marketed in washed super, bags . 1 ’ ( b ) “In future, 
evening sessions be cut out, and that Free Parliament be brought on earlier after 
luncheon . 1 1 

Ridley Memorial Scholarship . — Mr. A. M- Dawkins was re-appointed as the Board’s 
representative on Ridley Memorial Scholarship Committee. 

Life Members. — Life membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred upon 
Messrs. W. E. Rogers (Naracoorte) and R. L. C. and P. S. Sinclair (Green Patch). 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches: — 
Pinnaroo Women’s — Mrs. TI. Ide; Saddleworth — Olaf Coleman; Millicent Women’s — 
Mrs. A. Redman; Kangarilla — L. G. K. Roberts; Cummins — R. D. Olsson, W. E. Bryant, 
<\ Williams, A. Waters, W. G. Haines, A. Williams; Yadnarie — *C. J. Silvertsen; 
Buchanan — R Rohde; Boors Plains — L. Northey; Bundaleer Springs — L*. Seigert, E. 
Seigert; Springton — 11. A. Kluge, L. P. Hermann; Kalangadoo — J. Hunt. No. of 
Branches, 305; total No. of members, 8,458. 

Herd Testing Associations.— Tho following resolution was received from the Balhaimah 
Branch: — “That the Herd Testing Associations be continued.” The Secretary was 
instructed to advise the Branch that this matter was being considered by the Govern- 
ment. 

Rail Conccssbn on Super . — The Mid-North Conference resolved “That the Government 
be asked to extend the time of rail concession on super until May 31st. “ It was decided 
to forward the resolution to the Railways Commissioner through the Minister of Agri- 
culture, with the support of the Board. 


HALMEG LINSEED MEAL 

20 BAG LOTS 11/ BAG 

104L0 - - 11/8 - 

141 " - 18/6 * 

FIXE GROUND FOB CALVES 1/ 


STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 


ON TRUCKS 


EXTRA. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station under the supervision of the Department of 

Agriculture. 


FINAL SCORES . 

Scores from April 1st, 1930, to March 31st, 1931. 


Section 1. — White Lf/jhorns. 


Singles — 

Scores. 

Bird Nos. 

W. Wiese 

279 

70 

A. E. Robinson . . . . 

276 

148 

C. G. Gavin 

269 

135 

T. G. Manuel 

266 

110 ' 

W. R. Williams . . . . 

262 

9 

W. J. Mitchell 

262 

186 

Trios — 

W. Wiese 

74 S 

70 — 72 

C. G. Gavin 

734 

133—135 

C. G. Gavin 

724 

136— 138 

C. J. C. Burton 

706 

25— 27 

M. E. Hutton 

694 

88— 90 

W. Wiese 

694 

73— 75 

W. R. Williams 

690 

7— 9 

Teams — 

C. G. Gavin 


133—138 

W. Wiese 

1,442 

70— 75 

W. Hill 

1,338 

1,289 

118—123 

L. E. George 


V. F. Gameau 

1,176 

46— 51 

Section 

2. — Black Minokcas. 


Singles — 

Scores. 

Bird Nos. 

V. F. Gameau 

203 

207 

V. F. Gameau 

182 

205 

V. F. G a menu 

* 179 

206 

Section 3.- 

-Black Okpinotons. 


Singles — 

Scores. 

Bird Nos. 

E. L. Osborn 

245 

236 

W. R. Williams 

245 

215 

A. Andrewartha . . . . 

239 

225 

A. S. McFarlane . . . . 

235 

226 

E. L. Osborn 

215 

237 

Trios — 

W. R. Williams 

654 

214—216 

E. L. Osborn 

611 

235—237 

A. 8. McFarlane . . . . 

593 

226—228 

Section 4. 

— Rhode Island Reds. 


Singhs — 

Scores. 

Bird Nos. 

H. Fidge 


242 

V. F. Gameau 

191 

239 

H. Fidge 

379 

241 

V. F. Gameau 

359 

238 

Trios — 

H. Fidge 


241—243 

V. F. Gameau 

491 

238—240 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pena. — Section 1. White Leghorns — 204 birds ; Black Minorcas — 3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons — 30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds — 6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns , 1 to 204 ; Black Minorcas f 205 to 207. 


i 

I 


Score for Month ending March 
31st, 1931. 


Competitors. 

i 

Address. 

Bird No. 1 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid/ 

Totals. 

Williams, W. R ) 

Frewville 

a) * 

(2) t 

(3) * 



Williams, W. R j 

Frewville 

(4) 163 

(5) 172 

(6) * 

335 

Williams, W.R ! 

Frewville 

(7) 212 

(8) 216 

(9) 262 

690 

Wilkinson, F. W ! 

Lower Light 

(10) 238 

(11) 179 

(12) • 

417 

Wilkinson, F. W ; 

Lower Light 

(13) 245 

(14) 253 

(15) * ! 

498 

Pearman, E. D 

Rosewater 

(16) 163 

(17) * 

(18) * 

163 

Pe&rman, E. D 

Rosewater 

(19) 223 

(20) 215 

(21) 204 1 

642 

L&ngmead, E. R. ••••••••• 

Croydon 

(22) * 

(23) * 

(24) 201 j 

201 

Burton, C. J. C 

MaUala 

(25) 242 

(26) 217 

(27)247 ! 

706 

Heath, H. E 

Mile End 

(28) 252 

(29) * 

(30)207 i 

459 

Heath, H. E 

Mile End 

(31) 197 

(32) 190 

(33) 124 S 

511 

Gurr, A. & H 

Scott’s Creek 

(34) 175 

(35) 207 

(36) 242 I 

624 

Howard, T. W 

WoodviUe 

(37) 188 

(38) 183 

(39)216 ' 

586 

Osborn, E. L 

Camden 

(40) * 

(41) 249 

(42) 231 

480 

Curtis, W. R 

CottonviUe 

(43) 185 

(44) 249 

(45)228 j 

662 

Game&u, V. F 

WoodviUe 

(46) 178 

(47) 231 

(48) 190 j 

599 

Gameau, V. F 

WoodviUe 

(49) 222 

(50) 148 

(61) 207 ; 

577 

Aird, *T. R. A Son 

Kilkenny 

(52) 173 

(53) 227 

(54) 229 

629 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M 

FuUarton Estate . . 

(55) * 

(56) 152 

(57) * ; 

152 

Barrett, L 

Angaston 

(68) 174 

(69) 177 

(60) 230 

581 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston 

(61) • 

(62) 157 

(63)241 

398 

Barrett, L 

Angaston 

(64) 207 

(65) 166 

(66) 198 

571 

Lamerton, E. A 

Ed wards town 

(67) 168 

(68) 106 

(69) 241 

515 

Wiese, W 

Cabra 

(70) 279 

(71) 246 

(72) 223 

748 

Wiese, W 

' Cabra 

; (73) 236 

(74) 239 

(75) 219 ! 

694 

Bishop, O. W 

Clarence Park 

(76) 221 

(77) t 

(78) 217 ! 

438 

Urlwin, A. P 

Balaklava 

(70) * 

(80) t 

(81) 218 ! 

218 

Riggs, N 

Camden Park 

(82) 236 

(83) 215 

! (B4) * | 

! 451 

Riggs, N 

Camden Park ..... 

(85) 209 

(86) 167 

(87) 212 1 

588 

Hutton, M. E. 

Clarence Park 

(88) 208 

(89) 241 

(90) 245 

I 694 

Andrewartha, A. H 

i Underdale 

(91) 166 

(92) 196 

; (93) 196 

558 

Vowels, O. C. 

Westbourne Park . . 

(94) t 

(96) 207 

i (96) * 

207 

Vowels, C. C 

Westboume Park . . 

(97) 237 

(98) 224 

1 (99) t 

461 

Vowels, C. C 

Westbourne Park . . 

(100) 240 

(101) t 

(102) * 

240 

Vowels, C. C 

Westboume Park . . 

(103) 205 

i (104) * 

j (105) * 

205 

Manuel. T. C 

Myrtle Bank 

(106) 170 

i (107)204 

I (103)236 

610 

Manus), T. C. 

; Myrtle Bank 

(109) 170 

i (110)266 

(HI) * 

436 

Harris, W. A 

j Edwardstowu 

(112)251 

i (113) 223 

j (H4) • 

474 

Harris, W. A 

i Edwardstown 

(115)201 

i (116)202 

! (117) 190 

! 593 

H2U, W 

! Knoxville 

(118)212 

! (119)237 

; (120) 221 

670 

Hill, W 

! Knoxville 

(121) 220 

! (122) 226 

! (123)222 

668 

MoFariane, A. S 

| Kilkenny 

(124) 200 

; (126) * 

i (126) 144 

344 

Hutchinson, A. S 

i Athelstone 

(127) * 

(128)244 

1 (129)232 

476 

Hutchinson, A. S 

Athelstone 

(130) t 

! (131)213 

i (132) 208 

S 421 

Gavin, O. G 

Salisbury 

(133) 233 

; (134) 232 

(135) 269 

734 

Gavin, 0. G. 

Salisbury 

(136) 248 

! (137) 242 

(138) 234 

724 

Thomas, 0. R 

Hectorville 

(139) 225 

j (140)210 

i 

(141) 167 

602 
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Egg Laying Competition. — Section 1 . — White Leghorn^ dec . — con tinned. 


Competitors. 


Address. 


Score for Month ending March 
31st, 1931. 


Bird No. 

anda^gs 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 


Bird No. ! 
and Eggs Totals, 
laid. 


Compton, R. C. . . 
Connor, D. C. ... 
Robinson. A. E. . 

Vann, R. S 

MoLe&n, J. G 

Fidge, H 

Fidge, H 

Tolhnrst, A. E. . . 
Teihurst, A. E. . . 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. . 
Monkhouse, A. J. , 
Monkhouse, A. J. . 

Sage, H. R 

Mitchell, W. J. ... 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

George, L. E 

Aird, J. R., ft Son 
Aird, J. R., ft Son 
Gameau, V. F. 


Woodeforde .... 

Gawler 

Hectorville .... 
New Hindmarsh 
Black Forest . . . 
Clarence Park . . 
Clarence Park . . . 
Torrens Park . . , 
Torrens Park . . , 

Woodside 

Woodside 

Woodside 

Woodside 

Nuriootpa 

Woodside 

Redfem 

Red fern 

Redfem 

Redfem 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny 

Woodviiie 


(142) 192 
(146) 107 
(148) 276 
(161) 189 
(154) 138 
(157) 194 
(160) 154 
(163) 166 
(166) 167 
(169) 185 
(172) * 
(175) 224 
(178) * 
(181) 151 
(184) 238 
(187)189 
(190) 233 
(193) 182 
(196)205 
(199) 186 
(202) 188 
(205) 182 


(143) 220 
(146) t 
(149) t 
(152) 166 
(155) 162 
(158) 176 
(161) 192 
(164) 148 
(167) 171 
(170) 237 
(173) * 
(176) • 
(179) * 
(182) * 
(185) * 
(188) 247 
(191) 234 
(194) 214 
(197) 242 
(200) 234 
(203) 205 
(206) 179 


(144) 208 
(147) 161 
(150) 246 
(153) 140 
(156) 149 
(169) * 
(162) 224 
(165) * 
(168) 138 
(171) * 
(174) 228 
(177) * 
(180) 178 
(183) 179 
(186) 262 
(189) 166 
(192) * 
(195) 222 
(198) 224 
( 201 ) • 
(204) 195 
(207 ) 203 


620 

268 

622 

495 

449 

370 

670 
304 
476 
422 
228 
224 
178 
330 
500 
602 
467 
618 

671 
420 
588 
564 


Totalii. 


11,708 10,955 | 10,473 33,136 


Section 3 . — Black Orpingtons . 


Score for Month ending March 
31st, 1931. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

i 

| 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Lai “ 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 

Bird No. 

and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 

Aird, J. R., ft Son 

.. | Kilkenny 

(208) 168 

(209) 108 

(210) t 

276 

Aird, J. R., ft Son 

. . i Kilkenny 

(211) 160 

(212) 185 

(213) * 

354 

Williams, W. R 

. . Frewville 

(214) 212 

(215) 245 

(216) 197 

654 

Williams, W. R 

.. Frewville 

(217) t 

(218) • 

(210) 100 

199 

Gurr, A. and H 

. . ; Scott’s Creek 

(220) * ; 

(221) • 

(222) • 

— 

Andrewartha, A 

.. | Underdale 

(223) * j 

(224) 213 

(225) 239 

452 

McFarlane, A. S 

.. | Kilkenny 

(226) 235 

(227) 203 

(228) 157 

595 

Connor, D. C. 

.. Gawler 

(229) * 

(230) 210 

(231) * 

: 21a 

Gilliok, W. J 

. . New Hindmarsh . . . 

(232) 104 

(233) * 

(234) * 

104 

Osborn, E. L 

.. 1 Camden 

j 

(235) 151 

(236) 246 

(237) 216 

611 

Total) 

I 

i 

1,039 

1,409 

1,007 

1 3,455 

t 


Sertinn 4 . — Rhode Island Reds. 


Score for Month ending March 
31st, 1931. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

j 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

I 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid/ 

Bird No. 
and Epgs 

Totals.. 

Gameau, V. F 

Fidge, H 

Totals 

Woodviiie 

Clarence Park 

| 

(238) 160 
(241) 170 

(239) 191 
(242) 231 

(240) 141 
(243) 104 

491 

514 

338 

422 

245 



* Disqualified, Rule 12, underweight eggs. t Dead, 
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DAIRY AMD FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford A Oo.. Limited, reported on April 1st, 1931. 

Butter. — The market throughout Mareh continued fairly steady, only slight fluctua- 
tions occurring during some weeks. This was due to the London market keeping fairly 
steady, and although South Australia exported very little during the month, values were 
largely influenced by overscan rates in sympathy with the movements in the various 
States of the Commonwealth. Production is now rapidly declining, and must continue 
to do so until the break of the season and the growth of the pastures. Consumption kept 
up fairly well considering the lower purchasing power of the people, and at the close of 
the month prices were as follow -Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 7}d. 
Prints and delivery, extra. Second and third grades, is. 5id. (These prices are subject 
to the stabilisation levies.) Bejst separators, is. 4d. to Is. 5d. Well-conditioned store 
and collectors \ Is. Id. to Is. 2d. 

Eoos. — There were sharp rises in the values, of eggs during the last week or two of 
March, due to the rapid decrease in production coupled with the fact that the Lenten 
demand was very much stronger. The quality of the eggs also shows an improvement 
owing to the cooler weather conditions, and ready clearances wdre effected of all lots. 
Ordinary country eggs, fresh hen, lid. per dozen; duck, Is. per dozen; selected, tested, 
and infertile, higher. 

Cheese. — Moderate demand continued for new cheese, although there was better call 
for semi-matured and matured lines. Local traders operated well, but Western Austra- 
lian buyers of new cheese transferred their buying to Queensland brands to some extent, 
because of the lower quotations offering. New makes, large to loaf, 7fd. to 8}d. per lb ; 
semi-matured and matured, lid. to Is. per lb. 

Almonds — Heavy quantities of almonds were again marketed throughout the month, 
and alarm was felt in some directions over the projected removal of duty on kernels. 
This alarm, however, was somewhat premature, as later information revealed that the 
duty was only to be removed under certain conditions and on specific lines for manufac- 
turing purposes. Brandis, Gd. to 6£d.; mixed softshells, 5cL to 51d. ; hardsliells, 3d. to 
3£d. ; kernels, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per lb. 

Honey. — There was an improved demand for all grades of honey during the month, 
but more particularly for prime, clear extracted, new season’s. Quite a lot of the honey 
was not up to the standard of choicest, this being duel to the poorer flowering season 
in many districts. Prime, clear extracted, in liquid condition, 3 Id. to 3fd. per lb.; best 
quality candied lots, 2|d. to 3 Id. per lb.; second grade, l$d. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax met with moderate demand, with ample stocks at all times offering. Bates 
nominally Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per lb., according to sample. 

Bacon. — As usual with the nearer approach of winter conditions, the demand for bacon 
improved, and although regular heavy consignments wore received from the various 
factories the stocks were cleared from day to day. There was a slight easing in rates 
for some cuts. The sale for hams showed a falling away at the beginning of the month, 
but with the nearer approach of Easter a better call was experienced from the ham shop 
and cafe proprietors. Best local sides, 9Jd. to 10d.; best local factory -cured middles, 
9d. to 9$d. ; large, 81<L; local rolls, 8d. to 8£d.; Geo. Farmer’s (i Sugar Oane” brand 
hams, Is. 2d.; local hams, Is. to Is. Id.; cooked, Is. 3d.; 4 1 Sugar Cane’' brand lard, in 
packets, lid., in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local prints, 9d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — Increasing supplies of live poultry were received for each auction sale 
as Easter drew nearer, and almost, record quantities were catalogued. The demand, 
however, was maintained better than might have been expected, and although prices were 
lower than for several, years past, this was anticipated because of the general lower 
trend of all commodities. Prune roosters, 3s. to 4s. 3d. ; nice-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. lOd. ; fair-conditioned cockerels, Is. 8(1. to 2s. 2d.; chickens, lower ; heavyweight 
hens, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 7d. ; medium hens, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; light heus, Is. 6d. to Is. lid.; 
couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower. Geese, 2s. 9d. to 4s.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 
3s. to 4s. ; Muscovy ducks, 2s. to 2s. 9d. ; ordinary ducks, is. 6d. to Is. lid. ; ducklings, 
lower, Turkeys, good to prime condition, 7d. to 9d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair 
condition, 5Jd. to per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower. Pigeons, 
3Jd. to 4$d. each. 

Potatoes. — Local, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions. — B rown, 5s. 6d. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of March, 1931, also the average 
precipitation to the end of March, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 


i For 
! Mar. 
1031. 


To 

Av ge 

end 

to end 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 


Far North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta 

0*33 

0*33 

1*64 

Marree 

1*02 

1*06 

1*44 

Farina 

0*70 

0*75 

1*73 

Copley 

0*52 

0*55 

1*83 

Beltana 

0-79 

0*83 

2*07 

Blinman 

1-03 

HO 

2-49 

Hookina 

1-90 

1*99 

1*63 

Hawker 

1*23 

1*37 

1*76 

Wilson 

1-21 

1 31 

1*80 

Gordon 

1-27 

1*40 

2*16 

Q.uom 

0*95 

1*18 

1*83 

Port Augusta 

1*28 

1-63 

1*73 

Bruce 

1*07 

1*32 

1*72 

Hammond 

1*16 

1*45 

1*89 

Wilmington 

0*93 

1*31 

2*19 

Willowie 

0-83 

1-02 

1-90 

Melrose 

1*42 

1*65 

3*08 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

0*86 

1*05 

2*03 

Port Germein .... 

0*92 

1-17 

1*83 

Wirrabara 

0*71 

0*96 

2-29 

Appila 

0-65 

0*83 

2*19 

Cradock 

1*18 

1*26 

i 1*82 

Carrieton 

0*93 

109 

| 1*94 

Johnburg 

0*81 

0-95 

1*71 

Eurelia 

0*95 

1*07 

2*05 

Orroroo 

0*68 

0*89 

2*27 

Nackara 

0*51 

0*61 

2*40 

Black Rock 

0*46 

0*64 

2*04 

Oodlawirra 

0*74 

0*91 

— 

Peterborough 

0*70 

1*07 

2*16 

Yongala 

0*69 

1*14 

2*01 


North-East. 


Lower North. 


Port Pirie 

Port Broughton 

Bute 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown .... 

Gladstone 

Crystal Brook . . 
Georgetown .... 

Harriet? 

Bedbill 


Yacka . . . 
Koolunga . 
Snowtown . 


Yunta 

0-70 

1*03 

1-82 

Waukaringa 

0-80 

0*85 

1*63 

Mannahill 

0*44 

0-44 

1*92 

Cockburn 

0-81 

0*92 

1*75 

Broken Hill, N.S.W. 

1-23 

1*28 

2*21 


HO 

1*25 

1*93 

0*58 

0*86 

1*73 

0*45 

0*65 

1*75 

0*67 

1*01 

2*23 

0*70 

0*96 

2*19 

0*67 

0-88 

2*18 

0-61 

0*90 

1*99 

0*78 

1*01 

1*95 

0-85 

1*10 

2*21 

0-61 

0*80 

1*97 

0-66 

1*03 

1*90 

0*66 

1*04 

2*21 

0*96 

1*39 

2*17 

0*85 

1-16 

1*88 

0*80 

1*34 

1*89 

0-47 

0*98 

1*85 


Station. 


For 

Mar. 

1031. 


To 

end 

Mar. 


!*«S.'4s£ 


Mar. 


4-72 

5*86 

6- 46 

7- 93 

8- 59 
1202 
11-51 
12*28 
11*84 
10*73 
13*42 

9*43 

9*94 

11*41 

17*63 

12*11 

23*01 

15-26 

12*47 

19*34 

14*69 

10*87 

12*40 

10*64 

13*06 

13*28 

11*16 

12*50 

13*30 

14*46 


8*46 

8*06 

8*31 

7*93 

9*61 


13-25 

1402 

15*48 

18*11 

16*85 

17*84 

16*40 

15*87 

18*47 

15*93 

16.63 

19*34 

18*74 

16*35 

16*52 

15*70 


Lower 
| Brinkworth .... 

! Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro 

Watorvale 

Auburn 

Hoyleton 


N orth — continued. 


j Port Wakefield 

;; Terowie 

Yarcowie 

! Hallett 

! Mount Bryan . 

Kooringa 

Farrell’s Flat . 


Manoora 

Saddleworth . . . 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda 

Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stookwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown . . . 

Adelaide Plains 

Owen 

Mallala 

Roseworthy . 

Gawler 

Two Wells . . 

Virginia 

Smithfield . . 

Salisbury . . . 

Adelaide . . . 

Glen Osmond 
Msgill 


fall. 


0*85 

1*49 

1*92 

Ml 

1*92 

2*01 

1*44 

2*20 

2*70 

1*61 

2-04 

2-27 

2-05 

2*93 

2*80 

1*56 

2*03 

2*89 

1*05 

1*40 

2*06 

0*77 

1-35 

1*96 

0*64 

1*48 

2-13 

0*49 

0*93 

2*16 

0*53 

0*96 

2*18 

0-75 

1*19 

2*04 

0*73 

0*94 

2*05 

1-03 

1*41 

233 

0*90 

1*38 

2*13 

f Murray Range. 

0*83 

1*25 

2*05 

1*01 

1*47 

2*40 

M3 

1*48 

2*17 

M0 

1*42 

2*43 

1*14 

1*52 

2*19 

1*33 

1*89 

2*11 

MS 

1 58 

2*18 

1-05 

1*49 

2*52 

1-02 

1*58 

2*23 

1-30 

1-88 

2*43 

0*81 

M3 

2*35 

0*89 

1*27 

2*29 

1*19 

1*69 

2*34 

1*06 

1-57 

2*49 

0*88 

1-53 

2*53 

0*87 

1*55 

2*30 

1*07 

1*80 

2*59 


15*86 

16*86 

24*61 

23*43 

27*10 

24*08 

17*44 

15*61 

13*04 

13*47 

13*72 

16*47 

10*79- 

17*96 

18*76 


18*94 

19*60 

19*87 

20*81 

18*13 

16*81 

16*60 

19*85 

17*96 

21*68 

20*00 

20*18 

20*66 

22*49 

22 * 12 * 

23*68 

27*71 


1*08 

1-57 

1*76 

13*91 

0-77 

1*36 

2-09 

16*67 

0*89 

1*50 

2*10 

17*36 

0*79 

1*53 

2*33 

19*06 

0*89 

1-61 

1-98 

16*81 

M3 

1*81 

2-13 

17*23 

1*04 

1*82 

2-20 

17*51 

0*88 

1*55 

2*20 

18*06 

1*32 

2*26 

2*46 

21*12 

1-73 

1 2*49 

2*64 

26*06 

1*52 

2 33 

2*81 

25*61 


Mount Lorry 
Teatree Gully . 

Stirling West 

Uraidla 

Clarendon ... 

Morphett Vale 
Noarlunga . . . 

Willunga .... 

Aiding* 


Ranges. 


1*45 

2*24 

2*96 

27*56 

3*20 

5-20 

4*49 

46-00- 

2-22$ 

3*67 

4*24 

44*11 

1-96 

2*91 

3*46 

82-01 

1*64 

2*20 

2*61 

22*69* 

1*45 

1*06 

2*32 

20*40* 

1*51 

1*82 

2*82 

26*06 

1*21 

1*48 

2*35 

20*26 
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Station. 


RAINFALL — continued. 


av 

For To ' Av'ge Annual 

Mar. end to eDd Bain- Station. 

1031. | Mar. ! Mar. fall. I 


I Av’ge. 

! For To j Av’ge Annua! 
j Mar. end ! to end Bain- 
■ 1931. Mar. ; Mar. fall. 


Mount Lofty Ranges — contd. 


Myponga 1-67 212 2-86 29 14 

Normanville 1-24 1-43 2 17 20-73 

Yankalilia 1-28 1-46 2-57 22-95 

Mount Pleasant .. 1-08 2-13 2-72 27-29 

Birdwood 1-02 1-87 2-82 29-28 

Gumeracha 1-43 2 60 3-19 33-45 

MiUbrook Reservoir 1-53 2-56 3-21 35-65 

Tweedvale 1-48 2-48 3-14 36-96 j 

Woodside 1*15 2-33 3-07 32-38 j 

Ambleeide 1-32 2-75 3-33 36-02 ! 

Nairne 1-06 2-63 3-14 28-22 

Mount Barker 1-39 3-25 3-32 31-71 1 

Eohunga 1-22 2-45 3-43 33-29 I 

Macclesfield 1-28 3-51 3-21 30-62 I 

Meadows 1-39 2-74 3-71 36-34 | 

Strathalbyn 0-93 2-17 2-48 19-43 j 

Murk ay Flats and Valley. j 

Meningie 0-91 1-31 2-14 18-46 i 

Milang 0-68 1-27 2 (H) 15-05 i 

Langhorae’s Creek 0-72 1-57 1-9D 14-80 

Wellington 1 00 2-18 2-18 14-64 : 

Tailcm Bend 1-45 3-24 2-25 14-66 

Murray Bridge ... 0-70 1-62 2-07 13-76 ; 

Callington 0-59 1-54 2 10 15-31 

Mannum 0-51 1-35 1-85 11-53 

Palmer 0-58 1-26 2-05 15-55 

Sedan 0-43 0-81 1-82 12-16 

Swan Reach 0 39 0-57 1-89 10-65 

Bianchetown 0-45 0-76 2-06 11-14 j 

Eudunda 0-65 1-15 2-16 17-13 j 

Sutherlands 0-37 0-74 1 54 10-79 ! 

Morgan 0-37 0-65 1-82 9-17 j 

Waikerie 0-40 0-69 1-89 9-61 j 

Overland Corner . . 0-41 0-60 1-98 10-50 j 

Loxton 0-69 1-02 2 40 11-60 ! 

Renmark 0-59 0-78 1-96 10-52 j 


West of Spencer's Gulf. 


Eucla 2-25 2-42 2-14 *9-96 ! 

Nullarbor 2-85 2-90 1-51 *8-62 

Fowler’s Bay .... 3-16 3-68 1-32 11-76 

Penong 3-36 353 1-51 11-94 

Koonibba 3-66 4-11 1-59 *11-64 

Denial Bay 3 15 3-16 1-40 *11-31 

Ceduna 3 10 3-20 1-20 9-82 

Smoky Bay 128 1-59 1-07 10-44 

Wirrulla 1-69 1-75 — . *— 

Streaky Bay 0-63 1-00 1-44 14-91 

Chandada 0-85 1-09 — — 

Minnipa 1-00 1-20 1-93 13-73 I 

Kyanoutta ....... 0-63 1-03 — — 

Tula 0-37 0-85 1-18 14-76 

Port Elliston ..... 1*10 1*69 1-33 16-47 

Yeelanna 0 42 0-64 1-25 16-03 i 

Cummins ..«•.••■ 0*38 0-56 1*33 17-77 ■ 

Port Lincoln 0-77 0-87 1-88 19-45 | 

Tumby 0-44 0-92 1-51 14-14 j 

Ungam 0-87 1-51 1-70 16-83 i 

Cmtow 0-72 1-46 1-67 13-38 | 

AraoBay 0-84 1-63 1-77 12-46 j 


West of Spencer’s Gulf — contd. 


Rudall 0-50 1-29 1-67 *12-07 

Cleve 1-17 2-62 1-94 14-61 

Cowell 0-74 1-07 1 87 11-16 

Miltalie 1-25 2-37 2-12 13-59 

Darke’s Peak , . 0-98 1-53 1-83 14-98 

Kimba 0-66 0-78 1-86 *11-50 

Yorke Peninsula. 

Wallaroo 0 83 1-28 1-83 13-94 

Kadina 0-74 1-12 1-88 16-71 

Moonta 0-67 1-06 1-89 15-10 

Paskeville 0-67 0-97 1-72 15-64 

Maitland 0-99 1-63 2-12 19-97 

Ardrossan 0-53 1-14 1-72 14-00 

Port Victoria . . 0-58 1-23 1-62 15-44 

Curramulka 1-21 1-76 1-98 17-92 

Minlaton 0-76 1-22 1-85 17-90 

Port Vincent .. . 0-58 1-14 1-70 14-66 

Brentwood 0-83 1-08 1-66 15-52 

Stansbury 0-85 1-34 1-85 16-80 

Warooka 0-58 0-83 1-66 17-60 

Yorketown .... 1-01 1-28 1-72 16-98 

Edithburgh .... 1-12 1-36 1-86 16-44 

South and South-East. 

Cape Borda .... 1-08 1-61 2-10 24-76 

Kingscote 1-04 1-16 1-85 19-05 

Penneshaw .... 2-60 3-14 1-87 18-66 

Victor Harbor . . 1-50 2-03 2-43 21-33 

Port Elliot 1-00 1-50 2-40 20-02 

Goolwa 0-78 1-28 2-32 17-87 

CopeviUe 0-89 1-38 1-84 11-58 

Moribah 0-53 0-70 1-94 *11-34 

Alawoona 0-52 0-92 1-69 *9-96 

Mindarie 0-56 0-74 1-61 11-88 

Sandalwood .... 0-76 1-37 1-98 13-67 

Karoonda 1-26 2-05 1-91 14-37 

Pinnaroo 0-86 1-35 2-36 14-70 

Par ilia 0-83 1-53 1-82 13-96 

Lameroo 0-78 1-43 2-15 16-19 

Parrakie 0-76 1-30 1-99 14-62 

Geranium 0-98 1-44 2-10 16-40 

Peake 0-96 1-46 2-44 16-30 

Cooke’s Plains . 101 1-64 2-15 1547 

Coomandook ... 0-98 1-66 2-14 17-34 

Coonalpyn 0-80 147 2-16 17-61 

Tintinara M2 1-50 2-20 18-81 

Keith 0-96 1-81 2-14 17-93: 

Bordertown .... 0-82 1-11 2-28 19*85 

Wolseley 0-84 M2 210 1841 

Frances 0-91 1-86 2-35 19-94 

Naracoorte .... 1 15 2-67 2-56 22-58 

Penola M8 3-66 3- 11 26-16 

Lucindale 106 2-86 2-34 23-07 

Kingston 109 2-40 242 24-87 

Roto 1-34 2-36 2-64 24-61 

Beach port 103 248 2-96 26-97 

Millioent 1-46 3-27 3-29 29-70 

Kalangadoo .... 1-41 4*19 3-64 32*34 

Mount Gambier 140 3-46 3-81 30-74 



than 10-yss r neriod— OodUwtors (1 year), Koonibba (— ), Ru dsil (6). 
Denial Bay (0), Kimba (0), Alawoona (8), Buds (1). Wirrulla (1). 
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INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Report 

on 

Page. 


Alawoona 

AlUnSaleBast 1 !.! 

Alma 

Amyton 

Angaston 

AppUft .......... 

Apjplla-Yarrowie . . 

Artnurton 

Ashbourne 

Auburn 

Auburn Women's. . 

Balaklava 

Balhannah 

Banners 

Beetaloo Valley . . 
Belalle North .... 
Belalle Women's . . 

Berri 

Big Swamp 

Blackheatn 

Black Bock 

Black Springs .... 

Blackwood 

Block B 

Blyth.. ........ .. 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

Boolgun. 

Boon Plains 

Bonfka 

Bowhlll 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Brinkworth 

Brownlow 

Buchanan 

Bugle 

Bundaleer Springs. 
Bunora 


Butler 

Ohlca 

Oadell 

Caliph 

Oaitowie 

Cano wle Belt .. 

datable 

Oarrow 

Ohandada 

Ghana ........ 

43htfiy Gardens 

Olanfleld 

a dare .......... 

ren’don 

<Rere 

Cobdogla 

Collie 

Colton 

Coomandook ... 

Ooonalpyn 

'Coonawarra . . . . 

Ooorable 

•Copevflle 

Ooulta 

teadcok 

Cummins 

Oungena .. . . . . 

Currency Creek . 
Cygnet River .. 

n3S£r #P< * k - 

Sffli ::::::: 

Bibow Hill .... 


Dates of 
Meetings. 

April. May. 'j 


d atuw* Dates of 

Meetings, 
on 

Page. 

April. May. 


! Eudunda 

j Burella 

Burella Women's 

1 Everard Bast 

: Farrell's Flat 

i Flnnlss 

| Gawler River 

Georgetown 

I Geranium 

Gladstone 

I Gladstone Women's . 

Glencoe 

Glossop 

Goode 

Goode Women's 

Greenock 

Green Patch 

I Gulnare 

I Gumeracba 

! Halldon 

Hanson 

Hartley 

Hawker 

Hooklna 

Hoyleton 

Inman Valley. 

Ironbank 

Jamestown 

galangadoo Women's 

Kalangadoo 

Kalyan , 

Kangarllla 

Kangarllla Women's . 

Kanmantoo 

; Ranni 

Raplnnle 

Kapnnda 

Karoultaby 

Karnonda 

(Keith 

Kelly 

Kl K1 

Kllkerran 

Kongorong 

j Kooranga 

Koonlbba 

Kootmnga 

; Kopplo 


2 A 30 | Kulkawlrra 

— Kyancutta 

5 Kybybollte 

— Lameroo 

7 Langhorne's Creek 

— Laura 

6 Laura Bay 

— Lenswood and Forest Range 

20 Light's Pass 

— Llpson 

— Lone Gum and Monash .... 

— Lone Pine 

— Longwood 

— Lowbank 

8 Loxton 

— Luclndale 

— Lyndoch 

4 McLaren Flat 

— MaoGflUvray 

— I Mallala 

— i Maltee 

26 IlMannanarie i 


10 — 
— 8 
1 A29 — 

2A30 — 


1 2 A 80 — 


28 — 
20 18 
2A80 — 
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INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS — continued. 


Dates of 
Meetings. 


Dates of 
Meetings. 


{ April. ; May. 


jfurama 

Meadows 

Mertbah 

Miiang 

MUlendUla % 

MUllcent 

MilHcent Women’s .... 

Mlltalle 

Mindarie 

Mlonipa 

Modbury 

Monarto South 

Moonta 

Moorlands 

Moorook 

Morehard 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Compass 

Mount Gambler 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant 

Mount Remarkable ... 

Mount Bcbank 

Mudamuckla 

Mundalla 

Murray Bridge 

Murraytown 

Mypolonga 

Myrla 

Nantawarra 

Naracoorte 

Narridy 

Naming 

Nelshaby 

Nelahaby Women's . . 

Netherton 

New Residence 

North Booborowle 

Nunilkomplta 

Nunkerf 

O'Loughltn 

Oitoroo 

Overland Corner 

Owen 

Palable 

Parllla 

Parllla Women's 

Parllla Well 

Parllla Well Women's 

Parrakle 

Farrakle Women's . . . 
Parana . . 

Paakeville 

Pata 

Pennesbaw 

Penola 

Penwortham 

Peters vllle 

Petlna 

Pinbong 

PlnkawUllnle 

Plnnaroo 

Plnnaroo Women's . . 



r 

980 i 


;] 

• 1 

1 A29 

— j 


13 

li 1 


11 

9 >| 

980 

2 A 30 


* 

24 

29 I 

968 

17 

15 | 

• 

4 

2 ii 

• 


1 

976 




* 




980 




* 



981 

1 A 29 






971 

■ 

1 

• 

1 


* 

• 

1 A 29 

— : 

986 

2 

7 

• 

10 

8 | 

j * 

* 

28 

' 

1 

* 



1 * 


i 

976 

11 

9 

j 970 

l * 

30 

28 

| 972 




j 981 


— 

* 

1 A29 

— ! 

973 

2 A 30 

— ! 

* 

11 

9 

+ 

4 

7 

* 



+ 


__ 

968 

2 A 30 

28 

982 

* 

1 A29 

— | 

* 

27 

— 


2 A 30 

— 

* 

1 A 29 

f 

* 

13 

11 ; 

* 



• 

28 

26 ! 

t 


i : 

* 

__ 


0 

14 

12 1 

969 

17 

15 | 

0 

6 

4 ! 

* 

28 

26 

969 




t 

28 

26 ! 

• 


1 I 

974 

28 



Roberts and Verran . . 

Rockwood 

Rosedale 

Rosewortby 

Rosy Pine 

Rudall 

8addlewortb 

8addlewortb Women's 


I Salt Creek 

I Sandalwood 

Scott’s Bottom . 

Shoal Bay 

Smoky Bay .... 

Snowtown 

South Kilkerran 

Spalding 

Sprlngton 

Stirling 

Stockport 

Str&th&lbyn .... 

Streaky Bay 

Tallem Bend . . . 

| Talla 

Tantanoola 

Taplan 

i Taragoro 


iwrcuwiQ I 

Tarlee i 

i 


— 

Tatiara 

* 

_ 



Thrington 

• 





Tintiaara i 

• 

— 



Truro 

0 

13 . 

ii 

Tulklneara 

0 

2 A 30 


Tweedvale 

987 

2 A 30 



Two Wells 

* 




Ung&rra I 

* 

9 

7 

Upper Wakefield 

t 



U raid la and Summertown . 

987 

* 

4 

Veitcb I 

* 



Virginia 1 

* 



___ 

Walkerle 

t 

10 

8 

Wallala 

* 

8 

13 

Wanbl j 

* 

22 

27 

Wandearab 1 

972 



Warcowle ! 

971 

28 • 

26 

Warcowie Women’s j 

0 



Warramboo 

* 

28 ; 



Wasleys 

913 

9 

14 

Wasleys Women's 

* 

2 j 

7 

Watervale 

0 



W aural tee 

0 

, 28 : 



Weavers 

975 

13 

11 

Wepowie 

t 

20 

18 

White's River 

* 

13 

1S£ 

Whyte- Yaroowie 

* 



WUkawatt Women's 

! * 

21 

19 

Willlamstown Women's ... 

1 969 

1 

6 

Williamstown 

1 * 



Willowie 

| * 

27 

26 

Wilmington 

I 971 


19 

Windsor 

l * 

— 

— 

Wlrrabara 

{ 0 

— j 

— 

Wirrilla 

0 

— 

2: 

WlrrlUa Women's 

! * 

2 ; 

7 

Wlrrulla 

977 

! 15 

20' 

Wolseley 

i * i 

i 13 

11 

Wudinna 

i 977 | 

i — t 

— 

Wynarka 

* 


— 

Yacka 

J • ! 

1 _ 

— 

Yadnarie 

j 977 : 

! _ i 

28 


1 Yallunda Flat 

| Yandlah 

i Yanlnee 

; Yantanabie 

; Yeelanna 

| Yorketown-MelviUe. 
i Younghusband .... 

Yurgo 


! 1 & 29 ! — 


No report received daring the month of March. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

WOMEN S BRANCHES. 


BREADMAKING. 


[-i paper read by Mrs. W. Varooe ( MUlicent ) at the Kalan&adoo Conference.] 


Bread stands at the head of all foods. It has been correctly termed The Staff 
of Life." Wheat, from which bread is mostly made, contains more nearly than any 
other one article all the necessary food elements required to sustain the hu^ian system, 
and so forms nearly a perfect food. Home made broad, when properly prepared, is 
much to be preferred to baker's bread. It is also much cheaper and keeps fresh longer. 
Day-old baker's bread is as dry as weok-old home made (that has not been overcooked). 
Every housewife ought to know how to mako good bread. Three essentials to good 
breadmaking are— -good yeast, good flour, proper attention and baking. Good flour 
is of a creamy white color, and when a pinch is held between finger and thumb, and well 
rubbed, it should remain separate in grain and not adhere together or become sticky, 
which it will do if at all damp. You cannot make good bread from damp flour. 
Australian flour is acknowledged to be the best type of flour the world produces. 
Wheat grown in the Northern districts is much superior to wheat grown in the lower 
South-East, as our climate is not suitable for growing wheat for flour. Owing to our 
cool summers, wheat ripens slowly, iB browner, and the grain has a thicker skin. Flour 
made from it has a darker color and is inoister, consequently broad made from it is 
not so white or light as that which is made from flour produced in the drier, warmer 
parts of Australia. To Make Yeast. — Take 1 tablespoonful hops, 1 tablespoonful salt, 
1 tablespoonful sugar, and 2 pints of boiling water. Boil all together for 2 minutes. 
Grate 2 medium-sized potatoes in a basin. Mix in 1 tablespoonful of flour. Strain 
yeast, and, while boiling, pour it into the basin of flour and potatoes, 4 stirring all the 
time. Stand aside until cold. Then half fill the bottles. Cork tightly and tie down 
corks. Stand in a warm place until it works, when it is fit to use. It will keep 
good for a fortnight at the least, and 1 have had it keep for more than a month. 
To Make Bread. — Take 6 heaped cupfuls of flour, or 2 cups of flour and 4 cups of 
whole wheatmeal, 1 level tablespoonful of salt, 2 cupfuls of yeast. Put the flour in a deep 
pan, make a well in the centre, stir in 1 pint of water (as hot as you can bear your 
hand in). Stir well together from the centre until a thick paste is formed. Then add 
the yeast, mix all together until a large loaf is formed, add a little more flour if 
you And dough is too soft. Leave in pan, cover with a cloth, wrap a blanket round 
and leave set out until morning, when it should be twice its original size. Prepare 
the tins by greasing them inside. Weigh the dough — about 21bs. 2ozs. to make a 21b. 
loaf. Knead and put in tins, set in a warm place near the stove. When it has again 
risen to twice its original size, bake in a moderately hot oven for one hour. Pastry 
made from yeast dough is very nice. Boll out a pound of dough (when fit to put in 
baking tins). Take lOozs. dripping or lard, spread some over the dough. Fold over 
in three and roll out again. Repeat spreading the shortening, folding and rolling 
about six times. Then use for covering meat or fruit pics. It is delicious when eaten 
hot. To Make Brownie. — Take about 21bs. of dough after it has Tisen. Spread it out 
on the board or mix in a pan. Mix into it 1 cup of currants, raisins, or any fruit 
liked, 1 small cup of sugar, a little more than half a cup of butter or dripping, and 
a little cut up lemon or orange peel. Knead all together well, adding a little more 
flour. Put in tins the same as bread. Stand aside to rise, and bake the same as 
bread in an oven not quite so hot as for bread. This is a good recipe for yeast 
buns — Jib. butter, 1 pint milk (hot). Dissolve butter in milk, 41b. sugar, 4 eggs (well 
beaten), 1 large cup of yeast, currants, raisins, dates, and peel to taste. Sufficient 
flour to make a rather soft dough. Mix all ingredients together, let dough rise all 
night, make into buns in the morning, and bake in a quick oven. Brush over with 
sugar and milk about five minutes before taken out of oven. This mixture with a 
softer dough makes a rich German cake. 
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AUBURN (Average annual rainfall, 24.08in.). 

February 27th. — Present : 12 members. 

Sauces and Pickles. — Mrs. Morcom gave the following recipes: — When making: 
tomato sauce always select sound, ripe fruit, the overripe fruit is too full of juice, and 
the sauce will be too thin unless the quantity of vinegar is reduced. The following 
is a reliable recipe: — 121bs. tomatoes, .‘1 pints vinegar, 4ozs. shallots, 4ozs. garlic (or 
onions), 2ozs. white pepper, 8ozs. salt, £oz. cloves, Joz. ground ginger, Joz. mace, Joz. 
ground allspice. Out tomatoes and onions in pieces, boil to pulp with vinegar and 
spices, then strain. Add lib. sugar and boil about 2 hours. Pickled Figs . — 4qts. vinegar. 
Alb. white sugar, Jib. salt, Aoz. pepper corns, 2ozs. each allspice, cloves, and ginger. 
Soak ripe figs in the liquid for three days, then pour it off and boil. Add the boiling 
liquid to the figs and allow the pickle to stand one month before using. Mustard 
Pickles ( Cauliflower ). — 61bs. cauliflower, 2 cups sugar, 1 teaspoon mustard, 2 teaspoons 
turmeric, 1 teaspoon curry powder, 1 tablespoon salt, A cup flour, A oz. cloves, 2qts. 
vinegar, Joz. whole allspice. Method: Cut up cauliflower over night aiul stand in salt 
water. Next day strain and boil until tender, in fresh water. Drain well and add to 
the other ingredients. Mix mustard, &<*., to a smooth paste and add to boiling vinegar. 
Boil for 10 minutes, add cauliflower and boil all together until pickle has gone right 
through vegetable. (Secretary, Miss L. Dennison.) 


KURKL1A (Average annual rainfall, l.'S.OCin.). 

September 3rd.— -Present: 16 members and one visitor. 

Recipes for cold meats wore read and discussed by members. The following recipes 
were submitted: — How to Make Hot l>ishe s from Camp Pie Meat. — No. 1 — Put all into 
a saucepan with a pint of boiling water, then thicken with flour, and serve with mashed 
potatoes; it also makes splendid sausage rolls. No. 2 — Slice pie in Ain. slices; make 
a batter of two eggs, a little milk, a cupful of self-raising flour, and a pinch of salt; 
dip the slices of camp pie well into the batter, then fry in dripping or lard till nice and 
brown. This is a good dish to serve with chip potatoes. No. 3 — One tin (large) of 
camp pie, one onion, three potatoes; put through the mincer with onion; cook potatoes, 
mash them with a little butter and milk, add the meat; mix well together; put in a 
pie dish, lightly greased; bake in a fairly hot oven one hour. An Patty Way to use up 
Cold Mutton. Mutton and Potato Pu . — Two pounds of cold mutton, 21hs. of potatoes, 
two onions, salt, and popper, (hit the meat into small, thin slices, partly boil again. 
Cut on tbe bottom of pie dish a layer of potatoes, then a layer of meat, and a few 
slices of onion, and season with salt and ]*ejqK'r. Repeat until all the ingredients are 
used, the top layer being potato. Pour t ho gravy in which the meat was boiled (about 
:j pint). Cover w r ith a greased paper and bake about one hour. A quarter of au hour 
before serving, remove the paper to allow the potatoes to brown. Quarter of an Hour 
Stew. — Ingredients, lib. to lAlbs. cooked meat, stock or water, pepper and salt, two* 
large onions. Place the onions in the frying pan and cook till brown. Pour off the 
fat used for frying onions and add stock or water. Let these boil for a few minutes, 
add the meat, finely chopped, and let all simmer for about 10 to 15 minutes to taste. 
Add thickening of flour and water. Serve when quite hot. This stew is delicious and 
uses up any odd pieces of cooked meat unsuitable to put on the table. Cold Meat with 
Mamroni.—- One pound of any cold meat ( minced 1, one cup bread crumbs, tw f o eggs* 
little milk, salt and pepper. Mix well together; boil 11b. of macaroni for 20 minutes in 
salted water, then strain. Butter a bowl, line it with macaroni, then put the meat 
mixture in. Cover with the rest of the macaroni. Cover bowl with butter paper and 
steam one hour. Serve with parsley sauce. Savoury Pie — One pound cold roast beef, 
four tomatoes, two onions, 2ozs. grated cheese, butter, salt and pepper, and (bread 
crumbs. Chop meat finely, melt butter, and. fry onion; add meat, salt and pepper, and 
sliced tomatoes; simmer gently for 15 minutes. Grease a pie dish and pour into it a 
layer of mixture and sprinkle with bread crumbs and cheese. Add tomatoes, then rest 
of meat, &e. Bake in moderate oven 20 minutes. Rissoles. — One pound of any cold 
cooked meat, one slice of bread, one large onion, one egg, seasoning, pepper, salt, and 
flour. Mince the meat, bread, and onion. Sprinkle with flour, add pepper, salt, and 
seasoning. Beat the egg and mix all together. Form into patties, dip in egg and bread 
crumbs, and fry for about 10 minutes. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Wall.) 

GLADSTONE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16.40in.). 

February 13th. — Present: 14 members. 

How to Run a Kitchen. — Mrs. G.’ Smallacombe read the followug paper, which was 
also read at the Wirrabara Conference:— Make a kitchen attractive; because it is a 
kitchen it should not be neglected, for it is the most important room of the house. 
The two most important things in running a kitchen are cleanliness and economy* 
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The kitchen is the central point of the housewife’s energies, and if forethought is 
used in the kitchen outfit it will save much time and trouble. If cooking utensils and 
saucepans are hung or neatly arranged on shelves there is no losing a saucepan lid, 
io grovelling on the floor groping for ia dish that has slipped right to the back of a 
wide shelf. Make sure everything you need is convenient. Have a towelrack or lino 
handy, a slate or book with pencil attached ready to put down groceries as the tins 
and jars get low, in order not to miss anything next order day. Farmers usually get 
their supplies about twice a week, and if some article is missed it is of no use phoning 

the grocer to bring it around or even going to our neighbor to borrow. Have a place 

for everything and always keep it in its place, not in one cupboard or shelf to-day and 
another to-morrow. It saves a lot of time if plates and saucers are neatly packed in a 
oile for each size, and basins, piedishes, &c.,- are better put away in sets instead of 
put in a cupboard anyhow, as is often the case, and then very often the one you want 
is at the back under something else, and by the time you have found it the time has 
gone in which the cake or pudding could have been half mixed. A good plan for 
-cutlery if you use a drawer is to intake apartments out of boxes— one for knives, one for 

prongs - and dessert spoons, a smaller box for teaspoons. Have a string holder 

ready for pieces of string. String holders can easily be made in a novelty shape, 
making a kitchen ornament. Have a tidy place for all clean papers, also waste paper 
basket for scraps for fire lighters. On many farms meals are served in the kitchen, but 
that is no reason why the meal should not look just as attractive and tempting as in 
any dining room. A nice white tablecloth, a table centre, and a vase of flowers go 
a long way towards making the meal look dainty. Some people think that if the 
meals are eaten in the kitchen jam tins or bottles can be placed on the table, but that 
is a thing of the past, or it should be. Modern housekeeping demands that the strictest 
attention be paid to the selection of food and its use for meal preparation, simply 
because rising costs mean that the housekeeping purse is less and less elastic. Food 
that is purchased has to be used so that there is no waste whatsoever. Left-over foods 
which were in the past discarded or haphazardly used have now to be carefully conserved 
and fashioned into dishes which form principal courses at meal time. The careful 
housewife endeavors to plan two meals at once so that she can provide some, if not all, 
of the ingredients at one cooking. For instance, when cooking rice for serving with 
curry, rice pudding should be a suggestion for to-morrow’s meal. Save all bread crusts 
and bake them, then mince or roll to crumbs ready for use. The crumbs will keep for 
months if put in glass bottles with airtight lids. .4 Few Economical Recipes . — 
Egoless Pudding. — Butter, size of an egg, 1 eup sugar, 2 cups boiling water, 2 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon carb. soda, fruit to taste; steam three hours. Jubilee Cake: 11 cups 
S.R. flour, 1 dessertspoon of butter, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 cup sultanas, currants, and 
peel, 1 egg, l cup milk. Method — Mix dry ingredients together, add* egg and milk. 
Bake J hour in moderate oven, while hot pour on icing mixed with milk. Sprinkle with 
eocoanut, serve with butter. Chocolate Layer Cake: 1, cup sugar, 1 cup butter, 2 eggs, 
| cup milk, 13 cups S.R. flour, essence vanilla and cocoa to taste. When cold fill with 
vanilla filling and ice with chocolate icing. Cooking Hints: (1) Before turning a 
steam pudding out of a basin, leave it for a few minutes, and it will shrink. Loosen 
the sides carefully with a sharp knife, put the plate upside down oveT basin, give it 
a slight shake, and lift it carefully away. This is a sure way of serving a pudding. 
(2) When' the oven is too hot for cakes the heat can easily be lowered by putting a 
basin of cold water in it. (3) If a little carbonate of soda is added to tftTt fruits when 
stewing less sugar is required. (4) It will be found that rice is the cleanest and best 
thing to clean vinegar bottles. Put a little rice in the bottle, add some clean water, 
and shake; then wash and rinse in usual way. (5) If enough water to cover the bottom 
of a saucepan is boiled in the saucepan before adding milk it will seldom burn. (Secre- 
tary, Miss J. Sargent.) 


GOODE WOMEN’S. 

February 4th. — Present: Seven members and three visitors. 

Table Setting. — Mrs. 1). Fagan contributed the following paper and Mrs. Klau and 
Miss P. Linke gave a demonstration of table setting: — ** There are a few general rules 
which apply equally to mansion and cottage. However simple may be the meal, and 
however coarse in texture the cloth, it should be clean, free from creases, and 
arranged smoothly with the centre fold forming a true line the whole length of the 
table. The knives should be clean, bright, and sharp, and the silver clean and well 
poUshed. After each meal all knives should be cleaned and made ready for use. All 
crumbs should be removed from the table with brush and crumb tray, and the cloth 
-either left on the table, or folded on the table, instead of taking it off and shaking 
outside and then folded. With care, a cloth will be scarcely soiled at the end of a 
week ’a use. Tablecloths and table napkins should be of as good quality as means 
will afford, alike in design when possible. Table linen should be very lightly starched; 
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if made too stiff, the comers of the tablecloths, instead of falling in natural folds, 

stand out awkwardly, and the table napkins are unpleasant to use. When setting a 

table, a good rule is to allow about 2ft. for each person’s accommodation. Where the 
table is largo, a little more room does not matter, but on no account give less. It 
is usual to lay two large knives and forks, a fish knife and fork, and a soup spoon; 
other knives and forks are supplied with the plates for the different courses. The 
decoration of tables forms a wide field of work for artistic taste and skill. Young 
people should have their taste for arranging flowers encouraged and be allowed to 
assist in decorating the table. Care should be taken not to overload the table with 
flowers and ornaments. Where the means or the suj)ply of flowers is limited, delicate 
ferns and other plants suitable for table use may be used, for they look, in many cases, 
as pretty as flowers, unless the latter be most tastefully arranged. Very often the 
effeet is marred by too many colors being introduced. It is equally so by too many 
flowers being used. Each flower should have room to stand out, and each flower 
should be put in in the way it grows. If hanging ones be used, let them hang; if 
the^r naturally stand upright, let them be so placed to look natural. Glasses through 
which the stems of the flowers can be seen should be filled with water, but bowls or 
stands can be filled with moss or sand, in which it is far easier to arrange the flowers 
than in water. Table napkins can be folded into so many beautiful designs or shapes 

that anyone who has any taste can make a dinner table look wonderfully well.” (Sec- 

retary, Mrs. A. Watson.) 

KALANGAPOO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 32.34in.). 

February 14th. — Present: 15 members. 

Tanning and Dyeing Sheepskins. — Mrs. Dowdell read the following paper: — Pro- 
cure a skin which has just been removed from a sheep, cut off all very dirty parts, and if 
the wool is soiled and dusty wash in several lots of clear water. Get a large tub, bath 
or small trough, warm about a k e rosin e tin of water, dissolve in this about 3ozs. of 
soap, and add enough cold water to cover the skin. Let the skin soak for 12 hours, 
rinse off the soapy water, then repeat the same process, and leave the skin again for 
12 hours, giving it a stirring occasionally. Take care to rinse off all soapy water, 
using three or perhaps four lots of water; leave a while to drain. Melt 11b. 
alum and lib. salt in a little water over the fire, add enough cold water to just cover 
the skin (about! lgall.) ; let the skin soak in this for 12 hours, continually stirring and 
rubbing in the mixture. See that the mixture gets to all parts on both sides of the skin. 
Then let the water drain out. To Dye . — Have ready two packets of dye, boiled and 
strained, then add enough water to cover the skin, getting the dye over the wool as 
evenly as possible. Leave in the dye for six hours, stirring occasionally, and leave 
to drain. Before the skin is dry spread on a table and rub into the back lib. alum 
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and 41b. saltpetre, well mipced together and broken into a powder. As the skin dries 
work it up with pumice stone cr a piece of brick until the skin resembles soft leather. 
When thoroughly dry, comb out the wool with a steel comb . 99 (Secretary, Miss A* 
Kennedy.) 


MJLLIOENT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 29.70in.). 

January lftth. — Present: Seven members. 

Apple Jelly. — Mrs. Oassels tabled the following recipe for apple jelly: — Take as 
many apples as required — windfalls will do, as they must be green — and small ones are 
the best. Place in a preserving pan with a few cloves, and add enough water to cover 
them. When boiled to a pulp — do not stir — strain through a jelly bag, and to every 
breakfast cup of juice add three-quarters of a cup of sugar. Boil briskly until iit 
jellies, then pour into jars. Mrs. Altscliwager remarked that when making jams 
•or jellies it was an economical plan to save what was skimmed off and use it later for 
sweetening pies and puddings. Mrs. Varcoe said she seldom skimmed the jam. By 
adding a small quantity of glycerine or butter to the jam a few minutes before removing 
from the fire the froth was absorbed in the jam, and did not make it at all cloudy. 
If butter was used, all water should be well pressed out before it was put in the jam. 
Mrs. Altschwager read some recipes for casserole cooking, which interested those present. 
The Secretary read a brief report of the half-year’s work. 

Yeast. — At the meeting held on February 20th, which was attended by 10 members, 
a discussion took place on * 1 Yeast. ” Mrs. Hart said it was better to scald the hops 
for yeast; boiling tended to make the yeast a dark color and brought out the bitterness 
of the hops. Mrs. Varcoe agreed, but preferred to boil it for about a minute; boiling 
for a longer period gave the yeast a bitter taste that was passed on to the bread. 
Yeast in which all the ingredients were cooked could lie kept longer. (Secretary, Mrs. 
W. Varcoe.) 


NELSHABY WOMEN’S. 

January 29th. — Present; 10 members and visitors. 

Poultry on the Farm. — Mrs. R. Noble read the following paper, which was also 
contributed at the Wirrabara Conference: — Poultry may be made a valuable sideline 
on every farm, more or less depending on the time one has available for attending them. 
Without very much attention one may get returns, but with a moderate amount of 
attention and hard work one is sure of good returns (even if it. does not rain much). 
It is better to have, say, 100 good laying hens, well looked after, than 200 more or less 
allowed to look after themselves. So far T have found 100 enough # for myself to 
manage with the rest, of my work, but that just depends cm what one* has to do 
and the help available. It is advisable to have as good a house as one* is in 
a position to build (so far my hopes have not been realised), one that is easily cleaned 
with as little harbor for tick as possible. Used motor oil applied liberally to all 
perches, cracks in wood, &c., is good for keeping tick down. Always procure the 
best stock you can to start with, and try to improve; do not introduce all kinds of 
strains and fresh breeds. Leghorns are outstanding layers; Black Orpingtons have put 
up some good scores. Personally, I would like to test one against the other for 
eating food before discarding White Leghorns. A good cross should prove profitable 
for table birds. Layers and table poultry need different methods, and should be run 
on separate lines. Green feed must be fed liberally, especially through the summer. 
It makes healthy stock and good eggs. Good grain is necessary. Cut out the grain 
and you cut out the egg yield. Supply also plenty of shell grit, cracked bone, crockery, 
and charcoal. You must have good quality eggs to hatch strong chickens. Do not 
hatch late chickens. Early autumn and early spring are the best and most profitable. 
You must have young birds to lay well through the winter months. Sell off all hens 
after the second year, excepting any very persistent layers. These, perhaps, would be 
better to keep, and cull more heavily amongst the younger birds. If the young birds 
are looking miserable and you feel disgusted with them, try what a few feeds of chopped 
raw onions will do. There is much talk of poor farm eggs; that difficulty should be 
easily overcome by gathering and selling often, and most of all by producing only 
infertile eggs for market. But is the farmer always to blatnef Eggs are often kept 
in the stores for a considerable time. Also, I made inquiries in Port Pirie if they 
could give a penny extra for fresh infertile eggs; the answer was, “Why, their customers 
would not give the extra,” so conclude that farms cannot be so bad after all. Anyhow, 
it is up to us for the sake of the egg industry of Australia to see that ours are 
marketed infertile, fresh, and of good quality* (Secretary, Miss A. Lawrie.) 
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PARILLA WOMENS (Average annual rainfall, 13.70in.), 

February 8th. — Present: 15 members. 

PirKiiEH and Sauces. — The following recipes were brought forward M mtard 
Pickles — Ingredients — 3 large cucumbers, 3 cauliflowers, 21 bs. onions, 21bs. young beans, 
1 cup of flour, 4 cup mustard, 1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoonful turmeric, Joz. cayenne 
pepper, 2qts. vinegar. Method — Out the cauliflowers in small pieces. Cut the cucum- 
bers in halves, scrape out the seeds, and cut in small pieces. Skin the beans and cut 
in pieces. Peel the onions and cut in pieces. Lay them in a strong brine of salt and 
water over night. Take out and drain, put all into a lined saucepan with boiling 
vinegar, then mix the other ingredients with a little cold vinegar, and mix with the 
cauliflower, &e. Boil for a few minutes. Worcestershire Sauce. — lgall. vinegar, 2 cups 
golden syrup,’ 3 cups plum jam, jib. garlic, 2ozs. cloves, 2ozs. whole spice, 2ozs. ground 
ginger, *loz. cayenne pepper, 1 cup sugar. Boil for one and a half hours, then 
strain. (Secretary, Mrs. Welilen.) 

PARRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.52in.). 

February 25th. — Present. Nine members and seven visitors. 

The meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. Threadgold. An interesting inspection 
was made of the flower and vegetable garden, and the poultry and cattle. 

A previous meeting was held on January 27th, tlierc being present 10 members and 
tour visitors. Mrs. Feme read a paper, 1 * IMscapline and Training of Children.” Mrs. 
Hamilton gave several useful recipes. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Cabot.) 

PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.70in.). 

Meeting held February 6th. Present: Mrs. Fewings (Chair) and 11 members. Mrs 
Sands read a paper, “How to Conduct a Meeting. M (Secretary, Mrs. F. Atze.) 

WILLIAMSTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

Meeting held February 4th. Present: 10 members and visitors. Mrs. Hammatt 
read a paper, ‘ 1 Bread Making. ’ ’ 

Odds and Ends for the Housewife. — A further meeting was held on March 4th, 
wthoii Mrs. Hamilton presented the following paper: — “In preparation for the jam- 
making season it is a good plan to save all clean pieces of white paper. These should 
be cut up into covers of the desired size. When the time conies to seal down the 
jam pots, prepare a small quantity of starch in the same way as one would for 
starching lace curtains. With a clean rag or a small brush smear over one side of 
each cover with the starch. Place two of these starched surfaces together and tie 
them on the jars as tightly as possible. If the paper is very thin three layers can be 
used. When dry the covers will be like strong parchment and the preserve will keep 
good for a long while. Borax Secrets. — The average housewife fails to realise the 
importance of borax, in spite of the fact that it is an invaluable aid in the majoiity 
of domestic duties. In cases where soda is too powerful, borax may be used to soften 
water with absolute safety. It should be added to hard water when washing silk and 
wool; it not. only softens the water blit improves the appearance of the fabric. When 
making starch, add half a teaspoonful of borax to each tablespoonful of starch. This 
will impart a gloss to the starched articles and make tin* iron run smoothly. Borax 
provides an excellent means of cleaning painted and varnished wood. For this purpose 
dissolve two teaspoonsful of borax in half a teacupful of boiling water, and add it 
to two quarts of cold water. To remove tea and coffee stains, apply a little borax to 
the affected part, and pour boiling water through the material. It may be necessary 
to repent this operation several times. Add one tablespoon ful of borax to the water 
when washing hair brushes. In this way every trace of grease or dirt will be removed. 
Borax is a disinfectant, and if dissolved in a little lukewarm water will make a good 
eye lotion or throat gargle. If windows are very dirty, wipe them first with a damp 
cloth. Then wipe again with a cloth dipped in methylated spirits. No polishing 
is required. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Curnly.) 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

Twelve members attended the meeting of October 31st, when a paper, “The Marketing 
System, '* was read l>y Mr. W. Laslett. 

Nine members were present at the meeting held on November 2MU. The subject, 
4 * Wool and Its Uses/' was discussed. (Secretary, Mr. T. Earl.) 
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MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.39in.). 

Ten members and two visitors attended the meeting of October 8th, when reports on 
the Adelaide Congress were received. 

Meeting held December 4th. Present: 12 members and three visitors. An instructive 
address, Bust of Wheat, * 9 was delivered by Mr. L. Dinning. (Secretary, Mr, A. Boss.) 


PJENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 20.15in.). 

Matters of timely and local interest were discussed at the meeting of the Branch held on October 
6th, which was attended by seven members and visitors. 

At a further meeting held on November 7th, attended by eight members, Mr. W. Clifford 
read a paper, “ Preparing the Wool Clips.’* (Secretary, Mr. F. Hinze.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

October 4th. — Present: Eight members. 

Classing the Clips. — Mr. H. Hutchesson read the following paper: — To obtain the 
best price for his wool a grower must place it before the buyera in such a ^vay that 
they can select their requirements and valuate correctly. This can only be done when 
buyers have even lines of wool before them. Mixing wools varying in quality and 
yields — sound and tender — can only result in loss to the grower, not only because it 
cannot be valuated correctly, but also because it reduces competition, which is a big 
factor in securing good prices. To-dnv it is possible to have wool re-classejd in various 
wool stores. I do not consider this the ideal way because it is not possible to blend 
wool grown in various localities and this, and the fact of the wool having been pressed, 
does not lend to a good appearance. Although not ideal, it is far better than making 
a hash of classing in the shed. If it is possible to class well in the shed, this, in my 
opinion, is the best place. The belly should be dealt with as soon as possible after 
it has been placed aside by the shearer. All stains should be removed. Classing of 
bellies is sometimes warranted, the decision resting mainly on cost of work and probable 
gain in price. In a dip of only hundreds, I would not favor classing bellies, providing 
the quality is fairly even. Tt is not wise to mix Crossbreds and Merinos. After the 
fleece is removed from the board, the board should be well swept to remove all locks 
and prevent them becoming embedded in the next fleece. Skirting . — The object should 
be to remove all wool that is inferior to the fleece. Usually in this district it is only 
necessary to remove the following: — A little wool from the breech, because of it being 
on the strong side and carrying a little stain (in the case of ewes), and sweat formations 
on armpits; and second cuts and any shorter wool from the head, necks, and backs 
do not, as a rule, need to be removed. Rolling. —Just a few inches should be turned in 
on one side and the fleoee then brought over, the result is that when the fleece is rolled 
the shoulder is exposed. Classing of Fleeces . — The object should be to, make linos as 
even as possible, the main factors being quality, condition, soundness, and length, while 
the character, bulkiness, and color must also be considered. An objection is sometimes 
raised to detailed classing because it makes too many lines. A man that has 20 
types of sheep deserves a little trouble. Surely if a man gives consideration to the 
value of his wool he will keep his flock fairly even. Pieces should be picked if quantity 
warrants expense. The same might be said of lamb wool. Locks . — Remove all heavy 
matter, it does not pay freight. Pressing . — Handle fleeces carefully, the wool looks 
better on show floor and catches the eye of the buyers. At cut out it is advisable to 
start pressing at top lines and go downwards, then any wool over a bale can be 
placed in a lower grade and thus save bag lots. 

Fjke Fighting. — Meeting held December 6th. Present: Nine members. Discussing 
this subject, members thought that the district council should do something in the 
way of providing fire-fighting appliances. They accordingly appointed Messrs. M. Telfer, 
(t. Altschwager, and the Secretary to wait on the council at its next meeting and see 
wihat arrangements could be made. (Secretary, Mr. II. Kennedy.) 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

EURELIA (Average annual rainfall, 13.06in.). 

Meeting held October 1st. Present: Seven members. Mr. C. Phillis gave an account 
of an interesting trip to Lake Tinker, and reports of the Annual Congress were received 
and discussed. 

Meeting held November 1st. Present: Mr. G. Hall (Chair), 15 members, and eight 
visitors. Members discussed the subject, “Poisonous Plants . 19 (Secretary, Mr. E* 
Wall.) 
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MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, I3.50in.). 

Meeting held October 3rd. Present : Mr. H. Tilbrook (chair) and 12 members. Messra. 
A. R. Long and R. McCallum debated the subject “ Harvester v. Header ” and delegates to the 
Annual Congress tendered their reports. (Secretary, Mr. H. McCallum.) 

QUORN. — Meeting held October 8th. Present:* 11 members. Officers were elected, 
after which an address, “Sheep on the Fttrm, ,, was delivered bv Mr. F. Lehmann. (Sec- 
retary, Mr. O. Noll.) 

WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.1 Gin.). 

October 9th. — Present: 15 members and 10 visitors. 

Mr. C. McKenna, B.V.Sc. (Veterinary Officer of the Stock and Brands Department) 
delivered an address, “Common Ailments of Farm Stock. ” 

Poultry. — A paper on this subject was read at the meeting held on Noveml>er 11th, 
which was attended by 1G members and 25 visitors: — “To make poultry a paving pro- 
position plenty of time and considerable trouble is necessary in rearing, feeding, and 
looking after the birds. For egg production the White Leghorn is the best breed. The 
first essential is a netting yard with plenty of room to provide for exercise and small 
houses in which hens can lay. These should be white-washed all over to prevent 
tick. A small plot of lucerne will prove a valuable addition to the fowls’ diet. 
Wheat, bran, and pollard mixed with a little salt is also good for laying hens. If 
rabbits are plentiful they can be cooked and fed to the birds. The Minorca is a 
good table fowl, and turkeys are generally in demand at Christmas. The Black 
Orpington is a very good layer and an excellent table bird. When breeding, old and 
young ones should be kept apart for the best results. Poultry should be set during 
the months of August and September. (Secretary, Mr. A. Crossman.) 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.63in.). 

Reports of the delegates who represented the Branch at the Annual Congress were received 
and discussed at the meeting held on October 14th. On the following day, in company with 
the District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. E. L. Orchard) members and visitors made a tour of 
inspection of the crops of the district. (Secretary, Mr. H. Stevens.). 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

October 13th. 

In company with Messrs. E. L. Orchard and J. B. Harris (District instructors), 15 
members and three visitors made a tour of inspection of members’ farms and orchards. 
At the evening meeting Mr. Orchard delivered an address, “ Hav and Hay-making.** 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Halse.) ' 

BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.84in.). 

October 25th. — Present: 12 members. 

An instructive meeting took place when the subject, “Power Farming,*’ was 
debated.. Messrs. J. Atkin, H. Cummings, and A. Brav supported power farming 
while Messrs. F. Cummings, M. Warner, and E. Carmichael opposed it. The judges, 
Messrs. F. Carmichael and J. Colliver decided in favor of the latter by 394* points 
to 3C>9. (Secretary, Mr. E. Carmichael, Jamestown.) 


PARAFIEL D POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHIT* LEQHORMS ONLY. DELIVERY — JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. 

PRICES— 

EGGS— 10*. per Setting of 15 Egg* ; Incubator Lot*. £2 10*. per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS — 17*. 6d. per dozen, £6 per 100. Free on rail. Salisbury . 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, Salisbury. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Manager. 
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GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16.40m.)* 

A well attended meeting of the Brandi was held on November 21st, when Mr. H. B. 
Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) spoke on the subject, “The Dairy Act. ' * (Secretary, 
Mr. F. Chick.) 


MURRAYTOWN. — Meeting held November 1st. Present: Mr. B. Starr (Chair) and 
12 members. A report of the Annual Congress was presented by Mr. F. Borgas. On 
November 12t.h members made a tour of inspection of the crops in the western portion 
of the district. Afternoon tea was provided at the residence of the Secretary, Mr. E. 
Pitman. 


SNOWTOWN. — Meeting held October 11th. Present: 12 members and four visitors. 
Mr. K. Ashby read a lengthy paper, “A Comparison of the Tractor with Horses." 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Hocking.) 


WAXDEARAH. 

Meeting held October 1st. Present: 13 members. Mr. J. O. Hatter (Dairy Instructor) 
delivered an address, “Dairying on the Mixed Farm." 

A further meeting held on October 18th was attended by 10 members and six visitors. 
A report of the Annual Congress was presented by the chairman (Mr. W. Slater). 
(Secretary, Mr. J. O ’Shaughnessv, Wandearah East.) 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BRINK WORTH (Average annual rainfall, 10.01 in.). 

October 6th. — Present: 22 members. 

Mr. R. Booth gave an instructive address, “The Improvement and Cross Breeding of 
Wheats. " Mr. H. Snow reported on the Annual Congress. 

On February 22nd Mr. E. Carlvon presided over an attendance of 18 members. Ar- 
rangements for the Annual Intel -Bureau Seed Wheat Competition were discussed. (Sec- 
retary, Mr. II. E. Ottens.) 


EUDUNDA. — Mr. H. Michael presided over an attendance of 13 members and four 
visitors at *thc meeting held on October 3 3th. Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor) delivered an address, “The Breeding and Rearing of Pigs. " (Secretary, 
Mr. L. Duldig.) 


LIGHT'S PASS. 

October 6th. — Present : 33 members and visitors. 

Messrs. J. Leslie, A. Chapman, and T. Roenfcldt reported on the Adelaide Congress. 
Mr. H. Scliolz delivered an address, “First Aid to the Injured." 

Mr. J. B. Harris (District Horticultural Instructor) addressed a meeting of 33 mem- 
bers on November 3rd on the subject, “Successful Fruit Growing." 

Pigs. — Mr. W. Sporn read the following paper at the meeting held on December 1st, 
which was attended by 38 meml>ers and visitors: — “So far as breeds are concerned, 1 
find the Berkshire is the best pig, although the progeny of the Berkshire crossed with 
a Tamworth or Essex are also good pigs for profit. The sty should always be kept 
clean, with plenty of straw, and the young pigs should also have a yard so that they 
can have plenty of exercise. The sow must be fed well to rear the litter, which should 
consist of from 10 to 12. Feeding with plenty of skimmed milk, with crushed oats or 
pollard, is a good food, although T prefer crushed oats to pollard. After the young 
pigs are three weeks old I advise feeding them separately; they are then old enough 
to learn to feed themselves. This should be done to prevent the sow from becoming lotv 
in condition. Feed young pigs on skimmed milk with barley that has been soaked in 
water for a day. When the piglets are six to eight weeks old, wean them; they are 
then old enough to feed themselves, and it will also give the sow a chance to pick up 
again. Should there be some small pigs in the litter, leave them with the sow for 
another two weeks or Great care must be taken to feed the young pigs well after 
weaning them; if they are neglected at this stage they will become stunted. Fed 
properly, they should be ready for the market as porkers in about four or five months* 
Pigs for profit should be sold as porkers ; there is always a better demand for porkers 
than for bigger pigs. When taking pigs to market or transferring them to a different 
sty on a hot day, care must be taken not to over-heat them; they do not stand much 
handling on warm days, and die very easily if over-heated, ' ' Mr. W. Ahrens read an 
instructive paper, “Bee Keeping." (Secretary, Mr. O. Verrall.) 
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NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15in.). 

October 2nd. — Present : Eight members. 

Mr. E. Hamdorf read an article, ” Bote and Tetanus in Horses.” Discussing the paper, Mr. 
Starkey said bots sometimes caused stoppage in the stomach and considered treatment expensive, 
unless the animal was a valuable one. Tetanus, he considered, was more prevalent in intensely 
cultivated countries rather than in Australia. Mr. C. Nicholls advocated rubbing a preparation 
on the horse's jaw to prevent bots from laying eggs there. Mr. Durdin lost a home from bots, 
and gave the following remedy -Starve horse for 48 hours and treat with a solution of sugar 
and oil. Mr. Herbert did not think bots were so prevalent now as seven or eight years ago, and 
spoke of information gained from the late Mr. Place when he conducted a veterinary school at 
Nant&warra some years ago. 

Mr. E. Hamdorf presided over an attendance of eight members at the meeting held on November 
6th, when an instructive paper, ” First Aid,” was presented by Mr. W. Starkey. (Secretary, 
Mr. N. Robinson.) 


WASLEYS. 

October 9th. — Present: 28 members and two visitors. 

Weeds and Funopk Diseases on the Fakm. — Mr. C. Currie read the following 

paper: — -“Weeds are oftcu overlooked by the farmer and cause little or no concern, 
hut they do directly and indirectly cause a considerable loss to the man on the land, 
for the following reasons; — (1) Robbing from fallow the moisture which has been 

placed in it by tillage. (2) The extra workings caused, which are of little or no 
value to the fallow, during certain periods. (.*5) Decreasing the value of seed wheat 
when infested with weed seeds. (4) Lessening the value of wool, because of the burry 
seeds of many weeds. Weeds on fallow are all robbers of moisture, and, with the 
exception of a little sheep feed, arc little or no value, and even though the weeds be 

returned to the soil after they have been killed, they have used in the short period 

plant food which it has taken months to place in the soil. It is, therefore, desirable 
to destroy them before they grow to any large size, either by means of cultivation 
or sheep. They often prevent further cultivation, which is of particular value during 
the summer months, when it is often impossible and undesirable for the farmer to 
attend to the fallow on account of harvest. Weeds such as sourjohs, dandelion, charlock, 
three cornered -jack, vetches, &c., should be ploughed under at fallowing time, and 
little trouble will be experienced with them on the fallow afterwards. The complete 
destruction of the soursol) is impossible, owing to it.? bulbing nature, blit if well 
cultivated from time to time, when flowering, will keep them in check and prevent 
them from making more bulbs. Seeding operations should be carried out late in the 
season, after the bulbs have germinated, and if sown with a fairly vigorous growing 
variety of wheat they cause little damage, band infested with vetches should be 
treated in the same manner, rattle and sheep do not eat them very readily when 
green, and if the crop is sown before the seeds germinate they cheek the growth of the 
crop during wet periods. The worst weeds in the district are wild mignonette, three- 
cornered -jack, and mustard. Every precaution should be taken to destroy the mustard 
and wild mignonette, the crop cannot be reaped without getting the seed in the grain, 
and any plants should be pulled and destroyed before they reach the seeding stage. 
Summer weeds, such as paddy and wild melon, stinkwort, potato weed, artichoke, and 
buck-bush, &e., are best destroyed (if too large an area is not too infested) with a 
hoe or grubbing axe, because no harm is done to the fallow; but if a large area has 
to he treated, the blade attached to the cultivator, or (if the land is too stony for 
its use) wide shares can he used with good results, and little damage is done to the 
tallow if worked shallow and is done after rain. Xoxwhk weed". — It should be the aim 
of every inhabitant of a district to destroy all noxious weeds. When a new variety 
is seen it should be destroyed, for often a few weeds ar.» the neuis of spreading seed 
over a large area. Bathurst burrs and star thistles should be destroyed prior to 
flowering; if cut when gone to seed they blow about w r ith the wind, scattering the 
seeds worse than if they were not cut. Wheat Diseases . — Many of the 
diseases common in cereal crops can be checked considerably by keeping the 
fallow free from wild oats and barley grass. Stubbles of crops which have 
been affected with diseases should be burned; if ploughed in they have a tendency 
to affect the crop following it. Take-all can Ik* considerably overcome hy good fallowing 
methods and a system of crop rotation, which places the land in such a good condition 
aR to be able to ward off this and many diseases from the young plant. Trouble can 
he minimised if wdieats immune from many of the worst diseases are sown, such as 
Xabawa and Hword, which are flag-smut, resisting. Care should he taken when pur- 
chasing seed grain from other districts that no foreign weed seeds are contained in it, 
many bad weeds are spread about through not taking this precaution. If seed is not 
badly affected with hunt, copper carbonate at the rate of loz. to 2ozs. per bushel is 
the b at method of control, but if badly affected l favor sprinkling the grain with a 
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solution of formalin at the rate of lib, to GOgalls. of water, and for barley lib. to 
40galls. of water. If the seed is too badly affected with bunt, do not use it "for seed 
purposes — prevention is hotter than cure. ” 

A combined meeting of the Women’s cmd Men’s Branches was held on January 8th, 
when Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) delivered an address, “The Dairy 
Act.” (Secretary, Mr. C. Currie.) 


BOSEWORTHY. — Meeting held October 13th. Mr. A. R, Hickinbotham, B.Sc., 
Dip. Ed. (Chemist, Roseworthy Agricultural College), delivered an address, “Chemistry 
as Applied to Agriculture.” (Secretary, Mr. E. Oates.) 


TORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

ARTHURTON (Average annual rainfall, ltiin to 17in.). 

Meeting held October 30th. Present: Mr. J. Hentschke (Chair), 15 members, and 
five visitors. Mr. Rc Burns read a paper, “Economy on the Farm,” and reports of the 
delegates who attended Congress were received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. T. 
Howlett, Moonta.) 


KILKERRAN. 

October 7th. — Present: 14 members. 

Conservation of Fodder. — The following paper was read bv Mr. B. Koch: — “This 
is a matter which concerns every farmer, especially in time of drought. A good standby 
is a stack of sheaved straw, which should be cut in a good season. A stack of loose 
straw is also very helpful for stock that arc not working. If a quantity of salt is 
added to the straw the stock will eat it much better and they will not be so liable to 
constipation. Oats is a very good fodder, and the grain can be stored for a very long 
time without being spoiled by weevil. If stored loose, mice and rats will not damage it. 
Oats are an excellent ration for fattening sheep when other paddock feed is scarce, 
the stock will not eat so much chaff. Chaffed straw and oats with a little molasses 
added makes very good feed in time of drought. Where much stock is kept a good 
haystack should always be held in reserve. This should be surrounded with a miec-proof 
fence and covered with a thatch of straw. Farmers should always conserve a certain 
amount of fodder, it is cheaper to produce fodder than to buy same, and if conserved 
when cheap the amount saved on drought prices will easily pay the interest on the 
outlay. Storing oats can be done by making a compartment in a shed, then, if it is 
desired to leave some in bags, place a layer of bags on the bottom then fill all space 
with loose oats. This will take about as much loose oats as if the/ are bagged, 
therefore a space large enough to stack 50 bags of oaU in bags will hold about 100 
bags. When all the space between the bags are filled, and a layer of about 6in. placed 
on top, it will prevent mice getting at the bags.” Mr. K. Koch read <a paper, “Harvest 
Machinery.” (Secretary, Mr. A. Dutschko.) 


PASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15*64in.). 

Seventeen members attended the meeting held on October 7th, when delegates to Congress 
gave reports of papers, &c., read at the various sessions. 

A lecture was delivered by an official of the Royal Automobile Association at the meeting 
held on November 4th. 

A further meeting attended by 17 members and four visitors was hold on Februaiy 3rd. Mr. 
H. Price read an instructive paper “ Fencing.” (Secretary, Mr. J. Prouse.) 


PETERSVILLE. 

October 7th. — Present: Nine members. 

Harvest Preparations. — Mr. K. Wood read the following paper: — “Prior to the 
commencement of harvesting operations all machinery that is to be used should be 
thoroughly overhauled and placed in good working order. As it is the aim of every 
farmer to take off his crop in as short a period as possible, this is important. The 
binder should have all old grease removed from its bearings, rust cleaned from the 
retainer and knottcr, bolts and chains tightened, and the canvasses inspected to see 
that straps are fixed securely. Straighten up fingers and sharpen the knife. Cut 
around the crop and plough firebreaks. When hay cutting is finished, take off canvasses, 
roll up, and put away out of reach of rats and mice. In the case of the harvester, 
adjust comb thresher, clean and tighten bearings; if belts are used, give a good 
dressing of Noatsfoot oil. Examine chains for worn links, and put fresh wicks in 
the oil wells. Where a tractor is used, remove cylinder head, clean out carbon, &c., 
have an efficient spark arrester fitted T to the exhaust to minimise the risk of fire. 
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If using horses, have them shod, give all harness an oiling, and see that all swings 
and chains are in good order. Have plenty of bags and oils on hand. If this is 
done very little time should be lost during harvest/’ Mr. Duke reported on the 
A debt ide»Con gross. 

Under the auspices of the loeal Branch a meeting was held in the Ardrossan 
institute on November 4th, when Mr. Crewe, of the Vacuum Oil Company, gave an 
address illustrated with moving pictures, “Oil and Its Products/* (Secretary, Mr. 
A. O. Dutschke, Ardrossan.) 


SOUTH KILKERRAN. 

October 7th. — Present : 32 members. 

Matters relating to the barley experimental plots were discussed. During the after- 
noon of November 3rd 12 members and 12 visitors, accompanied by Mr. R. Hill (District 
Agricultural Instructor) inspected the barley experimental plots. In the evening Mr. 
Crewe, of the Vacuum Oil Company, delivered an address, “Oil and its Products/ 1 
Harvest Rei*oj,ts. — At the meeting held on February 3rd, which was attended by 10 
members, it was lepoited that yields for the 1930-31 harvest would not exceed 12busli. 
lo 15bush. Host varieties were Sultan, Phoenix, Ford, and Waratah. Barley averaged 
lohush. (Secretary, Mr. 11. Schrapel.) 


WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, IT.O.'dn.). 

Mee ing held October ISth. Present: 13 members and two visitors. Mr. K. Hill 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Conservation of Fodder/ ’ 
Addresses on phases of the dairying industry were delivered by Messrs. II. B. Barlow 
and H. J. Apps (Department of Agriculture) at the meeting held on October 20th; 
Hi members and 11 visitors were promt. (Socictnry, Mr. TI. Cornish, Stansburv.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CARALUE. — Meeting held October 8tl». Present: 17 memlx'rs and 45 visitors. Mr. 
R. .Tones gave an address, 4 4 The Foot of the Horse,” and Congress reports were received. 
The meeting then took tin* form of a social evening. On Octotier 13th Mr. W. J. Bpafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture) addressed a meeting, which was attended by 15 
inemlH'rs. (Secretary, Mr. E. Marshall.) 


(IKEKX PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 2(>.5<>in. ). 

October 2nd.- Present : 10 members. 

The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. C. J. Whillas. Reports were received 
from delegates who represented the Brant h at the Annual Congress. 

Mr. E. Chapman presided over an attendance of 12 members at the meeting held 
on November 13th, which was held at the residence of Mr. P. Sinclair. Matters of 
local interest wore discussed. 

Members met at the residence of Mr. T. Murray on December 4th, when Mr. H. D. 
\dams (Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “The Fat Dumb Industry/’ 
(Secretary, Mr. (\ J. Whillas, Port Lincoln.) 


MEGGITT’S LINSEED MEAL. 

The seasonal reduction during certain months of the year in the output of 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese, can definitely be checked by the use of Meggitt’s 
Linseed Meal. 

Meggitt*s is a highly concentrated food, rich in essential milk producing and 
body building protein, and conditioning linseed oil in the correct proportions. 

Sold in any quantity, from one big (lOOlbs.) upwards. 

Obtainable from any Dairy Produce Factory, Grain or Chaff Merchant, or 
direct from — 

ELDER, SMITH, & CO., LIMITED, 

SELLINO AGENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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KAPINNIE. October 14th. 

Mr. J. Lawrence presided over an attendance of 23 members and 21 visitors. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Messrs. W. J. Spafford and H. P. Adams, of the Dgpartmeut 
of Agriculture. 

Puring the afternoon of November 21st the annual inspection of cropB took place. 
The evening meeting, which took the form of a social, was attended by 24 members 
and 50 visitors. (Secretary, Mr. E. W aim on, Brimpton Lake.) 


MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

October 6th. — Present: 12 members. 

The meeting discussed important matters relating to the stacking of 1930-1931 harvest 
at Mangalo. 

Meeting held November 3rd. Present: 11 members. Mr. P. Coll reported on the 
Adelaide Congress and the Kimba Conference. (Secretary, Mr. C. Hannemann.) 


M1NNIPA (Average annual rainfall, 14.68in.). 

Meeting held September 30th. Present: 12 members. Mr. J. Head gave a report 
of the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mr. F. Williams.) 


MUDAMUOKLA. 

October 11th. — Present: 13 members. 

Mr. W. H. Watson read a paper, * ‘Working Up and Putting In a Crop on Old Land 
at Seeding Time.” He considered breaking up the land with a cultivator and then 
drilling in with the combine, followed by the harrows a few days after combining, to be 
the best method. A good discussion followed. Mr. Maquire, as delegate to Annual 
Congress, gave a leport of the proceedings of tho Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mr. T. 
£ippell.) 

PETINA (Average annual rainfall, 13.02in.). 

Meeting held September 23rd. Present : Mr. W. Schulz (Chair) and 13 members. Several 
matters including the advisibility of continuing the crop competitions, were discussed. (Secretary 
Mr. E. Jones). 


PYGERY. 

October 7th. — Present : 24 membres. 

An instructive paper, “The Production, Cost, and Price of Wool,” was read by 
Mr, L. Humphries. Congress reports were received and discussed. 

Sckitb Clearing. — A paper on this subject was read at the November 4th meeting by 
Mr. R. Ingram: — “The most popular method is the scrub roller. The roller is usually 
an old steam boiler with an axle through the centre and a frame built on or over the 
top. Usually for a horse team the roller is built with the frame over the top, with a 
polo and wheel in front and a breaker Imr 6ft. to 8ft. high. With a tractor, the frame 
may be on a level with tho axle and no wheel in front, but connected straight to the 
tractor. Logging .-- The log is usually about 10ft. to 12ft. long, with two teams m 
tractors to drag it along. Borne logs are built with n frame and breaker bar. Usually 
two teams or tractors are used to draw it along, but one tractor may be used in light 
scrub. The scrub , devil is a high frame on two stout wheels, with a pole and front 
wheel. It is usually built after the style of the scrub roller, but the pole may be 
placed in the emit re and the tractor go through the scrub. The scrub devil is used in 
heavy timber where it would bo difficult to use a roller or log. It would be advisable 
to hire axemen in scrub that has been heavily timbered and burnt and consists of young 
trees about 15ft. high, as it is very rough on team or tractor. The scrub in this district 
may be classified as follows: — First, the heavy timber that is anything over 20ft. high: 
second, the medium scrub, anything from 10ft. to 20ft. high; the third and easiest to 
clear is the light bush below 10ft. in height. The tractor is the best for clearing scrub: 
it saves time,* and there is not so much nicking to do as with a horse team. For a person 
taking up a scrub block a tractor would be best, as there is no water to cart. All that 
is needed after the scrub is knocked down is a good fire. Failing that, stick picking 
has to be done.” A further meeting held on December 2nd, attended by 25 members, 
took the form of a Question Box. (Secretary, Mr. A. Day.) 


ROBERTS AND VERB AN. 

October 8th. — Present: 15 members. 

An instructive paper, “Harvest Preparations,” was contributed by Mr. V. Jonas. 

M\rketing Whf.at. — T he following paper was read by Mr. F. Imhoff at the meeting 
held on November 5th: — “In the preparation and marketing of wheat the sample 
should be free from all foreign matter. One of the failings of many Australian 
farmers is to sell wheat containing all sorts of rubbish, and to command the best price 
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and demand is an object which should bo aimed at. If buyers in the overseas markets 
were sure of a good clean sample there would be a greater demand for our wheat. 
Varieties most suitable for foreign markets, wheats to blend with the red wheats of 
other countries, should be* grown. Bulk handling would reduce the cost of handling 
and shipping and help to cr<atc a better price. At the present time there are only 
two ways of disposing of win at: one by way of selling it to the wheat merchant, a 
system which has stood the test of many years; secondly, by the pooling system. Until 
all farmers support it, the pooling system cannot be worked to its full advantage, and 
by working in with the pooling systems of other countries the full benefits will be 
gained.” Discussing the paper, Mr. M. Masters advocated selling wheat by grades 
instead of on a f.n.q. basis. Mr. J. Smith said that while bulk handling that would be 
costly to install, it would result in a reduction in handling charges. Mr. H. Mahar 
stressed the importance of the need for using a grader and only sowing the best and 
cleanest seed. M< ssrs. 8. Barber and P. Busche spoke in favor of pooling. Messrs. E. 
Pobke, L. and H. Ramsay, C. Masters, L. Gordon, find J. Busche also spoke. (Secretary, 
Mr. (\ Masters.) 


TALI A (Average annual rainfall, 15.27in.). 

Mr. F. Elliott presided over an attendance of 18 members and two visitors at the 
meeting held on October 11th, when addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. J. Spafford 
and H. D. Adams, of the Department of Agriculture. (Secretary, Mr. A. Thomson, 
Elliston.) 


W1RRULLA. — Meeting held September 25th. Mr. F. Lovegrove presided over an 
attendance of nine members and six visitors. A paper, 4 * Horses v. Tractor,” was con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Pearson. (Secretary, Mr. H. Doley.) 


WUD1NNA (Average annual rainfall, IH.GSin.). 

October 3rd. — Present: 13 members. 

Farm Economy. — A paper on this subject was read bv Mr. A. Shepherd. In the • 
discussion that followed Mr. Hollanm favored borrowing money from the bank to 
purchase implements rather than buying on the time 'payment, system. Matters of local 
interest were also discussed. 

Meeting held November 1st. Present: Nine members and six visitors. Reports of 
the Annual Congress were received and discussed. Mr. C. Newbon gave an address, 

‘ 1 The Clydesdale Horse.” 

A meeting held on December 23rd was attended by eight members. Matters in 
connection with the Crop Competitions for 1930-31 were discussed (Secretary, Mr. 
C, Newbon.) 


YADNAR1E (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

Meeting held October 14th. Present : 10 members. Mr. M. Way read a paper, “ Grading 
Wheat for Export **. A keen discussion took place on the subject. “ Side Lines on the Farm '* 
^ Secretary, Mr. C. Deer, Clevc.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

ALAWOONA. — Accompanied by the District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. R. L. 
Griffiths) 13 members of the local Branch and 25 visitors from the Caliph and Veitch 
Branches inspected the plots on the Veitch Experimental Farm, under the guidance of 
the Manager, Mr. L. Smith. (Secretary, Mr. B. Finly.) 


BRINKLEY. 

Meeting held October 9th. Present: IS members and two visitors. Congress report* 
were received and discussed. 

Twenty members and four visitors attended the meeting held on November 5th. 
Matters of local interest were introduced for discussion. (Secretary, Mr. C. Pearson.) 


OOPEVILLE. — Meeting held October 15th. Present: 12 members. Reports of delegates 
to Annual Congress were received and discussed. On November 18th a largo number 
of members and visitors, in company with Mr. R. (\ 8**ott (Superintendent of Experi- 
mental Work) inspected the plots being conducted on the property of the Secretary (Mr. 
G. Sutherland). 
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OLANFIELD (Average animal rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

Meeting held October 16th. Present: eight members. Mr. L. Orwell read a paper, 
“The Chamber of Rural Industries, *’ and reports of the delegates to Congress were 
received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. W. Pearce.) 


KALYAN. 

October 15th. — Present: Eight members. 

Care of the Breeding Ewe and Marking and Tailing Lambs. — Mr. R. Lang pre- 
sented the following paper: — When financial difficulties and bad times confront the pro- 
ducer, more precautions should be taken with the flock. Bad seasons have made sheep- 
breeding more difficult these last few years. That is the time when breeders should pro- 
vide better management of the flock. The flock should be inspected every day, to see 
that the sheep are all right. Breeding ewes should receive first consideration. It is 
advisable to keep the breeding ewes in a separate paddock. The flock should be mouthed, 
and faulty and weedy ewes culled out for rations or fattened and sold. Mouth the ewes 
just after shearing, and after lambs have been weaned. It does not pay to breed from 
an old ewe. She is never in such good condition as a younger ewe, nor is she so abl'* 
to stand the strain of rearing a lamb. The best ages of ewes to breed from are from 
a 4- tooth to a full mouth. When mouthing and culling, only the best, voungeBt, and 
strongest ewes should be kept for breeding. The ewes chosen for breeding should be 
put in a good paddock, separate from the other sheep, and the rams put with them. 
Rams should never be put in any later than early December. This will procure «an early 
lamb, which will be well grown in the spring, when feed is good. The ram is just as 
important as the ewe; the nun must not be too old, and should be in as good a condition 
as the ewe. After the rums have been mated with the ewes, they should either be 
frequently yarded or mustered into a small paddock over night. This will give a better 
lambing percentage and more even lambing. This should be done for the first five or 

six weeks after the rams have been put in. During the mating season the ewes should 

be allowed to graze on good pasture. This will give a good percentage of lambs. Th'* 
ewe will be strong and in good condition, and wiil rear a good lamb. A month or fiv; 
weeks prior to lambing the ewes should be got in, emtehed and wigged, and the rants 
removed from the ewes. Orutcldng gives the lamb a better chance of finding the teats 
when it is young. Tt also minimises the danger of the ewes getting flyblown after 
lambing. When crutch ing the ewes, do not handle them roughly, otherwise losses may 
be expected. When the lambing season commences the ewes should be inspected once 
a day, to see if any of the ewes are down or need attention, and if any of the ewes 
that have lambed have left their lambs. All dogs should be kept out of the lambing 

paddock. A good plan, if it is possible, is to shift the ewes with the strongest lambs 

from the lambing paddock to a fresh paddock. This can be done after the lamb is 
about a week old. A little time spent in this direction is well worth while! ('hanging 
the ewes and lambs from one paddock to the other where feed is better enables the ewe 
to give more milk and the lamb will grow stronger and faster. On no account should 
« ewe with a lamb be placed on dry feed. If drought conditions prevail and hand 
feeding has to be adopted, the ewes should be given such food as will make milk for 
the lamb; otherwise it is just as well to sacrifice the lamb to save the mother. Before 
tailing operations commence, all yards that are going to bo used should be cleaned* out 
mid all refuse carted away. If tailing operations are performed with a knife, it should 
be Avell sharpened and sterilised before it is used. The day of tailing should be of 
moderate temperature, operations should be started early in the morning, and sufficient 
hands available to finish by about .‘1 o’clock in the afternoon. This will give the ewe 
time to mother her lamb before darkness sets in. An inspection should be made of 
the flock to see that everything is all right, because if the next day is sultry or hot, 
some of the lambs may have been affected by flies or need attention in some other way. 
The flock should be left to settle down for the first two or three days before driving 
or shifting any great distance. Tails, &e., should be cleared out of the yard and 
either burnt or buried. Finally, sprinkle the yard with disinfectant, such as milk oil 
fluid, and leave the yard fresh and dean for the next time it is to be used. “ (Secretary, 
Mr. R. Lang, (loondooloo.) 


LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, KU9in.). 

October 10th. — Present: 18 members and two visitors. 

The District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. R. L. Griffiths) delivered an address, 
“Factors Controlling Wheat Yields in the Mallee. 

Sheep on the Farm. — The following paper was read by Mr. R. Pocock at the meeting 
held on November 22nd: — It is recognised that for the successful cultivation of wheat, 
riieep play an essential part on the farm. With costs of wheatgrowing continually 
Daunting up, it a ill be readily seen that for the capital laid out the margin of clear 
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profit will be greatly in favor of sheep. At this period in our history, when every effort 
is being made to make our country pay its accounts overseas — wool and meat being 

commodities that are relatively cheaply produced farmers must devote more attention 

to wool and fat lambs. It can be said with as much truth as ever that “Australia is 
carried on the back of the sheep.” In our district, which is essentially a wheat area, 
for profitable management the farm is most efficiently worked on a system which allows 
wheat to be grown onco in every three years, thus allowing one year of feed off stubble 
land. In the first place, the wheat crop will do better and the land be kept in a 
more vigorous condition. To keep fallow in good condition on land that has previously 
laid out, extra working of the fallow is practically essential. These workings are 
reflected in the crop of wheat. The management of the sheep may be divided into 
the following headings, and in certain conditions either method may be made profit- 
able: — (1) Merino flock kept entirely; (2) pure bred Merino ewes mated with English 
rams; (3) Cross ewes of Merino formation with English rams; (4) pure bred English 
breeds. Merits of each breed as it applies to this district: — (1) The pure bred 
Merino flock is only practical on a large holding and where hand feeding 
is not the general practice and aims at the production of ewes for sale 
and wethers. In a flock of this description about half of the flock is readily saleable, 
leaving the breeding flock of ewes to be kept in times of poor seasons. Some flocks 
of this description are very valuable in a district, for from them good lines of ewes 
are available, but as a general practice, this method of sheep keeping cannot be con- 
sidered as most useful here. (2) Merino ewes mated with English ram*. — For general 
practice, the large-framed, clean-faced, and active Merino is a sheep hard to beat for 
the production of fat lambs for market. As time goes on these sheep will be more 
difficult to procure. Farmers generally will find that money is well spent in paying for 
a good class of young ewe. At the recent large sales in the north it was noticeable 
that for short yardings of 2-6 tooth ewes good values were paid for them. This is rightly 
so, because the fleeces grown give a fair margin on the amount paid for the sheep. 

Also these sheep will be useful on the farm until six years old. There is a wride 

selection of rams to mate with these sheep, but it is generally recognised that the Down 
breeds of sheep are the best for the production of a lamb for the English and local 
markets, i.c., a lamb whose live weight is 041bs. to 701bs. and dresses 321bs. to 381bs. My 
choice of rams is the Southdown, Shropshire, or Suffolk. Mated with pure Merino 
ewes, these sheep give more block formation of carcass and mature early. The Dorset 
has found great favor, but, nevertheless, they do not, as a general rule, fulfil the 
lequirements of the short, compact carcass so necessary for export. (3) Cross bred 

ewes as a flock mated with English rams. — I also include the Corriedale under this 

heading, for it is generally considered a crossbred sheep. This method of lamb raising 
is a good one, and it will be noticed that in the awards of prizes to f art lambs at the 
most important shows the crossbred ewe is usually responsible for raising the first prize 
lambs. They mature early, grow quickly, and the ewes are much better milkers. Thus 
the lambs are more sappy and presentable at the bloom stage when a lamb is marketed. 
The production of lambs from these ewes is generally fitted for the districts where the 
rainfall is a little better than in the mallee; at least this is generally recognised. From 
personal observations 1 see no reason why the crossbred ewe could not be kept. They 
do well at home and also on other people’s feed, and the latter point I suggest as prac- 
tically the only serious disability. The wool of these sheep brings good money — as 
much per lb. as the Merino — but weights are are not equal to Merino. This type of 
ewe for fat lambs will be used more extensively. (4) The use of pure English breed. — 
This is not an especially good method for raising fat lambs; the sheep are sluggish 
and do not mate quiekly and it is difficult to obtain a line of early lambs from pure 
ewes. Merino and Merino cross ewes are much quicker and less trouble, therefore, for 
general purposes, this method is of little interest. Points worth bearing in mind. — Do 
not try and breed from ewes that are too young, or mortality will be heavy where 
English rams are used. Always obtain clean-faced sheep when buying replacements. 
Do not cut tails too short when marking lambs; this increases fly trouble. Machine 
crutching is practically essential, and, if possible, should be done about four to six 
weeks after shearing, and again in March. The expense of this practice will be over- 
come by the use of small plants used by several owners. I suggest that a class for 
fat lambs be included in the local show; live weight to be 621bs. to 70lbs, and judged 
for the best turned out lamb at the weight. Hand feeding of sheep for market is not 
a payable proposition and may be done only in a moderate way with lambing ewes and 
stud stock. Another reason is that in times when it is necessary to feed, sheep are 
forced on the market and one is usually found feeding food, which is gradually rising 
in price to sheep, the value of which is getting cheaper. It is better to keep a few 
less sheep and save the .worry for some one who wull buy your reserve fodder. (Secretary, 
ME K. Koch. ' 
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MARAMA. — Congress reports by Messrs. Rogers and Hinkley were received aud 
discussed at the meeting held on October 29th. Fifteen members were present. The 
meeting held on November 15th was attended by 15 members. Mr. T. Hinkley (Hon, 
Secretary) read a paper, ‘ ‘ Wool. ’ ’ 

MILLENDLLLA . — Meeting held October 2nd. Present : seven members. Mr. B 
Scheer spoke on the subject, “The Farmers’ Freedom Association.” (Secretary, Mr. 
V. Wegener.) 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15m.). 

October 18th. — Present: 14 members. 

Farm Blacksmithing. — Mr. M. Kuehel read the following paper: — “A blacksmith's 
shop on the farm will savo many a trip to the township and loss of time in repairing 
breakages which are inseparable from cultivator and liarvesting work. At periods which 
are not busy on the farm, odd jobs can be done and old material which would otherwise 
be thrown on the scrap heap can be used in making handy appliances for farm opera - 
tions. The shop should be equipped with a forge, anvil, vice, drilling machine, some 
tongs, a couple of hammers of different weights, a sledge hammer, an assortment of 
punches and chisels, wrenches and spanners, a set of taps and dies suitable for threading 
all sizes of bolts from jin. up to lin. in thickness. With these tools a farmer can do 
numerous jobs, such as making eyebolts, S hooks, split links, sharpening ploughshares, 
crowbars, picks, &e. In welding it is necessary to keep the fires and irons to be welded 
clean and free from clinker. The iron should be heated to a white heat. Old tyres 
from a buggy or spring-dray can bo made into very good gates. In preparing to weld 
two pieces of iron, sec that both roach the proper heat at the same time. Heating 
should proceed smoothly aud gradually. Share sharpening is one of the most important 
jobs on the farm, and requires it certain amount of skill. l>o not overheat or burn the 
shares; draw the metal down to a fairly long edge and see that the share is perfectly 
level and straight on the bottom. Broken set-screws in pulleys or cogs may be removed 
by sawing a nick across the set screw, then if the set screw will not move with a centre 
punch, bore a small hole so that a larger drill will follow through the set-sCTew without 
running into the casting. A few carpenter’s tools and a soldering outfit will also add 
to the usefulness of the equipment. Many kinds of fluxes can be used for soldering, 
but ‘killed’ sx>irit8 of salts will solder tin or galvanised iron. To kill spirits of salts, 
place a small quantity of the spirits in an open-mouthed bottle, add a few pieces of 
zinc, and when the spirits have finished boiling, remove the zinc which has not dissolved 
and add one-third of rain water and a few shavings of sal ammoniac. In handling 
spirits of salts be careful that none touches the hands, as it is apt to be very painful; 
also see that none gets on the clothes. See that the iron is well tinned tuvd dean. In 
tinning an iron, heat to soldering heat, then polish with an old file and rub in a piece 
of sal ammoniac into which a piece of solder has been dropped. See that ill tools 
are in a handy position, so that they can be found without any trouble. Have a place 
for everything and keep everything in its place.” 

Bookkeeping. — Mr. V. Lehmann read the following paper at tin* meeting held on 
November 15th: — “Present indications point to the fact that it is likely to become 4 
increasingly difficult for the farmer to make* a living unless he can find means for 
reducing costs of production. It is unlikely that there ivill bo any very groat increase 
in the price which his commodities bring, therefore it is our duty, if we are to suc.ceed 
through this depression, to keep a correct account of all matters which our farms 
produce. Tf we know certain lines are not paying, we should at once investigate every 
possible way of making economies. The achievement of this can be accomplished in 
various ways, and is mostly within the power of each individual farmer. Improvements 
and innovations which tend to improve farming methods are constantly being introduced, 
and to be truly efficient the farmer must keep ever in line with these. To be able to run 
any business, and at the present time farming is as much a business as any other line 
of production, the proprietor must have some means of (analysing his various costs and 
of telling where and how his methods need revision or elimination. Every farmer should 
have some method of bookkeeping which will enable him to know what lines are and 
what linos aro not proving economical. Unless he knows this, it is practically useless 
to attempt any improvement in his income. Farm bookkeeping is a complicated business 
and not to every farmer’s taste, but the need for it is becoming increasingly great. 
There arc very few farmers in a position to state definitely what their actual costs are, 
for they do not keep records of their operations or of the results obtained. Records can 
be kept provided one is prepared to go to some trouble and exercise care. Home know- 
ledge of accountancy is required to assist one in the keeping of such records to deter- 
mine the cost of different operations, such as tractor and horse maintenance, harvesting, 
and seeding, also of a much neglected item: depreciation. Few farmers have hud the 
opportunity of acquiring a grounding in proper bookkeeping methods, find after a long 
and laborious day’s wmk in the field, sitting down to bookkeeping at night is almost 
out of the question. With the demand of the Taxation Office, clue attention to the 
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keeping of records is necessary. For his own financial wellbeing the farmer should 
know nt the end of the year how and in what direction his business progressed or not. 
In short, each year he should have a stocktaking. A properly prepared statement will 
aid him in avoiding or discontinuing various lines that do not pay, and possibly the 
extension of those things that would pay for more attention, also whether he is putting 
his energy to the best use. One of the first essentials to keeping of records for the 
fanner is a full-sized diary and a properly-kept daybook. Once or twice a week the 
farmer can write up what he has done on each of the intervening d.iys, what he has 
paid out, what he has received, also records of weather and rainfall if so desired. It 
should show dates of fallowing, seeding, and harvesting results, with kinds of wheat, 
etc., stock bought and sold, periods of lambing, numbers of sheep shorn, bought, or sold, 
and each succeeding year will become a valuable book of reference. As regards finances, 
periodically the farmer can go through it, and from it enter up in a ledger, which is 
essential, all receipts and payments. With the diary for reference, matters are simplified 
for taxation purposes. The farmers' receipts can be reckoned easily as a rule: so much 
for wheat, hay, stock, cream, eggs, and so on: but in Uhe matter of outgoing monies he 
is likely to overlook much that could and should bo recorded as legitimate expenses. The 
farmer pays cash for many items, and these should not be forgotten, because in the 
course of a year they may run into pounds, but if entered in the diary or daybook they 
can all be totalled at the end of the financial year. When dealing with the ledger, more 
care is necessary, for the headings should conform as far as possible to the headings in 
the taxation returns. There should be headings for everything on the farm, including 
all kinds of livestock, each separate, so that gains or losses can be recorded for each. 
Then there are poultry, machinery, implements, harness, tools, fencing, sheds, &e., and 
all the activities of the farm, not forgetting insurance against fire, workmen 's compen- 
sation, accident insurance, &c. At the end of the year all the balances La ken from the 
ledger should balance with the bank passbook, if all amounts received have been paid 
in and cheques drawn for all debits. There is still another item to be taken into 
account, and one in regard to which farmers are prone to overlook, that is depreciation. 
In reading a business balance-sheet the line 4 written off 1 is frequently observed. If 
cannot be denied that so soon as buildings, fences, &c\, are erected, deeny, not noticed 
perhaps for a long time, sets in, and the same applies to machinery, harness, tools, etc., 
after a certain age is reached. Depreciation, therefore, should not be omitted from the 
balance-sheet, and farmers should make reasonable allowance for depreciation of plant 
and improvements when estimating their income for the year. In justice to himself, and 
those dependent on him, the farmer should protect himself by keeping a strict account 
of all his transactions . 9 1 

Wheat Samples. — Thirty-seven samples of wheat from the past harvest were tabled 
at the meeting held on January 24th. These ranged from 551bs. to 651bs. to the bushel, 
with an average of fi5 1/7th lbs. approximately to the bushel. (Secretary, Mr. 0. 
Altmann. ) 


MYPOLONGA. 

Meeting held September 24th. Present: Nine members and seven visitors. Mr. P. 
Collins read a paper, * ‘ Unit Values of Manures." Certificates won in the 1930 Pruning 
Competitions were presented, and reports of delegates to Annual Congress received and 
discussed. (Secretary, Mr. P. Pickering.) 


MOORLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 14.7(>in.). 

October 29th. — Present : four members and four visitors. 

Converting a Scrub Block into a Farm. — Mr. W. Coombe read the following 
paper: — 4< First choose a site for the homestead, which should be on rising ground, as 
near the centre of the block as possible, so that all paddocks will open into one home 
p&ddoek, and if the section is square, this is quite feasible. It also makes it possible 
to have water laid on to all the paddocks with very little piping. This also has in 
advantage, in so much as all water troughs are within easy reach of the home, saving 
much time and worry. Do not forget to include a suitable 9pot for the orchard and 
garden. Erect stables and sheds on rising ground and on the east, side of the home. 
The bore should be between stables and house. Plant a row or two of ornamental 
trees between the stables and the house, and a row of trees and a hedge on the western 
side of the house to act as a breakwind. The first, year a 50-acre paddock should be 
fenced to provide a plot of early green feed. It is also advisable to grub a patch so 
that hay can be cut; this is one of the big problems that faces the new settler. The 
first year roll down as much scrub as possible and put in a big acreage, and leave 
some to be left under fallow. On new land one can command a bigger acreage than 
cn old land. On new land it is possible to commence drilling in April, and perhaps 
sown dry, with no fear of weeds. To ensure a fair crop, not less than 701bs. of super 
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to the- aero should be sown; but with the seed sown early, on new land one may cut 
it down to perhaps 401bs. with good results. Fences are an important item on a hew 
block, especially where all timber has to be procured from elsewhere, but one should 
endeavor to erect a good boundary fence as soon as possible. For division fences, a 
tempo rury job will do until a decision is reached ns to the subdivision of the block. For 
rolling scrub, I prefer a heavy roller, because there will then be less snags to deal with. 
With good tire breaks, burning should be done with a good hot north wind. All 
springbucks should bo cut before burning, this being easier work than cutting and 
carting them oft* after the tire. It should be the aim of every man dealing with new 
hmu to do everything possible to esure a good crop. This means a good stubble burn, 
and this means as much to him as the grain. Three good burns should be sufficient 
to kill most of the shoots, which is the nim of the man converting a virgiu block into 
a farm." (Secretary, Mr. L. Ortlotf.) 


NETILERTON. 

October bth. — Present: 24 members. 

Sheep in the Mallee. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. A. McLean: — 
“The statements in this paper are intended to apply to sheep management only as 
regards the mallee lands east of the Murray. Every farmer should have a few sheep 
as soon as lie can possibly get them; they are a most valuable asset on the farm. Fat 
lamb raising in this district is out of the question. At present the district is not 
suitable for the production of fat lambs; we are also too far away from market and 
freights are too high. Crossbreds of any breed are more difficult to handle than the 
Merino; they are also more inclined to roam into neighbours’ paddocks, especially if he 
hus better feed. Merino wool is the most valuable, and we grow in Australia the best 
Merino wool in the world, and always commands a good price. The fanner in the mallee 
districts does not, as a rule, possess good fences, therefore, the Merino being quiet, 
troubles the fences least of all breeds. The average farmer should secure, in the first 
place, a number of as good ewes as possible. Cast-for-age ewes from a stud is a very 
gootl plan; not more than Life farm can carry easily, for overstocking is a very bad 
practice. Then through a reliable stock firm secure sires, or if he attends a stud sheep 
sale, ask a friend well up in the knowledge of sheep to select a sire suitable to your 
requirements, remembering always that our climatic conditioss, coupled with the sandy 
nature of our soil, always creates a tendency towards fineness of wool. It is necessary to 
secure a robust, strong-woolled sire, then by careful culling, try if possible to have all 
one class of sheep, so that at shearing time then? will not be two or three different 
classes of wool. The weighty fleece of about 04 \s qlality is the most profitable wool to 
grow. Early lambs are best, but do not have lambs dropped before there is a reason 
able chance of there being some green feed for the mothers. Ewes need careful 
attention during lambing; also have all lambs dropped within two months if possible. 
Almost every farmer can tail liis own lambs, and the best time to do this is when the 
lamb is two to three weeks old. You can hardly tail a lamb too young, and it is safe to 
tail when they are four or five days old. ' ’ 

H akvestek v. Stuippek. — M r. B. Temby road the following paper at the meeting held 
on November 19th: — “With a harvester one man can reap and clean the wheat in one 
operation, as against two operations, viz,, reap and clean with a winnower. The man 
with a harvester can then cart his wheat to the market or barn, whereas his neighbor 
wi:h a stripper has to feed his horses on !iay until he cleans the wheat. It also allows 
the man with a harvester to get his paddocks cleaned out sooner and make use of the 
feed instead of feeding on hay. On an average crop with much cool weather the extra 
hay fed to a stripper team would be worth much more than the cocky chaff saved. 
Another point in favor of the harvester is that one can reap earlier and later than with 
a stripper, unless perhaps the plant includes a good power winnower, which will then 
make the stripper outfit, much more expensive. Another saving is not having to travel 
the harvester to a wheat Boot, and there is always an element of risk in the wheat 
heaps becoming damaged by rain. The harvester makes a better sample of wheat, pro- 
ducing less cracked grain, than with a stripper. It also blows out smut and wild oats 
better than wheat cleaned with a winnower after being reaped with a stripper. An 
8ft. harvester costs £200, as against £170 for an 8ft. stripper, plus cost of winnower or 
the cost of winnowing each year, which would bring the cost of plant at least as high 
if not higher than a harvester. On 400 acres averaging 12bush. the saving in favor of 
a harvester would be about £50. The harvester would probably save a fortnight's time 
in harvesting operations, in which time all the wheat could be carted to market, leaving 
the man with a stripper his wheat still to cart. The harvester certainly saves no cocky 
chaff, but when the saving in wages, costs, and feed are gone into, it will be found that 
the saving of eocky chaff is an expensive item, especially as it is practically useless on 
its own. The country in this district — especially new land— is probably considered too 
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rough for a harvester, but I experienced no trouble last season with my machine except 
that the elevator box was sometimes bent through hitting big stumps. It made a good 
sample and worked satisfactory. The main items needing attention are to be sure and 
keep plenty of oil and grease on working parts, belts just tight enough so they will not 
slip, and keep all nuts and bolts tight . 99 Mr, C. Wilkin also read a ]>api r. (Secretary, 
Mr. C. Wilkin, Yumali.) 


RAMCO. 

October 14th. — Present: Eight members. 

Budding. — Mr. C. Boehm read the following paper: — • 4 Every gardener or fruitgrower 
should have a knowledge of budding, for often an undesirable tree or plant is discovered, 
and the best way to treat these is to bud them. If budding is not understood, very often 
these trees or plants are left for years, which means quite a big loss to the owner, and 
to engage a man for the job, if there are only one or two trees, may be rather expensive. 
It is always advisable to bud trees while still young. To bud older trees it is necessary 
to cut part or all of the tree right back to about 6in. stub® at pruning time. These 
stubs produce a mass of young growth. In the spring or early Hummer — when this 
growth is about 1ft. long — -it should be thinned out and only those left required for 
budding in the best positions. Usually, about three or four will be ready for budding 
in December, preferably just after an irrigation to ensure a full flow of sap. Bud only 
after a cool change has taken place and so avoid disappointment. For the budding of 
deciduous trees, select buds from strong water shoots grown on the parent tree, but 
be sure that they are wood buds and not flower buds. Have a sharp knife, and cut 
the leaf from the selected bud to a short stub, then cut the bud, starting $in. below 
and finishing £in. above, and remove a small chip of wood from inside. Then insert 
in the “T’’ slit as quickly as possible and push bud down with the aid of the leaf 
stub as far as possible. Quickly tie the bud with raffia or bag twine on top first, 
and then down as far as the slit, then wax it all over with grafting wax to exclude all 
air, and finally wrap some rag around to keep off the direct rays of the sun. In 
10 to 14 days it is necessary to loosen all ties, when it will readily be seen if the 
buds have taken. If so, retie loosely, but there is no need to use wax this time, but 
the rags must be replaced. This will do for two to three weeks, when all ties can be 
removed, hut if the weather is hot, retie the rugs until a cool change takes place, when 
the rage can be removed. At the next pruning cut back just above the bud. These 
buds generally grow very rank the following spring, ami are often damaged by strong 
winds in early summer. They require watching, and when about 1ft. long should be 
cut back to a bud facing the direction best suited for shaping the tree or to a lateral 
pointing the desired way. Repeat the shaping ns the growth increases. By this method 
a tree can be better and more quickly shaped than if all the growth is left until the 
following winter pruning. Citrus trees are budded the same as deciduous trees, only 
the time of budding differs. For best results 1 find September and October and again 
in March and April the best time for inserting citrus buds. The buds should be 
selected from well rounded wood from near the base of some well grown extended shoot. 
It is not necessary to take out the little chip of wood from the citrus buds. A good 
grafting wax can easily and quickly be made at home by taking equal parts of tallow 
or any fat (unsalted) and beeswax and one quarter part of rosin. Melt all together, 
and when cool will be ready for uw‘. ’ ’ Discussing the paper Mr. Lewis said some years 
ago a number of treos shot below the bud and were as thick as one’s arm before he 
budded again. He cut back to the main arms, and after they shot he budded, and 
now they were good trees. He asked whether it was advisable to cut the shoot above 
the bud, or allow it to go for a time. Mr. C. Boehm said not to cut the shoot. When 
the bud was growing cut a strip above the bud — cincture, about 2in. above the bud — and 
tie the new shoot to it. Mr. J. Boehm asked if it was possible to get success by 
budding into the older wood on citrus. Mr. C. Boehm said ••No**; the oark was too 
hard. A bud from well-rounded wood near the base was necessary. If one had a large 
orange tree, bud two or three limbs and let the rest grow. In citrus budding par- 
ticularly he advised putting wax around. Keeping air away was one of the main points. 

A further meeting was held on November 3rd, there being present Mr. J. Boehm 
(Chair), and eight members. A paper, 4 * C»n< turing, * * was read by Mr. R. Bell. 
(Secretary, Mr. J, Odgers). 


RENMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.52in.). 

Mr. O. Weste presided at the meeting held on October 15th, which was attended by 
18 members and 23 visitors. Mr. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) delivered 
an address, * ‘The Codlin Moth.” Mr. Quinn presented to Mr. M. Pethie the trophy 
for the Vine Section of the River Murray Pruning Competitions. (Secretary, Mr. 
W. Meier.) 
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T A PLAN. — Meeting held October 29th. Present': Seven members. Reports of the 
Forty-first Annual Congress were received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. P. Hodge, 
Nangari.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

BLAOKHE AT H . 

October 9th. — Present: tl members. 

Mr. Pym read an article, “Pasture Management,” from the Journal of Agriculture. 

Meeting held November 5th. Present: 10 members. Numerous questions relatiug to 
stock troubles were discussed, and a paper, “Dairy Farming, ’ ’ was read by Mr. 11. 
Paecii. 

Eight members were present at the meeting held on December 11th. Members dis- 
cussed matters relating to the Wool Publicity Campaign. 

At the meeting held on January Nth, Mr. FI. Paech presided over an attendance of 
10 members and visitors. A paper from the Journal of Agriculture, “The Control of 
Drift Sand, ” was read by Mr. R. Talbot. 

Meeting held February 5th. Present: eight members and two visitors. The subject, 
“General Management of Draught Horses/’ was discussed. (Secretary, Mr. E. Paech, 
Rockleigh.) 


BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27iu. to 29in.). 

Meeting held October 13th. Present: nine members. Mr. W. Goldsack contributed an 
instructive paper, “American Orchard Practices.” 

On November 8th eight members of the Branch visited the Oayburn Estate. 

A further meeting held on November 10th was attended by 14 members. Mr. R. 
Fowler (Manager Blackwood Orchard) gave an address, “Codlin Moth Control.” (Sec 
ret ary, Mr. R. Quinn.) 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35-03in.). 

October 4th. — Present : 14 members. 

Members visited the poultry yards of Messrs. Wright and Coles, of Longwood. 

On November 1st 11 members and four visitors made a tour of inspection ot the district in 
company with the members of the Mount Compass Branch and Messrs. W. J. Spafford and H. C. 
Pritchard (Department of Agriculture). Under the guidance of Mr. P. Wise (Secretary of the 
Mount Barker Branch) the visitors were afforded the opportunity of inspecting the bacon 
factory of Messrs. W. Jacobs & Sons and the experimental grass plots being conducted by 
the Waite Research Institute. Other properties visited included Messrs. Bates (dairy farm), 
L. Cowan and W. McDonald (stud sheep). 

The annual social held on November 29th was attended by 16 members and visitors to the 
number of over 100, including delegates from the Blackwood, Kangarilla, Longwood, McLaren 
Flat, Scott’s Bottom, Clarendon, and Balhannah Branches. Mr. H. N. Wicks (Vice-chairman 
Advisory Board of Agriculture) addressed the meeting, and musical and elocutionary items 
were rendered. 

The meeting of January 3rd was held at the residence of Mr. M. Basey, and was attended by 
11 members. The experiments in manuring fruit trees aroused keen interest. Afternoon tea 
was provided by Mrs. Basey. (Secretary, Mr. A. Stone.) 

■ — ■ n ~- — • 

GUMERACHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.45in.). 

October 10th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

An instructive address, “Sheep Breeding,” was delivered by Mr. W. Hanna. 

On January 5th Mr. W\ J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) addressed 
members on the subject “Fertilisers and Manures.” There were present 1.5 members 
and visitors. 

The meeting of February 2nd was held at Mr. A. Cornish’s residence, there being 
present 14 members. Mr. W. Boerth read a paper, “Systematic Farming.” (Secretary, 
Mr. L. Wise.) 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

September 10th. — Present: 16 members. 

4 4 Benefits to be Derived from the Agricultural Bureau. * 9 The following paper 
was contributed by Mr. W. Lawton: — “The Agricultural Bureau is largely responsible 
for the adoption of many up-to-date and scientific methods of farming. Those who 
become members of a branch should join with the intention of doing something to 
improve the branch. Tf members attend meetings regularly and take a live interest 
in the work they will probably find that some of the other members have mastered 
problems that they have been trying to overcome. Punctuality and regular attendance 
should be strictly observed by all members. During busy seasons it is often impossible 
for members to attend meetings, but during the other portions of the year members 
should be able to devote one night a month to the Btoreau. Not only the individual, 
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but the district is benefited by the Agricultural Bureau. Each branch, to be a success, 
should be a live organisation. The Secretary of the branch can do much towards the 
success. of the branch, but he cannot do everything, and it is the duty of members to 
assist iiim in every possible way. The younger men especially should be impressed 
with the advice and help that can be obtained from an active membership). By 
attending the meetings, they are given an opportunity of hearing the views and 
experiences of older members, which often enables them to avoid such mistakes as 
might have been made in the past. To the younger men the Bureau also stands as an 
education for public speaking. The knowledge of the officers of the Agricultural 
Department is always at the disposal of members. Any question p>ut to those officers 
is most willingly answered. The reading of a paper at a meeting may appear a small 
item, but the discussion that takes place will be of some interest and benefit to all 
jtrrsent. The fact that branches are to be found in all progressive districts is sufficient 
proof of the high esteem in which the Bureau is held by the man on the land . 19 

Twelve members were present at the meeting held on Octobei 9th which took the 
form of a “Question Box . 19 (Secretary, Mr. D. Harvey, Hartley.) 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, -7in.). 

October Kith. — Present: Nine members and three visitors. 

Mr. R. Gregory gave a report of the proceedings of the Annual Congress. 

T orn of the District. — On November 13th, 11 members and four visitors made a 
tour of inspection of several holdings in the district. The first property visited was 
that of Mr. Nosworthy, who conducted the party over a paddock that he had success- 
fully cleared of scrub. Before clearing, the land would only carry a few sheep; it is 
now carrying several sheep) pier acre. The paddocks were sown with Subterranean 
clover, topi dressed, and are now showing a rich growth of clover and natural grasses. 
Where the scrub was burned of T last season it shows a distinct, line between top dressed 
and undressed pasture. Questioned regarding shoots, Mr. Nosworthy stated he had 
had no difficulty with them, the few left after burning were eaten by the sheep, and 
the shoots gradually died as a result of the constant eating back. A few r might need 
knocking off: these should never be left until the second year, because they were then 
harder to kill. Mr. Nosworthy stated that the ti-tree was so dense that he had great 
difficulty in getting the super spreader through, and now there were only a few bushes 
left. Next inspected was a paddock of light sandy soil which was once covered with 
black grass on Mr. Dennis' property. This was ploughed, sown with clover, and top 
dressed. This pasture has made remarkable first year growth. In some places the 
supet did not quite reach the last round, and the few clover seeds that are trying to 
grow without the aid of super are very stunted. The party next visited Mr. Stone, who 
showed a paddock that had been cleared and burnt off. On this he broadcast 
Perennial rye and Subterranean clover with super, following up) with the harrows 
instead of ploughing. It was noticeable how well the rye grass was growing in any 
thick deposits of ashes, such places as where logs had been burnt. It would probably 
pay to scatter rye seed wherever any logs had been burnt. Mr. Kay showed the party 
over a paddock, on which he had sown clover with oats as a cover crop. This was also 
scrub land cleared and ploughed. As a first season’s growth it was very good, and 
should be very valuable later on for fattening sheep. (Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


LONG WOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

October 4th. — Present : 10 members and 17 visitors. 

Qualifications of the Poultry Farmer. --Meeting held at the residence of Mr. J. 
R. Poles. Members and visitors, including 14 members of the tTherry Gardens Branch, 
inspected the poultry farm, incubators, brooders, etc. Mr. H. Wright read the follow- 
ing paper: — * 4 It will bo noted by those who have had the opportunity of inspecting a 
number of poultry farms that a progressive man does not confine himself to a rigid set 
of ideas, but is ever ready to consider and adopt proposals likely to increase his pro- 
duction, or enable him to carry more stock. In the time at his dispiosal he should 
endeavor to keep in stride with the progress of time. There is an old saying: Have a 
cage in which to put your bird before you catch it; and this holds good in poultry farm- 
ing. The housing then is the first consideration, and one should learn and know a 
great deal about housing. In times of high wages and high prices for material he 
should have the ability to erect buildings in the most convenient and economic manner. 
In a district with a heavy rainfall ho will find it advisable to put in good concrete floors, 
and he will need to pay attention to light and ventilation. He must continually study 
stock selection. His motto should be: Keep pegging away towards improving the flock, 
almost daily culling birds as they become backward in production. He will find that 
scientific breeding is a subject for constant study. Incubator handling requires very 
close attention and varied treatment during hatching, according to circumstances of 
climate. .Chicken rearing, although very interesting, is at times trying, and keeps one 
close to his job. Feed wisely, so that the birds are always progressing and healthy. 
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Best and cleanest foods will work towards this aim and keep down mortality. As his 
table selections are fattening he must begin early, looking up prospective buyers. It does 
not pay to keep table birds over time. Birds for table are differently fed to those set 
aside for egg production. Poultry farming embraces a wide scope in agriculture, and 
undoubtedly it is an interesting phase of rural activity . ” 

Grasses. — A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. Hughes at the meeting held 
on November 1st, 1930: — “On our small holdings we can produce a great many house- 
hold requisites, thus cutting out cartage, commission, etc., on those lines. Most land- 
holders in this district can grow all the fruit for dessert cooking, jams, and vegetables 
for home use if we have sufficient manures, and if we keep a cow or two, some pigs, 
and poultry they make us fairly independent. But it is not wise to put our hand into 
our pocket too far for manures or feed for our stock, otherwise we could buy product* 
instead, and at less cost. Whatever stock we keep, be it a horse, cow, pigs, or poultry, 
means useful manures, and grass is a big help in feeding such stock. In established 
paddocks stock can utilise grass from about August to the end of December, and if 
sufficient is available some can be cut for hay. Barley grass appears after the autumn 
rains, and on good soil can be cut three or four times until the seed prickles become 
a nuisance. Prairie grass gives feed almost as soon, and gives a better cut, but not 
so many, and if grazed stock will eat it out. Rye grasses, rib grass, cocksfoot, and 
fog each have their advantages and disadvantages. I grow them mixed together. 
Couch grass is not much good as a feed, spreads rapidly, and is hard to get rid of. 
Clovers should be represented in the mixture. They grow in undrained swamps where 
most grasses would perish in winter, and most of them are perennial — last for several 
years without re-planting. Subterranean is a splendid paddock clover on either hills 
or swamps. Tt is good feed from early August to Christmas in average seasons, and, 
cut in November, makes good hay. It is something of a trouble to cut and cure, and 
fed green it scours the cows. Give stock dry liav at the same time to check this. 
Perennial red clover (cow gruss) makes a better hay, is more easily cut and cured, and 
when fed green does not scour so much; but is not so hardy. Under irrigation it will 
give three good cuts during summer and a lot of feed in each cut. Alsike clover is 
much like it in growth. Two cuts (under irrigation) can be made, but these are 
heavier ones than those from cow grass. Cattle eat readily both of these grasses, either 
green or as hay. Italian crimson is a hardy annual, gives a good body of feed on 
high land, but cows prefer any of the other clovers to it. For other periods of the 
year lucerne will give six to seven cuts during summer -not nearly as heavy as clo\er 
cute — under irrigation, but only three cuts without irrigation. Millets, Sudan grass, 
maize, &c., planted on our high lands in October help us until frosts come, and by 
planting oats or barley and rye mixed in April we can cut them from July on or Dave 
them until November for hay. With annual crops there is always the expense of 
ploughing, seed, manure. &c., and risk of failure, whereas the established grass paddock 
is there for several years. Considering the Inst year’s price of fruits and vegetables, 
what they cost to produce in labor and manures and to market, and that there seems 
no reason to expect better this season, I recommend grass paddocks because they are 
no outlay when once established. The stock manure them. Sheep mean wool and iambs 
and mutton for the table. Cows mean milk, cream, and butter for the table, and 
skimmed milk for calves and pigs; both of which help the table and cost very little 
if plenty of milk and grass is used. Poultry mean eggs and chickens, and a grass 
paddock helps feed all of these . 19 

A meeting was held on January 33st at Mr. L. Davev’s residence. Members report 
a light apple season. Mr. Pavey’s cultivation of vegetables under irrigation aroused 
keen interest.. Mr. W. Hughes related his experiences in marketing pigs. (Secretary, 
Mr. J. R. Coles.) 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

October 2nd. 

Mr. A. Kidman presided over an attendance of 38 members. Several McLaren Flat 
members also were present. Mr. R. Trott, of the McLaren Flat Branch, gave a lecture 
on “Motor Cars , * 9 in w'hich he gave a resume of motor statistics and traced the 
development of the industry. Mr. Ingerson, who w'as Chief Engineer of the British 
Phosphate Commission in Nauru for 15 years, gave an address, “The Origin of 
Phosphate and Island Conditions. ’ ’ Delegates reported on the Annual Congress. 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Black.) 


ROCK WOOD. 

October 13th. — Present; II members and seven visitors. 

Dairying. — In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. J. Hudd, of the Hartley 
Branch, said all breeds were good,# but advised when once a breed had been selected, to 
stick to it and try to have a uniform herd. All the cows needed to be well fed and 
looked after if good returns were expected. A cow could only make .milk from the 
material given her. He gave jeport* of tested heifers to show the results of careful 
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breeding on right linos. He advised every man to buy the best breeding stock he could 
afford, and each time lie bought to try and go for something better. In this way he 
would gradually lift the standard of his stock. He believed in letting the stock 
have all the salt and other licks they could use. His method was to grow all his 
own feed, crushing all corn, and he gave the cows 121bs. chaff and 51bs. corn as a daily 
ration. 

( Conservation ov Fodder and Seed Wheat. — Mr. M. Myer read a paper on this 
subject at the meeting held on November 10th : — ‘ 1 After the lean period experienced 
during the past threo years, farmers might lie tempted to dispose of the whole of their 
produce to secure as much ready cash as possible. They would l>e well advised, how- 
ever, to overlook the economic side of the question. For instance, it would be very 
bad business to .sell wheat at milling prices, and then have to turn round and buy seed 
requirements at from Is. to 2s. increase on that price. Apart from these aspects, it 
might not be possible, owing to the very difficult financial position, for the Govern- 
ment to extend the same measure of assistance as it has granted in the past. Where 
dairying and pig feeding are carried out, the holding back of sufficient grain for feeding 
the cows is most essential. In spite of the low prices of bacon and butter fat. and 
the low level of grain prices, there should still be a payable margin left in favor of 
feeding to animals. The conservation Of fodder for use during periods when pastures 
and crops are dormant, is a sound investment, and particularly so where dairying is 
carried on. Prior to harvest one should consider the amount of hay that will be 
required to carry over until the next harvest is available, and it is well to have a good 
reserve on hand, and in the event of perhaps having a long dry autumn, it may be found 
in*(*e<sary to feed the breeding ewes or other stock. * * (Secretary, Mr. M. Meyer.) 


8TRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.43in.). 

Meeting held October 15th. Mr. F. Layeock, Manager of the local Branch of the National 
Bank, read an instructive paper, “ Banking and Finance." 

Mr. O. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave an address, “ Wool -classing for the Farmer” 
at. the meeting held on November 18th. 

A meeting was also held on November 5th. There was an excellent attendance of members 
and visitors, including a number of ladies. Or. C. Wing delivered an address, “ Hygiene and 
the Public Health.” (Secretary, Mr. F. Allison.) 

TWEE1> VALE (Average annual rainfall, 35.9tiin.). 

October Dth. — Present: 20 members and three visitors. 

qnwiox Box. — The following subjects were discussed: — What is the best breed of 
fowl for this district? Answer . — One member stated that the White Leghorn was the 
best breed in ogg production. The Brown Leghorn was not so consistent in egg 
production. For dual purposes the Black Orpington or Black Minorca were favored. 
Success in any district was wrapped up in proper housing in cold weather. When is 
the best time to plant lawn grasses? Answer , — September or October. Cuttings should 
be planted in rows Bin. apart. What is the best feed for young turkeys? Answer . — 
(-hopped onions mixed with pollard, also hard boiled eggs, cracked grain, and shell grit. 
For the first five or six weeks young turkeys should not be allowed to run out in the 
mornings, because of the danger of the young birds getting wet from running through 
grass, 

Apple Culture. — Mr. R. Hunter, M.P., in the course of an address on this subject 
at the November (3th meeting, said the beat soil for a fruit garden was a hard, firm, 
heavy soil with ironstone in it. Such soil would produce a good show- apple with 
plenty of color. It was not necessary to cultivate deeply. Selection of trees was of 
great importance, as a tree which was stunted in its early life would never develop 
into a vigorous fruit-producing tree. He was in favor of keeping the tree low, as 
this gave them more vigor and facilitated picking. Fallowing was necessary to give 
the air a chance to get into the ground. A crop could be successfully grown in an 
off season if the tree was stripped in a crop year. By not allowing the tree to bear 
it would retain its vigor, and would produce a crop the following year. A good plan 
w r as to strip half the orchard, one would then have a fair crop each year. He did 
not favor burning the blossoms off with a strong spray during the flowering period. 
Cultivating and manuring were necessary. In the year that the tree was stripped 
pruning should not be carried out, but the following year, when the tree was required 
to produce a crop, it should be pruned. He maintained that through careful pruning 
one could get more fruit. Spraying. — The early January spray for codlin moth was 
the most important. (Secretary, Mr. B. Sehapol.) 

TJRAIDLA AND 8UMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.25in.). 

Meeting held October 6th. Present : 12 members and several visitors. Mr. A. Cobbledick 
delivered an address dealing with his trip to Tasmania to attend the fruitgrowers’ 
conference. (Secretary, Mr. G. Prentice.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS TO BE OFFERED SHORTLY. 

Lands in the Hundreds of BENARA, OOMAUM, GAMBIBR, JESSIE, 
JOANNA, KONGORONG, LAKE GEORGE, MAYURRA, McDONNELL, 
MOUNT BENSON, NARACOORTE, RIVOLI BAY, STIRLING, SYMON, 
and WATERHOUSE. 

When offered full particulars will be published in the Government Gazette, 
and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official List 
of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July). The 
list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, Ac., of the 
sections available, and the conditions under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of a 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and the 
successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to settlers 
has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by the State Bank 
Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the Chairman, Board of 
Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows: — 

River Murray, at Renmark, June 18th (Mr. W. E. Meier, Secretary.) 

Far West Coast, at Ceduna, July 1st (Mr. E. H. Fear, Secretary.) 

Upper North, at Willowie, July 15th (Mr. H. A. Crisp, Secretary.) 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.80 a.m. in each case. Papers and questions 
for Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a 
fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

Pruning Competitions. 

Pruning competitions in various parts of the State will be held as under: — 

River Murray Branches of the Bureau (Mr. J. J. Odgers, Ramco, Secretary). — 
Mypolonga (date to be fixed); Cadell, June 10th; Waikerie, June 1 1th; Moorook, 
June 12th; Berri, June 15th; Renmark, June 16th; championships, at Berri, on June 17th. 

Lower North Branches (Mr. J. S. Hammat, Williamstown, Secretary). — Watervale and 
Penwortham, June 9th; Lyndoch, June 12th; Angaston, June 22nd; Light’s Pass, 
June 24th; Lone Pine, June 29th; Williamstown, July 1st. The championships will be 
conducted under the auspices of the Lone Pine Branch, and will be held near Tanunda 
on July 1. 

Sprmgton Branch (Mr. E. Brokate, Secretary), Juno 12th. 

The Rcynella Competitions will be held on Friday, June 26th. 

The Future for Wheat. 

Speaking during the discussion which followed the reading of a paper, “Profitable 
Farming on a Small Holding,” by Mr. B. P. Dutsehke (Kilkerran), at the Yorke 
Peninsula Conference, at Maitland, on April 15th, Professor Perkins said it was not 
for farmers in districts such as those on Yorke Peninsula, where hjgh yields of grain 
were received, to think of withdrawing from the growing of wheat. No man could 
be a good farmer who was not an optimist. “If you want to be a pessimist go and 
live with those in the city! How are you going to live, then, and how are you going 
to occupy your time?” No man on the land could afford to give up an occupation which 
it had taken years to master. They hoped that where it was necessary State assistance 
would be available. Every man on the land was under certain responsibilities. The 
farmer produced something without whieh the State could not do, and, recognising their 
responsibilities, men on the land were not likely to throw up the sponge. He realised 
that they were receiving prices for their grain which were nort economical. But farm- 
ing was essentially a means of earning a living ami profits were always problematic. 
They could do very well without the luxuries of city life, and indeed were much better 
off without them. There was not the slightest doubt that prices would rise in the 
near future, and everyone hoped that it would be by next harvest, and personally he 
believed that would be so. Present prices were absolutely without equal in the history 
of the State. Since South Australia had been growing wheat there had been no 
year when prices had fallen lower than 2s. 3d., and that was in 1893, and in tfoe 
current year wheat had not averaged over the State more than 2s. Further, with 
exchange rates at a normal figure, that would be about la. 6d. The present low price 
could not be expected to continue indefinitely. Land would go out of wheat in other 
countries which could put the land to other and more profitable uses. From 1924 and 
onwards rye was used extensively in Europe because wheat was too high in price for 
breadmaking, but with current low prices for wheat, which were actually lower than 
those of rye, it was only natural that the consumption of wheat should gradually be 
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restored to norma). There would probably be a reduction in the area sown to wheat, 
a greater consumption, and the large surplus which had accumulated would gradually 
disappear. His view regarding the low price for wheat was that this could, be largely 
attributed -to the action of the North American Wheat Pools in their vain endeavor 
to check the normal fall in prices of the post-war boom. He had no personal feelings 
in this matter. The pools, instead of allowing the price for wheat to take a normal 
course, held, it back and so accumulated huge surplus stocks of grain. These, of course, 
could not be held indefinitely, and when this point was realised, stocks were released, 
which resulted in an abnormal fall in prices. But for this he believed that prices 
to-day would be in the vicinity of 3s. fid. per bushel. If people tried to handle an 
article of produce like wheat, which was grown practically all over the world, and 
endeavored to interfere with its normal circulation, there was the danger that they 
would do considerable harm to those concerned in its production. 

Concluding his remarks, Professor Perkins said, ‘ * I hope that you farmers on the 
Peninsula will try to put in as much wheat as you possibly can. You will have no 
cause to regret it, and I feel certain that all the assistance that the State can give 
will be given . 9 ’ 

Side Lines on the Farm. 

4 * The main object of side lines on the farm is to support the results of main crops , 1 T 
said Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), in reply to the question, 1 i What 
is the most profitable side line on the farm at present and what breed would be sug- 
gested ? ’ ’ which was submitted by the Kilkerran Branch at the Conference of Yorke 
Peninsula Branches at Maitland on February 15tli. Continuing, the Director said it 
was unfortunate that in a comparatively short period of time farmers in South Aus- 
tralia appeared to have forgotten the value of side lines, and they had now found that 
in normal circumstances the farm could not reasonably stand on its own with one 
type of crop. Tn the past, when they talked about costs of production, practically the 
whole of the discussion centred on wheat, but it would be fairer to look as well at the 
profits earned by the whole of the farm. Looking at the question from a personal 
point of view, the Director thought that all the various side lines should be availed of 
to some extent, but in order of preference he would place dairying on n limited scale 
firsti Cows presented the advantage of bringing in a sum of ready money every 
two weeks. It was not easy to secure good cows, and in that direction they largely harl 
themselves to blame. During the past five years the State had lost 30 per cent, of its 
dairy cows, because South Australians had considered dairying irksome. In the second 
place, he recommended poultry, because here again was a source of ready money; and, 
thirdly, the farmer should consider the raising of fat lambs or the maintenance of a 
farm flock. In the case of sheep, the revenue was not so regular, and although they 
might have to pay high prices for cows, sheep could not be handled on an average farm 
without additional expenditure. Fences, proper subdivision of the farm, and the pro- 
vision of adequate water supplies were necessary to the successful management of the 
flock. For the average farm, they could not get away from the well* developed, large- 
framed Merino ewe, although he recognised that the crossbred ewe would produce a 
better lamb; but the difficulty was to secure suitable crossbred ewes, and it was a 

mistake to expect the average farmer to raise his own crossbred ewes. That meant 

keeping two types of rams, which would frequently lead to a good deal of confusion. 

The farmer would have to rely on the Merino ewes which could be purchased off 

shears. With the rams, there was a certain amount of difficulty, and they must consider 
this question from a national point of view. The type of export lamb was definitely 
for a well-developed, early maturing lamb, acceptable on the British market, and for 
this one of the Down types of ram, the dark-faced rams of the British breeds, was 
essential. Of these the best was the Southdown. Lambs from this cross were not 
very large at birth, and lambing difficulties would not be serious. Much also could 
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be said in favor of Dorset Horn. There was not a better type of lamb than the 
latter for the local market. Crossed with the Merino, it produced a lamb which grew 
very rapidly and matured early. There was, however, the danger of trouble at lambing 
time with this cross, because of the shoulder development of the breed. He hoped that 
farmers would see the desirability of conducting side lines on the farm, in order to 
make the growing of wheat a less precarious occupation than it was at the present time. 

The World’s Barley Crop. 

In a recent statement regarding the world’s barley crop, the Ministry of Agriculture 
(England) reported that the crop of 1930-31, although somewhat smaller in total to 
that of 1929-30, had again been well over the average, the latest estimates indicating 
a total production (apart from Russia) of 618 million cwts. against 643 million cwts. 
in 1929-30, and the five- year average of 534 million cwts. In the United States and 
Canada the combined crop of 199 million cwts. exceeded that of the previous year 
by 25 million cwts. The European crop, however, at 321 million cwts. showed a reduc- 
tion on the year of 9 per cent., although for the most part harvests were above thd 
average, while in North Africa and Argentina yields were generally below average. 
Although the European crop in total was distinctly smaller than in the preceding season, 
harvest results in the exporting countries in the south-east were generally good. In 
consequence the export movement from that area had been maintained at last season’s 
level, while in addition there had been a- material increase from Russia. Shipments 
from other sources, however, had generally declined. Imports into the United Kingdom 
at 12 million cwts. in the seven months ended February, 1931, had been about 3i million 
cwts. larger than in the corresponding period of last season, but the increase did not 
entirely compensate for the reduction of 5 million cwts. in the home crop. During the 
current season the largest individual source of supply had been Russia with 4,800,000cwts. 
against about 400,000cwts. only in the seven months ended February, 1930. Roumaniu 
had supplied 2,100,000cwts., an increase of 600,000cwts. f but imports from the United 
States and Canada had together fallen by over 1 million cwts. to 21 million cwts. 

Essays in Agricultural Economy. 

In order to commemorate the marriage of Prince Humbert of Italy and Princess 
Marie Jose of Belgium, the Inter national Institute of Agriculture, Rome, has instituted 
the ‘ * Humbert-Marie Jose” annual prize for the best work on agricultural economy. 
The prize will consist of a gold medal and the sum- of 10,000 lira (£108 in London, par), 
and entries must be submitted !>efore September 30th. Only the works of authors who 
are nationals of countries adhering to the Institute and which have been published in 
the course of the tiwo preceding years shall be eligible for competition. A set of 
regulations governing the competition and the manner in which works on the subject 
should be forwarded may be seen at the office of the Minister of Agriculture, Adelaide. 

Handling of Citrus Fruit for Export. A Correction. 

In commenting on the recommendations of the Citrus Preservation Committee of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, published on page 906 of our April 
issue, Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) has pointed out that the dimen- 
sions of the export citrus case were wrongly given by the Committee. The report stated, 
“Only export citrus cases (23 x 11A x 11 J inside measurements clear of a division) 
should be used,” &c. This should have been “Only export citrus cases (24 x Hi x Hi 
inside measurement) should be used,” &c. The Chairman of the Committee has also 
written asking us to draw attention to the error in the report. 

Shearing Three Times in Two Tears. 

Is it payable to shear sheep every nine months and three times in two years ? (Tara- 
goro Agricultural Bureau). Mr. A. H. Codrington (Wool Instructor, School of Mines) 
supplied the following reply: — 

“Should the wool of 12 months’ growth be typed, suitable for the English system 
of combing, it almost invariably follows that wool of nine months, owing to its 
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shortness of length, would be appreciably affected in type and spinning quality,, 
resulting in the clean scoured value being lowered to correspond with the changed 
degree of type; hence, the price for nine months 9 wool would probably be from Id. to* 
lid. per lb. less than that paid for 12 months * growth. It is possible, however, that, 
three shearings in two years would yield a slight increase in the total weight of wool 
per sheep, but against this advantage must be debited the cost of third shearing. 

"Assuming, then, that there is no difference in price of wools per pound, sheep* 
would have to yield at least 12 £ per cent, more wool per head over two years at 
present prices, to show the slightest advantage, after allowing for the cost of the* 
extra shearing. In this explanation, any possible natural advantage or disadvantage? 
that might be associated with such a venture had not been taken into account." 

Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
following publications: — 

* 1 The Demand for Canned Fruits . 9 9 Empire Marketing Board. Report No. 37. Price* 
Is. net. 

"Farm Booklet for 1931-32." Messrs. F. H. Brunning Pty. Ltd., Melbourne. 

Annual Report, 1929, Department of Agriculture, Ontario, Canada. 

Year Book, 1929; Department of Agriculture, Gold Coast. 

Annual Report, 1930, Department of Agriculture, New Brunswick. 

University of Adelaide. Manual of Public Examinations Board, 1931. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Phof. A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

Barley on Stubble Land. 

“Which is of greater advantage for the production of barley , to work stubble land 
wet or dry and with the cultivator or plough f" Maitland Conference. There are 
two points to this question. So far as the moisture content of the soil is concerned 
barley is not greatly affected. Much depends on the type of soil on which the crop is 
to be produced, either grass land or stubble. Grass land will not be so satisfactory as 
stubble land, because barley should not be grown on land too high in fertility. On 
stubble land on York© Peninsula the Director thought it would be immaterial whether 
the soil was broken up either wet or dry, provided they could work it down late in the 
season. If the land was of a heavy nature, it would be necessary to wait until suf 
ficient rain was received to enable the implements to deal with it. On light land, the 
cultivator would be all that was necessary for barley sown on stubble produced on 
good fallow of the previous year. The plough would be needed to deal with heavy land 

Barley Growing on Stubble Land Without Super. 

“Can a profitable crop of barley be expected on wheat stubble without super? 9 r 
Maitland Conference. The reply to this question depends whether it refers to 
land that has been treated for a number of years or not. Most of the land on 
Yorke Peninsula has been dressed very consistently with super for many years. If, for 
instance, they had land that had carried crops for 20 years and the crop had been 
treated with a lewt. application of 36 per cent, super, it would mean that Iflie land 
had received 1 |on of super in that period. From that there would certainly be a 
big residua] amount of phosphate left. In the case of those farmers in straitened cir- 
cumstances, it would not be necessary to use super on old* land. Barley did not need 
a very fertile soil. If, on the other hand, they lhad to deal with land that had not 
been cultivated for a number of years, it would be preferable to give a light dr easing; 
of super, say, 451bs. to the acre. 
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[Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spafforu, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


100 Per Cent. Superphosphate. 

“How does 100 per cent, super compare with lower grades when freighted 120 miles 
on the railways?” (* 1 M. C. ’ ’ Yurgo). Reply — All superphosphates, i.e., all water- 
soluble phosphates on our market contain the same fertilising constituent, namely, 
phosphorus combined up as mono-calcic phosphate, and so are strictly comparable as to 
price and effectiveness. One ton of 100 per cent, superphosphate contains the equivalent 
<of 2,2401bs. tricalcic phosphate; 2.08 tons of 48 per cent, superphosphate contain the 
equivalent of . 2,2401bs. tricalcic phosphate ; 2.22 tons of 45 per cent, superphosphate 
(contain the equivalent of 2,2401bs. tricalcic phosphate. 

1 ton of 100 per cent, superphosphate, at £11 5s. = £11 5h. 

2.08 tons of 48 per cent, super, at £5 = £10 8s. 

2.22 tons of 45 per cent, super, at £5 15s. = £10 10s. lid. 

120 miles railway freight, 11s. 2d. per ton for superphosphate; tarpaulin, 2s. 8d. 


per truck. 

1 ton 100% 2.08 tons 48% 2.22 tons 45% 

superphosphate, superphosphate, superphosphate. 
£ £ £ 

Cost of manure 11 5 0 10 8 0 10 10 11 

Freight (120 miles) 0 112 13 3 149 

Tarpaulin 0 0 4 0 0 8 0 0 8 

Cost at siding £11 16 6 £11 11 11 £11 16 4 


These figures show that at railway sidings 120 miles from the place of manufacture, 
amounts of 100 per cent. -and 45 per cent, superphosphate, containing the same quan- 
tity of phosphate of lime, cost almost exactly the same figure, whereas 48 per cent, 
superphosphate is cheaper. There is, however, much less material to handle where 100 
per cent, superphosphate is being used; but, on the other hand, the distribution of 
the lower grade of superphosphate is always more regular than where smaller weights 
of higher grade are drilled in. 
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POULTRY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr, C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert.] 


Profits from Poultry. 

* ‘ What would he the approximate profit in a pear from 200 White Leghorn hens at 
the present prior of foodstuffs , calculating the price on the past year for infertile eggs! ’ r 
(Maitland Conference). Reply — The approximate profit from 200 White Leghorn hens 
depends on a number of circumstances, the principal of which arc — 

1. The period of hatching. 

2. The method of feeding. 

5. Whether good laying strain stock or not is kept. 

In dealing with the period of hatching, it is necessary for profitable egg production, 
that a percentage of winter egg production should be obtained when egg prices are at 
their highest. In order to do this, I recommend for the Peninsula districts White Leg- 
horns, hatched during August and September. 

The method of feeding to be recommended is: — Morning: Wet masli, composed of 
3 part bran, 2 parts pollard, lib. meat meal per 100 birds; in summer mouths 00 per 
cent, irreen feed, and 40 per cent, green feed in winter months. Crushed wheat can 
be substituted for the pollard. The average quantities to be fed per bird daily is bran 
^oz., pollard or crushed wheat loz. Wheat at midday and night at the rate of 2ozs. 
per bird per day. 

The class of stock is also an important factor. Some classes of stock will produce 
only 7 dozen or 8 dozen eggs per year, while others will produce 15 dozen to 10 
dozen per year. The size of the egg must also be considered. Some strains of poultry lay a 
large percentage of small eggs. The aim should be to select a strain that will average 
on the farm from 12 dozen to 15 dozen eggs per year of an average weight of 2ozs. 
per egg. 

Assuming that the above essentials have been closely followed, a flock of 200 White 
Leghorn hens laying an average of 12 £ dozen eggs per year would produce 2,500 dozen 
eggs per year. Basing the average net return to the producer of guaranteed now-laid 
infertile eggs at lOd. per dozen, the return for the 2,500 dozen would be £104 5s. 4d. 

Each bird would consume l^bush. of wheat per year, and basing wheat at 2s. per 
bushel on the farm, the feeding cost would be 5s. Add another Is. per bird for cost 
of greenfeed, meatmeal, shell grit, &c., making a total of 4s. per bird, or £40 per 
year foT 200 birds. The value of eggs produced by the 200 hens would be £104 
Sf. 4d., less £40 as cost of feeding, leaving a net return of £64 5s, 4d. to the 
producer. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


“E. E. E., 9 1 Narridp , has mare with evil smelling discharge from left nostril . There 
is no evidence of the mare having a cold . Reply — The trouble is due to either a piece 
of decayed bone in the back *of the nostrils, or to an infection of the sinuses of the 
head. The latter condition may arise as a sequel to a previously occurring cold, or be 
due to some teething trouble (such as a decayed tooth). The only treatment you can 
give is repeated inhalations of medicated steam. This may to some extent help to 
alleviate the condition, but a cure is only likely to result if you can have the animal 
surgically treated by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Secretary, Agricultural Bureau , Weavers, reports — (1) Heifer calf gone practically 
"blind. (2) Heifer with ulcers around top of teats. (3) Pigs very weak in legs . Replies 
— (1) During the last three years a number of similar reports have been received* The 
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cause is unknown, but thought to be due to the absence of certain substances (vitamins) 
in tho food supplied. There is no treatment which as yet has proved effective, but 
you may try administering once a day with the milk two tablespoonfuls of cod liver 
oil. (2) Clip the hair from adjoining skin, and after each milking apply a little of 
the following mixture with a camel hair brush, first drying the teats: — Take tincture 
•of iodine, Friars balsam, glycerine, equal parts. The condition is most probably caused 
by leaving the teats wet after milking. Concentrates should be fed at the rate of 
•Bibs, of concentrates mixed with chaff for every gallon of milk produced by the animal. 
(3) Apparently there is a lack of minerals in the feed mixture supplied, which latter 
is especially necessary in growing animals. In the milk give cod liver oil at the rate 
of a teaspoonful for each pig once daily and feed the grain crushed and dry. Mix 
with each lOOlbs. of crushed grain lib. of ground rock phosphate. If you have a plot 
of lucerne a small bundle once a day should be given. 

44 A. S . l\ t " Bowhill , report* — (1) Home with lumps on the shonldrr anil Loire. 
Replies — (1) Lump on shoulder. — This is due to the formation of what is termed a 
•“cold abscess , 99 which is slow in development and not accompanied by symptoms of 
acute pain or much heat. The treatment indicated is to hasten the “pointing” of the 
abscess by application of hot water to the part, twice a day and then opening at the 
lowest point with the point of a sharp penknife to allow evacuation of pus (matter) 
and to allow efficient drainage. Sometimes a blister is applied to the swelling with the 
same object of causing it to point, but heat in the form of hot foments is best. 
Owing to the thick wall which surrounds the abscess a complete cure can often only 
be obtained by a radical operation under chloroform, which would have to be carried 
out by a veterinary surgeon. (2) Lump on knee. — From description supplied, it wouTd 
appear that a fracture of some of the bones has occurred at some time, and in healing 
the main joint of the knee (hinge joint) has become knit. The only treatment is the 
application of a blister to front of the knee and rest. 

Secretary, Agricultural Bureau , Springton. reports a heifer with diarrhoea and 
swelling of cheeks. Reply — Swelling of the cheeks is indicative of debility which has 
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in the first place been caused by the diarrhoea. Treatment — Commence by giving the* 
animal the following dnench: — Raw linseed oil, 1 pint. Twenty-four hours later give 
the following mixture: — Prepared chalk, 4ozs. ; tincture opii, 5ozs. ; tincture catechu, 
5oz8. ; spirits of chloroform, 5oz. ; water, add 1 pint. Make mixture. Directions — Give* 
2 wineglassfuls three times a day in 1 pint of flour gruel. Keep the animal in a stall 
and feed on good quality chaff with a little pollard and crushed grain added. A sample* 
of the animal's manure will be examined if forwarded. 

fi J. B.,” Borneo , asks for treatment to keep flies off cows and horses. Reply— 
There is no application for this purpose that can be applied to the animal's skin with 
any lasting effects, and it is therefore necessary to re-apply these frequently at intervals. 
The following applications are stated to be as effective as any: — (a) , 1 part fresh 
Laurel oil, 10 parts linseed oil. (b) X part fresh Laurel oil, 4 parts diluted spirits,, 
5 parts olive oil. 

“K. M.,” Mount Gambier , asks what action mustard fias when incorporated wi4h 
drenches for sheep worms. Reply — The administration of mustard along with copper 
sulphate to sheep for internal parasites is recommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture, New South Wales, on the grounds that the stimulant and carminative pro- 
perties of the mustard offsets certain astringent and antiferment properties of the 
copper sulphate solution on the alimentary canal. Experimental evidence indicates that 
the mustard itself has little or no specific fiction as a vermifuge. 

Secretary, Agricultural Bureau , Brentwood, reports death of ewes in good condition 
and carrying twin lambs , unable to stand for two days prior to death. No other 
symptoms in evidence. Reply — The mortality is due to a condition known as “Toxaemia 
of pregnancy" wfhich only affects ewes in good condition and during the last, five weeks 
of pregnancy. The malady is always associated with good condition and lack of 
exercise. No medicine has proved successful as a curative agent, though the adminis- 
tration of treacle or molasses (two tablespoonfuls in a cup of water) may be tried. 
The condition may be prevented by keeping pregnant ewes in just good store condition 
and making them exercise. This can be done readily by placing them in a paddock 
containing not too much grass, &c., so that they have to exercise to get a bellyful. If 
feed is plentiful in paddocks, put them on to the fallow or exercise them daily. Any 
hand feeding should be kept over until after they have dropped their lambs. 

“,7. M. C.,” Waikerie, reports horse with swollen penis. Reply — Draw penis out 
from sheath and wash thoroughly with hot water and soap. Clean up sores. Dry area 
and apply carbolised vaseline over penis and sheath. Dress sores daily with the 
vaseline. If no improvement, syringe sheath out daily with a 2 per cent, solution of 
zinc sulphate. 

“V. E. W.,' 9 Millendilla , has horse listless , dull, and falling away in condition. Reply 
— Try the following treatment: — Give this drench — Raw linseed oil, 1£ pints; spirits of 
aromatic ammonia, loz. ; spirits of nitrous aether, loz. The following day commence 
giving Fowler’s solution of arsenic twice a day for 14 days, the dose being 1 tablespoon- 
ful in a little chaff and bran, or direct into the mouth. The amount of solution required 
for the course of treatment is a lib. bottle. Report progress at the end of treatment. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Bendelsham , reports — (1) Horse continually 
trying to pass water t and turns head around towards stomach. (2) Cow with ** tucked 
up” appearance and hunched back, falling away in condition. Reply — (1) The horse 
has sub-ajeute colic, and the following treatment is suggested: — A drench of raw linseed 
oil, 1£ pints; turpentine, 4 tablespoonfuls. Enemas of warm soapy water every three 
hours. Further, give a teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica three times daily (to give — 
mix with treacle and smear on the tongue). (2) The following treatment is advised — 
give the following drench: — -Epsom salts, lilbs. ; ginger, 4 tablespoonfuls; treacle, 

1 cupful; warm water, 2 pints. Subsequently give a teaspoouful of powdered nux 
vomica night and morning (as above) for 10 days. Further, feed on good quality 
chaff and bran, and give lib. of linseed meal daily. Give green feed, if available, and 
also a handful of sterilised sweet ground bone meal mixed in the damped feed three 
times weekly. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE. 


[By R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and S. B. Opie, Field Officer.] 


The area under tobacco in Australia has fluctuated very considerably during the 75 
years in which this crop has been cultivated. During the Civil War in America, when 
leaf imports into the Commonwealth were greatly restricted, the area under crop 
rapidly increased, and in 1888-89 almost 7,000 acres were devoted -to tobacco. However, 
this condition has not been maintained, and of recent years the area planted has varied 
from one to three thousand a-cres. The reason for this decline is that the public taste 
has changed from the heavier smoking tobaccos to the light smoking type suitable for 
cigarettes and mild smoking pipe tobaccos. In order to meet this demand, manufac- 
turers have had to secure light leaf and discourage the production of dark, air-cured 
leaf which hitherto was in demand. Accordingly, in 1919 an ultimatum was issued to 
the growers by manufacturers intimating that they were no longer prepared to pur- 
chase unlimited quantities of this class of tobacco. They recommended growers to aim 
at the production of light, fme-textured leaf, and to cure the leaf under controlled 
temperature in proper barns erected for the purpose. 

From that time the whole character of the industry in Australia changed, and to-day 
it is essential that light colored, mild smoking flue-cured tobacco must be produced 
in order to become saleable. That there is ample room for expansion in this industry 
provided that quality leaf is secured is indicated by the following figures showing the 
production and consumption of tobacco in Australia for the year 1928.-29. In this 
year the tobacco imported into the Comm on w^eatli amounted to 23,072,6911bs., whilst 
that produced totalled only 1,808,1 601bs. The relative figures for other seasons are 
practically the same, showing that Australia only produces from 8 to 10 per cent of 
its requirements for tobacco. There is little doubt that Australian leaf possesses 
-characteristic flavors and aromas, but it can be confidently claimed that these are not 
-objectionable. Certainly they are not acceptable to every smoker, but no more so than 
various brands of imported tobaccos. It is therefore a matter of individual taste. 
Other tilings being equal, the average smoker will not be dictated to as regards taste. 

However, price is the most important factor in determining the popularity of a 
tobacco, and the position to-day is that Australian tobacco possesses an advantage 
over imported tobaccos in this respect. Further, within recent months the financial 
position has compelled smokers to economise and adopt brands containing locally grown 
leaf. In the majority of cases they have quickly acquired a liking for the charac- 
teristic flavors of this leaf and an appreciation of the quality. This augurs well for 
the future, and there is every reason to anticipate rapid and successful development of 
the tobacco industry in Australia. 

History of the Crop in South Australia. 

Many of the older residents can recall the cultivation of tobacco by Chinese some oO 
to 40 years ago, but it was not until about 1920 that the production of bright tobacco 
was attempted in this State. Following a visit from Mr. Temple A. J Smith, Tobacco 
Expert in Victoria, who expressed the opinion that certain districts should be able to 
produce leaf of the necessary quality, a number of experimental plots were planted 
during the season 1920-21. These plots extended from Williamstown to Ashbourne 
in the Adelaide Hills, and also in the Inman Valley. The results obtained were rather 
encouraging, the best crop being that raised by Mr. W. E. Daddow at Mount Barker. 
The yields and prices secured aroused interest in the possibilities of tobacco in this 
State, and in succeeding years other landowners took up the cultivation of the crop. 
However, the expansion has not been rapid, because of the high values obtained for 
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other forms of agricultural produce, the necessity for experience in handling the crap, 
the need for special curing barns, and the irregularity of our summer rainfall. How- 
e\er, consequent upon the fall in price of other agricultural products, the possibilitiea 
of tobacco growing is commanding attention at the present time, and larger areas will 
be planted in future years. 

The following table indicates the area of tobacco planted in South Australia since 
3920 ; — 


Year. Area. 

Acres. 

1920 21 1 

1921- 22 1 

1922- 23 1 

1923- 24 10 

1924- 25 36 

1925- 26 IT 

1926- 27 £7 

3927-28 37 

1928-29 14 

3929-30 37 

1930-31 80 (estimated) 



drop of Tobacco. 

Prospects of the Crop in South Australia. 

In the succeeding pages the requirements for successful tobacco cultivation are 
indicated. 

It would appear that there are considerable areas in this State which answer the 
natural requirements, the only doubt being whether we have a sufficiently regular and 
adequate summer rainfall. However, in many localities this disadvantage can be over- 
come by the provision of irrigation water, thus ensuring regular crops independently of 
the rainfall recorded. Given intelligent application of the principles governing the pro- 
duction of light flue-cured tobacco, followed by the improvement in methods which wiH 
be gained as the result of added experience, it can be confidently predicted that tobacco 
culture will become an important and profitable crop in South Australia. 

Emphasis must be placed on the fact that every prospective grower must be prepared 
to give full attention to the crop if maximum prices and good quality leaf are expected.. 
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Natural Requirements for the Production of Bright, Flue-cured Leaf. 

Soils . — The character of the soil has the greatest influence on the production of the 
lighter and brighter types of tobacco. It is generally accepted that if this class of leaf 
is to be secured, rich soil must be discarded in favor of light, sandy soil. 

Tobacco will grow on a great variety of soils, but as the grower must supply the 
manufacturer with the type of leaf required by the consumer, it follows that as the 
demand to*day is for a light smoking tobacco, the producer must plant his crop on land 
of such character as to yield leaf of the necessary quality. Soils which are very 
retentive of moisture or in a high state of fertility, tend to produce dark, heavy leaf 
of comparatively high nicotine content. Such leaf is not required by the manufacturer. 
The soil suited for the production of bright tobacco is of a sandy nature, naturally well 
drained and overlying a good subsoil, preferably yellowish in color. 

To counteract the effect of water-logging after heavy nain, the sand should b*i fairly 
deep, a depth of approximately one foot being desirable. 

Typical tobacco soils of South Australia were examined by Mr. E. P, Bainbridge, 
Assistant, Australian Tobacco Investigation. His description and mechanical analyses 
of the land at that time under crop were as follows: — 

“The soil used for tobacco is apparently derived from a fine grained ferruginous 
sandstone. The country is hilly, and the land used mainly is on the gentler slopes and 
in the valleys. The soil is mainly a very fine sandy loam, light grey or white in color, 
and 9in. to 18in. deep overlying a yellow or red sandy day. In places there is a large 
amount of ironstone and quartz concretions in the soil. Sometimes these appear on the 
surface, but often they are in a definite layer in the soil. The clay is free or almost 
free from them . 99 

Mount Barker. Macclesfield . 


Depth of Sample : — 0-8" 8-12* 12-27" 0-9" 9-18" 18-27" 

Reaction pH 5-8 6-7 6 0 4-9 6-2 6-6 

Fine gravel 10 6*3 0-6 01 

Coarse sand 6-7 7*0 1-2 12 0 7*8 10*7 

Fine sand 67*9 63*7 1 1-2 5&*8 42*1 42*6 

Silt 116 12*8 31 16-6 101 10*2 

Fine silt 5 0 4-2 7*9 7*9 4*7 5*2 

Clay 2-2 2-7 59-2 4*2 28*2 24*7 

Loss on acid treatment ... 0*5 0*5 1*2 0*5 0*5 0*4 

Loss on ignition 24 1*7 10*3 2 4 4 4 3*9 

Moisture 0*5 0*5 6*3 0*6 2*6 2*3 


Situation . — As a rule the higher and moister areas provide the best conditions for 
ripening leaf, whilst the dryer districts, even when the plants are adequately supplied 
with irrigation water, do not tend to produce leaf of the same quality or aroma. 

In the view of some, sea air has an injurious effect on flavor, and it is sometimes 
advocated that tobacco should not be grown in close proximity to the sea. On the other 
hand, in some countries of the world first, class leaf is produced when grown close to the 
waters* edge. It would appear, therefore, that whilst sea. air may have a bad influence 
on flavor, it is not likely to be a serious objection except perhaps where- the arrange- 
ment of hills or cliffs subject the crop 1o frequent salt-laden winds. 

Climate . — Climate is the factor affecting the flavor of tobacco leaf. For best results 
the crop should grow regularly and fairly quickly. Any check in development, such as 
may be caused by a comparatively long, dr) period, or by cool weather, will tend to affect 
quality. Whilst tobacco thrives under moist soil conditions, it quickly suffers in the 
presence of excess water. If we could l>e sure of regular precipitations there are a 
number of areas in this State with sufficient rainfall for the cultivation of tobacco. 
However, experience has shown that mins during the growing period of the crop: that 
is to say, during the summer months of the year, are often received in heavy falls, with 
a space of some weeks intervening between one soaking and the next. Such distribution 
is not in favor of quality leaf, and we must face the fact that for regular yields and the 
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production of light, bright tobacco, a supply of irrigation water would be of very 
great assistance. Any new grower should endeavor to commence operations in areas 
where irrigation could be applied if the necessity arose. In a general wiay, it may be 
said that any district receiving an average fall of from 40 points to 50 points per week 
during the growing period of the crop offers possibilities for tobacco cultivation. This 
amount, however, is considerably less than that obtaining in other tobacco producing 
countries, where it approaches an average of approximately one inch per week. 


At Mount Barker the mean summer rainfall recorded over the past 69 years is as 
follows: — 


October 

281 

points 

November 

156 

( t 

December 

132 

i t 

January 

.... 102 

t i 

February 

94 

< t 

Total 

765 

i i 



Tobsoco Plant Showing Typical Leaf Growth. 


With regular distribution this may be regarded as a very satisfactory rainfall for 
tobacco, and the prospects of successful cultivation without having to resort to irrigation 
will vary according to whether that recorded for any season is above or below the figures 
quoted. In the same way those districts enjoying a higher rainfall than Mount Barker 
possess an advantage in this respect. However, as has been pointed out, our difficulty 
is the irregularity of distribution rather than the lack of total quantity. This renders 
means to irrigate an insurance against comparative failure. 
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Frosts are liable to cause considerable damage, more particularly early autumn frosts 
before the loaf has been harvested. Tobacco is more resistant to attack than such crops 
as potatoes, maize, or tomatoes, and is rarely seriously affected by late spring frosts. 
However, low temperatures experienced during February, March, or early April may ruin 
matured leaves. It follows, therefore, that districts and fields must be chosen which are 
reasonably free from frosts in late summer or early autumn. 

It is easy to realise that tobacco leaves may be considerably damaged by the action 
of wind. A sheltered position should always be sought, and if this is not possible, wind- 
breaks should be provide d by planting rows of maize at right angles to the direction of 
the prevailing wind or the erection of brush fences. 

Description of the Plant. 

In tropical countries the tobacco plant is a perennial, but in the more temperate 
parts of the world many plants are killed by frost and the cold wet weather of winter, 
with the result that it usually becomes an annual so far as commercial leaf production 
is concerned. 

The species commonly grown is Nicotiana tabacum. This type grows from 2ft. to Oft. 
in height, with spreading leaves varying in shape from ovate to lanceolate according to 
the variety. The leaves are arranged spirally round the central stem, the distance apart 
on the stalk varying considerably, but usually about 2in. The flowers are held in 
clusters, the corollas being belbshapcd, about 2in. long, and reddish to pinkish-white in 
color. Another species introduced into South Australia for trial is Nicotiana rustica. 
It is a hardy type, with ovate leaves on long stems, and with greenish -yellow flowers. 
The Turkish tobacco is probably of this species. However, it does not appear likely 
to prove of commercial value in Australia. 

Varieties. 

Botanieally the varieties being grown in Australia belong to the species Nicotuma 
tabacum. They may be divided into two types, namely, Broad leafed Virginian and 
Burley. Both of these are suitable for the manufacture of light plug and cigarette 
tobacco. The Virginian type is the more popular. It suits the majority of our tobacco 
soils, and is fairly hardy. It is usually flue-cured. 

The Burley type when grown in other parts of the world is largely air-cured. It is 
used for the production of characteristic brands of tobacco such as Temple Bar, Edge- 
worth, &c. It possesses the advantage of producing good colored leaf even w’hen grown 
on heavy and more fertile soils. Whilst not largely growm as yet, it appears to us to 
he a valuable type for many of our South Australian soils, and one which every grower 
should test on his class of tobacco land. 

Amongst the best Virginian varieties art : — 

Warns . — Probably the most widely grown in this State, and suited to the lighter 
soils. 

White Stem Orinoco.) Good varieties which yield bright, fine quality leaf when 

Little Orinoco. I grown on medium to light class land. 

Hickory Prior . — A good quality tobacco for soils slightly heavier in type. 

Numerous other varieties have been tested, and the following may be listed as being 
satisfactory : — Adcock, Broad Leaf Gooch, Big Orinoco, Cash, Conqueror, Dungowan, 

Gold Leaf, Hester, Jamaica, Lacks, Long Leaf Gooch, Spotted Gum, Yellow’ Orinoco, 

Yellow Prior, 

Burley tobaccos of promise are: — Judy’s Pride, Standing Resistant, Station Stand Up, 
Vimond Kelly, and Kelly. 

These varieties arc suited to the richer soils or land containing more clay than that 
recommended for Virginian tobaccos. They color up well in the field, but are rather 
susceptible to disease and insect attack. 
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Within recent years the Department has introduced a number of varieties from the 
more temjxjrate countries of the world, in the hope of obtaining a type better suited 
to local climatic conditions. These have not been tested foT sufficient length of time 
to be able to make a definite statement regarding their value, but a limited number show 
promise of yielding good quality leaf. 

Position of Tobacco in Rotation. 

Tobacco is not a particularly exhausting crop, and provided it is adequately manured, 
may be continuously grown on the same piece of land until disease, pests, or fouling 
renders a change of crop necessary. Continuous cropping is largely adopted in some 
countries, but is not to be recommended for our conditions. At times a second or even 
a third crop may be removed from the same piece of land in successive seasons, without 
danger, but if possible a rotation should always be planned. 

Tobacco does not follow' potatoes with advantage, because this crop tends to deplete 
the land of potash, an important plant food for tobacco. It should preferably be pre- 
ceded by a leguminous crop in order that the soil be well supplied w f itli humus, but in 
such ease it is essential that all organic matter be ploughed under several weeks before 
planting, and so become thoroughly decomposed. 

In our Adelaide Hills districts it is recommended that the tobacco croD should be 
followed by Subterranean clover and left down to pasture for at least one Beason. 



Departmental Experimental Area, Mount Barker. 

Pkepahation of tiik Field. 

Tobacco does not thrive in a sour soil, and therefore the field selected should pre- 
ferably have been cleared and under cultivation for some time. 

If new land recently reclaimed from timbered conditions is to be utilised, it should 
be prepared some months before planting in order to allow the soil to sweeten. If 
possible, however, new land should carry some other class of crop before being planted 
with tobacco. Tobacco is a summer-growing crop, and as our summer rainfall is limited 
and irregular, it follows that every endeavor should be made to place the soil in such 
condition that it will absorb and retain the maximum amount of winter rainfall. 

V 

If there is little danger of the land washing, it should be ploughed on a fairly deep 
furrow, in late autumn or early winter. In many districts, however, this is not advis- 
able, and ploughing must be postponed until early spring. The first ploughing should 
be relatively deep, Sin, to 9in., followed by a second shallower working later in the 
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season, and sometimes a third shortly before planting. According to the soil require- 
ments the land should be cultivated, rolled, and harrowed, so that moisture is retained 
and weeds kept in check. At transplanting, the surface should be in a fine, free 
condition, and the under layers well compacted. 

Manures and Manuring. 

Tobacco needs to be liberally but judiciously fertilised, as excess food, particularly 
nitrogenous, affects the quality of the leaf. The manurial requirements of tobacco can 
be indicated in a general way, but the actual amounts which it is economic to apply 
can only be determined by field experiment, and will vary within fairly wide limits. The 
most important plant foods are nitrogen, phospflioric acid, and potash. Lime may be 
included as an important soil amendment, as tobacco does not make good growth in 
sour soils. An application of this material is necessary to improve such lands. On 
the other hand, fertilisers containing chlorine are to be avoided, as according to the 
majority of experiments this substance affects the burning quality of the leaf. Most 
local soils are well stocked with available nitrogen, fairly well supplied with potash, but 
markedly deficient in phosphoric acid. However, tobacco needs abundant supplies of 
readily available foodstuffs, and therefore, notwithstanding the presence of nitrogen and 
potash, most tobacco manures include limited quantities of these two substances. 
Phosphoric acid, apart from its action as a plant food, encourages root development, 
thus rendering the plants more drought resistant. It hastens maturity, which allows the 
crop to ripen in good weather and yield good coloured leaf. Nitrogen is a relatively 
dangerous fertiliser for tobacco, since when present in excess it delays ripening, causes 
dark green fleshy leaves, which cure out to dark colored, coarse -textured tobacco of 
high nicotine content. Potash improves the texture of the leaf and promotes good 
burning qualities. Muriate of potash or kainit should not be utilised, because of the 
chlorine they contain. Lime is necessary for sour or acid land. When used in the form 
of air-slaked lime or crushed limestone, a dressing of at least 1 ton to the acre is 
required. This quantity should be spread over the surface of the ploughed land and 
harrowed in. 

The fertilisers phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash are available from manufac- 
turers in the form of a complete fertiliser. The percentages of each will vary according 
to the purpose for which it is intended, and for tobacco the combination may include: — 
8 to 12 per cent, phosphoric acid 
3 to 6 per cent, nitrogen 
2 to 6 per cent, potash. 

The phosphoric acid is usually present as superphosphate, the nitrogen as uitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, or dried blood, and potash as sulphate of potash. 

A complete fertiliser on the market in this State, and recommended for use in appli- 
cations of from 7cwts. to lOcwts. per acre, lias the following analysis: — 

8 per cent, phosphoric acid (17 A per cent, water soluble phosphate) 

2 per cent, nitrogen 
5 per cent, potash. 

Application of Fertiliser. 

Comparatively heavy dressings of manure must be given to tobacco to lmve appre- 
ciable effect. The methods of application vary. The fertiliser may be broadcast or 
drilled over the area shortly before planting; applied at the same time as the young 
plants by means of the transplanting machine, or spread around the base of each 
seedling. A combination of these methods is recommended, namely, about two-thirds 
of the manure to be drilled or broadcast immediately after the lust ploughing. About 
half the balance applied at planting time, either by hand or machine, and the balance 
to which additional nitrogenous manure has been added spread around the seedlings 
about two to three weeks after planting. This last fertilisation is usually at the rate 
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of }oz. to loz. of manure per plant. If a planting machine is not available for dis- 
tributing the fertiliser with the plants, a drill may be utilised by Rowing the manure 
through two hoes only and blocking the intervening space of three to four hoes between 
each pair. The optimum manurial dressing will need to be ascertained by experiment. 
On the average, lOcwt. of superphosphate if used alone, or about 8cwt. of complete fer- 
tiliser per acre will not prove excessive. 

SEEDBEDS. 

Tobacco seed is extremely small, and it is therefore necessary to raise the seedlings 
in nursery beds, and later transplant in the field. The raising of the tobacco plants 
is one of the most important operations in the cultivation of this crop, and for this 
reason is given in some detail. It is easy to realise that at transplanting time the 
grower must have available an ample supply of strong, healthy seedlings if his young 
crop is to secure an even and vigorous start. The establishing of a field of tobacco 
under bur climatic conditions is one of the most difficult operations, and success is 
largely dependent upon the class of seedlings planted. 

Site. 

An area of good quality soil should be selected for the seedbed, and of such physical 
nature as to allow for rapid drainage of surplus water. In this connection the placing 
of the seedbed on gently sloping land is an advantage. The position should be con- 
veniently situated, as the beds must have regular attention. At times as many as 
three to four waterings are necessary daily. Arrange the beds so that they receive the 
maximum amount of sunlight, particularly regarding that of the early morning. Do 
not place them near large trees, whose Toots will deprive the young plants of food 
and water. Shelter also is of advantage, and if a naturally protected area is not 
available, a brush fence built around the beds will be welt worth the time and trouble 
incurred in erection. 


Preparation. 

Having chosen the site, clear the surface of all rubbish, and thoroughly dig the 
whole area, including pathways. This digging should be done in, autumn or early 
winter. The seedbed needs to be placed in a high state of fertility, since the young 
germinating plants quickly exhaust the food stored up in the minute tobacco seeds and 
are then dependent upon the food supplies which the tiny rootlets are able to extract 
from the soil. For this reason a heavy application, 30 to 40 tons per acre of well 
rotted farmyard manure should be dug under. Throughout the winter the land should 
be kept in a good state of tilth, and all weeds destroyed. In August or early September 
the nursery may be formed by marking off the area into beds and pathways. The 
beds should be comparatively narrow, about 3ft., so as to facilitate weeding, &c. The 
pathways may be of any convenient width, but it is a mistake to make them too 
narrow. The same width as the beds is not excessive. The surface soil from the path- 
ways is removed and thrown on to the adjoining beds, thus raising the level by several 
inches. This assists drainage, and allows for healthier plants if wet weather should be 
experienced. The surface of the beds should be well worked down to a fine tilth. 

Sterilising. 

In order to destroy disease spores, injurious peats, and weed seeds which may be 
present, it is customary to sterilise the surface soil of the seedbeds by burning, fumi- 
gating, or steaming. This is a common practice with nurserymen, where special 
apparatus is utilised for treating seedbed soil. With the tobacco grower, however, 
these falicities are rarely available, and he is usually compelled to adopt the practice 
of burning in a comparatively rough, but economical manner. This treatment of the 
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seedbed is not absolutely essential, but it is well worth the trouble involved in ren- 
dering the soil free from weeds, &c. When sterilising by burning, the operation is 
carried out shortly before the sowing of the beds. Timbers of about 2in. to 3in. in 
diameter are placed across the bed about 2ft. apart. These keep the fire directly off 

the soil and allow for better burning. Upon the timber, brushwood is piled to a 

height of 3ft. to 4ft., thus providing sufficient fuel for a good lire to burn for about 
half an hour. The fire is lit on the leeward side to allow for a steady bum and 

good sterilisation of the surface soil to a depth of from 3 in. to 4in. The charred and 

unbumed timber is raked off, and on the ashes* a light dressing of well rotted farm- 
yard manure free from weed seeds is spread. The seedbed is then well raked to a depth 
of about 2in. as a final preparation before sowing. If good farmyard manure is not 
available, equal weights of bonedust and blood manure should be added at the rate of 
about 3cwts. per acre respectively. Formalin is utilised for sterilisation by fumi- 
gation. A 2 per cent, solution is applied by means of a watering can at the rate of 
half a gallon per square foot. Immediately after treatment, bagB or other covers 
must be placed over the surface to hold the fumes in the soil. The operation may be 
carried out in autumn or shortly before seeding. The latter is to be preferred, but 
care must be taken to see that at least a fortnight elapses between treatment and 



Tobacco Seedbeds at Penola. 

sowing, as otherwise a poor germination is likely to result. Formalin treatment of the 
seedbed is recommended for the prevention of fungoid diseases. 

Steam sterilising is popular in some countries, as the bed may be sown immediately 
after treatment. Special apparatus is necessary, by which steam is forced under an 
iron cover about Gin, in depth, placed on the surface of the soil. The steam is 
applied at definite pressure and maintained for a certain length of time, when in 
most soils it will have penetrated to a depth of about 6in. The beds arc then seeded 
without further tillage. 

Before co mm encing sowing, the seedbeds should be boarded round with timber, 
preferably about 1ft. in height, on which the protective coverings will be placed. The 
area of seedbed required will need to be determined. In this connection, provision 
&ould be made for twice, or even three times, the area necessary to supply seedlings 
for a single planting. The young plants must be in the correct stage of development 
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at transplanting time. Transplanting may extend over several weeks because of 
unseasonable or other causes, and if only one seeding is made the late-sown plants are 
too old for best results. Therefore, three seedings each sufficiently large to supply 
plants for the whole field is strongly recommended. Each should be spaced at intervals 
of 12 to 14 days, so that good plants will be available over a period of six to seven 
weeks. This allows for good selection for filling misses, and is a safeguard against 
such accidents as frosts or disease wiping out the earlier sowings. 

In the Adelaide Hills, September irf the usual seeding month, the first sowings taking 
place in late August, and late sowings towards the end of September or early October. 
Occasionally even later sowings may prove satisfactory, but are not advisable. 

Tobacco seed is extremely small, and approximately 1,000,000 would be required to 
weigh 3ozs. However, their fertility is low and only 00 to 70 per cent, are capable 
of germinating. With satisfactory seedbeds, loz. will provide sufficient seedlings for 
about seven acres of land. An area of 100 square feet of seedbed is required per 
acre of land intended for planting. This necessitates one-seventh of an ounce, or one 
teaspoon ful of tobacco seed. When seeded at this rate, the plants are well spaced and 



Glase-oovered Tobacco Seedbeds. 

strong seedlings provided, whereas thicker seeding causes much additional work in 
thinning out, if weak, spindly plants are to be avoided. In sowing, the seed is mixed 
with a liberal quantity of some medium, such as ashes, pollard, sand, &c., so that the 
small quantity required may be spread evenly over the surface. In order to ensure 
regular distribution, the mixture for any given area should be halved, and one portion 
sprinkled over the seedbed travelling up and down. The remaining portion should then 
be spread with the sowing direction moving at right angles to the first. Under this 
method two sowings are made over the same area and a more even seeding secured. 
Only very shallow burial is required, and raking should be avoided. Patting with a 
fiat board will press the seed into the ground to a sufficient depth. Deep covering is 
a frequent cause of unsatisfactory germination. The bed should be watered lightly, 
using a fine spray nozzle and keeping the soil moist, but not too wet. Careful attention 
Is essential at this stage, and in warm weather light waterings may be necessary three 
to four times each day. With favorable temperatures, germination will occur in a 
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few days, but under cold conditions may take as long as six weeks. The minute plant 
and tiny rootlets are buried just under the surface soil, and therefore if this is allowed 
to become dry, the young plant will die, whilst on the other hand, excess water leads 
to drowning. 

Coverings. 

The coverings should be placed over the seedbeds immediately after the tobacco is 
sown. These are necessary to protect the beds from frosts, rough weather, and to a 
certain extent from insect pests. They provide for mor© uniform temperatures And 
create a warm condition conducive to rapid growth of plants. A number of materials 
are used for protective coverings, such as glass, hessian, cloths, boughs, &c., which by 
means of the supports surrounding the beds provide a cover held about 9in. to 12in. 
high above the surface of the soil. Glass frames offer certain advantages in that they 
protect the beds from heavy rains, maintain warm temperatures, and hasten plant 
development, with the result that seedlings raised under them are ready for trans- 
planting from one to two weeks earlier than when grown under other covers. On the 
other hand, they are expensive and need removing or sliding along for watering of the 
beds. Hessian is quite a satisfactory covering. The side protection is the same as 



Cloth -covered Tobaooo Seedbeds. 

for glass, with two or three wires rim lengthwise along the beds to support the hessian. 
Cloth consisting of waterproofed calico is also used to a limited extent. The water- 
proofing is done by treating in a soap bath (lib. to lgall.) and then in a solution erf 
alum (lib, to lgall.). The calico is allowed to remain in the soap solution for about 
half an hour, wrung out, then soaked in the alum solution, and rinsed in clean water. 
The material becomes quite waterproof, is tacked to frames, and is a very suitable 
covering. Boughs are spread over wire-netting suspended above the beds, whilst 
occasionally wattle sticks are placed thickly side by side about 1ft. above the surface 
soil. The hessian, boughs, and stick covers do not protect the beds from heavy rain, 
which may saturate the soil and cause very slow plant growth. Other forms which 
will keep off the rain prevents this soil coldness and usually produce earlier plants. 
On the other hand, with glass and fabric coverings, care is necessary to see that the 
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beds receive .proper ventilation. During hot days lack of ventilation may result im the 
scalding of the plants. To overcome this danger, the frames should bo gradually 
raised as required, increasing the space as the weather becomes wanner. 

Seedlings. 

The beds should be kept well weeded, and, if necessary, the young plants thinned out 
to about 70 or 80 to the square foot. If they are not making satisfactory headway, 
it may be necessary to force tliem along by applications of liquid manure. However, 
the effect of such applications should be carefully noted, as they may tend to bum the 
delicate foliage. For this reason, liquid manure should not be applied until the plants* 
have made their fourth leaf. A suitable liquid may be made up by dissolving lib. 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia in lOgalls. of water. This quantity is suf- 
ficient for 100 square yards of seedbed. After applications it is advisable to water the 
beds, so as to wash the manure from the leaves, and thus reduce the danger of burning. A 
second treatment may be necessary, but at least a fortnight should elapse between one 
application and the next. Liquid manure may also be obtained by about half filling 
a barrel with cow dung and then filling with water. The mixture is stirred at intervals, 
and let stand for a week. When applying, it is diluted to a strength of lgall. to* 
4galls. of water, and used at the rate of from 2 quarts to 3 quarts per square yardl 



Hafdeninf off Totaooo Hants. 

The plants may be ready for transplanting in about seven to eight weeks after ger- 
mination, but with more open beds and lower temperatures a much longer period is: 
required. When the plants are about 4in. to 5in. in length they are ready for setting 
out in the field. If smaller, they are more delicate and do not establish themselves 
so readily, whilst old seedlings make poor plants, tending to run to flower whilst stilF 
quite small. It is obvious that the seedlings should not be removed from the pro- 
tected seedbeds to the open fleld without preparation. 

This preparation is termed hardening off, and consists of forcing the young plants' 
to become accustomed to more severe conditions, so that the shock of transplanting is-, 
not felt to the same extent. When the plants are well established in the seedbed, the 
watering is limited and only applied when the leaves show signs of wilting. About a 
fortnight before transplanting is anticipated, the covers are removed, commencing 
with removal for a few hours, and gradually extending the time until they may be* 
left off altogether. In this way the plants are gradually exposed to open air con- 
ditions and do not suffer the same setback as would be the case if set out in the fleld 
Without being hardened off. 


(To be continued.) 
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DRYING STONE FRUITS. 

[A paper read by Mr, A . Rogers at a meeting of the Clare Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau.] 

The question of preparing stone fruits for drying presents many difficulties to Laying 
down hard and fast rules. For instance, fruit grown under dry conditions needs some- 
what different treatment to that which has developed under ideal conditions. First in 
order, and perhaps the most important, is the apricot. Excellent fruit can be spoilt by 
careless handling, whereas very ordinary fruit can be brought up to a good marketable 
article with scientific methods. Allowing that we have well-grown apricots to start on, 
the first question is, “In what stage of ripeness should they be picked 1 99 The term 
“eating ripe f 9 is generally used, but that permits a deal of variation, from practically 
green, to mushy ripe, according to taste. The apricot should be left on the tree so 
long as it can be handled without crushing in the containers. If petrol tins are used, 
I prefer to open on the sides; it gives a greater surface and does not damage the fruit 
so readily. Different methods of splitting the fruit in question can be used, but moot 
in favor is the passing of a sharp knife around the sutural line, being careful that the 
whole of the flesh is cut — not torn — in the operation. The even cut prevents the loss 
•of syrup during sulphuring, and adds to appearance. The fruit should be opened and 
transferred to the sulphur box as quickly as possible. Where practicable, overripe fruit 
should be discarded or sulphured separately. Overripe fruit absorbs sulphur-dioxide 
more readily than firm, and if sulphured together, gives an unsatisfactory product. 
Unripe fruit that may have been accidentally picked may be improved by stacking on trays 
for a day or so, but this will not make a top-grade product. It is recommended that 
fruit should be stacked from the bottom upwards in the order in which it is cut. 
Freshly cut fruit absorbs sulphur-dioxide more Teadily than that opened some time 
prior to sulphuring. This arrangement of stacking allows the driest fruit to be in con- 
tact with the maximum density of warm sulphur fumes, thus tending to uniform sul- 
phuring results. While this might be good, I would rather depend on spraying the fruit 
with clean water. On a hot drying day I spray each tray of fruit as it goes into the 
stack, giving the first, pitted the heaviest spraying. I also spray the stack when com- 
pleted, as well as the ground around, to create a humid atmosphere. Lower the hood 
immediately and fill around the bottom with damp sand. If possible, trays with a 
smooth surface should be used in order not to mar the surface of the fruit. If anything 
special is required, dry on glass. Trays should bo hosed before fruit is placed thereon. 


WR ARE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, fe. 

Send Samples to — 

F. W. HANCOCK A Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

ORAXBROOK CHAMBERS, BEHTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE, 
nuraon o. au-au. 
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Type of Sulphur Chamber. 

Many types of sulphur chambers are in use, but most in favor is the movable hood. 
They hold an advantage, in that the large sulphur-house takes so long to fill, and if not 
full, makes the sulphuring more difficult to gauge. Any number of hoods can be used, 
and they are not very expensive to build. The hood X have in use has an air space of 
70 cubic feet, taking 17 5ft. x 2ft. trays, carrying 3$cwts. of split fruit. For the 
frame, 1 used 3in. x l|in. orcgon (joiner’s) and covered these with pressed paper. 1 
have had this in use four seasons, and find it stands the sulphur fumes very well. It 
makes a hood practically airtight and no vent hole is needed with the method of 
sulphuring I employ. 

Preparing Sulphur for Burning. 

The method often followed is to place coals of fire in a pan, and throw on a given 
quantity of sulphur. 

Sulphuring Apricots . — The regulations in force here and in England regarding the 
amount of sulphur-dioxide permitted in dried fruit, makes it necessary to keep it below 
14 grains per pound and still provide a marketable product and of good color. The 
accepted quantity of sulphur is from Gibs, to 81bs. per ton of pitted fruit, but the 
weather conditions make a little difference. On a cold, windy day a little more sulphur 
is needed than on a hot sultry day. That difference, however, is usually corrected by 
the length of exposure. For sulphuring I have a pit immediately under the trays about 
18ins. deep with a channel leading to the outside of the sulphur box, and covered, 
forming a trap door for convenience in attending to the sulphur-pan. I use l^lbs. 
of prepared sulphur to 3£cwts. of pitted fruit, putting in half when closing down, and 
the remainder two hours later. 

Period of Exposure. 

Under average summer day temperatures four to six hours should be sufficient to 
preserve the color without over-sulphuring. On very hot days, four hours would be 
long enough. The practice of leaving the fruit in the sulphur chamber over night is 
not advocated. It may result in over-sulphuring. Also, if left in over night you may 
find that the syrup (with which the cups are partly filled, and in some cases com- 
pletely filled), instead of being quite clear, is covered with a milky sulphur residue. 
When the fruit is not taken out before night, I make a practice of raising the hood a 
few inches to allow the fumes to escape. If there is any suspicion of over-sulphuring, 
the sulphuric-dioxide content may be reduced by stacking trays for a day or two. Upon 
removing from the sulphur chamber, I spread out the fruit for a day to dry up the 
syrup and make the color secure, after which I prefer to dry in the shade. 

When the fruit is dry enough to remove without damaging, three or four trays may 
be put in one, and again stacked up to finish drying. In that way you have less trays 
in commission. Fruit such as apricot, peach, nectarine, and prunes that is to be stored 
and dressed later I allow to become very dry. In that state, it can be immersed in a 
boiling dressing for a longer period and so destroy any eggs, larvae, or more advanced 
stage of fruit grub. 

Other Advantages. 

It. is possible to sweat and pack such fruit straight away, whereas fruit on the 
damp side might have to be put out again to dry. This is to be avoided, for the sun 
takes off the gloss. Borne growers seem to think too much weight is lost by thoroughly 
drying their fruit, but it is surprising how little moisture it takes to bring it back to 
a nice, pliable condition. After all, it is sugaT that makes for weight. Peaches and 
nectarines are treated in much the same way as apricots. All dust should be removed 
from peaches, and, if necessary, hosed before opening. 

Of nectarines, the Goldmine is the most favored. Well-shaded fruit without much 
blush is to be preferred for drying, but the point should be stressed that nectarines 
of all other fruit must be allowed to ripen on the tree, otherwise they wilt and become 
bitter. 

As a special when the nectarines are opened, put a little sugar in each cup before 
going into the sulphur chamber. Care must be taken to keep fruit so treated away 
from ants whilst drying. Nectarines treated in this way and dressed supply an excel* 
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lent adjunct to the list for dessert. For cooking, we again come to the point of being 
ripe to facilitate the removal of the skin. I do not know if the practice of removing the 
skin is general. If not, I make the following suggestion: — Put fruit in saucepan, over 
which pour one quart of boiling water, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, put 
on lid, and stand aside for 20 minutes, when skins can be easily removed; after which 
cook as desired. tJnripe fruit does not respond so well. 

Treatment op Prunes. 

Treatment of prunes is far more simple. The lye for dipping is usually lib. caustic 
soda to 25gall8. of water for well-grown fruit. In the case of prunes grown under 
droughty conditions, which tends to make the skin tough, more caustic soda should be 
added. 

I prefer to add more caustic soda rather than dip for a longer period to obtain the 
desired amount of cracking of the skin. The dip should not be allowed to go off the 
boil. Another practice is to prick the surface of the fruits. To do this latter, pricking 
boards are used 1 . A shute is made, and the bottom is evenly covered with plaster of 
parts, and while it is yet soft, pins are placed in it so that about one-quarter of the 
point projects upwards. They must be close enough to prevent the fruit from lodging 
between them. The prunes are allowed to run down the shute on to the trays and are 
then ready for placing in the sun. The practice of dipping is most in favor. D’Agen 
should be left on the trees until they will shake down, but they will not respond well 
to dipping if left lying in the hot sun for any length of time. 

Robe tie Hargent and Splendor especially should be picked off the trees to obtain 
good results in dipping. My experience with Splendor has led me to consider that a 
light dip is most satisfactory. Severe cracking of the skin on Splendor prunes allows 
too much of the pigment to come out, and results in a russet color when dry. If yellow 
plums are being dried, they should be subjected to sulphuT fumes for about eight hours 
after dipping to preserve the bright golden color of the fruit. After dipping the prunes 
and plums, spread out to dry off, then stack up and finish drying. 


PLANT MORE TREES 

A FEW TREES PLANTED ON YOUR HOLDING WILL PROVE A 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


OUR 1981 LIST INCLUDES— 

Gums (including Red Flowering^, Pines, Cypress, Ash, Elms, 
Poplars, Willows, Plane, White Cedar, Jacaranda, White Acacia, 
Kurrajong, Swamp Oaks, Wattles, Carob, Pepper, Tamarisk, &c. 

ALL TREES SUPPLIED FROM OUR NURSERIES RAISED OR 
HARDENED IN THE OPEN. 

Write or Call for Catalogue (Free). 

Woods and Forests Department, 

TREASURY BUILOINQS, KINO WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

'Phone C. 4540. 

WE PAY RAIL FREIGHT ON ALL ORDERS. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1931-32. 

Conducted at the Para field Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department. 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens.— Section 1, White Leghorns — 141 birds. Section 2, Blaok 

Minorca — 9 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington — 57 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1931. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns. 


Score for Month ended April 
30th, 1931. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bihi No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Barker, C. R J 

Edwardstown 

(1) 22 

(2)26 

(3)26 

72 

Hartmann, S j 

Salisbury 

(4) 14 

(6)17 

(6) 19 

50 

Hartmann, S. > 

Salisbury 

(7) 18 

(8)16 

(9) 17 

50* 

Cooper, F. E 

Edwardstown 

(10) 16 

(11) 12 ; 

(12) 18 

m 

Cooper, S 

Edwardstown 

(13) 18 1 

(14) 17 j 

(16) 6 

41 

Cooper, S 

Edwardstown 

(16) - ; 

(17) 9 

(18) 19 

26 

Hutton, Mrs. M. E 

1 

i 

(19) 17 ! 

(20) 22 

(21) 18 

57 

Easther, C. J 

Black Forest 

(22) 18 

(23)21 

(24)23 

62 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(26) 16 i 

(26) 16 

(27) 22 

53 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(28) 20 , 

(29) 12 I 

(30) 17 

49* 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(31) 13 i 

(32)23 j 

(33) 12 

48- 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(34) 1 ! 

(38) 17 ! 

(36) 6 

23 

Burton, C. J. C 

Mallala 

(37) 10 j 

(38) 20 

(39) 19 

49 

Earl Bros 

Maliala 

(40) 10 

1 (41) 12- 

(42) 6 

21 

Duhring, T 

Mallala 

(43) 18 

! (44) 14 

(46) 16 

47 

Stanton, L. O’. 

Warradale 

(46) 18 

(47) 16 

(48)11 

45 

Barrett, L 

Angaston 

(49) 15 

(50)21 

1 (61) 18 

54 

Kappler, C. E 

Ascot Park 

(62) — 

(63) — 

(64) — 

— 

Kappler, C. E 

Ascot Park 

(55) — 

(56) — 

(67) — 

— 

Hamden, W. R 

Kera brook 

(58) 8 

(59) 13 

(60) 6 

20 

Lamerton, E. A 

Edwardstown 

(61) 6 

(62) 19 

(63) 17 

42 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(64) 20 

(65) 16 

(66) 10 

46 

Heath, H. E ...., 

Mile End 

(67) 8 

(68) 13 

(69) 13 

34 

Gurr, A. & H 

Scott's Creek 

(70) 19 

(71) 17 

(72) 4 

40 ; 

Gavin, G. C 

Salisbury 

(73) 8 

(74) 6 

(76) 10 

24 

Gavin, G. C 

Salisbury 

(76) 8 

(77) 3 

(78)20 

31 

Gavin, G. C 

Salisbury 

(79) 9 

(80) 17 

(81) 8 | 

3 4 

Gavin, G. C 

Salisbury 

(82) 18 

(83) 13 

(84)20 

51 

Robinson, A. E 

Hectorviile 

(85) 5 

(86) 8 

(87) 16 

20 

Brown, C. D 

Morphettville 

(88) 8 

(89) 5 

(90) 7 

20* 

Riggs, N 

Camden 

(91) 13 

(92) 19 j 

(93) 6 

87 

Anderson, J 

Warradale 

(94) 11 

(95) 6 

(96) 17 

34 

Raasmuseon, H. A 

Ethelton 

(97) 16 

(98) 14 

(99) 19 

40 

Parker, S. J. H 

j Alberton 

(100) 19 

(101) 13 

(102) 15 

4T 

Hutchinson, A. S 

Athektone 

(103) 21 

(104) 18 

(106)20 

50 

Thomas, C. R 

Hectorviile 

(106) 15 

(107) 15 

(108) 18 

46 

Urlwin, A. P * 

Balaklava 

(109) 1 

(110) 4 

(111)18 

26 

Wiese, W 1 

Cabra 

(112) 14 j 

(113) 20 

(114) 16 

50 

Wiese, W 1 

Cabra 

(115) 15 
(118) 19 

(116) 16 
(119) 11 

(117)16 

(120)20 

47 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

50 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(121)23 

(122) 20 

1 (123)20 

63 

Marsh, C. A 

Gawler 

(124) 16 

(125) 19 

! (126)24 

69 
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Egg-Laying Competition . — Section L — White Leghorns — continued. 




Score for month ended April 

30th, 1831. 

Competitors. 

Address. 

1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs I 
Laid. 

Bird No. | 
and Eggs i 
Laid. 

jltotals. 

Oleland, W. L 

Cleland, W. L 

Sage, H. R 

Vowels, C: C’. 

George, L. K 

Beaumont 

Beaumont 

Nuriootpa 

West bourne Park . . 
Redfera 

(127) 19 

S (130) 20 
i (133)20 

1 (136) 14 
(139) 4 

(128) 20 | 
(131)21 1 
(134) 20 
(137) 18 
(140) 18 

1 (129) 17 

1 (132) 19 
(135) 16 
(138) 17 
(141) 18 

56 

60 

56 

49 

40 

Totals 


392 

i 

423 

443 

1,258 




Section 2 . — Black Minorca*. 




i 

i 


8core for Month ended April 

30th, 1931. 

Competitor. j 

i 

i 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Gameau, V. F 

Williams, W. R 

Karl Bros 

| Woodville 

i Frewville 

i Mallala 

! (142) — 
i (146) — 

1 (148) 2 

(143) 13 
(146) — 
(149) — 

(144) 10 
(147) 5 
i (150) 7 

23 

5 

9 

Totals 

1 

| 2 

i 

13 

22 

37 


Section 3 . — Black Orpingtons. 


Score for Month ended April 
30th. 1931. 


Competitor. Address. 


Southon, Mrs. E ! 

Gameau, V. F i 

Williams, W. R 

Pillar, L. A ! 

Aird, J. R., & Son 

Aird, J. R., & tSon 

Wade, A. E ! 

Toiliurst, A. E 

Tolhurst, A. E ! 

Compton, R. C ! 

Southon, Mrs. E 

Heath, H. E 

Wittenbury, W. H. L 

Gurr, A. & H j 

Robinson, A. E 1 

Smart, H. J 

Clarence Gardens . 

Woodville 

Frewville 

Hamley Bridge . . 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny 

Marion 

Torrens Park 

Tftrrens Park .... 

Woodforde 

Clarence Gardens -. 

j Mile End 

Goodwood 

Scott’s Creek 

Hectorville 

Grovene . . 

Williams, W. R 

J Frewville .... , . 

Williams, W. R 

i Frewville 

Osborn, E. L. 

i Camden , . 

Totals 

i 


l. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

. Bird No. 

: and Eggs 
j Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

(187) 22 

(188) 2 

(189) 4 

28 

(190) 12 

(191) 7 

(192) — 

19 

(193) 17 

(194) 20 

(195) 28 

65 

(196) 20 

(197) 20 

(198) 16 

56 

(199)17 

(200) 22 

(201) 2 

41 

! (202) 2 

(203) 4 

(204) 2 

8 

(205) 4 

(206) 15 

(207) — 

19 

(208) 22 

(209) 23 

(210) 7 

52 

(211)21 

(212) 23 i 

(213) 1 

45 

(214) 24 

(215)21 i 

(216) 8 

53 

(217)20 

(218) 10 

(219) 8 

38 

(220) 15 

(221) 20 

(222) 1 : 

36 

(223) 14 

! (224) 10 

(225) - | 

24 

(226) 20 

(227) 4 

(228) 7 j 

31 

(229) 22 

(230) 6 

(231) 10 ; 

38 

(232) — 

(233) — 

(234) — | 


(235) 13 

(236) — j 

(237) 4 ! 

! 17 

i (238) — 

(239) — 

(240) — 



| (241) 8 

(242) 26 j 

(243) — 

34 

j 273 

233 

98 

i 

604 
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SILVER LEAF. 

[By E. Leishman, Horticultural Instructor, Mount Lofty Ranges District.] 

Attention has been drawn for several years in the Hills district to the silvering of 
the leaves of the plum and to a lesser extent the cherry and apple trees. I have made 
frequent observations on trees so affected, but until this season no definite evidence has 
been procured to show that the cause was due to the bracket fungus (Stereum pur pure um). 



Fruiting todies of Fnngni ( Stereum purpurtum) found on on apple tree at 
Carer's Gaily. 


With Mr. S. I). Garrett, Assistant Plant Pathologist at the Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, I made en inspection in an orchard situated at Carey's Gully, where 
the silvering of the leaves appeared on plum, cherry, and apple trees. 
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Fructifications of this fungus were found on the plum; although not present on the 
apple ami cherry, it was probable that they were attacked by the same fungus. Since 
this visit to this orchard, 1 have located fruiting bodies of this fungus in orchards at 
Forest Range, Bridgewater, and Carey Gully ou plum and apple tiees. 

Symptoms. 

Usually, in the beginning, the disease is confined to a single branch or twig, causing 
the leaves to assume a silvery hue approaching the colour of lead. The branch showing 
this affect generally dies, and from year to year other branches are affected until the 
whole tree is involved. Probably three to six years elapse before the tree is wholly 
killed. The silvering of the leaves is claimed to be due to the secretions of toxins by 
the fungus in the stem. On the dead limbs and trees the fruiting bodies of this 
fungus appear. This bracket fungus may be distinguished by the fact that the inner 
spore bearing surface or hymenium is always quite smooth of a lilac to purple color. 
Where leaf silvering due to this fungus occurs, a brownish discoloration of the wood 
towards the base of the branch is always found. 

Control. 

Strreum purpureum is a wound parasite and can cause infection only through wounds 
due to pruning, bruising the bark of limbs, and breaking off of branches. Trees affected 
with this fungus do not always die; young and vigorous trees may occlude the fungus 
by the formation of an impenetrable gum barrier around the invaded tissues. 

Resistant varieties are those in which this gum barrier is most readily formed. Dur- 
ing the summer months (June, July, and August) in England all varieties of plums 
exhibit this gum reaction so strongly that no infection can occur. The usual measures 
of fruit disease control do not apply to “Silver Leaf,’’ therefore precautionary means 
should be taken. 

Mr. S. D. Garrett, who had an opportunity to observe work in this connection in 
England under l)r. F. T. Brooks, recommends the following control: — 

1. All wounds should be protected as soon as possible by covering either with soft 
grafting wax or an antiseptic thick paint, made up as follows: — To 21bs. of white 
lead paste (as bought), add two teaspoonfuls of paste driers and two tablespoonfuls 
( f linseed oil. Mix, then add two tablespoonfuls of turpentine and mix well. 

2. By the Silver Leaf Order of 1923, English growers ar e compelled to destroy before 
midsummer all dead, woody tissues capable of harboring the fungus, meaning not only 
dead branches actually on the trees, but all dead wood lying about the orchard. 

By cutting out dead branches shortly before mid-summer (July 15th in England) 
the risk of re-infection through wounds thereby made is reduced to a minimum, for 
the spores of the fungus are then least abundant. It is exceedingly difficult for the 
fungus to cause infection at that season. 

3. In the early stages when the silvering is confined to a lew branches, the disease 
may be controlled by cutting these out early in the summer. Care must be exercised 
to cut back well beyond the limit of the discolored wood however, otherwise the operation 
will have been useless. There is, however, a chance that with young and vigorous 
trees silvered branches may recover. The chances of natural recovery may be materially 
increased by careful manuring. 

The importance of painting wounds with an antiseptic paint after pruning operations 
has always been advocated as a precautionary measure against fungus diseases. Definite 
proof that the Silver Leaf disease is in the district should stress the importance of the 
operations, such ns destroying dead limbs, more especially in orchards wihere Silver 
Leaf has appeared. 

This fungus was determined from portions of an old apricot tree carrying “silvered” 
foliage in an orchard in the Clarendon district by Mr. G. Samuel, of the Waite Institute, 
some four years ago. ' Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), who discovered 
the specimens, was able to secure the fructifications of the fungus at the same time. 
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THE MARKETING OF AUSTRALIAN EGGS OVERSEAS. 


A recent report issued by the Department of Markets indicates that the 1030 egg 
export season has been the most successful one since compulsory grading and super- 
vision were adopted by the Commonwealth Government. There has been a very welcome 
absence of complaints from overseas regarding breakages, falling off in quality, and 
defects in packing, which were, unfortunately, associated with former years, and, 
generally speaking, exporters lkave expressed satisfaction with prices realised. Breakages 
were less than half of 1 per cent. 


Season’s Exports. 


The record quantity of 5,895,090 dozen eggs were exported during the season, the 
various States contributing the following quotas: — 


New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia . . 
Western Australia 


2,434,020 dozens 
1,612,080 “ 
831,210 “ 

673,660 “ 

344,220 “ . 


Total 


6,806,090 dozens 


The following table shows how Australian exports have steadily increased since 1927 : — 


N.S.W. Vic. Q*ld. S.A. W.A. Total, 

doz. doz. doz. doz. doz. doz. 

1926 802,421 393,142 30,151 266,730 39,300 1,531,744 

1926 1,839,046 616,661 191,458 318,900 186,026 3,161,990 

1927 447,996 343,020 236,484 11,250 65,266 1,104,005 

1928 858,798 727,952 824,704 393,250 111,634 2,916,338 

1929 1,627,780 472,200 919,410 368,490 174,720 3,662,680 

1930 2,434,020 1,612,080 831,210 673,660 344,220 5,895,090 


It will be seen from the above that — 

N.S.W. has risen from 447,000doz. in 1927 to 2,434,000doz. in 1930 
Vic. “ 343,000doz. “ l,612,000doz. “ 

Q’ld “ 236,000doz. “ 831,000doz. V 

S.A. “ 1 l,000doz. “ 673,000doz. “ 

W.A. “ 65,000doz. “ 344,000doz. " 


The demand for egg s is steadily growing in Great Britain, and the following table 
gives an interesting comparison for the years 1928 and 1930: — 


Home production of Eggs . 
Imports into Great Britain 


1928. 

199,663, 333doz. 
264,670, OOOdoz. 


1930. 

211,666,660doz. 
265,609, 140doz. 


Total Consumption 464,333, 333doz. 


477,276,800doz. 


The steps which Great Britain took in 1928 to foster her home production have been 
rewarded by the production of an additional 12,000,000 dozen eggs per annum, but 
despite this fact, it is gratifying to learn that, whereas in 1928 Australia supplied only 
three eggs out of every 1,000 consumed in Great Britain, she now supplies 12 eggs in 
every 1,000 consumed . 

Consumption of eggs has been greatly stimulated in Great Britain, and it is estimated 
that 26,500,000 more dozens of eggs were consumed thau during the preceding year. 
In fact, production in England during 1930 was the greatest ever known. Another 
important factor which helped to make a market for imported eggs was that Russian 
eggs, which usually have an important bearing on the market, were not handled to any 
extent during the season. 



COMPARATIVE PRICES PER LONG HUNDRED. 
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The preceding table shows the prices received during the 1930 Australian export 
season, and a comparison is appendod showing the prices received for South African 
and Argentine eggs during the same season when Australian eggs met the direct 
competition of countries of the Southern Hemisphere having the same season of produc- 
tion. Two interesting points revealed in this table are, firstly, the drop in prices which 
took place about the Christmas season, and although not so definitely marked in the 1930 
season, it has occurred in every season. As :i matter of fact, in a cablegram received 
from the High Commissioner on the 27th January it was stated that eggs of the 151b. 
pack were then realising 10s. 6d. per long hundred. This, as against 16s. 3d. on the 7th 
November and 15s. on the 19th December. 

The other point to be noticed is that South African eggs fetched a higher price 
than Australian eggs week by week. 

8oitth African Competition. 

Although it is known that South African eggs must necessarily be fresher than Aus- 
tralian on account of the differences in distance of the two countries from England, 
it is not considered that this is the dominant factor in such price discrimination. South 
Africa has, in recent years, conducted an intensive publicity campaign in ^England, and 
last year went so far as to send a publicity representative to England for the sole 
purpose of placing South African eggs prominently before English consumers. This 
representative had nothing whatever to do with sales, but concentrated on publicity. 
Large displays were made on railway stations, hoardings, exhibitions in large stores 
and stands arranged at trade exhibitions, and advertisements in newspapers, in all 
costing £1,200, and South African exporters would seem to have been fully repaid by 
the enhanced prices received. (The funds for this campaign were raised by a small levy 
on exports.) 

A further reason for the South African price advantage last season may be found 
in the fact that the minimum of her 151b. pack (which is the most popular pack) is 
l|oz., whereas the minimum of the Australian 151b. pack was ljozs. The Australian 
pack looks irregular and compares unfavorably alongside the South African pack, with 
which it is sold in competition. 

The following table shows the quantity of eggs of each pack which were exported by 
the various Australian States during the season: — 


Caxes of 30 Dozen. 



121b. , 

13ilb. 

141b. 

151b. 

161b. 

171b. 

181b. 

1 i 

Duck. ' 

Total. 

N.S.W 





37,004 

14,257 

30,373 





; 

81,634 

Victoria 

500 : 

366 

176 

47,983 j 

I 1,937 

2,724 

61 

353 

54,100 

Queensland. . 

— 

— ! 

— 

27,686 ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27,686 

Sth. Australia 

— ! 

— 

101 

23,505 

86 

1,500 

— 

i 

25,192 

W. Australia 


952 

512 

8,719 1 

1,161 | 

130 

— 

— 

1 1,474 

Tasmania . . 

— I 

! 

i 

— 

— ; 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . j 

500 ! 

1,318 

37,793 

122.150 ! 

33,557 

4,354 

61 

353 

l 

190,986 


The proportionate make up of the different packs in the total export during the season 
was as follows: — of c 


13Jlb. pack 


0-6 

141b. pack 


19 

151b. pack 


61 

161b. pack 


17 

171b. pack 


2-4 


It will be seen that the 151b. pack was still the popular pack in all States, although it 
will be remembered last year its minimum was reduced to IJozs. in place of the ljozs. 
of the previous year. In New South Wales, however, 37,004 cases of the 141b. pack were 
exported and 30,373 cases of the 161b. pack, but only 14,257 boxes of the 151b. pack. 
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The 131lb. Pack. 

Attention is drawn to the very small percentage of the 13flb. pack exported, although 
the regulations Were specially amended at the insistent demand of exporting interests 
to permit such- a pack being exported in the 1930 season. The opinion ia expressed that 
too inaay varieties of lower grade eggs are not helpful to marketing conditions, as they 
all serve to <111 the same price retail. The results show that the amendment of the 
regulations to permit a pack' of 100 per r cent. lfoz. eggs being exported was not justi- 
fied, and as the amendment was granted subject to review at the end of the season, 
consideration will be given to the exclusion of this pack in future shipments. During 
the year certain criticism was levelled at the Department for allowing so many packs 
for export, and a proposal was made that the English standards for grading should be 
adopted. The following statement, which was issued by the Department, on the pro- 
posal sets out the case for the grading standards adopted, and is thought worthy of 
repetition here: — 

* ‘ The fact must not be lost sight of that we do not sell our eggs in competition with 
English eggs. The English egg is a fresh egg; the Australian egg must always be 
from six to eight weeks older, and the fact that the word ‘ Australia ’ is stamped on its 
shell in accordance with English requirements makes this fact always apparent. The 
English buyers of Australian eggs, therefore, look for good quality, good packing 
ensuring minimum breakage, and uniformity in size. It goes without saying that the 
first two factors are the primary conditions of sale, and apart from the state of the 
market at any given time, uniformity in size must be the final determinant of the price 
realised. 

“If n buyer finds in the eggs offered a wide variation in size, his offer will invariably 
be based on the size of the smallest sized egg in the pack. Therefore, by providing 
minimum and maximum weights for the eggs in any particular pack, it follows that 
every pack is of uniform size and the price must be based accordingly. The English 
regulations provide for four grades, viz.: — 

> Pullet eggs, which are under lfoz. 

Medium eggs, which must be of lfoz. minimum. 

Standard eggs, which must be of 2oz. minimum. 

Special eggs, which must be of 2foz. minimum. 

“But the point to be noted is that no maximum is provided under any grade, except 
pullet eggs, and these are prohibited from export from the Commonwealth. 

“The Commonwealth regulations at present in force provide for six grades: — 

No. 1. 13flb. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of lfoz. eggs. 

No. 2. 141b. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of lfoz. to 2oz. eggs. 

No. 3. 151b. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of lfoz. to 2joz. eggs. 

No. 4. 161b. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of 2oz. to 2foz. eggs. 

No. 5. 171b. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of 2foz. to 2foz. eggs. 

No. 6. 181b. to the long hundred ( lOdoz.) of 2joz. to 2}oz. eggs. 

“If a study of these regulations be made it will be seen that there are three grades, 
namely, the 13 fib. pack, the 141b. pack, and the 151b. pack, in which exporters may pack 
to conform to the requirements of the English medium egg; that the Australian 101b., 
171b,, and 18lb. packs conform to the requirements of the English standard egg; and 
that the 181b. pack provides the equivalent of ihc English special egg. Should, however, 
the English standard be adopted, the whole of the export surplus would be put up as 
the lfoz. minimum pack, and eggs ranging from lfoz. to 2foz. would be indiscriminately 
mixed,, po uniformity would be observed, the objects of grading would be defeated, 
and buyers vjrould base their price on the smallest sized egg in the pack, namely, the 
lfoz. egg. For this reason, therefore, the Department of Markets has at all times placed 
before the egg industry the desirability in its own interests of maintaining close, grading, 
and only consented iq the special provision for lfoz. eggs for this season to prevent 
a. glut on the local markets with which the industry as a whole represexitjed itself 
to have bee* faced . 99 


O 
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Export of Oiled Eggs. 

. During the season approval was given to the exportation of eggs which had been 
subjected to a process of oiling for the purpose of checking evaporation. When these 
eggs arrived in England it was ascertained that the regulations of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries prescribed that eggs so processed must be marked on the shell 
with the word ‘ 1 preserved. ’ ’ On outturn it was found that the quality of the eggs so 
processed was excellent, but an abnormal percentage was broken throughout all the 
consignments. 

The effect of the words ‘ * preserved ’ ’ was to reduce the value of the eggs from 
2s. to 3s. per long hundred below average market price for the same eggs unstamped. 
Thus the object of the oiling to prevent evaporation was defeated by the regulation 
which provides that eggs so treated must be marked 4 ‘ preserved . 9 ’ In fact, as one 
importer stated, although the eggs arc equal to, and perhaps better than, eggs which had 
not been oiled, the fact remains that when an English buyer buys eggs which are 
stamped 4 * preserved, ’ ’ he expects to get them at a discount. 

Furthermore, a careful investigation was made as to why oiled eggs should be more i 
susceptible to breakage than eggs which had not been oiled, and it is the considered t 
opinion of representative English importers that the oiling process creates a* surface on 1 
the shell that has a definite resistance to the filler, the result is that eggs stand sus- 
pended in the filler, and when other layers are super-imposed, plus the extra pressure 
of the lids and the wiring, the eggs are crushed. In addition to this, oilin'®"- ’ 

1 x * 


hard and unnatural appearance to the shell; it also creates a certain amount 


at** 


ness in the shell, as when the pores of the eggs are sealed the shell does not ^ ^ 

same resiliency, and consequently breaks more easily. >' - 


Branding. 


be 




Some exporters sent eggs to England, during the season with only the top andi 
layers branded, the eggs in the middle layers being unmarked. These were tar k e* eT ^ ! 
by the .Customs authorities, who took a very serious view of the matter. I At Te« ttW 
remembered that an unbranded egg in England is treated as an English iu pa 
much greater value than the imported egg at the time when Australian impor 
are arriving on the market. Exporters are warned against this practice^ as the »or 
Customs authorities have notified that they will take drastic steps in the future 
instances be discovered. The need is stressed of protecting the Australian repu 
in this regard. 

It is also pointed out that the stamping of the word 4 * Australia ’ ’ was, in too 
instances, a mere indecipherable smudge. Apart from the requirements of the English 
Merchandise Marks Act not being fulfilled, the consumers’ objection to such an; egg 
when placed before him will be easily understood, and above everything else it i is a I 
bad advertisement for the Australian product. ] if 


Cases not Nailed. 

Another complaint was that some cases arrived which had been wired, but not nailed. 
When these cases were opened in an inverted position, breakages were considerable. 
The attention of the trade is drawn to this complaint, and it should be easily rectified 
by nailing the lids. On this score also a misapprehension arose regarding the labels, 
which were considered to be put on upside-down. 

Washed Eggs. 

An experimental shipment of washed eggs was made during the season. The 
arrived in England In a state of putrefaction, the yolks having been dissolved in 
whites. It would appear that washing increases the porosity of the shell, and thi 
permits a higher rate of evaporation, because the protective film on the shell is destroyed.^ 

The department will, therefore, not permit the export of washed eggs in the future, 
and it is pointed out that if proper care is exercised on the farm there should lie no 
need for eggs to require washing. 
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Australia’s greatest 
City Councils choose 
Ford Vehicles! 

r meet Ike strict rtquireaeali of Cite Council work, 
Motor vehicles must measure up to high standard* of 
quality, dependability, performance and economy* 
Significant, then, that after year* of experience with many make*, 
ike Melbourne City Council bao ttandardiaed oat Ford Cara, 
Truck* and Light Deliveries for alt vehicles of up to two Iona 
capacity, while the Sydney Municipal Council has a fleet of 
no leaa than 120 Font vehicles. 

And these City Council fleets must be British. Throughout 
Australia there is a demand that public money be invested 
in British products. .Authentic figure* prove the Ford British 
content unusually high e%en among English makes; tome Ford 
models ranging up to 92% British in actual manufacture. 

The Ford commercial range covers thirty distinct standard 
models from lihlf ton to two Ions capacity .... And special 
equipment la available which increases the Ford Truck's 
capacity to font tons, yet with running costs increased only 
IS to 20% over ikon of the standard 30 cwt. Truck. Extended 
chassis, si X' wheel equipment, trailers' and semi-trailers can he 
supplied through your nearest Ford Dealer. Ask him for facts 
and flow res of Ford transportation costs. These will assure you 
of Vatu* fur above the Price. 
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Shipments to Oittpokts, 

fftfcipnmts to porta other than London we$e coiwdderable during the season, with the 
Jesuit that the reputation for Australian eggs is extending beyond the! English metropolis, 
^nd the severe losses through breakage on the English railways, when eggs were ♦exten- 
sively transported from London to such cities as Liverpool, Hull, and Glasgow, are 
being avoided. 

j The following comments are, however, made respecting the outports: — 

Liverpool is the best west coast centre for consignments, as the port possesses the 
best facilities for handling, and is also the most convenient for re-transportation 
i to the Midlands and the adjacent areas* Furthermore, ample cold storage accom- 
r mod&tion is available there in case of need. 

Hull . — Buyers showed a disinclination to taking delivery from this port in the 
f early part of the season. There is a good deal of trade depression in this area, 

and ‘ ‘ cheap 1 ' eggs were the only ones in appreciable demand. Furthermore, many 

merchants in the area have running contracts for Danish pickled eggs. During the 
latter part of the season Manchester buyers were induced to take delivery ex Hull, 
and the prospects for a continuance of this plan next season are promising, although 
the fact must not be overlooked that this means transport by rail with consequent 
risk of breakage. 

Glasgow . — This port has excellent prospects, but great difficulty is experienced by 
, Australian shippers in securing direct freight, to this port, and even when it is 

i secured there is always the risk that a steamer will take a very long time to reach 

i Glasgow on account of the many intermediate European ports called at. 

It was noted that small eggs sold readily and at fair competitive prices in Liverpool 
and Manchester, but, if possible, such eggs should not be sent to Glasgow or London. 
In both these cities the principal importers are nervous lest these small eggs should be 
associated in the mind of the trade with Polish, Egyptian, and Chinese eggs of poor 
* quality. 

Marketing of Australian Eogk. 

In summing up the lessons to be learned from the 1930 season, there is one outstand- 
ing feature which exporters would be strongly advised to bear in mind, and it is the 
fact that all Australian eggs should be shipped in time to reach the market before the 
English Christmas season. All exports landed after that time meet A rapidly falling 
inarket. Furthermore, Australian exporters are warned that observation shows that 
£he home producers have greatly improved their methods under the encouraging stimulus 
vjgiven them by the Heme Government, and are concentrating their endeavors to bring 
about the earlier production of new laid eggs by a week or even more, so as to catch 
the Christmas markets. If this is accomplished, Australian exporters will have to make 
#uch arrangements as to ensure the clearing of all stocks before the arrival of English 
and Continental new laid stocks on the English market. 

Advertising. 

The proposal that the egg exporting industry participate in the Australian trade 
publicity campaign in Great Britain has been adopted by the interstate conference of 
MS producing exporting interests, which met in Melbourne recently. The conference 
Recommended that a levy of 2d. per case be made on all exports for the purpose of 
^raising the necessary funds for advertising. 

Canadian Marketing Possibilities, 

One of the features in past years has been the reluctance of exporters to cease 
.export operations to Great Britain early in November, as the consequent flooding of 
^Australian markets with eggs diverted from export naturally caused a fall in local 
markets. It is in this connection that the Canadian Market offers possibilities, and if 
Australian exporters would co-operate in November and December to secure space on 
liitera seaboard American Trteaniers ^ the Canadian - Market, - fe-tn possible 

that local markets could be kept on an even keel and another inarket opened np abroad. . 
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The details of the prospects of the Canadian marketing scheme may be gleaned from 
the following: — 

“Some years ago there was a large spread in Canada as between winter and summer 
prices. There has, however, in recent years, been a sustained campaign for the 
encouragement of winter egg production, which seems to have brought about results, 
particularly in British Columbia, consequently the spread is not now what it used to 
be, and one indication of this is to be found in the Canadian storage arrangements. 
The practice of cold storage owners is to quote merchants a flat rate per case for 
storage for the entire season, the holder being free to quit his stocks at any time. 
About ten years ago, the rate covered a period from the time of intake (April- June) 
up to the 10th of January following, but later the period was reduced to the 1st of 
January, and about two years ago was altered to the 1st of December. Increased 
storage charges accrued after that date. Accordingly the storers generally plan to quit 
stocks gradually between September and the 30th November, unless exceptional market 
conditions justify a longer carry over. Montreal commenced trading on April- June, 
1930, cold stored eggs at the end of August last. 

“ Apart from the tendency for local winter production to increase (particularly in 
British Columbia, where the winter is milder), the practice has been to import from 
the United States as from December, and the fact that United States supplies are 
usually available then, has been a factor influencing the December 1st storage date 
arrangement. The Canadian import duty against the United States is 10 cents per 
dozen, whilst Australian eggs are admitted free into Canada at present under our 
treaty. Australian exporters have, therefore, an advantage of 10 cents per dozen over 
the IJ.8.A. product.” 

Thus the diversion of the Australian product from the United Kingdom to the 
Canadian market, at the moment when it is desirable to cease exporting to United 
Kingdom, would seem to be well worthy of consideration. 


Concerning the possibilities of marketing Australian egg pulp in Canada, it it 
realised that the present duty of 10 cents per lb. is a big handicap; but it is the 
intention of the Australian Trade Commissioner in Canada to take the matter up with 
the Canadian Government, with the view of having Australian egg pulp admitted into 
Canada free of duty, as are Australian eggs admitted free under the Australian Treaty. 
The best packs recommended for Canadian trade are the 151b. and 161b. packs. 


Other Considerations. 

Other matters for consideration may be briefly set forth as follows: — 

(1) A mixing of brown and white eggs seems to be desired by English exporters. 

(2) The legible stamping of the word * * Australia 99 on all eggs. 

(3) The stamping of all eggs in each case, not the top layers only, as the English 

authorities regard this as a very serious breach of the Merchandise Marks Act. 

(4) The need for egg exporting interests throughout the States to co-operate to 

ensure regular weekly shipments. South Africa was able to arrange regular 
weekly supplies on the London market, and although the difficulties con- 
fronting Australian exporters in this respect are known, still the Department 
considers that this aspect of the trade can be improved. 

It is undesirable that Australian eggs be landed in large quantities in one 
week on the English market and a fortnight later to And the market bare of 
supplies. 

It is considered that the steps that have been taken in forming a provisional Com- 
monwealth Council of State Egg Producers* Organisations are very desirable in the 
interests of the industry to co-ordinate efforts and deal with export problems, pending the 
creation of Egg-marketing Boards in each State, from which might be created a Com- 
monwealth Board for the control and disposal of eggs and egg pulp. 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOE MARCH, mi. 


Herd 

No. 

Average! 
No. OT 
Cows In i 
Herd. 1 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

, . 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 

' 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test? 

Per Herd Per Cow 
during ! during 
March. , March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

. . . 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 




Lbs. 

j Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C .... 

28 

16*68 

8,434 

i 300 67 

2,928 18 

453*90 

16*18 

143*50 

5*41 

5/D ... 

29*94 

19-19 

7,2984 248*77 

2,638*37 

416*07 

13*90 

140*66 

5*70 

5/E . . . 

35 

28*45 

11,067 

316*20 

2,731*78 

568 49 

16*24 

140*41 

5*14 

5/J ... 

23 

12 19 

3,7951 165*02 

2,045*35 

194*32 

8*46 

110*30 

5*12 

5/0 ... 

21*42 

14*81 

5,142 

240*05 

3,302*68 

293*85 

13*72 

176*29 

5*71 

5/R . . . 

54 

40*74 

12,1141 : 224*34 

2,145-60 

517*32 

9*58 

91*23 

4*27 

5/S ... 

30 

12*58 

6,402 

1 213*40 

2,274*24 

328*51 

10*95 

113*69 

5*13 

5/T ... 

20 

13*52 

7,371 

r ! 368*58 

8,179*09 

362*54 

18-13 

143*65 

4*92 

5/U . . . 

21 

14*26 

10,957 

! 521*78 

3,905*99 1 

468-61 

22*31 

168*81 

4-28 

5/Y ... 

26*26 

24*10 

12,787 

; 485*05 

1 3,715*00 ! 

740*22 

28*19 

195*11 

5*81 

5/Z. . . . 

29 

13*32 

12,108 

r ! 417*58 

: 3,960*06 1 

600*82 

20*72 

189*25 

4*98 

5/Aa . . 

. 18 

16 

8,106 

! 450*36 

; 2,707*55 

443*85 1 

24*66 

| 137*60 

5*46 

5/Cc... 

29*94 

12*90 

0,444 

| 215*25 

! 1,829*10 I 

269*74 ! 

9*01 

80*68 

4*19 

5/DJD . 

21*81 ; 

17*77 

8,514 

• $ 390*39 

| 3,000*91 

472*78 i 

21*68 

155*99 

5*56 

5 /Be .. 

14*39 

13*97 

6,644 

i 461*74 

1 3,721*01 

340*91 ! 

23*89 

179*94 

5*13 

5/H . . . 

28 

16*94 

7,813 

279*04 

i 3,627*88 1 

397*13 i 

14*18 

171*25 

5*08 

5/Jj .. 

27*61 

1806 

9,0004 325*72 

3,211*98 

416*95 

15*10 

147*08 

4*63 

5/Kk . 

22*71 

16*58 

11,769 

; 518*23 

3,092*48 

542*22 

23*88 

140*88 

4*61 

5 /Mm . 

14 

13*45 

8,451 

603*64 

1 3,464*50 | 

461*36 < 

32*95 

180*70 

5*46 

5/Nn . 

29 

24 

11,997 

1 413-69 

| 3,345*28 1 

576*68 

19*89 

i 148*57 

4*81 

5/Oo . . 

21*23 

17*16 

9,308} 436*93 

j 3,322*36 

463*31 

21*77 

! 151*90 

1 5*07 

Means . 

25*92 

17*89 j 

8,832*26 340*76 

j 2,965 30 i 

444*27 

17*14 

142*94 

j 5*03 

— 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1931. ' 



[ 

1 

1 Average 
i No. of 
i Cows in 
! Herd. 

1 

j ! 

V 

! 



Milk. 


i 

! 

Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
, Cows in 
Milk. 

1 

! 

1 Per Herd 
i during 
March. 

i 

Per Cow 
i during j 
March, j 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

March. 

j Per Herd 
! during 
i March. 

1 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

March. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D . . . 

j 25*23 

! 

20*90 

Lbs. 

13,642 


Lbs. j 
540-41 ! 

Lbs. j 
5,732*00 ! 

| Lbs. 

! 568*23 

Lbs. 

22*52 

Lbs. 

240*94 

: % 

417 

7/E . . . 

26*52 

24*61 

12,8444 

465*48 i 

6,034*08 ; 

529*06 

19*95 

261*55 

: 4*29 

7/H . . . 

- 8 i 

6*77 

3,807 


475*87 ! 

6,037*10 

102-75 

24*09 

287*79 

5*06 

7/J ... 

i 17*32 

15*32 

10,075 


581*69 ! 

5,420*98 

463-34 i 

26*75 

254*16 

. 4*60 

7/K . . . 

! 18*84 J 

17*29 

8,8781 

1 

471*26 ; 

6,624*70 

384*37 j 

20*40 

285*60 

4*88 

7/L ... 

1 35 

38*87 ! 

12,388] 

8,628 

2,157 


353*96 

4,468*83 

650*68 1 

18*59 

211*82 

5*25 

7/0 .. . 
7/S ... 

i 20*26 
j i4*48 : 

19 

8*90 

\ 

420*07 ! 

148*96 j 

3,996*32 

4,967*46 

415*95 ] 
114*77 ! 

20*49 

7*93 

191*18 

263*66 

4*89 

5*82 

7/T ... 

11 i 

10 

4,789 


435*41 ; 

4,818*64 i 

202*67 

18*42 

202*77 

4*28 

7 /V ... 

i 10*08 ! 

9*03 

6,607 

\ : 

559*06 i 

4,063*00 i 

282*16 

28*13 

; 195*11 

i 5*08 

7/W .. 

; 21 1 

17*03 

10,572 


503*46 i 

5,787*72 ! 

465*23 , 

22*16 

261*05 

4*39 

7/X . . 

: 16 

18 

6,060 

1 . 

404*03 • 

6,841*43 1 

269*07 

17*94 

248*23 

i 4*44 

7/Y . . . 

i 21 

18*10 

8,607 


409*86 : 

4,297*78 ! 

411*08 I 

19*57 

204-41 

; 4*78 

7/Z. . . . 

i 11*61 

10*29 

9,2994 

800*98 ; 

4,220*93 j 

409*64 

| 35*28 

188*29 

4*40 

7 /A A .. 

! 8 

7 

3,224 


403*00 ! 

4,181*50 | 

159*86 

19*98 

210*30 

! 4*96 

7/BB . . 

1 15 

13 

9,2844 

618*97 

5,424*77 i 

433*39 

28*89 

227-27 

4*67 

7/D» . ! 

I 11*29 

9*65 

5,418 


479-44 

6,515*18 j 

282*78 

25*04 

273*67 

i 5*22 

7/EB .. I 

25*26 

17*45 

5,545 


219*52 ; 

8,712*27 

289*44 

9*48 

154*32 

4*82 

7 /GO . . j 

1 14 

14 

5,801 

| 

378*64 

4,193-52 

281*41 

20*10 

215*25 

5*81 

7/Hh . ! 
♦7/n . . 

17 

13*36 

6,578 

1 

386*94 

4,548-28 

301-06 

17-71 

199*58 

4*58 

13 

9*77 

5,138 


395*23 < 

4,215*99 

255*75 

19*67 

201*55 

| 4*96 

t7/Jj . 

19 ! 

19 

10,943 

i 

575*95 j 

1,954*81 

501*89 

26*89 

86*31 

j 4*58 

Means 

17-17 

14-66 

7,644-73 j 

445-12 ; 

5,082-06 

355-18 

20-68 

229-88 

j. 4*65 


Commenced Avgust. t Commenced January. 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RE8ULT8 OF BUTTKRFAT TK8T8 FOR MARCH, 1931. 



l 

Avenge 

Avenge 


Milk. 

i 

l 


Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cow* In 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

March. | 

Avenge 

Test. 

6/B . . . 

20 

7-33 

Lb*. 

1,798* 

Lb*. 

89-93 

Lb*. 

1,071-66 

Lbs. 

86-79 

Lbs. 

4-34 

Lb*. 

47-67 

% 

4-83 

6/C.... 

18 

10-16 

8,0774 

170-97 

1,369-86 

134-57 

7-48 

58-45 

4-87 

6 IV ... 

24 

11-74 

4,764 

198-50 

1,729-80 

233-43 

9-73 

78-84 

4-90 

0/H . . . 

20 

16-77 

6,679 

283-95 

1,620-20 

281-49 

14-07 

73-23 

4-96 

CIO ... 

1997 

16-03 

5,7814 

289-51 

1,867-22 

314-28 

15-74 

92-25 

5-44 

6/R . . . 

18 

7-52 

3,2794 

182-19 

724-66 

157-66 

8-76 

41-22 

4-81 

e/u . . . 

1810 

16-10 

5,6024 

309-53 

1,474-72 

242-06 

18*37 

59-77 

4-32 

e/w .. 

23 

17*90 

9,382 

407*91 

1,977-87 

445-26 

19-36 

91-40 

4-75 

6/Y . . . 

| 15 

i 9*94 

4,001 

; 266-73 ! 

1,623-94 

202-63 

1 13-51 

70-32 

5-06 

6 /Be . . 

5048 

89*61 

22,4124 

443-99 

1,949-79 

899-77 

| 17-82 

! 81*97 

4-01 

6/II . . . 

j 34 

27*71 

16,875 

i 481-62 

2,474-31 

769-72 

22-34 

i 108*46 

464 

6/Kk . 

! 26-29 

22*81 

16,0964 

! 612-26 

2,362-36 

! 752-07 

28-63 

104-42 

4-68 

6/Ll . . 

23-16 

21-84 

12,791 

552-28 

2,522-97 

586-31 

! 25-32 

! 109-97 

4-58 

6 /Mm . 

j 14*06 

9-19 

4,4104 

313-68 

1,447-69 

208-09 

14-80 

j 69*16 

4-72 

6/Oo . . 

1 20 

17-48 

14,9484 

747-43 

2,575-87 

662-43 

33-12 

115-13 

4-43 

6/Pr .. 

j 20 

20 

13,176 

i 668-75 

2,612-01 

I 661-84 

33-09 

| 124-47 

502 

Sffl:: 

! 28-48 

25*45 

18,8404 

661-53 

2,944-40 

’ 910-85 

31-98 

I 128-05 

4-83 

i 31-39 

26*19 

19 5324 

622-25 

2,830-14 

i 878*99 

28-00 

124*08 

4*50 

6/88 .. 

26 

24 

20,9404 

805-40 

3,545-62 

, 812-03 

3128 

! 142*07 

3-88 

6/TT .. 

23*26 

22*23 

12 438* 

534*76 

2,002-85 

616-14 

26-49 

! 92*24 

4-96 

6/Uu . 

41-18 

36*77 

17,286 

| 420*37 

1,993-35 

792-60 

19-27 

86-68 

4-61 

6/Vv . . 

j 20 

17-94 

12,6084 

• 625*43 

2,149-11 

600-68 

30-03 

| 101-54 

4-80 

Mesne . 

i 24-29 

19-26 

11,141-86 

‘ 468-75 

2,114-62 

610-92 

21-04 

93-72 

4-58 


RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

Special interest has been shown by many producers in this State in the remarks 
made by Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) at the 
Lyndocb Conference, and reported in the March issue of this Journal . Mr. Coleman has 
received numerous inquiries with reference to the meal included in the balanced 
rations which were drawn up after consultation with Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor). For cows producing 3galls. or 4galls. of milk the rations were calculated 
on the use of linseed meal (Meggitt's), and the table of balanced rations was as 
follows: — 

For a 3 (fall, cow — 

Wheaten hay chaff 
Wheaten bran . . . 

Linseed meal .... 

or 

Oaten hay chaff . . 

Crushed oats . . 

Linseed meal . . 

For a 4 gall, cow — 

Wheaten hay chaff 
Crushed oats . . 

Wheaten bran . . . 

Linseed meal . . 

For a 3-4 gall, cow — 

Oaten hay chaff • - 201bs. 'I 

Wheaten bran 41bs. /ratio 1-5.2 

Crushed oats 4lbs. ) 


20 bs. 1 

4lbs. \ Ratio albuminoids to carbo- 
2 lbs. j hydrates, 1-5.2 

2011 ) 8 . ) 

41bs. /ratio 1-5.0 
-lbs. j 


201bs. 
4lbs. 
41 bs. C 
21bs. ; 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE OF YORKE PENINSULA BRANCHES. 

The Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was held at Mait- 
land on April 15th. There was a good attendance of delegates from the following 
Branches: — Weavers, Moonta, South Kilkerran, Boor’s Plains, Wauraltee, Yorketown, 
Petersville, Kilkerran, Paakeville, and Brentwood, in addition to visitors from Kadina, 
Minlaton, and Maitland. 

The Department of Agriculture was represented by Hon. S. R, Whitford, MX.C. 
(Minister of Agriculture), Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman Advisory Board of Agriculture), 
Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy 
Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), R. H. F. Maclndoe, 
B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.8. (Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock), R. Hill (District Agricultural 
Instructor), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. CL Richards (Assistant Secre- 
tary Agricultural Bureau). Messrs. E. Giles and B. Pattison, M.’sP. for the district, 
were also present. 

Mr. J. J. Hentschke (Chairman of the Arthurton Branch) presided and extended a 
cordial welcome to officers of the Department and delegates from district Branches. 
Mr. C. H. King (Mayor of Maitland) extended a civic welcome to the visitors. 

The opening address was delivered by Hon. S. R. Whitford, M.L.C. (Minister of 
Agriculture). At the instance of Mr. E. Giles, M.P. (Weavers), seconded by Mr. B. 
Pattison, M.P., a vote of thanks was accorded the Minister for his attendance and 
opening address. 

During the course of the Conference the following papers were read and discussed: — 
" Dairying , ’ > Mr. G. T. Hicks (Arthurton); ‘ ‘ Profitable Farming on Small Holdings,” 
Mr. B. P. Dutschke (Kilkerran); "Best Type of Horse to Breed, Suitable for General 
Farm Work’,’ Mr. T. Rodda (Boor’s Plains); "Winter and Summer Fallowing,” Mr. 
S. G. Chynoweth (Boor ’s Plains) ; * * Economy on the Farm, ’ ’ Mr. R. Bums (Arthurton) ; 
"Tractors,” Mr. W. Heinrich (South Kilkerran); "Milk Fever,” Mr. L. Moar 
(Paakeville). A large number of questions were included on the Agenda, and these were 
replied to by Officers of the Department. 

Conference carried the following resolutions: — 1. "That the 1932 Conference be 
held at Kadina, with arrangements in the hands of the Boor’s Plains Branch.” 2. 
"That this Conference protests against the high charge for handling wool at Port 
Adelaide by the wool brokers.” 3. "That this Conference strongly protests against 
the high charges for wharfage and haulage at Peninsula ports.” *4. "That this Con- 
ference suggests that, in view of the difficulty which the farmer has in obtaining 
authentic information regarding the world’s production of his products, we suggest 
that the Agricultural Bureau establishes, in conjunction with other countries, if pos- 
sible, an international bulletin to be published every three months.” 

On behalf of the Northern Yorke Peninsula Field Trial and Show Society, Mr. J. P. 
Pontifex, Chairman of the Society, presented the following trophies tio successful 
competitors in the Northern Yorke Peninsula Crop Competition : — First prize, H. E. 
Aldenhoven (Arthurton), silver shield; first prize, Arthurton Branch Competition, O. D. 
Jericho, silver cup; first prize, Paakeville Branch Competition, G. Meier, silver cup; 
first prize, Boor ’s Plains Competition, A. Adams ; second prize, S. G. Chynoweth, silver 
cup. 
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G0LDSBR0UGH, M0RT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AMD PRODUCE BROKERS, 8HXFPIM0 AGEMT8, GENERAL IMPORTERS AMD 
EXPORTERS, LAND, LOAM, PHAM (SAL, AMD IMSURAMCB AGENTS. 

— GENERAL AGENT8 Of AUSTRALIA FOR WESTERN ASSURANCE OOXPAET. — 

For any information regarding Fat, 8 tore, or 8tnd 8tock, communicate with our Stock Depart- 
ment tor expert attention. 

OiitrikuUn, Acents in LA lor — 

“ EDWARDS' " SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
“ TONE’S ” RABBIT TRAPS " NATIONAL ” CEMENT (In tags) 

« RUSSELL'S ’’ PIPING. "COMET” WINDMILLS 

' " “ KING-LOC ” STEEL DROPPERS 

n W.M.L.” and "TOP” BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES 
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etc., “Tattoo” Sheep Branding Oil. 

"CLAM LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS.” 
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ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 


Main Offlee In South AustcaUa : 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
Head Offlee : MELBOURNE. 
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[The following papers were read by members of Yorke Peninsula Blanche# of the 
Agricultural Bureau at Maitland on April 

DAIRYING. 

[G. T. Hicks, Arthurton.j V 

Owing to the recent slump in grain prices we naturally turn to other branches of 
farming in an endoavor to obtain sufficient money to enable na to purchase necessities, 
and also to assist in paying accounts which cannot be met with the proceeds fjdm grain. 
Two very profitable sidelines are cows and pigs, which, in my opinion, should be con- 
sidered conjointly, because in this district we have to rely on butterfat as the main 
source of revenue from cows, whilst skimmed milk can be fed very profitably to pigs. 

Previously, especially in these districts, high prices, and in some cases high yields, 
encouraged us to neglect sidelines which were considered a tie, and also as being 
unprofitable because a fair quantity of grain and hay was required, which at that time 
was expensive. The decrease in value of these sidelines and their products has not been 
so marked as has been the case with grain. But even with the high price of grata, 
we would have been amply repaid for feeding some grain to stock and marketing it 
in the shape df butter, pigs, and calves, or cattle. In this way an export market for 
dairy products may have been started. Now, this branch of the export trade is 
practically negligible; in fact, during the lean periods of the year South Australia 
imports a considerable quantity of butter from other States. Had these branches of 
revenue been fully exploited, there would be little trouble in allowing grain to 
remain low, if it ceased to be profitable. 

The Buildings. 

When handling cows a milking shed and dairy is necessary. The site for the 
milking shed should be well drained, or attempts made at artificial drainage. For 
farm use, a wood and iron shed will meet requirements. The Dairying Regulations 
recommend brick or concrete floors which can be washed daily. Should the regulations 
be made so as to enforce this being done, it would fall rather hard on some who are 
not fortunate enough to have a water tap at the shed. However, such a procedure is 
advisable, as milk is one of the quickest germ collectors in existence. If dairying is 
to be practised extensively, a stone, brick, or concrete building would In* more suitable 
than iron. The milking shed should not be close to stables or pigsties. A cool room 
is advisable for storage of milk, butter, and cream, and also as a separating room. 

The Head ok the Herd. 

As soon as sufficient good cows are in hand, a good bull should be purchased, or the 
services of a good bull obtained. The Government Subsidy Scheme gives encouragement 
to people to purchase good stud bulls from tested and selected cows by paying one- half 
of the purchase price to the buyer, two-thirds , of which is paid on purchase and one- 
third at the end of two years, e>g,, a bull may cost £30 ; £15 equals half, £10 is paid 
on purchase and £5 at the end of two years. This applies to bulls whose value does 
not exceed £50 and nge not less than 10 months. If stud bulb were always used, a 
far better class of dairy cow would be for sale and in use than is the case to-day, and 
production would be much higher. I say this bocause stud breeders are always culling 
low producers ^nd animals showing faulty bodies or udders. This is not so with 

scrub M bulls, which in most cases are a mixture of breeds, and are only used as a 
means of getting a cow in calf. Some attempt should always be made to Have pure- 
bred animals, and if crossing is adopted, go no further than the first cross. A man 
may cross a Jersey and Shorthorn* If this is a heifer, use either a Jersey or Shorthorn 
bull on her. In any case never use a crossbred bull. 
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The Jersey. 

1 prefer the Jersey. She is small m body and consequently does not require such 
a large amount of feed for body maintenance as a larger animal - Also, if she is 
given more food than is necessary, she is more likely to give an increase in production 
than lay on fat, which is the tendency with the heavier breeds. The strong points with 
Jerseys are quality and economy of production, but occasionally very heavy milkers 
are obtained. For the last live years Jerseys have proved superior to all other breeds 
in herd tests in South Australia, New South Wales, and Victoria. By this I do not 
mean to say that Jerseys have topped the list in all classes in single tests. Taking 
the herds right through, Jerseys have averaged higher butterfat than other breeds. 
Heavy breeds give a few outstanding eows, but there are more of the low producing 
class in these than there are with the Jersey. In these tests no record is kept of 
feeding, but had such been done, the Jersey would again have added to her honors. 
A point often raised is that Jersey calves and cattle do not realise such high prices 
in the saleyards as heavy breeds. This is quite so, but when economy of production 
and extra production is taken into consideraton, the Jersey will again be the winner. 
Jerseys can be brought into profit much earlier . than heavy breeds and their period of 
production is much longer. 

Cows should be mUked regularly, and under no circumstances be left overnight with- 
out milking. They should be properly fed and not expected to do their best on 
pasture alone. A point often raised is that this country is not suitable for dairying, 
but if one has a good water supply, good chaff, a supply of ensilage and a lucerne 
patch, cows can be made to produce as well here as in any other part of the State. 
Of course, these commodities are not all that is required to feed a cow. In addition, 
bran, crushed oats, and linseed meal are advisable. Also a good cattle lick is advisable, 
or else some phosphatic material given in the feed. A pamphlet entitled “Feeding 
for Production / 9 issued by the Department of Agriculture at the price of postage, 
gives valuable information on feeding dairy cattle. Calves should never l>e allowed 
to get too fat, unless intended for market purposes. 

Pigs. 

A good, well-drained site should be selected for pigsties. Small sties are required 
for fattening and breeding purposes. Decide whether to breed or fatten and concen- 
trate on one line. If a person can attend to breeding and fattening at the same time, 
it is much better, because he can obtain the right kind of pig without having to rely 
on markets for his supplies. The Journal of Agriculture for March, 3931, gives an 
interesting article on recent experiments held at Boseworthy Agricultural College to 
determine the most suitable breed for curing purposes. In these tests, the Large White 
was used for practically all crosses. The Large White is at present considered the 
best for all purposes in England. In Hie recent experiments the Large York x Mid 
York carcass was considered the best. 

Financial returns per pig ranged between 12s. and 16s. The Large White x 
Gloucester Old Spot gave the highest return, but worst carcass, also most waste in 
preparation for curing. The Tamworth x Berkshire gave a perfect carcass. Pigs 
with dark skin gave the best staid. With a dark-skinned animal there is not the 
tendency to go red that there is with white pigs. Tamworth x Berkshire showed 
smallest loss in slaughtering and Large White x Mid York highest. In six lots, the 
variation was between 221bs. and 261bs. Large White x Gloucester Old Spot was the 
most economical pig to feed, also the fastest maturing, taking 19 weeks, whereas 
Large White (Pure) took longest, 22 J weeks. Cost of food per pound weight increase 
ranged between 2.04d. per lb. and 1.58d. Maturing weight was 1601bs. live weight. 

The ration supplied was: — Wheat 5 parts, barley 2 parts, peas 1 part. For the 
morning feed the above mixture was fed with skim milk 41bs. per pig. In the evening 
the same ration was given with half 'part meat meal. All grains were crushed and 
mixed with meat meal and mineral mixture and fed dry. Mineral mixture was fed 
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at rate of X per cent, of grain mixture. Ingredients of mineral mixture were: — 
Superphosphate or ground rock phosphate 40 per cent., salt 20 pet cent, charcoal 
20 per cent., Epsom salts 5 per cent, sulphate of iron 5 per cent., sulphur $ 
per cent., bicarbonate of soda 5 per cent, potassium iodine | per cent 
Drinking water was always supplied. As much dry feed as pigs would eat 

was given. Lucerne was fed at the rate of lilbs. per pig per day., Pigs should 

always be supplied with some material for bedding, and on no account forced to, 
wallow in mud in winter. If a pig likes mud to roll in allow him to have it, but 
there is no reason why the sties should be a mudhole in which the animals are com- 
pelled to remain. Good sheds are required for shelter. When breeding, a sty for . 
farrowing purposes should be provided with a rail so that young pigs may get behind 
it and not be squashed. This is not always necessary, but is at all times a safeguard. 
Bows when farrowing should not have long straw, but broken straw or sawdust. When 
feeding sows, plenty of good milk-forming materials are required. On no account 
allow a sow, especially a sow with her first litter, to become too fat. 

Mr. C. B. Btead (Yorkctown), speaking on the question of pig feeding, asked the. 
writer if he favored keeping a supply of food continually in front of pigs. Mr. 

Hicks’ advice was to use a self-feeder, fill it with crushed grain, and allow the pigs, 

to feed at will. In the case of feeding milk, only sufficient that could be eaten at one 
meal should be fed. Mr. J. J. Homier (Brentwood) expressed the opinion that so far 
as Yorke Peninsula was concerned dairying should only be undertaken for the require- 
ments of the farm. Mr. L. Slade (Weavers) said the cost of freight from the southern 
end of the Peninsula to the Adelaide market was so high that it dissipated any profit 
that there might be in pig raising. He also mentioned the rather rapid change from 
the once very popular Berkshire x Tamworth Cross to the Large White so much favored 
at present. 

Discussing this aspect of the pig industry, Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of 
Agriculture) said at the present time the Large White was the most important breed 
of pig in the world. It was the main breed from which the bulk of the £(13,000,000 
worth of pig products imported in Great Britain each year was derived. Of this huge 
amount of money £40,000,000 worth was obtained from foreign countries, and if 
Australia wished to partake in this, they would have to adopt the White Pig. 

It was the breed from which the Wiltshire sides of bacon were obtaihed. The Large 
White was fulfilling the requirements of the overseas market, and we in Australia, 
with our very considerable disadvantage of distance from markets, must realise that 
to share in the trade we must meet the demands of the purchaser and also send pigs 
of first-grade quality. The principal drawback of White Pigs in this country is their 
tendency to scald in the hot sun. If, however, the young pigs were allowed to run 
in the open all the year round, there would be very little danger of scald. 


FALLOWING. 

[S. Chynoweth, Boor’s Plains.] 

In the wheat belt the summer is practically rainless and the wet season does not,, 
begin until about April. The crop is sown between May and June and fallowing 
begins soon after. Thus, at least three months ’ wet weather normally occurs before* 
fallowing begins, and fo,ur end possibly five months before it is finished. At first, 
all the rain soaks into parched soil, but sooner or later, especially during heavy falls, 
the soil cannot take it up fast, enough. A good deal runs off the peddoeks, and some 
lies about in shallot pools and evaporates. When the .plough is started in July, one 
has started early enough for first class winter fallow, but even then it is not possible 
tot trap the rain which has run off or evaporated during the three preceding months. 
That can only be done by summer fallow. Not only does summer fallow eatdh tbt 
early rains, but it is advantageous from several other points of view. 
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Summkk Fallow. 

The laiid i» opened up in February, March, or April,, and lien bare for 14 or 15 months 
before it is sown. This method, however, cannot be employed regularly on . those soils 
which cannot be broken up in the absence of rain; but, on the other hand, there are 
extensive areas which are more easily broken up dry than When wet. On very loose Boils 
it i< sufficient, in the first operation, to merely stir the soil 2£ins. deep with a springe- 
toothed cultivator, but, if necessary, the plough scarifier, or a one-way cultivator, will 
do satisfactory work. If the soil breaks up rough, it is desirable to -harrow it and then 
it may be left until after drilling. The early tillage promotes a profuse germination of 
rubbish when the* first rain comes. Sheep should be given access to the paddoek, but 
dfted Weeds get too > far ahead, it will be necessary to get rid of them by cultivation. 
At thhrstagfe, generally, a scarifier will be equal to cutting weeds, and at the same time 
stirring the soil to a depth of about- 2in. or 3in., but if a light implement is used for the 
first operation, a plough may have th be used for the second working. • Later, as rubbish 
appears, it must be killed by using the lightest implement that will do the job satis- 
factorily. As spring advances, the aim should be to create a well-defined mulch of loose, 
meHoSv Soil about 2in. deep, overlying a* firmly consolidated seedbed. On soils which 
have a tendency to run together, the mulch should be left comparatively cloddy, but on 
good loamy soils it can be fairly fine. The effect of .the mulch is to reduce to a minimum 
the evaporation of moisture previously stored in the soil. As summer advances, an 
occasional ‘ * sheeping ’ 1 of the fallow will suffice to prevent any oate from seeding, but 
should half an inch of rain fall, it will generally pay to give a quick harrowing to 
break any crust that may have formed on the surface. Tt is very important to recognise 
that a crusted surface is one through which moisture evaporates at a faster rate than 
through a loose surface. 'By permitting the crust to remain, the whole of the moisture 
previously stored may be lost. 
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In the following autumn, after the Weather breaks, the land can be worked up, 
'and then, after allowing sufficient time for weeds to germinate, sown with a combined 
drill. Further, the germination of wheat is stimulated. There is nothing better for 
the promotion of a good sprout of rubbish on a paddock than to summer fallow it* 
Thus, the system can be employed to clean up I he dirtiest paddocks on the farm. When 
a paddock which it is intended to fallow is paiticularly foul with weeds, it is sometimes 
found desirable to restrict the first operation to a light cultivation. In this way, the 
seeds are not buried deeply to become a menace in later years. They sprout immediately 
and may be destroyed. 

As a word of warning to the man who is summer fallowing a dirty paddock for the 
first time, I would say, do not do it unless you can cope earty with the growth promoted, 
otherwise the paddock may have to be reploughed, and at the best an unsatisfactory 
result obtained. Bather than attempt to summer fallow all the land it is intended to 
crop, it will be most economical to treat half in that way and winter fallow the rest, 
thus the available labor on the farm can be most economically distributed. Borne of the 
heavy work can be undertaken in February and March, when the teams would otherwise 
be idle, and the balance can be left until after seeding. The practical advantages in 
respect to weed killing and distribution of labor should stamp the practice as worthy 
of adoption wherever it can be employed. 

* 

v Winter Fallow, 

The time has come when the farmer roust see what can be done to increase wheat and 
hay yields of his holding. Careful cultivation is the principal method of attaining 
this end. No hard and fast rule for the cultivation of the soil can be laid down on 
account of the various classes of land that are to be found, even on one farm. It is 
absolutely essential that every farmer should study and experiment in order to ascertain 
the best method of working the land on his holding. Generally speaking, ploughing 
should be commenced as soon as seeding operations have been completed, to allow 
ample time for rain to play its part in the settling down of the ploughed land. Two to 
three inches are deep enough for the land in this district to be ploughed. Do not plough 
Ihe land while it is very wet, for it will be very hard and lumpy when worked back 
with the cultivator. If the land is turned whilst very wot instead of crumbling as it 
is turned, it will simply turn in blocks, leaving open spaces under the # surf ace, allowing 
the escape of moisture, and making an imperfect seedbed. 

The next implement to be used is a set of heavy harrows. These should be used before 
the hard crust has had time to form on the surface. If no weeds ap|>ear, and the 
surface is loose, the land should be left for a time, but if weeds show' up, the cultivator 
should be set to work at once. If weeds are small, use a springtine cultivator, working 
at right angles to the ploughing, provided the paddocks are suitable; this tends to keep 
the surface from becoming irregular, as happens with constant one-way working. 

The benefits to be obtained by using the springtine implement are: — 1. Improvement 
of the seedbed; the fine loose soil shakes to the bottom, while the coarse and more lumpy 
soil works to the top, thus enabling one to break it down with the harrows when rain 
falls. 2. Lightness of draught; 10 horses are able to work a 35-tine cultivator quite 
comfortably. 3. One man with 10 horses can do a great deal of work with the spring- 
tine. The land being left ridgy behind this implement, it has a tendency to prevent- 
drift. If the land is free from weeds and no heavy rain falls, the land can be left 
until autumn. If, however, rain falls during harvest, every opportunity should be 
seised of working the land. Summer weeds are bound to come, and the quickness of 
growth will cause no end of trouble. If weeds are strong and thick, use a bridle culti- 
vator with 6in. shares or a disc cultivator. 

Should rain fall at the beginning or up to the middle of April, it will give ample 
fime to aljow germination of weeds, and the land can be worked over before seeding. 
Land at seeding time should be cultivated as shallow as possible, in order not to injure 
the seedbed, and yet deep enough to destroy young iveeds. Wheat should be drilled 
to a depth of 3 in. to IJin. and harrowed with a Jight set of harrows about three days 
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behind the drill. For this district, the month of May is the best seeding season, and 
will give best results if sown in June, Later on, the ground is too cold, the seed takes 
longer to germinate, and the plant is weak when cold wet weather sets in. The earlier 
sown crops, however, will have firmly established themselvs, and wall be prepared to, 
light against hardship. Let us all try and improve our system of cultivation. Each year 
do a little experimental work of this class. Bead and study all papers on this subject, 
then we will be able to realise what there is yet to learn on this most important question; 

‘‘The paper contributed by Mr. Oiynoweth is one of the best on the general 
principles of soil cultivation that I have heard at an Agricultural Bureau Con- 
ference. ** In these terms Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) 
congratulated Mr. Chynoweth on the paper that he had presented to the Conference. 
Only on one point did he disagree with the writer; that was to Mb references to the 
value of the springtine cultivator for soil working. It was nothing but a glorified 
harrow. To successfully grow wheat, the farmer should maintain a level seedbed under- 
lying the loose surface soil, and there was no springtine that could do that. Referring 
to summer fallowing, Mr. Spafford said it was worth while where land is very weedy and 
on those farms where livestock were not kept in any great numbers. In the reverse case, 
where large numbers of livestock were carrid on farms in South Australia, the value of ’ 
(he feed grown on the land would more than compensate for any increase in crop that 
might be obtained as a result of summer fallowing. 


THE BEST TYPE OF HORSE SUITABLE FOR GENERAL FARM WORK. 

[Thos. Rodim, Boor's Plains.] 

There is, in my opinion, only one horse suitable for genera] farm work, and that is 
the Clydesdale. Uniformity of type h&B long been a marked characteristic of the Clydes- 
dale, and there is no breed of heavy horse so famous for its quality, cleanness of joints, 
hardness of bone, cleanness and correct setting of hock, and length and slope of pastern, 
whilst, as for action, the Clydesdale is unrivalled. Main points required when pur 
chasing or breeding this type of horse: — 

The height should range from 10$ hands to over 17 hands, and when fully matured, 
should be evenly balanced. Viewed from the side, the body should show plenty of depth 
and from the front or rear should appear broad and thick. The depth of body, through 
the chest, and the length of the leg, should be much the same, which proportions would 
give an animal a “low set" appearance, bringing his weight comparatively close to the 
ground, thereby enabling him to use it to the best advantage. 

The head should be in proportion to the body: neither unduly large nor too small, 
with little superfluous flesh. The face may be straight or slightly Roman nosed, the: 

contour of the former being the most pleasing. There should be plenty of width 

between the eyes, and the forehead should be slightly arched, tapering away from above 
the eyes to the poll. The cars should be pointed, of medium size and thin of texture, 
having a covering of flue hair. 

The neck should be of moderate length, muscular yet not too thick, arched and well 
laid into the shoulders. A good head, neck, and shoulders denote character, giving the 
animal a good outlook. 

The shoulders should slope at & good angle. A straight-shouldered horse, when used 

in heavy work, has an inclination to foot trouble. They should be fairly wide, well 

muscled, and the top should be carried close to and tapered into the back. The arm of 
the Clydesdale should be comparatively short, wide, and muscular. It should form a 
strong support to the shoulder, extending well back and close into the body at its roar 
part. This places the leg sufficiently under the body to give the desirable position and 
action. The kztqp, viewed from the front, should be broad and flat, tapering to the 
cannon, and, viewed from the side, should show a straight direction and not back. 

The cannon should be long, wide, flat, lean, and shaped like the back of a razor. 
The tendons should show prominently. The long hair or “feather" should spring from 
the back of the tendon, and not from around the sides of the cannon. It should be soft 
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to ,the. «nd atxajgjUt. The fetlock should be wide vie>yed from the side,,,. ami 

narrow .viewed from the front, fine and well directed. The pattern siiould, bef airly long, 
and sloping, to relieve concussion; in the coarse of action* A horse with a short, upright 
pastern has a qu>re stilted gait .and a greater, tendency, when in acttyn, to bring the tpe r 
to the ground before the heel, and when worked on hard roads, the lege tend to , swell 
Foot diseases are more common in. horses having upright pasterns than on those of 
greater, slope. . A good, sound, healthy foot is essential, and in. this respect the. Clydes-, 
dale holds pride, pf place. amongst draught breeds. A good hoof hpad, witli wide .open 
heels, and strong quarters, is , essential, otherwise a horse has a tendency to . develop 
unsoundness. . 

Thi chest should be deep, wide, low, end of large girth, indicating strong constitution,, 
with ample space for the vital organa. The back should be short, broad, and strongly 
supported, and slightly .inclined upwards toward the rump. The, lorn should be short, 
wideband strongly muscled. This portion of the back should be as wide as possible, and 
the ribs long and deep, well sprung, and close together.. 

The hindquarters are the great source of driving power* . The. hips should be wide 
(but in harmony with general body proportions), and well muscled. The rump must. be. 

• long, as seen from the side, wide as viewed from behind, .and: with attractive yet 
sloping arch from hips to the setting , of the tail. It is .important .that , the tail be. 
attached high. The thigh should be short,, but heavily muscled. . The hock is one of . the 
most important points in the body, as it is in this joint that the strain on the muscles, 
during action, is concentrated. The hock, therefore, should be broad viewed from 
the side, and narrow viewed from the front, its point being prominent, and the joint 
as a whole well supported by a wide cannon below. The hocks should be turned in 
slightly, and be fairly close to each other: The hind cannons, like the front ones, should 
be broad and thin, and they should be perpendicular or but slightly sloping forward. 
When they are too far forward they bring about a condition known as 1 ‘ sickle-hocked. ' ’ 
The hind fetlocks, as in the case of the front ones, should be wide, whilst the pasterns 
are less oblique than those of the forelegs. The hind feet are somewhat smaller than 
the front ones, not so round, but with good hoof heads, and wide open heels. The hind 
legs, like the front ones, sliould be properly set into the body, not on the outside of the 
quarters, but well under, so that the muscles on the quarters project wider than the 
muscles on the thighs; the latter should be fairly close together, not straight down, but 
incline to the rear of the anhnal, and the toes of the hind feet should incline slightly 
outward. There should be a good length from the point of the hock to the ground. 

The action of the Clydesdale should be even; that is, his fore and hind action should 
l>e in unison. He should plant his hind feet forward as deliberately as his fore ones, 
which should be evenly carried forward:* In trotting* the horse should bend the legs at 
the knees and hocks, and, from a hind view, the inside of the hoofs (or shoes) should' 
be seen at every step. 

It is unreasonable to expect that farmers can purchase all their requirements of this 
type of horso. The best way is for them to secure one or two good itores, and breed 
only from high class sires. If unable to purchase the mares, farmers should select the 
best they have and mate with high class sires. In this way they will soon have a tattler 
type, and one which will be faster, and therefore do more work than those we find' on 
the average farm at present. 


MILK FEVER. 

[L. H. Moar, Paskeville.] 

Milk fever is a copnmon and, until fairly recently a frequently fatal disease affecting 
cows in all large dairying districts of this and other countries. . As it usually attacks the 
best milking members of the herd, and at a time wh,en the milk flow is heaviest, the 
malady is one whieh has caused very severe losses to our dairying industry* It is, there* 
fore, of the greatest economic importance that every dairyman should acquaint himself 
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with the simple and easy method of treating the complaint successfully hy means of 
filtered air injected into the udder. This form of treatment is comparatively new, and 
it is so very simple and successful that every dairyman should obtain a suitable 
apparatus (one containing a minimum of rubber) and know how to use it; in case of 
emergency an ordinary bicycle pump and nipple from tube (well sterilised) will answer 
the purpose admirably. With this, however, the air is not filtered, and there is a danger 
of injecting germs as well. The operation does not require the services of a veterinary 
surgeon, but the advice of a professional man may be of great value, in the case of 
complications. 

The comipon name of this malady, #< Milk Fever,* * is erroneous and misleading. In 
reality, fever is usually absent; instead, there is generally a reduction in temperature. 
There are a number of names for the complaint, i.c., calving fever, parturition fever, etc. 

Milk fever is a disease of well nourished, heavy, milking cows; it usually occurs 
during the third to fifth calf, and mav be easily recognised by the suddenness of the 
attack, the complete paralysis of the animal, and the loss of sensation, which follows 
closely the act of calving or parturition, and death usually follows in 12 to 24 hours 
if not treated quickly. One attack usually predisposes the animal to a recurrence of 
the disease. The complaint may occur at anv period of the year, but is most common 
in the spring. Other animals seldom have the complaint. 

There are few diseases among animals regarding the exact cause of which more 
widelv different theories have heen advanced than that of milk fever. The eauses may be 
divided into two kinds: predisposing and direct. Experience shows one of the most 
prominent predisposing causes to be the great activity of the milk secreting organ — the 
udder. This organ is most active after the fourth, fifth, and sixth calves, and this is 
the time of life when the vast majoritv of cases occur. 

The disease is almost unknown in heifers with the first calf, and decreases steadilv 
in frequency after the most active milking period, namely, the sixth calf, has passed. 
Tt- is rarely, if ever, met with in pure heef breeds, such as Rhorthom. Angus, and 
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Hereford, while it is very common in the heavy milking strains, as the Holstein, Jersey, 
and Guernsey. There are many theories regarding the direct cause, such as the 
absorption of toxins from the uterus, which causes paralysis, but nothing definite has 
been ascertained. 

Diagnosis. 

This disease in its typical and most common form is comparatively easy to diagnose 
and easily recognised. It usually comes on about two days after calving, and seldom 
occurs after the second week. It has been known to occur a few days before calving. 

At the onset of the attack there is usually excitement; the cow is restless, treads with 
hind feet, switches the tail, stares about, or walks uneasily and unsteadily and shows 
colicky symptoms. This is followed in a few hours by the coming paralysis indicated 
by a staggering gait, especially in the hind legs, and by weakening of the knees and 
fetlocks of the front legs; the animal becomes quieter, and staggers more^ and becomes 
weaker; it ceases to worry about its calf, and finally goes down, and is unable to rise. 
The cow lies perfectly still with eyes partially closed, and the sense of feeling vanishes, 
lilies can swarm on the eyes and anywhere on the body and are unnoticed. While down, 
the patient assumes a characteristic position, which is of great assistance in diagnosis. 
The head is turned around to the side — usually the left— and rests on the bhest, causing 
a peculiar arching of the neck. If the head iH drawn straight, it immediately drops 
back again when released. The body usually rests lightly on one side, with the hind 
legs extended’ forward and outward, and the fore legs doubled up in their usual 
position. There is paralysis of the muscles of the throat, so that swallowing is impos 
sible, and if drenching is attempted there is great danger of fluids going into the lungs 
and setting up pneumonia. In fatal cases the animal may remain perfectly still and 
die in a comatose condition from complete paralysis of the nervous system, but more 
frequently there is some agitation and excitement prior to death with tossing of the 
head. Death, like recovery, usually sets in from the eighteenth to the seventy -second 
hour after the onset of the complaint. 


Treatment. 

Anderson and Schmidt were the discoverers of the simple treatment, and they found 
the usual period of recovery to be about six hours, and very few cases required a second 
injection, and only an isolated case a third. Previous to the air injection, the hands 
of the operator and the udder of the cow should be thoroughly cleansed. The latter 
must be kept from eoming in contact with the ground. The tube should be boiled for 
some time before it is placed in the teat. When fully prepared for the operation, care- 
fully insert the tube into the teat, and pump air into it, while gentle massaging will 
assist the air to enter right into the full depth of the udder. The quarter should be 
well distended and care taken to prevent the air from escaping by tying a piece* of broad 
tape around the teat. The other quarters of the udder should be treated in a similar 
manner. 

In case the air is absorbed, and no improvement is noted within about five hours, 
the treatment should be repeated. The cow is usually able to get up on her feet within 
an hour (sometimes a quarter will suffice), and soon after the tapes should be removed, 
as the tips of the teats are then able to retain the air. The animal should not be milked 
for about 24 hours. The calf should not be allowed to suck. While this method is an 
easy one for the dairyman to adopt, he cannot expect to have the same results as a 
veterinary surgeon. In mtony cases it will be found that the injection of air into the 
udder will be sufficient to combat the disease without other treatment, but it is always 
advisable to study the symptoms of each individual case and administer medicine 
accordingly. 

As a preventive, it has been found that by allowing a small quantity of milk to remain 
in the udder after each milking for about a week after calving, that the number of 
cases of fevor has greatly diminished. 
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PROFITABLE FARMING ON A SMALL HOLDING. 

[B. P. Dutsohkk, Kilkerran.J 

Fanning is a business, and the successful farmer (on a small or large holding) must 
iirst of all be a business man. lie follows his vocation primarily for the profit he can 
make out of it, and therefore he, like other business men, should aim to get the greatest 
possible returns for labor and money involved. It is not enough to simply grow crops; 
they must be produced to yield a profit on the money invested. To succeed in this 
respect, the farmer must be thoroughly acquainted with every detail of his occupation 
and endeavor to prevent needless waste, but at the same time he must remember that 
it is a good business principle to spend a pound whenever he can see that it will come 
buck to him with interest. 

Agriculture is Australia ’s primary industry ; therefore the welfare of our country is 
largely dependent on the man on the land, and if he fails in his work, the result would 
be disastrous. It should, therefore, be the objective of every farmer to utilise his land 
to the fullest extent. This can be done by working the land judiciously and by 
following a proper system of rotation cropping. The intelligent and deep-thinking 
farmer will always try to devise ways and means by which to work his farm more 
economically, efficiently, and profitably. 

A farm containing 500-600 acres could be called a small holding, and would be large 
enough for one man to make a good profitable living and bring up a family, provided 
the land was of good quality and in a district which had a good rainfall. Of course, 500 
or 600 acres might hardly be sufficient for one man to carry on profitably in a district 
consisting of light soil and also with a light rainfall. However, the farmer who has a 
small farm in a poor district may still be able to carry on profitably, but it is evident 
that a farm in a district which contains first-class soil and a good rainfall would return 
greater profits, provided it was properly managed. Low yields are not always due to 
poor soil and lack of rain, but very often lo bad management and lack of agricultural 
knowledge. 

The holdings should vary according to the class of soil and rainfall in the different 
districts, in a locality containing fertile soil 5(J0 or 000 acres may be considered a small 
holding, whereas in another part whcio the land is less fertile 700 or S(>() acres would 
be called a small farm. However, whatever the acreage may be which constitutis a small 
holding, to farm profitably on such a holding, the farmer must take a keen interest in 
agriculture and not go about, his woik in a haphazard manner and trust to luck, but put 
his whole energy into the business. A 500 or 000 acre farm could be worked by one 
man, and if the work is done properly, it should be sufficient to keep him out of mischief. 
Consequently, the man on a small holding is not forced to employ labor, which, except 
at harvest or seeding time, is nowadays a big and very often an annoying item. 

It is of vital importance that the plant should in* in comparison with tho place. The 
purchasing of large and expensive implements for the sake of finishing a few days 
sooner would hardly be a payable proposition, but nevertheless, the plant should be kept 
up to date. All machinery, farm buildings, fences, &o., should be kept in good order; 
this also tends to profitable farming. 

There are two methods of farming well known to us, namely, horse and mechanical 
power. Tractors are to be found on most farms, although there is a general tendency 
for farmers at present to return to horses. The farmer dependent on horse power should 
not keep more horses than are required to work a small farm; unnecessary horses 
require feed and attention even whilst idle. A team of 10 to 12 good horses would be 
sufficient to do the work on a 500 or GOO acre farm. Likewise, the man who is solely 
dependent on mechanical power to work his farm should buy that type of tractor which 
is best suited foT the class of soil in liis district, and has some of the main features 
which a tractor should have, such as durability, accessibility, power, and so forth. Of 
course, care should be taken not to purchase a bigger tractor than is required to do the 
work on the small holding. At the present time, tractors have displaced horses on many 
farms, but owing to the present high price of fuel, tractors arc costly to run and 
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depreciation is heavy, and it is problematical as to whether the work on the majority 
of farms, particularly the smaller ones, could not be more proiitably carried out with the 
use of horses. 

The Value and Importance o op Bide Lines. 

A small but good flock of sheep would also add to the profits of a small farm. Every 
farm, whether large or small, should have its liock of sheep. They are not only valuable 
as fur as domestic purposes are concerned, but they are also of great value in keeping 
the land clean. Sheep are very little trouble, and if properly fed will return a hand- 
some profit from the selling of lambs and wool. The most popular system of agri- 
culture is mixed farming, and this cun also be adopted with success on a small holding. 

On account of the exceptionally low prices ruling for our main products, wheat and 
wool, the farmer will be compelled to pay more attention to side lines. With the modern 
machinery and scientific methods We now have at our disposal, f aiming on a small 
holding is quite profitable. Science has done much to explain how the fertility of the 
soil can be conserved, and with the application of scientific methods to the farming of 
the future, still greater and better results may be achieved. One of the most common 
faults among farmers is the accumulation of more land than they can properly cultivate. 
Many thousands of Australian farmers are struggling to-day under a heavy »load, mainly 
interest on mortgages granted in payment for land purchased in addition to the original 
farm. Had the farmer been content with a small acreage, the position would not, be so 
acute. It would certainly be a benefit to Australia if the farms were smaller, thus 
peopling the country and creating a greater market for home consumption. It would 
improve the social life in the various communities and make country life more interest- 
ing. Any step taken towards populating the country and increasing production is a step 
towards strengthening and consolidating Australia and the British Empire, and it is 
the only way that a hold can be kept on thiB country. 

If Australia wants to keep her place in the w orld ’s markets, producers will have to 
cut their cost6 of production, and at the same time increase production by using 
scientific methods. A sure way to reduce costs of production is to increase the yield per 
acre. As with the factory, so with the farm, i.e. 9 the greater the volume of produc- 
tion the less the cost per unit or bushel. Mr. Scullin urged the farmers to grow more 
wheat, to which they readily responded; but the trouble is that farjners usually use 
more, and not less, acres on which to do it, and instead of decreasing they increase the 
bushel production cost. It is a known fact that small acreages, more intensive cultiva- 
tion and fertilization, bring about bigger yields and larger profits, for it is intensive 
and not extensive cultivation that pays best. A farm capable of producing 50 bush, per 
acre which only grows 20bush. is an unsound economic unit. We must fertilise suffi- 
ciently, otherwise we do not farm as well as we can. It has been said that good land 
is like a good bank account — the more you deposit in it the more you can draw out. 
Yet some farmers do not realise this and follow' mining methods nafcher than farming 
methods, and soon deplete the soil. It is undoubtedly a most short-sighted policy and 
should not be practised. 

One of two things must happen if production is to continue in this country in the 
future : either prices received by the farmer must be higher or the cost of production 
lower. Unfortunately, many farmers will be unable to put in a crop this year unless 
they receive monetary assistance. Seasons come and go, and the land has to be culti- 
vated and drilled. All who possibly can should put in a crop, and it seems the only 
way in which we can meet the situation is to endeavor to produce our crop as cheaply 
as possible. But some one may say, “What is the use of producing more of a crop 
that is unsaleable at anything like a remunerative price? M The answer, of course, is the 
higher the yield of any particular crop the less cost to the farmer, and consequently 
the less the Iobs on that particular land. The present state of affairs is an incentive 
for the farmer to make certain he obtains the highest possible returns from the land 
he has under cultivation. 

Do not despise the smiall fields and crave something bigger, not realising that you 
have as much as you can properly care for. Save the fertility, renew it, treasure it. 
It is the source and support of our agricultural wealth and our national greatness. 
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ECONOMY ON THE FARM. 

[R. H. Burns, Arthurton.] 

The subject under discussion is one which calls for very serious consideration in view 
of the serious depression which is by no moans a local trouble only, but has become 
almost world wide. Opinions differ as to how long we may have to wait before things 
will adjust themselves, but it is generally recognised by prominent business men that 
it will take five years to establish business on a sound footing again. We surely are 
justified in expressing the hope that the unsatisfactory financial position is now at its 
worst, and that the period of reconstruction will commence forthwith. The better times 
to which we are looking forward can be either hastened or delayed by the method 
adopted by those to whom our destiny is largely entrusted. While Governments and 
the powers that be must of necessity play a big part in this scheme of reconstruction, 
it must not be overlooked that the country is almost entirely dependent on the efforts 
put forward by primary producers. Overstocking should be very carefully guarded 
against, and farmers should make sure that they have a plentiful supply of fodder; it 
is better to err on the side of understocking titan run any risk of having stock above 
the number which one can keep properly fed. In these days of low prices it appears 
imperative that we undertake a system of mixed farming, making cereal growing, of 
-course, the main object. 

Economy consists in getting the best return per acre, and the highest price for the 
produce, not in getting the largest area under crop at the least outlay. Sidelines are of 
utmost importance, and these should be handled in a systematic way. Pigs that are 
well bred are well worth the extra cost, and the same applies to cows, sheep, and poultry, 
which if properly kept can be a source of income of no mean value, as can be proved 
if careful records are kept. It behoves all of us in our own interests and that of our 
country, of which we should be justly proud, to practice the utmost economy, and by 
diligence win our way back to prosperity. 


DAIRY CATTLE IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1921. 


SALE OF PUREBRED BULLS 


Dairymen are again reminded that on and after 
July 1st, 1931, no bull will be accepted for sale under 
the Government Subsidy Conditions unless its dam 
has qualified under the present butterfat standards. 
It is suggested, therefore, that persons who desire to 
sell, under subsidy, bulls which are eligible only under 
the old standards, should effect the sales at once. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

MAY 1st, 1981. 


£ 
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People generally are beginning to realise how much the country depends on the pro- 
ducts of the soil, and the farmer has seriously to be regarded as a national asset. 

The prosperity of Australia undoubtedly depends largely on the size and value of 
her exports — wool, wheat, and fruit forming by far the greater part of Australia V 
export products. 

As the farmer is obliged to sell his goods in the open markets, and thus has to- 
compete with the many countries which can boast of big wheat-producing areas within 
easy dktance of the great populations of the world, it can be readily seen that the- 
farmer’s only hope in an attempt to retrieve his position is to co-operate wherever 
possible in the handling of his goods, both as a buyer and seller, and do his utmost on 
the farm to economise and thus reduce the cost of production. 

The salvation of the wheat industry can only be brought about by a fixed determina- 
tion on the part of the farmer to stick to his guns — or his ploughs — and carry out a 
very careful system of economy. 

It is imperative that we should avoid all waste during years of plenty and when 
money is plentiful. It seems to be one of the lawB of human nature that we grow a 
little careless and actually waste at times what at some future date we wish we could 
have returned to us. Feed is wasted which could have been stored, and were this, 
practised, if only in the matter of building a stack of straw each year in the flush 
periods, South Australia would never be faced with the atrocious losses which accom- 
pany the droughts which periodically leave such devastation in their trail. 

The purchase of luxuries has been overdone in the past few years, whether they adorn 
the inside or the outside of the home, and it is necessary to guard against over- 
capitalising the farm, and whore practicable to build up reserve funds for lean periods. 

The successful farmer must at all times be prepared to have on hand efficient and 
up-to-date machinery. It is false economy — and this must be avoided — to refrain from 
this necessary outlay and continue with obsolete machinery which must in the end prove 
a fruitful source of waste, at least indirectly. It is not advisable to purchase surplus 
machinery, as this would mean so much money lying idle, and this represents quit* a 
handsome sura in these days of high-priced implements. 

Neglect is one of the chief causes of leakage in the costs of production. Valuable 
machinery is often purchased and is not provided with suitable protection immediately 
it has done the season *s work. The purchase of paint and its application is an important 
item which farmers generally are apt to overlook. Repairs to machinery are so often 
of the makeshift variety, and temporary repairs are so often regarded, when once fixed 
as permanent, that the time comes all too soon when the farmer is faced with a big 
repair bill, because he did not immediately procure the correct replacement. 

The systematic use of good oil for the different machines plays a very great part in 
economy, and when a man boasts of the small quantity of oil he uses in a season it will 
generally follow that he is faced with the expense of new machinery, while the careful 
man finds his machine good for many more seasons — the extra time and money spent 
on lubrication is well worth while. 

The motor car and lorry play such a prominent part on the farm to-day, and their 
purchase and upkeep represent such a large sum of money, that the farmer is obliged 
to practice the strictest economy in regard to the operation of these units. 

Most of us are guilty of using our cars more than we should in view of the times,, 
but by paying careful attention to tyre inflation, oiling, and keeping repairs to a 
minimum, running costs can be considerably reduced. Fuel consumption is a most 
important item, and the careful adjustment of the carburettor, coupled with careful 
driving, can reduce considerably the cost of this particular means of transport. The 
tractor which on many farms to-day plays such a great part in production, needs the 
utmost care and attention in view of the heavy work expected of it. From experience 
I have learned that by a systematic overhaul twice a year, and the use of a good quality 
oil, changed at. the correct periods, and loads kept within reasonable limits, a tractor will 
perform many years of useful service. Here again the careful adjustment of the car- 
burettor can mean a considerable saving on a year’s operations. 
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“LUCERNE- GROWING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA.’* 

[By W . J. Spaffoud, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


( Continued from page 953). 


UTILISATION OF THE LUCERNE. 

Not only does the Lucerne crop produce a very high tonnage of dry 
matter per acre, and much more total digestible nutrients than do most 
other forage crops, but the forage is so very rich in digestible protein that 
it is specially valuable for certain of the domesticated livestock, and if the 
most is to be made of this foodstuff it should be utilised in a proper 
manner. Although very heavy yields of forage are secured from the crop, 
the stems of the Lucerne plant are comparatively fine, and so it offers no 
physical difficulties to any class of farm livestock, all being able to eat it 
without discomfort, in any stage of its development. For the same reason, 
it can be easily made into hay, without the cured material being in any 
way objectionable. The crop can be manufactured into and stored as 
silage, but as it is so very rieli in protein, and the losses of protein in 
ensilage-making are fairly high, it is on the whole much too valuable a crop 
to be stored in this way, unless it is the principal forage crop grown, and 
stored succulent fodder is needed on tile farm. All farm livestock do well 
on Lucerne, either in the green state, as ensilage, or as hay, but because 
of its high protein content it is an exceptionally good forage for the pro- 
duct ion of milk and for young growing animals, and is more suitable for 
this purpose than for the fattening of livestock, although it does this readily 
in a warm climate, such as is ours. 

That Lucerne is a high-class forage is easily seen, by an inspection of 
the following Table, where its composition and digestibility as green forage, 
ensilage, and hay are compared to other well-known foodstuffs. 


MEGGITTS UNSEED MEAL. 

The seasonal reduction during certain months of the year in the output of 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese, can definitely be checked by the use of Meggitt’s 
Linseed Meal. 

Meggitt s is a highly concentrated food, rich in essentia! milk producing and 
body building protein, and conditioning linseed oil in the correct proportions- 

Sold in any quantity, from one bag (lOOlbs.) upwards* 

Obtainable from any Dairy Produce Factory, Grain or Chaff Merchant, or 
direct from — 

ELDER, SMITH, & CO., LIMITED, 

SELLINQ AGENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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(a) European analyses and digestibility results. ( 6 ) South Australian samples. 
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Even after the proportions of the various nutritive substances are known 
it is extremely difficult to make a proper comparison of foodstuffs if they 
are of different types or if they are to be used for different purposes. For 
instance, it is a fairly simple matter to compare foodstuffs if they are to 
be used for fattening purposes or for maintaining the condition of the 
animals using them, provided they do not belong to extreme types, like 
roots on the one hand and grains or oil cakes on the other, but if the 
feeds are to be used for the production of fat on some animals and the 
production of milk by others, the making of a comparison is by no means 
easy. In this connection it might be pointed out that the nitrogenous part 
of the foodstuffs — the protein — is of great, value in aiding the formation 
and secretion of milk, but as a fattening substance is not so good as the 
starchy portions of the feed — the carbohydrates — and is a long way behind 
the fats of the feed for this purpose. Because of this, some feeds which are 
comparatively rich in proteins , such as the leguminous hays, are especially 
valuable in the production of milk, but when compared with other hays 
not so rich in nitrogen, from a fattening point of view, they are no more 
valuable, and in some cases are less so. In the above table the nutritive 
value of the various foodstuffs can be clearly seen, because the Starch 
Equivalent , as calculated according to Kellner's method, gives a correct 
comparison as to the feeding value of similar foodstuffs when used for fat- 
tening or maintenance purposes, and the proportion of digestible protein 
shows how valuable they are for the production of milk, &c. Lucerne is seen 
to be about as good as Oats and 'Red (lover for fattening purposes, whether 
used as green forage, ensilage, or hay, and better than either of them for 
animals in milk, and on the whole is one of the best of the cultivated green 
forages known in civilised countries. 


LUCERNE AS GREEX FORAGE. 

Lucerne is easily the best plant for the production of green forage we 
have yet seen for South Australian conditions, and is particularly valuable 
for cutting and carting to the animals being fed upon it. It is very eagerly 
eaten by cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, and all kinds of poultry, and without 
exception they all do well on it, whether used with the object of producing 
meat, milk, or eggs. 

Grazing thk Lite rxk Crop. 

It is generally recognised that thick stands of Lucerne, making strong, 
luxuriant growth, either under irrigation or when on a close water-table, 
cannot be grazed with safety by cattle and sheep unless great care is taken 
with the animals. Ruminants are very liable to develop “bloat.” when 
grazed on sappy Lucerne, particularly if it is covered with dew or rain, 
but the danger is considerably less on the lighter stands and weaker, drier 
growth commonly met with when Lucerne is grown ’on sandy soils, or on 
the ordinary wheat -growing lands of the country. It is usually found that 
cattle or sheep which have access to other kinds of pasture as well as 
Lucerne, or if they can always get at a supply of dry feed, do not suffer 
from “ bloat' ’ to any great extent. Whatever condition the Lucerne is 
in, when about to be grazed by cattle or sheep, the animals should be 
gradually accustomed to it by making sure that they arc not hungry when 
they first go on it, and that they are only allowed to remain for a short 
while the first day, a little longer the second, and so on, taking about a 
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week before allowing them to remain the whole time. On. no occasion 
during this process should they be allowed on the Lucerne while it is 
covered with dew or rain. Dairy cattle and mature sheep are very liable 
to “bloat,” nevertheless they do remarkably well on the forage if carefully 
watched for this trouble, the cows remaining in full production without the 
need of other foodstuffs, and the sheep producing wonderful lambs and 
fattening very readily. Lambs are not at all liable to be affected by 
‘‘bloat” even when grazed solely on Lucerne. For horses having a spell, 
or those doing light work only, Lucerne is almost an ideal grazing crop, 
but it. tends to rather loosen and soften horses on heavy work. There are 
not many forage plants that can be economically grazed by pigs, but 
Lucerne is an exception to the rule, and when pigs are given a grain ration 
while grazing the Lucerne, the very best quality of pork is produced. It 
is almost an ideal foodstuff for brood sows, and if fed to sows with litters 
they rear their young well, and carry their condition right through. The 
stand of Lucerne is not injured by pigs unless too many are put on it 
at one time, or they are left on for too long a time. If no more than 20 
pigs per acre are allowed, the Lucerne plants will not be damaged much 
provided that the pigs are receiving a liberal allowance of grain, but if 
more are to be used they should be shifted to other plots before they root 
up the plants. 

Grazing the Lucerne tends to shorten the life of the stand, because it is 
thinned out much quicker than if stock are never let on it, and if great 
care is not shown this killing of the plants will be brought about very 
rapidly. 

To get the best out of the crop without injuring it : — 

(1) The crop should be well established before stock of any kind are 

grazed on it. 

(2) The animals should be, moved to another field, before they damage 

the stand. 

(3) After resting the field, the plants should be allowed to make 

growth about a foot high before stock are again put on it. 

(4) If possible, the crop should be fed down rapidly, and the stock 

moved on: this can only he done if the stand is divided into 

small fields. 

Cutting and Carting Lucerne Forage. 

Where maximum returns are to be got from the Lucerne crop grown 
for green forage, it should be cut and carted off the land, and livestock 
should never be grazed on it. This is not always the most economical way 
to manage the Lucerne crop, but when handled in this way much more 
forage is produced, the stand lasts a lot. longer, and animals do not suffer 
in any way from feeding on the cut forage. Where dairying is being 
carried out, all luxuriant-growing Lucerne should be cut and fed to the 
cows in racks, when the animals will give full yields of milk, and the danger 
of loss of cows from “bloat” will be done away with. The Lucerne should 
be cut when the fresh shoots are starting from the crowns, and so long as 
the cutting is done in a regular rotation throughout, the growing period of 
the crop, very little of the crop will get ahead of the mowers. Poultry can 
profitably utilise a relatively large amount of Lucerne, particularly for 
producing eggs, but belore it is fed to them it should be chaffed so that 
there is no waste of such a valuable foodstuff. 
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LUCERNE AS HAY. 

For animals producing milk there is no hay the equal of that made with 
Lucerne, for it is highly digestible, contains a large amount of protein, ash, 
and lime, and is so palatable that animals are encouraged to eat large 
quantities of it. The stems of the plants are relatively thin, and when 
made into hay they remain tough rather than brittle, and so their size 
and texture are ideally suited for hay, and are not, in any way, objection- 
able to farm livestock. The quantity of hay secured, its palatability and 
digestibility, are very largely dependent upon the time the crop is cut and 
the methods employed in curing it, and as it is necessary to take certain 
precautions if a high-class sample is to be manufactured, a knowledge of 
the requirements in this connection is essential. 

When to Cut the Liternk Urol for Hay. 

The Lucerne plants must be cut when they reach a certain stage of 
development, because not only does this control the quantity and quality of 
the hay received from that cut, but it affects all future cuts, and eventually 
decides what shall be the life of the stand. Lucerne grows to a certain 
height, then begins to flower, and at the same time a fresh lot of shoots,, 
which will eventually develop into the next crop, commences to grow from 
the crowns of the plants. At this time also, the lower leaves begin to 
fade and soon fall to the ground. Sometimes the plants reach the flowering 
stage without the flowers actually opening, and they remain with the budis 
showing for some time, hut in the meantime the shoots from the crowns 
have started. Again, it occasionally happens in cool weather that the 
lower leaves fade and drop before flowering has started or the new shoots, 
appeared. It is generally recognised now-a-days that the greatest quantity 
per season of the highest quality of hay is obtained if, before the mowers 
are put in the crop, the new shoots are allowed to grow just sufficiently 
high so that they will not be cut off by the mowers. This stage is usually 
reached when about one-tenth of the crop is in bloom, and so as a rule 
this indication can be taken, but it is much safer to carefully inspect the 
crowns of the plants and cut the crop when the new shoots have made 
some little growth. If the new shoots are cut when mowing, the next 
growth is usually considerably reduced in quantity and its maturity 
delayed. Once the leaves begin to fall the stems rapidly become fibrous 
and hard, so on those occasions when the leaves begin falling before flowers 
or new' shoots appear, the crop should immediately he cut to enable good 
quality hay to be made and to encourage the next growth. The leaves are 
much richer in protein, higher in nutritive value generally, and lower in 
fibre than are the stems, so it is essential that they be saved if at all 
possible. 


Table II . — Analyses of Leaves and Stents of JAiccnu * 


Leaves. Stems. 

o/ o/ 


'■<>* .O' 

Ash 11-07 8*17 

Crude Protein 25-45 12-42 

Crude Fat 3 18 1-36 

Nitrogen -free Extract 44*50 41-00 

Crude Fibre.... 15-47 38-78 


“Alfalfa Production in Kansas ” — R. .1. Throckmorton <fc S. S. Salmon. 
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When the crop is allowed to pass the ideal stage and reach full bloom 
before cutting, the hay made is usually fairly good, but the yield secured 
is generally less during the season, because the next crop does not start 
away so quickly as one cut earlier. 

Table 111. — *Yields of Lucerne Hay Cut at Different Stages. 

Annual Yields. 


Time of Cutting. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1926. 1926. Mean 

Yields. 


lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

(b) Early or frequent cut- 
ting 8,100 5,10a 5,392 5,392 5,080 6,814 

<o) Normal cutting 6,490 5,985 4,860 4,860 5,240 6,287 

<e) Delayed cutting 4,750 4,855 4,380 4,380 4,580 4,689 


The stage of development of the crop at the time of cutting has a 
]X>sitive effect upon the duration of the stand. Cutting in advanced stages 
maintained a better stand throughout. 

Table IV. — * Condition of Lucerne Stands Cut at Different Stages . 
Condition Expressed in Percentages. 


Time of Cutting. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


<6) Early or frequent cutting 100 100 94 84 80 58 

{a) Normal cutting 100 100 95 85 75 65 

<c) Delayed cutting 100 100 100 92 88 85 


* “ Experiments with Alfalfa ” — Martin Nelson, University of Arkansas. 

(a) Normal cutting was gauged by more or less arbitrary judgment, because tbe 
behavior of blooms is not the same for each crop. 

(b) 'Two or three weeks before normal. 

(e) Two weeks after normal. # 

The above tables show that, although more hay is secured by cutting 
the crop frequently and before it has reached the flowering stage, the 
life of the stand is considerably reduced. Local experience is the same as 
that quoted, for it hs found that continuously cutting the crop in the bud 
stage thins it out rapidly. If cutting the crop when immature is only 
done occasionally the stand does not appear to suffer, but it must not he 
carried out too often. 

Time op Day to Cut Lucerne for Hay. 

It is a matter of common experience with lucerne-growers who make 
hay that external moisture, such as dew or rain, is harmful if present on 
the Lucerne any time from the cutting of the crop to the stacking of the 
cured hay. Because of this the cutting of the crop is never commenced 
of a morning until after the dew has dried from the plants. Most 
experienced growers cut the crop in the morning, being careful only to 
mow an amount that can be cocked, or at least put in windrows on the 
same day. Where labor is scarce, some growers cut the crop in the late 
afternoon and rake and cock it the next day before again commencing 
cutting. As showery, or even cloudy weather, delays the curing of the 
hay, and often leads to the production of poor quality material, cutting 
is sometimes delayed until the weather brightens up. 
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Setting the Mower to Cut Lucerne. 

In most places it is usual to set the mower so that the crop is cut as 
close to the ground jus possible so as to get the maximum amount of hay # 
to force the new growth from the crowns instead of encouraging side 
shoots from the butts of the old stems, and to keep down the wastage of 
material which follows the cutting off of the short stubs left last time 
when the mower was cutting too high. Where cold winters are experienced 
it is usual to raise the cutting-bar of the mowers for the last autumn cut, 
so that stems about 6in. in length are left to protect the crowns during 
the winter, but this is not necessary anywhere in this State. In those 
places where the soils are fairly saline, or where the irrigation water 
being used is approaching the danger point as yegards salinity, enough 
stem should always be left to keep the surface of the soil shaded and so 
reduce the possibility of an undue concentration of injurious salts at the 
surface. 

Curing Lucerne Hay. 

It has already been shown in Table II. that the leaves are easily the 
most valuable part of the cured hay as far as nutriment goes, and accord- 
ing to fl. T. Willard, in the portion of Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 155, “Alfalfa,” written by him, good Lucerne hay is 
composed of 58.75 per cent, stalks, 38.43 per cent, leaves, and 2.82 per 



LUCERNE HAY. -Showing the mower at work cutting the hay crop, and the small, easily-handled 
cocks thrown together immediately after cutting. 

cent, flowers, and so everything possible must be done to retain in the 
hay id! the leaves carried" by the plants. The leaves dry very readily, 
become brittle, and easily break off the stems, and so it is not a simple 
matter to cure the hay with a low loss of leaves, but because of the 
importance of retaining this portion of the hay, all operations connected 
with liay-making hinge on this necessity. 

The Lucerne is usually cut with a mower, and the cut material is allowed 
to lie in flu* swath just long enough to become wilted, or. at the longest, 
until the exposed leaves are almost dry ; and it is then raked up into loose and 
rather open windrows. If left too long in the swath the leaves become 
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"thoroughly dried while the stalks are still sappy with moisture. When 
the hay lias toughened a bit in the windrow, it is forked into eocks small 
gnough so that they ean be handled by one good forkful when carting time 
comes, or when the eocks must be moved because of excessive rain. The 
art of making good Lucerne hay depends on exposing it to the sun as little 
as possible, and allowing the air to do practically all of the curing. In 
this way hay of good color, sweet aroma, and high palatability will be 
produced. If exposed too much to the sun it leads to the production of 
bleached hay from which many leaves have fallen because they were dry 
and brittle, lowered nutriment and palatability, and loss of weight. If the 
Lucerne is raked into windrows, before even the surface has dried, and is 
then forked into eocks whilst still containing a good deal of moisture, the 
leaves continue to draw the water from the stems, and the whole mass 
cures evenly. If very hot weather is experienced at hay-making time, the 
windrows are made soon after cutting, and almost immediately the material 
is put into eocks, but if good, fairly cool hay-making weather obtains, the 
Lucerne will be in the swath two or three hours and in the windrows for 
a full half day. If unfortunate enough to strike cloudy, dull* weather 
it may take a couple of days before the hay is dry enough to put into 
cocks, and in the meantime it may have been necessary to turn the windrows 
over at least on the first morning after having raked them together. Light 
crops of Lucerne can be raked as soon as cut without any wilting, and in 
hot weather the material will go straight into cocks. The hay should not 
be put into cocks when covered with dew or rain, as there is a good chance 
of it developing mould. On irrigated land, or after a rain, it is often 
wise to move the cocks a couple of hours before stacking, so as to expose the 
damp hay on the bottoms, and so dry that portion. The hay is ready for 
carting when still tough and slightly damp to the feel, hut if a handful 
is tightly twisted no moisture should be exuded from the stems. When 
it is necessary to make the* hay in the most economical method possible 
all of the curing is done in windrows, and the labor of making cocks is 
dispensed with, in this way much time is saved, because in good weather 
the ha£ will he ready for stacking in from one to two days, whereas if 
cured in cocks it would probably take twice as long. If much rain falls 
during the curing process it often pays to leave the cocks until the outside 
dries, then shift them to a new spot alongside; breaking up the cocks and 
exposing the inside of them will lead to better drying, but more surface 
is exposed and many leaves are lost. Hay exposed to much rain is greatly 
damaged by moulds and fermentations and by the dissolving of soluble 
substances, as is clearly shown by the following figures obtained at Colorado 
Experiment Station, after three rains, totalling l.Tfiin., had fallen during 
curing; — 

Table V. — * Losses Caused b\j Rain Falliiuj on Lucerne Hay. 


Nitrogen - 

Hays. Weight of Ash. Protein. Fat. free Fibre. 

Hay. Extract. 


lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Original 100.0 12-2 18*7 3-9 38-7 26*5 

Damaged f ... 68*3 8-7 7-5 2*6 23-0 26-5 

Losses 31-7 3-5 11*2 1-3 15*7 Nil 


Analysis of damaged hay .. 100 0 12*7 31 0 3-8 33*6 38*8 

* Figures quoted by J. T. Willard in Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 155, “ Alfalfa.” 
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LOADING LUCE&NE HAY.— A mechanical loader picking op the hay. 
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Stacking the Lucerne Hay. 

Great care is necessary to see that Lucerne hay is stacked when in the 
right condition as regards moisture, because if too dry much of the most 
valuable part of the hay — the leaves — is lost, and if too moist there is the 
danger of the development of decomposition and moulds, and in extreme 
cases it may lead to spontaneous combustion. It is usual with the best 
hay-makers to stack the hay as soon as it is possible to do so, and a common 
test is to take a handful of the hay from the centre of a cock and twist it 
very tightly, an,d although it may feel moist to the hands, if no sap is 
squeezed from the stalks it is considered perfectly safe to stack. 



STACKING LUCERNE HAY. — A bjgb-lift mecbanio&l stacker being used to stack luoerne bay. 

Hay wet with dew or rain should never be stacked, because it is even 
more likely to heat than if damp through being insufficiently cured ; in 
this connection it is sometimes said: “'Lucerne hay is more likely to suffer 
damage from moisture on it, than from moisture in it.” Whenever possible 
Lucerne hay should be stored in sheds in preference to being stacked in the 
open. This provision is warranted because it is such a valuable foodstuff, 
and one which does not shed water well, and if stacked in the open it is 
necessary to thatch the stacks in some way. Wherever stored it should not 
be placed directly on the ground, for if this is done there is some loss 
through drawing sufficient moisture from the soil to lead to decay, and 
so dunnage or a layer of straw should first be put down on which to build 
the stack. In stacking in the field, with such a material as Lucerne hay, 
which rather tends to keep loose and open, it is absolutely essential that 
the middle of the stack be kept about 3ft. higher than the edges, all the 
way up from the ground until the roof is being built. When this is done 
the material slopes towards the outsides when settling, and then even if 
rain does get into the stack it will be led to the outside. 

Where large areas of lucerne are grown for hay, most of the hay-making 
and stacking can be done by machinery. The hay is picked up by a 
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mechanical loader direct into the waggon, and is put into the stacks by 
an elevator or high-lift stacker. 

If hay is stacked with a little too much moisture in it a slight fermenta- 
tion will take plaee and the material will be of a brownish color instead 
of a bright green. This brown hay is relished by livestock, and some 
dairymen claim that better results are secured from milking cows fed on 
it than if ordinary green hay is used. 

For home use there is very little disadvantage in some brownish colora- 
tion developing in the stored hay, but if the lmy is to be sold it is essential 
that it be of a normal green color. 

Some hay -makers follow the practice of sprinkling coarse salt throughout 
the hay during the operation of stacking, and although this is advantageous 
whore poor quality hays of various kinds are concerned, to improve their 
palatability, it is not necessary for well-cured Lucerne hay. On the other 
hand, if there is any danger of an excess of moisture leading to fermentation 
in the stack, the presence of the salt reduces the risk of damage from this 
source. It is usual to sprinkle the salt into the hay at the rate of from 
141bs. to 281bs. per ton of hay. 

Haling the Lucerne Hay. 

Where Lucerne hay is grown for sale, or when it is desired to cart it 
long 'distances, it is often the most economical method of handling, to press 
it into bales in the field where grown. The baling press is taken to con- 
venient spots in the field, and sweep-rakes bring the whole cocks of hay. 
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Yields op Lucerne Hay. 

In the good lucerne-growing parts of the State, where the crop is grown 
specially for hay, the average yield should be about 5 tons per acre, being 
something over 6 tons per acre from the better fields in the irrigated districts, 
and around 4 tons per acre where it is grown on a close water-table. In 
these places the variation in yield from year to year is not very great, 
but where the crop is dependent upon the rainfall, or the water-table is 
a long way from the surface, or the underground water is very saline, 
the yield varies a lot according to the season. In districts where the average 



LUCERNE HAY. — Pressing well-cured lucerne hay into bales at Wood’s Point, South Australia. 

annual rainfall exceeds 16in., and good cultivation and liberal manuring 
are practised, at least 1 ton of bay per acre per year should be expected, 
and some months of grazing as well. In sandy soils on a water-table* not 
too far down, besides a ton of hay per acre, this grazing should be really 
good in most years, and should last for about five months. 

Feeding the Lucerne Hay to Livestock. 

For dairy cows and all other farm livestock producing milk, there is 
no hay made in a hot climate that can be compared to Lucerne. It contains 
sufficient digestible protein and lime to fulfil the requirements of milk 
production, is liked by the animals, and can be fed by itself without the 
stock becoming tired of it, and without them suffering in health or vigor. 
It should be fed to cows and sheep as long hay in racks, there being no 
need to chaff or otherwise treat it in any way, as is necessary with most 
other hays. For pigs and horses it is unnecessarily rich in protein, so 
should always be fed in conjunction with foodstuffs containing more 
carbohydrates. Pigs do much better if fed on Lucerne hay and barley 
or wheat than if the grain alone is fed to them. The most economical way 
to feed the Lucerne hay to pigs is to supply it to them in strongly con- 
structed racks and allow them to take all they desire. Tf at the same 
time the pigs get their grain from a self-feeder, they will develop very 
rapidly, and produce pork with the correct proportion of lean to fat. Horses 
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waste much of the valuable protein in digestion, if fed on Lucerne hay 
alone, so it should never form more than part of their ration. From lOlbs. 
to 151bs. of Lucerne hay is sufficient for any horse, if he is also receiving 
other foodstuffs. For working horses most feeds of Lucerne hay can with 
advantage be given as chaff. Lucerne-hay is a good foodstuff for 
poultry, and in most cases will cheapen the cost of the eggs produced. 

Lucerne meal should always be bought on a guaranteed analysis, to ensure 
that it was not leafless hay that was ground up, and in any case it is 
doubtful if it has any advantage over Lucerne-hay chaff at an equal price, 
unless it be for young chickens. 

LUCERNE AS ENSILAGE. 

Lucerne is usually looked upon as being too good a foodstuff to be con- 
verted into ensilage, and in a general way it is contended that poorer 
fodders are good enough to supply the principal advantage of ensilage, 
i.e., succulence, whilst those rich in protein should be stored so that this 
valuable constituent is not wasted. On the other band, if Lucerne is the 
only green forage grown, it is usually of advantage to store some of it as 
ensilage*, to supply succulent feed in the heart of winter and other times 



STORAGE OF LUCERNE.— Making lucerne ensilage at Wood’s Point, South Australia. 

of shortage. Although there is some wastage of valuable material, Lucerne 
makes a first-class ensilage, much relished by livestock, and still rich in 
protein. 

When making ensilage, the forage must he picked up as soon as cut 
and should not he allowed to lie on the ground for even a short while, 
and certainly not overnight. As a little extra water does not injure the 
ensilage, and, as a matter of fact, keeps the cut plants fresh for a longer 
time, it often pays to cut the crop when wet with dew or rain. It must 
be carted straight to the silo or stack, and be put into the receptacle or 
heap without delay. If to be put in a constructed silo the forage should 
be chaffed, but if to be vStored in a rough hole in the ground, or in a stack, 
the forage as cut with the mower will not be further treated. When the 
silo is full it should immediately be weighted down with fencing posts, 
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stones, &e., and about 4001bs. to the square foot of roof surface should 
be applied. If manufacturing the ensilage in a stack the outside ring should 
be kept much higher than the middle, whilst building, which prevents the 
excessive bulging of the sides when the usual extensive settlement takes 
place. It is absolutely essential with stack ensilage that as soon as the 
stack is completed the weight should be applied, and for this form a weight of 
about 5001 bs. to 6001bs. per square foot is required. A most suitable 
article to use to weight down ensilage, and one often obtainable on farms, 
consists of ordinary rough stones of a size readily handled and thrown by a 
man. With such material the weighting down can be done quickly and 
easily, and the weights can be thrown off again without trouble. 

Success in ensilage making, particularly if made in a stack, is wrapped ud 
with : — 

(1) Putting the cut fodder into the silo or stack whilst quite fresh; 

(2) filling the receptacle or completing the stack rapidly; and 

(3) weighting it down immediately the last load is put in position. 

Lucerne ensilage can be fed to all farm livestock, in the same manner and 
in about the same quantities as is the green forage, with the exception that 
great care must be shown to see that no mouldy material is given to horses. 

PRODUCTION OF LUCERNE SEED. 

The production of good quality Lucerne seed in payable quantities is 
wholly dependent upon the weather conditions prevailing during the period 
from the pollination of the first flowers, until the last blooms have dropped. 
The seed crop might be spoiled by a rain falling when the plants are in 
bloom and before the flowers are fertilised. The same thing might apply 
through the intervention of cool weather at this time, by hindering the 
stripping” of the flowers, and so reducing the number of flowers that art* 
fertilised, and the occurrence of a frost about flowering time prevents 
the setting of seed, if very hot, dry weather is experienced during flowering 
time, in years when the soil is rather lacking in moisture, it leads to a light 
crop of seed containing many small, ill-developed seeds. So uncertain is the 
seed crop that growers are never sun* that they are to obtain profitable 
returns until the plants are actually covered with pods carrying seeds. 
Because of this dependence upon the weather at flowering time, only those 
localities where these impediments to the setting of seed are comparatively 
rare happenings, can hope to economically produce good quality seed, and 
any lucerne-growing district so favored has a great advantage over others 
for this purpose. The favorable natural conditions obtaining in portions 
of South Australia have enabled this State to come to the fore in recent years 
as a producer of first-quality seed, and on the present showing it appears 
that great progress will be made along these lines in the future. The ideal 
conditions for the production of high-class seed are to be found where the 
Lucerne plants make fairly vigorous growth without artificial watering, and 
where plenty of sunshine and hot, dry weather are experienced in the 
summer. Where these climatic conditions exist and the water-table is far 
enough down, good seed can be secured from irrigated Lucerne, when the 
application of the water is strictly controlled. 

Lucerne plants with plenty of room, so that all parts of the plants are 
exposed to the light and air, are the heaviest seed producers, and so thin 
stands of fairly vigorous plants give the best results. With thick stands 
the seed-pods are limited to the tops of the plants, because neither blooming 
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nor pollination are good on the shaded parts of the plants. Lucerne grown 
in spaced rows usually gives better crops of seed than when broadcasted in 
the ordinary manner or grown in rows close together. 

As with most other leguminous plants, the flowers of Lucerne are fertilised 
by the blossoms being “tripped.” This “tripping” usually consists in the 
pollen-carrying parts of the flower (stamens) being moved from their 
enclosed position alongside of the immature pod and being forced outside 
of the petals, at the same time releasing a shower of pollen. It is the 
“tripping” of the flowers that leads to their fertilisation, and so the setting 
of the seed. This is often brought about by insects alighting upon the 
flowers, but, fortunately, Lucerne is not wholly dependent upon insects to 
“trip” the flowers, for in some circumstances sunshine also leads to this 



LUCERNE SEED.— Illustration showing a reaper-thresher harvesting and cleaning lucerne seed on the 
first occasion that this job was oarried out iu one operation in South Australia. The crop, which 
returned the very high yield of 4201ba ol seed per acre, was grown by Mr. S. E. Madge, of 
“ Attunga,” Hallett, South Australia, and was harvested in March, 1928. The machine used is a 
reaper-thresher fitted with a modification of the pea-bar vesting front-piece. 

liberation of pollen, hut fertilisation by insects gives better results than 
self-fertilisation. To ensure the presence of plenty of insects, some seed- 
growers insist that bees should be kept near Lucerne fields from which seed 
is to be harvested, although in all probability bees do not play as important 
a part in this direction as do other types of insects. 

Various methods of harvesting the seed are practised, but in a general 
way they consist either of cutting all the crop and then threshing the seed, 
or the pods only are collected. If the former method is followed the cutting 
of the crop is commenced when about two-thirds of the pods have turned 
a dark brownish-black color, but if only the pods are to be harvested, the 
seed crop must be more matured. In the seed-producing districts of this 
State where irrigation is not practised, it is usual to harvest the seed direct, 
either by doing the whole operation at once with a Reaper-thresher fitted 
with lucerne harvesting front-piece and special sieves, or by collecting the 
crop of seed with a stripper, removing and cleaning the seed with a 
winnower, and • repeatedly passing the unthreshed pods through the 
threshing drum of the stripper, while it is being drawn behind a travelling 
conveyance which carries the pods to be threshed. If the whole crop is to 
be cut, small, loose sheaves are made when a binder is used, ami they are 
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stooked until properly dry before any attempt is made to thresh the seed. 
If cut with a mower, the crop should be handled very carefully with forks 
and put into rows, and finally into cocks so small that each one can be 
easily picked up as a single forkful when carting to the thresher. Small 
areas are cut with a scythe and dried with as little handling as possible. The 
best time to cut the. seed crop is in the morning when the plants have dew 
upon them, because the pods are then tough and there is less danger of the 
shattering of the seed. The crop from small areas is often threshed by flail 
and cleaned by the wind and hand sieved, blit larger lots are threshed and 
cleaned in ordinary power-threshers adjusted with special sieves, or in 
clover-hullers made specially for the threshing, cleaning, and dressing of 
small seeds. 

Success with the seed crop on irrigated areas is wholly dependent on 
having full control of the water supply, and in using the minimum amount 
that -will keep the plants making slow, healthy growth. Rapid, luxuriant 
growth is required for hay crops, but such plants set little seed. Tf the 
previous cut of forage had been heavily watered there is often no jieed to 
irrigate the seed cron at all. but if a watering is necessary, the best time 
to apply it is after the seed has set. and the flowers have fallen. 

Very rarely is the first crop of Lucerne ever left as a seed crop, because 
it is usually too rank, and the season of the year is too cool and damp to 
expect a good crop. Sometimes the second crop is allowed to mature seed, 
but more often best returns as to ouantifv and oualitv are secured from 
the third crop, which ripens its seed in this country, when Ihe wentlmr is 
usually drv and hot at about the end of February or in early March. When 
growers intend to leave the second cron for seed Ihev usually carefully 
examine the plants immediately after flowering is completed, and if there 
is not a plentiful setting of seed, the crop is cut for hay, and the next growth 
is then left as a seed crop. 

. The amount of seed harvested varies a good deal according to the season, 
but at least 1501bs. per acre should he secured, and it mav occasionally be 
increased above this onantitv to as high as 5001bs. per acre 

The production of a full seed crop often shortens the life of sonm other- 
wise long-lived plants, hut this does not appear to be so with Lucerne, and 
the stands last just as long whether all the growth is made into forage or 
a seed crop he taken every year. 

DISEASES AND PESTS OF LUCERNE CROPS. 

Fortunately, there are no diseases which do noticeable damage to Lucerne 
crops in South Australia, hut there are a few pests which sometimes make 
their presence felt. Of these, the only ones of economic importance are 
Lucerne Flea, Boll Worm, and Dodder. 

THE LUCERNE FLEA OR CLOVER SPRTNOTATL 
( Smynfhvrus viridis). 

The Lucerne Flea lives and reproduces itself during the cooler and 
moister parts of the year, and in this State is active from the first winter 
rains in April or early May until the warm weather arrives in October. 
The insects are very active during that period and feed on a big assortment 
of garden and field plants, and are particularly fond of Clovers and Medics. 
They play havoc with the leaves of Lucerne crops left for winter feed, and 
with the first growth made in the spring, but no damage whatever to 
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the principal growths during the summer, and there is no evidence to show 
that the annual attack shortens the life of the stands. 

The insects are small, soft, and wingless, being of a dumpy shape about 
one-twelfth of an inch long and almost as thick, and are of a greenish- 
yellow color, but vary a good deal in this regard between green, yellow, 
and even orange. They are able to jump a few inches by means of a forked, 
spring-like apparatus on the abdomen. In favorable seasons they become so 
plentiful that they arise before a person walking through affected crops, like 
a thin cloud of ashes. Their presence is noticed by the fact that the plants 
lose their general green color and take on an ashy-grey appearance due to 
the fact, that the “green” of the leaflets is eaten right out. They eat the 
lower surface of the leaves, usually taking most of the green matter without 



Photo by Dr. J. Davidson . 

LUCERNE FLEA. — Showing upper-side and side view o! Smynthurus viridis greatly enlarged. 

going right through the leaf, leaving them like skeletons, and of a greyish 
color. The females lay on the surface of the ground two or more batches 
of eggs in a season, of about 50 to 60 eggs to a batch, which in regular, 
cool, damp weather may hatch out in 10 to 12 days, but when the hot 
weather arrives the (*ggs remain dormant throughout the Summer, and 
hatch out when the autumn rains arrive. 

When they are noticed in a Lucerne crop it should immediately be cut, 
or fed down rapidly, and if it is desired to keep the next growth free from 
the insects, the land should be sprayed with about SOgalls. per acre of a 
mixture of lOlbs. arsenate of lead, 2 quarts of nicotine sulphate, and 
500g*alls. of water. The Lucerne should not have stock put on it for at 
least three weeks after spraying, otherwise severe scouring of the animals 
might result. 

THE ROLL WORM ( IleHothis obsoleta ). 

Caterpillars of the Boll Worm are to be found every year in Lucerne, 
but they only occasionally do much damage. Sometimes they are in 
sufficient numbers to reduce the yield of forage, and they also lower the 
value of what is left, because they feed on the young succulent growth in 
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preference to the older leaves. The flowers of seed crops or even the seed- 
pods are attacked at times by these caterpillars, with rather disastrous 
results, because they leave very little seed when present in large numbers, 
and the crop by that time has passed the stage when good hay could have 
been made of it. 



LUCERNE FLEA. — Spraying an affected crop after being graaed down by livestock. 

These caterpillars attack practically all of the well-known cultivated 
crops. They are very widespread, and most countries or districts have local 
names for the pest. When full-grown they are about l^ins. in length, and 
of a color varying between pale, yellowish -green to dark green, but are 
always striped along sides and back, the stripes varying from yellow, to 
green, to black in color. The larvae usually feed from three to five weeks, 
after which they enter the soil to a depth of about 4his. to pupate. In the 
summer the pupae stay below-ground from two to four weeks, but those of 
the last brood may remain in the soil for six months. 

When forage crops of Lucerne are attacked they should immediately be 
grazed, or cut and grazed, and if the infestation is very bad the butts of 
the plants should be thoroughly sprayed with one of the well-known 
arsenical sprays. Spraying for attacks on seed crops is not likely to be 
very successful, and the Entomologist at the Waite Research Institute 
(Dr. J. Davidson) thinks that more good can be done by growers of Lucerne 
seed, by very thoroughly cultivating the land in the winter when the pupae 
are in the ground, and so considerably reduce the numbers in the first 
brood. When the first brood is noticed the crop should be heavily stacked, 
after which few will be left to produce another brood to damage the 
seed crop. 


DODDER ( Cuscuta trifolii). 

In some portions of the world a series of leafless parasitic plants, known 
as Dodders, are very plentiful, and do much damage to a number of the 
cultivated crops. Of these, the Clover Dodder is one of the worst, and is 
one of the most pernicious pests with which Clovers and Lucerne have to 
contend. This parasite has long wire-like leafless stems of an orange to 
reddish color, which attach themselves to the stems of the host plants by 
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snxall suckers, and through these attachments draw all of their sustenance. 
The seeds, which are of a yellowish -brown color and very small (about one- 
twenty-fifth of an inch in diameter), germinate in the soil, and the resulting 
thread-like growth entwines itself around a host plant, produces a few 
suckers, and then the bottom of the stem dies and withers away, leaving the 



CLOVERJDODDER. — Showing how 
Cuscuta trifolii entwines itseU 
about the attacked plants and 
eventually kills them. Dodder 
in lull flower. 


Dodder plant quite separated from the soil. The plants grow very rapidly, 
entwining themselves all over the host plant, then extend to neighboring 
plants, and soon eov«»r fairly considerable patches of crop. The flowers, 
which are plentiful along the stems, and of a creamy to almost golden color, 
produce a lot of seeds, which -fall to the ground and increase the infestation. 
Tiny little fragments of stems will grow if they reach the soil, and this is 
another serious means of spreading the trouble. 

As the maim source of infection conies from seed, great care should be 
taken to make quite certain that Lucerne seed containing Dodder is 
not sown. The seed is readily recognisable, and being so much smaller 
than the Lucerne seed can easily be removed by sieving. If Dodder appears 
in a crop the affected plants should be carefully cut right down to the 
crowns and be burnt on the spot where they grew, or if to be carted off, 
should be placed in bags or some such receptacle, making sure that no small 
pieces are dropped on to unaffected parts of the crop. Affected crops 
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should not be grazed by livestock, because the seeds pass through the 
animals unaltered and may spread the parasite. Dodder can be killed by 
sprays, and one of the best for the purpose is a solution of Sulphate of Iron 
in water, of a strength of 10 to 15 per cent. This will burn the growth of 
the Lucerne, but the plants will all shoot again without loss of vigor. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Lucerne flourishes in semi-arid climates, and although it requires much 
water for maximum development, it grows well wherever cereals are profit- 
ably grown in such climatic conditions. It is an important crop in South 
Australia now, still, on the experience of other countries with similar 
climate, it will become of more consequence to us in the future. 

2. Lucerne has been domesticated for many centuries, and as a conse- 
quence is w r ell known in most agricultural countries of the world. It was 
introduced into Australia shortly after the first settlement by white man, 
and has made steady progress since that time. 

3. True Lucerne (Medicago sativa) is a fairly erect perennial leguminous 
plant, the stems of which originate from a crown at the summit of the 
taproot, situated at the surface of the ground. The leaves consist of three 
more or less wedge-shaped leaflets; the flowers are always violet; and the 
seedpods arc spirally twisted in two to four loose coils, open through the 
centre. 

4. There are numerous varieties of Lucerne, but they are often grouped 
together and given locality names. Those of importance to South Australia 
are Australian, Common American, Hairy Peruvian, Smooth Peruvian, 
and Arabian. 

5. In suitable climates Lucerne can be grown in all types of soil between 
light sands and heavy clays, but it does best in rich, deep, well-drained 
soils containing plenty of lime. 

6. The most favorable climates for Lucerne growing are )he semi-arid 
and the sub-tropical. Very heavy yields are secured in most places where 
the winters are mild. The climate of all parts of South Australia is suit- 
able for Lucerne. 

7. When maximum growth is being made, Lucerne requires a plentiful 
supply of w T ater, either under irrigation, from a close watertable, or from 
rain. On the other hand, it can make a wonderful bulk of growtli on a 
comparatively small amount of water. 

8. To ensure a good stand, only the very best seed should be used. 

9. It is so important that a good stand be established during the year 
of seeding the land to Lucerne, that very thorough preparation is well 
warranted. 

10. The ideal seedbed for Lucerne consists of fine soil, almost free of 
clods, about l^in. in depth, resting on very compact under-layers. On 
light soils liable to drift, a cereal crop should be grown on the land the 
year previous to establishing the Lucerne, and the seed be drilled into 
the stubble. 

11. Drilling tl^e seed into the land is the best method of seeding, provided 
it is not put in, to too great a depith. 

12. In most conditions in this State it is better to se<*d the Lucerne in 
the autumn rather than in the sirring. 

13. For long-time stands under irrigation, 201bs. of seed per acre should 
be used, but if not to be irrigated, lOlbs. to 151bs. are sufficient. On sandy 
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land over a fairly close watertable, from 91bs. to 121bs. are sufficient. On 
ordinary wheat lands from 61bs. to 81bs. are enough ; and on sandy wheat 
lands of the mallee, from 41bs. to 61bs. are ample. 

14. “Nurse” crops are never required for Lucerne in this country unless 
being seeded on bare, sandy land liable to drift, and then about 151bs. of 
barley or 201bs. of wheat are an ample seeding. 

15. Fortunately it has not yet been found necessary to inoculate the 
land for our Lucerne crops, but when some sour soils are being seeded to 
the crop we may have to do so. 

16. Unless farmyard manure is well rotted it should not be applied to 
the land at seeding time. Depending on the conditions, from i|cwt. to 
2cwts. superphosphate per acre is the only fertiliser required at this time. 

17. If the soil is deficient in lime, a dressing of about 2 tons per acre 
should be applied before seeding to Lucerne. 

18. Autumn-sown Lucerne needs no after-seeding treatment except to 
cut weeds once in the spring, whereas when spring-sown it may be neces- 
sary to cut the weeds two or three times. 

19. When Lucerne is grow r n on heavy -textured land, the soil should be 
cultivated very thoroughly at least once each year. Light-textured lucerne 
land does not need the same cultivation, but plenty of harrowing does 
much good. 

20. All forms of farmyard manure stimulate Lucerne crops, and an 
annual application of superphosphate should be applied at cultivating time. 

21. Lucerne is almost an ideal crop for cutting and carting to livestock, 
and is also suitable for grazing. The life of the stand is considerably 
shortened, and each growth during the year is retarded by grazing instead 
of cutting. 

22. If a first-year stand of Lucerne is thin, the weak patches should be 
reseeded while the plants are young, otherwise it is almost impossible to 
tlucken-up the stand. 

23. To re-establish a stand, the land should be very thoroughly ploughed, 
and two non-lcguminous crops be grown on it before reseeding to Lucerne. 

24. Lucerne reaches its maximum development when grown in semi-arid 
■climates with irrigation. 

25. When plenty of water is available, flooding is the most economical 
method of irrigating Lucerne. If the supply of water is rather limited, 
it should be run in between rows of plants. When only a .small amount 
of water can be used, or when the difficulties of grading are considerable, 
the water should be applied from overhead sprinklers. 

26. More or less expensive soil levelling is usually necessary before estab- 
lishing Lucerne that is to be irrigated, and as the grades and levels are 
•expected to last for. many years, the job must be carried out properly. • 

27. Before seeding to Lucerne in irrigated areas the land should be 
thoroughly watered, and the seed should be put in while there is still 
enough moisture in the soil to ensure a full germination. 

28. The amount of water available controls the details of water appli- 
cation. If maximum results for available water are being sought the water 
must be made to cover as large an area as possible. 

29. To get maximum returns from Lucerne, water should be applied as 
soon and as often as the plants show that they need it. In the early part 
•of the season one watering for each cutting is sufficient, but later on when 
temperatures increase one watering before and one after each cutting will 
be required in all porous soils. 
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30. Irrigations should be given as soon after cutting as possible, because- 
the job is easier to carry out at that time. 

31. When plenty of water is available the irrigating should be by flood- 
ing; on sandy lands and those liable to wash, where the flow of water is. 
rather small, and where the slope of the land is more or less steep, the 
watering should be done by overhead sprinkling ; furrow irrigation should 
be practised on soils which set very hard when dry, where there is rather 
a small head of water, where the land slopes a little too much for check- 
banks, and where soils are liable to “wash.” 

32. Lucerne produces very heavy crops of fine-textured forage, extremely 
rich in protein, lime, and minerals, suitable for and relished by all farm 
livestock, but particularly fitted for the production of milk and eggs, and’ 
for young growing animals. 

33. Lucerne is the best plant yet introduced into this State for the pro*- 
duction of green forage, which can either be grazed off by livestock or be 
cut and carted to the animals. 

34. When about to be grazed by cattle or sheep, the animals. should be* 
gradually accustomed to the pasture, and should not be allowed on it 
When the crop is wet with dew or rain. Pigs make better use of grain, 
when grazed on Lucerne, and the mixture produces the best quality pork. 

35. For maximum returns all heavy luxuriant stands of Lucerne should 
be cut and carted to the livestock. Under this method of handling the* 
stands last for longer periods than if grazed. 

36. The Lucerne crop should be cut for hay when the fresh shoots have 
started from the crowns, which is usually at the time when about one- 
tenth of the flowers have bloomed. 

37. The leaves of the plant have much higher feeding value than the- 
stems, so great care must be shown when making hay to save all the leaves. 

38. Cutting the crop for hay in an early stage each time leads to the* 
production of more forage, but shortens the life of the stand. 

39. The crop should not be cut for hay while wet with de^ r or rain. If 
cut in the morning it should be in windrows or cocks by night. If cut 
in the late afternoon it should be in rows or cocks before* cutting time next 
day. 

40. After cutting, the forage should only be left in the swath long enough 
to wilt, then it should be put in windrows, and when it has toughened it 
should be put in small cocks. As soon as it has dried to the extent that 
moisture cannot be squeezed from it when a handful is tightly twisted, it 
should be stacked. 

41. If Lucerne hay is grown, for sale, or if it has to be carted long 
distances, it is often an economical way to handle it to press it into bales 
in. the field where grown. 

42. Cattle and sheep can be fed wholly on Lucerne hay, but with horses,, 
pigs, and poultry it should only form portion of the ration. 

43. Lucerne makes extremely good ensilage, but it is usually stored in: 
this manner only when it is the principal forage grown, and when suc- 
culent feed is required in the winter. 

44. Success in ensilage-making depends on putting the cut fodder into* 
the silo or stack whilst quite fresh, filling the receptacle or completing the 
stack really quickly, and weighting it down immediately the last load is 
put in position. 

45. The ideal conditions for the production of high-class Lucerne seed* 
are to be found where the plants make fairly vigorous growth without 




artificial watering, and plenty of .sunshine and hot dry weather are 
experienced in the summer. 

46. Thin stands of Lucerne, with the plants having all parts exposed to 
light and air, are the best seed producers. 

47. Lucerne seed can be harvested with — (1) reaper-thresher with special 
mouthpiece and sieves; (2) stripper and winnower, and continually passing 
the unthreshed pods into the drum of the travelling stripper; (3) cutting 
with binder or mower, drying and threshing; (4) cutting with scythe, 
drying, threshing with flail, winnowing with wind, and cleaning with hand 
sieves. 

48. There are only three pests of Lucerne of economic importance in 
South Australia, namely, Lucerne Flea, Boll Worm, and Dodder. 

49. The Lucerne Flea does damage to Lucerne left standing for the 
winter, and the first growth in the early spring. Affected crops should 
immediately be cut or fed down rapidly, and if it is desired to keep the 
next growth free from the insects the stand should be sprayed with about 
SOgalls. per acre of a mixture of lOlbs. arsenate of lead, 2qts. of nicotine 
sulphate, and 500galis. water. 

50. The Boll Worm does damage to Lucerne crops when it attacks the 
seed crop. The best method of control is to thoroughly cultivate the land 
in winter and when the first brood appears the crop should be heavily 
stocked. 

51. riover Dodder is a parasitic plant which smothers Lucerne plants. 
Care should be taken to see that Lucerne seed is free from Dodder seed. 
If patches of a crop are attacked they should be sprayed with a 10 to 
15 per cent, solution of sulphate of iron in water. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS, 

MAY, 1931. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Rain is again late in starting and it is difficult to get in cover crops. Cover crops 
need ail early start if they are to be beneficial, because they must be ploughed in whilst 
the soil is moist. Every endeavor must be made to prevent wash a ways ; a dry surface 
causes rain to collect and run towards the lower parts of the orchard, so that much of 
the water is lost as well as some of the soil. Planting young trees should be done this 
month. May has been proved to be the best month for transplanting deciduous trees, 
but it is necessary that the soil be in good condition for the work. Holes will have 
been ready for some time with centre stakes in position, so that no time will be lost 
when the trees are lifted from the nursery. Do not plant in the rain or if soil is very 
wet; it must be friable for good work. 

Get on with the pruning. Finish up poaches, nectarines, and apricots first. Vines 
can be cleared up early and allow of cultivation at earliest possible moment; do not 
make big cuts if possible to avoid them. Trees in bearing need but little pruning. New 
men should ask the’ Instructor to demonstrate. 

New plantings, especially citrus, must be supplied with water to keep them going until 
Tain falls, and the soil about young trees must be kept loose. Frost does less damage 
if the soil is moist and worked. Keep limbs of citrus up from the ground so as to 
lessen the attack of “ brown rot.” 

, ; Fruit in store needs examination at intervals. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on April 29th, 
there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (Chair), H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman), Si 
Shepherd, A. M. Dawkins, P. H. Jones, A. J. Cooke, P. J. Baily, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson 
(Director Waite Agricultural Research Institute), W. R. Birks (Principal Roseworthy 
Agricultural College), ‘and H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. H. S. Taylor, A. L. McEwin, and Professor :A. J. 
Perkins. 

Charges for Handling Wool . — The Conference of Yorke Peninsula Branches resolved— 

• ‘ That this Conference protests against, the high charges for handling wool at Port 
Adelaide by wool brokers. " The Board gave careful consideration to this matter, when 
it was agreed that the prices at present charged by brokers were not unreasonable. 

Agricultural Statistics . — The Yorke Peninsula Conference also resolved — “That this 
Conference suggests that in view of the difficulty which the farmer has in obtaining 
authentic information regarding the world’s production of his products, we suggest 
that the Agricultural Bureau establishes, in conjunction with other countries if pos- 
sible, an international bulletin to be published every three months.” To give effect to 
this resolution would mean the establishment of a sub-department, and the Board was 
not prepared to recommend action on these lines. Discussing the resolution, Dr. 
Richardson said that reliable information was published in the commercial columns 
of the daily paper, and once each month a statement appeared giving details of the 
world's position of wheat. He further suggested that reports should be obtained from 
the Liverpool wheat markets, from which extracts could be made and published in the 
Journal . Referring to overseas prices for dairy produce, Mr. Cooke mentioned that 
the Secretary might communicate with the Federal Department of Markets and Migra- 
tion, from whom details of prices could be obtained. 

Leave of Absence . — Mr. R. H. Martin intimated that he proposed making a business 
trip to Great Britain, and applied for leave of absence until June 30th, 1931, The 
Secretary was instructed to bring this matter under the notiee of the Minister, recom- 
mending approval. 

Winter School for Farmers, — Mr. Birks informed the Board that the Roseworthy 
College would not hold a Winter School for Farmers this year. 

Life Member. — The name of Mr. F. Rowley, of the Lenswood and Forest Range 
Branch, was added to the roll of life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Other business was considered by the Board in committee. 

Netv Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches : — 
Mount Gambier — R. J. Cleve; Ashbourne — G. Kirkham, W. J. D. Whittam, W. Carter, 
A. Carter, O. Watson, K. M. Ilorwood, W. Clarke, R. Bailey, C. J. Pitt, G. Allingame, 
T. C. Allingame; Wasleys — J. H. Course; Port Elliot — A. E. Hawke; Collie — A. E. 
Leopold; Barilla — R. M. Neindorf; Wasleys — K. Mitchell; Waddikee Rocks — E. J, 
Joyce, H. A. Joyce, R. W. Wilsdon; Goode Women's — Mrs. H. Smith; Hartley — L. 
Jaensch; Miltalie — E. J. Ramsey; Pygery— A. Riggall; Boors Plains — M. Longmire; 
Rendelsham — A. Adamson; Murray Bridge — W. D. Netherwood; Kalangadoo — *H. 
Morris; Milang — Alex. Moar, B. Casley; Parrakie Women's — Miss Loma Hagel; Bel alio 
Women's — Miss P. Moore; Ashbourne — F. Allingame, R. D. Meyer, O. C. Kirkham, 
G. D. Whittam, J. Watson, H. H. Pitt; Palabie— Leslie Mayhew; Wandearah— N. B. 
Ferine, R. Kimberley ; Evcrard East — Keith Wilkin; Nantawarra — Murray Dixon, 
Victor Herbert, Ray Forrest.* 

Number of new members, 45 ; number of members, 8,462 ; number of Branches, 305. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandeord & Co., Limited, reported on May 1st, 1931: — 

Butter. — The production of butter throughout South Australia steadily declined 
during April, but this is usual, and the importation of quantities from the Eastern 
States was necessary to augment supplies. The position now is, however, that there is 
almost sufficient cream and butter arriving for all local needs, as the purchasing power 
of the public generally has so much decreased. Values showed slight fluctuation during 
the month, and at date are as follows: — Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk, 
Is. 5id.; prints and delivery extra; second and third grades, Is. 3$d, (these prices 
are subject to the stabilization levies); best separators, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. ; well-con- 
ditioned store and collectors, Is. to Is. Id. 

Eggs. — These also show a seasonal decline, and each week there was a noticeable 
shrinkage. Supplies of cold stored are being drawn on by many holders, so that this 
is resulting in all demands being met. Values have Armed, and at present are: — 
Ordinary country eggs, fresh hen Is. per dozen, duck Is. Id. per dozen; selected, 
tested, and infertile higher. * 

ft 

Cheese. — T he production with the South-Eastern factories steadily declined, but 
there was sufficient coming forward each week for local requirements and a small 
surplus was shipped to Western Australia from time to time. Values are steady. New 
makes, large to loaf, 7$d. to S}d. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. — Very heavy supplies were marketed by growers iu various parts of the 
State, and for the time being there was a very poor demand. Towards the latter end, 
however, local buyers operated freely, and also some shipments were made to the 
Eastern States, so that stocks were considerably reduced. There has been a better 
call for kernels and prices are linn, Brandis, 6d. to 6£d. ; mixed softshells, 5d. to 
5&d.; hardsliells, 3d. to 3£d.; kernels, Is. 4£d. to Is. 5d, per lb. 

Honey. — This commodity, which is essentially a winter food, mot with better request, 
but with the heavy carry-over of stocks from the previous year, there were ample 
supplies for all needs, and rates were unchanged. Prime dear extracted in liquid con- 
dition, 3id- to 3£d.; best quality candied lots, 2fd. to 3Jd. per lb.; second grade, l$d. 
to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. — In good supply; demand steady. Rates nominally Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per 
lb. according to sample. 

Bacon. — The demand for bacon has shown a marked improvement, which is usual 
with the incoming of winter conditions, and with values at so reasonable a level, the 
public are purchasing proportionately more extensively than usual. Best local sides, 
to 9$d.; best local factory cured middles, 9d. to 9Jd. ; large, &$d.; local rolls, 7d. 
to 7$d.; Geo. Farmer's “Sugar Cane" brand hams, Is. Id.; local hams, lid. to Is.; 
cooked, Is. 2d. “Sugar Cane" brand lard* in packets, lid.; in. bulk, lOd. per lb.; 
local prints, lOd. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — Throughout the mouth extensive quantities of all classes of live 
poultry were marketed and cleared. Poulterers and produce dealers this year, how- 
ever, are not carrying any stocks in cold store, and arc buying hand to mouth supplies 
ap required. The demand has been regularly maintained, and values, generally speaking, 
are satisfactory considering the timos. We held one or two special sales of pure bred 
stock, when good catalogues were submitted and readily cleared to a large attendance 
of buyers. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 
3s. 8d. to 5s.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. to 3s. 7d. ; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 9d. ; chickens lower. Heavy-weight hens, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; medium hens, 2s. 4d. 
to 3s.; light hens, Is. 9d. to 2s 3d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. Geese, 4s. 
to 5s . Prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. ; Muscovy ducks, 2s. 6d. to 
3s* 4d. Ordinary ducl^s, Is. 8d. , to 2s. 3d. ; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime 
condition, 8 id. to lOd. per lb. live weight; ditto, fair condition, 7d. to 8d. per lb. live 
weight; fattening sorts lower. Pigeons, 3}d. to 4§d. each. 

Potatoes. — Local, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions. — Brown, 5s. 6d. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931. 

Impobtb. 

Interstate 

Apples (bushels) 

Bananas (bushels) 

Citrus — 

Lemons (bushels) 

Oranges (bushels) 

Grapes (bushel) 

Passion fruit (bushels) 

Peaches (bushels) 

Pears (bushels) 

Pineapples (bushels) 

Tomatoes (bushels) 

Peanuts (bags) 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) 

Cabbages (bags) 

Melons (bag) 

Onions (bags) 

Peas (bags) 

Potatoes (bags) 

Swedes (bags) 

Bulbs (packages) 

Plants (packages) 

Seeds (packages) 

Wine casks (number) .. 



You can try a DIABOLO at 


our expense for 30 days and judge 
{ for yourself what a DIABOLO 
SEPARATOR will do. 

Old Separators taken in as Part 
Payment. 

Easy Terms to 8uit the Times, 

DIABOLO SEPARATOR CO. LTD., 

ADELAIDE. 

FIRST PRIZE AT THE 1980 
ROYAL ADELAIDE SHOW. 


I 


February. March, 


30 

355 

7,054 

1 

180 

58 

15 

8 

1 

1 

3 

162 

9 

4,140 

5 

— 

567 

514 

56 

125 

61 

72 

10 

14 

— 

2 

1 

— 

542 

1,381 

2 

4 

— 

196 

45 

— 

48 

69 

20 

4 

79 

63 

2,139 

1,836 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, continued , 


Fumigated — 

Citrus — Lemons (bushels) 120 40 

Wine casks (number) 22 — 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels) 30 24 

Citrus — 

Lemons (bushel) 1 — 

Oranges (bushels) .. — } 

*Grapes (bushel) 1 1 

Peaches (bushels) — 93 

Pineapples (bushels) 9 — 

Second-hand bags (number) — 73 

Second-hand cases (number) 1 1 

Overseas . 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number) 308 513 


* Prohibited import. 


Federal Quarantine Act . 

February. March. 

Packages. Lbs. Packages. Lbs. 


Seeds, & c 1,391 143,431 6,001 1,087,643 

Bamboos — — 2 — 

Canes 17 — — — 

No. 

Plants 1 1,115 — — 

Rattans 89 — — 

Tons. 

Sand 350 — — - — 

Seagraes 46 — — — 

Tea chests 2 — — — 

Woodwool — — 100 11,200 

Sup. ft. Sup. ft. 

Timber 32,788 1,842,651 28,090 >24,622 


Exports. 


Federal Commerce Act. 


England — 

Apph-s . . . 
Pears . . 
Plums . . 
Grapes . . 
Peaches . . . 
Mixed fruit . 
Scotland — A pples 

Germany — 

Apples . . 
Mixed fruit , 
Denmark — Apples 

India — 

Apples . . . . 
Pears . . 
Grapes . . , . 

New Zealand — 
Bulbs . , . . 
Grapes , . 
Seeds . . . . 


February. 

March. 

Packages. 

I hickages. 

— 

10,863 

1,246 

345 

50 

— 

4 

1 

30 

20 

— 

1,974 

___ 

5,467 

— 

11 


160 

293 

784 

330 

— 

480 

2,020 

4 


— 

365 

— 

10 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month and to the end of April, 1931, also 
the average precipitation to the end of April and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 


For 

April 

1931 . 


To 

end 

April. 


Av’fte 
to end 
April. 


Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 


Far North and Upper North. 


North-East. 


Yunta 

2-97 

4-00 

2-32 

Wauk&ringa 

2-74 

3-59 

2-11 

Mannahill 

215 

2*59 

2-44 

Cockbum 

4*02 

4-94 

2-25 

Broken Hill.N.S.W. 

4-48 

5-76 

2-S4 


Lower North. 


Port Pirie 

Port Broughton 

Bute 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

Gladstone 

Crystal Brook . . 
Georgetown . . . . 

Narridy 

Redbil) 

Spalding 

Gulnara 

Yaoka 

Koolunga 

Snowtown 


1-17 
1 56 
1*02 
116 
0*92 
114 
1*25 
1-39 
1*35 
1*32 
1-0S 
1-25 
1-58 
1-29 
1*09 
1-73 


2-42 

242 
1*67 
2*17 
1-88 
2-02 
2*15 
240 
245 
2-12 
2*11 
2-29 
2-97 
2-45 

243 
2*71 


3-05 

2-91 

2- 97 
3 61 
344 
342 

3- 29 
317 
3-68 
3-22 
3-21 
315 
308 
3-03 
3-05 
3-07 


Oodnadatta 

0-57 

0-90 

1-86 

4-72 

Marree 

1*31 

2-37 

1-82 

5-86 

Farina 

2-86 

360 

2-14 

6-46 

Copley 

2-82 

3-37 

2-37 

7-93 


211 

2-94 

2-61 

8-69 

Blinman 

2* 13 

3*23 

3-29 

12-02 

Hookina 

2-73 

4-72 

2-23 

11-51 

Hawker 

5-73 

7- 10 

2-57 

12-28 

Wilson 

4-21 

552 

2-58 

11-84 

Gordon 

2-76 

4-16 

2-62 

10-73 

Quorn 

2-21 

3-39 

2*71 

13-42 

Port Augusta 

2-12 

3-75 

2-48 

9-43 

Bruce 

1-92 

3-24 

2-18 

9-94 

Hammond 

1-70 

3-15 

2-73 

1141 

Wilmington 

244 

3-75 

3-51 

17-63 

Willowie 

233 

3 35 

2-54 

12-11 

Melrose 

1-90 

3-55 

4-65 

23-01 

Booleroo Centre . . . 

1-67 

2-72 

3-14 

15-26 

Port Germein 

1-30 

247 

2-87 

1247 

Wirrabara 

100 

1-96 

3-66 

19-34 

Appila 

1-04 

1-87 

3-35 

14-69 

Cradock 

3-00 

4-26 

2-51 

10-87 

Carrieton 

1-89 

2-98 

2-70 

1240 

Johnburg 

1-86 

2-81 

2-33 

10-64 

Eurelia 

1*79 

2-86 

2-89 

13-06 

Orroroo 

1*70 

2-59 

3-18 

13-28 

Naokara 

2-06 

2-67 

2-93 

11-16 

Black Rock 

1-85 

249 

2-89 

12-50 

Oodl&wirra 

2*07 

2-98 

— 

— 

Peterborough 

148 

2-55 

3-08 

13-30 

Yongala 

1-64 

2-78 

3-02 

14-46 


846 

806 

8- 31 
7-93 

9- 61 


13- 25 

14- 02 

15- 48 
18-11 

16- 85 

17- 84 
16-40 
15-87 
1847 
15-93 
16.63 
19-34 

18- 74 
15-35 
15-52 
15-70 


Station. 1 

1 /. 

For 
April ! 
1931. j 

l 

To | 
end 

April, j 

April. 

i 

Lower North- 

- continued . 


Brink worth 

1 37 

2-86 

2- 76 

15*8 5 

Biyth 

1-53 

3-45 

3-32 

16*86 

Clare 

2-56 

4-76 

4-61 

24-61 

Mintaro 

2*17 

4*21 

3-75 

2343 

Watervale 

2-00 

4-93 

4-99 

27-10 

Auburn 

1-91 

3-94 

4-70 

24-08 

Hoyleton 

143 

2-83 

3-52 

17-44 

Baiaklava 

0-77 

2-12 

3-35 

15*61 

Port Wakefield . 

0-75 

2-23 

3-24 

13*04 

Terowie 

1-37 

2-30 

3-04 

13-47 

Yarcowie 

1 0*96 

1*92 

3-13 

13*72 

Hallett 

1*21 

240 

316 

16*47 

Mount Bryan . . 

1 105 

1-99 

2-95 

16-79 

Kooringa 

1-34 

2* 75 

3-53 

17-96 

FarrelPs Flat . . 

| 1-85 

3-23 

3-52 

18-75 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora 

1*81 

3-06 

3-33 

18-94 

Saddleworth . . . 

1*72 

3-19 

3-99 

19-60 

Marrabel 

1*73 

321 

3-74 

19*87 

j Riverton 

2-24 

3-66 

4-10 

20-81 

Tarlee 

147 

2-99 

3-65 

18-13 

1 Stockport 

1*19 

3-08 

340 

16-81 

■ Hamley Bridge . 

0-82 

2-40 

3-52 

16*60 

:• Kapunda 

1-26 

2-75 

4-07 

19-85 

Freeling 

1-03 

2-61 

3-59 

17-95 

‘i Greenock 

M3 

3-01 

404 

21-68 

;i Truro 

1-69 

2-82 

3-83 

20-09 

! Stockwell 

1-34 

2-61 

3-83 

20-18 

Nuriootpa 

1*91 

3*60 

3-86 

20*66 

|i Angaston 

1-98 

3-55 

4*13 

22-49 

•' Tanunda 

1-15 

2-68 

4-24 

22-12 

Lyndoch 

0-97 

2-52 

3-98 

23*58 

Williamstown . . . 

1-34 

3-14 

4-64 

27*71 


Adelaide Plains. 


Owen 

Mallala 

Rose worthy . 

Gawler 

Two Welle . . 

Virginia 

Smithfield . . 
Salisbury . . . 
Adelaide . . . 
Glen Osmond 
Magill 


1*15 

2-72 

2-66 

13-91 

0*72 

2-08 

343 

16-67 

1*25 

2-75 

348 

17-38 

0-94 

247 

390 

19*06 

0-72 

2-33 

3-30 

15*81 

0-64 

245 

3-48 

17-23 

1-35 

3-17 I 

3-21 

17*51 

0-63 

2-18 

3-81 

18*60 

0-90 

3*16 

4-16 

21*12 

0-93 

3-42 

4*62 

2606 

1-04 

3-37 

4*69 

25*61 


Mount Lofty 

Teatroe Gully . 

Stirling West 

f Uraidla 

j Clarendon . . . 
j Morphett Vale 
| J Noarlunga . . . 

:! Willunga .... 

; Aldinga 


Ranges. 


0-95 

3-19 

4-80 

1-88 

7-08 

8-02 

1-95 

5-62 

7-38 

1*72 

4-63 

6-14 

1-48 

3-68 

4-39 

1-25 

2-91 

3-93 

1*72 

3-54 

4-72 

1-52 

3-00 

3-78 


27-63 

46*90 

44*11 

32*91 

22-69 

20*40 

26-02 

20-25 
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RAINFALL — continued. 


Station. 

I|| 

To 

end 

April. 

A v*tre 
to end 
April. 

Av’se 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

Mount Lofty Ranges — contd . 


Myponga 

162 | 

3*74 

4*37 I 

20*14 

Normanville 

1-30 1 

2-73 

3*78 | 

20-73 

Yankalilla 

1-31 I 

2*77 

4*17 I 

22*95 

Mount Pleasant . . 

1-51 | 

3*04 

4*87 | 

27*29 

Birdwood 

1*25 | 

312 

4*80 f 

29*28 

Oumeracha 

1-79 1 

4*30 

5*59 | 

33*45 

Millhrook Reservoir 

1-59 I 

4*15 

4*66 1 

35*55 

Tweedvale 

1-70 | 

4*18 

5*61 I 

35*90 

Woodside 

1-59 | 

3*92 

5*10 | 

32*38 

Ambleside 

1-46 I 

4-21 

5*72 ! 

35*02 

Nairne 

1-43 1 

400 

512 t 

28*22 

Mount Barker 

1-92 

517 

5*51 ! 

31*71 

Ecbunga 

1*62 ! 

4*07 

5*87 ! 

33*29 

Macclesfield 

1-42 1 

4-93 

5.44 1 

30*62 

Meadows 

1-45 1 

4*19 

0-41 | 

36*34 

Strathalbyn 

0-95 | 

3*12 

3-85 | 

19-43 

Murray Flats and Valley. 


Meningie 

100 

2-31 

3-59 1 

18*40 

Milan.? 

1-24 

2-51 

3*21 

15*05 

Langhorne’s Creek 

MS 

2-70 

3 09 

14*80 

Wellington 

1*15 

3-33 

3-34 

14*04 

Tailem Bend 

1-17 

4-41 

2-92 

14*00 

Murray Bridge . . . 

0-09 

2-31 

318 

13*70 

Callington 

0-83 

2*37 

3- 18 

15*31 

Mannum 

1-40 

2*75 

2-83 

11*53 

Palmer 

0-72 

1-98 

2*84 

15*55 

Sedan 

1-06 

1*80 

2*09 

12*16 

Swan Reach 

2*08 

2*05 

2*36 

10*65 

Blanohetown 

1*00 

2*30 

3*00 

1114 

Eudunda 

2-57 

3*72 

3*44 

17*13 

Sutherlands 

2*02 

2-76 

2*09 

10*79 

Morgan 

0*73 

1-38 

2*23 

9*17 

Waikerie 

1-07 

1-78 

2*41 

9*01 

Overland Corner . . 

0-73 

1-33 

2*76 

10*50 

Loxton 

1-80 

2-82 

2*81 

1 11*00 

Renmark 

0-90 

1-68 

2*59 

10*52 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Euola 

0-18 

2-00 

3*18 

♦9*90 

Nullarbor 

0*94 

3-84 

2*08 

I *8*02 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*88 

5-50 

2*13 

11*70 

Penong 

2*02 

5*55 

2*22 

1 11*94 

Koonibba 

1-80 

5-91 

2-11 

♦11*04 

Denial Bay 

Ml 

4*20 

2*22 

♦11*31 

Ceduna 

1*32 

4*52 

1*60 

9*82 

Smoky Bay 

0*87 

2*40 

1*00 

10*44 

Wirrulla 

1*39 

314 

— 

* 

Streaky Bay 

1-65 

2*05 

2*38 

14*91 

Chandada 

1*56 

2*05 

— 

— 

Minnipa 

1-91 

3*11 

2*45 

13*73 

Kyanoutta 

1*50 

2-59 

— 

— 

Talia 

1*84 

2*09 

1*73 

14*70 

PortElliston 

212 

3*81 

2*33 

10*47 

feelanna 

0*87 

1*51 

1*88 

10*03 

Cummins 

0*05 

1*21 

1*99 

17*77 

Port Lincoln 

1*20 

2*13 

3*20 

19*45 

Tumby 

0*07 

1*59 

2*31 

14*14 

Ungarra . 

0*87 

2*38 

2*37 

10*83 

Carrow 

0*38 

1*84 

2*31 

13<38 

Arno Bav 

0*90 

2-59 

2*50 

12*40 


Station. | 

For 

April 

1081. 

To 

end 

April. 

Av’se 
to end 
April. 

Av*«e 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

West of Spencer’s Gulf — contd. 


Rudall 

i 

0-54 | 

1-83 I 

2-31 *12-07 

Cleve 

i 

0-73 I 

3-25 | 

3*02 


14*01 

Cowell 

i 

0-48 1 

1-56 | 

2*98 

i 

11*10 

Miltalie 

i 

0-90 I 

3-27 I 

3*23 

! 

13*59 

Darke’s Peak . 

. i 

M8 1 

2-71 | 

2-45 | 14 98 

Kimba 

• i 

1-37 | 

2-16 | 

2-39 *1180 

Yorke Peninsula. 




Wallaroo 

. i 

0-92 

2-20 | 

3*00 

1 

13*94 

Kadina 

- ! 

0*78 

1-90 1 

3*29 

1 

16-71 

Moonta 

. 1 

0*88 

1-94 | 

3-32 1 

15*10 

Paskeville . . . . 

- 1 

0 *50 

1-63 1 

2*92 

1 

15*04 

Maitland 

- f 

0*00 

2 -23 I 

3*80 

1 

19-97 

Ardrossan 

- i 

0*75 

1-89 | 

2*84 

1 

14*00 

Port Victoria . 

- 1 

0*84 

2-07 | 

2*93 

1 

15*44 

Curramulka . . . 

. 1 

0-51 

2-27 | 

3-24 | 

17*92 

Minlaton 

- 1 

1-15 

2-37 | 

3*20 


17*90 

Port Vincent . . 

- 1 

0-43 

1-57 | 

2*53 


14*50 

Brentwood . . . 

. 1 

Ml 

2-19 I 

2*71 


15*52 

Stansbury . . . . 

- 1 

1-00 

2-34 | 

3*09 


10*89 

Warooka 

- I 

1-36 

2-19 1 

2-95 


17*00 

Yorketown . . . 

. 1 

1-34 

2-82 | 

3*00 


10*08 

Edithburgh . . . 

• ! 

0-97 

2-33 | 

3*19 


10*44 

South and South-East. 



Cape Borda . . 

- 1 

0-79 

2*40 

3*94 

1 

24*70 

Kingscote . . . 

. 

1-51 

2*67 

3*21 

1 

19*05 

Penneshaw . . 


2- 13 

5*27 

2*99 


18*05 

Victor Harbor 


1-31 

3*34 

4*02 


21*33 

Port Elliot . . . 


0-92 

2*42 

3-94 


20*02 

Goolwa 


0-80 

2-08 

3*07 


17*87 

Copeville 


1-30 

2*68 

2*23 


11*58 

Meribah 


0*97 

1-67 

2*82 •11*84 

Alawoona . . . 


1*08 

2*00 

2-03 


*9-98 

Mind&rie 


1-62 

2*26 

2*01 


11*88 

Sandalwood . . 


1*20 

2*57 

2*40 


13*67 

Karoonda . . . 


1*20 

3*25 

2*47 


14*37 

Pinnaroo .... 


1*54 

2*89 

3*08 


14*70 

Parilla 


1*17 

2*70 

2*55 


13-95 

Lameroo .... 


1*30 

2*73 

3*14 


16-19 

Parr&kie 


1-37 

2*07 

2*01 


14*52 

Geranium . . . 


1*05 

3*09 

2*97 


16*49 

Peake 


1*03 

2*49 

3*21 


10*30 

Cooke’s Plains 


0*74 

2*38 

3*22 


15*47 

Coom&ndook . 


0*84 

2*39 

3*11 


17*34 

Coonalpyn . . . 


1*57 

3*04 

3*48 


17*61 

Tintinara 


1*38 

2*88 

3*47 


18*81 

Keith 


1*18 

2*99 

3*20 

17-93 

Border town . . 


1*08 

2*79 

3-82 

19-36 

Wolseley .... 


1*95 

3*07 

3*59 


18*41 

Franoes 


1*25 

3-10 

3*70 


19-94 

Naracoorte . . 


2*12 

4*09 

4*26 

22*58 

Penola 


1*38 

5*04 

4*94 

26*15 

Luoindale . . . 


2-04 

4*90 

4*08 

23*07 

Kingston 


1*73 

4*13 

423 


24*37 

Rotie 


1*44 

3*80 

4*27 


24*01 

Beachport 


1*43 

3*91 

4*85 

20*97 

Millicent .... 


1*57 

4*84 

5*58 


29*79 

Kalangadoo . . 


1*71 

5*90 

5*40 

32*34 

Mount Gambier 

1-38 

4*84 

6-12 

30*74 
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Mamma . 
Meadow* 
Merlbah . 


Mtliendllla ....... 

MUHoeot 

Mflliccnt Women** 


Mlndarie 

Mlnnipe 

Modbury 

Monarto South 

Moonta 

Moorland* 

Moorook 

Morehard 

Morpbett Vale 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Oompaaa .... 
Mount Gambler .... 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant .... 
Mount Remarkable 

Mount Schank 

Mudamuokla 

Mundalla 

Murray Bridge 

Muxraytown 

Hantawana 

Naraooorte 

Nanidy 

Naming 

Nefehaby 

Netahaby Women** . . 

Ketherton 

New Residence 

North Booborowle . . . 

Nunjfkomplta 

Ranker! 

O'Loaghlin 

Orroroo 

Overland Corner 

Owen 

Palable 

Parilla 

ParlUa Women** 

Parilla Well 

Parilla Well Women** 

Parrakte 

Parrakle Women** . . . 

Panina 

PagkevlUe 

Pat* 

Penneehaw 

Penola 

Penworthaiu 

PetersvUle 

Petlna 

Pinkawfllliiie 

PJnnaroo 

Ptnnaroo Women** . . , 

Fboohera 

Port Billot 

Pygery 

Quorn 

Rameo 


j I Hate* ol 

I } Meeting*. 


May. June. 


Rapid Bay 

Redblll 

Rendelabam ..... 

Renmark 

Rbynie 

RJchman'* Creek . 

Riverton 

Riverton Women** . 


— ’ 24 

— i 26 

9 i 13 
7 ! 6 




1 . 

— 

i i 

— 

i 25 

— 

! 24 

11 

1 8 

26 

23 

1 

20 

12 

0 

15 

19 

4 

1 

26 

30 

26 

23 

1 

5 

26 

30 

1 

5 

2 

6 



25 

— 

23 

23 

23 

“~r 

“* 

y 1 


16 

19 

2 

, 27 

■ 

1 

14. , 


*2 

'"Sy 

— 


11 . 




2 27 

1 5 


Robert* and Verran . 

Roekwood 

Rosedale 

Roaeworthy • , 

Rosy Pine 

Rud*U 

Saddleworth 

Baddleworth Women** 

Salisbury 

Salt Creek 

Sandalwood 

Scott*® Bottom 

Shoal Bay 

Smoky Bay 

Bnowtown 


1 8outh Kllkerran 

| Spalding 

Sprtngtoo 

Stilling 

Stockport 

Strathalbyn 

Streaky Bay 

Tailem Bend 

Talia 

Tantanoola 

Taplan 

j Taragoro 

iTaroowte 

j Tarlee 

I Ta tiara 

] Thrlngton 

i Tlntinara 

Truro 

? Tulklneara 

I Tweedvale 

i Two Well* 

: Ungarra 

j Upper Wakefield 

! U raid la and Snmmertown 
j Veitch 


Virginia. 
Walk eric 


| W allala 

I Wandearali 

I Warcowie 

Warcowie Women's . . . . 

Warramboo . , 

Wasleys 

W alleys Women's 

Watervale 

Wauraltee 

Weavers 

Wepowie 

White's River 

Wliyte* Yarcowle 

W ilka watt Women's . . . 
Wtlliamstown Women's 

j Williams town 

Willowie 

Wilmington 

Windsor 

Wfrrabara 

Wlrrllla . ... 

Wlrrllla Women’s 

Wlmilla 

Wolseley 

Wudlnna 

Wynmrka 

Yacka 

Yadnarte 

YaUunda Plat 

Yandlah 

Yantnee 

Yantanable 

Yeelauna 

Y orketown- Melville 

Younghusband 

Yurgo ... 


« . Data* of 

“J®* 1 Meeting*. 

i 

May. June. 


! j 3 


— 22 
1 26 

6 2 

1 12 9 


* No report received during the mouth of April. 


t Held over. 


U IS 

— 4 

— 4 

7 4 


26 j 30 


25 22 

10 16 




k la recess. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau* A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to' the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13.95in.). 

April 15th. — Present : 14 members. 

Household Hints. — The following useful household hints were brought forward : — (1) When 
frying potatoes and it is desired to keep them from mushing in the pan, slice them as usual and 
then sprinkle with vinegar. (2) An economical way to clean windows and mirrors is the use 
of wet newspapers made into a pad*, then polish with dry soft newspapers made into a pad. 
(3) Be sure that the teapot is thoroughly clean inside ; onoe a week scald same out with boiling 
water and soda. (4) If tea towels leave fluff on china, pass them through a weak solution of 
starch water. (5) If boiling water is poured over potatoes which arc to be baked, they will 
not take so long to cook. (6) Pastry that is to be served cold should be mixed with milk, which 
will keep it short apd crisp. (7) Minced meat mould. — A good way of using up cold meat — 
Mince up pieces of cooked meat, season to taste with nutmeg, pepper, and salt, break into this 
an egg and add about three-quarters of a cup o/ milk, beat all together, put into basin or mould 
and steam three-quarters of an hour. (8) To cut new bread, dip the knife in hot water. (9) 
Cooking greens. — A small piece of butter added to the water will prevent them boiling over 
and also prevent odours filling the room. (10) One teaspoon of salt added to the water when 
boiling eggs will prevent cracking. (11) Sheets of newspaper threaded with string and hung 
in a handy place m kitchen are useful. (12) Lemon rind rubbed on white wood such as bread- 
boards, Ac., makes them white as snow. (13) Add a little vinegar to the water in which eggs 
are to he poached, and they will not spread. 


PARRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.52in.). 

March 24th. — Present : 13 members, three visitors. 

Coring Meat. — Mrs. BeeliU read the following paper : — “ The most important part of ouring 
meat is to have a clean and good barrel or earthenware jar. Curing Tongue . — Throw a handful 
of salt over the tongue, seeing that it is sprinkled on both sides, and let it remain to drain until 
the following dav, make a pickle of one-half tablespoonful saltpetre, one tablespoonful plain 
salt, and one tablespoonful of coarse sugar. Rub this mixture well into the tongue every day 
for a week, it will then be found necessary to add another tablespoonful of salt ; in four more 
days the tongue will be cured sufficiently. Sometimes the tongue is merely left in the brine 
and turned daily ; this method will be found to occupy a month or five weeks before the tongue 
is cured. Mutton Hams , — Choose fat, sound, mutton ; rub the hams with a mixture of sugar, 
pepper, and saltpetre, allowing 4ozs. of the former and loz. each of the two latter to every 121bs., 
and ljlbs. salt to the same quantity. After the meat is thoroughly rubbed, cover it with salt, 
and turn and beat it every day. At the end of a week add one teacupful of vinegar to the brine. 


HALMEG LINSEED MEAL 

to BAB LOTI 11/ BAG \ 

10-lt “ - 11/1 - * OR TRUCK! 

14 “ - 11/6 “ » 

ram OBOURD FOB CALVES 1/. EXTRA. 


STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 






and continue turning beating;. After three weeks, take .it from the brine, wash with fresh 
water, then with strong vinegar, and hang in a cool cellar for a week or less, according to the 
weather. It should be soaked in cold water about , one hour before boiling* (2) Three gallons 
soft water, lib. coarse sugar, 31be. of common salt ; boil and . remove scum, and, when cold, 
pour over the meat. In two or three weeks the meat will be excellent for hairing. or boiling. 
It may be smoked if preferred. Ham and Bacon . — As soon as the animal heat has disappeared* 
salt with, plenty of the purest $a|t and about Jo*, saltpetre to lOOlbs. meat (pork). As soon 
as the meat is salted to taste, which will generally be in about five weeks, take it out, and if 
any of it has been covered with brine, let it drain a little, then take black pepper, finely ground, 
and dust all over as much as will stick, then hang it up in a clean, dry, airy plaoe. (2) Dissolve 
•alt in cold water until it will float an egg ; then for 121b8. of ham add lor. saltpetre dissolved 
in water, and add it to the brine as you pour it on the meat. Have a skewer made of iron a 
few inches long, sharp at one end, with a hole in it tycge enough to pass stout twine through ; 
with it put strings in the leg end of hams before putting in the brine, then pack tight in the 
cask, with the string end up. They will be ready to smoke in six weeks, but standing longer 
will do no harm. Have them smoked and hung in a .oool place. . < A smoke-house should be 
dark, and the smoke so supplied as not ‘to heat the moat.” (Secretary, Mrs. M. Cabot.) 


PlJJNAROO, (Average annj^j'rainf all, 14.70ih.).‘! , * f . . 

April 10th.— F^resehf 1 *f ,T ll members. 

' • • '••• . •.*.»■ . 

Phillis read the following 'paper :-r-“ In .this paper I propose to teU in 
a simple tway how tokebp a couple, of 'hives of .bees, so that there will always be a supply of fresh 
honey for home use. Obtain a clean petrol tease,* take one side off, and nail up what was the 
top of the ease, then by means of a cleat allow about iin., so that the bees oan pase comfortably 
in and out. This opening should nob be too large, because of the danger of moths getting in. 
The case is then stood on *a table or piece of -board wider all found .than the box, thus forming 
the bottom. It is a good plan to have the hive set up on a stand so that the legs- of the stand 
can be stood in tins. These should be kept filled with water to keep ants from getting into the 
hive and, at the same time, provide the- bees with Water. : In good seasons, when there is an 
abundance of flowers, honey , can be taken from about four to six weeks after the swarm has 
been boxed. Do this early in the morning, when all workers are away gathering supplies. Also 
it is cooler, and the comb can be handled more easily than when it is softened by the heat of the 
day. A smoker is used so that a little smoke can be puffed 1 ill to move any bees that may be 
clinging to the honey that is to be taken out, it is then easily removed without injury to the bees 
op the comb. Straining the horiey is the next job. Apiarists use an extractor, but for small 
lots, lyd. of cheesecloth will, be quite satisfactory. Break up the comb by mashing with a big 
spoon or knife so that all %h© honey cells are broken, hang up in a cool place, and allow it to 
drain into a large dish or preserving pan, and in a short time clear honey will be ready to put 
in the the jars.i The wax must not be wasted. Empty it into an old saucepan or other con- 
venient vessel with sbme water, and put it over the fire to melt, skimming off any dark or waste 
matter. When cold and set the beeswax can be used for many jobs. There is always a good 
price offering in the market should there be be more than required for home use.” (Secretary, 
Mrs. F. Atze.) 


* PRUIT PRESERVING. 

During the course of an address on “Home Preserving of Fruit” to members of tlije 
Wilkawntt and Parrakje (Women’s) Branches, Mr. J. B., Harris (Horticultural 
Instructor) referred to the ripening periods of various fruits which were recommended 
for the process. A list of fruits has been compiled from records at the Black woo jl 
Experiment Orchard, and Mr. Harris points out that fruits in the Murray Valley woulj^ 
probably ripen about a week ahead of the following dates, which correspond with thje 
time when the first picking for market takes place: — Cherries — Waterloo and Florence 
December 1st to 8th. Apricots — Moorpark;' January 4th to 10th; Tilton, December 30tli 
to January 4th. Plums — Greengage, January 24th to 30th; Angelina Burdett, January 
10th to 18th; Coe’s ’Golden* Drop, February 17th to 21st. Pears — Duchess, January 
31st to ^February 12th; Beckham's Triumph. February 22nd to 28th. . Paaobe*-— Pullar 
Cling, March 20th to 25th; Goodman ’s Choice, March 3rd to 7th; Golden Queen, March 
2nd to 5th; Elbcrta (frebstone); January 20th to Febhiaiy Sth; Salwey (freestone), 
'-Mw^7th~t» 14th. . - w. * 
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Summary of Meetings, &C. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

1 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary, 

Goode 

4/3/31 

13/3/31 

7 

‘ 

! Sewinv Rimnino 

Mrs. A. Watson, Ceduxia 
Miss J. Sargent 

Gladstone. . . 

16 

I Discussion on Wirrabara 
Conference 

Kangarilla . 

14/2/31 

— 

Dance in aid of Hospital 
Funds 

Mrs. A. Steer 

K&ngarilla . 
Belaue ..... 

19/3/31 

9 

Formal 

Mrs. A. Steer 

10/3/31 

14 and 6 
visitors 

Needlework Demonstra- 
tion, Mrs. R. Humphries 

Mrs. E. Orchard, James- 
town 

Belalkt . , . . . 

« 14/4/31 

17 and 13 
visitors 

Papers read at Wirrabara 
Conference 

Mrs. E.. Orchard, James, 
town 

Auburn 

27/3/31 

12 and 4 
visitors 

Washing Machine Demon, 
stration, Miss P. Hean. 
Papers : 4 * Washing 
Day,” Mrs. Burfield ; 

Miss Dennison 




u Washing Silk,” Mrs. 


Pinnaroo -. . . 

, . 


L. Giles ■ 


2/*/31 

9 apd 3 

” Fruit Preserving Demon- . 

Mrs. F. Atze 

- '• • 


visitors . ! 

. i 

stratum,” Mr. J. B. 
Harris 

■ 1 

Williamstown 

1/4/31 

9 i 

Paper, Miss W. Cundy . . 

A Fruit Preserving Demon- . 
stration,” Mr. J. B. 
Harris 

Mrs. G. Cundy 

Parilla . . ... . 

4/3/31 

20 and 6 ( 
visitors j 

Mrs. R. Welden ‘ J 

Belalie „ 

10/2/31 

13 and 7 j 

Annual meeting 

Mrs. E. Orchard, 

i 


visitors 1 

Jamestown 

Wilkawatt j 

17/3/31 

8 

Recipes i 

Mrs. W; Pritchard 

Wilkawatt * | 

21/4/31 ! 

9 and 17 

Social Afternoon | 

Mrs. W. Pritchard 

! 

i 

i 

1 

visitors 

1 



* vl 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.), 

At a meeting held on September 2nd, attended by 16 members, Mr. F, Martin read the 
following paper, entitled “ Dairying for the Beginner '* : — Buildings and Locality. — Pick a 
well drained spot, if possible, and lay out the yards and sheds for quick handling of stock and 
foodstuffs. I personally' favor milking while cows are feeding. In building the shed, do not 
stint room for the feeding race. The quickest way of handling chaff is in two kerosene tins* 
one in each hand, and there should be room -to walk down the race with them* Have the piggery 
and calf pens and runs as hahdy as possible, or else' there is a certain amount of neglect when 
in a hurry. Have the paddocks arranged so that dry stock can come after milkers to clear 
up hay, for, there is always a certain amouni of waste with a milking herd- Subdivide as much 
as possible '; subdivision and rotational grazing are one of the surest ways to success. Avoid 
races, but if unavoidable make them a chain wide. See that you have an abundant supply 
of water. On che«m land, every effort should be made to plant break winds. Have shady trees 
for hot weather. A good straw shed is an asset. 1 do not favor bedding cows down at night. 
The cost of handling does not warrant it where there is plenty of shelter, and it causes bad udders. 
Building up the Herds . — Good dairy cows are scarce and expensive. The saleyards mostly 
contain culls, and if one oannot' buy direct from reputable dairymen, I prefer buying yearlings 
of good dairy type of the favored breed, or heifers in calf or springing. It heifers turn out duds, 
one can get out without much loss, whereas there is considerable loss on cows at, say, £15 a head. T 
When looking a cow over with view' to purchase, first get behind and see that she is broad across 
the pins, and well let, up towards the tail, with udder coming well up; She should be well defined 
and strong looking at the hindquarters. I do not like a round, heavy .looking beast from this 
view. From side view, see that her udder runs well forward^ and that there are no traces of 
a lopsided or lumpy udder. 1 like to see a cow long from the point of the hip to the pin bone, 
especially so installs, it generally means good uddered stock. Avoid tight-chested and narrow- 
gutted cows, they are generally poor producers, and more subject to bloat than the deep ones* 
Avoid narrow-headed, pig-eyed cows, they are < generally ; bed tempered* wad poor producers. 
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In general appearance the cow should he strong, well defined, yet fairly fine* Often rather 
heavy pointed heifers milk the heaviness off after a month or so. She should look a bundle 
of energy, showing good nervous system, with a good network of veins underneath* Avoid 
heavy, sluggish, tight-skinned beasts. The bull should be the best one can afford to buy, backed 
by a good butterfat record. See that he is kept in a yard or good paddock. • If in a yard, he 
needs a run every little while. Breed . — Any of the light breeds should be suitable for most of 
the South- £&&. I prefer Ayrshires. I do not favor heavy and so-called dual purpose breeds. 
The only advantage of these is a better calf and carcass when the oow is finished, out bear in 
mind her maintenance is far greater; 60 per cent, of food consumed ; goes in maintenance. 
Growth of Cow* froth Calves . — When the cow is due to calve, bring her into a field handy for obser- 
vation. Do not worry her while calving. Leave the calf with her for 24 hours, ease her udder 
a little, but do not be in a hurry to milk her right out, as it may cause milk fever. Should she 
go down with milk fever, take her calf away immediately. Only under exceptional circumstances 
milk her before calving. The calf should be fed on lgall. of fresh milk for three or four weeks, 
and then gradually brought on to skim milk with addition of boiled linseed. I have not much 
faith in calf foods, they are too expensive. Keep them away from solid foods for two weeks, 
then give a little crushed oats or good hay, and the run of a good paddook. I prefer feeding 
calves in small bail# ; they do not forget it when ooming into milk. Dehorn all calves you 
intend keeping. See that the paddocks are well fenced, for onoe they start the crawling habit, 
you will never break them of it. Keep them in good growing condition, but do not get them 
too fat. A heifer should be mated at about 18 months, if well forward she may be put to the 
bull earlier. When a heifer has oalved, handle her gently. Avoid the use of a leg rope if possible. 
When necessary, use a figure 8 around the hocks, or place the leg rope high up. A very impor- 
tant point is to keep them in milk until six weeks from calving, letting a heifer dry off three or 
four months before calving is ruination ; they acquire the habit, ana you eannot break them 
of it. I believe there is a good deal in favor of bringing all the cows in as near as possible at the 
same time ; it gives one a well-deserved rest, and allows you time to have the plant overhauled, 
etc. No one can foretell the price of butterfat for any period ahead, so one must aim at bringing 
cows in at such time that they will get the most milk possible over a lactation period at a minimum 
cost. To my mind the best time is two or three months before there is a good bite of grass in 
the paddocks. Under these conditions they have not gone stale by the spring, and will be 
flush again with the bulk of food, whereas if they have been in milk four or five months, they 
do not show much appreciable increase. Feed the dry stock through winter. If a oow calves 
in the spring, she gets about three months of good cheap feed, and then hand feeding must be 
resorted to. It is far more expensive to keep a oow going after the flush of feed than two or 
three months before. With winter dairying, the cows have ail oalved and settled down by 
shearing, and the calves do not need so much attention. With spring cows a good deal of trouble 
will be experienced right at the busy time. By harvest, the winter cows are easing off in the 
milk flow, and by seeding and manuring time, they are only just starting to come in, so that you 
have the busiest time with cows when other work is not so pressing. Generally under these 
conditions, pigs can be marketed before they drop in price, as they usually do about November. 
The calves of the winter drop do far better than those of the spring drop, and most'of the cream 
will have been disposed of before hot weather sets in. Very hot weather is trying to a oow with a 
large flow of milk. Feeding . — During autumn and winter I feed a cow on about 21bs. of concen- 
trates with a little chaff for a week or so before calving. It has been my experience that they milk 
all the better for it. Always bring in the cows in good condition ; if poor, it takes a lot of feed 
and a lot of butterfat is lost before she gets into good working order, for, bear in mind, she is 
a reproducing machine, producing butter from foods consumed. I do not believe in feeding 
fair average cows on more than 5)bs. of concentrates per day. The latter should be given with 
chaff hay. It is a good plan to give cows a little diy chaff, and perhaps lib. of orushed oats 
right through the soring ; cows often look for dry, solid feed when other feed is sappy and green, 
it tends also to reduce the bloat, in a district with a bulk of good spring grass, good clover 
hay and ensilage are the most economical foods to handle. With the aid of the push rake and 
stacker, ensilage is not an expensive food ; a silage crop yields six or seven times the amount 
of hay per acre, it is there for ever, and you are always sure of a plentiful supply of good, succulent 
food when wanted, whereas with the growing of summer crops, too much depends on rain, and 
it is doubtful whether they will yield as much fodder per acre. Summer crops are expensive 
to handle, and with winter dairying there is not so much necessity for them. Should one be 
fortunate to have a good supply of irrigating water, it is beat to sow down pastures, irrigate, 
and let the cows do the rest. When spring is well advanced, do not wait until the cows drop 
considerably before you start feeding ; feeding at this time of the year only has the effect of 
keeping, up the flow of milk, and dairymen are inclined to think it unprofitable to feed because 
there does not appear any apparent gain. Try the experiment yourself. Take two or three 
cows, and start feeding on a little conoentrate with silage as soon at they start to go off, and 
compare them with the others in three or four weeks’ time ; the results will surprise you. Onoe 
the cow’s supply has dropped considerably, it is waste of money trying to get her back. Always 
try to shut up a few acres in winter for early feed. I mentioned previously rotation grating. 
This entails fencing into about five-acre fields for a herd of about 35 cows. A fence I have found 
very effective is three plain wires and two barbs on top. Graze the fields in rotation,, and keep 
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growth down to about 4in. Cows do far better on short feed, the carrying capacity per acre is 
greatly increased, and it allows for the shutting of up paddocks for hay. ll»ese short -grazed 
paddocks make excellent fields for sheep. They remain green a little longer, and the system 
pays handsomely* Once grasses have dried off, they are useless from a production point of 
view, but they are good fields for dry stock and for fattening. Milking Machines . — There is 
a good deal to be said in favor of milking machines where there are over 10 cows per milker. They 
axe an economic necessity. One man can handle comfortably a two unit plant, which should 
milk 14 to 16 cows an. hour. 1 especially like the bucket type, which can be used in the feeding 
shed. From the point of view of sanitation, they are equal to, and perhaps better than, hand 
• milkin g. Where they are neglected, they are a curse. They require a fair amount of attention, 
and oertainly take longer to dean up, but given reasonable care and intelligent handling, they 
axe in ho way injurious. I have seen cows with cut teats that were painful to milk by hand, 
stand quiet when the machines were put on. While on the cows, they should be closely watched, 
and taken off as soon as the milk tube on the claw cools off. Leaving on too long, is one of the 
main causes for cows holding their milk. I do not think it pays to put the machines on a cow 
when giving less than 51be. at a milking. 1 am inclined to think that you get more milk over 
a lactation period from good hand milking than machines. Machines need steaming, or else 
putting in limewater or a weak formalin solution between milkings. A good class of steamer 
for machines and milking utensils and separator parts is to have a copper, put in a little water, 
then let in a netting tray above the water, put in buckets, &c., after* being washed, oover them 
over, and let them steam for a time. Always take the separator bowl to pieces and dean it 
after every milking. Washing Cows' Teals . — This does not seem much, hut is the most neglected 
part of the cleanliness in a dairy ; too many just wet them and allow the hands or machines to 
do the rest of the cleaning. They should be thoroughly washed and dried. Always use a weak 
Condy*s solution ; see that the rag used for washing is thoroughly cleaned and aired. Always 
squirt the first couple of teatfuls of milk on to the floor. Keep the cream in a cool, well- 
(ured place, and send to the factory three times a week in summer. Always remember, do not 
sell the other man what you would not use yourself. If all the cream produced was of good 
quality, there would not he the necessity for importing butter from other States. Treat the 
cows with gentleness, and one factor that plays an important part in success in dairying is to 
practically milk by the clock. Always start as near as possible at the same time daily. (Secre- 
tary, Mr. F. Martin.) 
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MOUNT GAMBIKR (Average annual rainfall, 30.74in.). 

November 1 4th. —Present : 10 members. 

Useful Plants ani> Seeds. — Mr. A. Kipselbaoh read the following paper; ** (Jarroway. — This 
is a plant that grows well in our district, it is a perennial that seeds very heavily. I have some 
'two years old in my garden at present, and anyone wishing to try it 1 will give them seed. Hun- 
dreds of tons are imported. Linseed (or flax). — This grows well here, in fact it is a native of Mount 
Gambier. In the early days it could be found growing amongst the grass in many parts 'of the 
district, especially north-west from the town. The best place to grow it would be near the 'Dismal 
Swamp, where there is plenty of water so that the fibre could be used as well as the seeds. Sugar 
Beet. — This was tried here somewhere in the sixties, but turned out a failure, as the tonnage was 
too small, and as there was no chance of getting a sugar mill started here, consequently It was 
only used for pigs. Tantanoola and Rendelsham are more suitable for the sugar beet, which 



B. Kaxmentorf’s winnhur entry o! Up-to-date variety tij dA Mt.ftamfcief Vetato Crop Compftttftte. 
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demands black, rich soil. Berries. — These ought t6'%e jgrowri more plentifully hefe. The soil 
and climate suits themiveil. especially logon berriesiitasi^^i^^.^d strawberries.'*, These three 
bear remarkably well. Silver Beet.— This is a most? useful plaftt. It will thrive inkn/knl and 
is green all through the hottest summers. It requires no cleaning, and will grow lilfe a weed. 
Simply cultivate the land and broadcast the seeds with Cape barley or pats. When the barley 
and beet is about four to si£ inChetf high turn stock into it or mow it ’off. The Ibfcrtf v&:4* 'cut 
the better it growB, and if kept cut and fed down it will stand for two or three years. The best 
time to soWfiHs about March or April, and again in September and October, and even into No- 
vember.- It is far more nourishing than ebou molHer&nd lets trouble to reed to* stocky * Hundreds 
of acres areVgrown in the lower North to fatten sheep. , .1'". 

Congress reports were received and discussed at the meeting held on October 10th, which was 
attended by 12 members. 

Meeting held December 12th. Present : nine members. A paper, The Blowfly Pest,” 
was read from the Journal and an instructive discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. G. Gurry.) 


benDelsiiam. ^ 

November 8th. — Present': 12 members and two visitors. $ - 

Mr. S. Smith read several extracts dealing with the cultivation of the potato. 

The meeting held on December 6th took, the form of a if Question Box. 1 9 “When 
is the best time to cut rye for hayf” The majority of members favored cutting on 
the green side. “Is fruit taken from a tree' after being, grayed with arsenate of lead; 
safe to eat!” It was rtfrought that if it was sprayed ^th ordinary strength when! 
fruit was young there would be no danger. M \Vnat color flowers have the following 
potatoes:— ^Carmen;' Snowflake, and Up-to-I>afe'^ 0 ‘ , The a nswer' wfe* — Carm en, white; 
Snowflake, blue; and Up-to-Date, purple; “Can you tell the color of the potato flower 
b$ the shoot f” Yes, they are the same color,, ''Do cut potatoes throw shoots from 
the opposite end to the crown! It was* thought advisable, where possible, to cut 
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the potato lengthways, in order to get part of the crown on each side, especially with 
Carmen and Up-to-Date. ( 1 How thick should mangel seed be sown?” About 21bs. per 
Here. ‘ i What is considered the best method of supering potatoes?” Best results in 
this district were usually obtained by supering by hand. (Secretary, Mr. F. White.) 

March 28th.— Present : 13 members, four visitors. 

Turn 1>ai&y Cow — The following paper was read by Mr. C. Faehrmann: — “Many farmers 
in this district, who were chiefly occupied in the production of wheat, owing to the f*lH**g prices 
in wheat, have turned their attention to dairying, and have established fodder plots and installed 
milking machines on their premises. Their chief reason is that cream invariably returns them 
regularly ‘ ready cash ’, which, in existing times, is most essential, while their wheat returns, 
owing to fluctuations, are so uncertain. With all the natural possibilities and snitahle land 
available in this district, which carries an abundance of natural grasses, there is & splendid 
opening for an enthusiastic farmer, to establish a good dairy herd, commencing on a small scale 
with good sound stock, and with that end in view the following points may prove helpful to the 
prospective farmer in selecting a good type of cow as a necleus for his head. Production F actors 
and Essential Characteristics of the Ideal Dairy Cow. — To be successful in dairying a man must 
have many attributes, but above all he must be & good judge of dairy cows. No one can hope 
to tell from the appearance of a cow how much butterfat she will yield. This has been demon- 
strated repeatedly ever sinoe herd testing began. The really only reliable guides are the scales 
(weighing) and the Babcock Milk Tester. Unfortunately, however, cows cannot always be 
purchased on their test records, and in purchasing new blood, or building up a herd of his own, 
the dairy man who has a sound knowledge of the essential points of a dairy cow will make fewer 
mistakes than the man who has not that knowledge. It must be borne in mind that to all intents 
and purposes the dairy cow is a ‘ machine ’ for the reproduction of her kind and for the produc- 
tion of milk and butterfat. Her commercial value depends on the quantity and quality of her 
production, and her ability to maintain her productiveness over extended periods, if the 
4 machine * is to function properly and profitably certain characteristics are essential. Among 
these the most important are — (1) Constitution, (2) capacity, (3) nervous temperament, (4) 
blood circulation, and (5) ability. Each of these characteristics enumerated aro se vitally 
important, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to say which is most essential. Unless they 
are all in their proper development, profitable production cannot be expected. These essential 
characteristics are not confined to any particular kind (breed) of dairy cow more than another. 
The choice of a particular breed is only of secondary consideration and a matter of personal 
preference of the farmer. The important thing to ascertain is, that the cows that are selected 
have the above characteristics. If she is to produce satisfactory quantity and quality of milk, 
a cow must have ‘ capacity *, and if she is to continue the good work throughout her lifetime, 
she must have a vigorous constitution and abundant vitality. Constitution in a cow is deter- 
mined by a number of factors, foremost of which is 4 ample breathing capacity \ Oxygen is 
essential for the purification of the blood, and if the cow is to receive the required amount of 
air, a large breathing capacity is required. This is demonstrated by a good lung capacity and 
large, open nostrils. If the nostrils are small and not well opened, the amount of oxygen which 
reaches the blood through the lungs is restricted and constitutional vigor is under-developed. 
Small nostrils are a definite indication of low breathing capacity. The vitality of the animal 
is determined partly by the size and oapacity of the chest, within which are located the heart 
and lungs. The dairy cow should be deep in proportion to her size, from the top of the shoulder 
to the base of the chest. To give the vital organs ample room for development and action the 
fore ribs should be well sprung, but not broadened out into the widespread of the beef animal. 
Another indication of the vitality of a dairy cow is found in her eyes Bright, clear, and promi- 
nent eyes are evidence of vigor, while the cow with dull, sunken eyes is usually the animal to 
be avoided. By capacity, is meant the total amount of feed she can consume and digest, while 
her profitable capacity lies in the amount of feed she can assimilate above the quantity required 
for her own bodily maintenance. Usually cows which are big feeders are more profitable than 
those of a smaller oapacity, as they are less dainty in their tastes and will consume a greater 
proportion of the more plentiful and coarser roughages. Cows with limited capacity are more 
fikeuy to go off their feed and get out of condition with the result that their milk flow also falls 
away. A cow must, therefore, be fed heavily if she is continually in milk. A large mouth 
is a matter of prime importance. A large mouth indicates a good feeder, and the best evidence 
of capacity is a large barrel. This is accompanied generally by length of body with broad, 
deep, and well sprung ribs, and a large girth measurement in proportion to the size of the animal. 
Breadth and depth of body are more desirable than length. Lengthy bodies without the well 
sprung ribs indicate generally a poor feeder, a poor producer, and a poor mother. The condition 

and pliable, easily lifted from the body, and covered with a soft silky coat of hair is in good 
oondition and has her digestive apparatus in proper working order. Dull eyes, harsh skin, 
and wiry coat are indications of digestive troubles. So far as ‘ Nervous temperament ’ is con- 
cerned, a dairy oow should have a strongly developed nervous system to enable her to oarry 
on with wiillr production and her offspring. The term ( Lymphatic temperament * is essential 
for beef cattle. These two temperaments are contrasts. The ‘ Lymphatic ’ enables the animal 
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to lay on 4 beef 1 while the 4 nervous temperament ’ enables the dairy cow,. to lay on * milk 1 
(*>., they may eat the same food but make different uses of it). Nervous temperament is indi- 
cated by a long, broad forehead with plenty of space between the eyes. Other indications are 
prominent, large and intelligent eyes. Freedom from 4 beefiness \ absenoe of surplus bodyfat, 
and extreme angularity of form, with prominent hip bones and ribs are also evidence of the 
desired nervous temperament. 4 Blood circulation ’ is next in importance. Unless the cow 
has a good circulatory system she cannot derive the maximum benefit from the food consumed. 
The 4 milk 1 veins which extend forward from the udder are actually blood veins, and their size, 
length, and form serve to determine the quantity of blood which flows through the udders. 
These veins terminate in the so-called 4 milk wells ’ which are the openings in the abdominal 
wall where the veins re-enter the body. Usually, both the 4 milk veins ’ and the 4 milk wells ’ 
are large in heavy-producing cows. With large production the veins may be also very crooked, 
and have several branches, with as many milk wells. Therefore, the development of the 
system of milk veins is one of the best indications of milk production capacity of the cow. 
The fifth characteristic — the ability to produce — is not merely the capacity of the cow for milk 
production. She may have the capacity and yet lack the ability to produce up to that capacity. 
By capacity is meant that the cow can consume, digest, and make use of, or assimilate large 
quantities of feed ; while ability means that she can turn the nutriment elements of that food 
into milk and butterfat. It is, perhaps, the most important of all the characteristics, for with- 
out it the others are of little avail. The size, form, and texture of the udder are practically 
the only indications or outward manifestations of her ability. The udder should be long and 
broad, attached high behind, and extending well forward. Its breadth should fill the space 
between the thighs, and it should have a nearly level bottom line parallel with the. underline 
of the body. A deep pendulous udder is undesirable. Quality and texture are highly important 
in the udder. There is evidence of both when the vessel ta soft and pliable, capable of great 
expansion when full, and equally great contraction when empty, and covered with a coat of 
silky hair. It should be well distended and smooth before milking, and should gradually collapse 
in numerous soft folds when the milk is withdrawn. Though the foregoing are not infallible 
rules, a knowledge of the essentials and characteristics outlined above are necessary for the 
dairy farmer who hopes to build up a first-class herd. Used sensibly and in conjunction with 
testing, that knowledge should provide both profit and pleasure to the owner, for there are 
few more occupations more interesting than the breeding of high-class livestock, and parti- 
cularly dairy cows.” (Secretary, Mr. F. White.) 


Summary of Meetings, <Sec. 


Branch. 

Date of 

Members 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


Meeting. 

Present. 

Wolseley ... 

8/12/30 

22 

Papers — 44 Pool v. Open 
Market,” Mr. E. 

E. Sharrad 




Sharrad ; 44 Visit to 





! Salisbury Experimental 
Plots,” Mr. Grosser 


Tantanoola . 

7/2/31 

12 

; Discussion — 4 4 Land 

H. Kennedy 



j Taxation ” 

Mt. Gambier 

13/2/31 

16 

J Paper — 44 Forecasting the 
Weather,” Mr. H. 

G. Gurry 

Pends 

6/2/31 

10 

Hammings 

Debate — 44 Horses v. 

H. Richardson 



Tractor ” 


Allandale 

30/1/31 

! 12 

Question Box 

T. Earl 

East 




Kybybolite . 

4/10/30 i 

13 

Address — 44 The Farm 

F. Martin 

, 

Water Supply,” Mr. 8. 
Shepherd 



| 

Kybybolite . 

6/11/30 | 

19 

Address — 44 Wooldassing,” 

F. Martin 

! 


Mr. A. H. Codrington 


Kybybolite . 

2/12/30 i 

i 

19 

Paper — 44 Foot Rot in 
Sheep,” Mr. Beyliss 

F. Martin 

Kybybolite . 

2/1/31 j 

6 

Paper — 44 Sex Control at 
Birth,” Mr. L. J. Cook 
Debate — 44 Merino v. 

F. Martin 

Kybybolite . 

3/3/31 ; 

16 

F. Martin 


Crossbred Sheep,” 

Messrs. Irving and 



i 


i 

1 


Sohinokel 
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Summary of Meetings, ^o.-^continUed. 

Branch. 

... 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

r,, '> i ) 

Subject. Secretary. 

Mundalla . . , 

28/2/31 

28 

• 'i 

Debate A. Ross 

Mundalla . . . 

28/3/31 

8 

Papin* — “ Wool Growing A. Ross 

in Australia ” 

Coonawarra 

6/ 3/31 

11 

Address — “ Book -keep- i J. Davis, Asst. Secretary 


' ’ 


ing,” Mr. H. H. ! 




Orchard 

Rendelsham. 

28/2/31 

10 

Paper from Congress — , Jf\ White 

44 Conscr cation of 

Fodder ” [ 

Mt. Gam bier 

13/3/31 

15 

Address by . Mr. W. H. . I;; G. Gurry 

Downes 

Mt. Gam bier 

| 10/4/31 

j 

11 

Address — “ Tobacco,’' Mr. j Q. Gurry 

E. K. A 1 cock ! 

Kongorong . . 

30/3/31 

j 

8 

Address — The Fruit and . S. Johnston 

Vegetable Garden,” Mr, 

C. Atkin 

Penola ..... 

j,-. 8/3/31. 

I’ ‘ 

0 

Paper — “ Top-dressing F. Hinze 

Pastures,” Mr. J. 

O’Connor 

Penola 

10/4/31 

« 

Conference Report F. Hinze 

Millicent • . • 

j 27/3/31 

12 

Harvest Reports E. Mitchell 

Conference Report ...... H. Kennedy 

Tantanoola , 

1 4/4/31 

6 

Wolseley . . . 

' 9/4/31 

15 

Harvest Reports ....... ; E. Sharrad 

Wolseley . . . 

13/4/31 

10 

Address — ” Fallows,” Mr. E. Sharrad 

I 


E. S. Alcock 
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UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT.; 

( PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

APPILA (Average annual rainfall, 14.69im). ' »■ c 

November 7. — Present: 14 members. -> 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. H. Wurst) rend an instructive paper, “Care of Motor# 

on the Farm.” * 

Meeting held February Oth. Present: Mr. G. Wurst (Chair), 10 members, and two 
visitors . — Harvest Beports . — Considering the rain that had fallen during the growing 
period for the past year, fair returns were reported by most members. Good fallow 
yielded up to 3bush. more than late fallow which had not been worked. Be# yields were, 
obtained from the following varieties:— Nabawa, Daphne, Sepoy, Golden Return, German 
Wonder, Warataih, Leatherhead, Sultan, and Curmwa. 


BLACK ROCK. — The meeting of November 4th was attended by Mr. C. Kuersehner 
(Chair) and 10 members. Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) spoke 
on the subject, “ Fodder Conservation/' (Secretary, Mr. R. Kitto.) 


Summary of Meetings, &c. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Waroowie . . 

20/2/31 

■: . ; 

14 and 5 
visitors 

Address — Drought-re- 
sisting Fodders,” Mr. A. 
Warren 

A. Crossmai) 

j 

Wepowie . . . 

23/2/81 

11 

Harvest Reports 

i E. Roocke 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

CALTOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.85in.). 

September 26th, — Present: 24 members. 

Farm Economies. — Mr. 8. Bennett read the following paper: — One has to remember 
that farm economies and farm activities are so closely related and dependent one on 
the other that it is impossible to draw any very fine distinguishing line between them. 
Farm activities may be carried on in such a way as to be an easy and pleasant avocation, 
and during the seasons of a few years past more or less satisfactory, but farm activities, 
coupled with the most thoughtful economy, will be essential if we are to balance the 
budget in the present and coming seasons. During the last few years, when crops were 

g ood and prices high on account of the world ’b markets being not only open to us, 
ut purchasers were prepared to, and did, pay considerably more than prewar prices 
for our produce, economy of practice in our activities was allowed to drop into the 
background. Many farmers of to-day are simply grain growers; three years ago a 
profitable occupation, to-day, with the ever-increasing coat of production, the alarmingly 
inadequate prices offered for grain, a difficult and almost hopeless position has arisen. 
Farmers of to-day, generally speaking, are possessed of the most up-to-date equipment 
procurable. The modern farmer as a grain grower is efficient, and as a result of that 
efficiency is left with a great amount of spare time, very little of which is spent either 
profitably or economically. I use the term profitably in the sense that little (if any- 
thing) is being added to your income. Most farmers to-day grade their wheat for 
sowing, an undoubted economy on the old methods practised, but possibly a further 
economy might be realised by a more careful selection of the crops as to freedom from 
disease and suitability to district before the grain was brought to the grader. Har- 
vesting machines of to-day as grain gatherers are possibly the last word in efficiency, 
and at the same time prodigal wasters of the by-product, wheaten chaff. In searching 
for economy on the farm, we are 'searching for a means of deriving a profit from the 
greatest possible amount of the crop or products raised on the farm, and to allow the 
wheaten chaff to waste, when it has an undoubted fodder value, particularly in the 
winter months, to cattle, and even milking cows, is not economy. Wheaten chaff when 
blown out on the ground is worth practically nothing, but when saved with the view 
to carrying more stock, which would be marketed, or as part of the ration of dairy 
cows, it would undoubtedly show a profit, and is an economy worthy of consideration. 
At the present price of wheat, it should be advisable to have some portion of the 
acreage cropped, sown to oats, which not only benefit the land, but is a fodder of 
exceptional value in carrying stock over those periods when there is a scarcity of 
natural feed. Super is a costly item, and & saving might be effected* by individual 
farmers carefully testing the yields and profits derived from the different amounts of 
phosphate used. If the larger outlay necessary for a heavier dressing of super meets 
with a corresponding profit in the yield, it is economy to use the heavier dressing. 
Minor repairs to plant, harness, &c., which do not require a tradesman or expert to 
effect, Should on no account be overlooked. It is at any time a real economy, and under 
present conditions a vital necessity. Water supplies on the farm should, if plentiful, 
do more than supply .the needs of the stock carried. The farm garden and some claes 
of fodder for summer should be cultivated to the extent that the water supply and 
the available labor will permit. Economy that will be profitable in our activities fit 
to make the fullest possible use of the resources of and what is grown on the farm 
by such sidelines as stock, dairy cows, pigs, and poultry. It means time and work; 
modern equipment has given the farmer the time, the farmer must give the work. 
The sidelines mentioned above fed on the produce raised on the farm will not prove 
easy money, but they may in some measure solve the difficulties with which the farmer 
is at present faced. (Secretary, Mr. R. Wilkinson.) 

EVERARD EAST. 

November 8th.— -Present : Seven members. 

Curing Meat.— Mr. F. Hughes read a paper on this subject: — “In the successful 
pickling of meat a great deal depends on the killing of the if it is r ushed 

about, overheated, and excited, it will not bleed thoroughly, which is very much 
against the appearance of the meat and is a handicap in the curing if the weather is 
a bit warm. If killing a sheep, it should be penned either the night before or the 
morning of the day it is to be killed. If killing beef and the place of hanging has 
not a small yard around it, I would recommend tieing up the ftnimn.1 in the morning, 
then in the evening it can be shot before sticking, thus ensuring a good bleed and 
cool, clean meat. As pigs are generally killed in the winter, it is not so necessary to 
be <piiet, but it is an advantage not to feed the day you intend to kill. Shoot the 
Animal and stick in the sty so as not to overheat or excite it, and you will have the 
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3 Harrows in One 

for the Price of One 


The Whakatane Harrow is an all- 
purpose implement designed in 
such a way that three exceedingly 
efficient working surfaces can be 
secured from the one set of har- 
rows. On the one side a long tine 
cultivation is provided for, on the 
other, when drawn one way, the 
harrow becomes a first-class tri- 
pod, and when drawn the other 
way, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, a manure-spread- 
ing, seed-covering harrow, which 
many skilled fanners and agricul- 
tural experts claim as being the 
finest manure spreading effect so 
far made possible with harrows. 
The Whakatane is designed to 
treat all classes of country and to 
suit different types of farming — 
wheat areas, dairying and mixed 
farming — being particularly suited 
for the renovating of pastures and 
the preparation of seed beds. Its 
principle of “three harrows in one” 
gives it an extremely wide scope of 
usefulness and renders it superior 
to any of its kind. 

Sole Distributors: 

THE 

IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 
Bank Street, Adelaide. 



Illustration No. 2 



Illustration No. 3 

Write to-day for fully illustrated 
Catalog , price and terms . 


'WHAKATANE 

stump jump. *3 in one' 

HARROWS 
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meat in the beet condition for curing. I favor brine or wet pickle; it is not quite so 
much work, and if properly done, there iB not bo much chance (if any) of oversalting. 
To make a good brine, thoroughly dissolve enough salt in the water to float an egg, 
which should not be more than one day old. A stale egg will float in a good deal 
less salt and you run the risk of not having enough salt to cure the meat. If you can- 
not get a fresh egg, a good potato will do, but it floats sooner than a day old egg. 
After having floated the egg, add some saltpetre — two or three cupfuls to lOOlbs. meat 
in good weather, twice as much if the weather is a bit doubtful. Saltpetre is used 
chiefly to color the meat, but it seems to help the salt to penetrate more quickly, so 
lessening the risk of loss, but hardening the meat a little. A handful or two of sugar 
will improve the flavor, but it is not necessary. A vinegar cask is a very good pickling 
vessel and should be kept in the, coolest place possible. If you have plenty of water, 
the best place is outside under a heavily foli&ged tree with a good sized patch Of wet 
ground about the cask. There are very few nights that do not cool enough to lower 
the temperature of the brine under these conditions. The meat should be .^reversed 
every day or two, according to the weather, for the first week, and just sufficiently 
weighted to keep it under water. When not in use, the cask should be kept full of 
water and emptied at least every two days in summer and never allowed longer than 
a week in winter; if allowed to become ‘ * smelly, * 9 it is almost useless for the purpose. 
If for some unknown reason the animal has not bled properly and the brine becomes 
bloody, it should be boiled and skimmed until clean, buti if the method suggested has 
been thoroughly carried out, this should not be necessary. ’ 9 (Secretary, Mr. F. Hughes, 
Blyth.) 

MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). 

Mr. G. Goodridge presided over an attendance of ll members and 19 visitors at the meeting 
held on November flth, when Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) delivered 
an address, “Improving Returns from the Farm." (Secretary, Mr. H. Edwards.) 


Summary of Meetings, tkc. 


Branch. 

1 

Date of 
Meeting. 

! 

i Members 

1 Present. 

'Subject. , j 

i •• ! 

Secretary. 

Appila 

j 

6/3/31 

, • tj—.i. J -*T 

8 

1 

! , 

j Report on Local Experi- 
mental Plots 

E. Wurst 

Appila 

27/3/31 

1 12 

"Wool Publicity Campaign ; 

E. Wurst 

TarCowie . : . 

6/3/31 

“ j 

Harvest Reports and i 

Address, M*\ E. L. 
Orchard 

G. Watkins 

Red Hill . . . 

3/3/31 

8 'i 

Paper — “ Wool Growing,” 
Mr. K. Kjjllock 

S. Pengilly 

Yandiah . . . 

10/3/31 

19 • 4 

Addfess — “ Feeding Dairy 
Cows,” Mr. J. O. Hatter 

F. Jettner 

i 

Yandiah . . . 

10/4/31 j 

! 

15 

i 

Paper — “ The Future 
Agriculture" 1 " 

F. Jet trier 

Wandearah . 

14/4/31 

10 I 

Annual Meeting I 

J. O’Shaughnessy 

Wirrabara . . 

9/4/31 ! 

8 

Harvest Bdpprts 

F. Borgas 

Gladstone . . * 

17/4/31 

: 

— : 

j Papei^—^^The Wool In- 
dustry ” 

j" F. Chick 

Yandiah . . . 

10/10/30 

12 

Addresa — “ Stock Ail. r *, 

! mepts,” Mr. W. Cl’ 

I Johnstqne it 

i F. Jettner 

Yandiah . .> J 

i 

■ 

i • 

31/10/30 

20 

Crop inspection, and Ad. 

F. Jettner 



“ 1 

ggte by Mr. E. L. Or- 

* • ‘ * 

Yandiah ... 

13/2/31 

15 

Harvest Reports . 

Pi Jettner 

Beet&loo 

2/2/31 

8 

Harvest Reports 

J, Halse 

Valley 


J 


« 

Murraytown 

31/1/31 

12 

Harvest Reports 

E. Pitman 

Wandearah . 

10/2/31 

10 

1 

Harvest Reports, and 
Address by Mr. E. L. 
Orchard 

J. O’Shaughnessy 

Caltowie ... 

16/2/31 

12 ! 

Address — “ The Harvest 
of 1980-31,” Mr. E. L. 
Orchard i 

R. Wilkinson 

i 

Narridy .... 

7/2/31 

14 

Harvest Reports 

1 H. Cox 

Belalie North j 

... ;,{***' ■ 


2/2/31 

8 

Harvest Reports 1 

1 E. Carmichael, Jamestown 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL* 8 FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

November 4th. — Present: 10 members. 

Debating the subject, ‘ ' Horses v, Tractor ,* 7 a team consisting of Messrs. Wooiacott, 
Dixon, Turner, and Hogan, of the Hanson Branch, supported horses, whilst Messrs. 
Rodda, J. Howard, C. Dunn, and R. Turner, of the local Branch, spoke in favor of 
tractors. The local team was adjudged winners by 79 £ points to 751. On October 7th 
reports of delegates to Congress were received. 


GREENOCK. 

Thirty-seven members and several visitors attended a meeting held on September 1 5th. 
Mr. M. Laucke read a paper, 4 'Wheat for Milling . 99 He said that soundness was the 
outstanding factor in the choice of wheat for milling purposes. Regardless of any 
points of quality which a wheat might possess, such as high test, weight per bushel, 
or higli protein content, if it was unsound, it was of no value to the miller, because he 
could not possibly make good sound flour from it. Generally the spoilage of wheat 
was due to harvesting and storing wheat which contained an excess of moisture. It 
made little difference whether the wheat became wet after reaping, or whether, as 
was sometimes the case, the excess of moisture in the wheat was due to it having been 
reaped before it was ripe; the results were the same. Stimulated by high moisture 
content in the grain, the head developed and fermentation took place, with the result 
that the grain spoiled. At times, largely as a result of bad weather conditions at the 
time of harvest, there had been some spoilt grain on the market. With some such 
wheat there was no doubt about its being unsound, because the odor and appearance 
immediately warned the miller. Some lots of wheat, especially those which, although 
they contained an excess of moisture, had not yet reached the state of spoiling, were 
not so easy to detect, and millers at first had much difficulty in determining whether 
grain was sound or not. Also in many cases a miller was not sure of the condition 
of some wheat until it had been milled and the flour therefrom made into bread. Wheat 
should be allowed to become properly ripe before reaping. No matter what skill a 
miller might possess in making flour, or what class of machinery he had in his mill, 
he could not satisfactorily overcome the difficulties of having to grind immature or 
unripe wheat. Especially should wheat be allowed to become dead ripe when such 
grain was to be used for seeding purposes. Exposure to the sun's rays acted as a 
disinfectant to wheat, and the crop grown from such seed would be much less liable to 
smut infection. 8mut was one of the worst enemies of flour with which a miller had 
to contend, and should be guarded against as much as possible by wheat farmers. Much 
could be done to prevent smut by using for seed only pickled wheat which was fully 
matured and dead ripe before reaping. Only from fully matured wheat which was 
free from smut, barley, oats, and all foreign grain or weeds, could a miller produce a 
flour of good baking quality. Straw and chaff, &e., should also be eliminated as much 
as possible before wheat was put on the market. Although not making much difference 
as regards weight of wheat, straw, and chaff in large quantities caused much incon- 
venience to millers on account of choking and blocking in the various machines used 
to prepare wheat for grinding. The varieties best suited for milling purposes were 
wheats of a light color. Dark and hard varieties could only be used in very limited 
quantities for mixing with wheats of a lighter color, and therefore were not liked by 
millers, since such wheat required careful attention. Florence wheat was one of the 
hard varieties. It gave a very strong flour, and was good for mixing in the propor- 
tion of about one to seven of soft wheats, but came partly under the red varieties, 
because it could not be used without mixing and required careful attention by millers. If 
a wheat was good for mixing, but not as good as a straight white wheat, it could not 
be recommended, even where such wheat would beat all records in standard weight per 
bushel. Red wheat should not be grown by Australian farmers, because European 
flour millers could purchase red wheat at a lower price than they would pay 
for white varieties. Red wheat produced a flour out of which the European bakers 
made a cheaper and inferior grade of bread. Consequently the Australian farmer 
would have to accept a lower price for his red wheat. Wheats of the same 
variety might produce a flour of entirely different baking quality if grown on different 
classes of soil. The flour of a wheat grown on limestone country was of superior baking 
quality. (Secretary, Mr. H. E. Wilksch.) , 
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: GREENOCK. 

Jan «ary oih-^-Preeent : 2$ , members, 

Crop Rotation. — Mr. O. Werner read the following paper: — ‘ ‘No one more readily 
realises the value of a rotation of crops than the capable market gardener who practises 
intense culture. It is a well known fact that a farmer in this district cannot successfully 
grow two cereal crops in succession on the same ground. For this reason, as well as 
for the purpose of conserving moisture, it is necessary to fallow and crop the land only 
every other year. But by continually sowing the land with' Wheat every alternate year 
the ground is inclined to become wheat sick. This proves the necessity for crop 
rotation. A simple form of crop rotation, and one that at one time proved to be success- 
ful, was the three-year system, e.g. t fallow- wheat-pasture. Owing to the high price of 
land and the drop in sheep and wool, this method would not be profitable at the 
present time. A form of crop rotation that had gained popularity in recent years was 
bare f allow-wheat-peas-wheat ; crops were successfully grown under this system in wet 
years; however, the wheat crop following on peas proved to be a failure in dry seasons. 
A more reliable system would be fallow -wheat - peas followed by fallow were it not for 
the grub menace. From personal experience I select oats sown on fallow as the most 
profitable form of rotation. Supposing we have a farm of 600 acres of arable land 
of which we have 300 acres under crop annually and 300 acres under fallow, 1 advocate 
sowing 60 acres with oats and 25 acres with barley each year, selecting a different plot 
of 75 acres for oats each year, then in a term of eight years the whole farm would have 
had the benefit -of an oat crop. My reasons for selecting oats are that they draw different 
constituents from the soil than wheat, they check weeds, and minimise disease for future 
wheat crops, particularly take-all, to which oats are not subject. In this respect they 
are most valuable on Bay of Biscay ground, with a pipe clay subsoil, which is most 
susceptible to take-all. On my farm I had a piece of ground badly infected with this 
disease. As an experiment part of this was cropped with oats, with good results, and 
two years later sown with wheat on fallow, which yielded a clean and heavy return, 
free from take-all. The crop on both sides, which did not have the benefit of a preceding 
oat crop, was light, full of weeds, and badly affected with take-all. Many farmers who 
are accustomed to feeding wheaten hay only, perhaps do not realise the food value of 
oaten hay. Chemical analyses and digestion trials have proved that, compared with 
wheaten hay, it contains from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, more digestible nutrients, 
in addition to this there is some principle peculiar to the oat plant which has a 
stimulating effect on the animal system. For dairy cattle it is particularly valuable, 
as it increases the milk flow. There is no other grain food as valuable as oats for 
■ horses. I would not recommend oats as a grain food for pigs — barley being more 
economical; but for the purpose of stimulating the secretion of milk ip cows, oats are 
equal to bran, especially when crushed. As regards feed for sheep, oats are fpr 
superior to other cerealB when paddock feed is scarce and hand feeding has to be 
resorted to. Chemical analyses prove that oaten straw is far superior to wheaten straw 
in flesh-forming constituents. Oaten cock chaff, compared with wheaten cocky chaff, 
reveals the same results. From experience I would recommend Algerian and New 
Zealand Cape as suitable varieties for this district. " The following are extracts from 
the discussion: — “ Excellent results have been obtained after pease had been grazed off 
by sheep and the land cropped the following season. The usual procedure in a fallow- 
wheat-peas- wheat rotation is to cultivate the laifd for the peas and to skim -plough it 
for the wheat crop following the peas. It is advisable to cultivate after the ploughing 
in order to consolidate the soil*; it was pointed out that in all late fallows it was 
essential to cultivate to ploughing depth for the initial cultivation in order to eliminate 
hollows or ‘air-pockets.' The superiority of oats (over other cereals) for checking weed 
growth was commented on, it had been most noticeable where the land was infested 
with fumitory. As a crop for grazing, it was recommended to sow a mixture of barley 
and Algerian oats. The barley provided early feed, and, with opportune rains, the 
oats would provide a picking right into the summer. Farmers were warned not to sow 
Early Burt oats for this purpose, as it would not stool well, and, once grazed off, 
made a very poor recovep\ In any case it was not deemed advisable to grow the above- 
named variety in this district. A member said he had a paddock sown with oats last 
year, and, as the weather in June was abnormally dry, he turned his sheep into the 
crop. When, at the end of the month, splendid rains fell, the paddock was apparently 
bare; in a surpristmfly short time the oats sprouted ‘as thick as a brush' and eventually 
yielded a good return. The -variety was Algerian. It was stated that barley, as a rule, 
was cleaner from weeds than wheat, it was contended, however, that this was due to 
the fact that barley was invariably sown^ later than wheat, when most of the weeds 
had germinated and were killed by the cultivator**' (Secretary, Mr. H. Wilksch*) » 
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OWEN. 

October 29th. — Present : 15 members and 20 visitor 

First Aid. — The following address was given by a medical practitioner: — “Let os 
firstly consider the most efficient articles always useful in case of accident. Valuable 
as the roller bandage is, my medical experience leads me to the conclusion that the 
triangular bandage is the more practical. This is made by cutting a piece of linen or 
calico 40in. square diagoanally into two pieces, and by using this type, various bandages, 
such as the broad, narrow, and medium, may be fashioned simply by folding to the 
various widths; but in all types, it is necessary to first fold a hem about an inch wide 
at the broad end, to facilitate tying and give greater stability. Splints will probably 
have to be. improvised on the spot, such as pieces of kerosine case, a broom handle, 
walking stick, or even a newspaper rolled tightly — in fact, anything that is firm enough 
and long enough to keep the joints immediately above and below the fractured bone at 
rest. Perhaps at this stage it would also be advisable to stress the value of having on 
hand small quantities of lint for applying immediately over the wound, prior to placing 
the bandage, in addition to a small roll of adhesive tape. Obviously the bandage will 
be used mainly for the holding of splints in position in the treatment of fractures. 
Fractures may be divided into three classes: — 1. Simple: Wherein the bone in broken 
with but slight injury to the surrounding parts. 2. Compound: The bone is broken 
stnd the skin is broken or torn and in this manner, germs are able to obtain entrance to 
the seat of the fracture. In some instances, the fractured ends may protrude through 
the skin or the wound may lead down to the fracture. H. Complicated: The bone is 
broken and there may be injury to some important blood vessel, body organs, or nerves. 
The general signs and symptoms of a fracture of the bone are pain near the break, 
loss of power in the limb, swelling about the seat of the fracture, and deformity whereby 
the limb assumes unnatural positions, whilst in many instances, where the bone is close 
to the skin (e.g., the shin bone), it may be seen or felt. In all cases of fractures, the 
object of first aid treatment is to guard against further injury and prevent simple 
fractures becoming more serious, and on no account should a patient be moved until the 
injured limb has been rendered as immovable as possible by splinting or other methods. 
Bandages must Ik? applied firmly, but not so tightly as to restrict curculation of blood 
in the limb, whilst in all cases of fractures, remember to keep the patient warm, for in 
this manner the effects of shock are considerably reduced. As a general guide, the 
broad bandage should always be used in injuries to the trunk of the body, for the arm 
or forearm the narrow bandage, whilst in the case of the thigh or leg, the medium or 
narrow bandage should be used. Signs of dislocation are not unlike those of fracture, 
as with dislocations there is severe pain of a sickening character at or near the joinr, 
the limb loses its power, the parts of the limb near the dislocation have a feeling ot 
numbness', it is misshapen at the joint, whilst commonly there is also a fixity of the joint. 
The treatment of a dislocation is broadly thus: — Rest the limb in the most comfortable 
position, apply cold dressings to the joint, and if these do not give comfort, apply hot 
fomentations pending the arrival of the doctor, who alone should reduce a dislocation. 
Shock: In almost every accident, shock of a more or less severe nature is found, whilst 
fright, anticipation of injury, sudden bad news, or the removal of fear and anxiety 
after prolonged suspense in many instances produce shock or fainting. The general 
symptoms of shock are extreme paleness, a feeling of cold, clammy skin, and feeble 
pulse, whilst in collapse the temperature very often falls below normal, and the object 
of first aid is to prevent it from falling to that point where life is impossible. Treat- 
ment of shock is as follows: — Allow the patient to lie upon his back, with the head 
low, whilst the lower limbs should be raised ; plenty of fresh air should be allowed to 
circulate, and if the temperature has fallen, cover the patient well with wrappings, 
together with hot water bottles, &c., at the feet. If the patient is able to swallow, hot 
drinks, such as milk and tea should be given, with sugar added; sugar ahvays materially 
assists in raising the temperature of the body. In the case of fainting, the best method 
is as follows: — When the patient is in the lying position, bring the head and trunk 
forward until the head is almost between the knees, and thus allow the blood to once 
more regain circulation to the head. Haemorrhage: Perhaps of more interest in first aid 
work on accidents as may befall the man on the land is that of the application of 
ligatures. The organs of blood circulation are the heart, arteries; veins, and capillaries. 
The arteries convey the blood from the heart, veins carry it to the heart, whilst the 
capillaries connect the arteries and veins. Arteries may be found on either side of the 
windpipe running to the head, again leading under each collarbone down the arm 
corresponding with the seam of the coat sleeve on inside, whilst again one may be found 
leading dewn the back of abdomen, dividing in pelvis and leading through the groins to 
, either leg. In an arterial haemorrhage blood will be found to be scarlet, and ’should the 
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artery be near the skin, the blood will be found to spurt in jets corresponding to the beats 
of the heart. In the case of a severed artery, it will always flow from the side nearest the 
heart, whereas the blood from a vein will always issue from the side furthest from the 
heart. Arterial haemorrhage is, when practicable, to be arrested by pressure, position 
of the body, and elevation of the bleeding part. Pressure may be applied upon an 
artery in three ways: — 1. Digital: This is by the thumb dose to the wound. 2. Tourni- 
quet: Pad and bandage. 3. Flexion. The best method of staying the flow of blood 
is by means of the tourniquet, which is made by tying any small object in a handker- 
chief or bandage, placing the hardened part very carefully over the artery, and when 
tying the ends of the bandage on the other side of the limb, tie in a piece of stick 
about 6in. long. Pressure may now be obtained by means of this stick, and when 
sufficient pressure has been gained to stay the flow of blood, carefully lock the stick in 
position. Great care must be exercised in placing the pad over the seat of the artery, 
and once every half hour pressure should be slackened for a minute or so to allow 
blood to pass through the limb. In the case of haemorrhage of the vein, the blood will 
be found to be dark red, flowing in a slow, continuous stream, whilst it will be found 
to issue from the side furthest from the heart. Elevation of the wound, coupled with 
pressure by the thumb, will in all cases stop the flow in such a wound as this. 
Begarding the capillaries, the blood will be very light red, whilst 1 Ut merely 
oozes, as after minor cuts, &c., and very slight pressure only is needed to 
arreet this. The Ear: Probably of more interest and a more common accident 
is that of foreign objects in the eye and insects, Ac., in the ear. The ear can be terribly 
painful, and yet if a little warm olive oil be poured in, any insect will usually float out. 
Should a grass seed or oat lodge in the ear, and yet perhaps cannot be seen, a much 
better view of the interior of the ear channel may be gained if the lobe of the ear is 
pulled upwards and backwards, when usually the object may be located and removed 
with a very fine pair of tweezers. The Eye : When foreign bodies lodge in the lower 
lid of the eye, they always cause great pain to the patient. In all cases the patient 
should refrain from rubbing the eye, and if the lid is pulled downwards the object will 
be seen quite plainly, and in most cases the twisted corner of a handkerchief will brush 
out the object. Begarding those that may lodge beneath the upper lid, it will be found 
that these can also be easily removed if the following treatment is observed: — The 
upper eyelid should be pulled forward, whilst the lower is pushed up, so that the lower 
lid lashes brush against the inner surface of the upper one and usually dislodges the 
object at the first attempt. In the case of lime in the eye, a weak solution of vinegar 
and water will be found very beneficial. Burns: 4. few precautions should always be 
remembered. If a person catches on fire, for instance a woman’s dress: — 1. Never run 
outside into the open air. 2. Lie the burning person flat on the floor, so that the burning 
portions are uppermost, as flames will always rise, and should the pers6n be standing 
flames will envelope the whole body. 3. Smother the flames with a blanket, towel, or 
anything handy. Should the burns be serious, remove any clothing left, except that 
stuck to the wounded surfaces; do not break blisters, and, if possible, exclude air from 
the burnt portions by keeping the wound in warm water, or apply lanoline or vaseline. 
In all cases of burns, after shock will be very serious, and this should be treated as 
previously mentioned. Sunstroke : If a person be not in the best of health there is 
always the danger of sunstroke when exposed to great heat. The beaming of the 
sun upon the back of the neck and head of a person will sometimes bring on a sun- 
stroke, the symptoms being sickness, faintness, giddiness, and difficulty in breathing. 
The patient complains of thirst, the skin becomes dry and burning, the face becomes 
flushed, the pulse quickens, and the temperature rises to the abnormal until collapse 
ensues. For treating this the following hints will be found very beneficial: — Remove 
the patient to a cool, shady spot, upper clothing should be removed, the head and trunk 
kept well raised, and whilst one person fans the patient vigorously, another should apply 
cold water to the head, neck, and spine until the symptoms subside. Upon regaining 
consciousness, the sufferer should be allowed water to drink. Snakebite : In treating 
snakebite, the patient should bear in mind that it is absolutely necessary to keep the 
venom from the heart, where it will be spread through the whole body. To attain this, 
immediately place a ligature, if it be possible, between the wound and the heart. Keep 
the wound low, and encourage bleeding by cutting deeply between the fang marks. 
Suck the wound, thereby withdrawing the venom, and once assumed all poison has been 
removed, sterilise the wound with Condy ’s crystals, Ac., and remove binding. ’ 9 

Harvest Reports. — During October members of the Branch visited Roseworthy 
College. An excellent report of the visit was presented by Mr. W. J. Marshman at 
the meeting held on January 27th. The Secretary, Mr. A. Bowyer, gave the following 
harvest report: — The Owen district gave varied yields, according to the sowings, early 
sewn giving good returns, whilst late sowings were light. He attributed the marvellous 
manner in which the crops hung out during the late weeks of May and right through 
Jujieto the heavy thunderstorm of approximately 2in. of rail} the previous December. 
Thepaper revealed the faet that the Owen rainfall for the year was 1,445 points, whilst 
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in the growing period there were ll^in., but 3in, of this was gauged during the last 
few days of October. Whilst rust was prevalent throughout the district, members in 
common gave reports of good samples, whilst early sowings of such wheats as Nawob, 
Ford, Nabawa, Gluyas, and Grostan gave yields of 27bush. per acre, but the same wheats 
sown in late June and early July gave yields nearer 18bush. In the report the writer 
made mention of high yields of English barley, and the report showed an exceptional 
jear in oat crops on stubble ground of the following varieties: — Palestine, New Zealand 
Cape, Early Burt, and Pride of York. Mr. McPharlin also reported Nawob as being 
subject to disease, but yielding well, with Nabawa and Ford equally as good. Sultan and 
Grostan, although they showed great promise in early Bpring, were both affected by 
rust. The latter variety showed great promise as a hay wheat. In the discussion 
regarding oats, Mr. H. Bowyer mentioned that a great difference had been shown this 
season between Algerian and New Zealand Gape. The former, he asserted, were a fort- 
night later than New Zealand Cape, whilst they did not stand so upright as the latter. 
He preferred New Zealand Cape as a hay variety, because, whilst growing equal bulk, 
the stock relished it far more. Speaking on the sowing of oats, he favored early shallow 
sowing and a hard seedbed for good results. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bowyer.) 


SADDLE WORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.60in.). 

November 7th. — Present: 20 members. 

Mr. F. W. Coleman gave a lecture on his visit to Western Australia. 

Dairying. — T he following paper was read by Mr. L. Giles, of the Wirrilla branch, 
at a meeting held on March tith : — ‘ 1 Dairying at present is a very pleasing subject to 

talk about, for it is the one thing left us to do that shows a reasonable profit. Until 

recently we have had good prices for wheat, wool, and fat lambs, and that has had the 
effect of inducing farmers to get rid of their cows and keep to the easier methods of 
making money. *Now that prices for everything else have slumped, farmers are again 
wanting to run more cows and so get some ready money to help them over these bad 
times. Dairying has an advantage over other methods of gaining a livelihood on the 
land, in that the returns come in fortnightly. Therefore, it does not need so much 
•capital to start on as other methods. Farmers shy clear of the cows because of the 
tie they are, but dairying properly carried out is perhaps the most interesting of callings. 
We keep records of all cows by weighing all milk and booking all weights. 1 will 
divide dairying into three parts, namely, feeding, breeding, and weeding. No person 
ean hope to make a success of dairying if they do not supply their cows with a 
reasonable amount of the right sorts of feed. Always keep in mind a balanced ration, 

and always study economy; do not feed one sort of fodder to the cows if some other 

fodder equally as good at a lower figure can be obtained. A balanced ration is a 
•certain amount of roughage or carbohydrates, concentrates, or proteins with some 
green fodder included, or failing that, some root crop such as mangolds or turnips. 
Carbohydrates can always be grown on local farms by cutting ordinary cereal hay and 
either feeding it as hay or chaffing it. Do not use mouldy hay, it is likely fto give the 
cows indigestion, a complaint that good cows are very subject to if one tries to get 
the best out of them. It also may spoil the cream, and second-grade cream is not 
profitable. It is quite possible to give too much chaff, but it is not possible to get a 
cow to eat too much good, clean hay. There are several kinds of concentrates that 
can be fed, but usually crushed oats and bran in about equal quantities make the 
best and most economical mixture. Feed at least two kinds of concentrates — more if 
they can be secured without adding to the cost of feeding. Linseed meal is a splendid 
concentrate to feed if other concentrates are not cheap, but at present prices linseed 
meal is out of the question. If linseed is equal in price to double the quantity of 
bran or crushed oats, it is a reasonable proposition, but with bran £3 15s. per ton, 
•oats Is. 3d. per bush., and linseed meal £12 per ton, linseed is too dear. When using 
linseed, always soak it in water. Feeds of linseed must not be fed more than 21bs. 
•or 31bs. per day. It is not possible to set a given quantity for each cow, individual 
cows differ in their requirements, and much depends on how much they are getting 
in the paddocks, but about 51bs. to lOlbs. of chaff twice a day, with 21bs. of concen- 
trates for every gallon of milk the cow gives, will show best results. We feed 31bs. 
of concentrates per gallon to our cows, but I would not advise that much for ordinary 
dairying. A sheaf of hay per day \a a good help, and -aids the cows to digest 
their feed. For a few months in the year, while the grass is at its best, we have proved 
that hand feeding is of very little help. With us it lasts for about two or three 
months, that is, of course, when dairying is the most profitable. It can only be done 
wjien the grasses are at such a stage that they are a balanced ration in themselves. 
To over feed a cow means that one is wasting feed and money. To under feed means 
that the cow has to. take a- bigger proportion of what she is getting to keep^her alive, 
and so does not have enough left to make milk and butterfat. Good cows pay to feed 
well, because they turn what they eat into milk, but bad cows put it on their bodies in 
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fat, and the dairyman loses it. Pure-bred 8 took . — What would the farmers of South 
Australia think of a farmer that got his seed from a neighbor that never grew more 
than lObush. per acre, while he had other neighbors continually growing 30bush.? If 
a farmer did that he would be the laughing stock of the district. That is exactly 
what the dairymen are doing that are breeding from scrub bulls. All have heard the 
saying, 4 ‘ Like father, like son.” Generally that is right so far as purebred stock 

goes, because for generations there has been the one class of stock, and there is 

nothing else in the blood to throw back to. That is the reason there are very few 
“duds” in pure-bred stock. The same does not apply to mongrels, because there is 
no telling how a mongrel is got, one time it will throw back to one sort of ancestor 
and another time to another sort. Hence the reason of so many ‘duds . 9 Pick the 
breed you think most suitable, buy a pure bred bull of that breed and stick to it. 
It only takes a few generations to make them nearly pure. Do not forget that the 
bull is half the future herd, so be careful to see that his ancestors have good milk 
records behind them. There is no excuse to-day for anyone in South Australia using 

scrub bulls while the Government pays one-half the price for good, pure-bred dairy 

bulls. There are four breeds of cattle in South Australia recognised as dairy breeds, 

and I would not advise a dairyman with one of those breeds to change to another 

breed. The good cows of any of the breeds are better than the bad cows of another 

breed. Ayrshires are small and very hardy cattle, and are supposed to be able to 

do well under conditions that would be too hard for any other breed. Their milk 
contains a higher percentage of casein than any other milk, and is particularly good 
for making cheese. In South Australia they usually fill the fourth place as* butterfat 
producers and are not very popular. As the casein is not taken out of the milk 
when separating it makes a good fodder for pigs and calves. The Jersey is the best 
known breed in this district. Its strong point is its high butterfat percentage in the 
milk, th* highest of any breed of cattle. The breeders of the Jersey generally claim 
that they are the most economical butterfat producers. They usually fill second place 
in South Australia as butterfat producers. The Milking Shorthorn is the most easily 
fattened for beef of the four oreeds. That, combined with being good milkers and 
next to the Jersey in butterfat production makes them a very popular breed. They 
are the largest milk producers, and their milk is also the most wholesome of any animal 
that is milked for the use of the human race. Their milk contains more sugar than 
that of any other cows. They are next to the Ayrshire in casein and are lowest in 
butterfat, which makes their milk especially good for the production of cheese and to 
feed after separating. They are the largest cattle of the dairy breeds, so Me good 
beefers and are easily the best vealers of any breed of cattle. Since dairy testing started 
in South Australia, they have never failed to secure the top place, often by very large 
margins. Weeding. — This needs very much more attention in South Australia. It is 
only by testing individual cows that we can find out the best cows. The biggest milkers 
may be quite a long way from the best cows in the herd, so also may the cows with the 
highest butterfat percentage. It is only by weighing the milk and testing it that the 
true position of the cows in the herd can be placed. It is not much good just testing 
cows once, as the cow may secure a lucky test or an unlucky one. The best way to 
test is to weigh all milk received and to get the factory to test the milk of every row 
for oach milking for 24 hours about once a month. It is only by testing that a dairy- 
man can know which cows to weed out, and it is very necessary to weed out the worst 
cows and to replace them with heifers from the best cows. If a dairyman is to be suc- 
cessful, it is important to always have first grade cream. This is a simple matter if 
the following few hints are observed: — See the cows are well fed on good feed and that 
they eat nothing to spoil the cream. Keep the separator and all utensils clean, Stir 
the cream regularly at least twice a day and stir well. Send the cream to the factory 
at least twice a week. Top-dress pastures for dairy cows; it helps the grass to get 
away quickly and makes a great deal more feed. The feed is also a much better 
quality, and keeps the cows healthy. Regular habits are very necessary for the dairy- 
man. Milk as nearly as possible to the same times and be even more particular to feed 
at the same times; irregular feeding upsets cows more than irregular milking. Get ns 
many cows as can be arranged in, in autumn or early winter, to obtain full advantage 
of green feed. Cows are then just in when butter is at its highest price. Never upset 
dairy cows by hitting or kicking them or in any way knocking them about. Get cows 
that are coming in shortly in good condition; poor cows cannot do themselves justice. 
See that vessels that the calves drink out of are kept clean and skim all froth off the 
milk. As soon as the calf is old enough to eat, give it chaff and crushed oats. Skim 
milk is usually laxative enough, but if more is needed, add bran. A small handful of 
pollard stirred in the milk is a help, but do not put enough to stop the calf from 
drinking. If the cows have sore teats, Animol ointment is best. Always keep a drench 
of some sort on hand. Last, but by no me^ns least, is the question of water. Always 
try to run cows where they can get plenty of good, clean water to drink. A cow that 
is milking heavily will drink four or five times a day.” (Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell.) 
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Summary of Meetings , dkc. 


Branch. 

Date of 

Members 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


Meeting. 

Present. 

Penwortham 

5/3/31 

11 i 

Discussion 

A. Jenner 

Blyth 

Blyth 

27/2/31 

13/3/31 

20 ! 

Harvest Reports 

Address — Messrs. H. B. 

L. Mugge 

L. Mugge 



Barlow and F. C. 

Richards 



Black Springs 

3/3/31 

7 

Formal 

K. Dunn 

Everard East 

14/2/31 

8 

Harvest Reports 

F. Hughes, Blyth 

Buchanan . . 

4/3/31 

14 

Address — “ Cost of Wheat 

L. Bell, Marrabel 




Production,” Mr. F, 
Coleman 


Brownlow . . 

19/2/31 

15 

Special Meeting re Land 

Tax j 

, Annual Meeting 

T. Partridge 

Brownlow . . 

4/3/31 

14 i 

T. Partridge 

Brinkworth . 

9/3/31 

16 ! 

Address — “ Veterinary j 

H. Ottens 




Surgery,” Mr. Alderson I 


Greenock . . . 

9/3/31 

31 

Paper — “ Soil Cultiva- | 

H. Wilksch 




tion,” Mr. T. Roenfeldt j 


Wasleys 

Wasleys 

12/3/31 

9/4/31 

27/3/31 

19 

Harvest Reports | 

(!. Currie 

18 

Conference Report ! 

C. Currie 

Buchanan . . 

8 

Paper — “ Sheep,” Mr. D. 
Campbell 

L. Bell, Marrabel 

Hoyleton . . . 

30/3/31 

13 

! Address — “ Fat Lamt)S for 

W. Chapman 



Export,” Mr. W. New- 





man 


Owen 

j 31/3/31 

8 

Lower North Conference 

A. Bowyer 



Reports 

Brownlow . . 

i 1/4/31 

14 

Harvest Reports and Re- 

T. Partridge 


1 


port of Visit to Rose- 
worthy College 


Lyndoch .... 

31/3/31 

12 

Discussion 

J. Hammatt, Williams- 




town 

Everard East 

11/3/31 

9 

Discussion 

F. Hughes, Blyth 

Greenock . . . 

14 4/31 

22 

Seasonal Reports, by 

H. Wilksch 




Messrs. B. Brannock 
and R. Radford 

[ 

Light’s Pass . 

27/4/31 

6/10/30 

17 

i Discussion 

C. Verrall 

Hoyleton . . . 

1 13 

| Congress Report 

W. J. Chapman 

Brownlow . . 

| 6/10/30 

17 and 2 

Address — “ Wheat 

T. Partridge 


visitors 

Varieties,” Mr. W. C. 

J ohnstone 



Penwortham 

27/10/30 

7 

1 Congress Reports 

A. Jenner 

Buchanan . . 

27/10/30 

27 

| Address — “ Cattle Breed - 

L. Bell, Marrabel 




i ing,” Mr. 0. Ivy 

i 

Buchanan . . 

25/11/30 

12 

Formal 

L. Bell, Marrabel 

Penwortham 

3/12/30 

15 

Address — “ Poultry,” Mr. 

A. Jenner 



C. F. Anderson 


Greenock . . . 

13 10 30 

! 43 

\ 

Papers — “ Tractor v. 
i Horses,” Messrs. E. 

H. Wilksch 




| Nitschke and B. 

; Braunack 


Greenock . . . 

10/11/30 

j 35 

Paper — 44 The Value of 

H. Wilksch 



Lime,” Mr. E. Radford 


Greenock . . . 

15/12/30 

| 36 

Paper — “ Trip to the 

H. Wilksch 


i 

Eastern States,” Mr. 
Jarret 



Penwortham 

8/1/31 

7 

Lower North Conference 
Report 

Harvest Reports 

A. Jenner 

Buchanan . . 

2/2/31 

14 

L. Bell, Marrabel 

Truro ...... 

9/2/31 

19 

Harvest Reports 

L. Davis 

Greenock . . . 

9/2/31 

1 34 

Address — “ Winemaking,” 

H. Wilksch 


1 

Mr. W. Dempster 


Snowtown . . 

12/2/31 

! 8 

i 

Question Box 

A. Hocking 
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Summary of Meetings, &c. — continued. 


Branch. 

i Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Rosedale . . . 

3/2/31 

14 

Annual Meeting 

H. Muegge, Sandy Creek 

Black Springs 

3/2/31 

8 

Harvest Reports 

K. Dunn 

Wasleys 

12/2/31 

24 

Congress Reports 

C. Currie 

Nantawarra. 

4/12/30 

1 | 

9 

Paper — “ Rainfall, 1907- 
26,” Mr. W. Hamdorf ; 
Congress Reports 

, N. Robinson 

N&ntawarra. 

29/1/31 

10 

Paper — “ The Wool 
Industry.” 

N. Robinson 

Clare 

3/2/31 

t 

16 and 15 
visitors 

! 

Addresses — Messrs. W. J. 
Spafford and R. C. 

Scott (Department of 
Agriculture) 

A. Ninnee 

Hoyleton . . . 

! 9/2/31 

16 1 

“ Harvest Reports,” by 
Messrs. L. Soholz and 

H. Baum 

W. Chapman 

Owen 

23/2/31 

17 and 5 
visitors 

Address — “ The Dairy 

Act,” Mr. H. B. Barlow 

A. Bowyer 

Snowtowu .. 

3/3/31 

14 and 12 
visitors 

Address — “ Poultry,” Mr. 

C. F. Anderson 

A. Hocking « 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BOOR’S PLAINS. 

January 8th. — Present : 20 members. 

Poultry. — Mr. F. Day read the following paper : — For the last few years poultry farming 
has made such rapid strides, and is occupying our minds to such a marked degree, that the 
industry is frequently referred to as being the only one at the present time that is paying its way. 
The British markets are now beyond the experimental stage, and offer a good steady demand 
for our produce. To make poultry farming a success, one must have a certain liking for the 
birds, and must be observant, especially where there are large flocks kept, and large numbers 
^running together, as any birds which are off color are easily overlooked, and it may be the cause 
of sickness going through the whole flock. The poultiyman’s success depends on his knowledge, 
methods, and the birds he keeps. The actual amount of knowledge that is required is not very 
great, but it is surprising how easy it is to go wrong, resulting in loss of time and money, such 
results being put down to the poultryman’s bad luck, which, to a very small degree, it might be, 
but generally it is through lack of knowledge. As a rule the so-called lucky ones leave nothing 
to chance, therefore when wishing to build up a big plant, my advice is “ hasten slowly.” One 
way to make a start is to purchase day-old chicks, and rear them to maturity, thereby gaining 
valuable experience, or by purchasing a pen of breeders and hatching them under broodies 
or in an incubator. Another way is by buying eggs, but no matter which way you start, always 
get the best stock or eggs that you can afford, and always go to a reliable breeder, even if you 
have to pay more ; but remember you are building up a new industry, and what good will up- 
to-date sheds, plant, and balanced food rations be, if the stock are not bred for egg production 
or table purposes. I do not propose to deal with the working of the incubator, as there are so 
many factors which influence the results, that it would be useless and too lengthy to discuss 
it at the present moment. Care of the Chick from the Incubator, —Care must be taken that the 
chick is not chilled during removal from the incubator to the brooder, which should have been 
previously heated to the correct temperature, 95 degrees for the first week, and gradually reducing 
ft week by week, until they are five or six weeks old. Some breeders take them away at two 
weeks old, and put them into cold brooders, certainly a saving of time and expense, but those 
methods are more applicable where there is plenty of help. I have used the cold brooder at 
that age, but prefer the heated brooder for the longer period. The feeding I adopt for the first 
few weeks is comprised of one part pollard, half bran, 10 per cent, buttermilk, with charcoal 
broken very fine. After two weeks old 1 add one heaped teaspoonful of sterilized mineral bone 
with iodine. This feed' is in the form of dry mash, and is always before them. I do nor give 
any wet mash. From a fortnight old, fine grain is sparingly fed at night for the first five or 
six days, and then gradually increased in quantity and coarseness. If grain is fed lavishly 
at first, it is liable to bring on diarrhoea. If there should be an outbreak of diarrhoea, increase 
the quantity of buttermilk powder by 5 to 10 per cent., but the quantity in the formula should 
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keep it in cheok. At this age, green feed should be fed, as much as they can eat. Regarding 
brooders, I prefer the blue flame, with the canopy or hover type, A brooder with a hover 5ft. 
in diameter will be large enough to accommodate 500 chicks for the whole of the period that 
they require the brooder. As a rule the brooder for 200 chicks, or any other size, is only larger 
enough for one week. I believe in starting the other end, and having the house large enough 
for the family when they grow up. If rearing for egg production only, it is advisable to kill 
off the cockerels the moment they show their sex. They do not pay to rear, and they cost 
as pauch as pullets to feed. We will assume that you have reared the stock approaching 
roosting. This is a trying time, and various methods are used to get them to roost. A good method 
is to arrange perches about I2in. from the ground, being of 3in. by lin. hardwood, and placed, 
about Bin. apart. At roosting time the chickens roost for a short time before starting to crowd,, 
but before allowing them to get to that stage I place empty sacks over those that are on the 
perches, and catch the balance and place them under sacks also. Leave these sacks on until 
it is dark, and they are then taken off, and the chickens stay on the perch without any trouble,. 

I do this for about a week, and then place perches higher and wider apart, and then have practi- 
cally no further trouble, except to keep an eye on them to see they do not crowd or roost on 
each other. By this time all the cockerels should have been separated from the pullets. Still 
continue with the dry mash and plenty of green feed. I use the following ration : — Bran, half 
part by measure ; lucerne meal, 5 per cent. ; pollard, two parts ; meat meal, 5 per cent, of 
the weight of the above ; charcoal, 5 per cent, by weight ; salt, 20 per cent, by weight. If 
for fattening purposes, a mixture of bran and pollard, barley meal, maize meal, mixed with skim 
or separated milk, and 5 per cent, brown sugar, and their liberty curtailed, is recommended. 

I favor the intensive system ; it certainly means extra expense for suitable yards, but the expense 
more than pays for itself before very long. Some prefer the semi-intensive, but objection to 
that is the confinement of the birds at various periods, and at such times the birds will frequently 
fret on account of the confinement, and go off laying. The aim of the poultry farmer, or anyone 
who keeps fowls, is to keep the best they can possibly afford, and, of course, breed from hens of 
high egg production. Selection of laying and breeding stock is an art, and is only acquired by 
experience, and should be learnt as soon as possible. This is the secret of successful poultry 
farming. A farmer may have 1,000 fowls, which are unprofitable, but if the fowls are severely 
culled, it is more than likely that his loss will be turned into a profit. Learn to pick the workers. 
Houses for the intensive system should be about 8ft. high in front and Bft. high at the back,, 
with a cement floor for preference. In some cases the front is enclosed for about 3ft. high,, 
and others to within 1ft. of the top. I prefer having only from 1ft. to 2ft. of the bottom filled 
in, to get the full benefit of the sun. The floor should be covered with old straw, and do not 
at any time use any material that is, or has been, at any time mouldy or musty. I have been 
using red sand, and find it very good, but on a farm, straw and other such like materials are 
easily obtainable. If wet mash is fed, feed early and regularly ; early feeding is conducive to 
increased laying. Be sure to keep the troughs clean, and do not give more than they can clean, 
up in about 20 minutes, and if there should be any left over, go around and clean it all op, and 
do not leave it lying about to go sour. Be sore there is an ample sopply of good, clean, fresh 
water, and in the hot weather see that it is kept in a cool spot. In general outline, the heavy 
producer is wedge shaped, with the body widening out to the rear, which has breadth and depth,, 
and has a broad back and well-developed chest, the broader and flatter the back the better,, 
and she presents the appearance of being neat and trim, and the whole time she is active and 
searching for food, usually at the end of the laying period the heavy layer looks very shabby 
and unkempt. A fairly long, straight breast bone ; a breast bone curving up at the rear is not 
good. The legs should be fairly long and wide apart, and should have lung, fine, and supple 
pelvis bones. The greatest care should be exercised in chosing the male bird, for his blood 
will run through the whole flock ; but if there is only one hen not up to standard, only her chicks 
are likely to be affected. This point must not be overlooked, and shows how important it is to 
choose only first-class males. If possible, the male should come from single- tested stock, whose 
mother, during her pullet year, should have laid a minimum of 220 eggs, weighing 2ozs. Never 
use a bird that is not masculine in appearance and virile, and the bird that has fight in him* 
and objects to anyone touching the hens, is much desired. Discard all birds for breeding pur- 
poses with wry tails or twisted breast bones, narrow backs, and fiat chests. The eyes of the male 
should be bold and outstanding, with long and somewhat narrow head. Do not use a bird, 
with an over-heavy comb, and the comb and gills should be fine and smooth to the touch ; an 
over-heavy comb indicates coarseness. The breast bone should be as long and as straight aa 
possible, and discard one with a hook up at the back. Do not breed from undersized males. 
A very annoying feature is lack of fertility, and if proper conditions exist, fertility is then a- 
matter of attention to details. An over-fat male or female will cause poor results. Infertility 
in females is usually caused by over fatness, often caused from under exercise, and too great ap- 
portion of starchy foods id relation to the protein matter. There is a great diversity of opinion 
regarding the results of feeding wet or dry mash. The one big feature in feeding dry mash is the 
saving of time ; consequently, one man can look after a greater number of birds, and, by having' 
largehoppers holding many days’ supply. My hopper holds three bags and lasts three weeks for 
150 birds. The wet mash advocates claim they get more eggs from their method ; but as fewer 
birds can be attended than is the case with the dry mash, I consider the advantage is with the: 
dry mash feeding. (Secretary, Mr. S. Chynoweth.) 
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PASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15.64in.). 

March 3rd. — Present : 17 members. 

Livestock Food Values. — Mr. L, Moat read the following paper: — '‘All animal food- 
stulfs contain certain digestible nutrients, each serving a definite purpose. By far the 
most important of these are albuminoids. Albuminoids are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygeii, and nitrogen; they closely resemble the albumen or white of an egg. 
Bone and muscle, as well as milk, consist largely of this substance. If an animal's 
body is thoroughly dried, albuminoids will constitute about one-third of the weight. 
Growth as well as wear and tear can only be supplied by albuminoids. The next most 
important of the constituents are carbohydrates. These consist chiefly of sugar and 
starch. They contain carbon hydrogen and oxygen, but not nitrogen. The carbo- 
hydrates in the process of digestion are oxidised in the tissues, and the heat is given 
off. Thus they supply energy and maintain bodily heat. The other constituents are 
of less importance. Fats are practicably interchangeable with carbohydrates, lib. of 
fats producing 2$ times as much heat and energy as sugar or starch. The mineral sub- 
stances need occupy little attention, as they are usually present in sufficient quan- 
tities. Many careful experiments have been carried out with the object of discovering 
the exact ratio of albuminoids to carbohydrates and fate that are required by various 
animals. Naturally, the young growing animal requires a greater proportion of 
albuminoids than the aged beast. The youngster is building up muscle and bone, and 
nitrogenous materials arc essential. The calf of six months, therefore, will require a 
ration with an albuminoid ratio of 1 to 5, where&B a two-year-old beast Will do on 
1 to 8. The young pig requires a ration rich in albuminoids in the proportion of 1 to 4. 
Pasture . — A knowledge of the approximate value of the more commonly used fodders is 
important. The feeding value of pasture grass varies greatly. Good pasture is an 
excellently balanced ration, the proportion of albuminoids to carbohydrates being about 
1 to 6. While the plant is vigorous and healthy, the ratio is higher. As the year 
advances, however, the nutriment becomes concentrated in the seed. After the seed 
falls, the value of the pasture rapidly declines. The nature of the grasses of the same 
species varies greatly in different localities. Stock will fatten in one locality and lose 
condition in another upon grass apparently about equal. An experienced man can best 
judge the value of a pasture by the condition of the stock. Much can be done by 
manuring the pasture to increase the richness; no concentrated food is required to 
balance a good pasture ration. Straw . — The feeding value of straw by itself is very 
slight. This is particularly so in the case of wheat straw. The available albuminoids 
in wheat straw are as low as 4 per cent., as against 36 per cent, carbohydrates. It is 
estimated that a horse will consume as much energy in chewing and digesting wheat 
straw as lie will derive from the fodder. Barley straw is higher with 8 per cent, 
albuminoids and oaten straw, is considerably more nutritious; it contains 1-2 albuminoids 
as against 38.6 per cent, carbohydrates. Hay. — Hay varies in its feed mg* value, perhaps 
more than any other fodder. Australian hay made from wheat, and oat crops is slightly 
less nutritious than the best meadow hay of England. But the cost of gathering is so 
much less, that it constitutes a wonderfully cheap and valuable fodder. As the crop 
advances, the albuminoids are concentrated in the seed, and while the proportion may 
not show a decline, the actual feeding value is lessened by the straw becoming less easily 
digested as the plant matures. If the crop be harvested before the grain sets, the 
feeding value will be better distributed throughout the straw, and though the loss of 
weight will be slightly greater, the actual feeding value will be higher. The richness 
of hay varies with its length, the shorter being the richer. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
if it is wise to harvest the shorter crop for hay. Tt will generally be found wiser to 
cut the higher crop and add slightly more corn. Varieties such as Huguenot are of 
high feeding value. Oaten hay should show 4.5 per cent, albuminoids to 45 per cent, 
of carbohydrates and fats, while wheaten hay shows 3.75 per cent, to 48 per cent., i.e., 
roughly a ratio for oaten hay of 1 : 10 and for wheaten hay 1: 13. Lucerne hay is rich in 
albuminoids, the analysis showing 12.3 per cent, to 40, or almost 1 : 3 ; silage shows 
2.2 per cent, to 20. Hoots. — These crops contain a very high proportion of water, and 
the relative proportion of nutritive matter is, therefore, low in proportion to weight. 
Turnips contain about one of albuminoids to seven of carbohydrates; swedes are slightly 
richer. Mangels are about the same, but improve when* stacked. The feeding value of 
potatoes is about double that of turpips. Balanced Ration . — It will be seen, then, that 
good growing pastures of green fodders are, in themselves, a balanced ration. Except 
when a cow is milking very heavily, or in the case of a very young animal, if a 
plentiful supply of good grass or green food is obtainable, nothing more is required. 
Lucerne is particularly high in albuminoids, and a better value from the food will be 
obtained if it is mixed with a ration of hay or poorer pasture. Sorghums and maize, 
on the other hand, are relatively poor in albuminoids, and to obtain best results a small 
allowance of concentrated food should be given. Seeing that it is almost a ways the 
albuminoids in a ration that require building up, it is well to remember that a working 
horse and a fattening beast of two years each require about 2$lbs. of this constituent 
per day* A sheep to fatten will require approximately fclb,, a Are months old pig will 
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require £lb. Obviously an unbalanced ration means waste. Albuminoids are usually 
relatively expensive, therefore it is extravagance to supply more than the requirement. 
On the other hand, if 121bs. of carbohydrates are required for a two yearsi beast, and 
201bs. are supplied, the beast will gain practically nothing if the albuminoid ratio is 
deficient. Oats, bran, and pollard a»e well-balanced rations, and may be added when 
both carbohydrates and albuminoids are required. Barley and maize are strong in 
carbohydrates and relatively weak in albuminoids. Molasses practically contain no 
albuminoids, but about 70 per cent, carbohydrates. Podding plants are rich in 
albuminoids; beans carry 25 per cent, and peas 20 per cent. Both lucerne and hay 
lucerne (growing) are also rich in this respect. If a general shortage has to be made 
up, it can best be done with oats, pollard, and bran. Use concentrated foods only 
for the purposes of adjusting the balance. They are most useful for this purpose, but 
it is easy tq handle them extravagantly. ’ ’ (Secretary, Mr. J. Prouse.) 


Summary of Meetings, <fec. 


Branch. 

i 

Date of j 
Meeting, j 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

South Kil- 
kerran 

3/3/31 

13 

Presentation of Barley 
Competition Prizes 

H. Schrapel 

Boors Plains 

5/2/31 

12 

Harvest Reports, Mr. S. 
Adams 

S. Chynoweth 

Boors Plains 

11/2/31 

— 

Address — “ Poultry,” Mr. 

C. F. Anderson 

S. Chynoweth 

Boors Plains 

5/3/31 

21 

Address — ■“ Stock Ail- 
ments,” Mr. E. Ham mill 

S. Chynoweth 

Kilkerran . . 

3/3/31 

10 

Harvest Reports 

Paper — “ Seeding Pre- 
parations,” Mr. R. 
Bussenchutt 

A. S. Dutschke, Maitland 

Paskeville . . 

31/3/31 

13 

J. Pontifex 

Petersville . . 

31/3/31 

7 

Question Box 

A. G. Dutschke, Ardroesan 

Weavers . . . 

31/3/31 

10 and 70 
visitors 

Visit to Butter Factory, 
addresses by Messrs. A. 

J. Cooke and H. B. 
Barlow 

H. Cornish, Stansbury 

Weavers . . . 

13/4/31 

9 

Question Box 

H. Cornish* Stansbury 

Arthurton . . 

9/3/31 

14 and 42 1 
visitors 

Paper — “ Dairying,” Mr. 

T. Hicks, and address, 
Mr. H. B. Barlow 

T. Howlett, Moonta 

Boor’s Plains 

9/10/30 

20 

Crop Inspection 

S. Chynoweth 

Boor’s Plains 

6/11/30 

19 

1 Paper — “ Handling the 
Hay Harvest,” Mr. F. 
Benson 

S. Chynoweth 

Boor’s Plains 

4/12/30 

22 

Paper — “ Handling the 
Wheat Harvest,” Mr. 

W. Allen 

; S. Chynoweth 

Kilkerran . . 

12/2/31 

12 

Address— Mr. R. Hill 
(Dist. Agric. Insir.) 

A. S. Dutschke, Maitland 

Weavers . . . 

9/2/31 

13 

Harvest Reports by 

Messrs. L. Slade and H* 
Cornish 

i H. Cornish, Stansbury 

i 

Brentwood . 

12/2/31 

9 

Harvest Reports* 

i G. Tucker 

Upper Wake- 
field 

26/2/31 

14 

1 

Annual Meeting. Address 
— “ Cultivation,” Mr. J. 
Hartnett 

! C. Neumann 

i 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COLLIE. 

November 5th. — Present: Eight Members. ^ 

Machine versus Blade Shearing. — A paper on this subject was read by Mr. E. 
Olsen. ‘ 4 Blade shearing is the cheaper method. Having 900 sheep shorn by contract 
with machines and shearers would cost £22 10s. for shearing, £5 10s. for shed hands, 
and 10s. for fuel and oil — a total of £28 10s. After taking ou* 30s. for* shearers 9 
food, the cost is £27. If any stand is faulty, one has to pay the shearer at the rate 
equal to the sheep he would have shorn during his enforced idleness. In the case of 
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-a. broken stand, one is faced with the double cost of the repairs plus the shearer's 
wages. In the case of shearing 900 sheep with three blade shearers averaging 75 sheep 
a day, costs would be £18 for shearing and £2 10s. for shearers’ food, equate £20 10a.' 
Two men can look after the requirements of three blade shearers in the shed, but five 
men would be needed to look after three machine shearers, and thus another burden 
would be laid on the housewife. Machines injure the sheep much more than the blades. 
When the feed is scarce sheep do not pick up condition easily if they have been 
roughly treated. The machined fleece is usually torn up the back, and rough and ready 
handling makes it difficult to pick and throw in order to skirt it properly . 99 (Secretary, 
Mr. D. Gunn, Mount Cooper.) 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Meeting held November 5th. Present: 19 members and five visitors. Captain A 
Browne read a paper, “ Insurance Against Drought, ” and the Secretary announced 
the results of the local Crop Competition, Mr. J. Paech being the winner, with Mr. J. 
Cooper second. (Secretary, Mr. E. Fear.) 


KAPINNTE. 

July 25th. — Present 15 members. 

Fallowing. — The following paper was presented by Mr. B. Rogers: — “Choose a pad- 
Jock which has carried a rotation of crops or a field which has not been cultivated for 
a few years, but used for grazing purposes, because if land is cropped successively for 
a number of years, it becomes wheat sick. Fallowing should begin immediately after 
seeding and be finished before grass and weeds have gone to seed. After the first 
ploughing, the land can be left for a week or so and then harrowed to kill any weeds 
which the plough has missed. If more weeds show, or a crust is formed on the sur- 
face, a rigid tine is better; it tends to shake th© soil from the roots. It also proves 
satisfactory in red clay; it shakes the finer soil to the bottom and brings the clods 
to the top, thereby preventing the surface from running together in wet weather. If 
fallow is worked throughout the period when weeds are showing, it may be left alone 
until summer and then worked lightly after rain. It can then be left until seeding. 
In a district with a comparatively light rainfall more emphasis should be laid on the de- 
struction of weeds and the aeration of the soil rather than on the conservation of 
moisture. ’ ’ 

Shearing. — Mr. C. Lukraft read the following paper at the meeting held on August 
22nd, which was attended by 11 members. Shearing should be done as soon as the 
green feed gets a good start and the weather begins to warm up; then the sheep get 
the full benefit of the feed and they will be in good condition to carry them through 
the drier months. Grating is an important item in the shed equipment, especially for 
yarding sheep overnight. Another grating should be laid down for 50 to 100 sheep 
per shearer. A turning-out pen should be made for the shorn sheep; this will save the 
shearer a lot of work and time when the pen cuts out half way through a run. The 
shearing board should be at least 7ft. wide and situated where there is plenty of light 
and little draught. A serviceable wool table -should be procured so that pieces and 
second cuts that are gathered with the fleece can fall through. jBox presses will pre- 
vent the wool from getting mixed and help the shed hand to keep up the work. Bales 
should be branded with stencil plates. It does not pay the small sheepowner to make 
too many classes. The main object is to keep the stained pieces from the clean fleece 
wool. It is better to have clean wool with stained pieces than stained pieces in the 
clean wool. The bellies should be separated and any broken or faulty fleeces classed 
out. If there is not enough to make a bale full they should be torn up and put with 
the pieces. A good watch should be kept for lice while shearing. If the sheep rub 
very much or the wool tends to fall out and is of a dry, discolored, and lifeless appear- 
ance, the sheep should be dipped* soon after shearing.” During the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Wagner said three or four box presses were unnecessary unless the shed 
was large enough to warrant them. The writer, in reply to questions, preferred blades 
to machines if the shearers were not competent, and also that sheep should be dipped 
six weeks after shearing unless lice were very bad. (Secretary, Mr. E. Wannon, Brimptoa 
Bake.) 


KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.92in.). 

August 16th. — Present: 21 members and six visitors. 

Marketing FARM r Products. — The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. 
Beinke. In the course of an address on the above subject,, Mr. Freeth said that, in 
the future,^ they would have to depend to a large extent on by-products, because of the 
lowered price of wheat and wool. To secure the maximum returns, it would be neces- 
sary to improve the quality of produce and have an organised marketing system. At 
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present they were practically dependent on stores to take their eggs and butter. Eggs, 
said Mr. Freeth, could be improved in quality. Only a very small per cent, of country 
eggs were of first quality, and he was of the opinion that consumers would be quite 
prepared to pay considerably more for a guaranteed article, which was borne out by 
the high prices obtained for Bed Comb eggs. Mr. Freeth suggested that an organised 
system of collecting and sale would be & great advantage in the disposal of such lines 
as butter, eggs, sheep and other skins, tallow, &c. Supper was provided by the ladies. 
(Secretary, Mr. M. Martin, Kimba.) 

February 2nd. — Present: 12 members and six visitors. 

Pasture Improvement. — Mr. Martin read the following paper: — "In introducing this 
subject, I have in mind the low price of cereals, which have hitherto been our main 
source of income. Under present prices, it seems that if we carry on with it, it will 
be our biggest expense. In selecting other means of livelihood, stock raising suggests 
itself. In order to make this a success, it is necessary to have an adequate supply of 
fodder, either in the form of a cereal hay or grass. I shall deal mainly with grass 
fodder. As a district ours is not an ideal pasture country, as we have no good pasture 
grasses; the chief native grasses are barley, spear, and a perennial bunch grass common 
to our natural plains. Barley grass, although a fairly hardy and vigorous grower, is 
not good pasture. Stock do reasonably well on it, till it starts to make ear; it then 
becomes unpalatable, and stock lose condition rapidly if forced to eat it. The seeds 
when ripe are a danger to sheep, getting in their eyes, causing blindness, unless they 
are given almost daily attention till the seeds have all been shed. They also collect in 
the mouths of horses, causing trouble. This plant also acts as a host plant for take- all, 
and is particularly undesirable in a wheat district such as this. Spear grass does not 
occur to any great extent, except following a burn, so can hardly be classed as a 
dependable pasture. The perennial grass of the plains is also of little account, although 
it will yield a fair growth of feed under favorable conditions and grow rapidly after 
an early rain. There are not many grasses or pasture plants that lend themselves to 
our local conditions. Those I have in mind as most suitable are lucerne, Wimmera rye 
King Island melilot, and evening primrose. Lucerne is considered the world's best 
fodder, both in yield and food value. Although it yields best under irrigation, recent 
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experiments have proved it to be a drought resister as well. It will grow rapidly 
when the first autumn rains fall, when all other feeds are dormant. It will also provide 
green feed throughout summer, making particularly good growth if any Bummer rains 
fall. We have a two-acre plot sown in 1927, and it has lived through the drought for 
six months and had a continuous stream of drift sand going over it. The best time 
to seed is autumn, sowing 41bs. to 51bs. of seed mixed with lOOlbs. of super to the acre. 
When it has been established 12 months it should be cultivated with a spring-tooth 
cultivator with worn out and very narrow shares. A combine is best suited for this, 
and some super can be drilled in at the same time. When once established, lucerne will 
last many years, and if not too thick, wheat can be planted in the same field. Being a 
nitrogenous plant it will be of distinct advantage to the growth of wheat. Care should 
be used when grazing stock on lucerne, not to turn animals on it empty, or they are 
likely to blow on it, also continuous feeding of it is fatal to the plant. Wimmera rye 
grass is a splendid fodder, hardy, and will grow under any conditions that barley grass 
will, and there is no period of growth that stock will not eat or do well on it. The 
best way to establish it is to mix it with seed wheat at the rate of 61bs. to the acre. 
This amount will not greatly affect the wheat yield, and will make a good seeding for 
leaving out the following year. King Island melilot is a vigorous growing, upright 
legume resembling lucerne, but it is an annual, and although liking favorable conditions, 
will do very well on sandy soils. Its seed will lie in the ground for years, thus guard 
ing against seasons that are not favorable for good growth and seeding. Evening 
primrose will withstand droughty conditions, and will yield a lot of summer green feed 
when most other food is dry. Though not a plant of high food value, it is very good for 
stock when mixed with dry foods. This plant is used extensively in the lake districts, 
to check drifting sandhills; it seems to do best in soils of that nature. * ’ (Secretary, 
Mr. H. Martin, Kimba.) 


KYANCUTTA. 

September 2nd. — Present: 19 members. 

Selection of Seed Wheat. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. F. Daniels: 
— In selecting seed for the next crop, thought must first be given to the class of land 
that it is intended to crop. Land can be divided into three classes, new ground, 
stubble or grass land, and fallow. For new ground, select wheats that will grow fairly 
high, so that it will be above the small sticks that are often found in the first crop on 
scrub land. These wheats should be of a flaggy nature to give a good burn from the 
stubble. Late Gluyas and J4 are the two best wheats for new ground. These, if sown 
about the first or second week in April with 50Lbs. of graded and dry pickled seed and 
the same quantity of high grade super per acre in a normal year, will give a good 
return. For stubble on grass land, select wheats that will grow quickly, so that they 
can get away from 1 grass and weeds. The two best wheats for this land are Golden 
Drop and Canberra. The same rate of seeding as for new land is recommended for 
stubble and grass land. The two varieties I would select for fallow are Late Gluyas 
and Nabawa. These two wheats, under favorable conditions, will yield a splendid 
harvest. They do not grow so rank as some of the other wheats, and they are not so 
likely to go down if rough weather is experienced. If the ground has been worked 
well, sow 601bs. of graded and dry pickled seed with 901bs. of high grade super per 
acre, but if the ground has not had proper cultivation, do not sow more than 501bs. of 
seed with 901bs. of super. All seed should be graded; 501b$, of graded is equal to 
COlbs. that have not been graded, and one will always have clean seed, free from 
barley and other foreign matter. Dry pickling is recommended because it saves a lot 
of labor during the busy time. Grading and pickling can be done in the one job; one 
man can put through about 50 bags per day, and this can be done any time before 
seeding. After four years’ trial I am convinced that dry pickle is from 15 per cent, 
to 20 per cent, better than any of the wet pickles. 

Sheep on the Farm. — Mr. C. Kammerman read the following paper : — * 1 With wheat 
at its present low price, it is essential for every farm to have some sideline. Sheep 
are the most profitable sideline, in fact, no farm* is complete without them. For the 
average farm, ewes and lamb raising pay the best, even though they take up more time 
and attention than dry sheep. Regarding lamb raising, there are three courses open 
to the prospective breeder, namely: — (1) To yard the ewes for two nights a week for 
a fortnight, admitting rams; (2) to mate ewes the usual way by admitting rams at 
mating time about January; (3) to let the rams run with the ewes all the year round. 
The latter course for the beginner has its merits. The writer prefers the first course. 
The sheepbreeder, having all his ewes lambing within a few days of each other, can 
give them much better attention than if ewes are lambing over a number of weeks, 
get a much higher percentage of lambs, and there is less mortality among the ewes. 
& conclusion the writer’s advice is get sheep on the farm, but do not overstock . ’ 1 
(Secretary, Mr. D. Fitzgerald.) 
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LAURA BAY. 

November 11th. — Present: 14 members. 

Farm Poultry. — Mr. C. Collins read the following paper: — * ( Every farmer keeps 
fowls, and generally has trouble with them during the long dry summer. With a little 
care, much loss can be saved. Clean, fresh water should be given. The greater the 
variety of food the better, (live green feed regularly if possible; not a lot at one 
time; this may do harm if the fowls have been on dry food for a month or two. 
►Screenings or crushed grain fed in flat tins help the chickens. Give a fair amount of 
wet pollard. Feed as much as possible on firm ground. Soft damp ground is good for 
a scratching place. Break up fresh bones and give shell grit. Roup is the worst disease 
and the best remedy is cleanliness. Do not allow half grown chickens to roost on the 
ground. Get them up on the roost, which, although it should not be closed in, ought 
to be well sheltered. Good shelter and shade are needed during the daytime. Breed from 
matured stock and get a good rooster when possible. Black Orpingtons are good 
setters. White Leghorns and Minorcas are the best layers. Have a few coops, so that 
the setting hen can be kept to itself. Select large eggs for setting. For marketing, 
gather the eggs as often as possible and keep in a cool place. Have a pen to keep 
young roosters in. Old hens should be culled out, and any with crinkled combs or 
rough scaly legs or spurs should be sold or killed. For tick and lice, old car oil and 
kerosene mixed is recommended to be sprayed on the roost. Olive oil smeared on the 
body is useful. When eggs are cheap, preserve them, also boil some hard and feed 
to young chickens. I do not recommend incubators for farm use. To keep other kinds 
of poultry needs much attention. Turkeys do best with a large run and allowed to set 
anywhere, but are likely to meet trouble with foxes. Ducks are fast growing and 
profitable. (Secretary, Mr. W. Edson, Ceduna.) 


PENBONG. 

December 6th. — Present: nine members. 

Fencing. — R eading a paper on this subject, Mr. C. Scholz said very often fences on 
the farm were badly neglected. For posts, lie suggested titree, and if these were not 
available, either kong malice, black oak, or pine. If blackoak posts were used, they 
should be harked before being put into the ground. He favored a fence 3ft. 10in. high, 
with posts 16 yards apart, and one iron post between, and one wooden dropper between 
the iron post and the wooden post. With two barbs and four plain wires of 12£ high 
tensile wire, one would have a strong fence that would keep all stock within bounds. 
A meeting was also held on November 8th, there being present 10 members. The subject, 
“Boys for Farm Work/’ was discussed. (Secretary, Mr. C. Scholz, Yaninee.) 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

March 3rd. — Present: Six members. 

Preparations for Dry Seasons. — Mr. E. Spriggs read the following paper: — The 
majority of farmers in this district only recieve a good hay cut once in about every 
four years, hence ample provision should be made for reserve fodder supplies. Sufficient 
hay should be cut to tide over at least a period of two years. A most important point 
in the conservation of the hay is the erecting of weatherproof stacks. The centre of 
the stack should be kept weli above the walls, so that an allowance is made for the 
sheaves settling down. Each sheaf should be so placed with the round side downwards, 
care being taken to see that it overlaps the twine of the sheaf upon which it is laid. 
There is no doubt that the harvester and reaper thresher are great labor-saving machines, 
but it is a good plan to reap portion of the crop with a stripper, so that a supply of 
cocky chaff can be conserved. If a good stubble paddock is available, bind some of 
the straw for covering the chaff. Care should be taken not to overstock, and every 
farmer should dispose of all surplus horses, cattle, and sheep. (Secretary, Mr. E. 
Spriggs.) 


YEELANNA (Average annual rainfall, l«.03in.). 

November, 1930, meeting. 

Poultry on thy. Farm. — Mr. J. Pavne read the following paper: — “All farming is 
essentially mixed farming, and mixed farming in Australia, for the most part, consists 
of wheat, with sheep and wool in second part. The last two years, however, have been 
years of declining wheat and wool prices, and this, coupled with high costs of production, 
has been a severe blow to those who depend solely on our staple products for their 
income. The progressive farmer is now arduously searching for some means by which 
to augment his rapidly declining income. Choice of Birds, — A branch of the farm 
which does not uceive the attention which it deserves is the poultry ruu. .The ffrst. 
procedure is to choose birds which are to form the nucleus about which the ultimate flock 
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is to grow. The following questions should be considered: — 1. What do I require: egg- 
producers or a general utility fowl! 2. How many breeds can I keep! 3. What capital 
can I spend on the project? I consider two breeds quite sufficient. If two breeds are 
chosen, I recommend Black Orpingtons and either White Leghorns or Rhode Island 
Reds. If, however, one breed only is chosen, I favor Black Orpingtons. This breed is 
one which combines flesh with egg production, is hardy, and an ideal farm bird. Having 
decided on the breed, try and get someone with a knowledge of poultry to choose them 
for you. A number, say six, good second-year hens and a 12-months cockerel should 
give a satisfactory start. These seven birds would cost from five to seven guineas. 

Do not buy inferior birds. Although a farmer will often pay big prices for stud sheep 

or choice seed wheat, he begrudges two or three guineas for a good cockerel. Housing * — 
The initial purchase would comprise a breeding pen, and if a breeding pen is erected it 
should be sufficient for the first year. The house should face north-east. It should be 
6ft. high in front, sloping to 5ft. high behind. The back and two sides should be fully 
enclosed and a windbreak of 2ft, Bin. erected in front, the remaining 3ft. Bin. 
in front to be enclosed with wire netting. A house 10ft. x 6ft. should be ample. The 
birds should be shut in this each night and not let out next day if it is at all damp. 
Two flock yards will be necessary: one for mature hens, one for pullets. This house 
should be built on the same lines as the breeding pen, and should allow for three square 
feet of space for each bird. The houses may be built side by side, then ijie run can 
be arranged that the birds use it on consecutive days, or it may be divided. On no 
occasion should the male birds be allowed to run with the laying flock. With such 

societies as the Red Comb Association in being, it is possible to secure an extra 2d. a 

dozen for guaranteed infertile eggs. This is wonderful pay for a little care. Ven- 
tilation of houses calls for special attention. The vents should be so arranged that the 
air current strikes the roof first and is then deflected on to the fowls. I wag recom- 
mended to put in front of a house a glass shutter; this was raised at night and during 
cold wet days. It obviated draught, whilst still allowing light to enter. The fowls 
were found to commence their lay more quickly and sustain it for a longer period. This 
idea is hardly practicable in big houses, but is ideal for the breeding pen. Blinds, 
however, prove very efficient for night usage. Feeding . — Nothing but the best and purest 
of foods should be used. Food is given to birds for three main reasons: — 1, To build 
up the waste properties of the body ; 2, to promote body warmth ; and 3, to produce eggs. 
The first two are, to the bird, of primary importance. If, therefore, the fool is deficient, 
the egg production suffers. Thus very often when hens cease laying, it is because they 
do not receive sufficient food to fulfil the three missions of that food. The greatest 
food economiser is a good house. Fowls must be fed regularly. If their food comes 
late and they have beetn excitedly jumping at the netting for half an hour, a great 
deal of damage has been done to their systems. Then follows the usual adverse conse- 
quences on egg production. An approved sequence for poultry feeding for egg produc- 
tion is as follows: — Wet mash in the morning, green feed at midday, grain at night. 
A recognised formula is as follows: — Bran, 1 part; pollard, 2 parts; green feed chopped, 
30 per cent.-80 per cent, of above according to season; 5 per cent, of above, meat meal. 
The amount per bird is about 3ozs. of dry constituent of mash. Green fe©4 at midday 
may be given in small bundles, tied 18in. from ground. This ensures a bird exercising 
or going hungry. About loz. of wheat per bird, spread an hour before sunset, is 
sufficient in the evening. An hour before sunset gives the birds sufficient time to con- 
sume the food before roosting. Breeding . — If the standard efficiency of the flock is to 

be maintained, breeding must receive special care. Eggs for setting must be carefully 
chosen. No egg of less than 2£ozs. should be used if it can be avoided, neither should 
eggs from hens of doubtful pedigree be used. Any egg which is misshapen must be 
discarded; it shows some deformity in, the bird producing it. Either natural or artiff- 
cial incubation is effective. If, however, hens are used, see that they are free from 
parasitic diseases, and always place eggs on the ground. August hatched chicks should 
do best in this district, thereby providing a five-six months pullet to begin laying in 
February. The following points are essential to successful poultry raising: — 1. A recog- 
nised strain. 2. Good accommodation. 3. Sound, clean feeding. 4. Careful breeding. 
5. Rigorous culling. V (Secretary, Mr. R. Wilson.) 


PINKAWILLINIE. — Meeting held November 1st, at the residence of Mr. E. Atkin- 
son. Present: 16 members and a large number of visitors. Mr. H. Wheeler read a 
paper, ' ‘ Fallowing , 9 ’ from the Journal of Agriculture. (Secretary Mr. S. Johnson.) 

SMOKY BAY. — Meeting held November 18th, Present: 10 members and two visitors. 
The meeting took the form of a Question Box. (Secretary, Mr. K. Harrison.) 
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Summary of Meeting# > dbc. 


Branoh. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

| 

Members ; 
Present. | 

Goode 

4/3/31 

12 

Mudamuokla 

14/2/31 

9 

Mudamuckla 

4/3/31 

5 

l 

Laura Bay . 

10/3/31 

13 

Elbow Hill . 

4/2/31 

7 

Cungena . . . 

1/3/31 

17 

Maltee 

26/2/31 

12 t 

Maltee 

1/4/31 1 

16 

Wallala 

8/4/31 

8 1 

Cummins . . . 

14/2/31 


Kapinnie . . . 

26/3/31 

15 j 

Taragoro . . . 

2/4/31 

12 i 

Palabie .... 

6/3/31 

12 

Miltalie .... 

7/3/31 

8 i 

Miltalie .... 

6/4/31 

9 1 

Smoky Bay 

4/4/31 

14 

Koppio .... 

7/4/31 

6 i 

Yantanabie . 

Sept. 

30 and 100 
| visitors j 

Laura Bay . 

14/10/30 

n ! 

Watlala .... j 

15/10/30 

14 and 4 
visitors i 

Cungena . . . | 

29/10/30 

29 

Warramboo . 

1 

10/10/30 

— 

i 

Warramboo . 

14/10/30 

18 

W allala .... 

1 7/11/30 

U ' 

W allala .... 

| 12/11/30 

j 1 

Chandada . . 

! 17/10/30 

I 9 1 

Kyancutta . 

! 4/11/30 

1 18 

Waddikee 

t 13/12/30 

9 

Rooks 


i i 

Cummins . . . 

9/12/30 

13 j 

I 

Laura Bay.. 

13/1/31 

15 

Laura Bay. . 

10/2/31 

7 i 

Pygery *••• 

3/2/31 

17 ! 

Goode 

| 4/2/31 

i 

16 

Clave 

j m 31 

8 


Subject. 


Secretary. 


Question Box 

Harvest Report 

Paper — “ Vegetable Cul- 
ture/’ from Journal of 
Agriculture 

Disoussion 

Harvest Reports 

Address — “ Fruit Trees 
and Vines,” Mr. R. 
Loveday 

Harvest Reports 

Address — “ Farming 
Methods in Scotland 
and Eyre Peninsula,” 
Mr. N. McConnechy 

Question Box 

Harvest Reports 

Annual Meeting 


Paper — “ History of 
Transport,” Mr. M- Guy j 
Paper — ” Care of Horses, 
Mr. S. Jones ) 

Paper — “ Co-operation,” 
Mr. J. Story ! 

Question Box i 

Discussion j 

Discussion and Congress j 
Report 

Address — “ The Australian j 
Farmer and his Obliga- 
tions to Secondary 
Industries 

Congress Reports ...... 

Congress Reports 


E. Fear, Ceduna 
T. Zippel 
T. Zippel 


W. Edson, Ceduna 
W. Cooper 
H. Broad 


E. Schwarz 
E. Schwarz 


C. Zippel 
H. Roberts 

S. Bulstrode, Brimpton 
Lake 

T. Winters, Cleve 

E. Rashleigh, Wudinna 

G. Smith 

G. Smith 
K. Harrison 

M. Gardner, White’s Flat 

F. Robinson 


Tour of Inspection and 

UnKAfA 

Address by Mr. W. J. 
Spafford 

Paper — “ Hay Harvest,” 
Messrs. W. Norris and 
O. Murphy 

Discussion 

Crop inspection and 
address tyr Mr. W. 
Brownrigg 

Congress Reports 

Congress Reports 

Inaugural Meeting ..... 


W. Edson, Ceduna 
C. Zippel 


Inaugural Meeting. 

AddresB, Mr. H. Adams 
Paper — “ Finance and the 
Farm,” Mr. C. Collins 

Disoussion 

Paper — “ Tractor v. 
Homes,” Mr. F. 
Ludemann 

Harvest Reports 

Formal 


H. Broad 
| E. Adams 

I 

t E. Adams 


C. Zippel 
C. Zippel 


H. Che wings 

D. Fitzgerald 

V. Matthews 

H. Roberts 

W. Edson, Ceduna 

W. Edson, Ceduna 
A. Day 


E. Fear, Ceduna 
H. Matthews 
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Summary of Meetings <fo. — continued. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Smoky Bay. 

7/2/31 

9 and 5 
visitors 

Paper — “ Wheat Pro- 
duction Costs,*’ Mr. G. 
Lovelock 

K. Harrison 

Mangalo . . . 

9/2/31 

11 

Paper — “ Care of Ewes 
and Lambing,” Mr. F. 

S Coles 

C. Hannemann 

Miltalie .... 

7/2/31 

12 

Paper — ” The Wool 
Industry 11 

G. Smith 

Wudinna . . . 

19/2/31 

j * 

Address — “ Sheep and Fat 
Lambs,” Mr. W. H. 
Brownrigg 

C. Newbon 

Warramboo . 

11/2/31 

11 

Harvest Reports 

E. Adams 

Taragoro . . . 

26/2/31 

11 

Paper — “ Motor Car and 
Truck on the Farm,” 

Mr. L. McGowan 

T. Winter, Cleve 

Green Patch 

26/2/31 

10 

Homestead Meeting 

C. Whillas, Port Lincoln 

Fygery 

3/3/31 

11 

Paper — “ Farm Economy,” 
Mr. J. Edmonds 

i 

A, Day * 


EASTERN piSTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

December 1st. — Present : 22 members. 

Rural Expansion. — The following paper was presented by Mr. J. Wallis : — “ This subject 
covers a very wide margin, and the raising of ‘ Fat Lambs for Home Consumption and Export ’ 
comes within its scope. Owing to the very low prices offering for wheat the farmer inevitably 
has to look to his side lines and increase their production if he desires to balance his budget. 
The revival of the fat lamb industry will help the farmer very materially in this direction if 
worked on careful and economic lines.'* Extracts were then read from the Adelaide Stock and 
Station Journal. “ Mate rams with the ewes in the proportion of one ram to 30-35 ewes. Rams 
well at work by mid-December will mean lambs dropping during the latter half of May, and 
they will be ready for market by the middle of September, three and a half months. Lambs 
marketed in November are far too late, bloom is lost very rapidly, and they become smothered 
in grass seeds. Lambs should not be kept any longer than possible. Once they start to go back 
in condition they soon become stores. Early feed is essential for the early fattening of lambs 
for market. To obtain this a good plan is to burn at least a portion of the stubble and sow it 
with an early variety of oats, preferably Early Burt, which grows quickly, has good foliage, and 
holds any tendency of the soil to drift. The chief point is the selection of the class of ewe most 
suitable for raising lambs in this district. I strongly favor a large-framed Merino, they are 
quieter than crossbreds and do not worry the fences. As regards rams, my selection is Border 
Leicester (1), English Leicester (2), Dorset horn (3). The progeny of these, from Merino ewes, 
are in great favor with the butchers, also the export buyers ; they are well set-up, nice frames, 
square built, and quick growers. Sheep and lambs are very susceptible to bruising if not very 
carefully handled when yarded or passing through gates, &c., this applies particularly to lambs. 
The poking with sticks is to be avoided, do not grab lambs by the wool, by so doing those for 
export are rejected on account of bruises. If a sheep is grabbed by the wool the latter is imme- 
diately injured and deteriorated in value. Catch by the hind leg with the right hand, keeping 
it low down, and pass the left hand in front of the forequarters, then the right to under the belly. 
By lifting the leg high the muscles and flesh are strained and become bruised, and in the case 
of lambs, are rejected for export. Drivers of transports conveying lambs to market must exereise 
great care with them, they are very tender, the sides of hurdles, &c., on transports should be 
padded. The * Corriedale * is the coming sheep and it will considerably benefit the fat lamb 
industry. The breed is being kept true by the formation of a society. ” 

A previous meeting held on November 17th was attended by 12 members, who inspected 
Mr. A. Just's crops of Gluvas, Ford, and Felix. Mr. A. Spry read a paper, “ Farm Improve- 
ments. 1 * (Secretary, Mr. M. Banks.) 
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BOOLGUN. 

February 26th. — Present: 12 members. 

Scrub Bolling. — Mr. E. Werfel read the following paper : — 1 i The farmer's aim 
should be to get the land cleared as soon as possible. It does not matter how large the 
section may be, it is only the land that is cleared from which he obtains his living. Many 
farmers clear a few hundred acres and crop it until it becomes too dirty and worn out 
to grow a payable crop, whereas they could leave it for grazing, and clear more of the 
scrub land and be more sure of a clean crop. The best time to roll scrub is during June, 
July, and August; the sap is then ‘‘down" and the scrub breaks better. By rolling 
early it gives the shoots a better chance to grow before burning time. The, best time 
to burn is late in February. If burnt too early one often has trouble with the shoots 
in the crop. Leave the scrub lay for two summers before burning. As to burning after 
the first sutnmer, I experimented with a hundred acres. The portion that was in crop 
after laying for two summers yielded 50 per cent, more wheat, 60 per cent, less shoots, 
and 50 per cent, less snags than that portion which had only laid the one summer. Scrub 
rolling is heavy and rough work for horses, therefore see that the team is in good con- 
dition and well fed. Work the horses for half-days for a few days until they become 
used to the work. Do not try to pull down a tree or a clump that is too heavy for the 
team; it is better to nick these trees with the axe. Do not work horses when they 
become sore; it is better to spell them or put them on to Borne other kind of work.” 
{Secretary, Mr. J. Palm.) 


KULKAWIRRA. 

October 14th. — Present : 15 members. 

Farm Book-kekcing. — Mr. J. Kelly read the following paper : — In these days of high 
costs of production and low prices for farm produce, it is of vital importance that farmers 
should keep proper books. Not only will a system of book-keeping show what profit or loss 
is being made in the farmer’s various activities, it will also do away with that worrying and 
straining of memory when the income tax return is due. Keeping a record on the heel of the 
cheque book is vary unsatisfactory, and, at the best, will only give the amount of cash avail- 
able. How many farmers can definitely say that they cannot produce wheat for 4s. per bushel, 
or the exact amount of profit on the last pig sold ? When entering your books it is a wise plan 
to remember that the three chief principles of book-keeping are — (a) The record should be so 
explicit and minute in detail that, at any subsequent time, the nature and character of the 
transaction may be readily p received ; (b) As the leading principle of book-keeping is classi- 
fication, the transactions should be so classified that at any time the total results of such trans- 
actions, or of any particular class thereof, during any given period, nmy be readily ascertained, 
(f) The system of account keeping should he so devised t hat the maximum amount of information 
may be obtained, with the minimum of clerical labor. Three books at least are necessary for 
farm book-keeping — (i.) Diary, (ii.) Journal, (iii.) Ledger. In the Diary the daily work should 
be entered, together with any items of importance, this is tire farmer's book of reference for 
such things as “ when the sheep were dipped," and “ what date the fallow was last worked." 
The Journal is known as the “ book of original entry.” In it should l»e posted, in full, all 
accounts. When entering this book it should be born in mind that memory plays no part in 
book-keeping. A Ledger is a book of final record, made up of accounts representing all the 
activities of the farm. From the trial balance drawn from it at the end of any period, state- 
ments of assets and liabilities and profit and loss can be prepared. The left-hand side of each 
page is for the entry of debits, and the right-hand side shows credits only. The difference 
between the totals of the two sides is the balance of the account. As alf postings are made 
from the Journal, the folios should be indicated in the ledger accounts. In addition, I recommend 
that a “ Paddock History Book " be kept. Once each year draw a plan of the block in it, show- 
ing the several paddocks, and color each paddock to show what condition it is in. For 
example : — Yellow for crop, brown for fallow, green for feed, &c. In one corner write any 
information of importance culled from the Diary, such as “date started and finished fallow- 
ing," “ date started and finished seeding." “ number of bags of wheat stripped," “ number of 
tons of hay cut." In this way you will have the whole history of your farm at a glance. Double 
Entry Book-keeping. — As the name indicates — double entry book-keeping — the system in general 
use to-day — is based upon the principle that every transaction has a two-fold effect. Every 
sale, while it increases the cash, decreases the stock in hand. The payment of wages decreases 
cash, but results in an increase in services rendered. An equilibrium of accounts is maintained 
by equal entries for every transaction ; a debit for every credit. Debits are shown on the 
left-hand side and credits on the right. It is often difficult to determine which account to 
debit and which to credit. The following principles may be stated as governing all business 
transactions : — (a) Debit the account with that which comes in ; ( b ) Credit the account with 
that which goes out ; for example : — Bought one ton of hay for £5. The account with hay 
receives the benefit of £5 worth of hay, and id therefore debited, the cash account suffers a 
corresponding reduction, and is therefoiv credited £5. The double entry system of book-keeping 
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affords a number of advantages that can be enumerated as follows : — (a) It provides for accounts 
representing every item of wealth possessed by the farm, and for every debt owed by the farm ; 
(6) It arranges separate classified accounts so that they disclose the expenses of the farm, the 
income, and the character of each class ; (c) It affords a basis for recording accurately the farm 
activities, the effects and results ; (d) By having equal and off-setting entries for each trans- 
action it provides for an automatic check on the acouracy of the records ; (e) Double entry 
book-keeping also furnishes readily available information for statistical records. For those 
farmers who do not desire to go to the trouble of installing the double entry system, I recommend 
that they keep all their accounts under separate headings, such as “ Horse Feed,” “ Fuel,” 
“ Repairs,” “ Machinery,” “ Wages,” “ Household Expenses,” &c., and that they keep an 
account of all livestock transactions, natural increases, depreciation, &c. Pay all money 
received into the bank, and pay all accounts by cheque. (Secretary, Mr. H. Elliott, Karoonda.)* 

LOWBANK. 

October 8th. — Present : 10 members. 

Harvester v. Stripper. — The following paper was read by Mr. E. Koop : — The stripper 
is more suited to mallee country or any country that is sandy and hilly, it is lighter in draught 
and also saves more grain, it being very difficult to keep an even speed with the harvester while 
going over sandhills, this causes the seives to load and grain is often wasted. The stripper also 
has an advantage over the harvester in rough stumpy country. Owing to its greater weight 
and many working parts, the depreciation on the harvester is much greater. There is, of course, 
a considerable saving in labor by using the harvester, but this is more than off -set by the value 
of the cocky chaff, which can all be saved by using the stripper. Cocky chaff Is a valuable 
asset in this district, and this has been brought home to us very forcibly during the last few 
seasons. It requires three extra horses in this district to get over the same area in a day with 
the harvester as with the stripper. Getting away from the mallee country where the iand is 
firm and more or less level the harvester can more than hold its own with the stripper, owing 
to the big saving in labor and depreciation, also the cocky chaff is not so valuable there. Those 
districts are not so subject to droughts, and there is usually plenty of feed for the stock. A 
good supply of hay is usually cut, and the extra expense to save the cocky chaff is not warranted. 
The harvester also pulls at least a horse lighter in those districts as compared with our sand- 
hills. 

Book-keei’iko. — Meeting held November 5th. Present : 14 members and four visitors 

A lecture was given by Mr. Armstrong, manager of Waikerie branch of the State Bank, on 
** Book-keeping on the Farm.” In his address he pointed out the necessity for book-keeping 
in every business. Mr. Armstrong endeavored to simplify the method to suit, the farmer, and 
deemed the single entry sufficient for the average man on the land ; otherwise, in its full sense, 
the double entry was the correct method. The speaker pointed out that the double entry was 
most reliable in business, but, as most farmers did not have time, the single entry recorded 
in an ordinary exercise book was sufficient, but the proper books to be kept for commercial 
concern to complete an up-to-date system were — Cash book, Purchase and Saks books. Journal, 
Ledger, and Petty Cash. Another necessity for books to be kept was, in the event of a proprietor 
desiring to dispose of his business, the first requirement of a prospective buyer would be to 
inspect the books. If there were no reoords of operations it was unlikely that any business 
would be done, for it was only on a knowledge of the operations that a buyer could decide what 
it would be worth if it was a prosperous one. Should one at any time approach a banker the first 
request would be for a statement of position. If this could be given from properly kept books, 
it inspired confidence at once. Expense could often be curtailed when income tax returns 
were due ; if proper records were kept the return could very easily be furnished by the farmer. 
(Secretary, Mr. L. Gayer, Waikerie.) 

OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10-50in.). 

October 4th. — Present : 18 members and four visitors. 

Question Box. — During the afternoon members inspected the crops and stock on Messrs. 
Loffler’s property. In the evening the following questions were discussed : — “ What size should 
paddocks be on 2,000 acre farms in this district ? ” Answer : After a good discussion it 
was generally thought if possible, to have paddocks from 50 acres around the homestead to 
about 320 acres further away. ” Is it advisable to leave windbreaks?” Answer : All members 
agreed that windbreaks should be left every 30 to 40 chains, about two chains wide, and running 
north to south. “ On what side of the break should the fence be?” Answer : Most members 
favored the east side, while a few preferred the west side. ” Should white stemless thistle be 
destroyed ? ” Answer : These were thought to be harmless, and would provide feed for sheep 
in time of droughts. “ Can we successfully grow wheat at present day prices ; if not, why 
carry on ? ” Answer : All were agreed that this was impossible with wheat at its present price 
(below 2s. bushel on river bank). The chairman remarked that no business would carry on 
if it could not make it pay, but members all agreed that the farmer had no alternative but to 
carry on. ” What is the best harvesting machine for this district ? ” Answer : The two members 
who spoke on this question were of the opinion that anyone cropping upwards of 600 acres 
should have both stripper and harvester. (Secretary, Mr. H. Loffler.) 
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OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10*68in.). 

November 4th. — Present : 12 members. 

Fodder Conservation. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. G. Chesney : — 
Farmers generally, and mallee farmers in particular, have many things to contend with during 
the course of each year’s operations. There is nothing, however, which causes greater concern 
than the want of a sufficient supply of feed for his stock during dry periods when feed in the 
paddocks is scarce or non-existent. It is, therefore, moBt important that suitable provision 
should be made to meet such circumstances. We have passed through one of the most devas- 
tating droughts in the history of thiB State and probably for the whole Commonwealth. The 
effects of such droughts to farmers are very disastrous under any circumstances ; but, when 
little or no provision has been made to conserve feed, it is a calamity. Australia is subject 
to these dry periods, so that it is natural for us to expect Buch visitations in the future, and make 
provision accordingly. Before making a few suggestions in this direction I desire to refer to 
some facts on food values, Bulletin No. 153, Department of Agriculture, “ Cereals and Cereal 
Hay.'* The relative merits of oaten and wheaten hay is not infrequently a subject for debate 
at Bureau meetings, and those accustomed to feeding horses with good, sound wheaten hay 
are loth to believe that any other fodder could replace it with advantage. Notwithstanding 
the many valuable properties of wheaten hay, the outstanding qualities of well-saved oaten 
hay must place it in first position. Apart from the fact that chemical analysis and digestion 
trials combine to give it a higher value to the extent of 10 to 15 per cent., there is, unquestionably, 
some principle peculiar to the oat plant which has an exciting and stimulating effect on the 
animal system, and this in itself is sufficient to warrant a preference for oaten hay whenever 
a choice can be made. For dairy cattle, oaten hay is better than wheaten, as it appears to 
encourage milk secretion to a greater extent, and, when fed in the sheaf to cattle or sheep, there 
is less waste. Oats are unsurpassed as grain food for horses and ruminants, and, fortunately, 
in normal times they are relatively cheap. The high percentage of digestible fats which they 
contain makes them particularly suitable for animals that are required for heavy draught or 
fast work, and the stimulating influence of the husks on the bowel walls aids digestion and 
assimilation. New oats should be fed with care as they are apt to cause colic. When they 
art) 10 to 12 weeks old they are usually safe; but, if delay is impossible, the laxative effects 
may be reduced by mixing with salt and exposing to the air for three or four days. Cocky 
chaff consists of husks of grain, together with portions of the straw and leaves, inferior grains, 
weed seeds, and rubbish. On the w hole it iH more valuable than straw weight for weight, and 
is generally lie tier appreciated 1*3' stock. Like straw, it is low in nutrients and rich in fibre. 
Oaten cocky chaff is the richest, and that obtained from beardless barley comes next, and then 
wheaten. The foregoing facts should be helpful in considering the problem of feed conservation. 
Most writers that I have read on this subject, stress the importance of ensilage, and I have not 
the slightest doubt about the merits of such a method of conserving feed, provided, of course, 
that the district is suitable to that method being applied economically. Such would not be 
the case in light mallee country. One of the simplest and most economical means of saving 
feed is in the paddocks — natural pastures. How many farmers give this matter the considera- 
tion it deserves. Compare the difference in the stock-carrying capacity of a paddock which 
has just been left out after a crop of wheat that had a fairly liberal dressing of super with one 
that has been left to grazing for some years, the difference is most apparent. A great deal could 
be done in this direction, and to leave out a paddock for pasture, there should be the same con- 
sideration and forethought given as in the case of w T heat or any other crop. To get the best 
results, grow r a crop of wheat off fallow, using a liberal supply of super, followed by a crop of 
oats with another dressing of super. Left out to grass in this way, it will be surprising the amount 
of feed that will grow' in comparatively dry years. I recommend cutting some hay each year, 
when possible ; sufficient, for the purpose of seeding and fallowing, keeping for reserve oats 
and cocky chaff. To keep hay for any length of time, either loose or in sheaves, requires a lot 
of protection, not only from mice, but against fire. There is one method of keeping hay which 
appeals to me, and that is t.o bale it. It would be much safer from destruction by mice, and opens 
up much fresher and better feed. It would not be necessary to use a binder when cutting, 
which is an advantage in rough country. Baling would be an ideal method of conserving straw. 
Oaten straw should always be cut or logged, raked up whenever possible and put in a stock, 
it will be found a valuable standby in times of drought. Oats should be grown much more 
extensively than at present is the case in this district for several reasons — 1. If sown early, 
they make good pasturage for several months when grass and other herbage is scarce in the 
paddocks. 2. They can afterwards be reaped at harvest time, supplying one of the best grain 
feeds procurable for horses. 3. They improve the land, not only as a feed paddock, but the 
grass immediately following the next wheat crop will also benefit. Cocky chaff should never 
be w&Bted. However, to store in sheds all the chaff that would be taken off in a good season 
would require a great amount of space, more by far than many of us could make provision for. 
For that reason, I suggest a method which will cost little more than the work of erecting it and 
conserve the chaff in perfect condition for years. The first thing to consider is a suitable posi- 
tion ; find a place whore there is not a lot of loose sand and in a sheltered position, then pro- 
ceed with the erection of a netting wire enclosure, size according to your requirements. Height 
should be not less than 8ft, or 9ft., and the posts leaning outward several inches to keep rain 
from running down the sides. When filling the enclosure, pack the chaff firmly, raising it well 
above the top of the wire. It can then be left to set for a time before covering with a good 
coating of straw. Use a few lengths of plain wire to secure it from blowing up with the wind. 
To use sticks for this purpose will cause rain to penetrate the straw. Oats are the best of all 
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feeds which can be grown profitably in this country, both for storing purposes and for use at« 
all times. Fed with cocky chaff there is no other method of feeding horses to compare with 
it if the proper quantities are given. Not only is it an easy way of feeding horses, which is a 
consideration in busy times, but there is always much more life and stamina in horses fed on 
oats than there is with any other feed which we grow. Oats have a greater attraction for mice 
and other pests than most other grains, and to keep them for any length of time in bags is asking 
for trouble. To overcome this difficulty I suggest the election of silos, which appear to be the 
only solution of the problem. Almost any handy man could erect a silo of corrugated iron 
to hold several hundred bags of oats, which would cost very little more than the price of bags, 
,and then it is there for all time. It could be built either on the ground with a cement floor 
or it could be elevated. Having it elevated would enable one to use a spout for the 
purpose of emptying. Either principle would be much superior to bags, and, in the long 
run, would be considerably cheaper. The proper and judicious use of such feeds as we have on 
hand . — Most of us within the last three years have been in the unfortunate position of having 
to buy feed to put in the crop, and I venture to suggest that in every case the feed was measured 
out with care and judgment. Are such methods applied when cocky chaff is being used ? I, 
do not think so, and that is a very grave error, because feed is wasted by giving more than is 
necessary. When there is an abundance of cocky chaff the mangers are kept full. Use the 
same care and judgment as in the case of chaff which has to be bought. You will not only 
save feed, your horses will do much better. (Secretary, Mr. H. Loffler.) 

BENMABK (Average animal rainfall, 10.52in.). 

Meeting held November 13th. Present: 11 members and six visitors^ Mr. F. Fer- 
guson delivered an address, “The Case for the Queensland Sugar Grower.’ » (Secretary, 
Mr. W. Meier.) 


WAIKEBIE (Average annual rainfall, 9.61in.). 

November 14th. — Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Mr. H. Milner delivered an address, “Fodders and Their Value for Pig Feeding . ' 9 

Dips for Sultanas. — The following report of a Conference held at Mildura to- 
discuss the subject of “Dips for Sultanas'' and the progress that the district has made 
towards supplying the requirements of the London market was given by Mr. B. Howells 
at a meeting held on December 11th. Circumstances Leading up to the Conference . — For 
many years the boiling caustic dip met all requirements of the various markets our 
fruit was sent to; then came tihe demand for light colored fruitt The experiments 
of different growers and groups of growers with dips of all descriptions immediately 

caused chaos in the various packing sheds. Fruit of light color down to samples 

which have been referred to as “spotted dog" came forward. This state of affairs 
made our position worse than it wfes before on the overseas market. Then came the 
typing of the different colors which made for a large number of lines of fruit, 
which did not lend themselves to profitable marketing. The packing organisa- 
tions then turned their attention to blending the various types within the 
grades in an endeavor to secure the long lines of fruit so desirable 

on the overseas market. This system was necessarily expensive. There came 

into being the classer at the shed door and the costly machine used for blending the 
fruit before pissing it through the grader. In some districts the blending of the fruit 
has been very successful, others the reverse. Our pack last year stood out, both for 
quality of fruit and a high standard of packing, never before reached in the history 
of tihe companies' operations. Last season tJhe efforts of growers in putting forth 
such an endeavor to produce a high quality sultana is worthy of the highest commen- 
dation. Our pool pack for sultanas on the London market this season has received 
the highest prices paid, and, furthermore, we are receiving our full share of sales. 
Growers, despite the gloomy outlook, stuck >to their guns, and, generally speaking, 
achieved a splendid result. Despite the pessimistic utterances of some men, do not be 
disheartened, still strive after a quality sample, and we will carry on where others are 
going to the wall. Follow up your efforts of last season, and we will produce the 
goods in the best possible manner* We are keen on keeping up the good reputation 
made fw our pack last season. Despite the shed’s efforts at blending, and we had 
fine* of different types ranging into hundreds of boxes, the doubt exists whether we 
are working on right lines. What will happen if the blended fruit has to be kept a 
long time before it is soldi Just about every grower has his own ideas on dipping 
sultanas and with the innumerable formulas being used, wliat will be the result when 
the fruit has matured by months of storing in different temperatures I Will the blend 
retain the color as when it is packed! I am certain that it will not, for the different 
chemicals used at different strengths will alter the color of some of the berries; some 
will undoubtedly go darker, and when the fruit is opened up for sale, the line will not 
be true to the type marked on the outside of the box. This contention has been proved 
by different shed*, and it sterns necessary to standardise dipping methods, and for this 
reason the Mildura Conference was held. Uniform Dip . — In opening the discussion, Mr. 
Howie said that packers should approach the Conference with the view in mind that 
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the dried fruit industry was too big to develop piecemeal, and. it would not get any- 
where as an industry, if they did not get together and pool knowledge for the 

good of all. Mr; F. Arndt ( South Australian department of Agriculture), Mr. A. Lyon 
(Department of Science and Industry), and Mr. R. Voullaire (of Merbein) then gave 
interesting expert information on the use of the different dips. Mr. Cleary (Aurora) 
spoke with reference to the Harry Johnson dip, stating that so far as the 1929 pack 
was concerned 70 per cent, of the fruit so treated had turned out four and three crown 
quality. Messrs. R. Haynes, W. Pardy, A. Ingerson, P. Malloch, and several other 
delegates also spoke on their experience with the different dips. After much general 
discussion it was resolved that a committee be formed with a. view to bringing in 
recommendations to this, Conference. Committee appointed was Messrs. Seary (con- 
venor), Haynes, Palmer, Howells, Malloch, Lyon, and Arndt. Recommendations of the 
committee:* — 1. ”That in the light of past experience three standard dips are sufficient 
for the Australian industry and that more are undesirable. The variations in dips 
devised by individuals or small communities have resulted in a multiplicity of types 
without any compensating advantages; increased cost of production, and increased 
difficulties in marketing.” 2. * 4 That the three standards recommended by the Con- 
ference of packers in consultation with Messrs. Lyon and Arndt are: — (a) cold dip; 
(b) modified hot caustic dip; (c) mixed dip. That practical experience of the industry, 
confirmed by the research work, indicates that the cold dip and mixed dip give satis- 
factory results only when the condition of the fresh fruit is satisfactory and drying 
conditions favorable, therefore, in the interest of standardisation, it is strongly recom- 
mended that the modified hot caustic dip be recommended for general use. That this 
Conference request Mr. Lyon, after consultation with the Department of Agriculture in 
the States concerned, to prepare an advisory pamphlet descriptive of the preparation 
and use of these standard dips.” 


WAIKLR1E (Average annual rainfall, 9.61in. ). 

February Jdth. — Present: 17 members. 

11 AK VESTING of Sultanas. — Mr. II. Penman (District Horticultural Instructor), in an 
address on this subject, dealt with the factors which, apart from dipping, were primarily 
responsible for much of the low T -grade fruit. The time to begin picking was more or less 
governed by the amount of rack space In any case, picking should not begin until the 
grapes showed a Beaiime tes-t of l.H per cent. If they were picked sooner the loss in 
weight was too great. He had set a Beaume rinding of 1.1 per cent, as a starting-point r 
but this could be taken as a guide only, as the maximum Beaume obtainable showed 
considerable variation on different vineyards and in different seasons. During recent 
years the chief purpose of the grower had, or should have been, to produce quality 
fruit, and the difference in the values of the various grades was a big incentive to spur 
him on to that end. Of what value was correct cultivation, irrigation, fertilising, and 
dipping if one had not sufficient rack space to handle the crop In all the settlements; 
he found growers working right through the year using all the knowledge they possessed 
in order to produce a heavy crop of sultanas, and very often they achieved their pur- 
pose, but if there was not sufficient rack space to handle it, the labor and cost of 
producing it was very largely lost. Most of the one and two crown sultanas were 
traceable to either uncovered racks or a shortage of rack space. (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Thompson.) 

YOUNGHUSBAND. — Meeting held November f>th. Present: Mr. G. Mann (chair), 
seven meml>ers f and two visitors. Mr. Mann read an instructive paper, “Side Lines on 
the Farm.” (Secretary, Mr. H. Gowling.) 


M. F. HODGE, A.C./.V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

42 , GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

•Phone: Cent. Mil. Private: Stirling £67. Telegrams: Matthodge, Adelaida. 

SPECIALIZE IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOB ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE^ 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

ASHBOURNE. 

After having been in recess for some time, meetings were resumed on October 23rd. 
There was a good attendance of members and visitors, and addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. H. 0. Pritchard and H. J. Apps of the Department of Agriculture. 

Licks for Sheep. — Meeting held November 5th. Present: 12 members. Mr. ML 
Norwood addressed the meeting on “ Licks for Sheep, ” the former part consisting of 
the reading of an address by Mr. Marston, the chief of the Division of Animal 
Nutrition, delivered at Mount Gambier. This was supplemented by an original paper 
embodying Mr. Horwood’s experience. It was stated that for wool growing a lick 
containing cystine was necessary, as this substance was present in wool to the extent 
of 13 per cent. Legumes, such as clover, were deficient in cystine, and did not provide' 
an ideal wool-growing diet. Top dressing did not pay on land with less than 20in. 
rainfall, but some of the benefits of top dressing could be achieved by feeding phosphate 
in lick form at a very small cost. Iodine was present in sufficient quantities in prac- 
tically all Australian soils, therefore a lick containing iodine was not necessary. A 
lick Mr. Horwood used was mixed in the following proportions: — lOOlbs. rock phosphate;; 
lOOlbs. salt; fi per cent, molasses. One sheep would require 41bg. to albs, per annum, 
and the cost would be roughly 2 LI. per head. Members stated that they had found 
rock salt to be very much liked by sheep, but that was practically their whole experience 
as regards licks. It was surmised by some that a lick for wool production might 
not be the most suitable for fattening purposes, but the speaker, while agreeing with 
this, said that the lick he was using (above referred to) had improved the health of 
the sheep, and healthy sheep would grow more wool as well as fatten better. 

Banking and Finance. — Meeting held December 3rd. Present: 10 members and six 
visitors. Mr. F. Lavcock, Manager of the Strathalbyn Branch of the National Bank, 
in the course of an address on the above subject, said banking and finance were matters 
which it was necessary at these times to understand more fully than had been done in 
the past, and that individuals should take a more active part in determining the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the nation was the hope expressed. The functions of a bank 
were to trade in money as a merchant trades in goods. The margin between interest 
paid on deposit and interest accruing from loan represented the profits to the bank in 
the same way as a merchant received a margin on the purchase and sale of goods. The 
advantages of a bank were mainly: — (1) To provide a safe depository for funds; (2) to 
save time and trouble; (3) to facilitate the payment of debts; (4) to lend on overdraft: 
(5) to provide safe keeping for deeds and securities; (fi) for reference. Among the 
functions of a bank was the issue of notes for currency. This, however, in Australia 
was all done by the Commonwealth Bank. The issue of notes in lieu of coinage multi- 
plied the usefulness of currency. The coin reserve was about 331 per cent, of the note 
issue, and this proportion was looked upon as perfectly sound policy. As, however, all 
notes issued were not in circulation, the proportion of coinage was slightly greater than 
the above. The value of life assurance was emphasised, the speaker saying that in the 
institution with which he was connected it was necessary for employees to take out a 
policy to supplement the existent provident fund. That farmers, in common with other 
businesses, should take stock at least once annually was also expressed, as this enabled 
a more accurate survey of the operation of the business. In this connection, it was 
also stated that it is wise for a customer to acquaint his banker with the state of his 
business, as this established a feeling of confidence and facilitated business. In selecting 
a bank, care was necessary, although in Australia any one of the associated banks was 
quite safe. With regard to the all-too-mueh talked of repudiation, it was made apparent 
quite safe. 

Potato Cvlttre. — Meeting held January 28tli. Present: 10 members. In the course of 
an address on the above subject, Mr. C. Pitt said that his intention was to deal more 
particularly on the care and selection of seed. The potato was second to wheat as a 
staple food, and therefore commanded a great deal of attention. The prevalent idea 
that imported seed gave better results than local was because local seed, as a rule, 
was the culls after the marketable tubers had been disposed of. The speaker’s experi- 
ence in this matter was that, after a number of years years’ saving from his own crop,, 
the results were in no way depreciating; in fact, the reverse was the case. This, how- 
ever, was the outcome of selecting the seed as the crop was dug, when any good plant 
would be put aside and saved for seed. Another point stressed was the advisability of 
planting seed dug before the crop was quite mature. The results of various authoritative 
experiments proved conclusively that immature seed gave better returns than that dug 
when the haulms were dry. The opinion that cutting the seed up to 24 hours before 
planting did not adversely affect it, provided it was not exposed to the *sun, was 
expressed. An alternative to farmyard manure was the practice of ploughing in such 
green manure as peas, mustard, and rye. This enabled the soil to retain its original 
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■character and productiveness. Mr. V. Payne, in the following discussion stated that 
he found the stem end of the seed potato inferior to the other end. He favored a 
change of seed for early planting, at any rate with Snowflakes. He obtained the best 
results by importing seed each year. Mr. W. Carter stated that scab was prevalent 
before the advent of super. The opinions as to manuring were that super with potash 
in quantities not above lOcwts. to 15cwts. per acre of the mixture was preferable. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. H. Pitt.) 


March 4th. — Present: 14 members. 

Fodder Chops. — Mr. V. Payne read the following paper: — ‘‘Many farmers now recog- 
nise that they must keep the maximum amount of stock to enable them to obtain the 
greatest possible yields from their holdings. It is questionable whether this is being 
done, especially in our southern or heavy rainfall districts, owing to the fact that special 
crops for fodder are not being grown. Since the decline in prices for all our products 
of from HO to 50 per cent., a serious review of our primary production must take place, 
to enable us # to obtain a greater net return. There is food for thought in the fact that 
as a rule we find the winter half gone before the stock are able to get sufficient green 
feed. Fodder crops could be grown to fill this gap. These could be divided as follows: — 
First and best, lucerne; second, peas; third, oats; fourth, maize and others. The feeding 
value of lucerne is well known, but unfortunately the flea is a serious pest. The best 
time, generally speaking, for sowing in this district would probably be late August and 
September. If the seed bed is well prepared, a heavy sowing of seed, «ay, 201bs. to 
251bs. per acre, applied, and as soon as the plant was strong enough, to be cut, the 
effects of the flea would certainly be lessened. With irrigation four or five cuts could 
be obtained during the season after the bed had been established. Lucerne can be fed 
with a big profit to dairy cows, ewes and lambs, and breeding sows. If fed in con- 
junction with oaten chaff and bran, there is probably no more suitable ration for a 
dairy cow. It is usually recognised that 1 acre of lucerne, well irrigated and manured, 
will produce enough green feed during the summer months to keep from seven to ten 
-dairy cows, if fed in conjunction with the necessary dry feed. Peas fed dry are pro- 
bably one of the best fattening grains. Pigs have certainly not received the attention 
they should in this State. Usually they are regarded as a side line of a dairy farm. 

This, to an extent, is true. The skim milk is a great aid in fattening and rearing 

young pigs. Pigs are a paying proposition on almost any type of farm. 1 have, 

already quoted lucerne for breeding sows and little pigs, and to follow this up with a 

good paddock of peas would be a very reliable and profitable practice. The lamb 
breeder, also, is able to take advantage of the pea crop, selling the lambs at from 11s. 
to 13s., instead of at from bs. to 8s. for grass grown lambs. Ewes and wethers can 
also be fattened on peas profitably. The practice of sowing oats for early green feed, 
especially on the better lands, has probably no equal. To sow oats on land cropped by 
potatoes after the first autumn rains is unquestionably good. Best results cannot be 
expected from land freshly broken up, as so much more rain is required to render it 
fit for sowing. Two to 21bush. is the best amount to sow. Some farmers advocate 
drilling both ways, in order to obtain a better plant, and reduce subsequent damage 
by stock, principally sheep. The oat crop can be grazed off until August, and a good 
hay or grain crop obtained. This is in the nature of obtaining two crops at once, 
first the green fodder and then the grain. Oats are an excellent cover crop for sub- 
terranean clover. Maize is principally used by dairymen. Probably a greater amount 
of fodder per acre can be grown from this crop than from any, other. September and 
October are suitable months for sowing, and swampy land is preferable. The growth 
is prolific, as is also its soil-impoverishing tendencies. Maize may be used as ensilage 
or fed to cows with chaff and bran. Fed in conjunction with the natural grasses only, 
it is not a profitable crop. Barley is a splendid early feed, but has not the* staying 
powers of oats, nor has it the same value for hay. It is a really good fattening grain. 
Turnips and rape are also good fodder crops, being splendid for sheep and pig grazing, 
both being easily grown on good soils. On our good lands a good rotation of crops 
would be: — First year, natural grasses; second, peas; third, potatoes, turnips, or rape; 
fourth, green feed, oats, &c. Land worked in this way will not run out, but will produce 
good crops year after year, under favorable weather conditions. ’ ’ An extract from a 
publication on Sudan grass, to the effect that it was a rank feeder, was similar in com- 
position to Johnson and other similar grasses, was a laxative, was drought resistant, 
and under good conditions produced more hay than any other crop, completed Mr. 
Payne's paper. Mr. H. R. Meyer considered that lambs did better in paddocks where 
subterranean clover is not so plentiful, t.e., where rye and other grasses of that kind 
predominated. Messrs. Kirkham Brothers had proved that clover was a pronounced 
success on second-class land. It was readily agreed that lucerne was the “King of 
fodders." (Secretary, Mr. H, Pitt.) 
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BALHANNAH. 

November 7th. — Present: 38 members. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) gave an address, * 1 Manures. ' 
At the meeting held on December 5th, which waB attended by 14 members, the 
Secretary read a paper, “The Apple and its Cultivation. 9 ’ (Secretary, Mr. C. Orasby.) 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

November 10-th. — Present: 12 members. 

The Department of A<)ricuijTItre and the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus- 
tralia. — Mr. E. Skewes read the following paper: — The Bureau was established in 
South Australia in the year 1888, the first meeting being held on April 10th in that 
year. At t)ie close of the first year, the membership roll contained 53 names, and the 
number of Branches then in existence was five. Those figures have since increased very 
rapidly, and there are at present 8,337 members and 305 Branches, a truly remarkable 
record and an indication of the widespread nature of the Bureau. The number of new 
members enrolled for the last financial year was 010, and the number of new Branches 
established for that year 26, which shows that there is still room for expansion, and 
also that in spite of the hard times we are now experiencing, the Bureau is continuing 
to make very satisfactory progress. During the year 3912 it was decided to confer 
life membership on those members who render services to the Bureau .that are worthy of 
special recognition. There are at present over 280 such members. It is usual that this 
distinction should not be made until a member has been connected with the Bureau 
for a.t least 20 years. Membership of the Bureau contains a number of privileges and 
facilities for the obtaining of information of value to those engaged in primary pro- 
duction. The services of the Departmental officers are at all times available to members, 
and the District. Instructors are always glad to have the opportunity of looking over 
a member’s farm and offering such member any advice he may require during the time 
that the Instructor is in the district. By having the Instructor on .the holding, he is 
in a much better position to advise the farmer, as he can more readily ascertain the 
exact nature of the difficulty and the circumstances contributing thereto. A visit of 
this nature is most interesting, and that apart from any actual trouble that the farmer 
may wish to discuss, he will find a general talk on his farm with the Instructor very 
beneficial. Our Branch has had some very interesting addresses delivered at our meet- 
ings by the Department's Instructors. The Department is at all times ever ready to 
assist members in any way possible. A letter addressed to the Department will be 
attended to promptly and a complete answer given to the queries contained in same. 
The Department is also prepared to analyse, free of charge, samples of water and 
soil and ascertain the proportions » of chemicals, &c., contained in them. Although, as 
mentioned previously, the Bureau section is what interests us most, we must remember 
that the Department is in charge of a tremendous amount of work in the way of 
experiments and research work, and on which the value of the Bureau is really based. 
The Department has under its control two experimental farms — one in the South-East 
and Lower North, and experimental orchards at Blackwood and Berri. In a furthei 
endeavor to ascertain the individual requirements of various parts of the State, the 
Department has established demonstration and experimental plots in various centres on 
private farms in association with the local Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. These 
plots, whilst proving which grasses and cereals arc most suitable for the particular 
district in which they are located, are also used for superphosphate experiments, and 
are of considerable benefit to farmers in these districts where they are situated. 
Roseworthy College and the Waite Research institute are closely allied to the Depart 
muni. In Roseworthy College an opportunity is afforded to the students to gain an 
insight into the practical side of agriculture, and farmers' sons on leaving school have 
the chance of studying whichever branch of primary production it should be their 
intention of pursuing latei in life. A Winter School is conducted at the College each 
year for a short period, and an invitation is extended to anyone engaged in agricultural 
pursuits to attend, members of Agricultural Bureaux having preference. Besides the 
instruction section, the College does a lot of experimental work with the breeding of 
new wheats, the breeding of lambs suitable for export, and the State owes a good deal 
of its success in farming to the College. A number of competitions are conducted by 
the Department each year throughout the State, and they now comprise such competitions 
as fallow, crop, seed wheat, improved pasture, farm, and pruning. Valuable prizes are 
presented to the Department by manufacturers, vignerons, and others interested in the 
welfare of the competitions, and, although it is not many years since they were first 
started, they have become very popular and are well contested. Several field trials are 
conducted each year, at which farmers are given the. opportunity of comparing the 
various farm machinery at work under local conditions. The Department isvindebted 
to the machinery warehouses for the interest they take in these trials, as they are often 
involved in considerable expense in making available their machinery. A number of 
Branches of the Women's Bureau have been fotmed during recent years. The first one 
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was established at Riverton in 1917, and since then simdlar Branches have been formed 
at Saddle worth, Williamstown, Kalangadoo, Millicent, Pinnaroe, Wilkawatt, Kangarilla, 
Wasleys, Belalie, Gladstone, Auburn, Goode, Eurelia, Millicent, Nelshaby, Parrakie, 
Wirrilla, Parilla, Parilla Well, and Warcowie. These Branches are conducted on similar 
lines to those of the men, and have been found a very advantageous introduction. 
Another important section of the Department is the Library and that dealing with the 
issuing of literature and the Journal of Agriculture. The Library is available to mem- 
bers in search of some particular information, and with a view of bringing that portion 
into closer touch with the farmer, & number of Branches have started libraries of their 
own. A number of bulletins are available from the Department, and a list of them 
will be found on the back of any Journal of Agriculture. A member requiring infor- 
mation on a special subject would be well advised to obtain one dealing with the par- 
ticular matter in which he is interested. The Journal of Agriculture contains much 
useful information, and a half-hour can be spent very profitably in reading it through. 

The officers of the Department are in constant touch with similar organisations in 
the other States and in various parts of the world, and is regularly receiving valuable 
information from those sources. The Department of Agriculture in Victoria recently 
introduced the Better Farming Train system into its activities, and our State was par- 
ticularly fortunate in being granted the use of the train for a short period. A very 
large number of farmers availed themselves of the opportunity to visit th© train during 
its limited stay, and a great deal of interest was evinced by them in the various 
exhibits and lectures. The fact occurred to me how desirable it would* be if such a 
train could be made a permanent institution and a visit made to the whole of the 
agricultural areas of the Commonwealth. Unfortunately, on account of the variety of 
railway gauges with which our country is beset, that is practically impossible. Aus 
tralia is mainly dependent on her primary products, and it is unfortunate that only a 
small proportion of the population is engaged directly in rural pursuits — (the proportion 
in this State being about 10 per cent, of the total population. On account of this fact 
the primary producer is at a very serious disadvantage, since in all things, Government 
and otherwise, the majority rules. It seems to me that the man on the land is not 
always regarded in the kindly light that he is at such -times as we are now passing 
through, when people more than ever realise wpiat an important part he plays in the 
national welfare of our country. I trust that not only now, but also when good times 
come again, the primary producers will receive the utmost consideration and encourage- 
ment that they undoubtedly deserve and which it is their right to expect. It is through 
the Department of Agriculture that we must look for a helping hand, and it will be 
through the recommendations of -the Advisory Board of Agriculture tjiat our requests 
and requirements will receive the most respect. \ye do not only need the assistance 
necessary for increasing our returns, but also the means of remedying those influences 
that are operating against the primary producer, and are preventing the business of 
primary production being carried on profitably. The low prices ruling for our market- 
able produce would not affect us so adversely if it were within our power to regulate 
the costs of production accordingly. With the Advisory Board of .Agriculture and the 
Department of Agriculture there is a connection from the farmer to the Government in 
matters of legislation due to his membership of the Bureau. In this connection, the 
District Conferences of the Agricultural Bureaux and th e Annual Congress, which is 
held in Adelaide, are valuable as a means of passing resolutions for the improvement 
of legislation affecting the man on the land. One of the main objects of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau system is to forge a connection between the Department of Agriculture 
and the primary producers, whereby the latter can be informed of the results of the 
Department’s activities. Another advantage of the Bureau system is the social side. 
It is of considerable value in that respect, for by meeting each month, the residents of 
a district are brought together and given an opportunity to exchange ideas and discuss 
matters of local interest. Our Branch was started in 1922, and I feel sure has been 
of very great assistance to those connected with it. I sincerely trust that it will 
continue to progress and that the ensuing year will be a very successful one. 

Meeting held December 8th. Present: 13 members, two visitors. Mr. R. Tavener 
read a paper dealing with a trip to the Marriekville (New South Wales) Woollen Mills. 
Nine members were present at the meeting held on January 12th, which took the form 
of a Question Box. To poison boxthom, Mr. Shipway was advised to use a solution 
consisting of lib. of arsenic to lOgalls. of water. (Secretary, Mr. D. Gordon.) 

MACGILLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

November 4th. — Present: Seven members and two visitors. 

Pigs. — Mr. R, Wheaton read the following paper: — “Pig raising on the Island is a 
side liry> that should receive more attention than it has in the past. The food- can 
all be easily grown on the farms, and if carefully attended the pigs should show a 
good profit over a number of years. Tlie prices received for pigs — «as with any other 
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stock or produce-y-will vary, so that it is necessary to compare high and low prices- 
The successful pig breeder is the man who sticks to his job, and although he will 
experience timeB when profits are small, it is safe to assume that prices will rise again. 
While I have found the Mid-York to give good rosults, the question of breed is one 
of opinion, but if^ pigs for export are to be successfully raised, more consideration 
will have to be given to the breed that Huits the market where the bacon is sold. 
As the distance from the market has to be considered, it is most profitable to market 
pigs from the Island as prime baconers, weighing 1201bs. to 1401bs. dressed. It is not 
advisable for a beginner to start with too many pigs. One or two sows for a start,, 
and if they are good ones, the sows from them can be kept as breeders, but it will 
be found that, unless a lot of milk is available, four sows are enough for a farm. 
Having selected the sows and boar — which should always be a pure-bred one — they can 
be mated at about eight months old. A sow will rear two litters a year. Care should 
be taken that breeding is arranged so that they do not farrow in the hot months of 
summer or the cold wet of winter. The question of sties has to be considered, and 
while makeshifts can be used to start, the sooner one gets good sties with a good floor, 
so that they can be easily cleaned out every morn Lug, the sooner will a bigger profit 
be shown. There will be less losses at birth, the general health of the pigs will be 
better, and the stock easier to handle. About four sties are necessary for farrowing 
and topping up pigs for market. There should Vie two compartments — the inside, which 
is roofed and is used for a bed, should have a rail all round about 7in. from wall and 
floor to prevent the sows lying on the young pigs, and the outside portion for feeding. 
If built of stone or concrete, a concrete trough can be cheaply built in. Besides the 
sties it is necessary to have a few small paddocks of l acre to 1 acre with a shelter 
in each. These can be sown for greenfeod, or after they have been used for pigs 
for some time, will grow quite a lot of grass. Naturally, the pig is a grazing animal, 
and a good supply of greenfeed that can Ik* grazed is a good help for the boar and 
sows, and the young pigs after they are weaned and until they are shut up to fatten. 
There is no animal that turns its food into a saleable carcass so rapidly or efficiently 
as the pig, and while 4lbs. of barley to Igall. of skim milk makes an ideal ration r 
other foodstuffs can be made use of. It is for the individual farmer to use the material 
he* has or which lie considers he can most economically provide. I consider barley the 
cheapest food that can be grown, with oats and peas when they are available. The 
sows and boar can be kept in a small paddock most of the year, and besides grass 
and plenty of water — which should be available to pigs at all times — I consider sheaved 
barley the best other feed for them, with oats for a change. They eat some of the 
straw and always have bedding, hows should be brought in to the sty a week before 
farrowing and fed on swill — milk and soaked barley. Give the sow a bedding of straw, 
but. do not have a lot in the sty at farrowing time, and it should be short. A sow 
can rear eight pigs comfortably, but if more than nine she will need a little extra 
attention, with the best food should rear a good, even litter. At four or five weeks 
the young boars should be castrated and weaned when about seven weeks old. At 
four or five weeks the young pigs will start to eat, and can be given a little crushed 
l>a.rley and skim milk wihere the sow cannot get it. At weaning time turn the sow 
out and leave the little pigs in the sty for two or three weeks longer. They should 
Ik* well fed, but should not be given more than they will clean up. If any food is 
left remove it before putting in a fresh feed. Before turning out the sow, give her 
an oiling with waste oil. If it is put along the back if will soon run down over her 
body. This keeps the skin clean and free from scale and vermin. ^ The young pigs 
should also be oiled before they are put out in the small paddock from the sty. If 
there is green grass or other greenfeed available, the pigs will not need so much grain 
to keep them growing well. It is at this time that one can force the pigs or just 
keep them going so as to market when at the most opportune time. No doubt crushed 
grain is better, but pigs do well on soaked, and saves the expense of crushing. A 
certain amount of crushed corn is much better while the pigs are small. Where there 
is not enough milk, meat meal occasionally is necessary. Wallabies or kangaroos 
boiled, and, when cooked, added to the barley make a good feed. A little bone meal 
mixed in with the feed is a help. Charcoal and any' ashes available should be put 
in the pigs , yards. When the pigs are grown — fit to top up — they’ should.be brought 
into the sties. Do not put too many together in a pen — three or four is sufficient. 
If you have more than the pens will hold at once, pick out the biggest and get them 
off to market and then bring in the seconds. As soon as they are penned spray them 
with milk oil fluid to get them clean, and repeat this about twice — the last spraying 
a day or two before sending to market.. An orchard spray is a good thing for this. 
When fattening give as much feed as they will clean up. Brand the pigs with a 
letter by painting after first, cutting the hair where the letter will be. Always send 
pigs to market as a good even line, so that of, say, 12 jpigs, they will only need to be 
divided into two lots at the most for sale. Quality is the main factor to aim at. 
Always see that the pigs are in prime condition before marketing. There is room 
for a good deal of co-operation by two or more pig raisers who own three or four 
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sows. If they agree on the breed, one boar would do for both. They could also 
market together, so that a full load could be taken in, and also be a full load for a 
carrier at Port Adelaide. In conclusion j do not show a lad the pigs and the feed and 
expect, without any further attention, to find prime pigs ready for market in a few 
months time. Pigs deteriorate quicker than any other animal, and the owner needs to 
see them often, and if not doing well, remedy the fault. Healthy Btock bred and 
kept in clean, warm, healthy sties, and fed regularly will give regular and rapid 
increase in value, brought about as economically as possible. If this cannot be done, 
do not keep pigs. ” (Secretary, Mr. J. Wood.) 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall. 27.29in.). 

December 5th. — Present : Eight members and 27 visitors. 

Bush Fires. — The following are extracts of an address delivered by Mr. Geo. Warren, of 
Mount Crawford : — Everyone should have some appliance to combat fires. When a fire is put 
out, make certain it cannot break out again. It should be the duty and in the interest of every 
good citizen (not only landholders) to prevent fires. The public should be educated to the 
dangers of bush fires and to take precautions. In Mount Crawford district, steel fireplaces are 
erected on picnic grounds, where warnings are posted up. On Saturday afternoons, Sundays, 
and holidays voluntary patrols are engaged, who have power to enforce the Bush Fires Act. 
Bound -shouldered clear glass bottles can cause a fire, so should be destroyed. Helpers should 
be directed where to go. Make sure eveiything is out on the night of the fire. Mr. Davey then 
spoke to the meeting about knapsack spray pumps ; he urged everyone who possibly could 
to possess one, which would greatly minimise the risk of fires spreading. (Secretary, Mr. D. S. 
Smith.) 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.02in.). 

The monthly meeting was held on November 21st at Mr. A. M. Fuller’s property, 
at Inman Valley, and was attended by 19 members, together with members from 
Inman Valley and Rapid Bay Branches, Messrs. R. C. Scott and R. Hill, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and C. A. Goddard (Wool Instructor, School of Mines). 
The meeting took the form of an inspection of the experimental plots of Mr. Fuller’s 
property. 


February 21st. — Present: Ifi members. 

Dried Fruits. — In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. J. Foot emphasised 
the value of dried fruit in the home, both from an economical and a health standpoint. 
Nearly all farmers had fruit trees of some kind, and any outlay that was made so 
that the fruit could be dried would be well repaid. Only the best quality should be 
used and in the best condition. If possible, trays should never be made of iron or 
bags; the most convenient size was about 4ft. x 2ft. Apricots should be sulphured for 
10 to 12 hours, with about lib. of sulphur to about tiOlbs. of fruit. Plums in many 
cases made just as good dried fruits as prunes. Use a hot caustic dip for these fruits 
(lib. caustic soda to lOgalls. boiling water), and leave the fruit in for 8 to 10 seconds, 
with a little longer if the fruit is green. Best results will be obtained with prunes if 
drying is started in the shade in a position so that the wind can blow through them, 
and finished in the sun. Put in a box and sweat for a month after drying. Treat 
peaches and nectarines the same as apricots. The quicker these are dried the better. 
Pears make excellent dried fruits and should be heavily sulphured (21bs. sulphur to 
OOlbs. fruit for about 18 to 20 hours). They should be dried in the shade. Apples 
are not very successful to dry, and involve a good deal of trouble. Grapes make some 
of the finest dried fruit that can be obtained. They should be put in a caustic soda dip 
(lib. to lOgalls. of water) and dried in the sun. All fruits should be packed in a 
sweat box to finish off, so that all are equalised as regards moisture. As regards the 
fruit grub, if care is taken, the fruit not left lying about, and the boxes lined with 
grease-proof paper, no trouble should be experienced. After drying and sweating 
(apricots, pears, peaches, &c.) a dip of wattle gum prevents attacks of grubs. A 
glycerine and treacle dip can be used for all fruits. Mr. H. Parsons read a paper, 
4i Lessons from 1930.” (Secretary, Mr. A. Lowe, c/o Jacob & Russell, Pirie Street, 
Adelaide.) 


RAPID BAY. 

November 13th. — Present: 14 members. 

Making Farm Life Attractive. — M r. R. Hooper read the following paper: — “It is 
essential to adopt a definite system of farm management. It is a good policy to allow 
the hired farm hands (or the sous, as the case may be) some interest in the farm. Cows 
are a silie line on most farms, and if the man looking after the cows is given a per- 
centage of the cream cheque in addition to his wages, ho mil naturally endeavor to 
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obtain the best results. In the matter of the cows themselves, it pays a farmer to 
keep a good, well-bred herd. Purchase a good bull. Breeding your own stock becomes 
very interesting, and leads to taking a pride in the farm. If a farmer using horse 
teams cannot' afford to purchase a stallion he should try to secure the services of a 
good type of stallion for his brood mares. The Clydesdale or Suffolk Punch breeds 
are good types for farm work. Care of the horses in a point of most importance. A 
good stable with a straw roof, being cool in summer and warm Li winter, goes a long 
way towards keeping horses fit for work. Grooming is also an important factor in 
keeping horses fit. It takes time to give horses proper care and attention, but the 
only return they get for their work is their keep, so surely all fair-minded men, who 
are responsible for their care, should treat them well. In these times, when every item 
of expenditure calls for close scrutiny, it will pay farmers with horse teams to see 
that their hartiess sets receive the best care and preservative treatment to ensure that 
they last as long as possible. A point of first importance in harness treatment is 
systematic oiling and cleaning. Only animal or vegetable oils should be used. Neatsfoot 
oil, or half Neatsfoot and half tallow melted together and applied warm is suitable. 
Fish oil is also recommended. Jt is advisable to wipe sweat-marked harness thoroughly 
dry after a day’s work. All machinery and implements should be kept clean and as 
up-to-date as possible, so that the work is easily and well done. During seeding and 
harvesting season a reliable man should be allowed to carry out his ploughing or 
drilling, reaping, or whatever he may be doing, in his own way, as if the farm was 
his own. He will be more interested and take a greater pride in his work if allowed 
this freedom. ’ ’ 

A special meeting was held on November 26th. Mr. C. Goddard, of the School of 
Mines, delivered an address, “ Sheep Management and Handling the Clip.” (Secretary, 
Mr. L. Morris, Delame re.) 


RAPID BAY. 

February 12th. — Present: 11 members. 

Soil Fkktimty. — Mr. J. Muller read the following paper: — “The most common cause 
of infertility of soil is lack of humus, though there are quite a number of causes that 
have the effect of making soil infertile, such as lack of minerals that supply the plant 
food, or the soil may be in such a condition that plants cannot avail themselves of that 
food; or it may be too wet or too dry — each one of those causes would have the effect 
of plants not thriving. Yet the soil could only be classed as infertile. In most cases, 
the reason why soil is deficient in humus is that it has been depleted through constant 
cultivation, more especially where the wheat-fallow system has been adopted and no 
provision has been made to replenish the drain on the natural supply. If farmers would 
only study and adopt the laws of Nature, such a state of affairs would not be so marked 
as it is in some cases. Some soils also stand more abuse in tha/t direction than others, 
but there is no excuse for abuse, more especially when it touches one’s own pocket. 
The thing then is how to stop the depletion. There is no doubt that rotation of crops 
will go a long way towards solving that problem, because one kind of crop ‘invariably 
leaves the soil in a better condition for another kind of crop. Unfortunately, in most 
districts the farmer has not a great variety of crops to choose from — at least, not what 
would turn out a profitable propositon, and that is, after all, the main governing factor. 
On the other hand, some districts, especially those with a good rainfall, have quite a 
number to choose from. Where peas do well, there is no crop to compare with it for 
keeping up the fertility of the soil, but the same thing applies to all the legumes, though 
perhaps not to such a great degree; but they all leave the soil in a good mechanical 
condition, and if that can be followed by a crop such as rape or swedes, that could be 
fed down with sheep, there is no doubt it would tend to increase, instead of diminish, 
the amount of humus. The gardener is in a more enviable position in that respect 
than the farmer, in that he has a greater variety of crops to choose from, but a lesson 
can be learned from that source. The method adopted by mist gardeners is to fallow 
n crop that grows above the ground by one that grows under the ground, such as root 
crops after potatoes and potatoes after peas or beans, &c. Lack of plant food is also 
a governing factor in infertility, or perhaps plant food in an unbalanced form or 
quantities. Unless the soil is waterlogged, it generally contains most of the minerals 
that are required; the exceptions aie phosphates, nitrogen, potash, lime, and lately some 
soils have been found to be deficient in manganese. Every farmer knows that to grow 
crops phosphates are necessary, but there are quite a number that still ignore the other 
constituents which in some cases are ,iust as necessary as phosphates. How often do we 
see a crop that has the yellow-green appearance that denotes the lack of nitrogen, but 
as nitrogen in the commercial form is often too expensive to use, the growing of a 
legume, such as peas or clover, is often quite possible. Rape also is a crop that can 
be grown, in a number of instances and is highly recommended for fattening sheep, 
lambs, and pigs, the droppings of which, and the rotting of the roots, all help to increase 
the fertility of the soil. Rape is a member of the Br<ur/tica family, and thrives best where 
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nitrogen is more plentiful, so it is advisable to sow it after a crop of peas. It also 
has the advantage of cleaning the ground where peas have the tendency of making the 
ground dirty. Ploughing under green crops has a tendency to sour the soil, and requires 
sweetening afterwards, but it is very useful in replenishing the soil with humus. In 
the wetter districts of the State the soils are mostly more or less sour. This can be 
overcome by the application of a dressing of lime, but as lime is generally too expensive, 
fallowing or the growing of a leguminous crop is to be recommendod where large areas 
are to be culitivated, though the difficulty can be overcome by the application of lime 
where the area is only small. In most of the Hills gardens sourness is never encoun- 
tered, which is probably accounted for by the fact that most gardeners use large quan- 
tities of bone dust, which contains 40 per cent, water soluble phosphate, which is mostly 
lime. In our grass lands, maintaining soil fertility is a much simpler job, as we have 
the assistance of Nature more at our disposal than with our cultivated lands. All that 
is necessary is to top-dress the pastures with a manure or a mixture of manures suitable 
for the grasses or clovers, and in some cases to the soil and the climatic conditions. 
Conditions vary so much in different districts that it is advisable for every farmer to 
do a certain amount of experimenting, even if only in a small way. M (Secretary, Mr. 
L. Morris, Delamere.) 

SHOAL BAY. 

November 4th. — Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Mr. Turner reported having logged down scrub on the site for the proposed pasture 
experiments. A report of the Annual Congress was given at the meeting held on 
October 7th. A formal meeting was held on December 2nd. (Secretary, Mr. H. Bell, 
Wisanger.) 

BALHANNAH. — Mr. E. W. Mattner presided over an attendance of 19 members at 
the meeting held on February 27th. Mr. H. N. Wicks delivered an address, “The Home 
Flower Garden . ” The retiring Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Spoehr) was presented with 
an E.P. cake dish in recognition of his services to the Branch. (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Grasby.) 


Summary of Meetings, <Src. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

1 1 

! Subject. j 

i ! 

Secretary. 

Mt. Compass 

7/1/31 

25 

1 

1 

! i 

Addresses — “ Forest i 

Trees,” Mr. C. Durward ; i 
44 Forest Entomology,” i 
Campbell j 

Annual Field Day. j 

Address — “ Gardening,” ! 
Mr. M. Jacobs i 

J. Black 

Mt. Compass 

5/2/31 

■ 

1 23 

1 

1 

J. Black 

Ashbourne . 

18/2/31 

! 12 and 25 
visitors 

Address by Mr. H. 

Alderson, B.V.Sc. 

H. Pitt 

Nelshaby ... 

29/1/31 

3/1/31 ! 

9 

Paper — “ Retrospect and j 
Harvest of 1930,” Mr. 

C. Plenty 

A. Laurie 

Longwood . . 


9 

Homestead Meeting 

Paper — “ Pastures,” Mr. 

A. Blakely 

J. R. Coles 

Scott's 

Bottom 

3/1/31 ; 

i 

6 

E. Atkinson, Cherry 
Gardens 

Scott's 

Bottom 

31/1/31 

7 

Discussion 

E. Atkinson, Cherry 
Gardens 

Tweedvale . 

12/12/30 

— 

Debate — “ Pines v. Apple ; 
Trees ” ! 

B. Schapel 

Cherry 

Gardens 

7/2/31 

13 and 8 
visitors 

1 Homestead Meeting 

A. R. Stone 

Kangarilla . 

12/2/31 

31 and 
visitors 

Visit to F. H. Faulding's 
and S.A. Farmers* j 

Union j 

T. Colder 

Gumeracha . 

2/3/31 

11 

Paper — “ Grading Fruit j 

L. Wise 


for Export,” Mr. A. 
Cornish 
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Summary of Meetings, # 0 .— -continued. 


Branch. j 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

. 

Mt. Compass 

5/3/31 

43 i 

Addross — Mr. W. J. Spaf- 
ford 

Paper from Journal of 
Agriculture 

J. Black 

Blackheath . 

5/3/31 

• ! 

E. Paech, Rockleigh 

Lang home's 

4/3/31 

7 

Question Box 

P. Nurse 

Creek 


1 



Brinkley . . . 

4/3/31 

17 

1 Harvest Reports 

C. Pearson 

•Currency 

9/2/31 

12 

Discussion 

D. Jeff. Gordon 

Creek 

1 


! 


Currency 

Creek 

19/3/31 

13 

Address — “ Mixed Farm- 
ing,” Mr. R. Hill 

D. Jeff. Gordon 

Btrathalbyn . 

1 3/3/31 

1 i 

1 I 

Paper — “ Problems of the 
Farmer,” Mr. S. Pearce 

F. Allison 

Strathalby n . 

3/2/31 

i 18 

1 

Address — “ Merino 

Sheep,” Hon. W. G. J. 
Mills, M.L.C. 

F. Allison 

Millendilla . . 

6/2/31 

5 

Harvest Reports 

V. Wegener 

Millendilla . . 

6 3/31 

10 

Address by Mr. H. B. 
Barlow 

V. Wegener 

Milang 

11/2/31 

12 

Address — ■“ Parturition,” 
j Mr. F. Cleggett, and 

! paper, “ Care of Farm 

Tools,” Mr. R. Potts 

J. Bagley 

Shoal Bay . . 

10/3/31 

11 

Veterinary Medicine 

Chests 

H. Bell, Wisanger 

Shoal Bay . . 

31/3/31 

10 

1 Address — “ A Trip to the 
South-East,” Mr. G. 
Turner 

H. Bell, Wisanger 

Langhorne’s 

Creek 

1/4/31 

1 17 

| Address — “ Pig Breeding,” 

! Mr. A. Poole 

P. Nurse 

Ashbourne . 

27/3/31 

14 

i Address — ” Experimental 
Plots,” Mr. R. C. Scott 

H. Pitt 

Currency 

Creek 

9/4/31 

14 

Address — ” Home Pro- 
jects,” Mr. A. Edquist 

D. Gordon 

Currency 

Creek 

20/4 31 

i 

Addresses by Officers of 
the Royal Automobile 
j Association 

D. Gordon 

Mt. Barker . . 

5/4/31 

i 

l 

1 Address — “ The Pig In- 
dustry,” Mr. R. Hill 

P. Wise 

Langhome’s 

Creek 

20/4/31 

; 15 

Address — “ Stock 

Diseases,” Mr. A. H. 
Robin, B.V.Sc*. 

P. Nurse 

Kangarilla . 

6/3/31 

| 10 and 8 
visitors 

1 Address — ” Pig Breeding,” 
Mr. A. Russell 

T. Colder 

Scott's Bot- 
tom 

j 28/2/31 

9 

Paper — “ Honey,” Mr. 
Tffiorpe 

E. Atkinson, Cherry 
Gardens 

Blackwood . 

9/3/31 

13 

i Discussion 

R. Quinn 

Cherry Gar- 
dens 

7/3/31 

8 

j Visit to Blackwood Cool 

1 Stores 

A. Stone 

Mt. Pleasant 

| 6/3/31 

9 

| Discussion 

| D. Smith 

Longwood . . 

! 28/3/31 

7 

1 Homestead Meeting 

J. Coles 

Springton . . 

4/2/31 

15 

Harvest Reports 

E. Brokate 

Springton . . 

4/3/31 

1 8 j 

Question Box 

E. Brokate 

Springton . . 

1/4/31 

i 

10 j 

Paper — “ Tffie Blowfly 
Pest,” Mr. J. Shearer 

E. Brokate 

Balh&nnah . 

27/3/31 j 

i 

16 

Address — “ Tobacco,” Mr. 
S. B. Opie 

C. Grasby 

Kangarilla . 

10/4/31 i 

10 

Paper — ” Tobacco ” 

T. Golder 

Cherry Gar- 

4/4/31 j 

1 

12 

Homestead Meeting 

A. Stone 

dens 




Hartley .... 

28/1/31 j 

9 

Harvest Reports 

D. Harvey 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS TO BE OFFERED SHORTLY. 

Lands in the Hundreds of BENARA, COMAUM, GAMBIER, JESSIE, 
JOANNA, KONGORONG, LAKE GEORGE, MAYURRA, McDONNELL, 
MOUNT BENSON, NARACOORTE, RIVOLI BAY, STIRLING, SYMON, 
and WATERHOUSE. 

When offered full particulars will be published in the Government Gazette , 
and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official List 
of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July). The 
list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, &c., of the 
sections available, and the conditions under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of a 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and the 
successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to settlers 
has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by the State Bank 
Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the Chairman, Board of 
Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

„ R. S. Richabds, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 





AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following publications have been issued and are available for distribution at prices mentioned : — 
“ First Aid to the Horae,” by F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.VS, &c. ; price, 8s. ; posted, 8s. 2d. 
Journal of die Department of Agriculture, 5s. per annum in advance ; Is. per single copy to 
residents in South Australia. Other places, 10s. per annum ; single copies, 2s. each. 

The bulletins and leaflets may be obtained by sending aid. stamp for postage. 

All communications must be addressed— Ed., “ Journal of Agriculture,” Box 901 e, G.P.O., Adelaide. 
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Subject. Bulletin No, 

Records of Departmental Work, 1924-25 193 
Records of Departmental Work, 1925-26 
Records of Departmental Work, 1927-28 
Records of Departmental Work, 1928-29 
Records of Departmental Work, 1929-30 

Arndt, F. R.— Irrigation 227 

Baker, R. — Feeding for Production . . 189 

Beaumont, Chas. H. — 

Dehydration 185 

Potatoes 235 

Spraying • 197 

Birks, W. R. — 

Pig Feeding and Slaughtering Experiments 237 

Pig Feeding and Bacon Breeds 245 

Colebatoh, W. J., B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.— 

Barrenness in Livestock xlviii. 

Dietetic Value of Cereals and their 

Products 155 

Roseworthy Agricultural College — 

Harvest Report — 

1914-15 90 

1910-17 114 

1918- 19 123 

1919- 20 130 

1922- 23 171 

1923- 24 183 

1924- 25 192 

Cook, L. J. — 

Pasture Work and Management .... 242 

Fowler, R. — 

Codlin Moth Experiments 243 

Griffiths, R. L. — Fallowing and Culti- 
vation of Sandy Soils 236 

Laurie, D. F. — 

Terata (Monsters) 130 

Breeding Yard and House — 

Abnormal Fowls — 

Storing and Packing Eggs — 

Specification for Material and Erec- 
tion of Large Poultry House — 

Morrow, J. E. -Tattoo Mark in Livestock 
Perkins, Prof. Arthur J., Director of 
Agriculture — 

Ayers and Hanson, Possible Improve- 
ments in Farming Practices of 

Hundreds of 

Capital Invested in Farming 239 

Dairy Cattle, Suggested Rations for . xxr. 

Herd Testing Report, 1923-24 188 

Herd Testing Report, 1924-25 194 

Mount Gambier and District Herd- 
testing Association (1st Report). . . 173 

Nation-Wide Research, A Plea for. . 212 

Reclamation of Salt Patch, Berri. ... 174 

Rise and Progress of the Fruit- 
growing Areas of the Murray 168 

Roseworthy Agricultural College — 

Fifth Report, Permanent Experi- 
mental Field, 1905-14 89 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur J.— -continued — 

Rotation of Crops, 1916 100 

Top Dressing Poor S.-E. Pasture Land 224 

Tractor Farming 232 

World Position of Wheat 241 

Place, F. E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., M.R.A.S.E.— 
General Management of Draught Horses 132 
Horse, The, General Management, Ac. 138 

Quinn, D. G. — Downy Mildew 179 

Quinn, Geo., Horticultural Instructor, Ac. — 

Almond in South Australia 220 

Citrus Culture in S.A 233 

Codlin Moth, The xiv. 

Diseases of Fruit Trees and Vines . . . 234 

Cotton Trials at Berri Experimental 

Orchard 169 

Manuring Fruit Trees and Vines in 

Irrigated Areas 216 

Select List of Fruit Trees, Ac 91 

Savage, C. G. — Smyrna Fig Culture. . . 186 

Sp afford, W. J., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture — 

Concrete Fencing Posts 225 

Control of Drifting Sand 229 

Experimental Farm Harvest Reports — 
1917-18 124 

1919- 20 153 

1920- 21 157 

1921- 22 165 

1922- 23 175 

Farming Fallacies 244 

Fertilizers and Soil Amendments .... 182 

Improving the Farm Flock 231 

Lucerne 246 

Selection of Rams for Farm Flocks . . 222 

Subterranean Clover 240 

Wheat Crop, Diseases of 190 

W t icks, H. N. — Fruitgrowing— Some 

Factors which need Investigation. . 219 

General and Reprints — 

Agricultural Bureau Handbook ..... 230 

Amended Conditions for Governing 

Herd Testing Associations 199 

Berri Experimental Orchard, Second 

Report 147 

Fat. l>amb Production Investigation. 211 
Marketing Apples in the United 

Kingdom — 

Official Stud Cattle Testing 177 

River Murray Herd Testing Associa- 
tion — 

First Report, 1921 166 

Second Report, 1922 170 

Third Report, 1923 178 

Rosewortbv Harvest Report — 

1925- 6.'. 200 

1926- 7 206 

1927- 8 223 

W r eev il in Wheat and the Storage of 

Grain in Bags .* — 

^ 

BUREAU. — Particulars ol this Organization, of which 
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every farmer should be a member, can be had on application to the Department. 



CLOVER TROUBLES 

in PASTURES. 

* . • ' I 

Mr. R. Crowe, .Export Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Victoria, emphasises the bad effect 
of excess clover on the keeping qualities of milk, cream, 
and butter in an article on “ Butter Factory Manage- 
ment,” extracts of which are published in the Victorian 
Journal of Agriculture for August, 1930. For those 
dairymen and lamb raisers who encounter bloat and 
kidney disease in stock and “ clover taint ” in milk it is 
essential to obtain more grass in proportion to clovetei|| 
their pastures. Autumn is the best time to rectify 
trouble, and the following system should prove ' 
satisfactory : 

1 .—Autumn Harrowing and Reseeding with Wimmera 
rye grass in low rainfall areas and perennial rye 
and cocksfoot under moister conditions. 

2. — Application of Sulphate of Ammonia. I lewt. per 

# 

acre in April or May after soil has been well 
saturated by Autumn rains. 

3. -July Application of Sulphate of Ammonia I to 

llcwt. per acre. In addition to improving the 
grass-clover balance the use of sulphate of ammonia 
will provide valuable grass growth during the 
Winter and early Spring months. 

For further particulars apply — 

ADVISORY OFFICER, 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS Pty. Ltd., 

360, COLLINS STREET. MELBOURNE, C.l. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


BH8CEI.LANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences of Brandies of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows : — 

Far West Coast, at Ceduna, July 1st (Mr. E. H. Fear, Secretary). 

Upper North, at Willowie, July 15th (Mr. H. A. Crisp, Secretary), 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.30 a.m. in each case. Papers and questions 
for Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a 
fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

World Production. 

In a communication early this month the* .Secretary of the Department of Markets furnished 
os with the following particulars relating to the production of primary product#: — 


Article. World Production (Latest Australian Production. 

Figures Obtainable). 


Wool 

Wheat 

Flour . . . . 

Barley 

Beans and Peas 

Maize 

Oats 

3, 748,310, OOOlbs. 

3,687, 710, OOObush. 

Not available 

1,392, 086, OOObush. 

. . . Not available 

2,778, 654, OOObush. 

2, 915,115, OOObush. 

876,000,0001bs. (1030-31) 
213,265,650bush. (1930-31) 
1,130,760 tons (1929-30) 
7,588, 852bush. (1929-30) 
812,760bush. (1929-30) 
7,946, 320bush. (1029-30) 
14,424, 186buah. (1929-30) 

Dried Fruits — 


* 

Currants 

Sultanas 

Lexias 

Not available 

Not available 

Not available 

15,409 tons (1930-31) 
25,334 tons (1930-31) 
5,200 tons (1930-31) 

Canned Fruits — 



Apricots 

Peaohes 

Pears 

Pineapples 

Not available 

Not available 

Not available 

Not available 

J83,076do$. 30-oz. tins 
1, 367,59 ldoz. 30-oz. tins 
205,733doz. 30-oz tins 
140,000doz. 30-oz. tins 
(Summer pack) 


Wine 4, 100,000, OOOgalls. (1929) 15,900,00Qgalls. (1930) 


13,000, OOOgails. (1931 estimate) 

The Canning Industry and the English Market. 

Referring to the opening of a new canning factory at Worcester, England, the 
Minister for Markets, when quest ioned recently, stated that while Great Britain had made 
rapid strides in the last five years in the development of local canning of fruits and 
vegetables, it was not anticipated that such development would materially affect Aus- 
tralian exports of canned fruits, although Tasmania may be slightly affected in regard to 
berry fruits. Australia’s principal exports in capned fruits were peaches, pears, apricots, 
and, to a lesser degree, pineapples — fruits with which Great Britain was not able to 
compete. Great Britain’s activities were principally directed to the canning of plums, 
cherries, and berry fruits such as strawberries, raspberries, loganberries, gooseberries, 
and black currants, and in the vegetable line principally peas, but also beans, asparagus, 
carrots, and new potatoes. For these products the English climate was particularly 
favorable. The excellent flavor for which English fruits are renowned was a great 
asset. The development of the local canning industry has undoubtedly filled a great 
want in securing for home-grown products continuity of supplies throughout the year 
and the prevention of seasonal gluts. In the pea-canning section of the industry 
marker! success had been achieved, resulting in largely increased sowings. It has been 
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stated that the demand has been extraordinary, and that last year the pack was double 
that of 1929. Success had been achieved through the greater recognition, by the king- 
lish public, of the excellence of the home-grown product and its distinctive appeal to the 
palate, the attention paid to high class quality and perfecting processes, and the 
increased facilities for scientific canning on a commercial scale. One development has* 
been the use of the leading packers of the gold lacquered container, with the sales 
advantage of a pleasing bright gold interior reflecting the natural color of the contents. 
Another factor in the development of the industry has been the crusade carried out 
by the Empire Marketing Board and the Ministry of Agriculture, and the introduction 
of a national mark for English canned goods. Movements are, it is reported, now afoot 
to standardise sizes of containers, and all aspects of the industry are being tackled 
with thoroughness to ensure the retention of the Home market and open the way for 
extension, of trade to foreign countries. 

Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
foil owing publicati ons : — 

Report of the Proceedings of the Imperial Wool Research Conference, 1930. Price 
Is. net. 

Report of the Federal Dairy Investigation Committee, Part I. — Farm Production. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


| Reply supplied by Prop. A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.! 


Mixing Super with Guano. 

4 i Is it advisable to mix super and guano and sow them together at seeding time i ’ ’ 
(“W. A. S., M Lake Wangary.) Reply — The composition of guano is exceedingly varied, 
even in the same deposits, and therefore it is impossible to express an opinion on the 
value of the particular type of guano you propose using. In the circumstances, the 
practice I would recommend would be as follows: — 

Drill the guano in before seeding, even as early as February or March, if found 
convenient, and drill in the wheat with the superphosphate as usual. The main reason 
for this practice would be that young wheat plants require to come almost immediately 
under the stimulating influence of readily soluble phosphoric acid, which they find in 
superphosphate. The phosphate present in guano is not water soluble, and therefore 
would not be so readily available to the young wheat plants. Guano super is guano 
treated with sulphuric acid in the same way as phosphatic rock is treated in the manu- 
facture of superphosphate. 

Some guanos contain appreciable quantities of nitrogen, which in certain circumstances 
may prove of advantage to the crop, although heavy quantities of nitrogen generally 
lead to rank late ripening crops which are very mueh likely to be blighted off in 
unfavorable seasons. * 


f Replies by Mr. W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Feeding Off a Growing Crop. 

41 At what stage should sheep be first turned on the crop t" (Blackheath Agricultural 
Bureau). Reply — The general experience of the cereal-growing districts of South Aus- 
tralia is that crops should not be fed off by sheep unless they are making excessively 
luxuriant growth in the early stages. In those few districts in the State where the 
cereal crops grow so rankly that they lodge when only 6in. to 8in. in height, it is the 
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usual practice to feed the crop close to the ground, but in other cases ham is gener- 
ally done by allowing livestock on to the crop. If sheep are to be put on the crop it 
should be done us soon as the plants lodge, provided the soil is not too wet at that time* 
The crop being grazed should be fed off as rapidly as possible, and the sheep be 
removed as soon as the land is bared. A relatively large number of sheep should always 
be used, otherwise the animals pick out the weaker patches and shorter growth, and 
leave the over-rank places which would benefit from being fed off. Except in the case 
of excessive rankness of the young crop when benefit follows grazing off, the grain 
yield of practically all crops is reduced by feeding them down. In most of our wheat- 
growing districts on no account should stock be allowed on cereal crops after mid- July. 

Strawberry Clover on Swamp Land. 

* ‘ Would Strawberry Clover do well on a swamp near Mannum still vn its natural state, 
and how can the clover be established?" (“G. H. M., M Mannum.) Reply — The two 
essential requirements for strawberry clover to make full growth, are (1) plenty of 
organic matter in the soil, and (2) perpetual dampness or even wetness, to the extent 
of water a few inches in depth. If your swamp is similar to so many of the small 
swamps on that part of the River Murray, this clover should give very high returns 
of first-class fodder for dairy cows. The best way to establish the strawberry clover 
in wet, locations is by rooted sections or by sods. If you seed down a small area in a 
plot which can be watered, plants or sods can be put out in the swamp. If possible to 
walk on the swamp, rooted sections of old plants, or seedlings, can be transplanted, but 
if unsafe to walk on the mud, small sods from lin. to 2in. square can be cut from the 
seedbeds and be thrown into the mud. The seed can be sown any time in the year 
in seedbeds, but as many samples of seed are rather poor germinntors, all seed should 
be treated before sowing. If a sheet of rather fine sandpaper is tacked on to a board, 
the seed can be scarified by spreading it in a thin layer on a table or door and gently 
rubbing it with the sandpaper. Just enough pressure should be used to scratch the 
surface of the seeds without crushing them. Once the seeds have germinated, the plot 
shouid receive plenty of water, as this clover is a water-lover. 

* 

Oats for Hay and Greenfeed. 

4 4 What is the best variety of oats to sow for hay in a Hills district with about 3~>bns. 
of rainfall , best time to sow the crop , and what is the best variety for greenfeed ?** 
( <4 J. R.,” Longwood.) Reply — Of the oat varieties suitable for hay and usually obtain- 
able in this State, the order of preference for your district would be Bunrise, Algerian, 
and Lachlan. Sunrise requires the use of a little more seed than the other sorts, and 
the seeding- should consist of about 701b. to 801b. per acre; whereas for the other two 
kinds, about 001b; to 701b. should be sufficient. Oats require plenty of time to mature 
if the crop is to give full returns, so the seed should be sown early in autumn, when 
rains have been sufficiently heavy to bring about a germination of seed. In your 
district late April would be best seeding time, but good results should follow seeding 
during the month of May. Best results would probably be secured from Early Burt, 
Bathurst Early, or Laehlau. When seeding oats for greenfeed, plenty of seed should be 
used, say 801b. to 1001b. per acre. In your district a greater cut of winter greetnfeed 
would Ik* secured if a mixture of 401b. oats and 301b. rye was sown instead of oats alone. 

Lucerne Plea. 

4 4 The lucerne fled is doing a good deal of damage in this district . Is it likely that 
lime can be successfully used as an insecticide for this pest? ,f (“A. N. W., 1 * Woodside.) 
Reply — Lucerne flea is much more prevalent than is usual at this time of the year, 
and has done considerable damage to leguminous crops in many parts of the State; 
t till it* will be surprising if it affects spring growth of Subteranean Glover to any great 
extent. We know of no case where lime in any form has been used successfully to 
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control this pest, but on the favorable results secured by the use of lime-sulphur, we 
would suggest that you try this material. Lime-sulphur is sold by all suppliers of 
gardeners 9 requisites, and the commercial solution should be mixed with 50galls. of 
water and sprayed on the short pasture at the rate of from 70galls. to 90galls. per acre. 
The liquid is non-poisonous, and livestock can be returned to the fields a few hours 
after doing the spraying. If you intend to try lime it should be in the form of slaked 
lime when applied, a 8 most forms of agricultural lime will be ineffective as insecticides. 
It will probably take 3cwts. to 4ewts. of ordinary slaked lime to give the pasture a suf- 
ficient sprinkling to h&TO a chance of destroying the insects, and such a dressing would 
be beneficial to the soil. The slaked lime can be applied at any time during the day, and 
as soon as the slaking has been completed, without injury to the plants. Lime would 
benefit the soils of the Woodside district for general cropping purposes, but is not 
necessary for Subterranean Clover, this particular crop only requiring liberal applica- 
tions of phosphatic manures. If lime is to be applied to improve the soil, the 
application should be from lOcwts. to 1 ton of slaked lime per acre, broadcasted on the 
land after it has been ploughed and cultivated, and then be only harrowed into the 
surface soil. 

Reverse Glover. 

“Can the Department of Agriculture give any information concerning a clover known 
as Reverse Clover in Western Australia (“H. P. B ., ” Birdwood). Bieply — This clover 
is known in Western Australia as Drooping -flowered Olover ( Trifolium cernuum). A 
leaflet issued by the Western Australian Department of Agriculture says that Drooping- 
flowered Clover prefers moist or even wet soils, and will withstand inundation in the 
winter months, but in drier soils it is not as successful as Subterranean Olover. The 
clover is readily eaten by stock. Messrs. Goldsbrough, Mort & Co., Limited, Melbourne, 
advertise seed at 7s. 6d. per lb. 

Linseed Growing. 

Correspondents seeking information on the cultivation of linseed in South Australia 
have been advised by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) that 
although linseed has been tried at various times and in all of the* better agricultural 
districts of the State, it has never proved sufficiently profitable for farmers to continue 
with the crop. As a matter of fact, no linseed whatever has been grown here since 1920. 

Soils Suitable . — The crop requires very#fertile soil, and in all probability such soils 
as the chocolate-colored ones of the Adelaide Hills and the drained lands and volcanic 
soils of the South-Bast would grow the crop well if other conditions were favorable. 

Rainfall Required . — If the average annual rainfall is not somewhere about 30ins., 
irrigation will be required. 

Claes of Manure Suitable . — The manures required will depend on the rotation of crops 
being practised. Where the land is spelled from crops fairly frequently, 2cwts. of 
superphosphate per acre would be sufficient, but under fairly intense culture lcwt. 
sulphate of ammonia per acre should also be used. 

General Cultivation, fyc . — The cultivation of the land must be very thorough, and 
particularly so as regards tbe control of weeds. Clean land is of the utmost import- 
ance, and difficulty is experienced in this connection, because the crop should t>e sown 
fairly early to give it sufficient time to mature properly. In & general way it may be 
said that the crop is grown in a similar manner to the cereals, using from lbush. to 
l£bush. of seed v per acre. It has, however, a disadvantage not common to the eereal 
crops in that the boll-worm appears to be very partial to the seeds, and when present 
will ruin the crop. 

Can it be Gro?vv, Within One Mile of the Coast ?- -The coastal influence does not 
appear to retard the growth of the crop. 

Approximate Yield per Acre ? — Varies between very wide limits in this State, from 
very low yields to as high as 20bush. per acre. This liability to vary so much seems to 

one of the principal caused of the unpopularity of the fcrop. 
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Yearly Output for South Australia: — No linseed has been grown in South Australia 
since the year 1920. 

Yearly Importation from Overseas?— We import from India about 5,000,0001b. of 
linseed annually, about 18,000galls. of linseed oil, and about 80,0001bs. of linseed caie. 
Much of the oil extracted in South Australia is exported to Western Australia. 


HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. Geo. Qxjinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Black Apricots. 

“What Ut the cause of “ black ’’ apricots found on the trays after the fruit has been 
sulphured? 9 9 (Ramco Branch of the Agricultural Bureau.) Reply — As far as I am aware 
the subject of the appearance of i * black ’ ’ apricots on trays has never been closely 
investigated. It has been assumed that they are the product of fruits which, for some 
reason, have not developed to the normal stage of ripeness, though seemingly so when 
passing the preparatory stages of drying. It is well known that apricots in which 
the starch has not changed into sugar will not readily respond to the sulphuring process 
which fixes the color in normally ripened fruits. Again, apricots or other fruits in 
which over-ripeness induces a return to acidity may re-act in a similar manner. 

Lemon Tree — Shedding Fruits. 

* * Will the Department explain the came of and suggest treatment for a lemon tree, the 
fruit of which , after it reaches fair size, drops off?’’ (“H. D. 8.,” Bowhill.) Reply — 
The dropping of the young lemon fruits is probably due to an irregular supply of moisture 
about the roots of the tree. Lack of nutrition is also a possible cause, and exposure to 
cold winds also may contribute. 1 suggest watering the tree systematically, and giving 
an occasional dressing of sulphate of ammonia, dissolved in with the irrigation — using 
not more than lib. per annum for each year of age of the tree, assuming it has grown 
well. 

Planting Hardshell Almonds. 

“What are the best hardshelled almonds and what is the best method of planting f" 
(Springton Agricultural Bureau.) Reply — There are scarcely any named sorts (other 
than the true Jordan variety) of hardshell almonds grown here. The almond varieties 
have apparently been crossed so much that there is no certainty whatever that the 
progeny from sweet-kernelled nuts will produce almonds with sweet or bitter kernels or 
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hard, soft, or paper soft shells. Any kind of hardshelled almond would do for planting* 1 : 
The best plan when planting in situ is to prepare holes — 20ft. apart on the square system 
— by breaking the land to a depth of, say, 18in. at least and planting three nuts, say, 
6iu. apart in triangular order about a stake. Put them 2in. under the surface i ft early 
winter, if possible, whilst the soil is still warm. If several trees grow, the surplus plants 
may be transplanted at the second winter to fill any gapR. 

Citrus Growing in Southern Districts. 

Mr. C. H. Beaumont (District Horticultural Instructor) has informed a correspondent 
that citrus trees are grown in the Southern District mainly in two localities — Langhorne ’a 
Creek and Inman Valley (with Hindmarsh River) — the first with light rainfall (15in.) 
and irrigated, the other with heavier rainfall (2i6in.) and not irrigated (with one 
exception). In the irrigated section the soil is most varied, being from sand to heavy 
black loam, and formed by the overflow of the Bremer River; the water supply for the 
trees depends on the overflow of this river, so that it is irregular. Trees generally do 
well, even though they have many set backs, especially through lack of water when 
most needed. In the nonirrigated area the soil also varies, being made up by the 
overflow of the Inman and the Hindmarsh, but is mostly from good sandy to heavy 
black loam. The irrigated section has no very serious diseases, black scale being the 
worst insect pest and collar rot and brown rot the worst fungus pests. Red scale has 
started in one or two plantations in the Inman district, otherwise pests are the same 
as at Langhorne’s Creek. Insect pests are controlled mainly by white oil sprays 05 by 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas, generated by wet or dry methods; fungus pests 
are controlled by pruning and by the use of Bordeaux mixture. The groves are usually 
ploughed in September or October and are kept clean through the summer by cultivation, 
but in winter, either a cover crop of peas is grown or weeds allowed to grow, to be 
finally ploughed in as green manure. Trees are fertilised with sulphate of ammonia, 
21bs. to 41bs. per tree at time of ploughing, but if peas are used then Scwts. of 45 per 
cent, super per acre are sown with them. Any pruning is carried out about May and 
June, and consists mainly of removing excess twigs and dead wood, and keeping limbs 
up from the ground, the idea being to have the tree fairly open and of good shape. 
Picking of fruit commences in the irrigated section about July- August and finishes about 
November, and in the nonirrigated area starts about October and ends in December - 
January. The fruit generally is sweet and juicy and of good size, but at times is 
thick skinned; it is sized and packed bj’ the owner growers for the local and city markets. 
The orange mainly grown is the Washington Navel, though there ore a number of seeded 
varieties still grown, and Valencia Late ia on trial. Lemons are not grown extensively, 
and the Lisbon is the most favored. Hailstorms are a trouble, and at times the skin 
of the fruit is severely damaged, but on the whole climatic conditions are good, and 
are suitable for the production of good fruit. Holdings vary from 50 to 10,000 trees, 
and the trees bear well. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


f Replies supplied bv Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


“A. JS. D KWcerran, report* two horses lame in front kgs. Swollen above hoof 
and discharging matter. A split has appeared across the front of the hoof. Reply-^- 
The following treatment is advised:— Search out sole carefully below where the breaking* 
out first took pla&e. The condition points to a puncture in that part. If present, open 
up, foment daily, dress with pure lysol and keep clean. In any case foment foot for 
two or three days, then open out the fissure or crack and dress with strong tincture of 
iodine. Subsequently cover with the following dressing: — Lard, 1 part; turpentine o£l r 
1 part; beeswax, i part. Further, rub the following blister into coronet above craek 
every third day or so: — Cantharides blister (1 in 24 of lard), to be obtained frbtti 
chemist. 
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“L. T. M ., ' ' Delamere , report* heifer on first, calf going dry over night Milk thick 
and discolored . Slight falling off in condition. Reply — The heifer probably has a 
subacute mammitis (inflammation of the udder). Give a drench of lib. of Epsom salts, 
and subsequently give 1 teaspoonfuJ of powdered nux vomica (mixed with treacle and 
smeared on the tongue) night and morning for 10 days. Three times daily massage the 
udder for 10 to 15 minutes with warm camphorated oil, and if one quarter is weaker 
than the others, strip it out five to six timeg during the day. „ 

**J1, W. C. 9 " Stansbury, asks if syringing a cow with Conchy's would )uive the effect 
of not being able to again get her in calf. Reply — No, provided it was not done within 
a day or two before the service. The cow has probably a chronic metritis. 

4 4 Mrs . M. A. C .," Parrakie . reports cow with eruption on udder . Teats and udder 
are blistering and of a dark-purple color. Reply — After each milking bathe the skin 
of udder and teats with warm water to which has been added a little Ivsol. Dry gently 
after this bathing, and then smear over lightly with some 5 per cent, carbolised vaseline 
or zinc ointment. If healing is tardy, a few drops of Friar Balsam may be incorporated 
into the ointment used. It would also be advisable at the commencement of treatment 
to give the cow a purgative dose of medicine — e.g. f Epsom salts, lib.; molasses, lib. to 
11b.; ground ginger, 2ozs. ; warm water, 1 quart. Mix these all together and give as a 
drench. 

“A. //. C.," Meriboh, reports young sows, after having had a litter , lose use of 
hindquarters. Reply — The condition in your sows is a post-part uni paralysis. Young 
sows used for breeding purposes should not be too fat, and should have plenty of exercise. 
Green feed, and especially lucerne, during the summer should be supplied to them when 
possible. When the voting sows have farrowed, give linseed meal (10 per cent, of the 
ration) where skim milk is not available. In the case of voung sows, the litter may 
be too large for the sow. Further, have the following mineral mixture made up: — 
Wood ashes, 1 part; coarse salt, I part; sterilised sweet ground bonotneal, 2 parts. 
Give 4 tablespoon fills of this mixture in the feed daily to a sow with litter. A sow 
and litter should have plentv of exercise, drv quarters, and as much change of feed as 
possible. Wheat should not be boiled. It is preferable to soak it. 

'‘Mrs. M. A. C\, ’ ’ Parrakie , reports young pig stiff in front legs and walks on its 
knees. Reply — The pig is apparently suffering from a condition very much similar to 
rickets. It is doubtful if any treatment will produce very satisfactory results, but 
the following may be tried: — If possible, provide a liberal allowance of skim milk in 
the diet or else give about 5 per cent, linseed meal in the ration. Give 1 to 2 table- 
spoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda (baking soda) in the trough feed daily, and loz. 
Epsom salts once weekly; 2 teaspoonfuls of cod liver oil should also be given daily. 
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POULTRY INQUIRIES. 

[Reply supplied by Mr. C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert] 

Poultry for the Redhill District. 

' * What is the best breed of fowl for this district?” (Redhill Agricultural Bureau.) 
Reply — The answer to this question depends on two circumstances — (1) Whether the 
fowl is required solely as an egg producer; or (2) whether a bird is required that 
will lay a fair number of eggs, and at the same time provide a good table bird. If 
the birds are required for egg production only, then the outstanding breed is the 
White Leghorn. The Australian White Leghorn, and South Australian in particular, 
is outstanding as an egg producer. In flocks of 200 birds or over, they are easily two 
to three dozen eggs a year ahead of any other breed. The fertility is better, the 
hatching is better, and they are more easily handled, and they will stand hot tempera- 
tures better than any other bird. If a dual purpose is required, then one of the 
heavier breeds is necessary and I recommend either the Black Orpington, Rhode Island 
Red, or Light Sussex. The Black Orpington has been specialised to a* larger extent 
during recent years as an egg producer than any of the heavier breeds. However, there- 
are also several good laying strains of Rhode Island Reds and Light Suasx. In any 
ease, whatever breed is selected, special care should be exercised to see that the par- 
ticular strain selected is a producer of 2oz. eggs or over, as with the industry it is of 
the utmost importance that as large a percentage of 2oz. eggs and over as possible be* 
produced, in order that a profitable export trade be built up. 


DAIRYING INQUIRIES. 


[Reply supplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor.] 

Pigs for Eyre Peninsula. 

* * Can the Dairy Branch of the Department give information concerning the advisability 
of making a cross of the Large White and Middle White pigs, and some idea as to the 
best weights at which to sell the pigs?” (“C. B.” Yantanaby.) Reply — The dead weight 
for a bacon pig on the local markets is about 120-1301bs., dressed weight, or about 
170-1801bs. live weight. The ideal pig of this weight should not be too fat, but evenly 
covered with about lin. of fat along the back. If the pig is too plump, although of the 
right weight, it would be termed over-fat. On the other hand, a pig might be too old, 
have grown in frame and bone, and although about the correct live weight, might be 
too lean or unfinished. I would suggest marketing pigs at never more than 1301bs. 
dressed weight, and the nearer to 1201bs. f if well finished off, the better. With regard to 
your suggestion to go in for Large White x Middle White, I would suggest a little 
more consideration. This cross is accepted at the present time as the ideal export pig r 
but with your hot dimate and distance from the port of shipment (Port Adelaide) T 
it is questionable whether it would be quite sound at the present moment. I would 
suggest that you concentrate more on the local market, either Adelaide or Port Lincoln, 
at present, and with this object in view would suggest a pure Berkshire boar and 
Tamworth sows, or, if Tamworth sows are hard to procure, use a Berkshire boar on 
Berkshire x Tamworth sows. This cross is very acceptable for the local bacon trade, 
and the Tamworth sows are good mothers and have large litters. I think this sugges- 
tion is worth considering for the present, for even if a sound export market is opened, 
it would take you very little time to change over to the White pigs. Your remark about 
not being able to follow the local pig market suggests that the pig breeder’s maxim i« 
correct — “If you are going to breed pigs, keep on breeding, sell when in the right 
condition, and do not try and pick the market. ’ ’ If you have a regular supply you will 
catch the “ups” as well as the “downs” of the market. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SA. BUTTER AND 
CHEESE FACTORY MANAGERS’ AND SECRETARIES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


OPENING ADDRESS OP THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (HON. 8. R. 

WHITFORD, M.L.C.). 


It- is with pleasure that 1 meet you again oil the occasion of your Annual Conference 
and I take this opportunity, Mr. President’, to congratulate you on your election 
as second President of the association. I feel that the association is fortunate in 
having at the helm in its opening years a man whose tact and high technical and 
business attainments are well calculated to steer it along the course of success. 

I want, too, to congratulate you all upon the common sense that has led to the 
formation of this association; although I must add that, in these bustling times, it 
appears, if anything, to have been a shade overdue. Incidentally, of course, you are 
trade rivals, and as such engaged in trade warfare, not indeed on your own behalf, 
but on behalf of those whose special interests you happen to represent; but, on the 
other hand — and this, I take it, is your more important function — it is your business 
and privilege to convert into merchantable articles the primary produce that comes to 
you from our fields. In the latter connection, independently of any trade rivalry, you 
owe it to your clients, to your reputations, and to the State, to see that as far as in 
you lies, articles only of the highest quality that the raw material admits of should 
be allowed to leave your factories. And towards this end your mutual deliberations, 
coupled with such advice as the officers of the Department of Agriculture are always 
anxious to give, should eventually lead. The State has a very special interest in this 
aspect of the question; second and third rate articles, although regrettable, may some- 
time pass muster at home; but, as you are no doubt aware, our economic existence 
as a community is wholly dependent upon our ability to export commodities abroad 
at a profit; unfortunately, the number of these commodities is extremely limited; 

butter can, however, be reckoned among them, and probably cheese, too. And I need 
not remind you in this connection, that on the markets of the world * 4 good enough” 
will not lead us anywhere; and that those responsible for the output of inferior 
articles not only injure themselves and their clients, but in addition hinder first class 
articles from realising their full value on the markets of the world, and do untold 
injury to the State, that stands in need of every penny that can be wrung out of 
overseas markets. 

I know that I have laid myself open to the obvious retort that our overseas exports 
of butter and cheese are infinitesimal, and that over portion of each year we are 
actually obliged to import from neighboring States the butter we require for home 

consumption. I regretfully admit that such is undoubtedly the case — at present; but 

need it necessarily continue to be so indefinitely? Do not our interests as a State 
require that the dairying industry should expand and that dairy exports should 

ultimately throw into the shade the requirements of home consumption ? And do not 
our local economic, climatic, and soil conditions permit of it, and in present circum- 
stances even demand it? It is true that it has become customary to depreciate the 
value of South Australia’s natural dairying conditions relatively to those of more 
generously endowed States, such as New South Wales and Victoria; we are said to 
lack that special type of permanent natural pasture that is so typical of normal dairy 
development. But what Nature has denied, art can frequently make good; the improve- 
ment of pastures by top-dressing and the introduction of suitable pasture plants has 
done much within recent years towards overcoming our natural disabilities; and it is 
safe to say to-day that every district with a yearly rainfall of not less than 20h». is 
a potential dairy district. Under this description would come our Northern and 
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Southern Hills Districts, the whole of the South-East, the Souther® District, parts of 
the Lower North and of York© Peninsula, Southern Eyre Peninsula, and Kangaroo 
Island; whilst on the reclaimed Murray swamps we have probably the most productive 
dairy district in the whole of the Commonwealth. 

But, in addition to this, dairying can be practised to advantage even under conditions 
that are well below the ideal. Of this we had striking examples in the dry nineties 
when our northern farmers, after the failure of their crops, were actually kept on the 
land by their cows; later on more favorable seasons and high-priced wool made them 
forget their benefactors and discard cows for Jess exacting sheep; but to-day there is 
many a one who ardently wishes his cows were back at the pail again. And the 
dilemma of the northern farmer is being repeated on practically every wheat farm of 
the State; the decline in the price of wheat has been so pronounced that all are crying 
out for cows to provide their owners with ready cash to meet current expenses. There 
appears to me to be no reason why every farmer in the State should not, in the course 
of time, average six to 12 milch cows; and when this has been brought about, ami, 
suitable areas in the better rainfall districts have been split up into useful size dairy 
farms, our exports of dairy products should, under good management, exceed in quantity 
and value those of corresponding products consumed at home, much to the advantage 
of the financial standing of the State. 

Such, then, is the goal that we should keep constantly before us; and our present 
necessities are so great that we should strive to reach it at the earliest possible moment. 
From the latter point of view, however, recent dairy statistics make most depressing 
reading. In 1923-24 we had J 99,000 milch cows; in the same season we made about 
7,700 tons of butter and 1,650 tons of cheese, whilst the estimated value of total 
dairy production in South Australia was approximately two and a half million sterling. 
Six seasons later, in 1929-30, our milch cows had fallen to 104,000, a decline of over 
38 per cent.; our butter production to 4,800 tons, a decline of over 37 per cent.; our 
cheese production to 1,580 tons, a : decline of dose on 4 per cent.; and the value of 
total dairy production to less than two million sterling, a decline of close on 22 per cent. 
It is very clear, therefore, that there is very much leeway to make up before we can 
hope to benefit much from the advantages which dairying can confer upon both 
individuals and the State. Nor can we hope to come within reach of them in reasonable 
time ? unless we can enlist the services of all men of good will, able to assist in however 
modest degree; and this is the chief reason why I am bringing the matter before 
you to-day. 

For the most part you are stationed in country centres; your avocations bring yon 
in daily contact with farmers and producers generally; your ability to give advice 
on a variety of technical questions tends to invest you with special influence in your 
respective districts. Is it too much to ask of you, as citizens of the State, to use* 
that influence not only in the interests of the factories with which you may be con* 
nected, but also in assisting in the development and expansion of the dairying industry 
of the State 1 

I am not an expert on the subject, and have no intention of dictating what should 
be your course of action, and my suggestions on the matter must be taken for what 
they are w r orth. 

I suggest that you should never weary of preaching the gospel of dairying to all 
likely to benefit therefrom; to the average fanner the advantages in these times of the 
fortnightly dairy cheque should be emphasised; to the regular dairyman the advantages 
of heavy milkers, of generous feeding, kindly treatment, high class bulls; and to all 
alike the absolute pssentialness of the strictest cleanliness in all dairy woik. I suggest 
that you plead for the heifer calf and stress the folly and lack of public spirit ot 
disposing of it as a vealer, however tempting current prices might be. And in cases 
of special difficulties do not hesitate to call to your assistance officers of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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May I suggest, too, that every one of you should be au active member of a local 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. In the latter capacity you should endeavor to 
overcome the unfortunate aversion of some farmers to the Dairy Industry Act; you 
should try and convince them 1 that the sole object of the Act is to raise the standard 
of our dairy products to the possible maximum; that high quality of dairy products 
means improved average prices, reflected eventually in higher prices for milk and cream* 

This is the merest sketch of what 1 imagine you can do for the public good ; and I 
feel sura that I shall not have appealed to you in vain. 

There is one other question upon which I would like to dwell very briefly; a question 
which, I understand, is giving grave concern to all those interested in the dairy industry 

I .refer to the threat of margarine to the industry. I think that I have made clear 
my opinion as to the great importance of the dairy industry to this State, and par- 
ticularly in relation to the present financial crisis. I know, too,„ that at current prices 
for dairy products many dairymen find it difficult to make both ends meet; in the 
circumstances, with all those interested, 1 view ■with grave concern the appearance 
on our markets of an artificial product sold in open competition with butteT. How- 
ever much we may try to gloss over the fact, with statements to the effect that 
margarine cannot possibly displace first-grade butter on the home market, the fact 
remains that its presence on the market can have but one ultimate effect, and that is 
a general all round decline in butter prices, which will be calamitous to producers 
throughout the Commonwealth. I am informed that at the present time margarine 
is selling in Victoria at the raite of 30 tons a week, representing an output of approxi- 
mately 1,600 tons per annum, with practically unlimited possibilities of expansion. The 
dairy interests of the other States are even greater than our own, and, personally, I 
am of the opinion that it would be a statesmanlike action to prohibit the manufacture 
of margarine within the Commonwealth and its importation from abroad. It is jirobable, 
however, that the beef interests of the Eastern States are too powerful to ]>erinit 
of any such action. I propose, therefore, in the interests of our own dairy industry, 
giving close consideration to a resolution passed at the 1927 Conference of Ministers 
of Agriculture to the effect that the use of milk products in the manufacture uf 
margarine should be prohibited by law. It would appear that margarine cannot 
masquerade as butter, except with the assistance of skim milk, butter, &©., and it 
seems anomalous that an industry of so much importance to the State should be com- 
pelled to supply the weapons by means of which it will gradually be bled to death. 

In conclusion let me express the hope that your deliberations will prove successful 
and help to improve general conditions in the dairy industry. 


l?OS£IVOItT#fy AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE . 

PI GS FOR SA LE 

Pure Berkshires and a few Pure Tamworths. 

Also Crossbred Sows suitable for breeding Baconers. 
PRICES— FROM TWO GUINEAS. 

Full particulars from The Principal. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF FAT LAMBS. 

[By B. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 


At the present time the overseas market demands a small lamb dressing in the vicinity 
of 321bs. to 361bs., and for a carcass of this type is prepared to pay a higher value 
per pound, even if the quality is not as good as that of heavier weights. In order 
to take our place in the export trade, we must endeavor to produce a light-weight 
lamb with short, well rounded body, full loin, well covered withers, legs filled both inside 
and outside, and with the fat well distributed throughout the body. 

As a rule, the breeder of fat lambe in South Australia is working under vastly 
different climatic conditions to those obtaining in the great meat exporting countries 
of the world, and must, therefore, adjust his plans to meet these special conditions. 
Our aim must naturally be to produce the most profitable type of lamb according to 
the climate, the system of farming in vogue, and the class of parents available. Lamb 
breeding cannot be commenced until the holdings have been prepared for stocking. On 
many farms this provision has been made, and where farmers are not already producers 
of fat lambs, the acquiring of a flock and commencement of operations is strongly 
urged. It is a system of sheep management well suited to our agricultural holdings, 
inasmuch as the flock is reduced to a minimum at the time of the year when pasture 
is scarce, and at its maximum when grass is abundant. It fits in well with the 
operations of a wheatgrowing farm, and is a source of revenue which should be adopted 
by every farmer as soon as conditions permit. 

CHOICE OF EWE. 

As a mother for fat lambs, the crossbred ewe presents advantages over the Merino, 
and, as our export trade becomes established, so will the Merino be steadily replaced 
by ewes* of this class. However, at the present time it is impossible to purchase any 
number of half-bred longwool ewes, whereas the Merino can generally be secured in an 
even line of any size and at any time of the year. It is a breed admirably suited to 
the climatic conditions of most districts, is easy to fence, and cuts a more valuable 
fleece than any other breed of sheep. For these reasons the farmer's lamb breeding 
flock must, for the present, consist usually of large-framed, plain-bodied Merino ewes. 
Independently of their availability, the half-bred longwool Merino ewe is the best 
mother of fat lambs, and in our higher rainfall areas is preferable to the Merino, and 
in the southern and south-eastern districts may be recommended to farmers. She offers 
the advantage of a higher lambing percentage, better-shaped and earlier-maturing 
progeny, and is able to withstand wetter and colder conditions better than the Merino. 
Either the Border Leicester, Romney Marsh, English Leicester, or Lincoln-Merino ewes 
may be utilised. BosewoTthy College experiments indicate that, under the climatic con- 
ditions of that district, the Border Leicester-Merino is to be preferred, but in New 
Zealand the Romney Marsh -Merino mother is favored. If available in sufficient numbers 
and of uniform type, the Corriedale would prove a satisfactory mother for a lamb- 
raising flock. However, generally speaking, we have little option regarding the choice 
of a mother, since the half-bred longwools or Corriedaleg are extremely difficult to 
obtain. The Merino ewe must remain the farmers' sheep for the majority of otir 
agricultural holdings, whilst in our higher rainfall areas the half-bred longwool should 
be secured when available. 





Half-fcred long-woo ewe* which oaa fee regarded as the ideal mothers for export lamfee^ 
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CHOICE OP SIRE. 

The influence of a ram is to stamp special qualities on the progeny, and thus provide 
the type of lamb required for maximum returns. It is evident that the Merino is not 
suitable. Of the Longwool breeds, all are more or less defective, with the English 

Leicester the best of those available. This breed gives a fairly shapely lamb, and if 

the average climatic conditions of the district are such that there is a possibility of 
having to carry over a percentage of lambs until the following year, the value of the 

fleece or pelt is an important consideration, favoring the use of the English Leicester 

under such circumstances. 

Regarding the Short-wool breeds, the Dorset Horn is a sire which imparts early 
maturity to his progeny. Lambs by this ram are well suited to the. local market, and, 
owing to their rapid development, frequently command high prices early in the season 



SonthSown Sam. 

when sucker lambs are scarce. However, for export purposes, they arc not so satis- 
factory, as they tend to become too heavy before priming. In consequence, a* large per- 
centage does not answer the requirements for a light weight lamb, and, therefore, realise 
lower poundage values. 

Of the Down breeds, the Southdown stands alone as a sire of lambs of the idea 1 
type for the export trade. London buyers demand a relatively small, but well furnished, 
lamb, and the Southdown supplies these requirements better than any other breed. 

The Shropshire ram yields a good class lamb, but there is always a percentage of a 
courser type. On account of this irregularity, it is not equal to the Southdown for 
producing export carcasses, and its tendency to yield wool-blind lambs is also a die- 
adjgntag®. ‘ ; 

The Suffolk simt-lambs* - almost 'as earlynwtiirlag-afl thoso by TYorset -Horn, hr he 
meat is of good quality, but, on the average, the carcass is not shapely, being long and 
lacking in depth and width. 
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* 

Summarising the position from the point of view of the ram, the Southdown must 
be given pride of place for the production of choice, light weight lambs. 

If South Australia is to establish a high reputation in the overseas lamb market, we 
must ship a uniform type of carcass. The Southdown is the breed best able to yield 
lambs of the right quality, and as the sire for export lambs is to be strongly recom- 
mended over all other breeds. 

The Suffolk and Dorset iloni have value in certain areas because of their early 
maturity, and occupy a definite place in the production of lambs suited to the local 

market. * 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF LAMB-BREEDING FLOCK. 

Lambing Season. 

The main point is to so arrange the mating that the lambs are dropped at a time of the 
year when feed is plentiful. As soon as a young Jamb requires more than its mother’s 
milk, it must have good, succulent pasture, or else it gets stunted in growth. Therefore, 
the lambing time selected must be such that there is prospect of four to five months 
of good grazing ahead. 

In cold countries, spring lambing is generally practised, but in South Australia 
lambing is chiefly confined to the autumn, when there is less danger from exposure. 

Lambs from Merino ewes do not do well ;when dropped in cold weather, and for that 
reason, provided the feed conditions arc likely to prove favorable, should be dropped 
towards the end of autumn or early winter. At this time the weather is milder and 
the lambs become strong before being subjected to cold, bleak conditions. 

The average gestation period for a Merino ewe m 150 days, and therefore it will 
be necessary to mate up about five months before the time desired for the first lambs 
to be dropped. In most districts the lambing season extends from about mid- April to 
mid-dune, in which case the rams would be joined with the ewes towards the middle of 
November. 


Mating. 

When mating for fat lambs, the number of rams should not be limited, and, if 
possible, more than one should be turned in with the ewes, as they then work better 
than if alone. In ordinary circumstances, not more than 50 ewes should be mated to 
one ram, and preferably 40 for rams of British breeds. 

The rams selected should be strong and healthy. If either too fat or too low in con- 
dition, the result is not likely to prove satisfactory. Ram lambs from six to seven 
months old are quite effective as sires, but it is not wise to use them as it chocks their 
development. If the breeder has no alternative, he should mate the young rams with 
half the usual number of ewes. As a ram gets older he usually becomes slower to woik, 
and should not be relied upor. after he readies full mouth. Shearing and dipping checks 
the desire to mate, and therefore these operations should be carried out at least a 
fortnight before joining with the ewes. 

At times, particularly in warm weather or when the rams are carrying too much con- 
dition, it is difficult to get them to remain with the flock. In this case, it is advisable 
to yard overnight for a few times, and thus encourage mating. The rams may be 
allowed to remain with the ewes for from 8 to 10 weeks, and, if available, a fresh 
ram should be added during the last fortnight to help catch up any ewes that have 
been missed. The ewe should not be too old, and should never be broken mouthed. On 
the other hand, when young Merino ewes are mated to British rams, lambing fatalities 
are more frequent. The aim should be to secure 6-tooth to sound mouthed ewes, and 
cull as soon as there are signs of the teeth failing. Ewes should go to the rain in good 
store condition and be maintained in this state during the whole of the gestation period. 

B 
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Cake of Lamping Flock. 

If feed gets short in the autumn, the flock must be hand fed. It is a mistake to 
delay hand feeding until the paddock grazing gets scanty and the ewes become weak. 
With roughage in the field, a sheep can be kept in good health at comparatively little 
cost, and the expense is amply repaid. One pound of grain daily with 21bs. to 31bs. 
of chaff will be sufficient for the purpose. 

As lambing approaches, the more sheltered fields should be reserved for the lambing 
flock. In most districts foxes prove troublesome, and for some time before the first 
lambs appear poisoned baits should be distributed. A satisfactory bait can be made 
by rolling a pellet of raw mutton containing strychnine, equivalent to the quantity 



Typical Export Lambs. 

which could tie placed on a threepenny piece. The lamb is the source of revenue, and 
close attention must be given to the flock. During the lambing period it should be 
visited at least once daily and assistance rendered where necessary. 

On the completion of lambing the dry ewes should be removed and placed on the 
poorer pastures, and the wet ewes and lambs on the most succulent feed available. 

£ Tailing. 

Tailing and castrating should be done when the lambs are about two to three weeks 
old. At this age they suffer less shock and recover more quickly than when either 
younger or older. Further, it checks the tendency towards coarseness and staggyness 
of wether lambs. It is advisable to go through the flock two or three times during 
the lambing period, marking all iambs of about the right age. If an attempt is made 
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to do them all at the one operation some would be much too old. In order to avoid 
loss from tetanus, marking should be performed in a temporary enclosure erected in a 
well -grassed field. 


Marketing Lambs. 

The lambs should not be weaned before disposal, but marketed straight off the 
mother. It is essential that they carry what is termed “ bloom ,’ 9 by which is meant 
the freshness ami sappiness of lambs reared by good mothers in succulent pastures 
and marketed at the correct age. Most important in the marketing of lambs is the 
feed available. Nothing is equal to rich pasture, and hand feeding can never replace 



Tint quality export lamb carcasses. 

grass so far as the lambs are concerned. In abundant pastures, and with good milking 
mothers, a lamb will increase in weight at the rate of about ilb. per day from birth 
to the age of five months. When 14 to lt> weeks old, some lambs will lie sufficiently 
prime and weighty for marketing. As has been said, the English market demands a 
lamb dressing approximately 321bs, to 861bs., and a lamb weighing from 701bs. to 751bs. 
on the farm will provide a carcass of this weight. A lamb weighed on the fnrm 
usually has n full belly, with the result that the shrinkage on dressing under such cir- 
cumstances will vary from 52 to 57 per cent. On the other hand, lambs taken from 
their mothers for some time before slaughter, as is the case when consigned to the 
Depot, will lose from 48 to 54 per cent, of their pre-skiughter weight. Therefore, lambs 
should be consigned from the farm when in prime condition and from 701bs.*to 751bs. 
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live weight. It in a mistake to keep them until they become too heavy, as when the 
feed is less succulent they tend to lose their 4 ‘ bloom* ' and thus command lower values, 
whilst grass seeds frequently penetrate the flesh and render the carcass unfit for ship- 
ment overseas. 

Every eare must be exercised to avoid bruising, as this is a cause of rejection for 
export which is far too frequent in our fat lamb industry. A lamb is very easily 
damaged, and the use of sticks, lifting by the wool, or rough handling in any way 
must be strongly checked. 


SUMMARY. 

1. The English market demands a light weight, prime quality lamb, weighing about 
3 gibs, to :i61bs. 

2. On account of her availability and high valued fleece, the large-frained, plain-bodied 
Merino ewe must be utilised on the majority of agricultural holdings. 

3. In higher rainfall and colder districts, the half-bred longwool Merino ewe offers 
advantages over the Merino. 

4. The Southdown ram is the best siio for the production of lambs of the ideal type 
for export, but, if not available, 8uffoJks or Hhvopshires arc permissible. 

5. Ua mbs should be dropped at a time of the year when mild weather may be 
expected and there is prospect of several months of good grazing ahead. 

0. Over the bulk of South Australia lambs should be dropped in autumn. 

7. Not less than 2 per cent, of rams should be joined with ewes. 

8. Use rams in good, strong condition, and not too old. 

9. Mate only sound mouthed ewes in good store condition. 

10. Allow rams to remain with flock for from eight to 10 weeks. 

11. Adopt hand feeding in autumn as soon as pasture becomes short. 

12. Give close attention to lambing flock. 

13. Mark lambs when about three weeks of age. 

14. Avoid loss of “bloom** by disposing of lambs when young. 

15. Market lambs when 701bs. to 751bs. live weight on the farm. 

16. Exercise care in handling to avoid rejection for export on account of bruises. 

17. Maintain flock on most succulent feed available. 


BLUESTONE FOR WORMS IN SHEEP. 

“When dosing sheep with copper sulphate, with or without mustard, will there be 
any danger if the strength of solution is made three times as great as the quantities 
advised (4oz. to 3ozs.)f M Replying to this question, Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc., Govern- 
ment Veterinary Officer, says the Stock Department is now recommending the use of 
bluest-one solution mixed at 4 i double strength” to that formerly used (although, if weak 
sheep are to be treated, we consider it would be wisest to stick to the old strength, 
viz., 1 per cent. 

The new proportions are therefore: — 

(a) Dluestone, 4ozs. ; water, ljgalls.; or 

(b) Bluestone, 4ozs. ; mustard, 4ozh. ; water, Ingalls. 

Doses : — Adult sheep (4-tooth and over), 2ozs. ; sheep (12 months), loz.-l^ozs. ; 
iambs (according to age), ^oz.-loz. 

The use of thesb more concentrated solutions means that the dose to be given per 
animal can be considerably reduced, which is undoubtedly quite an advantage. These solu- 
tions are well tolerated, and appear to be giving even beitter results in the field than 
the weaker 1 peT cent, solution formerly recommended. 

The ministration of solutions stronger than the above concentration is not advised. 
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THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 


Address in connection with Presentation of Trophies Won i/n the Ped Comb 1930-31 
Egg laying Competition, held at Parafield Poultry Station . 

| Bv Aktiitk .1. P Kokins, Director of* Agriculture.] 

Although this scries of Competitions arc open to any Poultry-Keeper in the State, the 
credit of -initiating them belongs rightly to the Red Comb Association. There is some- 
times a tendency to look upon Competitions of this kind as a means of advertising the? 
birds of the lucky winners; personally, however, we may, I think, take a broader -minded 
view of their essential functions. They may be taken to represent a genuine effort to secure 
improved production in an import ant line of rural activity. The 185 birds under test 
in 19'KKU averaged 20,1 eggs for the 12 months (say 17 dozen); probably the mean 
yield of our average local hens would not he more than seven dozen over the same 
period of time. If the inherited tendencies of these heavy laying strains were gradually 
spread over the State, and succeeded in raising the mean State laying production by a 
couple of dozen per hen only, this would top resent increased production at the rate of 
.■£150,000 per annum for one and a half million fowls, which we possess at present, 
and this without additional handling or feeding costs. From this point of view I truat 
that the progeny of these Competition Fowls, like the leaven in bread, will gradually 
spread throughout the State and lead, in the course of time, to higher and more pro- 
fit a hie egg - product! on . 

From the latest available Statistics (1928-29) 1 find that the value placed on all 
South Australian Industries is approximately 3fi million sterling per annum, and that in 
t hi.' mt;d ate included three items, the value of each of which is slightly over one 
million sterling, namely. Poultry, Mining and Quarries, and Forestry, &c. It follows, 
thei of ore, that Poultry Keeping ranks to-day with the great industries upon which State 
and Fommomvealth depend for their economic wellbeing. 

You must all be aware of the economic difficulties that are besetting us at the present 
time, and that in the main they are attributable, apart from past, extravagance, to a 
calamitous fall in the prices of rural produce, by means of which we usually seek to 
meet our heavy commitments abroad. This means that, for the time being, we must 
strain every nerve to export rural produce- -the only commodity that we are able to 
export in present circumstances — in far greater bulk, if not of greater value, than we 
have hitherto done. Hence, the great national importance that attaches to any rural 
industry that has a ready export outlet, and among these 1 am happy to think that the 
Poultry Industry can be included. 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT. 

42, GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

'Pbone: 0*ot SMI. Print.: Stirling 267. Talensms: Kittbodd. Ad«Uld«. 


SPECIALIZE IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOR ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVER?. 
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I am, of course, aware that those who aim at exports must perforce face the ups 
and downs of fluctuating world prices, and that if everything be taken into consideration, 
individual losses are perhaps aB frequent as net profits. For the past 12 months we 
have been compelled to watch our main export staple — Wheat — being exported overseas 
at a heavy loss to producers. We hope, indeed we know, that this is no more than a 
passing phase in our economic life, which all must face who are dependent upon the 
vagaries of World markets. Farmers know that the present position has been paralleled 
in our past history on several occasions, and in spite of their precarious position those 
with sufficient experience have not lost heart. 

The point I wish to make is that Poultry-Keepers, like Wheat growers, cater not only 
for local consumption, but have also an export outlet to watch. I am told by Mr. 
C. F. Anderson (Poulry Expert) that here in South Australia we produce 70 per cent, 
more eggs than we can consume, and it follows, particularly if the Industry is to 
extend still further, that special attention must be given to the export outlet. And 
when the time comes, as come it must from period to period, that export prices are not 
altogether to our liking, and even may be below costs of production, it is to be hoped 
that Poultry-Keepers will follow the example of our hard-tried Wheat grqwers, and not 
scuttle for shelter and abandon an export market which it would take many years and 
much Capital to recapture. 

Now, I think that it must be admitted that within recent times, with grain and mill 
offal at bedrock prices, Poultry- Keepers may be said to have been on a very good 
wicket. But let me say that, however great our temporary prosperity, this is hardly 
the time for motor cars and other luxuries, but the time to husband our resources so 
that we may be in a better position to weather the difficulties that are always in the 
offing. 

I am, of course, aware that as soon as a surplus is in sight our thoughts turn to the 
populous centres of the larger States, and that in the past Broken Hill, Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Kalgoorlie have in order of importance absorbed portion of oar 
surplus. And as members of a federation that has perhaps unconsciously built up 
secondary industries without possible export outlet at the expense of primary pro- 
duction, it is only right that we should have free access to the larjfe cities that have 
developed as the immediate result of this policy. It is nevertheless necessary that some 
degree of common sense should be exercised in such matters. If any large city is 
short of eggs, and we possess a large surplus, it is sound common sense and of material 
benefit to all concerned that we should fill in the gaps from our abundance, but if that 
city is already adequately supplied from the immediate neighborhood, the result of such 
an invasion of the market can only be an all round fall in prices, with the probable 
consequence that city folk are supplied with rural produce below costs of production. 
This indeed is the usual historic tribute which the country has paid to dense centres 
of population. As a matter of fact, I am informed that, in the aggregate, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland have already a 25 per cent, surplus of egg production. 
Is it not well, therefore, that we should come to an understanding before attempting 
to fight them on their own markets? Our geographical position appears to suggest that 
we can meet the requirements of Broken Hill and Kalgoorlie, but in normal circum- 
stances can the same be said of Sydney and Melbourne? 

Personally, I have great faith in our Poultry Industry. I wish it to expand con- 
siderably beyond its present dimensions; not merely in the hands of specialised poultry 
breeders like yourselves, but on every farm in the State. But if this is to take place, 
our attention must be centred, not on the over-supplied home markets, but on overseas 
markets, and particularly the British market. If we succeed in supplying these markets 
we shall not only benefit ourselves, but be of infinite assistance to the Commonwealth 
as a whole. 
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Latest statistics show that our export of eggs for the period 1929-30 have a value of 
approximately £25,000, that is to say, barely 2i per cent, of the value of total Poultry 
Production. It should surely be our aim to expand these values to worth-while dimen- 
sions, and the sooner we set about it the better. I am glad to learn that your Association 
exported 10,000 cases last year and 1 trust that you will continue to lead the van in 
this particular direction. 

I notice that in 1928 Great Britain imported close on 18 million sterling worth of 
Eggs in the shell and about two and a half million sterling not in the shell. Here is 
a market that is surely worth capturing. I am aware that this market makes certain 
demands, and as potential suppliers it is only common sense that we should aim at 
meeting these demands. In this direction it has always been the policy of the Depart- 
ment to aim at the 2oz. egg, and I am glad to think that your Association shares our 
views in this direction. We know, too, that farm eggs are not always up to export 
standard, and just as it will be our endeavor to induce farmers to produce more and 
more eggs, both in their own interests and in the interests of the State, so, too, we 
shall try to impress upon them the absolutely necessity of placing on the market eggs 
that can safely be exported in the shell. This is very largely a matter of educational 
propaganda. We have in Mr. Anderson a highly competent young man, who is full 
of energy, and we can depend upon him to do his utmost for the Poultry Industry in 
•every direction. 

On another point, have we not neglected of late the export of dressed poultry, which 
was of some importance in pre-war days? Great Britain imports between two and a 
half and three million sterling’s worth annually. Why should we not share in this 
•export outlet of produce? 

Let me extend my heartiest congratulations to Mr. W. Wiese, of Cabra, for having 
•entered the winning Hen — a White Leghorn, pullet — which laid the fine total of 279 eggs. 
This performance entitles him to hold the 20-guinea Cup presented by your Association. 

I must also congratulate Mr. C. G. Gavin, of Salisbury, whose team of six birds laid 
the highest aggregate total of eggs, namely, 1,458 eggs, or an average of 243 eggs per 
bird. 



THIS WAV & WITH THIS MACHINE 

THE MONKEY GRUBBER. 

Is the unrivalled method of clearing land. Of special design, and constructed 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps are 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shortener, to* 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extra savings in 
time. Yields move up and costs come down. 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS— Australasian Implement Co., Colton Palmer & Prestoa, Harris Sorfc ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd.. South Australian Farmers* Unioa. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 
TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC • 
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TEST WITH WOOD GAS PROPELLED TRACTOR. 


TRIALS HELD AT ENFIELD, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Committee on Wood Producer Gas as Applied to Mechanical Transport recently 
arranged a working test of a tractor driven by wood producer gas. In view of the 
tests on the general principle of this gas producer, as described in a previous report 
on tests with a Berliet lorry, the committee decided that the main point for consideration 
was the relative fuel consumption costs of the wood gas driven tractor as compared 
with a petrol driven tractor. 

Mr. A. G. Pritchard, of Wakefield Street, Adelaide, who had patented and manu- 
factured an improved gas producer for use* on tractors and lorries, had fixed one to a 
2-ton Cletrae tractor and had been operating it for a period of approximately ISO to 
200 hours in experimental and demonstration work, mostly on the farm of the Mental 



Wood Gas Propelled Tractor drawing a Six-Furrow Plough. 

Hospitals Department, near Enfield, drawing plough, cultivator, and combine at different 
times. As the Mental Hospitals Department possessed a Cletrae of the same capacity 
it was decided to carry out ploughing tests on this farm with the two tractors. 

The plough at the farm was a six-furrow Shearer set plough, and through the 
courtesy of Messrs. John Shearer & Sons, Ltd., of Kilkenny, the use of another 
plough of the same make and size was secured. 

To ensure that each tractor was given an equal duty, it was arranged that they should 
follow each other round the field, and at each second round they should change ploughs. 
In this way any inequality in draught, &c., of the ploughs, or in the texture, &<•., of 
the land would be adjusted. 

The trial was hel& on Thursday, April 30th, and Mr. R. S. Longstaff, of the Steam 
Boilers Department, was appointed to supervise the test throughout the day. 

Each morning the following routine was observed: — The engine was started on petrol 
and fihe furnace fuel was at once lighted by means of a kerosene torch and a small 
iwlucoh draught fan was manually operated to bring the fuel to a state of incandescence.. 
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The engine fuel inlet was then switched over from petrol to wood (gas. The whole 
of the preparatory arrangements were completed and the engine worked on wood gas 
within a period of five minutes. 

The previous test with the wood gas driven lorry having proved that most of our 
more common varieties of timber produced a satisfactory gas if well dried (i.tf., con* 
taining not more than 10 per cent, of moisture;, t.lie committee did not consider it 
necessary to use more than the one kind of wood — i.e., dry cut mallee. 

The makers of the Cletrae considered that the most suitable speed for the tractor, 
when ploughing, was three miles per hour. The drivers of both machines w T ere instructed, 
therefore, that this should be the approximate maximum rate at which they should 
drive, and the time check on each round of the iicld indicated that both tractors 
maintained a regular and satisfactory approximation to this maximum rate. 

Mr. LongstafF’s report showed that in 5 hours 47 minutes ’ engine running time 
(which included the journey from and to the homestead., time occupied in changing 
ploughs, and 44 hours’ actual ploughing) the petrol driven tractor consumed 8galls. 
and lii pints of petrol (equal to approximately Igall. pints per hour), and the wood 
gas tractor 1801bs. of wood and Igall. of petrol. With petrol at 2s. per gallon and 
wood cut small at £2 per ton, the respective costs worked out at His. 5d. for the petrol 
tractor and .'Is. 8d. for the wood gas tractor, which included (id. for petrol. On a full 
<SA 'hours’ working the wood gas tractor would use no more petrol, as this was only 
used when lighting up the fire in the generator or after the engine had been standing 
idle for more than, say, 80 minutes. 

('aleulatcd on 81 hours as an average day’s actual working time the daily fuel cost 
would be — 

£ s. d. 


For petrol driven tractor 1 4 1A 

For wood gas driven tractor 0 5 2 


showing a saving in favor of the latter of 18s. 11 Ad. per day. 

Oil consumption was not checked, as previous tests indicated that there was no 
noticeable difference with either system ; if anything, as the wood gas was “dry” it 
would be expected that the oil consumption would lie less with the wood gas tractor than 
with the petrol. 

The question of the relative condition or efficiency of the engines of the two tractors 
could not be accurately determined. If anything, the one to which the wood gas 
producer was attached was more worn, as it was older and had done move work. 

The foregoing figures indicated that with wood at £2 per ton and petrol at 2s. per 
gallon, the fuel cost of the wood gas tractor was less than one-fourth of that of the 
petrol tractor. Ar the annual consumption of fuel for tractor purpose's on a fair-sized 
farm would range from £100 to £1<>0, it will be seen that this wood gas tractor 
opens up immense possibilities for economy in farming operations. 


WE ARE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL CRAPES OF WHEAT. OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, fa. 

Send Samples to — 

F. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE C. 4855-4866. * 
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In this connection the Forest Department furnished particulars of work done by two 
2-ton tractors and three No. 30 tractors on the different forests. These five tractors 
aggregated 5,849$ working hours in the 12 months, using 9,059galls. of petrol (equal, 
to lgall. 4 $ pints per hour), costing £867. Assuming that the ratio of consumption, 
of the two fuels would be the same with the larger tractors as with the 2-ton tractors* 
the adoption by the Forest Department of the wood gas system would result in a 
saving to the department of approximately £682 with wood at £2 per ton. As the 
department had its own saw mills in localities where wood was practically a waste 
product, it should not cost anything like £2 per ton to cut it into small blocks for 
the producer. 

Bo far as it was possible to say the risk of iiro in the crop or grass from this wood: 
gas tractor was no greater, if as great, as with the petrol or kerosene driven tractor, 
provided reasonable care in each case was exercised. 

The committee had not had the opportunity of comparing the wood gas tractor 
with the kerosene driven tractor, but as power kerosene cost up to Is. 5d. and Is, 6d. 
per gallon in the outback farming districts, where wood was usually plentiful, there 
could be no doubt that the wood gas tractor would show to almost equal advantage 
as it did with the petrol tractor. * 

The committee inspected the several parts of the producer at the maker's works,, 
and were pleased to note* that the whole of the plant was manufactured in South 
Australia. The members were impressed with the simplicity of the whole outfit and 
with the quality of the work and material. 

In view of the immense possibilities for economy in tractor farming and the very 
great advantage which would result to the State if many thousands of pounds now sent 
away for petrol and kerosene could be retained in the State, the committee recom- 
mended that one of these wood gas producers be fitted to the tractor used by the 
Forest Department, at Kuitpo, for further demonstration, and that the Government 
reduce the registration fees on tractors and lorries propelled by charcoal or wood gas 
to a nominal sum, a-s has been done in France. 


PRESSURE IN TANKS. 

Beplies to this following question* asked by the Blackheath Branch of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau were supplied by Mr. T. A. Macadam, Lecturer in Building Construction 
at the School of Mines: — 

Question 1 — < ‘ Which would cause more pressure in piping for irrigation purposes r 
a tank holding 5,000galls. of water, built to a height of 6ft., or a tank holding the same 
capacity with walls only 2ft. high?” 

Reply “ The tank holding 5,000galls. of water, built to a height of 6ft., would cause 
the more pressure. 

Question 2--“ Would there be more pressure in a l$in. pipe leading from the bottom 
of a tank 6ft. high full of water, holding approximately 5,000galls., than there would 
be with the tank empty and length of l$in. piping 6ft. high attached to piping in’ 
bottom of tank and kept full of water f ’ 1 

Reply — “No. 99 

Question 3 — “Would it increase the pressure to have the piping leading away from 
the centre of tank in the bottom than, say, a foot in from the side!” 

1 * When bottom of tank is level the answer is 1 No \ ’ 1 





Harrows in One 

for the Price of One 


The Whakatane Harrow is an all- 
purpose implement designed in 
such a way that three exceedingly 
efficient working surfaces can be 
secured from the one set of har- 
rows. On the one side a long tine 
cultivation is provided for, on the 
other, when drawn one way, the 
harrow becomes a first-class tri- 
pod, and when drawn the other 
way, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, a manure-spread- 
ing, seed-covering harrow, which 
many skilled farmers and agricul- 
tural experts claim as being the 
finest manure spreading effect so 
far made possible with narrows. 
The Whakatane is designed to 
treat all classes of country and to 
suit different types of farming — 
wheat areas, dairying and mixed 
farming — being particularly suited 
for the renovating of pastures and 
the preparation of seed beds. Its 
principle of ‘‘three harrows in one’* 
gives it an extremely wide scope of 
usefulness and renders it superior 
to any of its kind. 

Sole Distributors: 

THE 

IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 
Bank Street, Adelaide. 



Write to-day for fully illustrated 
Catalog, price and terms. 



stump jump,*3 in one" 
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TOBACCO CULTURE. 


[By R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and S. B. Opik, Field Officer.] 
(Continued from page 1010, Journal of Agriculture , May 15th, 3931.) 

Transplanting. 

In the Adelaide Hills November is the best planting month, although some growers 
commence operations earlier in the season. Experiments at Mount Barker have shown 
that mid-November plantings produce the best plants, but much depends on the 
character of the weather. When a comparatively warm October is experienced the 
earlier plantings offer advantages, but if cold, wet weather prevails, the? later sown 
plants will not only catch up, but eventually make better growth than earlier sowings. 
The planting season will therefore vary with the district, and should be as early as tin? 
mean temperature of late spring permit. Seedlings whose growth is checked by cold 
conditions will not make as satisfactory development ns later sown plants jvhich have 



Be mis Transplanting Machine. 

gone right ahead after being placed in the field. On the other hand, very late planted 
seedlings are frequently difficult to establish, because of the hot weather likelv to be 
experienced, and fail to cure out to u satisfactory product. It may therefore be 
accepted that November is the correct planting month, unless local experience has 
proved otherwise. If possible, select dull, cool weather, whilst naturally showery weather 
would be best of all. The seedbeds should be thoroughly watered immediately prior 
to lifting the transplants, in order to allow them to be pulled from the soil without 
damage. In soils at all tight it may be necessary to loosen the earth with a digging 
fork to prevent injury. Select sturdy, well-formed plants with loaves about 4 in. to 5in. 
in length, and with sound root systems. They should l»e placed in shallow boxes or 
tins and protected from the sun. The smaller seedling.* are left for use later on if 
required, and, as they have been more or less disturbed, the bed should receive a good 
watering to pack the soil round their roots. Planting should take place as soon as 
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possible after the seedlings have been removed from the seedbed. In hot weather avoid 
tlie heat of the day, and endeavor to set out the plants in the late afternoon and 
evening. Under such renditions it would be better if planting were postponed, but 
if the condition of the seedlings or other causes necessitate going ahead with the work, 
the young plants should be shaded from the extreme heat of the sun. Material used 
for this purpose consists of bracken fern, small leafy branches, or sheets of paper. 
The latter are to be preferred, and in size are about 12in. by Sin. These are arched 
over the young plants and kept in position by earth placed on each end. Such protection 
may be allowed to remain for a number of days until the plants are established. When 
conditions are favorable for transplanting, the work should go ahead with all speed, 
and, if available, the employment of additional men to complete setting out in a few 
days is to be recommended. For average soils the usual spacing of plants is about 
lyd. apart in each direction. Under this arrangement sligbtlv more than 5,000 plants 
me required per acre. Tn more fertile land they are placed closer together in the 
rows until about 6,000 are planted per acre. The plants may be set out in the field^ 
either by hand or special planting machines. A comparison between the two methods 
is not possible, both being equally efficient, provided that the latter is used only when 
the soil is in a suitable condition. It is simply a matter of whether the area to be 
planted justifies the expense of a machine. However, where areas of above five acres 
are to be planted, the use of a machine is recommended. 



A recently transplanted field. 

For hand planting the rows are first marked in some manner, probably the simplest 
being a light wooden rake with large teeth spaced according to the width of the row 
desired. Usually such rakes carry about six teeth, and are drawn over the surface of 
the soil to mark six rows at a time. The planter is provided with a small tool to 
make the holes; usually a found stick or dibber, or a small garden fork. In the holes 
thus made he sets the plants and firmly presses the soil around the roots and stem. 
The plants are placed deeper in the ground than they were originally in the seedbed, 
but not so deeply as to bury the young growing point of the seedling. Unless wet 
weather is experienced it is advisable to water each plant immediately after setting 
out, in order to pack the soil closely around the roots, and help it to become established. 
Dry earth should be raked over the wet soil to act as a mulch. 
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The machine effects a considerable saving of time, and is capable of planting an 
area of from two to four acres per day. For best results the soil must be in a fine 
state of division, and free of rubbish or stones. Three men are required to manipulate 
the implement — one to drive, one to prepare the seedlings, and the other to plant. 
The preparer and the planter sit on the seats at the back of the machine. The preparer 
on the right hand side gets the plant ready and hands to the planter, who pushes it 
root downwards into the furrow made by the plough. An indicator gives the signal 
for planting. At the same time an adjustable quantity of water — usually about a pint — 
is liberated around the plant roots. (Sometimes a* liquid manure is applied by adding 
61bs. to lOlbs. of Nitrogenous fertiliser per lOOgalls. of water.) The parts of such 
machines consist of a cask to hold the water, a hopper for the fertiliser, a furrow 
opener and two long curved steel plates which break up the soil and pack it round the 
plant, together with the necessary mechanism to provide for the liberation of water 
and distribution of fertiliser. Unless the land is in first class mechanical condition 
the steel plates cannot do their work effectively, and, therefore, when a transplanter 
is to bo used special attention must be given to the final preparation of the soil. 



The New Idea Transplanting Machine. 

Filling in the Blanks. 

Several days are required for the young plants to become established, but as soon 
as possible all that have failed should be replaced by healthy ones freshly drawn from 
the seedbed. In order to secure a uniform stand and even ripening of the crop, the 
field should be gone over two or three times during the first fortnight, and plants 
reset wherever necessary. 


After Tillage. 

With a leafy crop, such as tobacco, it is obvious that the plants must transpire a 
considerable quantity of moisture which the roots have to extract from the soil. Every 
effort must, therefore, be made to maintain the land in such condition that the minimnm 
amount is lost by^ evaporation. Not only does good cultivation assist in connection 
with the conservation of moisture, but also the opening up and aeration of the surface 
soil plays an important part in promoting healthy development of the plant roots. 
If this air supply is limited, either by water-logging or neglect in tillage, the growth 
of the ^tobacco plant is immediately affected. Emphasis must be placed on the necessity 
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of thorough after tillage of the crop, more particularly under the rainfall condition* 
frequently experienced during the summer months in this State, when heavy falls may 
be widely spaced by rainless periods. In such case, adequate tillage is essential to 
open up the tightly packed soil, promote aeration, create a surface mulch, and retain 
moisture for the use of the plants. 

The first cultivation should be given as soon after transplanting as the visibility 
of the rows will permit. A horse hoe or double row cultivator may be utilised, 
thoroughly stirring the soil at a comparatively shallow depth. All weeds must be 
kept in check, the space between the plants and against the stem being worked over 
with a hoe. At the same time any damaged plants which are developing several stems 
should be pruned back to a single growth. The number of cultivations should not be 
limited, teams being utilised as long as the size of the plants will permit, and from 



Effect of good and bad tillage. 

then on tillage continued by hand. However, these later workings may be shallower 
than those given earlier in the season. The number of workings depends entirely upon 
the character of the season, and whenever weeds or surface crust renders tillage 
necessary the operation should be carried out without delay, so that the soil is main- 
tained in first class condition throughout. 


Irrigation. 

Irrigation water is preferably applied by means of furrows made between alternate 
rows of plants. Under this system it is essential that the contour of the land should 
allow for free movement of the water and prevent accumulation in pools, as the tobacco 
plant is rapidly destroyed under water-logged conditions. Should it not be possible 
to adopt this method, because of the grade or depth of sand, hoses may be led to 
various points and the water reticulated in shorter channels. Overhead sprinklers may 
also be utilised, but as this method is more likely to encourage the development of 
fungoid diseases, the furrow system is to be preferred if the soil conditions will permit. 
Means to irrigate at transplanting time ensures a regular take in the field and less 
replacements. After the final cultivation of the field, furrows about 4in. in depth 
Bhould be opened up with the horse hoe at the proper distance apart. The water may 
then be run down these channels and the plants set out on the edge of the open furrow. 
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Dunn# the growing period water should be applied when necessary, and in light 
irrigations rather than heavy floodings. After every irrigation the land should be 
thoroughly cultivated as early as possible, so that the moisture is conserved in the soil. 
The final watering should not be applied late* than the topping stage in the growth of 
tlie plant. If given later the ripening of the leaves is delayed, and satisfactory curing 
rendered more difficult. Water should only be applied when needed, as excess moisture 
results in the production of poor quality leaves, t-liin and papery in texture, and with 
coarse ribs. 

An indication of the requirement, of the plant for water is the condition of the 
leaves. If, after a cool night, they tend to droop before mid-day, it is clear proof 
that there is not enough moisture in the soil, and irrigation should then be resorted to. 



An Irrigated Crop. 


The irrigation of tobacco lias not yet been generally adopted in this State, but it 
is a common practice in Victoria. Where it lias been adopted high yields of good 
quality leaf have been secured, and it appears to us that every grower should endeavor 
to provide means for watering if a regular crop is to be anticipated. The tobacco 
grower is placed in exactly the same position as the producer of early potatoes in the 
Adelaide Hills, inasmuch as experience lias proved to him that the provision of 
irrigation water is an economic proposition, but he only irrigates when the character 
of the season renders such action necessary. All producers of tobacco in South Australia 
are stonglv urged to endeavor to obtain means for irrigation, thus ensuring regular 
development throughout the life of the plant, and, consequently, better quality leaves. 
It is obvious that any check in plant growth will affect quality, and provision for 
irrigation in low rainfall vears, or lietween long rainless periods, must lead to improve- 
ment in this respect. 
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Selection or Seed Plants. 

Before topping the tobacco crop should be carefully examined, and if it is desired 
to save seed, the plants of outstanding merit should be marked for this purpose. If 
the selection is being made from a crop grown from purchased seed, only a limited 
amount should be saved, as the plants may not be fully acclimatised. However, the 
grower should always be searching for desirable plants which appear to suit his soil 
. and climatic conditions. Prom the best of these, he would select seed for testing, com- 
paratively with his bulk crop. Shortly before topping several of the best plants should 
be staked and allowed to develop seed heads. At maturity the individual plant which 
appears to be best suited to his requirements would be selected. The plant chosen 
should be healthy, true to type, and early maturing. The leaves should be numerous, 
of good size, shape, and texture, and appear likely to cure into good quality tobacco. 
The seed from this plant would be his top selection, and any other grain harvested 



Flowering head o! selected seed plant oovered to prevent cross fertilisation. 


would be utilised for the ordinary field crop. The seed head should be covered with a 
cheese-cloth bag, in order to prevent cross-fertilisation. The suckers should be removed, 
together with a few of the smaller leaves, from immediately below the cluster of 
flowers. The removal of these leaves prevents the plant from becoming top heavy. 
The covering should be tied just below the flowering branches, and from time to time 
must be loosened as the flowers develop. When the seed heads turn brown the grain 
is sufficiently ripe, and the head mav then be cut off with the covering still attached. 
After careful labelling it should be hung in a dry place until wanted, when the seed 
may be threshed out by rubbing in the hands. 

Topping. 

When the plants show signs of bursting into flower the seed head and topmost portion 
of the stem carrying the smaller leaves should be removed by breaking off with the 
fingers. This operation is termed topping, and is carried out with the object of 
improving the quality of. the leaf bv forcing all the goodness which the plant can 
extract from the soil into the leaves which are saleable. It is not desired that the 
energies of the plant should be wasted on the production of seed, whilst very small 
leaves are of no commercial value. 


C 
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Topping is really a pruning process, and consists of retaining as many leaves of 
sufficient size as the vitality of the plant will permit. The number may vary from 
4 to 18, with a general average of about 8 or 10. As a rule, the topmost 
leaf left on the plant should be about a foot in length, and 4in. to 6in. in width. A 
leaf of these dimensions will, after curing, shrink to about the size limit accepted 
by manufacturers who, because of the fact that much work in the factory is done as 
piecework, do not desire small leaves, which necessitate additional labor. 

With normal treatment the leaves commence to ripen some three to four weeks 
after this operation, but with high topping the general life of the plant is prolonged, 
whilst, *on the other hand, heavy topping hastens maturity. Therefore, the height will 
vary with circumstances. A late crop is usually heavily topped to assist in ripening, 
whilst an early crop, or one on more fertile land, may be only lightly treated. Further, 
a tobacco field frequently contains plants in various stages of growth, and in this case 
variation in topping, such as light treatment of the early plants, allows for more 
uniform ripening of the leaf. 



Topped Tobacco Pitots. 

Trimming. 

This consists of removing the three or four over-ripe, sanded, or damaged leaves 
from the base of the plant. The operation is advocated by some on the ground that 
it destroys the hiding places of injurious insects, but it is doubtful if the expense of 
this work is justified. If left on the plant they shelter the surface soil and protect 
the leaves above them from damage. The usual time for trimming is when the plants 
are being topped. 

Dksuckerjng. 

Shortly after topping suckers, or lateral growths, will spring from the axis of the 
leaf with the stem. These should be rubbed off when long enough to handle without 
difficulty, which is usually when about 3in. in length. If left until they have made 
more growth they rob food from the leaves which are to be harvested, thus lowering 
the yield and reducing the quality. The plant is persistent in its efforts to develop 
sucker growths, on which seed heads would be formed, and it is necessary to desucker 
two or three times between topping and harvesting. Should wet weather be experienced 
shortly l^fore harvesting, these lateral growths may be allowed to remain, as they then 
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absorb moisture and food which would otherwise be forced into the marketable leaves, 
causing them to become coarse in texture and more difficult to cure to a satisfactory 
color. 

Ripening. 

It is essential that the leaf be thoroughly ripe before harvesting, and at times 
growers have sustained considerable losses by picking the crop before it is fully matured. 
In the process of ripening the green coloring matter is gradually reduced and the leaf' 
tends to assume a yellowish shade. One of the principal factors in determining the* 
cash value of tobacco is the proportion of bright colored leaf, and, therefore, every 
grower should aim at thorough ripening, so that the leaves contain as little green 
coloring matter as possible. Under suitable conditions, and particularly with varieties 
of the Burley type, the leaves assume a full yellow color on ripening, but as a rule 
the Virginian types change to a mottled, pale yellowish-green shade. The higher the 
proportion of yellow the easier the leaf is to cure. On the other hand, the heavier 
or more fertile soils yield leaves carrying a greater percentage of green color. When 
fully ripe the leaves tend to droop, become rough, slightly sticky, thicken, and color 
up as described. The flesh becomes crisp and snaps easily when folded between the 
finger and thumb, whereas a green leaf carries tissue which is tough and pliable. 



A Crop o< Rips Tobacco. 

Over-ripeness is indicated by the appearance of brown spots which rapidly increase in 
area. If this coloring is noticed the leaves affected should be harvested without delay,., 
otherwise they quickly deteriorate in quality. 

Ripening commences about three to four weeks after topping, the bottom leaves 
maturing first and the upper leaves last. In normal weather the ripening period 
extends over six to eight weeks, and allows for about five pickings from each plant,, 
but with heavy topping the crop matures more rapidly. 

Tobacco is only able to properly mature when weather conditions favor the removal 
of green coloring matter and the fixing of starch in the leaves. For best results the* 
plants should have completed their growth by the middle of February, so that the 
warmth of late summer and early autumn can bring about this desirable result. 
Therefore, growers should avoid late December plantings, which are detrimental to 
good ripening. For the same reason late rains or cool autumn weather, which promote 
growth, are injurious to the production of good quality leaf. # 
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FLUE CUBING. 

Only leaf cured in a proper barn under controlled temperature is saleable. Therefore, 
every grower must arrange to have his leaf cured, and probably the most satisfactory 
plan is for each man to erect barns for curing his own crop. It is the most important 
operation in tobacco culture, as first quality leaf harvested from the field may be 
completely ruined, or at any rate greatly depreciated in value by bad curing. 

Briefly, the object of curing is to promote chemical changes in the leaves which will 
lead to improvement in color, aroma, flavor, and texture. It is more than merely drying 
out the leaf, and is an operation which can only be thoroughly learned by practical 
experience. 

80 many variations occur regarding the condition of the leaf placed in the barn, 
climat e of the district, variety, &c., that only a general outline of the operation can 
be given. Therefore the times and temperatures quoted must not be accepted as 
correct for all cases, but only to serve as a guide. Every grower should keep a complete 
record of his curing operations so that he has a diary to which he can refer wh'en 
outstandingly good results are obtained. * 

Harvesting. 

It is important that only ripe leaf should be harvested, and personal supervision of 
the picking operations is greatly to be desired. Green loaf will never cure satisfactorily, 
the flavor being bitter and objectionable. Palatable tobacco can never be produced, 
and no process of curing or manufacturing can overcome the objectionable features. 
Enough leaves of uniform ripeness should be available for filling the barn in one day. 
A barn containing leaf in various stages of maturity, even if well cured, will grade 
irregularly, and, therefore, will not produce maximum quantity of top grade leaf. 
Tobacco should not be harvested immediately after rain, as washing causes loss of 
essential gum which puts body and elasticity into the leaves. However, nature quickly*, 
restores this substance, and after a few days it is quite safe to continue harvesting. 
For the same reason leaves should not be picked when either wet with rain or .with 
heavy dew. On the other hand, leaf harvested in extreme heat is tending* to wilt, and 
under such circumstances is inclined to cure out with permanent greenish patches. The 
best time for picking is on cloudy, warm days, when the leaves are dry and Blightly 
sticky or gummy. The single leaf system of picking should be adopted, and the leaves 
removed as they ripen from the bottom of the plant upwards. As many as four leaves 
may be ready at the one time, and the plant is visited at intervals until all have been 
harvested. 

Care must be exercised in handling, as Jeuves which are bruised or stacked for any 
length of time will not cure satisfactorily. A good plan is to lay the leaves on sheets 
of hessian about Oft. square, and when filled gather up by the corners and place on the 
trolly or dray. 

In the Adelaide Hills the harvest usually extends from about mid-February to mid- 
April. Crops ripening later than this are of poor quality and difficult to cure. 

Tying. 

After the leaves have been conveyed to the barn they are fixed to sticks ready for 
hanging. The sticks used for the purpose are of such length as to rest across the 
bearers without overlapping, and, as a rule, in most barns are approximately 4jft. 
They may be of any hardwood, sometimes wattle sticks, but preferably sawn battens 
either Tin. by lin., or Tin. by 2in. in cross-section. When the leaves are attached by 
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8tring 9 battens of the former dimensions are secured, whilst if fixed on wires the 
sticks of greater width are utilised in order to prevent tipping should the' leaves^ 
cure out to a greater weight on one side than the other. The wired stick method for 
attaching the leaves is preferred, as under this arrangement they are evenly spaced, 
and allow for free movement of air, thus avoiding danger of discoloration from 
sweating. Sharpened No, 12 gauge galvanized steel wires are threaded through holes 
on the stick to project about 7in. on either side. They are spaced about 6in. apart, 



8 mall Oaring Born, Experimental Field, Mount Barker. 


and a similar distance from the end. About eight leaves are threaded on each. 
When complete the stick carries from 310 to 130 leaves, and is placed in the barn 
so that the wire points almost touch those of the next. The stringing system is more 
popular, as it allows for quicker work and easier handling of small leaves. Thin twine 
is UBed for the purpose. It is fixed about, 4in. from the end of the stick, and the leaves 
in bundles of two or three, according to the size, tied on alternate sides. A bunch 
is placed close to the stick, and the twine looped round the stems. The next bunch is 
placed on the opposite side and the string carried across to loop round the butt :tn 
the form of a figure 8. This is continued along the length of the stick, each bundle 
about 4>in. apart, making about 25 in all, and the string finallv tied or slipped in a 
slot at the opposite end. * 
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Barns. 

,* Curing barns can be built of stone, brick, concrete, galvanized iron, wood, &c., but 
whatever the material utilised, special attention must be given to the means for 
heating and ventilating. 

As the curing process demands great and oven distribution of heat, two furnaces are 
preferable to a single tire. Details of the arrangement are shown in the accompanying 
plans. To ensure humid conditions during the first stages of curing, the building 
should be as airtight as possible, and the ventilators and door tight fitting. However, 
in the later stages, a free draught of air is required. The ventilators should be 
sufficiently large for this purpose, and also permit of easy regulation. Various systems 
of ventilation are in vogue, some curers favoring a complete ridge cap vent, and others 
a butterfly type, or ordinary hinged ventilator, but whatever system is adopted it is 
important that the operator should have complete control over the opening or closing 



Tobacoo Barns, Paris Creek. 

of the vents. As a rule barns arc approximately 20ft. in height, and 32ft. to 10ft. 
square on the base. Such dimensions allow the bulk of the leaf to be hung where the 
humidity accumulates, whilst the chimney-like shape is conducive to the creation of 
a draught. With a lower roof the proportion of space lost is increased, since leaf 
cannot be hung closer than about 7ft. from the flue pipes. A modification of this 
style is what is known as the Dug Out Barn, in which a hole is taken out from the 
ground about 6ft. deep over the full floor space, and then walled up with concrete or 
other material. Oil this the barn is erected to a height of 12ft. to 14ft., and the door 
made at ground level opposite the tiers on which the leaf is hung. The fireplace is 
constructed on lines similar to those used in lime kilns, and the vents situated a little 
higher than is the case with high barns. In this type a considerable saving of labor 
is effected when filling and emptying. 

In this State galvanized iron is the most popular material used in the construction 
of a curing barn, the building being lined with plain galvanized iron, and the hollow 
wall space filled with sawdust or charcoal. 

A building erected according to the plans and specifications on the fod lowing pages is 
capable of handling the leaf from a 4 to 5 acre crop, whilst a 16ft. by 16ft. by 20ft. high 
building ctfold cope with the produce from 6 to 8 acres. 
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SPECIFI CATION OF GALVANIZED IRON BARN. 


Materials for Tobacco Curing Barn . 


No. of 
Pieoes. 

^Material . 

Size. 

4 

Oregon 

4" x 4" 

8 

. Oregon 

4" x 2" 

24 

Oregon 

Oregon 

4" x 2" 

4" x 2" 

8 

Oregon 

4" x 2" 

4 

Jarrah 

4 * x 2" 

4 

Oregon 

4" x 2" 

4 

Oregon 

4" x 2" 

8 

Oregon 

4" x 3" 

4 

Oregon 

5"x3" 

6 

Oregon 

3' x 2 " 

2 

Oregon 

9" x 1J" 

4 

Oregon 
Jarrah j 

j 

10" x 1J" 

7' Weather 
board 

2 

Oregon 
Oregon j 
Oregon j 
Oregon j 

1 

1 

4" x 2* 

4" x 2 V 

3" x ir 

4" x H" 
3'x ir 


Length. 


Description. 


20 ' 0 " 

20 ' 0 " 

12 ' 8 " 

96', cut to suit.. 

12 ' 0 " 


12 ' 8 " 
12 ' 8 " 


7' 6" 
I 9' 0" 
j 13' 6'' 

j 14' 6" 
i 14' 6" 


10 ' 0 " 


43', cut to suit.. 


, 4' 0" 

34', cut to suit.. 
34', cut to suit.. 
38', cut to suit.. 
160', cut to suit 


Building corner posts 

Building studs 

Cross beams 

Rails to nail outside oorr. galv. 
iron to 

Rails forming ground venti- 
lators 

Sills on ground 

Top plates 

Cross bearers across principals 

Rafters 

j Tie-beam 

Purlins 

Fascia 

Barge boards 

Ventilator, flap doors (cut to 
4" wide) 

Window framing 

Top ventilator framing 

| Top adjustable ventilators . . 
j Capping over barge boards . . 

] Nailing internal galv. sheets 
| to 


Total 

Super 

Feet. 


107 

107 

203 

64 

64 

34 

34 

20 

72 

68 

44 

29ft., lin. 
40ft., lin. 
43ft., lin. 


I 23 
I 13 
j 19 
i 56 


14 sheets of Oft. corr. galv. iron, 24 gauge, roof. 

48 sheets of 7ft. corr. galv. iron, 26 gauge, sides. 

28 sheets of 6ft. corr. galv. iron, 26 gauge, sides. 

62 sheets of 6ft. x 3ft. plain galv. iron, 26 gauge, lining and ceiling interior. 

15ft. of 14in. ridge capping. 

30ft. of 5in. O.G. guttering. 

96ft. of 12in.d-24 gauge galv. iron piping, and 73ft. for alternative scheme. 

Boors. — -Door opeuing, 6' 8" x 4' 0", for double or single doors. 

Windows . — 2 fixed windows, 4' 0" x 3' 0", 4-light. 

Furnace . — May be built of bricks or suitable stone. 

Concrete. — ‘Barns constructed with this material are not subject to fire, nor are they 
affected by climatic changes. They maintain an even inside temi>erature with little 
attention, and form a very substantial and dual purpose farm improvement. Concrete 
barns, however, are liable to cause trouble, because the walls have a tendency to absorb 
moisture. 

With a concrete barn, special care should be exercised in placing the reinforcement 
rods, which are set at 12in. centres both ways, and well turned at the corners and tied. 

Concrete mixture: 1-2-4, with walls 6in. thick. 

7cwts. |in. reinforcement rods and 4in. x 2in. cross bearers are required. 

Roof, furnace, flues, doors, and windows similar to wood-and-iron specification. 

Storw . — 40 cubic yards of masonry are required, with 4in. x 2in. iross bearers. 

Roof, furnace, flues, doors, and windows similar to wood-and-iron specification. 

Weatherboard. — This is quite a suitable material and can be cheaply erected, because 
in most cases the farmer is able to do the construction work. It is important, however, 
that a barn of this description be lined. It is suggested that building paper, placed 
in position before the boards are nailed, be used for this purpose. With weatherboard, 
great care must be taken to avoid danger from fire and as a precaution, the first few 
feet over the fireplace should be constructed with bricks. 

For the above plans and specifications we are indebted to Mr. T. O. Carlisle, of the 
Hydraulic Engineer’s Department. 

D 
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Filling the Barn. 

A standard barn of 12ft. by 12ft. by 20ft. will take approximately 300 sticks, each 
placed about 8in. apart on the tiers, and will cure from SOOlbs. to SOOlbs. of tobacco, 
according to the length and quality of the leaf handled. 

It is most important that the leaf should be picked and the barn filled in the one day, 
otherwise the curing will not be uniform. If this is not possible, all leaf should fie 
picked on the first day ready for filling in the second, and the last harvested placed 
in the top of the born. However, unhung leaf kept overnight should be stacked in 
single rows, not more than a few inches in height, in order to prevent heating. 

Should there be any lack of uniformity in ripeness, the more, immature leaves should 
be hung in the top tiers, where the humidity is greater. 



Log (hiring Barn. 

• The Curing Process. 

This involves three distinct stages, namely: — 

1. Yellowing of the leaf. 2. Fixing the color. 3. Drying the leaf. 

Immediately after the barn is filled the fires should be started, all ventilators closed, 
and two thermometers (a wet and dry bulb) hung in the centre of the first tier of 
leaves. The two thermometers are necessary so that the temperature and humidity 
of the barn may be ascertained. It is the humidity which is the most important factor 
in the process of yellowing the leaf. Both thermometers should be capable of reading 
to 200° F. and attached to a board or solid foundation. They should be set about 2in. 
apart, making sure that the readings are level, and the mercury bulb of one wrapped 
with woollen wick lehding to a small bottle of water fastened about lin. below the 
thermometer. The difference between the readings will then show the humidity of 
the atmosphere. 

It is of advantage if the process of curing can be commenced in the evening, as then 
the various stages usually occur at more convenient times. Further, it is difficult to 
accurately guage the color of the leaves in an artificial light, as they always appear 
more green at night. 
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Yellowing the Leaf . — Under average conditions this will take afoout 40 hours, but 
will vary within very wide limits. The fires having been started the temperature, as 
indicated by the dry bulb themometer, should bo raised to about 90® F. t or 10° Y. 
above the outside temperature. The time taken to reach this heat should be from fouT 
to five hours. About seven hours after the lighting of the fires the leaves should com* 
mence to sweat, and create a sufficiently humid atmosphere to cause the wet and dry 
bulb thermometer to register a difference of 3® F. to 4® F. Tf the barn is airtight, 
the leaves may supply sufficient moisture, but if such is not the case, artificial steaming 
must be provided. The usual method of raising the humidity is to place wet bags over 
the flue pipes, or to dampen the floor. The former is to be preferred, because, in 
the case of the latter, any excess moisture cannot be quickly removed. Owing to the 
danger from fire if the wet bags are allowed to dry right out, they should not be laid 



Barn in tfaa process o! ereotion, built of slabs of timber and mad. 

on the pipes, but suspended on a strip of wire-netting erected immediately over the 
flues. In addition, the wire-netting lessens the risk from fire, as it will catch leaves 
which may fall from the sticks on to the hot piping. The temperature must be kept 
at 90° F. until the leaf commences to yellow at the tip and round the edges. It should 
then be raised at the rate of 2£° F. per hour till it reaches 95® F., where it should be 
held until the yellowish shade spreads from the edges towards the centre of the leaf. 
When this occurs the temperature may be raised at the same rate to 100° F. This 
heat must be maintained until the yellow color is more pronounced and the leaf assumes 
a light pea-green shade. It is most important that the curer should not hurry past 
this stage, otherwise the green matter will become fixed in the leaves and cause a marked 
depreciation in value. On the other band, if allowed to become too yellow the leaf may 
not be able to hold this shade when passing through the other stages, and become a dark- 
brown color before the drying out is complete. • 

Fixing the Color , — When, in the judgment of the curer, the majority of the leaves 
have yellowed sufficiently, the temperature may be raised to 110° F. at tile rate of about 
F, per hour. At 105° F. the top vents should be lifted a little, and at 119* F. 
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both top and bottom vents slightly opened. At the commencement of ventilation some 
of the humdity will be lost, and the difference in the readings of the wet and dry 
thermometers should increase at the rate of 2° F. for every 5° F. rise in temperature. 
Thus at 110® F. the difference should become 7° F. to 8® F. The barn must be held 
at this temperature until there is only a slightly greenish tinge at the base of the leaves, 
whilst the tips have curled and become dry. Having attained this shade, the next step 
is to fix the color. This is the most difficult period in the process of curing, as experience 
is needed to be able to adjust the heat and ventilation so that the moisture is removed 
just as quickly as it can escape from the leaf. Should the curing be proceeding too 
rapidly, dark-reddish colored patches will appear, whilst if too slowly, moisture will 



Interior View of Toteooo Oaring Bun. 


condense on the leaves and give rise to greyish-brown blotches. This latter marking 
is known as sponging, and the former as reddening or scalding. Whilst sponging is 
undesirable, it is preferable to scalding, and is caused by insufficent temperature and 
ventilation. On the other hand, scalding is due to excessive ventilation and too rapid • 
increase in temperature. 

In the process of fixing the color the top and bottom ventilators must be gradually 
opened, and the temperatures slowly raised to 115® F. This heat is maintained for 
from four to six hours, and then increased to 120® F. and held for the same time. 
It is ne*t brought to 125® F., and finally to 130® F., where it is held until, the whole , 
°£ blade °* tTie leaf is dried out. During the period of fixing the color, dose atten- 
tion must be given to the work. With correct temperatures and ventilation the tips . 

^ fyehwtt if brushed with the hand, whilst if sticky fte ventilAtiiMi^ 
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should be increased. Should there be signs of scalding, which first appear on the edges 
and thin parts of the leaf, the temperature should be lowered by several degrees and 
kept there for three to four hours before being again raised. 

Drying the Leaf . — At this stage only the larger veins and midrib are moist, the 
remainder of the leaf being dried out whilst fixing the color. The bottom vents must 
be partially closed and the temperature raised at the rate of 5° F. per hour until 
170° F. is reaehod, where it is maintained until the midribs are thoroughly dry. This 
condition is indicated by the ease with which they will snap when leaves taken from the 
corners or sides of the barn, where drying is slower, are tested. Any neglect in this 
direction will result in the development of mould in the bulked leaf, and if this is noticed 
it must be immediately returned to the barn and dried out. 


Condition. 

Fill barn in one day 

Ripe fresh leaf 

Sweat commences 

Leaf yellow round edges 

Yellow spreads 

Yellowish pea-green color 
Yellow more pronounced . 

Practically yellow 


Fixing color 
Fixing color 
Drying web 
Drying web 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 


Curing Table. 


Temperature. 

Time. 

Remarks. 

Degrees F. 

Hours. 


— 

— 

Light fires in evening. 

90 

4 

After lighting fires. 

90 

6—7 

After lighting fires. 

90 

12-30 

Humidity 3° F. to 4° F. 

95 

6-12 

Humidity 3° F. to 4° F. 

. . 100 

6-24 

Humidity 3° F. to 4° F. 

. . 105 

2-6 

Open top vents slightly. 
Humidity 5° F. to 6° F. 

. . 1 10 

2-6 

Humidity 7° F. to 8° F. 

Open top vents more. 



Oj>en bottom vents a little. 

. . 115 

4-6 

Gradually open vents. 

. . 120 

4-6 

i 

. . 125 

4-6 

> Ventilators open full. 

. . 130 

4-6 

135 

1-2 


. . 140 

1-2 


. . 145 

1-2 


. . 150 

1-2 


155 

1-2 

' Bottom vents partially closed. 

. . 160 

1-2 1 

. . 165 

1-2 1 


. . 170 

12-18- 



Variations in Curing. 

The above table is only intended to serve as a guide, and in practice many variations 
will occur which must be dealt with by the eurer. Leaf which yellows well in the field, 
as is the case with some varieties, particularly when grown in light-textured soils, can 
be cured quickly, since it does not require the same length of time to assume the desired 
color as does greener mottled leaf of heavier texture. Leaf picked during wet seasons 
or in moist atmospheric conditions is difficult to dry out, and may give rise to excess 
humidity. Under such circumstances the top vents must be opened early and the 
moisture driven off. As the yellow color commences to appear, so should the ventilators 
be gradually opened, with the result that the drying and curing should be both going 
on at the same time. In consequence, the temperature should not be raised above 
110° F. to 120* F. before the best possible color is obtained. Again, late ripening 
crops have frequently to be maintained at about 85° F. for 48 to 72 hours until the 
yellow color appears. 

Conditioning Leaf. 

On the completion of curing the leaf will be dry and brittle, and must, therefore, 
be conditioned before it can be handled without damage. Wet bags placed over the 
hot flue pipes will give rise to steam, which is quickly absorbed by the leaves, thus 
allowing them to be removed about two hours later. If the barn is not urgently 
required for the next cure, the fires should be drawn and all vents, doors, and windows 
opened to the night air, when, under ordinary climatic conditions^ the tobacco will be 
sufficiently pliable for handling next morning. # 

(To be continued.) 
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FARM BACON CURING. 


[By B. Baker, R.D.A., Dairy Superintendent, Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 
{Published at the requesi of the Owen Branch of the Agricultural Bureau.) 


The purpose of this article is to give in a very concise and brief form the directions 
needed by those inexperienced in the art, to enable them to attempt the home curing 
of bacon. 

No attempt is made to elaborate the more technical details of the trade side of the 
subject, which abounds in refinements. By following these instructions, however, the 
average farmer should be able, with very little expense for equipment and materials, 
to turn out a thoroughly palatable product of sound keeping quality. 

Class or Pig. 

The pig should be healthy, in good condition, and gaining weight at the time of 
slaughtering. The live weight should be from 1601bs. to 1751bs., which gives a dressed 
weight of approximately HOlbs. to 125!be. Heads and trimmings account ‘for a Iosb 
of about 201bs., and there is a loss during curing of approximately 20 per cent., so 
that the weight of the final product ranges from 7 nibs, to 851bs. per pig in the range 
of live weights specified. 

Slaughtering. 

Before slaughtering, the pigs should be starved from 12 to 24 hours, and care should be 
taken to avoid rough handling, which causes bruises and discoloration in the finished 
article. Stun with any blunt instrument and cut the throat to allow of free bleeding. 
Care should be exercised in doing this to avoid sticking the inside of the shoulder, or 
otherwise injuring the flesh internally. 


Scalding. 

A vat of some kind is necessary, and this should contain sufficient water to cover 
the carcass. The temperature of the water should be 145*150 degrees Fah. In the 
absence of a thermometer a common test is to drop in a drop »of fresh blood which will 
immediately coagulate if the water is hot enough. Care must be taken, however, not 
to have the water too hot. Keep the carcass moving while in the water and scrape off 
the bulk of the hair and the thin outer skin by using a scud or scraper. Finish scraping 
with a sharp knife in the presence Of cold water. Kemove hoofs u'ith any sharp-pointed 
instrument. 

Dressing. 

The carcass is then hung for dressing. Remove the flare or abdominal fat as well 
as the entrails, &c. Allow to hang, say, overnight for the purpose of cooling off and 
setting. 

Cutting Up. 

The head is removed by cutting across lin. behind the ears, and the backbone by 
cutting down on either side with a saw or chopper. If for sides, merely trim up and 
remove the trotters; if curing in pieces, in addition, cut off the ham to a convenient 
size and shape, cut off the shoulder, and from the remainder remove the ribs and make 
into a roll. Trimmings require removing from all pieces. If dry salting is to ’ be 
adopted it is as well to break the joints of the ham to allow' freer access for the salt. 

Equipment for Curing. 

A clean wooden barrel is a suitable vessel in which to cure the meat when using brine. 
For dry salting a clean cement floor or strong table is suitable for stacking the flesh 
upon. The temperature of the room should not exceed 60 degrees Fah. 
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Preservations. 

The pickling mixture consists of salt, saltpetre, and sugar. Salt alone has hardening 
effect and tends to bleach the natural color. Saltpetre preserves the natural color, but 
should not be used to a greater extent than lib. to 201bs. salt. Sugar lias a softening 
effect and imparts flavor. Baking powder used in small quantities will sweeten brine 
and prevent it from spoiling during warm weather. 

Dry Salting Recipes. 

1. lOlbs. salt, 4ozs. saltpetre to every lOOlbs. of meat. 

2. lOlbs. salt, 4ozs. brown sugar, 2ozs. allspice, 2ozs. saltpetre to every lOOlbs. flesh. 

Brine Recipes. 

1. 201bs. salt, libs, saltpetre, dissolve in lOgalls. water and allow to cool before using, 

2. 201bs. salt, lib. saltpetre, 81bs. brown sugar, 2ozs. allspice. Boil in lOgalls. water 
and use when perfectly cold. Allspice should be in linen bag. 

Curing. 

First rub with a mixture of salt and Baltpetre once a day for first three days, placing 
the pork in a stack with flesh downwards to allow draining of blood. After the third 
day either practise dry salting or brine curing. 

Dry Salting. 

Sprinkle the pieces each day with the recipe, placing them in a stack with the flesh 
upwards, change the position of the pieces each day, working the salt into the flesh 
by working the joints of the hams and shoulders. It generally takes three weeks to 
cure by this method. 

Brine Curing. 

Pieces are placed in brine after the third day, changing the position eaeh day and 
working the joints. ThiB also takes three weeks. 

Smoking. 

The flesh is prepared for smoking by removing all uadissolved salt and allowing 
to soak in cold water for 24 hours. Hang in a cool draught until dry. Surround the 
meat with a heavy smoke at a low tenmperature for two to four days. Hardwood sawdust 
makes good, clean smoke. A firepot outside, with flue to carry the smoke to a largo 
box or barrel, will be found convenient. Care should be taken to prevent meat from 
becoming overheated. 


TOBACCO SEEDLINGS. 

One of the main difficulties in tobacco growing is the raising of the plants from the seed. 
Why not leave this to the experts and save disappointment? 

The Smyrna Figs Estates (Barmera) Limited 

CAN SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS, 

A letter to the Manager, P.O. Box 23, Barmera, will reserve your tobacco plants and 
give you any information you require. 

EARLY APPLICATION IS NECBS8ARY. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TE8X. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1931-32. 

Conduoted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens. — Section 1, White Leghorns — 141 birds. Section 2, Black 

Minorca — 9 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington — 57 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1931. 

Section 1 . — White Leghorns. 




Score for Month ended May 
j 31st, 1931. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

i 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
• Laid. 

Totals. 

Barker, C. R 

1 Edwardstown 

i (1) 43 

(2)48 

(3) 46 

136 

Hartmann, S 

j Salisbury 

(4) 32 

(5)30 

(0) 39 

101 

Hartmann, S 

Salisbury 

(7) 33 

(8) 33 

(9)34 

100 

Cooper, F. E 

Edwardstown 

(10) 17 

(11) 13 

(12) 35 

65 

Cooper, 8 

Edwardstown 

(13) 39 

(14) 36 , 

(15) 23 

98 

Cooper, S 

Edwardstown 

(16) 8 

(17) 24 j 

(18) 33 

65 

Hutton, Mrs. M. E 

Clarence Park 

(19) 37 

(20) 41 

(21) 24 i 

102 

Easther, C. J 

1 Black Forest 

(22) 32 

(23)41 

(24) 45 , 

118 

Tolhurst, A. E 

| Torrens Park 

i (26) 33 

(20) 36 

(27) 42 | 

111 

Tolhurst, A. E 

; Torrens Park 

(28) 40 

(29) 29 

(30) 24 j 

| 93 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

(31) 20 

(32)45 

(33) 20 | 

91 

Fidge, H 

Clarence Park 

. (34) 1 

j (36) 37 

(36) 14 ] 

52 

Burton, C. J. C 

Mallala 

(37) 31 

| (38)41 1 

(39) 36 ! 

108 

Earl Bros 

Mallala 

(40) 10 

(41) 26 

(42) 9 j 

51 

Duhring, T 

Mallala 

1 (43) 33 

1 (44) 25 

(46) 28 ! 

86 

Stanton, L. 0 

Warradale 

(46) 39 

| (47)31 

(48)27 ; 

97 

Barrett, L 

Angaston 

(49) 32 

(50)42 

(61)38 

112 

Kappler, C. E 

Ascot Park 

t (62) — 

! (63) - : 

(64) — 

! — 

K&ppler, C. E 

Ascot Park 

(66) 1 

! (66) - 

(67)- 

1 

Hamden, W. R 

Kersbrook 

[ (68) 19 

! (69) 24 

(60)20 

63 

Lamerton, E. A 

Edwardstown 1 

(61) 10 

(02) 35 

(63) 30 

75 

Williams, W. R i 

Frewville 

(64) 35 

(05)31 

(66) 27 

93 

Heath, H. E 1 

Mile End 

(67) 27 

(08) 20 

(69) 31 

j 84 

Gurr, A. &H i 

Scott’s Creek 

(70)40 

(71)37 ; 

(72) 4 

81 

Gavin, G. C } 

Salisbury 

(73) 18 

(74) 8 i 

(76) 17 

43 

Gavin, G. C j 

Salisbury 

(70) 19 

(77) 4 

(78) 41 

64 

Gavin, G. C ; 

Salisbury 

(79) 29 

(80) 37 

(81) 26 

91 

Gavin, G. C ; 

Salisbury 

(82) 34 

(83)21 I 

1 (84) 42 

97 

Robinson, A. E j 

Hectornlle 

(86) 13 , 

(80)25 

(87)28 

66 

Brown, C. D 

Morphettville 

(88) 18 

(89)21 j 

(90)26 

04 

Riggs, N 

Camden 

(91) 23 

(92) 32 1 

(93) 6 

61 

Anderson, J : 

Warradale 

(94)31 

(95) 19 i 

(96)30 

80 

Rassmussen, H. A 

Ethelton 

(97) 32 

(98)29 ! 

(99) 39 

100 

Parker, S. J. H j 

Alberton 

(100)38 

(101)33 j 

(102) 30 

101 

Hutchinson, A. S ; 

Athelstone 

(103)37 

(104) 33 | 

(106)40 

110 

Thomas, C. R i 

Hectorville 

(106)34 

(107) 32 1 

(108) 32 

98 

Urlwin, A. P 

Balaklava 

(109) 18 

(110)24 j 

(111) 32 

74 

Wiese, W I 

Cabra 

(112) 33 

(113)37 ! 

(114) 31 

101 

Wiese, W :.. 

Cabra 

(115)30 

(110)31 : 

(117)33 | 

1 94 

Williams, W.R | 

Frewville 

(118) 39 

(119)21 

(120) 38 

I 98 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(121)44 

(122) 42 j 

(123)40 

120 

Marsh, C. A j 

% ' 

Gawler : 

(124) 34 

(125) 30 j 

(126) 46 

115 
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Egg-Laying Competition . — Section 1.-— White Leghorns — continued. 


i 


Score for Month ended May 





31st, 1931. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. ; 

Bird No. 

Bird No. ' 




and Eggs 

and Eggs 

and Eggs Totals. 


1 

Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. ! 

i 


Cleland, W. L 

Beaumont 

(127) 41 

(128) 36 

i 

(129) 38 j 

115 

Cleland, W. L 

Beaumont 

(130) 42 

(131)43 

(132) 35 i 

120 

Sage, H: R 

Nuriootpa 

(133) 4] 

(134) 33 

(135) 36 j 

110 

Vowels, C. C 

Westbourne Park . . 

(136) 34 

(137) 38 

(138) 36 

108 

George, L. E 

Redfern 

(139) 5 

(140) 36 | 

(141) 37 

78 

Totals 


1,305 

1,402 

1,390 

4,097 




Section 2 . — Black Minorca * . 






Score for Month ended May 





31st, 1931. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and Eggs 

and Eggs 

and Eggs 

Totals 


i 

Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. 


Gameau, V. F 

Woodville 

(142) 6 

(143) 35 

(144) 13 

i 54 

Williams, W. R 

i Frewville 

(145) 6 

(146) 3 

(147) 22 

31 

Bari Bros 

Mallala 

(148) 8 

(H9) 2 

(150) 8 

1 18 

Totals 


20 

40 

43 

103 


Section 3 . — Black Orpington*. 





Score for Month ended May 
31st, 1931. 


Competitor. 


Southon, Mrs. E. ... 

Gameau, V. F 

Williams, W. R 

Pillar, L. A 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 
Aird, J. R., & Son . 

Wade, A. E 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Compton, R. C 

Southon, Mrs. E. ... 

Heath, H. E 

Wittenbury, W. H. L. 

Gurr, A. A H 

Robinson, A. E 

Smart, H. J. 

Williams, W. R 

Williams, W. R 

Osborn, E. L. 


Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Clarence Gardens . . 

(187) 23 

(188) 3 

(189) 18 

44 

Woodville 

(190) 28 

(191) 24 

(192) — 

52 

Frewville 

(193) 39 

(194) 43 

(195) 53 

135 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

(196) 32 

(197) 42 

(198) 35 

109 

Kilkenny 

(199) 17 

(200) 44 

(201) 2 

63 

Kilkenny 

(202) 2 

(203) 6 

(204) 2 

10 

Marion 

(205) 25 

(206) 34 

(207) 1 

60 

Torrens Park 

(208) 29 

(209) 47 

(210) 29 

105 

i Torrens Park 

(211)47 , 

(212) 50 1 

(213) 16 

113 

! Woodford© 

(214) 47 

(215) 47 ! 

(216) 22 

116 

| Clarenoe Gardens . . i 

(217) 25 

(218) 26 ! 

(219) 11 

61 

i Mile End 

(220) 15 

(221) 29 

(222) 12 

56 

| Goodwood 

(223) 33 j 

(224) 33 

(225) 35 

71 

Scott’s Creek I 

(226) 40 ! 

(227) 4 

(228) 9 

53 

Heotorville 

(229) 33 

(230) 8 

(231) 28 

69 

Grovene j 

(232) — 

(233) 9 

(234) 2 

11 

Frewville 

(235) 17 

(236) — ; 

j (237) 10 

27 

Frewville 

(238) 1 

(239) 15 

i (240) 13 

29 

Camden j 

(241) 24 

(242) 53 | 

(243) 8 

85 

; 

I 

477 

516 

• 276 

1,269 


Totals 
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APPLE CULTURE. 


[Rote# from an address delivered by Mr . if. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture) before the Ashbourne Branch of the Agricultural Bureau,] 


In the course of his remarks Mr. Wicks said the apple industry, as a wealth pro- 
ducer, ranked about fifth in importance, and yet it did not receive the consideration it 
deserved in matters of research. The steps by which the present state of the highly 
developed commercial apple had been achieved were outlined. He traced the develop- 
ment from the natural order, Pomace os, which contained several genera, one of which 
included the hawthorns, one the quinces, one the mountain ash, and one the pears, apples, 
and crabapples, the latter being the genus Pyrus. Within this genus were several 
species, nearly all of which were native to the old world, and the species from which 
commercial varieties had emanated was known as Pyrus Malus . The methods of develop- 
ment by seed variation through the medium of pollenation were roughly outlined and the 
development of present-day varieties touched upon. „ 

Apples had been in common use from earliest times when the primitive crabapple was 
sought after as much for the beverage, cider, obtainable from it, as for the fruit. The 
number of varieties now ran into thousands. Nature seemed to retrogress from the 
advanced types if allowed to propagate along natural lines, and for one good seedling 
obtained many hundreds of useless varieties were the usual result. However, occasionally 
a good seedling was sometimes found, e,g, 9 Granny Smith. 

In the development of new varieties by hybridization, scientific work was necessary 
to assist, because individuals could not usually afford experimenting in an extensive 
way. At the same time, each grower had to test certain practices to suit- his own 
peculiar conditions, because identical varieties would sometimes exhibit remarkable 
changes in different localities. The 1 ‘ off-year ’ 1 was giving concern to exporters, and the 
surmounting of this obstacle would enable a more uniform overseas supply to be sent 
forward, thus allowing shippers and buyers to operate with more confidence and greater 
satisfaction. 

Locality and Soils. 

Wtih regard to suitable conditions for apple culture, the following applied: — Rainfall, 
25-40in. A wide range of soils would grow apples successfully, but a good free loam with 
a good clay subsoil at about lft. to 15ins. was desirable, although with a good subsoil 
a soil of sandy, light nature would often produce a fine apple orchard. Good drainage 
was an essential; sourness in the soil must be avoided at all costs. The aspect of the 
orchard should be one facing east or north, or even to north-west not detrimental. To 
lay out the orchard the breaking up of the soil deeply was necessary, and it was pre- 
ferable to leave the land fallow for a considerable time. Planting was best done after 
a good soaking rain in early winter, except in excessive rainfall districts, when spring 
planting was better. A wide headland, at least 30ft., should be left to provide adequate 
working facilities. Distance apart should be from 20ft. to 23ft., and the speaker 
favored square planting. An apple orchard should be a 50-year investment at least, 
and the preliminary work was, therefore, worth a great deal of consideration. 

Pruning for the first, five years should be hard, for during that time the structure 
of the tree was formed.^ Codlin moth was the worst pest, but with the help of the 
scientist, Mr. Wicks was hopeful that a parasite would be found to combat it, as had 
been done in the case of woolly aphis. When planting, care should be exercised to 
include varieties to cross-pollinate one another, for by thik method better fruit, more 
of it, and leas windfalls were obtained. 
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Mr. Wicks stated that it was possible for Australia to materially increase her apple 
cheque, and by attention to shipping good quality fruit and more efficient marketing 
methods, this was not only possible, but was the logical step to achieve, gifted as they 
were by favorable climatic conditions and soils suitable for the production of the finest 
apples, comparable with the best produced in any part of the world. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Wicks said that the advent of bitter pit in (Teopatras 
after pruning was causing a deal of thought, and there, again, the value of research 
work was emphasised. The method recommended by some growers was to prune on the 
off-year so that a smaller quantity would be affected, and by the time the heavy crop 
was carried, the effects would not bo so apparent. Other growers recommended merely 
a very light annual thinning, to keep the tree in shape. 

Mr. Wicks believed that the good market in England for South Australian apples 
was because of the high standard of quality maintained during the past few years. He 
stated that the iodine test for ripeness was not always successful, and an experienced 
grower could tell by the appearance and the feel of the fruit when it was ready to 
pick and pack for export. Varieties recommended for this district were Cleopatra, 
Dunn's, Granny Smith, and for colored varieties Jonathan and Statesman. For a 
manurial dressing at planting, he favored bone manure, because the good effects were 
felt for several years. 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTT ERF AT TESTS FOR APRIL, 1931. 


Milk. Butterfftt. 

. Average \ Average j _ _ - ... .1 

Herd ' No. of No. of ' I j Average 

No. ; Cows In ! Cows In i Per Herd Per Cow ! Per Cow Per Herd , Per Cow Per Cow Test. 
Herd. ! Milk. during during | December . during during December | 

! April. April. I to April. April. to 

; j April. ; April, j 





Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B . . . 

20 

7-47 

2,145 

107-25 

1,178-91 , 

92-43 

4-62 

52-29 

4*31 

6/C.... 

18 

8-30 

, 4,050$ 

275-03 

1,644-89 

210-84 

11-71 

70-16 

4*26 

e/F ... 

22-87 

8-00 

5,078$ 

222-06 

1,951-86 

239-40 

10-47 

89*81 

4*71 

6/H . . . 

20 

11-87 

3,803 i 

190-15 

1,810-35 , 

184-62 

9-23 

82-46 

4-85 

6/0 ... 

20 

16-20 

4.095 

204-75 

2,071-97 

235-65 

11-78 

104-03 

6*76 

6/B . . . 

18-20 

14-67 

8,146$ 

447-61 

1,172-27 

385-53 

21-18 

62-40 

4*73 

6/U . . . 

18 

14-58 

5,082$ 

278-44 

1,753-16 

262-99 

14-57 

74-34 

6*31 

6/W .. 

22-43 

15-80 

7,408$ 

334-30 

2,312-17 

320-58 

14-29 

105-69 

4*28 

6/Y ... 

14*87 

0-93 

4,834 

324-91 

1,948-85 

227-29 

16-28 

85-60 

4-76 

6/BK . . 

51-60 

44-60 

22,866$ 

443-15 

2,392-94 

989-35 

19-17 

101*14 

4*83 

6/n . . . 

34-03 

27-07 

15,073 

469-38 

2,943-69 

720-55 i 

21-17 

129-63 

4*61 

6/Ks . 

26-07 

22-37 

; 11,455$ 

439-41 

2,801-77 

545-81 i 

20-94 

125*36 

4*76 

6/Lli .. 

24 

22-07 

18,253 

562-21 

: 3,075-18 1 

547-82 

22-82 

132*79 

4-18 

C/M*.. 

14 

7-00 

4,502 

321-57 

1,769*26 

219-04 , 

15-65 

84-81 

! 4*87 

6/00 .. 

20 | 

16-19 

' 12,770 

688-50 

3,213-87 

586-99 

29-85 

144-48 

4*60 

6/PP .. 

20 

19*43 

; 11,737 

586-85 

3,198-86 

564-10 

28-21 

152-68 

4*81 

6/Qq .. 

28*07 

27-77 

j 21,312$ 

735-67 1 

3,680-07 

941-46 i 

82-50 

160-56 

4*42 

6/Br . . 

33 

26-47 

| 20,581$ 

623-68 | 

3,453-82 

934-44 

28-32 

162-40 j 

4*64 

6/88 .. 

25-33 1 

24 

18,712 

738-73 ! 

4,284-35 

754-92 j 

29-80 

171-87 

4-03 

8/Tt .. 

24 ! 

21-27 

! 11,546 

481-04 i 

2,483-89 

561-56 

23-40 

116-64 

4-86 

6/CU . 

40 

33-80 

14,865$ 

371-64 | 

2,364-99 

654-72 

16-37 

103-06 

: 4-40 

6/Vv . . 

20 

18-57 

| 11,955$ 

597-78 j 

2,746-89 

544-90 ; 

27-25 

128-79 : 

; 4-56 

Means . 

24-34 ! 

10*09 

j 10,777-84! 

442-90 ! 

2.555-70 

487-49 

20-03 

113*69 

| 4*52 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR APRIL, 1981. 


r ~ i 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

| 

Average j .. .. 

No. of 1 

Cows in ■ Per Herd 
Milk, i during ! 
April. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
April 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/C.... 

28*50 

15*87 

7,4231 

260*47 

3,188*65 

408*41 

14*33 

157*83 

5*50 

6/D . . . 

30 

14*47 

i 5,892 

196*42 

2,832*79 

348*80 

11*63 

152*29 

5*93 

5/E . . . 

36 

26*97 

! 10,5091 

300*27 

3,032*05 

562*91 

15*80 

156*21 

5*26 

5/J ... 

23 

14*90 

| 6,812j i 

296*19 

2,341*64 

341*60 

14*85 

126*15 

5*01 

5/0 .. . 

22*37 

13*40 

5,141 1 

230*43 

3,533*11 

295*97 

13*27 

189*56 

5*73 

6/R . . . 

54 

37*07 

9,6521 

178*75 

2,324*35 

413*24 

7*65 

08*88 

4*28 

5/S ... 

30 

16*73 

! 10,105 

336*83 

2,611*07 

485*75 

16-19 

129*88 

4*81 

5/T ... 

; 20 

14 

' 8,226 ! 

411*30 

3,590*39 

413*50 

20*68 

164*33 

5*03 

5/U . . . 

21 

15*20 

12,0681 : 

574*69 

4,480*68 

1 602*37 

28*68 

: 197*49 

4*99 

6/y . . . 

1 26*30 

22*17 

11,4081 

433*78 

i 4,148*78 

691*51 

26*29 

i 221*40 

6*06 

5/Z .... 

! 27*87 

14*63 

14,9551 

586*62 

4,496*67 

1 709*50 

26*46 

: 214*71 

4*74 

5/Aa . . 

18 

17*47 

7,403 ; 

411*28 

3,118*83 

i 436*13 

24*23 

| 161*83 ♦ 

5*89 

6/Gc. . . 

: 29*13 

15*53 

8,2971 

284*84 

2,113*94 

358*78 

12*32 

. 93*00 

4*32 

5/Dd . 

21 

19-10 

8,297 i 

395*09 

3,396*00 

1 493*69 

23*51 

179*50 

5*95 

5/Ee . . 

! 14 

11*73 

4,389 

313*50 

4,034*51 

246*69 

17*62 

197*56 

5*62 

5/U ... 

1 28*53 

1 15*87 

8,700 

304*94 

3,932*82 

1 437*89 

15*35 

186*60 

5*03 

6/JJ .. 

! 32*63 

1 27*43 

15,938 

488*44 

3.700*42 

‘ 721*66 

22*12 

169*20 

4*53 

6/KK . 

22 

; 17*90 

12,237 

556*23 

3,648*71 

| 548*74 

24*94 

165*82 

4-48 

5 /Mm . 

j 13*63 

; 12-63 

6,630 

486*42 

3,950*92 

: 350*87 

25*74 

: 206*44 

5*29 

5/Nn . 

i 29 

' 25*73 

11,492 

396*27 

! 3,74 L *55 

561*18 

19*35 

! 167*92 

4*88 

5/Oo . . 

: 21 

| 19*13 

9,0141 

429*26 

3,751*52 

431*51 

• 20*55 

172*45 

4*79 

Means . 

j 26*05 

| 18*43 

9,266*31 

355*77 

3,322*29 

j 469*08 

18*01 

161*00 

5*06 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR APRTL. 1931. 


’ }' 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. , 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

i 

Per Cow i 
July I 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 




Lbs. i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb«. 

% 

7/D . . . 

23*20 

20*30 

11,9001 J 

512*95 

6,244*95 ! 

480*22 

20*96 

261*90 

409 

7/E . . . 

26*90 

23*90 

10,044 

378*38 

6,407*46 ; 

425*51 

15*82 

267*37 

4*24 

7/H . . . 

8 

6*23 

3,8061 

475*81 

6,512*91 1 

181*80 

22*73 

310*52 

4*78 

7/J ... 

19 

17*80 

11,439 

60205 

6,022*98 ! 

519*12 

27*32 

281*48 

4*54 

7/K . . . 

18 

16*20 

9,578 

530*63 

7,155*38 

399*88 

22*16 

307*76 

4*19 

7/L . . . 

84*83 

32*97 

11,356 

326*04 

4,794*87 

582*82 

16*73 

228*55 

5*13 

7/0 .. . 

19*77 

10 

6,537 

280*06 

4,278*38 , 

282*24 

14*27 

205*45 

5*10 

7/S ... 

17 

8*37 

6,351 

373*59 

5,341*05 

332*27 

19*55 

283*21 

5*23 

7/V ... ! 

11 

10 

5,445 

495*00 

4,558*00 

264*76 

24*07 

i 219*18 

4*86 

7/T . . , j 

i 10*93 

9*93 

4,225 

386*54 

5,205*18 

181*22 

16*58 

! 219*35 

4*29 

7/W .. ! 

21 

17*47 

11,029 

525*19 

6,312*91 

489*10 

23*29 

j 284*34 

4*43 

7/x... : 

15 

11*87 

5,301 

353*40 

6,194*83 

240*91 

16*06 

264*29 

4*54 

7/Y . . . ! 

21*20 

20*20 

10,254 

483*67 

4,781*45 ; 

487*93 

23*02 

227*43 

4*76 

7/Z. . . . ! 

12*57 

10*57 

9,255 

736*27 

4,957*20 

384*29 

30*57 

; 218*86 

4-15 

7/Aa . . 

1 8 

7 

3,270 

408*75 

4,590*25 ! 

168*43 

21*05 

231*86 

5*15 

7/Bb . . ! 

! 15 

13 

6,960 

464*00 

5388*77 ' 

304*50 

20*80 

247*57 

4*87 

7/DD . 1 

1 11 

9 

4,920 

447*27 

5,962*40 

249*26 

22*66 

296*33 

5*07 

7/kb.. ; 

S 23*70 

15*10 

4,5101 

190*32 

3,902*59 

195*91 

8*27 

162*59 

4*34 

7/GO . . 

14 

13*27 

3,841 

274*86 

4,467*88 

225*32 

16*09 

281*34 

5*87 

7/Hh . 

| 16*47 

13*87 

‘ 6,3361 

409*59 

4,957*87 ! 

294*31 j 

19*02 

218*60 

: 4*64 

•7 Hi . . 

13*77 

12*90 i 

8,0581 

585*22 

4,801*21 ! 

374*10 

27*17 

i 228*72 

i 4*64 

t7Jj . 

! 19 

19 j 

9,225 

485*53 

2,440*34 

405*82 

21*36 

! 107*67 

; 4*40 

Mean* . { 

17*20 

14*91 

7,392*89 i 

429*88 

5,506*31 

339*84 

19*76 

| 249*39 

j 4*60 


t Commenced January. 


• Commenced August.. 
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Scientific 

Farming! 

THAT is the only proper response to 
present troubles —THAT is the road to 
solvency and restored prosperity. 

Economies are necessary, but to cut the 
application of super in this years farm- 
ing effort would be a fatal mistake. . 

Science and Economy dictate the liberal 
use of 

W.M.L. EXTRA HIGH-GRADE SUPER 

for it lowers costs by increasing yields. 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


FINAL RESULTS OF CEREAL AND HAY HARVEST, 1930-31. 
[By W. L. Johnston, Government Statist.] 


Wheat, 34,871,520 ( 23,345, OOSbush.) ; average, 8.34 (6.40) per acre. 

1. Acreage Cropped . — The acreage sown for all purposes with Wheat, Barley, and Oats 
aggregated 5,293,882 (4,827,861) acres; increase, 466,019 acres. Distributed as follows: — 
For Grain — Wheat, 4,180,513 (3,645,764) acres; increase, 534,749 acres. Barley, 251,957 
(305,316) acres; decrease, 53,359 acres. Oats, 218,416 (277,923) acres; decrease, 
59,507 acres. Hay (Wheat, Barley, and Oats), 601,240 (534,886) acres; increase, 66,354 
acres. 

2. Failures. — Owing to adverse seasonal conditions considerable areas completely 
failed. Out of 5,293,882 acres sown, 375,000 acres are estimated to have failed for the 
purpose for which sown. Of this area only 42,000 acres were profitably fed off, the 
balance of 333,000 acres being a complete failure. 

3. Production. — Wheat — 34,871,526 (23,345,093) bushels; increase, 11,526,433 bushels; 
average per acre, 8.34 (6.40) bushels. Barley — 3,960,929 (4,656,254) bushels; average, 
15.72 (15.25) bushels. Oats—2, 080,3 11 (1,564,287 bushels; average, 9.52 (5.63) 
bushels. Hay — 621,171 (431,044) tons. 

4. Benefits of Fallow. — Of the total wheat crop, 23,718,522 (18,904,280) bushels were 
produced from fallow land, and averaged 11.05 (9.07) bushels per acre; Whilst the 
remainder, 11,153,004 (4,480,813) bushels, was from land not fallowed, and only aver- 
aged 5.48 (2.84) bushels per acre, resulting in an aggregate average of 8.34 (6.40) 
bushels per acre. 

5. Exportable Surplus. — After making the usual allowances for Heed Wheat and home 
consumption, it is estimated that 28,000,000 bushels of Wheat are available for export. 
Of this quantity over 14,000,000 bushels have been exported. The mean value of over- 
sea exports of Wheat and Flour for the five years ended 1929-1930 was £5,540,076 and 
of Barley £201,920. For the 10 months of the year 1930-1931 the export values are: — 
Wheat and Flour, £2,205,642; Barley, £288,463. 


I. Acreage Cropjted. 


(Failures included.) 


Divisions. 

Total 

Wheat, 

Grain. 

1 

Hay. 

Fed off 
Areas. 


Barley, 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

(W.B.O.) 

(W.B.O.) 

Gentral 

Acres. 

1,008,645 

1,037,136 

361,263 

134,948 

1,404,052 

1,347,838 

- ... 

Acres. 

582,878 

847,864 

334,872 

70,201 

1,238,448 

1,106,250 

Acres. 

176,154 

39,117 

840 

14,623 

10,282 

10,941 

Acres. 

31,551 

20,517 

1,882 

19,889 

79,767 

64,810 

Acres. 
208,995 i 
119,979 i 
22,230 

I 27,048 

1 70,124 

152,864 

Acres. 

9,007 

9,659 

1,439 

3,187 

5,431 

12,973 

Lower North .... 

Upper North 

South-Eastern . . . 
Western 

Murray Mallee . . . 

Total, 1930-31 

5,293,882 

4,180,513 

. 251,957 

218,416 

601,240 j 

41,756 

Total, 1929-30 

4,827,863 

3,645,764 

305,316 

277,923 

534,886 | 

63,974 

Increase of decrease 

466,019 

534,749 

-53,359 

-59,007 

68,354 ( 

-22,218 
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2. Production of Grain and Hay. 


Divisions. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

(W.B.O.) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


Bush. 

Av. 

Bush. 

Av. 

Bush. 

Av. 

Tons. 

Central 

7,366,918 

12*64 

i 2,860,018 

16*24 

413,793 

13*12 

262,602 

Lower North . . . 

9,558,825 

11*27 

548,542 

1402 

238,919 

11*64 

122,635 

Upper North ... 

1,720,530 

5*14 

! 7,036 

8*38 

12,963 

6*89 

17,607 

South-Eastern . . 

1,042,883 

14*86 

i 326,254 

22*31 

415,932 

20*91 

35,274 

Western 

5,537,050 

4*47 

j 100,352 

10*34 

382,577 

4*80 

44,063 

Murray Mallee . . 

9,640,320 

8*72 

| 112,728 

10*30 

616,127 

9*51 

138,990 

i 

Total, 1930-31. 

34,871,526 

8*34 

| 3,960,929 

15*72 

2,080,311 

9*62 

021,171 

Total, 1929-30. 

23,345,093 

6*40 

j 4,656,254 

1 i 

16-26 

1,564,287 

5*63 

431,044 

Increase or 




1 

| 



i 

! 

decrease 

11,526,433 

1*94 

! —096.326 

i 

j 0*47 

516,024 

3*89 

j 190,127 

! 


3. Five Years' Comparison. 


Wheat. 


Value of Oversea 
Exports. 


Year. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Aver. 

per 

Acre. 

Wheat and 
Flour. 

. ... 

Barley. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

£ 

£ 

1925-26 

2,465,648 

28,603,101 

11*60 

7,412,467 

137,288 

1926-27 

2,768,403 

35,558,711 

12*84 

7,094,456 

351,446 

1927-28 

2,941,360 

24,066,012 

8*18 

5,415,401 

232,108 

1928-29 

3,445,563 

26,820,094 

7*79 

3,911,088 

211,099 

1929-30 

3,645.764 

23,345,093 

6*40 

3,866,967 

77,660 

Mean 

3,053,348 

27,679,802 

9*07 

5,540,070 

201,920 

1930-31 

4,180,613 1 

34,871,526 

8*34 

2,205,642 

288,463 





10 months 

10 mths. 


MEGGITTS LINSEED MEAL. 

The seasonal reduction during certain months of the year in the output of 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese, can definitely be checked by the use of Meggitt’s 
Linseed Meal. 

Meggitt a is a highly concentrated food, rich in essential milk producing and 
body building protein, and conditioning linseed oil in the correct proportions* 

Sold in any quantity, from one bag (1001b«.) upwards* 

Obtainable from any Dairy Produce Factory, Grain or Chaff Merchant, or 
direct from — 

ELDER, SMITH, & CO., LIMITED, 

SELLING AGENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 

FOR JUNE. 


fBy Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Planting should be completed as soon as possible. It is much easier to handle the young 
trees if stakes are placed in the exact position to start with; then put the young tree 
against the stake and proceed with the filling in. Do not go on with the planting in the 
rain or if the filling is wet and sodden. The young trees may be pruned before planting, 
but it is preferable to do it later on. If details are required, consult' the Instructor for 
your district. 

Get ahead with the pruning; clear up all broken or dead limbs first, and then make the 
pruning as light as possible. A minute or two will remove a big limb, but it will take 
years to replace it. 

Clean up trees and remove any shelter for eodlin moth larvae; hollows in ojd trees may 
be filled with concrete after removing decayed matter. On wet days hunt out eodlin larvae 
in sheds and boxes ; everyone killed will lessen the damage in the summer. 

Bough up the soil, especially about the trees, so as to get full benefit of all the radn 
which falls, but arrange for disposal of excess water and prevent washaways. 

Citrus trees need watching for “brown rot”; keep limbs up from the ground and spray 
with Bordeaux mixture on the first sign of trouble. Keep aphis down. 

Clean up celery beds; burn, or bury refuse deeply. 

Dig strawberry beds and finish planting; do not allow water to lie about the plants. 

Olives will be ready for gathering; do not allow them to waste as usnal, but get 
someone to take the crop if you do not value it. 

Tomato houses will be got ready for planting. Use only seed from known healthy 
plants and start them in sterilised seed beds; on no account plant out weak-looking seed- 
lings. 

Apples in cold store require watching and sorting out. Generally, they are not keeping 
very well this year. 


A Few Observation# on Codlin Moth. 

The small crop of apples this season suffered severely from the moth despite the continual 
Use of arsenate of lead spray. Some growers blamed the quality of the material. I 
was shown fruits thickly coated with arsenate of lead, and successful entrances had 
been made by the caterpillar through thick accumulations of the spray. This would 
tend to bear out the contention of the orchardist that the spray was not effective. The 
only explanation was that the caterpillar was averse to eating through the spray material 
and had cleaned a place to start before perforating the skin of the fruit. One apple 
exhibited to me had twenty entrances. 

Other growers were inclined to blame their neighbors for being negligent, but examina- 
tion did not bear this out. One contended that it was impossible to do good work 
except by using a power pump at high pressure, 2501b. to 3001b. per square inch. I 
consider that this contention is wrong, as a good hand pump should do equally good 
work, though not so speedily or cheaply as the power pump. The use of white oils was 
variously commented on, some saying that the oil was useless and damaged the fruit. 
Others said that f?r the amount of good it did it was too costly and so was not worth* 
using, whilst others were quite satisfied that the use of the oil was a distinct benefit. 
Experiments thus far conducted with oils at the State Orchard were not wholly favor- 
able. The orchard with the least affected fruit was dusted, and dusted well. 

Operations as at present conducted were not what we needed, and something more 
was required to successfully check the work of the moth, and new methods or addi- 
tional methods must not increase the costs, which were already almost prohibitive. 
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The most hopeful proposition was the introduction of the parasite Trichopramma 
mimutvm (Tricky). Eight years ago this wasp was operating in California, and a con- 
siderable quantity of writing had been done about this little helper, recent reports 

being distinctly encouraging, Another method worthy of testing would be the use of 

some material as a spray or dust or smoke which would have a repellent effect on the 
moth and drive it away from the trees. Natural parasites are perhaps available here. 
I had been asked to arrange to destroy some 1 1 rotten f 1 old trees on a deserted 
property in the scrub, about two miles away from the* orchardist who complained about 
them. On examination of the trees, which carried a medium crop of low-quality fruit, 
I could not find any codlin-infested fruit. This was not an isolated experience. 
At the present season all that was left for us to do was to intensify the work of 
destroying the larvae of the moth by clearing away all harbors like loose bark or 
decaying parts of the tree. Windfalls should not be allowed to remain about the 
orchard, and boxes and storerooms should be thoroughly cleaned up. I am convinced 
that second-hand boxes were the main source of infection. The various brands of 

arsenate of lead were well made and true to label. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of rhe Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on May 27th, 
there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman), 
A. M. Dawkins, A. L. McEwin, P. H. Jones, S. Shepherd, P. J. Baily, Professor A. J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director Waite Research 
Institute), Mr. W. R. Birks (Principal Agricultural College, Roseworthy), and H. 0. 
Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. G. Jeffrey and H. S. 
Taylor. 

VX\l Annual Con fire#*. — The Secretary intimated that approval had been obtained to 
hold the Forty-second Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau during Show week, 
and that His Excellency the Governor had consented to deliver the opening address. 

Formation of Branch of Bureau at Belvidere . — An application was received from resi- 
dents of Belvidere asking approval for the formation of a Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau in that district. Because of the close proximity of the proposed Branch to a 
Branch already actively working, the Board withheld its decision pending a report from 
the General Secretary, who was instructed to convene and attend a meeting of each of 
the Branches concerned and report to the Board. 

Life Members. — The names of Messrs. W. L. Brown, A. Spriggs, F. W. Jericlio, 
(J. A. Dreckow, and R. B. I)eer, of the Yadnarie Branch, were added to the roll of life 
members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Leave of Absence.- The Secretary was instructed to make application to the Minister 
of Agriculture for leave of absence on behalf of Mr, (t. Jeffrey owing to illness. 

Letter of Sympathy. — Members learned with regret of the continued illness of Mr. 
11. S. Taylor, and it was decided to send a letter of sympathy to Mr. Taylor and 
expressing the hope that he would soon be restored to good health. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches: 
Warramboo — II. F. Chilman; Blackwood- — G. Armstrong, W. J. Hargreaves; Longwood 
(\ Palmer; Greenock — A. F. Giles; Brinkley — E. L. White; Currency Creek L. C. 
Collett, R. L. Stephens; Kangarilla Women’s — Mrs. A. Strickland; Upper Wakefield-*- 
Harry Welke, Gus Welke, Fwnld Welke, Alfred Welke; Pygerv— J. F. Heylen; Mangalo 
~~F. Coles; Riverton — J. F. Smith, G. B. Payne; Scott’s Bottom— P. 0. Mitchell, O. H. 
Ringvall ; Taragoro — Vernon Guy; Renmark — J. W. Duggin. 

Number of members, 8,507; number of Branches, 305. 

In Committee. — Several other items in the agenda were taken in Committee. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sand*y>kd & Co., Limited, reported on June 1st; — 

Butter. — The farming community generally are giving more attention now to dairying 
and the side lines of the farm owing to the prices for cereals having fallen to such an 
extent. The result is that increasing quantities of cream and butter are coming forward 
each week, and this State has already a surplus for export, which is going forward by 
the Jervis Buy this week. Such early shipments are almost unprecedented, and the pro- 
pitious weather conditions which have continued throughout the season should result in 
record quantities being exported overseas from South Australia. A feature in the 
increased production, however, is the large quantities of store and collectors ' butters 
being marketed, and the reason for this is because no levy has to be paid by makers on 
same, whereas factory butter is subject to a levy. As milled butter cannot be exported, 
except at very low prices, values for store and collectors * butters are now considerably 
easier in price, although factory butters remain steady. Choicest creamery fresh butter, 
in bulk, Is. 4|d.; prints and delivery extra; second and third grades, Is. 2£d. (these 
prices are subject to the stabilisation levies) ; well-conditioned store and collectors, 9d. 
to lOd. 

Eggs. — Production as usual at this time of the year declined rapidly, but now is 
showing a slight increase. Supplies are more than sufficient for local needs, and small 
quantities are going forward to Melbourne and Sydney each week. Rates *are steady. 
Ordinary country eggs, fresh hen Is. per dozen; duck, Is. Id. per dozen; selected, tested, 
and infertile higher. 

Cheese. — The consignments from the factories during the past few weeks have been 
small, and it will be several weeks yet before any marked increase in supplies is pus 
sible, as in the south-eastern parts of the State the cooler weather retards the growth 
of the pastures. Values are firm in consequence of the shorter supplies. New makes, 
large to loaf, 7 id. to 8|d. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, 10d. to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. — Good supplies continued throughout the mouth, and values hardened. This, 
however, did not in any way cause demand to slacken, and ready clearances were made 
of consignments from week to week. Kernels also are selling freely both to local mid 
interstate buyers. Brandis, 7d. to 74d. ; mixed softshells, (id. to 6£d. ; hardshell*. 3{<l. 
to 3}d.; kernels, Is. 7d. to Is. 7 id. per lb. 

Honey. — Moderate demand was experienced for honey throughout May. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to regulations regarding 4 i foul brood, M a number of sales which could 
have been made to Western Australia were prevented, so that stocks are now' heavier 
than they otherwise would have been. Values are steady. Prime clear extracted, in 
liquid condition, 3Jd. to 3Jd. ; best quality candied lots, 2 : jd. to 3 pi. 4 second grade, 
lid. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. — Moderate supplies; demand steady. Is. 2d. to Is. 2!d. per lb. 

Bacon. — The consumption of bacon was well maintained, and sales of all cuts of prime 
quality were effected. The factories kept the market well supplied from Week to week, 
and values continued steady. Best local sides, 9d. to 9$d. ; best local factory-cured 
middles, 9d. to 9$d.; large, 8^d.; local rolls, 7d. to 7 id. ; Geo. Farmer *s “Sugar 
Cane M brand hams, Is. Id.; local hams, lid. to Is.; cooked, Is. 2d.; “Sugar < v iiie’* 
brand lard, in packets, lid.; in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local prints, 9d, per lb. 

Live Poultry. — The demand for live poultry throughout the month under review kept 
up better than might have been expected. As prices ruling at present are lower than 
they have been for some years, consumers are apparently paying more attention to 
poultry as against other meats, with the result that the demand is improving. The 
quality and condition of turkeys was, generally speaking, only poor to medium, but are 
now T showing improvnient with the growth of grass. The sales which are held every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday arc always attended by a large number of buyers. We 
advise consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 3s. 3s. to 4s. <kl.; 
nice-conditioned cockerels, 2s. Od. to 3s.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. to 2s. r>d. ; 
chickens lower. Heavy-weight hens, 3s. 3d. to 4s.; medium hens, 2s. 4d. to 3s.; light 
hens, Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d.; couple of pens of w'eedy sorts low'd* Geese, 3s. (id. to 5s.; 
prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. to 4 k. 6d.; Muscovy ducks, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. ; ordinary 
ducks, Is. 8d. to 2s* Id.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, 74d. to 
9d. per lb. live weight; do., fair condition, 6d. to 7d. per lb. live weight; do., fattening 
sorts lower. Pigeons, 3-Jd. to 5d. each. 

Potatoes. — Local, 5s. per cwt. 

Onion/;. — B rown, 5s. per cwt. 
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imports and exports op fruits, plants, etc., 

APRIL, 1931. 

Imports. 

Interstate . 


Apples (bushels) 1,822 

Bananas (bushels) 8,997 

Citrus- 

Grape fruit (bushel) 1 

Lemons (bushels) 7 

Oranges (bushels) 2 

Passion fruit (bushels) 320 

Paw paws (bushels) 3 

Pineapples (bushels) 458 

Tomatoes (bushels) 59 

Peanuts (bags) 6 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) 13 

Cabbages (bags) 7 

Onions (bags) 1,459 

Peas (bags) 3 

Potatoes (bags) 486 

Swedes (bag) 1 

Bulbs (packages) 62 

Plants (packages) 140 

Seeds (packags) 116 

Wine casks (number) 1,791 

Fumigated — Wine casks (number) 16 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels) 35 

Pineapples (bushels) 33 

Second-hand bags 10 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number) 

Federal Quarantine Act . 

Seeds, &e 

Timber 


1,142 


Packages. Lbs. 
1,806 302,624 

Sup. ft. 
88,972 3,179,077 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Art. 

Packages. 


England — Apples 5,901 

Grapes 5°. 

Pears 1,329 

Germany — Apples 316 

India — Grapes 1,540 

Apples 1 »N50 

New Zealand — Grapes -82 

Seeds 21 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The foUowing figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 

for the month and to the end of May, 1931, also 


show the rainfall at the subjoined stations 
the average precipitation to the end of May and the average annual rainfall, 


Station. 

For 
, May, 

I 1983. 

1 

i To 

end 

May. 

Av’ge 
i to end 
! May. 1 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

' \ 

1 ' i 



Fab North and Upper n oeth . 
Oodnadatta .. 

Marne 

Farina 


ritana 

~ftlmmii.il 

Hookina 

Hawker . 

Wilson. . . . . 

Gordon . . 

Quom 

Port Augusta . . , 

Brace . . . . 

Hammond 

Wilmington 

Willowie 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre. . 
Port Germein . . . 

Wirrabara 

Appila . . .: 

Cradock . 

Carrieton 

Johnburg 

Eurelia 

Orroroo 

Nackara . 

Black Rock 

Oodlawirra 

Peterborough . , . 
Yongala . ’ 


0*80 

0*98 

2-17 

4*72 

0*37 

2*74 

2*41 

5*86 

0*42 

4*02 

2*79 

6*46 

0*82 

4*19 

3*36 

7*93 

0*48 

3*42 

3*55 

8*69 

0*91 

4*14 

5*66 

12*02 

1*01 

5*73 

3*76 

11*51 

1*35 

8*45 

3*98 

12*28 

1*05 

657 

3*86 

11*84 

0*78 

4*94 

3*69 

10*73 

1*28 

4*67 

4*23 

13*42 

0*54 

4*29 

3*61 

9*43 

1*46 

4*69 

3*15 

9*94 

1*13 

4*28 

3*83 

11*41 

1*36 

5*11 

5*58 

17*63 

1*25 

4*60 

3*88 

12*11 

2*65 

6*20 

7*27 

23*01 

2*06 

4*78 

4*78 

15*26 

1*48 

3*96 

4*45 

12*47 

2*11 

4*09 

5*83 

19*34 

1*20 

3*07 

4*86 

14*69 

0*83 

5*09 

3*67 

10*87 

1*58 

4*56 

4*00 

12*40 

1*21 

4*02 

3*48 

10*64 

1*49 

4*35 

4*25 

1306 

1*70 

4*29 

4*53 

13*28 

0*71 

3*38 

4*20 

11*16 

1*26 

3*75 

4*21 

12*50 

1*32 

4*30 

i 



1*51 

4*06 

| 4*43 

13*30 

1*70 

4*48 

4*48 

14*46 


Yunta .... 

Waukaringa 

Mannahill 

Cockbum 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 


North-East. 


0-79 

0- 70 

1 - 06 
1*96 
1*71 


4*79 

4*29 

3*64 

6*90 

7*47 


3-30 

2*98 


Lower North. 


Port Pirie 

Port Broughton . . 

Bute 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

Gladstone 

Crystal Brook .... 

Georgetown 

Namdv 

Redbill 

Spalding 

Gulnare . . ; 

Yaoka 

Koolunga 

Snowtown. 


1*55 

2 32 

2*15 

1*85 

203 

2 32 

2*27 

1*77 

2*40 

2*05 

2*34 

2 37 

2*97 ] 

2*70 

1*99 

2*75 


3*97 

4*74 

3*82 

4*02 

3*91 

4*34 

4*42 

4*17 

4*86 

4*17 

4*45 

4*66 

5*94 

5*15 

4*42 

5*46 


Station. 


For 

May, 

1931. 


To 

end 

May. 


end Btin . 
Ma y- tall 


Lower North — continued. 


Brinkworth .... 

2*62 

6*48 

4-64 

15*85 

Blyth 

2*50 

5-96 

542 

16*86 

Clare 

3*00 

7*76 

7*57 

24*61 

Mintaro 

3*89 

810 

6*60 

23*43 

Watervale 

3*12 

8*05 

8*16 

27*10 

Auburn 

3*50 

7*44 

7*51 

24*08 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

2*10 

4*93 

5*55 

17*44 

1-71 

3*83 

5*23 

15*61 

Port Wakefield . 

1*06 

3*29 

4*85 

13*04 

Terowie 

1*25 

3*55 

4*30 

13*47 

Yaroowie 

1*36 

3*28 

4*49 

13*72 

Hallett 

1*62 

4*02 

4*88 

16*47 

Mount Bryan . . 

2*12 

4*11 

4*78 

16*79 

Kooringa 

1*94 

4*69 

5*55 

17*96 

Farrell's Flat . . 

2*69 

5*92 

5*67 

18*75 


8*46 

8*06 


West of Murray Range. 

i Manoora 

Saddleworth . . 

’ | Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport .... 

Hamley Bridge 

, Kapnnda 

jj Freeling 

Greenock 

!j Truro 

1 1 Stockwell 

1 1 Nuriootpa .... 

Angaston 

ji Tanunda 

jj Lyndooh 

! | Williamstown . . 

il Adelaide Plains, 


3*17 

6*23 

5*56 

18*94 

2*70 

5*89 

6*27 

19*60 

3*30 

6*51 

5*97 

19*87 

3*28 

6*94 

6*51 

20*81 

2*79 

5*78 

5*76 

18*13 

2*78 

5*86 

5*22 

16*81 

2*17 

4*57 

5*30 

16*60 

3*57 

6*32 

6-34 

19*85 

3*28 

5*89 

5*51 

17*95 

3*08 

6*09 

6*45 

21*68 

2*52 

5*34 

6*02 

20*09 

2*92 

5*53 

6-02 

20*18 

3*36 

6*96 

6- 10 

20*65 

3*27 

6*82 

6*65 

22-49 

2*68 

5*36 

6*74 

22*12 

3*29 

5.81 

6*54 

23*58 

4*16 

7*30 

7*81 

27*71 


3*26 

8*31 i 

Owen 

2*42 

5*14 

4.48 

3-20 

7-93 jj Mallala 

9*61 ij Roseworthy .... 

2*33 

4*41 

5*39 

3*80 

3*53 

6*28 

5*36 



! Gawler 

3*34 

5*81 

624 



Two Wells 

2*19 

4*52 

5*20 

4*69 

13*25 i 

Virginia 

2*71 

5*16 

5-58 

4*61 

14*02 I 

Smithfield 

3*46 

6*63 

5*42 

4*83 

15*48 | 

Salisbury 

2-86 

5*04 

6 07 

5*54 

1811 ' 

Adelaide 

2*99 

6*15 

6*91 

5*28 

16*85 j 

Glen Osmond . . 

3*50 

6-92 

7*89 

5*30 

17-84 j 

Magill 

3*69 

7*06 

8*00 

5*03 

5*02 

16-40 j 
16-87 ! 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 

5*82 

18-47 j 

Tcatree Gully . . . 

4*45 

7*64 

8*33 

5*10 

16-93 |i 

Stirling West . . 

7*17 

14*25 

13*58 

5*17 

16.63 Ij 

Uraidla 

5*86 

11*48 

12*89 

5*41 

19-34 'j 

Clarendon 

3*89 

8*52 

10-13 

5*34 

18-74 1 

Morphett Vale . 

3*30 

6*98 

7*12 

4*78 

16-36 1 

Noariunga 

3*06 

5*97 

6*44 

4*77 

16-62 I! 

Willunga 

5*66 

9*20 

8*10 

4*92 

16-70 i 

Aldimra 

4*29 

7*29 

6*29 


13*91 

16*67 

17*38 

19*06 

15*81 

17*23 

17*51 

18*60 

21*12 

26*06 

25*61 


27*53 

46*90 

44*11 

32*91 

22*69 

20*40 


20*25 
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RAINFALL — continued. 


Station. 

For 

May, 

1981. 

To 

end 

May. j 

Av'ge i 
to end 
May. 

Av'ge 

Lnnnal 

Bain- 

fall. 

i ' — j* 

Mount Lofty Ranges — cc 

ntd. 


Myponga 

5*56 

9*30 

8*33 

29*14 

Normanville 

2*98 

5*71 

6*50 

20-73 

Yankalilla... 

410 

6*87 

7*17 

22*95 

Mount Pleasant .. 

318 

6*82 

7*72 

27-29 

Birdwood , 

3*61 

6*73 

8*06 

29-28 

Gumeracha 

4*72 

9-11 

9*64 

33-45 

Millbrook Reservoir 

5*09 

9*24 

9*70 

35*55 

Tweedvale 

451 

8*69 

9*74 

35*96 

Woodside 

4-26 

8*17 

8-86 

32*38 

Ambleside 

3-99 

8-20 

9-69 

35*02 

Nairn# 

3-25 

7*31 

8-31 

28*22 

Mount Barker .... 

4*16 

9*33 

9*31 

31*71 

Echunga 

4-49 

8*56 

10*01 

33*29 

Macclesfield 

4*42 

9*35 

8*85 

30*62 

Meadows 

5*62 

9*81 

10*67 

36*34 

Strathalbyn 

2*55 

567 

6- 16 

19*43 

Mubbay Flats and Valley. 


Meningie 

2*02 

4-33 

5-88 

18*46 

Milang 

1*94 

4*45 

4*95 

15*05 

Langhome’s Creek 

1*98 

4*68 

4*72 

14*80 

Wellington 

1*81 

5*14 

4*95 

14*64 

Tailem Bend 

2*16 

6*57 

5-75 

14*66 

Murray Bridge . . . 

1*42 

3*73 

4*66 

13-76 

Callington 

1*81 

4*17 

4-85 

15-31 

Mannum 

1*30 

4-05 

4*14 

11*53 

Palmer 

1*61 

3*59 

4*48 

15*55 

Sedan 

1*43 

3*29 

4*01 

12*16 

Swan Reach 

1-85 

4*50 

3*61 

10*65 

Blanchetown 

M3 

3*49 

4*37 

11*14 

Eudunda 

2*63 

6-35 

5*28 

17*13 

Sutherlands 

1*64 

4-40 

3*29 

10*79 

Morgan 

1*14 

2-52 

3*26 

9*17 

Waikerie 

1*32 

3*08 

3-33 

9*61 

Overland Comer . . 

1*05 

2-38 

3*86 

10*50 

Loxton 

0-92 

3*74 

4*15 

11*60 

Renmark 

1*18 

2*86 

3*67 

10*52 

West of Spencjeb’s Gulf. 


Euda 

2*23 

4*83 

4*45 

*9*96 

Nullarbor 

2*40 

6*24 

3*33 

♦8*62 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

2*32 

7*88 

3*88 

11*76 

Penong 

5*00 

10*55 

3*91 

11*94 

Koonibba 

2*55 

8*46 

3*50 

♦11*64 

Denial Bay 

2.74 

7*00 

3*67 

♦11*31 

Ceduna 

1*81 

6*33 

303 

9*82 

Smoky Bay ...... 

Wirrulla 

1*62 

2*05 

4*08 

5*19 

3*04 

10*44 

A 

Streaky Bay 

2*36 

6*01 

4*32 

14*91 

Chandada ....... 

2*08 

4*73 

— 

— 

Minnipa 

2-54 

5* 65 

3*97 

13*73 

Kyanoutta 

1*84 

4*43 

— 

— 

Talia 

2*26 

4-95 

3*58 

14*76 

Port Elliston 

2*24 

6*05 

4*43 

16*47 

Yeelanna 

2*37 

3*88 

3*98 

16*03 

Cummins 

2*27 

3-48 

4*19 

17*77 

Port Linooln 

2-65 

4*78 

5*63 

19*45 

Tumby 

1*55 

3*14 

3*90 

14*14 

Ungam 

312 

5*50 

4*33 

16*83 

Carrow 

2*92 

4*76 

3*71 

13*38 

Amo Bay 

1*54 

4*13 

3*92 

12*46 


8tation. 

For 

May, 

1981. 

To 

end 

May. 

Av'ge j 
to end 
May. 

Av'ge 

tnanfti 

Rain- 

fall. 

West of Spenoer’e 

i Gulf- 

— confd. 


Rudall 

1*48 

3*31 

3*97 ♦12*07 

Cleve 

3*06 

6*31 

4*76 

14*01 

Cowell 

1*23 

2*78 

4*21 

11*16 

Miltalie 

1*49 

4*76 

4*22 

13*59 

Darke’s Peak . . 

2*19 

4*90 

4*12 

14*98 

Kimba 

2*13 

4*28 

3-74 *11-50 

Yorbe Peninsula. 



Wallaroo 

200 

4*20 

4*95 

13*94 

Kadina 

2*26 

4*16 

5*31 

16*71 

Moonta 

2*49 

4*43 

5-26 

15*10 

Paskeville 

1*60 

3*13 

4*86 

15-64 

Maitland 

3*04 

5*27 

6*39 

19*97 

Ardrossan 

2*58 

4*47 

4*55 

14*00 

Port Victoria . . 

2*63 

4*70 

5*03 

15-44 

Curramulka .... 

312 

5*39 

5*34 

17*92 

Minlaton 

2*59 

4*96 

5*43 

17*90 

Port Vincent . . . 

216 

3*73 

4*16 

14*56 

Brentwood .... 

2-19 

4*38 

4*62 

15*52 

Stansbury 

2*63 

4*97 

5*17 

16-89 

Warooka 

2-45 

4*64 

5*28 

17*00 

Yorketown .... 

3-03 

5*65 

5*12 

16*98 

Edithburgh . . . . 

2*19 | 

4*52 

5*25 

16*44 

South 

and South-East. 


Cape Borda 

3*93 

6*33 

7-17 

24*70 

Kingscote 

2*16 

4-83 

5*78 

19*05 

Penneshaw .... 

200 

7*27 

6-26 

18*65 

Victor Harbor . . 

3*36 

6*70 

6*66 

21*33 

Port Elliot 

3-29 

5*71 

6*42 

20*02 

Goolwa 

3*65 

5*73 

5-90 

17*87 

Copeville 

1*55 

4*23 

3*52 

11*58 

Meribah 

1*32 

2*99 

4*47 

*11-34 

Alawoona 

110 

3*10 

3*59 

*9-98 

Mindarie 

1*34 | 

3*60 

3-46 1 

11-88 

Sandalwood 

1-77 

4*34 

4*25 

13*07 

Karoonda 

1*42 

4*67 

4-65 

14*37 

Pinnaroo 

1-48 

4*37 

4*91 

14*70 

Parilla 

1*28 

3*98 

4*38 

13*95 

Lameroo 

1*25 

3*98 

5*09 

16*19 

Parr&kie 

1*22 

3*89 

4*58 

14*52 

Geranium 

1*58 

4*67 

5*17 

16*49 

Peake 

1*09 

3-58 

5*24 

16*30 

Cooke’s Plains . 

1*73 

411 

4*84 

15*47 

Coomandook . . . 

2*23 

4*62 

6*29 

17*34 

Coonalpyn ..... 

2*38 

5*42 

5*39 

17*51 

Tintinara ...... 

1*77 

4*65 

5-83 

18*81 

Keith 

1*99 

4*98 

5-63 

17*93 

Bordertown .... 

1*44 

4*23 

5*95 

19*35 

Wdseley 

2*05 

5*12 

6-63 

18*41 

Frances 

2*05 

615 

6-96 

19*94 

Naracoorte .... 

3*03 

7*72 

6*69 

22*58 

Penola 

2*88 

7*92 

7*94 

26*15 

Lucindale 

294 

7*84 

6-68 

23*07 

Kingston 

5*19 

9-32 

7*33 

24*37 

Robe 

4*52 

8*32 

7*37 

24 61 

Beachport 

4*26 

8*17 

8*11 

26*97 

Millicent 

4*66 

9*50 

9*12 

29*79 

Kalangadoo .... 

3*87 

9*77 

9*61 

32*34 

Mount Gam bier 

3*73 

8*57 

9*63 

30*74 


•Dei 


motti average tar km than 10-year period— OodJawtea (1 ytg), Koombba (—), Radall <6)> 
fi5Sbah(0?rOwen(5), Denial Bay (9), Kimba (9), Alawoona(8) t Suela(l), Wirrulla (1). 
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INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS — continued. 


Branch. 


Marama . 
Meadow* 
Meribah . 


Mlllendilla 

MllUoent 

Mllllcent ‘Women’* . 

Miltalle 

Mindarie 

Mlnnipa 

Modbury 

Monarto South .... 

Moonta 

Moorland* 

Moorook 

Morehard 

Uorphett Vaie .... 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Compass ... 
Mount Gambler . . . 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant ... 
Mount Remarkable 
Mount Sohank .... 

Mudamuokla 

Mnndalla 

Murray Bridge .... 

Murraytown 

Mypolonga 

Nantawarra 

Naraooorte 

Narridy 

Naming 

Nelshaby 

Nelshaby Women's 

Netherton 

New Residence 

North Booborowle . 


Report 

on 

Page. 


Nunilkomplta 
Nunkerl 


O'Loughlln 

Orroroo 

Overland Corner 

Owen 

Palabie 

PariUa 

Parilla Women's 

Partita Well 

Parilla Well Women's 

Parrakle 

Paxrakie Women's . . . 

Parana 

Paakcville 


Penneshaw 

Penoia 

Penwosthasn 

Peters ville 

Petina 

Ptabong 

PlakawUUntft 

Plnnaxoo 

Phmaroo Women** 

Poochera 

Port Billot 


jss; 

Rsnmark 


• Creek 


Riverton Women's . . . 
Robert* and Yerran . 


I 

i 

t 

1187 

i 

* 

1215 

1102 


120 


1222 

1208 


Dates ot 


June. 


1195 

* 

1198 

« 

1195 


1207 

t 


24 
8 

18 

25 

26 
19 
27 

5 


3 

26 

24 

4 

12 

28 


July. 


i i z 

* ! — 

t i 13 

l | 25 


24 

24 

25 
13 

6 


24 

1 

25 
24 

8 

23 

20 

9 

19 

1 


23 

5 


6 

25 

23 

23 


19 

27 


1 

11 


27 


25 

8 


29 

13 

11 

23 

31 

17 

25 

3 


B 

24 

29 


10 

28 


11 

30 

27 

29 

23 

11 

4 


29 

27 

23 
22 
13 

28 

24 


17 

21 

21 


28 

3 

4 

23 

28 

25 


25 


27 

9 


III 

1208 — — 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page. 

June. 

July. 

Rockwood 

• 

2 

A 

Rosodale 

1199 



Roseworthy 

• 




• 



Rudall 

* 

28 

28 

Saddleworth 

1201 

26 

81 

Baddleworth Women's .... 

1187 

2 

7 

Salisbury 

* 


Bait Creek 

* 



Sandalwood 

• 



Scott's Bottom 

+ 

27 

23 


Shoal Bay 

Smoky Bay 

i 

* 

28 

8 now town' 

i 

IQ 


i South Kllkerram 

* 

23 


I Rpaldlng . 

i 



1 Springton 

m 

g 


! Stirling 

• 



Stockport 

• 



Strathalbyn 


o 


Streaky Bay 




Tailem Bend 

1209 

4 

4*A 

Talia 


26 


Tant&noola 


g 


i Taplan 

1 



Tarsgoro 




: Tarcowie 

t 



i Tarlee 




i Tatiara 




i Thrington 

• 



j Tintln&ra 




' Truro 


18 

13 

i Tulkineara 

• 

4 

30 

1 Tweedvale 



Two Wells 

1 



Ungarra 

* 

4 

30 

Upper Wakefield 

1200 



Uraldla and Bummertown . 

• 

1 

A 

Veltch 

* 



i Virginia 

f 



i Waddikce Rocks 

1210 

| 



j Waikerle 

* 

1 9 

i n 

j Wallala 

1211 

10 

8 

i Wanbl 

• Wandearah 

* 

+ 

24 

22 

9a 

1 Warcowle 

T 

* 

30 

25 

! Warcowle Women's 

* 

i Warramboo 

1211 

t 

1 23 

28 

Wasleys 

11 

19 

Wasleys Women's 

i 

1 4 

2 

Watervale 

• 



W auraltee 

♦ 

23 

28 

Weavers 

1203 

8 

13 

Wepowle 

White's River 

1194 

• 

22 

9 

27 

14 

Whyte-Yarcowle 

Wilkawatt Women's 

• 



* 

23 

21 

Wllllamstown Women's . . . 

1187 

3 

1 

Wflliamstown 

* 



Wlilowie 

• 

22 

27 

Wilmington 

t 

16 

21 

Windsor 

* 



Wirrabara 

m 





Wirrllla 

1200 

27 

25 

Wirrllla Women's 

1188 

4 

B 

Wlrrulla 

• 

17 

15 

Wolseley 

1191 

8 

13 

Wudinna 

* 



Wynarka 


— 

— 

Yacka 

* 



Yadnarie 

t 

23 

28 

Yallunda Flat 

* 



Yandiah 

t 

12 

10 

Yaninee 

* 



Yantanable 

• 




Yeelanna 

« 

24 

29 

Yorketown-Melville 




Younghusband 

* 



j — 

Yurgo 


— 

| — 


3 

a In recess. 


• No report received during the month of May< 


f Held over. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

WOMEN'S BRANCHES. 


AUBURN (Average annual rainfall, 24.08in.). 

April 24th. 

The meeting was held at the homestead of Mrs. L. Giles, there being six members and 
two visitors present. The meeting took the form of a Question Box, and household 
hints and some useful knowledge gained a s a result. The following household hints 
were read by Mrs. Giles: — If turpentine, methylated spirits, or petrol is mixed with 
blacklead, it makes a better polish, and is easier to shine. Motor tubes cut in strips 
make a very good substitute for elastic, and can be used for garters or bands and 
legs of bloomers. It will not perish in the wash as elastic and will wear much longer. 
A tablespoon of vinegar mixed with a handful of salt will clean a copper perfectly in 
a few minutes. When making tomato sandwiches, reject the seeds; this will prevent 
the sandwiches from becoming too moist. If a lid is placed on a pan when frying eggs 
they will cook through more quickly and will not need tto be turned or basted; it is 
better to put the pan on the side of the stove and cook slowly. When cutting up 
onions, do so near an open window; the breeze from the (open window will blow the 
spray away from you and so will not make tears come into the eyes. A clear varnish 
on linoleum will make a good lasting polish. Clear varnish will remove marks on a 
stained table. Methylated spirits used with G.P. powder makes a good polish for 
silver. Other members also contributed useful hints. (Secretary, Mies L. Dennison.) 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, lC.40in.). 

April 10th. — Present: 18 members. 

Recipes. — The following recipes were supplied: — Tea Cake for Children (Miss Teague). 
— lib. S.R. flour, Jib. lard or dripping, Jib. currants, J cup sugar, 1 egg, Joz. ground 
ginger. Bake 1J hours. Cheap Plain Cake (Mrs. Pritchard). — 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 

1 cup milk, 2 cups S.R. flour, lib. butter, vanilla to taste. Add butter last and it must 
be melted. Cook in moderate oven 1 hour. Quince and Melon Jam (Mrs. Leverington). 
— Take 51bs. melon, 31bs. quinces, 61bs. sugar. Pare the melon and remove seeds; cut 
into discs; sprinkle with a few pounds of the sugar and allow to stand over night. 
Boil 1 hour. Pare, core, and cut up quinces. Stew for .1 hour with a few cups of 
juice from the boiling melon; then put the two together and add rest of sugar and 
boil 3 hours. Coffee Rolls (Mrs. R. E. Lines). — lib. S.R. flour, pinch salt, 3ozs. . butter, 
2ozs. sugar, 1 egg. Beat butter and sugar to a cream* ; add 1 egg, then £ pint milk, then 
flour. Mix well with a wooden spoon. Roll out Jin. thick and cut with biscuit cutter and 
double over, and brush with milk. Cook in hot oven. Ginger Pudding (Mrs. Durrant). — 
Take 6ozs. flour, 3ozs. suet, 1 tablespoon sugar, J teaspoon mixed spice, § teaspoon 0. 
soda, i cup milk, J teaspoon ground ginger, 2 tablespoons golden syrup. Steam 1J hours. 
Coffee Essence Cake (Mrs. Thomas). — 4ozs. butter. 4ozs. sugar, bea/ten together; adji 

2 well beaten eggs, 6ozs. S.R. flour, 1 tablespoon coffee essence. Bake in sandwich, tins. 
Salad Dressing to Keep (Mrs. Humphreys). — 1 tablespoon of butter, 1 tablespoon 
mustard, 3 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup vinegar, 1 cup milk, and salt to taste. Bring 
ingredients to boil and add vinegar. Savoury Omelette (Mrs C. H. Lines). — Uhop up 
finely 1 large onion and cook till tender. Beat 2 eggs, add 1 tablespoon S.R. flour, 
2 tablespoons milk or cream, add pepper and salt to taste. Have ready a frying pan 
of boiling fat; drop, a tablespoon of mijxture in at a time. Jewish Calce (Mrs. Hack- 
worth). — Jib. butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1£ cups S.Rq flour, $ teaspoon ginger, J tea- 
spoon cinnamon, J cup warm milk and in it dissolve 1 tablespoon treacle. Orange 
Pudding (Mrs. Smallacombe). — 1 tablespoon butter, 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups S.R 
flour, 1 grated orange. Steam 2 hours and serve with custard. Three Minute Sponge 
(Miss Sargent). — 1 cup flour, I small cup sugar break in 3 eggs, then 1 tablespoon 
butter, 2~ tablespoons milk, and 1 teaspoon C, soda and 2 C. tartar. Put all together 
in a dish and beat quickly for 3 minutes and cook 20 minutes. (Secretary, Miss M. J. 
Sargent.) 
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GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PRODUCE BROKERS. SHIPPING AGENTS, GENERAL IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS, LARD. LOAN, FINANCIAL, AND INSURANCE AGENTS. 

— GENERAL AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA FOR WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. — 

For any information regarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart- 
ment for expert attention. 

Distributing Agents in S.A. for— 

“ EDWARDS* M SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
“ TONE’S ” RABBIT TRAPS “ NATIONAL ” CEMENT (In bags) 

** RUSSELL'S ” PIPING. * COMET " WINDMILLS 

« KING-LOC " STEEL DROPPERS 

u W.M.L." and “TOP" BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES 

All Farm and Station Reqiflremente, Fencing Wires and Standards, Cornsacks, Twine, Oils, 
etc., “ Tattoo ’* 8heep Branding Oil. 


‘•CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS." 
Sub-agents for — 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 


Main Office In South Australia : 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
Head Office : MELBOURNE. 


Metters Master “ Nuoir Double Geared Windmills , 

1931 Pattern. 


Manufactured in sizes from 6ft. to 1 4ft. 



Proclaimed by experts to be the most suitable wind- 
mill for Australian requirements. 

Simplified automatic governing system — no springs 
or weights. 

Improved design, permitting easy access to all 
working parts. 

Equipped with Replaceable and Interchange- 
able Bearings of Most Suitable Anti- 
friction Metal. 

I Strongest, most reliable, works with lightest 
breeze, and will pump more water. 

Entirely manufactured in South Australia by — 

METTERS LIMITED, 

NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 
(neat Railway Station). 
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GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 9.82in.). 

April 1st. — Present: 12 members and 13 visitors. 

Cooking Display. — Prizes were given by certificates. Those gaining prises were m 
follows : - — Mrs. B. O. Klau, sponge sandwich, decorated cake, two nut loaves (light and 
dark), laming ton squares; Miss H. Linko, home-made bread; Miss P. Linke, pound 
cake, collection of biscuits; Mrs. J. Kelly, cream puffs, ribbon cake; Mrs. A. E. Watson, 
sponge >roll, scones ; Miss C. Paech, collection of home-made sweets ; Miss D. Tucker, 
sausage rolls; Miss V. Linke, yeast buns; Mrs. H. B. Linke, Belgian cake; Mrs. B. O. 
Klau, jam, sauce, chutney, mixed pickles, and vinegar pickles; Mrs. B. O. Klau, home- 
made soap. Vegetables. — Mrs. *T. Quick pie melon and tomatoes; Mrs. J. Kelly, apple 
cucumbers. Needlework. — Mi's. B. O. Klau, supper cloth, canvas work; Miss V. Linke, 
toilet set, Bichelieu work, d’oyley, tray cloth; Miss M. Smith, white work, cushion, 
three d’oyleys; Miss H. Linke, table centre; Miss J. Smith, eyelet worked d’oyley; 
Mrs. A. E. Watson, child’s dress; Mrs. D. Pagan, paper flowers. Children's Needlework. 
Miss 1>. Stasinoski, best dressed doll; Miss T. Paech, worked pinafore; Miss I. Paech, 
d’oyley; Miss D. Linke, worked garment. A special prize (trophy) was given by Mrs. 
B. O. Klau for the one who gained the most prizes for the evening; won by Mrs. Klau. 
A special prize (trophy) was given by Mrs. D. Fagan for the best piece of needlework; 
won by Miss V. Linke. A special prize (trophy) was given by Mrs. A. E. Watson for 
the best piece of needlework in the children’s section; won by Miss D. Stasinoski. 
Judges— Cooking, &c., Mrs. E. M. Lutz; vegetables, Mr. W. H. Brownrigg; needlework, 
Miss M. Tucker. 

Salads. — Meeting held May 6th. — Present : Five members and three visitor#. — Miss V. 
Linke gave a demonstration on the method of preparing a lettuce salad. Mrs. Paech 
also gave a demonstration of making potato salad, which can be made from old potatoes 
if new ones are not to be had. Method — Boil three large potatoes and slice (or mash 
if preferred). Fry a little bacon, cut in squares, and when both bacon, and fat from 
the frying are cool, mix w r ith a little vinegar to taste; add salt and pepper and sugar 
and cream. Pour over the potatoes. Sprinkle the top with finely chopped eschalot. and 
a little parsley. Miss V. Linke read the following paper: — The absolute drying of the 
lettuce leaves is a necessity for a good salad. It is essential that salads should be 
served very cold. Many people like a dusting of sugar with most salads. A tomato 
salad is incomplete without it. Cold, white fish blends well with a potato salad. Most 
of the g&l&ds where oil is used may have substituted for it cream, if oil is not liked. 
With a French salad, the essential of success is in the slow and careful blending, without 
any taste of oil or vinegar, but a blend of both, and the dryness of the lettuce leaves 
to ensure the absorbing of the oil. French salad dressing is made as follows: — Three 
tablespoons of olive oil (or cream), 1 saltspoon of salt, 1 saltspoon of pepper, 1 table- 
spoon of vinegar. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson, Ceduna.) 

KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, J2.34in.). 

April llth. — Present: 12 members. 

Uses tor Old Telephone Directories. — Miss Kennedy read the following paper: — 
“I have two directories hanging on the wall by the kitchen stove. When lighting the 
stove fire in the morning, a couple of leaves are torn out, and with some deal or small 
wood make the foundation of the fire. If the frying pan is used for cooking the break- 
fast, the fat is drained out and a couple of more leaves used to wipe out the pan before 
putting in the dishwater. A handful of pages are used for rubbing up the stove, 
removing any grease that has resulted from the frying. Two iron kettles used on the 
stove have to be lifted to the floor to be filled, and by standing them on a directory, 
the lino is saved from any black or scorch marks. When taking stewed fruit or boiled 
custard off the fire, the saucepan is stood on a directory on the table until sufficiently 
cool to pour into glass dishes or custard glasses. I always use a few' leaves rolled into 
a ball and damped for cleaning the bottoms of the enamel saucepans, 1 just sprinkle a 
little Panshine on the saucepan, and after a few T rubs the bottom is free from black. 
A directory is always used for standing the stewrpan on after making jam or pickles 
whilst cooling before being bottled. When washing or polishing floors, I use a book 
for kneeling on. I have also used one when in the garden planting seedlings or pulling 
weeds. There are many times through the day when one w r ants a piece of paper, and 
by having one of these books close at hand, one may save much time, and you are not 
likely to be tearing up a paper that some of the menfolk are saving, or perhaps requiring 
just at the precise moment that you are destroying it.” (Secretary, Miss A. Kennedy.) 

KANGARILLA. 

April 36th. — Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Jam Making. — The monthly meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. S. Paddick. 
Miss E. White read the following paper: — “The successful jam and jelly maker uses 
only fresh fruit of the very best quality. The fruit should be placed in an enamel 
or aluminium preserving pan. A deep enamel basin answers as well for small boilings. 
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There is no definite rule as to the amount of sugar to use, but generally speaking one 
can safely use fib. (good weight) to 31b. fruit, though 1 prefer 51b. sugar to 61b. fruit, 
and in many instances pound for pound. Melon jam should not have pound for pound 
of sugar, unless oranges or lemons are added.. Place on the lire and boil for about 
three hours, and to test if it is cooked, put a little into a saucer, stand it where it 
will cool in three or four minutes, look at it, and tilt the saucer and see if it lias little 
ripples and a “skin" on it. Another test is hold up the jam spoon; if a little hangs 
on it in a substantial ‘ 1 drop yi it is done. Jam boiled too long often has its color 
spoiled or damaged. Jam should boil briskly and requires very little stirring; use a 
wooden spoon. It is a good plan to put a couple of marbles on the bottom of the pan 
to prevent the jam from ‘ catching, ’ and stirring is not required so constantly. Bottle 
jam in dry glass jars, seal when cold, and store until wanted for use. ‘('lag* is good 

for pasting down jam. Fruit that is not quite ripe is best for jelly -making. Make 

jelly as early in the season as possible. Quince Jelly . — Rub all fluff off the quinces and 
cut in halves to allow all jelly to be extracted from the seeds. Cover with water and 
boil until soft, then strain twice through a jelly bag. Put lib. of sugar to lib. of 
juice, and boil until jolly sets in a saucer. Banana Jam . — Slice 12 bananas, and to 
every pound allow fib, sugar. Add the pulp of six oranges and two lemons and boil 

slowly for one hour. About jo z. of essence of pineapple improves the flavor.” (Secre- 

tary, Mrs. M. Steer.) 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.79in.). 

March 20th. — Present: 10 members. 

Poultry. — Discussing articles read on this subject, members who had reared turkeys 
stated that the birds required a good deal of attention until they were well over six 
weeks old. Mrs. Redman stated that she had obtained good results by feeding the 
young birds on chopped up boiled eggs and plenty of green feed, such as thistles, lucerne, 
Ac., as well as crushed grain. Mrs. Varcoe, who had been keeping poultry for many 
years, said although her birds were provided with a shed they seldom make use of it, 
excepting on very wet days. They preferred to roost in trees, and were always healthy 
and free from vermin. They were fed on wheat and had a large run where they could 
obtain plenty of green feed. 

To remove a glass stopper out of a bottle a member was advised to hold the neck 
of the bottle over a flame of a candle, turning the bottle around in the candle until 
it became hot, when the stopper could be easily removed. 

April 17th. — Present: Seven members. 

Mrs. H. Altschwager read a paper giving some useful hints on gardening. She also 
said that to strike Daphne cuttings, it was best to cut a piece that had flowered, place 
it in the earth prepared for it, and put a pickle jar over it (not one with the bottom 
out of it, but a closed one), and keep the ground moist. Other members gave the 
following recipes: — Melon Jelly — 151bs. melon, 12 lemons, and 31bs. sugar; cut up 
melon and lemons (include seeds and rind), cover with water, leave stand all night, 
boil till a pulp — do not stir — then strain through a jelly bag. Put a cup of sugar 
to every cup pf liquor, boil until it jellies — about 30 minutes or a little longer. Parsley 
Jelly — Put some parsley in an enamel saucepan, press it down, and cover with water, 
boil until well cooked, then strain, put back in saucepan, adding a cup of sugar for 
each <cup of liquor, boil until it jellies. It is nice eaten with cold meats or for 
flavoring white sauces. (Secretary, Mrs. H. Varcoe.) 

8ADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.60in.). 

Nine members attended the meeting held at Miss Partridge's homestead on May 5th. 
Mrs. Coleman gave an interesting talk on her visit to Adelaide to attend the Guide and 
Scout Rally held during the visit of Lord and Lady Baden-Powell. Mrs. Blundell also 
addressed the meeting. Miss E. Campbell, of the Education Department, visited the 
Branch during April and spoke on the subject, “The Use of Hessian in the Home." 
(Secretary, Miss D. Partridge.) 


WILLTAMSTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

May 6th. — Present: Nine members. 

Kxtohxn Hints. — Mrs. Hill read the following paper: — “A tin plate covered with a 
layer of salt takes the place of an asbestos mat and prevents jams, jellies, or stews from 
burning. Sprinkle a handful of salt on the stove when frying and it will absorb all 
the splutterings of fat and save much time in cleaning. When boiling carrots, add a 
little dripping; the vegetable will cook quicker and the flavor will be greatly improved. 
To prevent custard in large tarts soaking into the pastry and becoming soggy, sprinkle 
tile erust with flonr before pouring in the custard. To prevent jam or treacle from 
boiling out of a- roly-poly pudding, sprinkle a few bread crumbs along the edgfe of the 
paste before rolling up. If, when snaking bread pudding, the buttered bread is dipped 
into water before being placed in the pie dish, it will not soak np so much custard. 
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If desiccated cocoanut is put into a jar or bottle it will not soak out as it does if left 
in an ordinary paper package. Vegetable marrow is much more appetising when cut 
into pieces and cooked in a tightly closed saucepan with a little butter, pepper, and 
salt. To prevent green vegetables from boiling over on the stove drop one teaspoonfttl 
of dripping into the saucepan when they begin to boil. Fried onions are much more 
digestible if they are boiled for a few minutes and then strained and fried in the usual 
way.” 

Hints foe the Home. — The following paper was read by Mrs. Howe: — When dealing 
with large holes in stockings, a good plan is to get a piece of net slightly larger than the 
hole and tack this neatly on the wrong side of the stocking, then do the darning into the 
net on the right side until the opening is well covered. The work is quickly and easily 
carried out, and in the end will be hardly visible. When sewing with double cotton, 
make a knot in each end instead of knotting them together, and there will be no tangles. 
A little liquid ammonia added to the water in which flannels are being washed prevents 
them from shrinking or turning yellow. To remove a scorch -mark from delicate fabrics, 
make a thin paste of magnesia and water and spread it over the part, first putting 
a cloth underneath to avoid wetting the rest of the garment. When thoroughly dry 
the powder will brush off, taking every sign of scorch with it. A pinch of citric acid 
added when making jam or marmalade will stop it from becoming sugary. Since ants 
dislike the smell of sage, hang bunches of the herb wherever they are likely to We 
troublesome. Make a scarecrow for the garden by driving in two stakes and tyin^ a 
cord across from one to the other. Suspend by string from this large corks into which 
long feathers have been inserted. Beeswaxed Eggs . — .Shred 2ozs. beeswax into a cup, 
pour enough good olive oil over to cover, melt by standing the cup in hot water. When 
cold the mixture should look like wax polish. Have the eggs quite clean, grease the 
palms of the hands and turn each egg round in them as you would when painting a golf 
ball. Store the eggs in containers, such as Mintie tins, but do not put lids on the tins. 
Eggs done this way break like fresh ones and keep from one season to the other. 
Recipe Box. — Every housewife keeps a recipe book in the kitchen, but what about a 
recipe box! A small fancy biscuit tin will serve the purpose. Take off the paper, enamel 
the tin to match the color scheme of the kitchen, and label it “Recipes . 99 For the 
interior provide some good strong envelopes — those made of thick brown paper are 
best — and label them 1 * Meat , 9 9 “ Fish , } 7 “ Soup , 7 7 &c. ; also one for * * Household Hints. * 9 
The next time you see a good recipe it will take but a second to cut it out and slip it 
in its particular envelope in the recipe box, and when you want something different 
for a pudding a search through the “Pudding 9 9 envelope will provide just the very one 
you need. Those recipes that have been tried and proved can be entered at leisure in 
the recipe book . 99 (Secretary, Mrs. A. Cundy.) 


WIRRILLA. 

January 8th. — Present: 11 members. 

The meeting of January 8th was held at the residence of Mrs. Blatehford. A paper, 
“ Gelatine , 97 was read by Mrs. S. Schunke. 

Lunch Cakes. — Meeting held February 5th. Present: eight members. Miss M. Evans 
read the following paper: — “To make cake have everything in readiness before begin- 
ning. Mix the ingredients in a graniteware, enamelled, or eart'icn basin. Sift the flour 
before using, and if baking powder is used sift together with the flour two or three 
times. Use white sugar unless brown is called for. Beat the whites and yolks of eggs 
separately: the yolks until they cease to foam and the whites to a stiff froth. Eggs will 
beat to a stiff er froth if cold and beaten in a cold dish in a cool room. Use earthen 
or china bowls or plates to beat eggs in: a bowl if an eggbeater is employed and a plate 
when a fork or eggwhisk is used. First beat the butter and sugar to a cream, then add 
the beaten yolks of eggs, and beat and stir well; then the milk and flour, and lastly 
the beaten whites of eggs. Have the oven less hot for cake than for bread, but hotter 
for thin cake than loaf cake. A cake is baked when a clean broom straw may be passed 
through the thickest part without any dough adhering to it. If it is necessary to move 
the cake after putting it in the oven, it should be done carefully; jarring it in any way 
is liable to make it fall and become heavy. To prevent cake from sticking to the pan, 
rub the pan with butter and sprinkle with flour before turning in the batter. If raisins 
or dried currants are used, they should first be carefully looked over, washed, and dried, 
and then dusted with flour. Raisins should also be seeded. A good way to wash these 
fruits is to put them into a colander, set the colander in a pan of warm water for a 
short time until the fruit becomes plump, which will loosen the sand and grit. Then 
rinse by dipping the colander in and out of clean water several times, and spread the 
fruit on a clean cloth to dry. Raisins may easily be seeded just after being washed in 
this way. Ginger Lager Cake . — In a slightly warmed basin mix } cup treacle or golden 
syrup, 1 cup butter, 1 cup brown sugar, and beat well. In another basin beat 3 eggs 
well anil add \ cup milk, then add to the other mixture and best all well together* AM 
2i cups flour, mixed with 1 teaspoonful each of ground gingei, cinnamon, spice, and 
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lastly add J teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda dissolved in a little milk and <» teaspoon* 
fuls of baking powder. Divide in three, put in sandwich tins and bake in moderate oven 
for 20 to 30 minutes. When cold, put together with icing made ns follows: —Boil J cup 
milk, 2 cups brown, sugar, and 1 tablespoonful butter together for five minutes. Remove 
from fire and beat until thick. Spread between cakes and on top with a knife dipped 
in cold water occasionally, and decorate top of cake with pieces of preserved ginger. 
Sut Loaf . — Sift 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar and J teaspoonful carbonate soda with 
2 cups flour into mixing bowl, add J cup sugar, and almonds, raisins, and dates as 
desired. Beat separately 2 eggs, and to them add 1 tablespoonful golden syrup and 
J cup milk, add the flour, and mix well. Put in well-greased tins with lids loosely on, 
half fill each tin, and bake one hour. Lunch Calces — Buns. — Three cups self-raising flour, 
| cup dripping or butter, $ cup sugar, 2 eggs, a few drops of essence of lemon, and 
milk. Beat, butter and su^ar to a cream, add eggs well beaten, and then flour and 
sultanas or currants <as desired, and enough milk to make a stiff dough. Boll in balls 
and dip in sugar, and bake in moderate oven. Sultana Calcc. — Three cups flour, 1 cup 
butter, 1 cup sugar, 3 cup sultanas, 4 eggs, and J cup milk. Beat butter and sugar to 
a cream, add eggs well beaten, then add sultanas, milk, and flour and beat well. Bake 
in moderate oven for one hour . 99 

BifcSCTTiT Making. — Meeting held April 2nd. Recipes were supplied by Mrs. Jones. Mrs. 
Schunkc read the following paper: — “There are many recipes which anyone can follow, 
and there is such a variety of colorings and flavoring essences available that it is pos- 
sible to suit all tastes. Biscuits can be made very attractive by different icings and 
fillings, and by having a number of fancy^ cutters. For most biscuits the butter is 
rubbed into the flour and the eggs well beaten with the sugar and mixed into a soft 
dough, rolled very thin, and cut into shapes. Most biscuits will keep for weeks crisp and 
nice if kept in an airtight tin. The following are three easy recipes: — Champagne 
Biscuits. — Half pound butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, h teaspoonful carbonate soda, and milk to mix. Rub the butter into the flour 
and add egg and sugar well beaten together, enough milk (about 3 tablespoonfuls) to mix 
a stiff paste, add essence vanilla, roll thin, and bake quiekly. Eosella Biscuits. — T>wo 4 
cups self-raising flour, J cup cornflour, $ cup sugar, lib. butter, 2 eggs, saving the white 
of one, and a little milk; mix ingredients well. Roll out thin and spread with white 
of egg beaten stiff, and add icing sugar to make a stiff paste. Sprinkle with cocoanut 
or chopped nuts. Cut in strips and bake. Shortbread Creams. — One pound flour, 2ozs. 
sugar, Jib. butter; Wat butter to a cream, add sugar and flour sifted. Work it into a 
ball and roll out, cut. in shapes, and bake in a moderate oven half an hour. Put two 
biscuits together with a filling comprised of 1 tablespoonful butter, 3 of icing sugar, and 
flavoring essence. These biscuits are also nice with half an almond put in the centre 
of each before cooking . 99 (Secretary, Miss W. R. Jones.) 


AN EXHIBITION OF HOME CRAFTS AT GLADSTONE. 

An instructive and practical feature of the work of the Women's Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau at Gladstone is the encouragement of domestic crafts. An exhibition 
of work accomplished in the homes of members was inaugurated in 1930, and the 
second display was held on Wednesday, May 13th, in the Memorial Hall of the Gladstone 
Institute, when a large number of visitors, including members of neighboring Women's 
Branches at Nelshabv and Gladstone, inspected the work done during the year. 


HALMEG LINSEED MEAL 

80 BAG LOTS 11/ BAG 

10-18 " “ 11/3 “ ^ ON TBUCK8 

14 “ * 18/6 " | 

FINE GROUND FOR CALVES 1/- EXTRA. 


STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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The exhibits were divided into three classes, which were open for competition:^ Jams 
(made from dried apricots), spongecake, and a collection of articles made in the home. 
The entries for the latter class were not restricted to members of the Women *s Branch, 
as the conditions provided that the collection must be made in the homes of Bureau 
members. Consequently, there were exhibits of such articles as furniture, made by 
members of the Men’s Branch, and amongst the entries visitors were particularly in- 
terested in the work of Mr. T. Hackworth, who displayed a tea wagon, rug box, after- 
noon tea table, fire kerb, and a settee. The only materials purchased for the manufac- 
ture of the settee were the moquette and springs, the frame being made principally from 
a discarded harvester. 

Including a special class for Christmas cake, which was judged in 1930, there were 
24 competitors, some of whom entered aB many as 150 articles in the home collection 
class. This class consisted of art needlework, dressmaking, crocheting, stencilling, 
knitting, painting, newinlach work, tatting, woodwork, cooking, jams, preserves, 
furniture, and upholstering, &c. 

The attractive display of art needlework of all exhibitors was a distinguishing feature 
of the competition, as well as the excellent exhibits of dressmaking of various kinds, 
painting, cooking, and sweets entered by Mrs. R. E. Lines, who gained the highest 
aggregate for all classes, with 178 points out of a possible 200. Other competitors for 
the aggregate, in order of merit, were Mrs. T. Hackworth (170 points), Miss Sargent, 
Mrs. G. Smallacombe, and Miss Brown. 

The competition for jams made from dried apricots (judged by Mrs. Smallacombe 
and Miss Jeffrey) was won by Miss M. J. Sargent, with Mrs. Hackworth second. Mrs. 
G. Smallacombe secured the first award for sponge cake (judged by Mesdames E, L. 
Orchard and H. J. Richardson), and Mrs. R. E. Lines was placed second. In the home 
collection class (judged by Mesdames L. Clarke and Cummings), Mrs. R. E. Lines was 
awarded first place, followed by Mrs. Hackworth, Miss Sargent, Mrs. Smallacombe, and 
MisB Brown. 

Mrs. Gravestock, Miss Sargent, and Mrs. Smallacombe were placed in this order for 
the Christmas cake, which was judged in December last. 

Prior to the general inspection of exhibits by .visitors, Mrs. F. C. Spotswood, in the 
absence of the President (Mrs. M. A. Schmidt), presided over the meeting, and ex 
plained the objects of the exhibition, which were primarily to encourage country women 
to provide their homes with essential and decorative articles made by their own handi 
work, and she was convinced that the large attendance of interested visitors would 
prove an incentive to the Gladstone Branch to continue the competitions, which were 
so well founded last year. She announced that the trophies won would be presented 
at the annual meeting of the Men ’s Branch, to be held later in the season. 

The Secretary (Miss M. J. Sargent) was complimented on the manner in which she 
had carried out the details of the corapetetion, and on the excellent work she had done 
for the Branch. 

The visitors listened with interest to the remarks of the judges, after which addresses 
on the work of the Bureau were given by Messrs. H. O. Pritchard (General Secretary) 
and E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor). 

The following ladies contributed to a musical programme before afternoon tea, which 
was served by members of the Branch: — Mesdames Symonds, Clarke, Glen, Osmon, and 
Misses Jeffrey, Lines, and Deeble. 


Summary of Meetings , <f?c. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

j 

i Members 
Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

i 

Belaiie 

7/5/31 

15 and 25 
visitors 

Address — Miss E. Camp* 
bell 

j 

I Mrs. E. Orchard, James* 
i town 

Finnaroo . . . 

1/5/31 i 

12 

Bread and Cake Making 
Demonstration — Mrs. 
Mattiske 

j Mrs. F. Atze 

Wasleys .... 

6/2$l 

35 

Address — Mrs. Maloney . 

Mrs. M. Wilson 

Wasleys .... 

5/3/31 ; 

25 

Address — Mrs. Dawkins . 

Mrs. M. Wilson 

Wasleys .... 

2/4/31 

17 

Address — Rev. Nield .... 

5 Mrs. M. Wilson 

Wasleys 

14/4 31 


Address — Miss K. Camp- 
bell 

j Mrs. M. Wilson 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

WOLSELEY (Average annual rainfall, 18.30in.). 

The September meeting was attended by 27 members. Mr. E. A. Grosser read ajpaper 
concerning the merits of winter and summer fallow. 

A “ Question Box” meeting on November 11th was attended by 22 members. In reply 
to the question “ Does it damage fallow to work with the disc if fallow is badly infested with 
thistle ? *’ Mr. Snoad thought the diso preferable to leaving the thistles. Mr. Oborn had used 
the disc on part of the orop, and had not found it detrimental to the growth of wheat. “ Does 
it pay to breed draught horses on the farm ? ” Mr. H. K. Ridgway did not think it advisable 
on a small farm. It would be better to buy two or three year old colts and crop the land. Mir. 
W. Butler thought it better to breed than to pay £30 for a horse. “ Whioh is a good wheat to 
grow on stubble land ? ” Several members thought Waratah a good wheat. Mr. C. Ridgway 
had tried Major, but without success. Mr. Oborn considered Dollar was the best he had tried. 
(Secretary, Mr. E. Sharrad.) 


January 12th. — Present: 15 members. 

Farm Side Lines. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. Butler: — ‘‘All 
people interested in the welfare of our State will agree that wheat and wool are the 
principal sources from which our wealth is obtained, and in this paper on i side lines’ I 
am not justified in putting either of these products down as side lines. It must be 
admitted that without sheep on the farm — particularly the fallows — our district would 
not grow nearly so much wheat, so it can scarcely be reckoned as merely a side line. 
As this paper deals with side lines which can be made to assist the farmer to balance bis 
budget, 1 think the most important side line is dairying and the rearing of young cattle. 
Every farmer should keep cows. With care and good management the cows should 
not be all in full milk at the same time, or there will be a shortage of milk and 
butter, perhaps just when it is most needed. If a farmer has a family able to manage 
a few extra cows, well and good, as it would be far better for him to do so than to 
think of any of his family seeking employment away from home. Separator butter is 
a commodity which finds a ready sale. Another side line well worth trying is the 

keeping of a good breed of swinA With two or three good sows one should be able to 

utilise the separator milk. Young pigs thrive on that kind of diet, if a little pollard 

or crushed wheat be added. A small paddock of clover or lucerne would prove bene- 

ficial. A supply of charcoal is a good thing to have for the pigs to eat; it helps to 
keep them healthy. If young pigs arc not in demand, the farmer can kill and cure the 
pork or bacon, and it will assist in keeping down expenses. Another side line I strongly 
advise is poultry, especially if there are girls in the home. For laying hens I prefer 
White Leghorns. Egg production pays better than breeding, first because of our 
distance from market, and again, a young cockerel will eat a bushel or more of wheat 
before it is fit for market. With corn at 2s. 3d. per bushel and a bird in the market 
at 5s., it would be a consideration. We are frequently told that a certain breed of 
fowls are best because they are winter layers. I have been interested in fowls for many 
years, and have understood that the time of the year in which hens lay is determined 
by the date of hatching, and if a pullet begins to lay when nine months old-— as many 
folk aver — it should not be a very difficult task to prove when or at what time of the 
year is the best for hatching. Figgs being such a valuable food and so easily and 
quickly cooked, makes them a line well worth venturing on, but do not expect a fortune 
all at once. Many people keep their hens too long, i.e » , until too old to be profitable. 
I remember reading some years ago a report on this important subject, which stated 
that 12 pullets one year old would lay as many eggs in a year as 17 two-year-old hens, 
and as many as 24 three-year-old hens, so you should brand or mark them. Recently 
eggs were quoted at 51d., to Is. 2d. for Red Combs. The eggs which brought Is. 2d. 
were guaranteed infertile. If this makes so great a difference, why keep mixed sexes 
running together! Would it not be better to house the best hens with a pedigree male 
bird, and thus obtain hens of the best laying strains. Lastly, a side line worth writing 
about is a good vegetable garden, as every good housewife delights in fresh vegetables, 
knowing they cost but little.” (Secretary, Mr. E. Sharrad.) 


February 9th. — Present: 24 members. 

Sheep ok Wheat von the Tatiara District. — Mr. Butler road the following paper;— 
*<I have divided my paper into three parts, and arguments and figures are based on a 
farm of 500 acres: I., Sheep only; II., wheat only; 111., wheat and sheep Steep Only. 
—I estimate one could carry 350 ewes; these would drop 80 per cont. lambs; 280 lambs 
from 350 ewes, wool shorn 81b. per head at 0d., 6s. = £105. I would sell the lambs 
off shears at, w.y, 6s., and with the wool = £95. Total income £200. I estimate cost of 
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shearing, £30; dipping, clutching, woolpacks, &c., £10; leaving a credit of £180. Wheat 
Only 4 — Seeing that various experts have estimated that wheat costs 4s. a bushel to grow, 
that is, wages, &c., 1 will now only deal with a farmer who does his own team work and 
makes no allowance for his wages, but profits, if any, are his livelihood. I am of opinion 
that a mail can put in 180 acres wheat each year; estimating this at 25bush, to the 
acre at 2s. per bushel, £450; roughly, expenses would be: — Super, £50; cornsacks, £55; 
wear and tear, depreciation on machinery, £50; insurance, £5; seed, £25; various small 
items, £50; total expenses, £235; leaving £215 profit. As regards balance of holding, 
I would let the graBS on this for sheep for, say, £50, which would bring profit to £265. 
Sheep Combined with Wheat . — Estimating that I put 150 acres under wheat, 150 under 
fallow, the remaining 200 would be grazed by sheep, leaving 50 acres sown for oats, 
would leave 150 acres. On this I estimate 200 ewes could be kept. These would rear 
150 lambs. I estimate wool from sheep and lambs at £85, lambs sold off shears £45 — 
total £110; expenses in connection therewith, £10; credit of £100. With balance from 
wheat, which amounts to five-sixths of previous estimate, leaves an estimated profit of £180. 
Total receipts from sheep and wheat, £280. Profit as under: Sheep only, £160; wheat 
only, less £93 — £265— £172; sheep and wheat, less £77 — £280 — £203. These figures are 
open to argument. Parts of many farms are of no use for wheat growing, being too 
wet, &c., whilst, on the other hand, wc have good paddocks that it would be against 
all reason not to grow wheat on them. Some parts of the district are more suitable for 
wheat-growing, being close to stations and receiving yards, whilst others situated 20 
miles out find carting too expensive. These figures are given as farmers who own farms. 
We find in the district there arc many men working farms on shares. Byt for this 
system many at the present time would probably bo on the dole. If we take two-thirds 
or one-half of my figures you do not give them much profit; the same also applies to 
the owner. You do not want too many eggs in the one basket, and it is sound busi- 
ness to combine both sheep and wheat. This is a good district, and droughts are few, 
so that we should grow more wheat. When we travel the district wc see very little 
fallow compared with grass country. ’ ’ (Secretary, Mr. E. Sharrad.) 


Summary of Meetings , ii*r. 


Branch. 

Date of 
! Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


Tintinara . . . 

25/4/31 

5 and 12 
visitors 

Paper — “ Diseases of 

Sheep in England.” Mr. 
Helling 

R. Mclver 


Tintinara . . . 

; 2/6/31 | 

16 and 14 
visitors 

Address — Mr. E. S. 

Alcock 

It. Mclver# 


Mundalla . . . 

30/4/31 

16 

Address — Mr. W. H. 
Downes 

A. Ross 


Mt. Gambier 

j 8 / 5/31 | 

19 

Social 

G. Gurry 



UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

BLACK ROCK (Average annual rainfall, 12.50io.). 

March 3rd. — Present: Six members. 

Making Farm Life Attractive. — Mr. G. Clarke read the following paper: — “When 
the work of the day is finished have a shower and change into fresh cothes. Punctuality 
with regard to meals and work will tend to help you through your tasks. A wireless 
set is a valuable asset to the man on the land; from it he receives valuable information, 
market reports, sporting results, and music. Outdoor recreation, such as tennis, football, 
golf, cricket, &c., should not be overlooked. It should be the ambition of every young 
man to play some sport. This takes the mind off the work of every day and gives one a 
brighter outlook on life . 99 (Secretary, Mr. Kitto.) 


MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.), 

March 6th. — Present: 10 members. 

Odd Jobs. — Mr. H. Kupke read the following paper: — “First, I suggest attention 
should be given to tidying up around the house. If doors are squeaking give them a 
drop of f il. Mend guttering and attend to the paths before winter. Look at the rodfa 
of sheds. A few sheets perhaps want nailing down securely. The water supply for 
domestic purposes should have attention. Clean all tanks and piping. Fix up drains 
and channels to the dam and tanks. Attend to the stables, repair stalls, feeders, and 
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yards, and see that the eow shed and yards are ready for winter weather. Grossings 
in small creeks can be fixed up, say, with a load or two of stone, or* any washouts 
repaired. Firewood should be carted and sawn up as early as possible. Once field work 
has started and no wood sawn, it often means that there is so much extra to do cutting 
firewood before breakfast. See that harness is in good repair, and have all leather 
dressed with oil. I prefer black harness oil. See that all burrs and thistles are 
destroyed. . Before seeding go over the combine and have all necessary repairs effected. 
After seeding remove any large stones and stumps. Perhaps gates have got out of 
repair, or wires tangled and broken. These must be mended without delay. A few wires 
in the crop paddocks may be broken, or gutters washed out. If this is seen to it will 
prevent stock getting at the crops. On wet and cold days in the repair shop all classes 
of repair work can be undertaken — mending chains, swingle-trees, chain hooks, and 
sharpening crowbars, harrows, and steel shares, &<\ To do this efficiently, have a repair 
notebook and enter all fitting* wanted and necessary adjustments. Make* a cocky chaff 
scoop and’ two or three hen and chicken coops. As spring approaches, paint any wood- 
work on wagons, hay frames, gates and doors, and any wood that wants protection 
from rain and sun.” Mr. A. Lang thought paint too expensive for gates. He favored 
coal tar. Mr. Kupke said that for painting gates coal tar and cement mixed together 
was good, also linseed oil. Gharcoal would stop rot in posts; and yellow ochre and 
coal tar made a green paint. Mr. R. McCallum read a paper entitled “Cheapest Method 
of Gathering a Crop in this District . * 9 (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 


March 127th. — Present nine members. 

Mr. B. Koch read a paper, “Sport on the Farm.” Many people hold the opinion 
that the farm cannot be worked properly if sport is encouraged. Farmers work long 
hours, but sometimes do not give any encouragement to young people to take part in 
recreation and sport. Life on the farm is often made a drudgery by working too long 
at one job. The work becomes dull and monotonous, and tends to make the young 
people Jong for the city, where more sport is available. It may be said that some of 
tin wealthiest, fanners .never thought of playing games but only of work and money, but 
that does not apply to the present day. The young people that do not join in sport in 
the present day are missing a most enjoyable phase of social life. It is on the playing 
ground that they meet the best young people. Not only do we play against them, but 
we meet others with whom we can discuss farm topics, forget our own ills for the time, 
and make farm life brighter. All young people should join the Agricultural Bureau; 
they will gain much useful information. Young men and women who wish to be sue- 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING. 1931- 

Eggs for Hatching and Day old Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS. — 10/- per setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.— 15/- per dozen. £5 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. — 12/6 per setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 10s. 
per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS. — 17/6 per dozen, £6 per 100. 

Free on Rail, Salisbury. DELIVERY, July, August, and September. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department ot Agriculture, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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cessful in life must play sporting games. Sport is a character builder; it teaches us- 
to give and take and play the game. A half a day off between the busy months goes 
a long way towards making farm life happy. Sport is sometimes overdone, but people 
that allow this to happen are not the best farmers. ” (Secretary, Mr. A. MeOallum. ) 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in, to 14in.). 

April 20th. — Present: 10 members. 

Economy on the Farm. — Criticising a paper on this subject, which had been written 
by Mr. H. Roocke, Mr. W. Gregurke said that increased production was one of the few 
ways of minimising overhead expenses at the present time, and that travelling was & 
profitable investment, because knowledge gained often resulted in a large saving of 
time and expense. Mr. J. F. Burns thought super and cornsacks were the farmers ’ bug- 
bears, they had no control over either, and through those channels many a farmer had 
met his present unfinancial position. Mr. J. Crocker thought the farmer had very little 
control ( over the spending of his money because of the. fixed prices for necessary goods,, 
such as super, cornsacks, machinery, and high interest rates, there was only a very 
scanty margin left for the farmer to use at his own free will. The living standard of 
the average farm household left very little room, if any, for reducing expenses. Mr. 
Crocker also favored travelling as a very useful side line to effective economy, but at 
present he thought too many holiday makers favored the city. A trip to another State 
or to some fanning district of our own State ot the Territory were ideal places for 
farmers and farm hands in which to spend a holiday. Mr. T. Orrock stated that 
economising now, when everything was at its lowest, was very hard to do, but when good 
seasons prevailed too little care was exercised in keeping down overhead expenses. New 
machinery was bought when a few repairs to an old machine would have made it 
workable for a further period of years. Light working of the soil was one way of 
reducing production costs. Mr. E. Roocke considered that land in many instances was 
worked when not at all warranted, especially in dry seasons. In practically every 
instance where fallow had been worked frequently the lowest returns have been received, 
thus increasing the cost of production, whereas on the other hand if fallowed to a 
depth of ljin. to 2in. the soil needed very little working to keep it in quite, a good 
state, unless, of course, heavy rains caused it to firm too much or weeds predominated, 
then working was essential, otherwise if harrowed once or twice it made a very fine 
seed bed at the minimum of expense, so essential at the present depressed period. 
(Secretary, Mr. E. Roocke.) 


Summary of Meeting a, dec. 


Branch. 

i 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

i 

Secretary. 

Wilmington . 

17/2/31 

■ 

19 

Address— Mr. E. h. 

Orchard 

H. Stevens, Terka 

Wilmington . 

0/8/31 

18 

Address — Mr. J. O. 

Hatter 

H. Stevens, Terka 

Wilmington . 

21/4/31 

1 

9 

Conference Report 

H. Stevens, Terka 

! 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.86in.). 

October 3rd. — Present: 21 members and visitors. 

The Teeth op the Horse. — Mr. A. Webber read the following paper: ---“The teeth 
of the horse are a very important part of his constitution. It is verv important to 
see that the young horse casts his front or milk teeth ; if not, they should be extracted, 
for they not only cause injury to the permanent teeth trying to come through, but if 
left will r set in.’ A horse at 2$ years old should have his middle teeth, top and 
bottom permanent, at 3$ years he should have four top and bottom permanent, and at 
44 years the six top and bottom, and ini the case of a stallion or gelding he should have 
have two tusks, commonly called bridle teeth. At 4 years the animal starts to shed his 
molars or grinders, and it is rather a bad time for a horse. The doing up of horses’ 
teeth is not pleasant work, but all horses should have their teeth examined and attended 
to if necessary. This should be done, say, at 3 years old. Prevention is better than 
cure, and a little attention at that time may save years of suffering and make the 
animal much more useful and valuable to his owner. Fanners are inclined to wait until 
they see a horse slobbering or unable to eat at all, and then they expect the yet to 
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put the teeth in order and the horse to get fat in a week or two. The cost of having 
them attended to is very small considering the benefit to the horse and through him 
to the owner. A large number of the internal troubles of horses are caused through 
bad teeth. Defective teeth have an important bearing on the health of a horse.’ 1 Mr. 
E. Molineux gave a report of the work of the Project Club at the local school. (Sec- 
retary, Mr. L. Mugge.) 


EVERARD EAST. 

April 8th. — Present: 10 members. 

Plus foe Market. — Mr. A. Higgs read a paper, “ Which is the Best Pig to Breed 
for Market ?” lie favored the Berkshire or Berkshire Mid- York cross, and said the 
sow should have a fair allowance of skim milk while rearing the pigs; failing milk, 
sloppy pollard should be used. When fattening, it was best to feed grain dry, because 
it made harder meat. 

Mr. H. Wilkin also read a paper, ‘ ‘ Which is the Best Wheat for Hayl” He favored 
King’s Early, White Tuscan, Bluey, and Waratah, and said horses did not like Nabawa, 
only eating the heads. Mr. E. Colton said horses would not eat King's Early, and 
even cows did not seem to like the chaff. Mr. C. Hughes preferred Early Gluyas; it 
was very heavy and carried a good grain with a green straw. After a good discussion, 
members agreed that the apparent dislike of the horses for the hay was most likely 
due to red rust, most wheats being rusty this year. (Secretary, Mr. F. Hughes, Blyth. ) 


MURRAYTOWN. 

April 15th. — Present: seven members. 

Other Means of Making Money on the Farm Besides Wheat Growing.— M r. B. 
Starr contributed the following paper : — ‘ ‘ Primary producers must find other means of 
adding to their income and not depend wholly on wheat, foT it is more than likely 
that seasons will be better from now on for at least a few years. I suggest that fodders 
and grasses such as lucerne, Sudan grass, rye grass, and Subterranean clover and Cape 
barley be grown to provide more green feed for cows, pigs, and poultry. This will also 
allow extra green feed for the working horses and save feeding all hay. Tf this is done 
and well-bred stock kept, it will be possible to augment the income from wheat and 
sheep. Further, it will be possible to get a better price for some of the grain by 
sending it to market on the hoof. ” (Secretary, Mr. E. Pitman.) 

A meeting was held on March t>th. The lion. Secretary (Mr. E. Pitman) read a 
paper, “Wool Growing in Australia.” 


NARR1DV (Average annual rainfall, 15.93in.). 

Meeting held November ISth. Present : 12 members. Reports of the delegates to the 
Annual Congress were received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. H. Cox.) 


Su mmary of Meetings* <W'. 


Branch . 

i | 

Date of 
Meeting, j 

Members Subject. 

Present. 

Secretary. 

Redhiil .... 

i 

28/4/31 1 

1 6 ! Question Box 

S. Pengilly 

Wandearah . 

7/5/31 

6 ! Programme Arrangements 

J. O’Shaughnessy 

Caltowie . . . 

18/5 31 

i 14 ! Address- Mr. J. O. Hatter 

i 

R. Wilkinson 



LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 


(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

LIGHT’S PASS. 

March 2nd. — Present: 36 members and visitors. 

Shallow Cultivation. — Mr. T. Roenfeldt, in the course of a paper on this subject, 
first gave a description of the action of moisture' in the soil and the function of soil 
bacteria. The paper then read ae follows: — ”The system we have adopted for the last 
20 years, and the one which has given the best returns in this district, is to fallow in 
June or early July (weather permitting), the land not to be over cultivated. Ploughing 
from 2 Jin. to 3 Jin. in depth (never over 4in.), which can only be accomplished by 
cutting a furrow not more than 8in., much better by cutting 6in. The land to lay as 
open and rough as you can get it over the rest of the winter, nnd then harrowed down 
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by the end of August. The first cultivation after harrowing should be a thorough 
spring toothing to the ploughing depth, in order to bring the clods to the surface, and 
so sift the fine soil to the bottom to form a compacted layer. Early ploughing allows 
this initial cultivation to take place at a more suitable time; it should at least always 
be done by the end of September before the advent of hot, dry weather, otherwise the 
activity of your soil bacteria is checked. Subsequent cultivations should be shallower 
every time, and done with the object of stirring the mulch soil only, keeping it in n 
loose condition and weed free. It is in these workings that wheat growers chiefly err. 
Insufficient attention is given to regulating the implements to work uniformly at the 
correct depth, particularly approaching seeding time, and not infrequently a loose, open 
soil is the result at the time. With such a condition root growth is checked, normal 
growth cannot take place, and being in a weakened condition, the plants are more 
susceptible to attack by parasitic disease, such as takeall, havdie, &c. Never work the 
ground when it is too wet, or the mulch will set down very hard, and under no condition 
work the fallow dry after November. Always run over the fallow immediately after 
rain that causes a crust to form, even if it is only with heavy stump jump harrows. 
The general inference is that under our district conditions relatively shallow tillage is 
more profitable than deep tillage for wheat growing, because in the event of floods or 
a very wet year the soil will wash away as far as it has been cultivated, and the ground 
will not become waterlogged and sodden, and all the bacteria checked or destroyed by 
cold and over-moisture as would happen when too deeply tilled. Over an average 
number of years my experience has convinced me that shallow tillage is by far the most 
profitable . ’ 9 Mr. J. Tscharke read a paper on “Deep Ploughing. ” (Secretary, Mr. 0. 
Verrall.) 


March 30th. — Present: 28 members. 

Manorial Experiments with Grapes. — Mr. A. J. Chapman supplied the following 
report : — Gypsum Experimental Plots . — The yields from the various plots for 1931 were 
as follows: — Plot No. 1: .1 ton of gypsum per acre, 1926, yielded 615lbs. Plot No. 2: 
Check plot, no manure, fiOOlbs. Plot No. 3: 1 ton gypsum per acre, 1926, and 3cwts. of 
super annually, 7301bs. Plot No. 4: Received 3ewts. of super per acre since 1926, 
yielded 7001bs. From these figures it will be seen that the plots receiving super have 
shown a considerable improvement over the check plot, sufficient to more than cover the 
cost of super used; in fact, for the first time since the experiment commenced the 


supered plot has been almost as 

profitable 

as the No. 

L which 

received gypsum only. 



Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1927 


710 

653 

744 

60S 

1928 


463 

391 

502 

454 

1929 



828 

fifi9 

76*4 

554 

1930 

« . . . . 

446 

376 

506 

470 

1931 


615 

fiOO 

730 

700 

Total 


3,062 

2,479 

3,246 

2,846 

Means 


612# 

495* 

649* 

5694, 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. cL 

Total cost per acre 


1 10 0 

— 

fi 5 0 

3 15 0 

Value of increased yield at £6 

per toil 

4 13 8 

— 

6 3 9 

2 16 7 






Loss 

Profit over cost of manure . 


3 a 8 

— 

0 18 9 

0 18 5 


Tt will thus be seen that the plot which received gypsum only has been easily the most 
profitable over the five-year period, followed by No. 3, which received super in addition 
to gypsum; No. 4 has shown a loss of 18s. fid. over the period. The general appearance 
of the plots at the present time shows that No. 3 is in much better heart than any of 
the others, the vines having become much more robust in appearance in the five years. 
This plot is certainly in a much better condition to bear crops in the future than any 
of the others. Plot No. 1, gypsum only, is in fairlv good condition, but the general 
appearance of the vines is not so outstanding as two years ago. Super only, No. 4, 
certainly looks better than the check plot, but the vines Jiave not the same healthy 
appearance as where gypsum was applied. In spite of the fact that the gypsum only 
plot was the most profitable, I prefer to use a moderate dressing of super as well as 
gypsum on this classft of soil, as T am convinced that it would be the most profitable 
eventually. ’ 9 

Mr. F. W. Boehm gave the following paper, “Reason’s Report on Apricots — 
“After last year’s good crop and dry season the trees were looking good, so far as 
buds were concerned, in June and in early July in the Light’s Pass district. Later 
in July a yd early in August buds were not looking healthy, probably the dry spell in 
June and early July made the buds move, and when rain came the buds were checked 
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and caused them to look unhealthy. I sprayed earlier than usual on account of buds 
not looking so healthy. Towards flowering time buds seemed to have improved a little, 
especially on young trees, which bloomed well and the setting was good. Old trees 
did not bloom so well, and the setting was patchy. Trees were pruned in July and 
finished the first week in August. Favorable weather conditions prevailed during the 
first half of September, and ploughing was continued right through that month. On 
October 5tli a shower of hailstones passed through the district, but caused only slight 
damage. Nice rain followed, which benefited the apricots and the gardens generally. 
Apricots had a healthy and clean appearance, but were uneven in size, and some of the 
fruit started to drop. Not much rain followed during the next two months, yet the 
apricots filled out nicely, but only a fair crop was harvested. £6 was offered by the 
buyers at the factory door — only about half of the production cost. It is to be hoped 
that the newly formed Fruitgrowers 9 Association will be able to bring about a better 
price next .y ear. ” 

Duchess Fears. — Mr. 0. B. Robin reported as follows: — “Flowering patchy, and 
weak, with a very light setting. Owing to the light crop the fruit was of good size, 
notwithstanding the dry season. Shipments of Duchess on a fairly large scale were 
made to relieve the local market. The last shipment realised satisfactory prices — 32s. 
to 14s. per three-quarter case; half cases 5 r. to 7s. each. Final returns not yet to 
hand, but growers expect to realise 3s. to 5s. per case, if expenses are not too heavy. 
The Duchess will always prove a risky pear for export, however carefully handled, 
owing to its early ripening, but at the present time growers have practically no other 
outlet, and when the crop is normal, if nothing is done, hundreds of thousands of cases 
will again be left to rot, as was the ease last year. Very few pears were sold for 
canning, and the price paid was only £5 per ton, which is the bare cost of production 
in a normal year. Fresh Fruit . — Owing to the scarcity of apples, pears have been selling 
tut quite a satisfactory price, but, of course, this would not occur in a normal season. 
There is something radically wrong when factories will not buy our fruit for canning 
on the grounds that they cannot compete. If the other end of the business was handled 
properly the demand for our pears would quickly overhaul the supply. Of the late 
varieties of pears there is a very light crop, only TJmlauf and Kieffer being ‘on* this 
season, and, owing to the shortage of apples, a satisfactory price is being realised — 
from (is. to «Ss. per case. From last year’s export returns it seems that in our laite 
pears we have concentrated too much on the Glou Morceau, as the extra 2s. l;o 3s. in 
London brought by the better varieties makes all the difference to the profit or loss 
incurred bv the exporter . 99 (Secretary, Mr. (\ Verrall. » 


DAIRY CATTLE IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1921 . 


SALE OF PUREBRED BULLS 


Dairymen are again reminded that on and after 
July 1st, 1931, no bull will be accepted for sale under 
the Government Subsidy Conditions unless its dam 
has qualified under the present butterfat standards. 
It is suggested, therefore, that persons who desire to 
sell, under subsidy, bulls which are eligible only under 
the old standards, should effect the sales at once. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

MAY 1st, 1931. 
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NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.40in.). 

February 26th. — Present: six members. 

Side Lines. — Discussing a paper on this subject which was read by Mr. K. Young, 
Mr. F. Nicholls said that when one had to employ labor to look after a sufficient number 
of side lines to be worth while, it would not ]>ay, but that over a period of years wheat- 
growing would prove to be the mainstay. Mr. C. Nicholls was not in favor of side 
lines to any great extent, but thought everybody should produce enough for their own 
use. The danger in everybody doing the same thing would cause a less return. In 
their district wheat was the main object in farming. Mr. E. Hamdorf said side lines 
were paying better now than at other times, but the expense in getting herds together 
at present was not warranted, as the income in future would not be assured. Mr. W. 
Hamdorf said much depended on the size of the farm whether a man could manage 
side lines successfully. They were an asset, but they must stick to wheat if they had 
sufficient land. It paid to have side lines on a farm. Mr. N. Robinson said side lines 
were considered as pocket money years ago, but at present they were very necessary 
for the use of the household of a farm. The President presented to Mr. A. F. Herbert 
a Life Member's Certificate of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. (Secretary, 
Mr. N. Robinson.) 

April 2nd. — Present; Seven members. 

Unimproved Land Values or a Wheat Farm. — Mr. C. Nicholls read the following 
paper: — “To arrive at the unimproved value of land it is necessary to ascertain what 
that land would be worth to a man with money to invest if it was still in ijs natural 
state. There are many things that go to control that value. It is necessary to take 
into consideration the cost of clearing and general costs of working, and the producing 
capacity and advantages in social services, such as schools, railways, water reticulation, 
and postal communications. For the purpose of arriving at the unimproved value of 
land on the average farm in this district, I am taking a holding of 1,000 acres and 
assuming that it was originally covered with fairly heavy mallee timber. Before such 
a farm could be brought to its maximum earning capacity a big outlay of capital is 
necessary, and would be required to be spent oil the following items: — Clearing 1,000 
acres at £3 per acre, £3,000. Buildings — House and man's room, £750; implement 
shed, £80; stables, chaff shed, and engine room, £120; barn and shearing shed, £00; 
smithy and motor shed, £30 — £1,040. 900 chains of fencing, with necessary gates, 
troughing, and sheep yards, £900; Working plant and stock — Implements, £995; 15 
horses at £25 per head, £375; 300 sheep at 13s. 4d. per head, £200 — £1,570. Total 
capital, £6,510. Having spent approximately £6 10s. per acre on the farm, it should 
be capable of growing 20bush. of wheat per acre on 350 acres of well-worked fallow, 
besides growing sufficient hay and feed to carry the necessary stock. The only basis 
on which it is possible to work out the unimproved value is to find out what annual 
profit can be got from such a farm. The annual expenditure is as follows: — 0 per 
cent, interest on capital outlay, £390. 2 per cent, depreciation on buildings and fences, 

£39. 5 per cent, depreciation on implements and harness, £40. 10 per cent, depreciation 

on horses, £38 10s. Council and water rates, £35. 23 tons super, £120. 2,180 corn- 

sacks (at 10s. dozen), £90. Twine, oil, grouse, fillings, &e., £30. Travelling expenses, 
£5; telephone, £5; and insurance, £15 — £25. General repairs, £20. Wages for self and 
man, £300. Total annual expenditure, £1,127 10s. Annual receipts — 2,180 bags of 
wheat at 3s. 6d. per bushel, £1,144 10s. Wool from 300 sheep (7s. per head), £105. 
New profit from sale 200 fat sheep (4s. per head), £40. Total annual receipts, 
£1,289 10s. From this amount we deduct £1,127 10s. for expenses, leaving profit of 
£162. By capitalising this amount with interest at 6 per cent, we find that the total 
unimproved value of the 1,000 acres would be £2,700, or £2 14s. per acre. Discussion. — 
Members considered it a very fair statement for a normal year, although a 20bush. 
average seemed high at present, considering the last few years. It was an opportune 
paper, considering the controversy on the subject at present. The profit, was considered 
small, taking into account the amount of capital involved. (Secretary, Mr. N. Robinson.) 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.81in.). 

March 9th. — Present: nine members. 

Crop Competitions. — Mr. J. E. Kelly read a paper on “Crop Competitions,'' in which 
he suggested that there should be three sections: (1) for farms of from 300 to 500 acres 
on the basis of an entry of 25 acres in one paddock and ono variety of wheat; (2) for 
farms of from 500 tq 600 acres on the basis of an entry of 50 acres in one paddock and 
of one variety; and (3) for farms of 900 acres upwards on the basis of 100 acres in 
one paddock and of one variety. By this arrangement he considered that the competi- 
tors would be on the same footing in each section, and that it would stimulate interest 
among the smaller growers. He thought that the competitions were mainly won by 
farmers with larger holdings, and other competitors could not do themselves justice in 
a competition when they were obliged to enter against the bigger landowners. Taking, 
also, the varying nature of soils into consideration, it was impossible for a fanner whose 
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farm consisted of from 70 to 80 per cent, limestone or loamy soil to compete with the* 
farmer whose land was of heavy black or Bay of Biscay land. He claimed that the* 
farmer who could produce an average of 20bush. to the acre on limestone country was 
growing a far better crop, relatively, than the farmer who grew 30bush. to B5bush. on. 
black or Bay of Biscay soil. Both crops were judged on the same footing, and no 
allowance was given for the class of country. He realised, however, that this point 
would be difficult to overcome, but there was, nevertheless, an inequality. He thought 
that the method of awarding points for yield should be adjusted. It was often difficult 
on account of various circumstances for anyone to give an accurate estimation of yields,, 
and he ref erred to cases where estimation of yields were very different to actual yields. 
He maintained that the winning crop in a competition should be the crop which returned 
the greatest profit per acre. In discussing the paper, Mr. F. W. Ooleman said that a 
small farmer would have a better crop — by working his land more — than a farmer on 
a larger holding. Mr. J. Mclnerney (Chairman of the Midlands Competitions) said that 
land worked for three years previous to cropping would give the best yield. The 
weighing of yields would not work advantageously, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
keep to the system of awarding points on apparent yield. He was pleased that Mr. 
Coleman had won the three year Competition on the average number of points and that 
the trophy came so close to the Riverton district. (Secretary, Mr. O. Longbottom, ) 


ROSEDALE. 

March 3rd. — Present: 14 members. 

Calk Rearing. — Mr. G. Sincoek, in reading a paper on this subject, first emphasised 
the importance of obtaining the services of the best bull that finances would permit. 
He also suggested that if funds would not allow the farmer to purchase a bull for the 
sole use of his own herd, he should discuss the matter with a neighbor and endeavor to 
buy a sire on a co-operative basis. Prior to calving, the cow should be kept in good 
condition to maintain bodily health, produce milk, and develop the calf. As calving 
approaches it will be noticed that the cow’s milk supply falls away. There is nothing 
to be gained by trying to keep her in full profit; let her go off a little at a time until 
seven and a half months, when there will only be about sewen weeks to wait for her 
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to freshen. If the cow is not on good feed, see that she is stall fed with bran, crushed 
oats, linseed, and good, green chaff. It is necessary when she is finishing off the calf 
that she does not have to go hungry. I feed about one week after the cow dries off 
until she comes in; she will then be in good order for the year’s work, and 

product! a calf that will be a pleasure to rear. It is not advisable to 
heavily food a fat cow on oatB and linseed, but she should have plenty of 

chaff and grass. When the calf is born, it should have the first milk from the mother 

for the first three or four milkings, after which it can be taken away from the mother. 

Keep the calf out of sight of the mother and in 12 hours it should take its first meal 
from the bucket. Take about four pints of warm milk from the cow, get the calf 
between your legs, place the left hand around the mouth, with two fingers above the 
tongue, with the bucket underneath the head of the calf ? and then lift up the milk with 
the palm of the right hand, making sure that the milk is going down the throat of the 
calf. After lifting up two or three handfuls, the calf will taste the milk and start 
sucking the finger. Coax the calf’s head down with the left hand. Having fed the 
calf the first time, do not be too anxious to make it drink a lot. After a few jdays 
it will drink about 3 gall, at each meal, which should /consist of two pints of fresh 
and six pints of separated milk. At three weeks of age the calf will require something 
more than milk, and green hay will be found very suitable. Failing this, long chaff, 
a little bran, and some linseed can be fed. This will carry the calf on for about 
three or four months, when it can be put into a small paddock. If grass is not available, 
see that it is given plenty of hay. The milk can be reduced and a little water added. 
l>o not change over too quickly from one form of feeding to another. Keep the heifer 
calves by themselves and they will bo more easily controlled. At about 12 to 15 months 
old they can be mated. After service, see that the heifers are kept in good condition. 
At six months of age they should be brought into the bails and given a small feed of 
chaff and bran once a day for a month and then twice a day. This will be time and 
feed well spent; learn them to enter the bails and run your hands over them. Always 
speak to them and it will save much pushing and pulling when they come into mi£k- 
It is advisable to accustom the heifers to leg roping. This is very important, for one 
never knows when sore teats or a tender udder will develop. {Sometimes it is difficult 
to milk a heifer full hand. Try and milk her with a squeeze, even if it is only possible 
to use the first finger and thumb. When milking a heifer, it is a good plan to squeeze 
the milk down into the teat and rub the point of the teat with the knuckle of the thumb 
or finger. Never on any account use the nail or the teat may be injured. (Secretary, 
Mr. II. Muegge. ) 

UPPER WAKEFIELD. 

April 2nd. — Present: 11 members. 

Care or the Lambing Flock. — Mr. J. Cleary read the following paper: — “As 
lambing time approaches, it means a good deal of work for farmers, \vho # are generally 
busy seeding. Foxes are a great trouble, especially among early lambs. It is a good 
plan to inspect the flock during the day. Ewes often L get down ’ during lambing, and 
assistance can be given to those which cannot deliver their lambs. Often after the 
lamb is taken from the ewe it appears to be dead, but in a great many cases, with a 
little trouble, the youngster will recover, and if a little drop of milk is milked from the 
ewe into the lamb’s mouth it will very often recover, and the lamb can be put on the 
teat whilst the ewe is lying down. When this is done it is well to make sure, before 
lifting the ewe, to see that she intends to take to the lamb. If not, tether the ewe 
with a piece of binder cord for a few hours, until the lamb is strong and will follow 
the ewe. Tn any case, the ewe generally breaks loose and both walk quietly away. 
Marking a/nd Tailing . — This is very important work, and great care should be taken. 
Bo not tail straight after yarding; lambs are generally overheated and often are lost 
through loss of blood. Every lad on a farm should be taught how to hold a lamb for 
castrating. A very important point when removing the testicles from a lamb is not to 
pull too hard. Pull gently, and to!:e the purse between the thumb and the forefinger, 
pressing on the stomach at the same time. Injury to the lining of the stomach causes 
rupture. When letting the lamb go after the operation, bend over flu* rail and open 
both hands at the same time, and the lamb will always land on its feet. On no account 
should a lamb be put down by force. It often happens that one testiele only can be 
found. If the hind legs of the lamb are released and the stomach pressed, it will 
generally come down. Tf it cannot be found it is customary to only ‘dock’ the tail, 
so that this lamb can be recognised later.” A good discussion followed. (Secretory, 
Mr. O. F. Neumann.) - 


WIRRTLLA. 

Mr. W. Jones presided over an attendance of 24 members and several representatives 
of the local Women’s Branch, making a total of 50 persons present at the meeting of 
November £th, which was held at the residence of Mr. W. Blatchford. Mr. J. Jones 
gave an instructive address dealing with his experiences on a recent tour of the world. 
(♦Secretary. Mr. II. Schunke, Manoora.) 
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ERMA TUM, — SADDLE WORTH, 

On page 1092 of the May issue the following was omitted from a paper read by 
Mr. L. Giles: — After the word * ‘ breed , '* line 31, ‘ ‘ Their original home is England, and 
perhaps that is another reason for their popularity. The Friesian is a very old breed; 
we find it mentioned in history 400 years B.C. ” 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BOOR'S PLAINS. 

April 2nd. — Present: 12 members. 

Care and Management of Hok*e»s. — Mr. 0. Kodda contributed the following paper: — 
“When horses are brought in from stubble feed, have a good clean stable ready for 
them. Bring the horses in and feed them ome a day for a week. They become accus- 
tomed to the feed, which will save 1 rouble with colic and scouring, and put them in 
better order for working. Trim the hoofs, and see to the manes and tails. For feeding, 
J prefer oaten hay chaff. Regular feeding is very important. Give four feeds a day, 
as near as possible to the same time every day. The manger should be cleaned out at 
midnight, then the team will have a good rest, and be ready for breakfast. Always 
feed enough, but be sure the animals clean up wliat is given them. Horses should have 
II hours to feed in the morning; three-quarters of an hour at midday is plenty in 
winter when the days are short. Always aim at keeping the horses in good condition; 
it takes less feed to keep them, and they do their work much easier. I prefer working 
two yokes a day. All horses should be groomed every morning w r ith a currycomb. A 
man who has a 12 horse team, and gives them H hours in the morning to feed, lias 
plenty of time to have breakfast, and do anything there is to be done regarding his 
team. Have all harness in good oder — winkers, couplings, and reins. See that w’inkers 
have good bits and rings; if worn throw them away, it is cheapest in the end. Collars 
should be cleaned every morning before being put on the horse. A well-fitted, clean collar, 
put on a clean shoulder, wPl minimise sore shoulder troubles. Never pinch a collar 
with the hames, it will cause a. sore on the to}) of the neck. Always keep the mane 
from under the collar. When the team is started off afresh, work short, yokes for a 
few days until they get settled down. l>o not work horses after sundown; the sweat 
does not dry off overnight; half an hour after sundown takes as much out of horses 
as two hours in the morning. In driving the team, do not push them; they will go 
their own pace, do .just as much work, and do betler than the team that is driven. 
Mares that are used for breeding should l)e given a little extra care, both in feed and 
W'ork. They should be kept out of any heavy pulling; ordinary work will not hurt 
them, if kept in good condition. If one has enough horses to do the work it is better 
to spell the mare whilst suckling the foal. Keep the mares in condition and they will 
feed the foals much better. Wean the foal at six months old and work the mare 
lightly. WTien the foal is weaned, feed it and keep it in good condition. At three years 
old the colt should be broken in. This is best done just before harvest. Work half- 
days for a start until the colt becomes hardened. For breaking in younft horses, 1 
prefer a round yard to catch them in. Get a light stick, oft. or Oft. long, rub them 
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over with it for a while, and in less than 20 minutes a rope and headstall can be put 
on. I)o not put the rope around the neck ; put it around the back between the front 
lege and through the headstall. Tied this way the colt will give in to the rope much 
'quicker. After being tied up for a few days, the colt will lead in a few minutes, 
and be then ready for the team. Put him behind a quiet leader with a neck rope on 
and there will seldom be any more trouble.” (Secretary, Mr. S. Ohynoweth.) 


PETERSVILLE. 

March 3rd. — Present: Nine members. 

Harvest reports were given by several members. Mr. C. J. Harmer in a paper, 
“Care of Farm Tractors,” advised every user to see that his machine was always 
ready for use whenever it was required. After the tractor had been overhauled and 
was quite ready for the paddock, the fuel tank should be tilled with clean fuel. He 
always liked to have a clear flow of fuel; if not, it would be often necessary to pull 
the carburettor down, which meant delay. Care should be taken to strain all fuel* 
Imbrication was an important factor. Most tractors had a simple gauge of some sort. 
The oil should be always kept up to the level the maker intended it to be. Further, one 
should be certain that the engine oil was not half diluted with kerosene through 
neglecting to change the old worn-out oil, as was often the case. Greasing . — He had 
used both the grease gun and cup compression methods of greasing. He* preferred 
the former, on account of the great pressure that could be used. Once a day he found 
was often enough for greasing, though the cups required frequent screwing up. There 
was not much required in the lubrication of the gear ciise, as it was automatic. A 
modern tractor should last up to eight years. A tractor was never worn out entirely, 
because parts could always be renewed, but after about eight years it became too 
eostly to be profitable. In maintaining the life of a tractor the user was a much more 
important factor than the owner. Some drivers never thought of lightening the load 
by propping up one furrow. Anyone who was used to engines could tell when a tractor 
was overloaded. The writer liked to hear the engine exhaust bark out sharply when the 
tractor took up the load. It showed that the engine was not overloaded. A tractor 
should never be overloaded; firstly, because the engine would run at less than its normal 
speed, with the result that the governor would open up the throttle and the kerosene 
would be sucked in, but would not be properly ignited. Thus the unused kerosene was 
forced past the pistons into the crank case, and diluted the oil, with very bad results 
to the smooth surfaces of the cylinder walls. A good test to make sure that a tractor 
was not overloaded was to place the lever of the implement into the soil for about 
four notches further than the setting that it was intended to use. If the tractor 
could pull that all right it would be safe enough at the original setting. A 15/30 
tractor should not be given a load heavier than a 12-horse team could manage. Twice 
a year ought to be often enough to do valve grinding and de-carbonising. An old 
valve should not be kept working too long, since it was an inexpensive item. If the 
engine started to use too much oil, it might be due to the piston rings being badly 
worn. To get the best results the carburettor should be frequently cleaned and re- 
adjusted. The writer’s way of adjusting a carburettor was to retard the spark, “rev. 
up” the engine, and screw up the jet until the engine started to “spit” or to labor. 
He then opened up the jet until the engine ran free. * He found that that adjustment 
would wprk well at all times and under any load. Too lean a mixture resulted in a 
hot engine, and also used a good deal of oil, and thus one would not save by cutting 
down the mixture too far. A little oil added to the kerosene would assist in lubricating 
certain parts that could not be oiled otherwise. One should not abuse a tractor by 
speeding up the engine above the speed recommended by the maker. A high-speed 
engine would give more power, but also a repair bill. However, he did not like to 
hear an engine laboring through being driven too slowly or under too heavy a load. 
The magneto should not be tampered with by anyone except a careful or experienced 
man. Slipping the clutch was very detrimental. It was often done where the load was 
too great. It certainly let the engine gain speed, but it caused intensive friction, 
which would burn or score the clutch plates. Tf persisted in the clutch would not hold 
the power of the engine, and new plates would have to be inserted. The transmission 
and gear case should always be kept full of heavy oil. If that was done there would 
not be much need to yrorry. However, under heavy loads and sudden strain the bearings 
would be sure to need attention sooner or later. It was advisable to have the trans- 
mission inspected every two years during the first four years, and after that annually. 
There was always plenty of time to have such work done during slack months. ,A.1I 
nuts on the spider bolts should be kept tight. They held the differential in position, 
and if avowed to become loose the back-lash would be too great for them, and a 
breakage would be certain. (Secretary, Mr. A. G. A. Dutschke.) 
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WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, lfi.89in.). 

The monthly meeting held on September 8th was attended by 19 members and two 
visitors. Mr. E. J. Algie read a paper, “Sheep and Wool. ,, He said that when stocking 
a farm with sheep the first point for consideration would have reference to the number 
that could be kept to the best advantage on the area available. There was greater 
wisdom in understocking than in overstocking. Sheep were kept not only to show a 
direct profit of their own, but to help in cropping, to enrich the land, to keep down 
weeds, and to turn to advantage odds and ends that would otherwise be lost. Even 
where general conditions were best known, no one was as yet in a position to state 
definitely the number of sheep to a given area that farms were capable of carrying to 
advantage. He was of the opinion that the number was much in excess of what was 
generally believed to be the case. The farmer who wished to combine sheep with his 
cropping must not limit their number to what he deemed to be the carrying capacity 
of his available grazing paddocks at the worst time of the year. In other words, he 
must always hold himself in readiness to feed his sheep, should occasion arise, by such 
means as sowing Cape barley on hay stubbles or by conserving cocky chaff. He questioned 
whether barley was made use of sufficiently on light cultivation for grazing purposes. 
On some farms more sheep were kept than ought to be. Where such overstocking was 
carried on results were generally very unsatisfactory, because not only were sheep kept 
in anything but good condition, but at shearing time results of the clip were disap- 
pointing. The number of sheep that could be carried on a given area had always 
been a difficult question. Before fertilisers were introduced the carrying capacity 
might have been more easily defined, since the season was practically the only thing 
to be taken into consideration. Since the use of fertilisers, the number of sheep ha^ 
increased from time to time. The answer to the question, “What is the happy medium ! 99 
must be left to the farmer to work out for himself. If he went slowly and felt his 
way, the problem would gradually solve itself. For lamb raising, he considered the 
Merino ewe mated with the Dorst Horn ram would produce a good lamb for market, 
but it was essential to ring fence the whole of the property with pig netting at least 
4ft. high. The light fleeced Merino-Dorset Horn ewes were excellent mothers and 
probably reared better lambs than any other sheep. Possibly when they became more 
experienced with sheep and had their farms subdivided into a greater number of 
paddocks, and in the light of the fact that crossbred ewes were better mothers than 
Merinos, and, if bred on the farm, more docile than bought sheep, the practice of 
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breeding their own ewes might become more general with farmers. Years ago it was 
common practice not to breed from ewes until they were four-tooth or over two years 
old. He still tried to work on those lines, because he considered that the young ewe 
needed much more attention during lambing than the older ewe. Frequent reference 
had been made to the necessity for the sheep being well fed, but it was not less 
important that they should be supplied with plenty of good water. Of late years the 
blowfly had become a serious pest to the sheepfarmer, although if the sheep were crutch ed 
it would help to overcome the trouble. With the aid of a good dog he found it easier 
to detect a sheep that was blown out in the paddock than by yarding them. (Secretary, 
Mr. H. Cornish, Stansbury.) 

March 9th. — Present: 11 members. 

Review of the 1930 Grain Harvest. — Mr. J. Bridges x*ead the following paper: — ♦ 
“ Barley . — As the market for this grain was very dull, only the very best was selected 
by maltsters as suitable for their requirements. The standard fixed for this grain, 
therefore, meant that very few farmers had a No. 1 line. 1 submitted over 50 samples 
of barley, and out of this number only three were classed as being No. 1. Most of the 
samples were fairly even and were classed No. 3, or feed barley. Harvesting of this 
grain is not all that could be desired, and fanners are urged to take more care and 
prevent the skinning of the barley as much as possible. Skinning good barley is not 
only spoiling the sample, but lias the effect of spoiling the sale of the grain. An 
improvement in the harvesting generally would be of advantage to farmers. Wheat . — 
Samples of this grain were very disappointing, being from very good to only fair. The 
fact that the standard for this grain was fixed at 601bs. shows that the quality throughout 
this State was only fair, some wheat received was very good and free from smut, &c. 
A few of the best varieties noticed were Nabawa, Marshall's, and odd lots of the 
numerous varieties now being sown in this district. Gluford and Gluyas were the most 
prominent of the affected wheats.. With few exceptions, all wheat received contained 
a proportion of barley, a great deal of chaff, and heads of wheat poorly thrashed. Very 
little smut was noticed. Greater care should be taken in reaping, and a considerable 
saving in bags could be effected. Quite a lot of good wheat was received, but too much 
chaff was in the bags, and the weight of this wheat would vary from 1601bs. to lDOlbs. 
in the bag. If only from an economical viewpoint, every bag of wheat shipped away 
should contain nothing less than 1901bs. Greater attention to the filling of the bag 
from the harvester means more wheat in the bag. As the return in cash to the farmer 
is fixed by the value received overseas, it is apparent that greater ca.ro should be taken, 
and every farmer should see that every bag of wheat and barley is marketed in quality 
as well as quantity. Weather ‘conditions have not been favorable to cereal growers 
during the past season, and a return to normal conditions, both in weather and prices 
for grain, would be most acceptable to everyone.*’ (Secretary, Mr. R. Cornish, Stansbury. ) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

OLEVE (Average annual rainfall, 14.61 in.). 

April 9th. 

Blacksmith's Shop on the Farm. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. 
T. Slater : — “ There should be a blacksmith's shop on every farm, for, with a little 
experience, every man can soon do the most, if not all, of the small jobs necessary on 
the farm. The building should be erected at some distance from other buildings, to 
minimise the danger of fire. The shop should be designed to admit plenty of light 
to enable one to do the work properly. Good light is necessary when tempering steel, 
such as picks, crowbars, chisels, &c. With a small bellows or a blower one can get a 
fire strong enough to do the most essential work. I favor the forge with what is 
generally known as the ‘fire pot.' This will enable one to have the fire well in the 
centre of, the forge and give room for shaping and bending iron necessary for some 
jobs. Most of the blowers are supplied with the ‘fire pot,' and with the top of an old 
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200-gall, tank with a stand, or leg bolted to each corner, one can rig up a good forge. 
The anvil should be at least about l£cwts., vice, drilling machine, taps and dies ranging 
from about iin. to at least #in., two or three hammers of different sizes, tongs for 
handling different sizes of iron, a couple of good cold chisels, and a set of spanners. 
A good anvil cutter can be made from an old three-cornered file, if tempered down to 
prevent it from breaking. At the present time coal is an expensive item, but if one 
can obtain good charcoal, a lot of work can be done with that, such as the sharpening 
of tools and shares, bending and shaping iron, in fact, most work where welding is not 
necessary. Welding at first may seem difficult, but with a little experience the farmer 
would become quite an adept at it. A clean fire and the correct heat are the main 
factors. Sea sand makes a good flux for welding, it helps to keep the iron clean, and 
goes a long way towards preventing it from burning. On wet days or in slack times 
the farmer can do a good deal of work in the shop, such as repairing chains, making 
hooks, eyebolts, sharpening picks, crowbars, drawing out shares, making a supply of 
split-links, which are always handy in the paddock should a chain break. A couple of 
spare hooks and eyebolts are also always handy in the tool -box of any implement. 

There is a lot of work that can be done if there is a smithy on the farm, and it will 

save a great deal of time and expense that would otherwise be necessary if the job 
has to be taken to a township, which may be miles away. Although it may be expensive 

to set up a small smithy, counting time and expense, the blacksmith shop will not be 

long in paying for itself. M (Secretary, Mr. H. Matthews.) 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.), 

March 3rd. — Present: 10 members. 

Pork and Bacon Indcstrikr. — Mr. L Rehn spoke on the possibilities of* the pork 
ami bacon industries and fat lamb raising in this district. With wheat and wool at their 
present low prices, other means of making money should be sought after. In England 
there was an unlimited market for pork and bacon of the right type. The pigs he 
favored were the large white Yorkshire and the Tamworth-Berkshire, which did not 
produce fat more than lin. thick from the shoulders back. There was a good supply 
of second-class wheat and barley about, which, if not marketable, could be fed to pigs. 
The biggest difficulty was getting to market at the right time. Mr. S. Wake said little 
could be done without better organisation. There was very little difficulty raising and 
marketing pigs years ago. Mr. G. Payne said the difficulty could be overcome by 
writing to the Government Produce Department. There should be money in pig raising. 
Eggs were bought from farmers around Cowell within £d. of Adelaide prices by the 
Farmers’ Union. Perhaps the same could be done with pigs. Mr. Wills said if farmers 
had spare time they could have side lines. Every penny made now is new money to 
help the farmer to remain solvent. Mr. W. Cooper believed in side lines or mixed 
farming. Tliev were a good help now that wheat and wool wore so low in value. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Cooper. 1 


CUMMINS (Average annual rainfall, 17.77in.). 

March 13th. —Present : nine* members. 

Mr. R. Olsson submitted an extract on the subject “Lowering Production Costs.” A 
good discussion ensued. Depth of Ploughing. — Mr. M. Palm asked for opinion of 
members on this matter. Mr. II. Smith said it depended on the type of land and 
the* district. Mr. If. Roberts said experience led him to favor fairly shallow’ ploughing, 
the result being quite as good and less expensive 1 . I Lis land was mostly of fairly heavy 
type to w r ork. Mr. E. Fitzgerald favored good solid ploughing for new land, and about 
2?.ii». deep for old land, lie said disc implements had done good w r ork for him; they 
were light in draught and knocked the shoots about. He favored mouldboard ploughs 
where they could be worked. Mr. F. Jericho favored the share plough where it could 
possibly be worked. Messrs. Palm Bros, only used disc implements when shoots and 
rubbish made it necessary. Members were agreed that deep ploughing was not neces- 
sary in this district on old land, 21in. being sufficient, but new land should be ploughed 
early to a depth of about 4iu. to break up roots and runners in the soil. Kate of 
Mania ing and Seeding . — Members seemed of opinion that tests had demonstrated that 
lewt. was necessary. Considerable difference of opinion existed on this subject. Stome 
members advocated 4011). to 501b. graded seed for best results; others favored 701b. 
to 801b. per acre. The Secretary promised to carry out an experiment with the object 
of recording the result of 451b. per acre and 751b. per acre. Messrs. Palm Bros, promised 
to conduct a similar test. (Secretary, Mr. H. Roberts.) 

JYArrjriu average annual rujuiaii, —:.mm.j. 

March 10th. — Present: Seven members and three visitors. 

Super with Cereals for Green Feed. — Under the title “Does it Pay to Sow Super 
with Cereals for Green Feed,’’ Mr. R. Sehultze read the following paper: — ‘‘In 1929 
I sowed 8 acres with rye and oats at the rate of about l^bush. and 2001bs. of sniper to 
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the acre. This pasture was stocked in August with two horses, six head of cattle, and 
aged ewes. All stock when put in were in poor condition; in November they were ail 
turned out, but after a few hours all returned and kept on picking off the 8 acres 
which appeared to be very scarce of feed. All of these animals were in good condition. 
One ewe weighed 621bs. when dressed. During pasturing’ most of the ewes lambed, and 
the lambs at shearing time — 12 months later — were much larger and stronger than other 
lambs which had a large run of grass and herbage which appeared to be much better 
as far as quantity goes, but had not been supered. In 1930 4i acres were sown in 
addition to laarfc season's plot. Some of the Subterranean clover had been topdressed. 
Bain came late, and as a consequence, feed was late. In August 200 sheep cleared out 
the 8 acres, of which there are about 2 acres of Subterranean clover. In September 
all stock were shifted, except nine ewes, six head of cattle, and 10 horses. The horses 
were given a feed of chaff twice a day for a while. When the chaff wag all gone they 
depended entirely on the 12 acres, and results are equal to last year so far as the con- 
dition of the stock is concerned. ' ' (Secretary, Mr. M. Gardner.) 


KYANCUTTA, April 22nd. 

Mr. R. Bedford gave an interesting address, “How to Improve Farming Conditions 
Generally to Oope with Low Price for Wheat.'' A Question Box was also on the 
agenda, and many questions of interest were asked. It was asked if pig raising could 
be made a profitable sideline on the farm, and it was decided that such Vould not be 
so unlesj producers could be assured of a market at Port Lincoln, when under such 
circumstances it could be made profitable. In a question regarding poultry, it was 
decided that the Utility Black Orpington was the best breed for the farm; it was a 
good layer and table bird and did not fiy on to haystacks or do much damage. It was 
agreed that if a little time was spent on the homestead garden, enough fruit and vege- 
tables could be grown for one's own requiremnts. As to the best type of ram to mate 
with Merino ewes for raising iambs for freezers, the Romney Marsh was spoken of 
favorably. It was decided that the share plough was the best implement with which to 
plough the soils of this district. The disc implements met with strong disapproval on 
account of the land having a tendency to drift. It was agreed that it did not pay to 
crop land more than three times in succession with wheat in this district, and prefer- 
ably the third crop should be oats. (Secretary, Mr. I). Fitzgerald.) 


LAURA BAY. 

December 9th. — Present: 12 members. 

Afforestation. — Under the title “The Advisability of Leaving Timber Standing on 
the Farm," Mr. W. Bowen read the following paper: — “There is a clause in each 
farming lease to the effect that it is necessary to leave five acres of standing timber 
in every 100, but it is left to the discretion of each leaseholder as to where it shall be 
left. I do not agree with the suggestion that each leaseholder be compelled to leave 
a strip of timber two chains or more in width all round the boundary. This (may be 
advisable in some cases — where the soil is of a light, sandy nature, which drifts easily — 
but on such holdings more than this is needed. No paddock should be more than 
150 acres, and a break left around each. To those who have land of the nature first 
mentioned and have still most of their timber standing, I would say 1 leave all th»e 
breaks you can,' but on land that does not readily drift, leave n fair size patch for 
firewood, and also smaller patches and odd shady trees in every paddock for shelter 
for stock. It is not much bother to work around these small patches and odd trees, 
and one is well repaid for the trouble by knowing that the stock can shelter from the 
hot sun or cold winds without travelling very far. Were it not for the expense, it 
would pay to fence both sides of breaks on sandy soils, because where the stock have 
free access to these breaks, the undergrowth is soon killed and the mallee and other 
trees soon die out. Further, when the undergrowth is destroyed the wind break loses 
half its value, unless the break is several chains in width, and too much of that sort 
of thing means that one is paying away a lot of rent, rates, and taxes for land that 
grows no feed. If a break of two chains is left around the farm, it will probably mean 
that you have three chains that are profitable from a grazing or cereal growing point 
of view. One seldom sees any vegetation within one chain of the break. However, the 
matter is best left to each individual farmer. He should best know the peculiarities 
of the soil on his own farm. Sometimes it may happen that a farmer has perhaps 
a strip of land of a drifty nature, while the rest of his farm does not drift. This, of 
course, would need breaks. So far as this district is concerned, it iB too late to worry 
much over the matter, the majority of blocks having been cleared of most timber." 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Edson, Ceduna.) 
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MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

April 13th. — Present: 19 members. 

Destruction or Vermin. — “Of first importance so far a a farm pests are concerned 
is the rabbit , 99 said Mr. O. Hannemau in a paper on the above subject. “If starting 
on an holding overrun with rabbits, the best way to reduce the number, and by far the 
•quickest, is the poison-cart. This method should be followed ,up immediately by the 
complete destruction of all burrows or any other harbors that may exist, then if there 
is any sign of stray rabbits about, set traps. It will be rather a slow process, but time 
well spent, for if you do not persevere you will have the same work to do all over 
again. The best method of destroying foxes is to make a trail by dragging the paunch 
of a sheep and lay strychnine baits. Mice . — These pests give quite a lot of trouble 
about the house, barn, and hay stheks, and to fence them out is a big undertaking. 
They can be fairly easily destroyed with poison. Take a small quantity of the best 
fat, mix a little strychnine into it, place a little of it on pieces of board or wood, and 
set it out where the mice are doing damage. They will take the baits amongst wheat or 
flour, but it must be fresh. Do not leave the baits out over the first night, and if 
there is any danger of any other form of animal life getting it, gather it up and 
burn it. n (Secretary, Mr. C. Hannemann.) 


PALABIE. 

April 3rd. — Present: 12 members. 

Pkepatations for Seeding. — Mr. 10. Rashleigh read the following paper: — “In pre- 
paration for seeding, fallowing is undoubtedly the correct method of farming. Unfor- 
tunately, we have been unable to get the ground cleared so as to have fallow, but we 
should aim to have some fallowed land as soon as possible. For light soils, the best 
implements are a skim plough and harrows. A cultivator is a very useful implement 
for working the land just before drilling in the seed ; it loosens the soil to a greater 
depth than the harrows. In working light soils I favor ploughing to a depth of ljins. 
to 2ins., and then using the harrows as much as possible when the weather is suitable. 
Fallowing in February and March gives one more time to attend to the fallow. It 
receives all the winter rains, and as soon as seeding is finished a start can be made to 
work back the fallow. See that seeding implements are in good condition. Take a note 
of any spare parts needed at the finish of seeding and get them on hand, and then in 
spare time the machines can be made ready. ‘A stitch in time saves nine* especially 
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applies to farmers; a spare part got in curly may save a week’s waiting when you 
should be hard at seeding. If seed is to be dry- pickled, get it done early. Tickling with 
bluestone can be done a fortnight ahead so as to give the grain a chance to dry.’’ 
Mr. W. H, Brownrigg (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed members on ** the 
Value of Hide Lines.” (Secretary, Mr. E. Rockleigh, Wudinna.) 

PYGERY. 

March .list. — Present: 22 members. 

HOUKEH V. Traotoiu — T his meeting was conducted by the junior members of the 
Branch, Mr. Humphries being elected Chairman and Mr. J. Edmonds Secretary. Mr. 
D. Heath read the following paper: — “It is easier to start farming with horses than 
with a tractor, because a tractor is more expensive to buy than a good team of horses, 
and there is at least five years more life in the horse team than the tractor. A horse 
farmer can build up his team by breeding two or three foals every year, and after 
paying the expense of a good sire, there is no more cost until the breaking-in of the 
horse, and then £3 will buy the necessary harness, which if carefully looked after should 
last more than the life of the horse. The horse has helped to buy most of the tractors 
in this district, if one horse becomes ill, it is quite possible to carry on the job with 
one less, but if a part of the tractor is broken in the middle of seeding or harvest the 
traetor would be idle for perhaps a week waiting for the part to bo replaced. When 
harvesting a crop with tractor and harvester, it requires two men to operate, but one man 
can drive a team of horses and a harvester, and there is no danger of fire -'with horses. 
The money expended on the purchase of a tractor and fuel is sent out of the country, 
but horses and harness are products of Australia. ” (Secretary, Mr. A. Day.) 

ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

February 4th. — Present: 14 members. 

Mixed Farming. — Mr. J. Pahl read the following paper: — “Sheep and their products 
are regarded as the chief asset in mixed farming. J favor the Merino for wool and 
lambs, and consider sheep the chief side line. On every farm cows arc to be found, 
generally keeping the house in dairy produce, with a little surplus. T do not think 
our market warrants the expense of keeping a large herd. For general purposes 1 
favor the Jersey or Shorthorn. In conjunction with cows, pigs can be successfully 
carried. Given plenty of milk, pigs thrive well ; and as oats or barley have to be grown 
for rotation cropping, these can be fed to pigs, and will in this way return market value. 
The Tam worth- Berkshire cross is ideal for bacon and early maturity. Fowls also play 
an important part in farming, and if proper houses and yards are provided, they will 
prove a most profitable side line. Besides producing eggs, birds could be grown for 
table use. One hundred fowls kept properly and fed regularly will be found sufficient 
for most farms. Black Orpingtons and White Leghorns are good layers, and when 
crossed make good table birds. Last, but not least, is the farm garden, this plays a 
very important part in reducing household expenses. Almost every variety of vegetable 
can be grown, provided plenty of water is available. The garden should be protected 
by a brush fence against prevailing winds. Plenty of manure is essential for success . 99 
(Secretary, Mr. P Masters, Yerran.) 

March 4th. — Present: Eight members. 

Farm Machinery. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. S. Barber: — “With 
wheat prices at such a low level one needs to consider well which implements will serve 
best before making a purchase. For working the ground for seeding, I prefer a 
cultivator or skim plough where it is practicable to use them, because not only do they 
make a better job of working the ground than a disc implement, but they break more 
roots and are lees costly in uf)keep. Shares for these two implements are practically 
the only thing (other than oil) on which there is much wear. Cultivator shares can 
be purchased for about Is. each at the present time, which will give long service in 
this country. Skim plough shares can be made on the farm at a cost of about 
6d. p«r piece if one purchases the steel in bulk. For planting the seed, I prefer a 
disc drill is preference to the combine, because the drill is less costly to operate, does 
not give the land a tendency to drift, and can cope with more rubbish than a combine. 
For fallowing I favor a good plate plough, because it cuts and turns all ground at 
an even depth — something which cannot very often be said about a disc* plough, because 
of the side play and wear in the disc box. They are costly to replace, and, therefore, 
are not replaced as often as should be, hence a bad job is made. For hay cutting I 
prefer a binder not more than a Oft. cut, because a binder is a machine that is not 
used at any other time of the year and does not, as a rule, do a very great acreage, 
therefore I do not think a wider cut than Oft. is necessary. The owner of a binder 
should el ways drive his own machine, because it is an implement that requires a little 
more care and attention than the average farm implement. Attention to lubrication, 
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tightening ot bolts, co nod tension of string, and correct setting of packing table, &c*, 
arc point® that are often overlooked. The binder should be put in the shed immediately 
the binding is finished. For chaff cutting a cutter that will put through from two 
to throe tons per hour is not too big, and will save a lot of time. To drive a cutter 
this slice it is necessary to have a fairly powerful engine, one of about 8 H.P. to 10 H.P. 
In purchasing an engine it is advisable to have a portable one, because not only is an 
engine used on the chaff cutter and corn crusher, but it is essential to have an engine 
for the power winnower and \ arums other jobs on the farm The harvester is favored 
for taking off the crop. I admit that there is a fair margin in favor of the harvester 
over the stripper and power winnower when purchasing, but that is not the only aspect 
of the question. It requires eight horses to work a 9ft. harvester comfortably with 
chaff carrier attachment, whereas the same number of horses will work two 8ft. ordinary 
strippers, therefore several acres a day more can be reaped with the same number of 
horses. By this comparison it can readily be seen that there will be a big saving in 
horse food by the time harvest is finished. This is not the only advantage tho stripper 
has over the harvester. Bearings are another factor. There are at least three times 
the number of bearings on a harvester (besides various chains and belts) than on an 
ordinary stripper. A stripper will last for yoars longer than a harvester, particularly 
if light crops are being handled. For wheat cleaning the power winnower saves a good 
many bags of wheat in a year by thrashing all heads that wero not previously thrashed. 
It also saves n lot of time and trouble. This machine, like all other farm machinery, 
should be repaired if necessan and put in the shed immediately harvest is finished .' 9 

The meeting of April 1st was attended by 15 members, when a paper, 4 * Breeding 
and Breaking in Colts," was read by Mr. A. Ramsey. (Secretary, Mr. C. Masters, 
Verran.) 


Apiil 21st. — Present: seven members. 

Seeding Operations. — Mr. H. Smith contributed the following paper: — "Seeding 
operations start with fallowing. Fallowing consists of the preparation of a good seed- 
bed and gives best results if kept m good condition, free from weeds. Sowing can be 
commenced as soon as a good rain lias fallen. In this district oats may be sown in 
April and wheat from the 1st of May to the middle of June. Dry pickling has several 
advantages over the wet method ; the seed germinates more quickly, and pickling can be 
done any time between harvest and seeding. A disadvantage in using copper car- 
bonate is that if inhahd it causes an iiritalion of the nose and throat. Further, it is 
liable to clog the drill. Tin* drill should lie turned every morning before starting to 
save breakages. Bluest one is moie plon.-anl to work with and gives good results. No 
wheat that contains smut should be soun. All land should be well cultivated before 
seeding. I favor the disc drill foj sowing, and all land harrowed where possible two 
or three days after sowing, to park tin* ground and loosen the surface so that all plants 
can get through. Where land w of » drifty nature, it should be left as rough as pos- 
sible. When new land is to be sown it should be ploughed early, wet or dry, because tho 
crop will have no weeds to contend with. If a clean burn is secured, a foot plough 
should be used, othciwise the disc is better in sticks, &c. When rains are late, new 
ground may be drilled in dry with fail* results, and new 7 land should be harrowed after 
sowing to level and pack the ground. Neo that all implements a re in good order when 
starting; have a few spare swings, hooks, &c., on hand, and horses in good condition, 
so that seeding may be completed without hindrance." (Secretary, Mr. (\ Masters, 
Verran.) 


RTRKAKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 14.91in.). 

November 21st. — Present: 13 members. 

Sand D rif t. — Mr. J. Drever read the following paper: — "Having been farming on 
light, sandy soil for over 20 years, I claim to have had some experience of sand drift. 
Prior to thiB country being cleared for farming, there was very little drift, therefore it 
is apparent that clearing all the natural growth off the land increases the risk of drift. 
Unfortunately, many thousands of acres have been cleared without any thought as to 
whether it would drift or not. It is now well known that the tops of many high hills 
do not grow very good crops or very much feed, and are the starting points for much 
of the drift, and should have never been cleared. Another very serious cause of drift 
is overstocking in drv periods, especially with sheep. It can be safelv said that if a 
horse, a sheep, and a cow in equal condition wore placed in a three-acre paddock to 
live on the natural growth, the majority of farmers would agree that the sheep would 
live the longest. Therefore, they must be the worst offenders in eating out all the pro- 
tection the land has from wind. Sheep also have a habit of camping on high hills on 
hot days, and they dig holes there, and eat out the grass roots and leave the hill in 
snch a condition that the sand moves about with every wind that blows. Rand drift is 
worse than fire. It will kill crops and feed, cover and render useless fences ^i-nd other 
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improvements, and if it continues year after year, the soil becomes poor for the want; 
of organic matter. It is then a difficult matter to get anything to grow on the soil. 
A paddock or a farm that gets in that condition is a source of worry and expense to* 
the owner, and will eventually ruin him, unless the drift is checked. Any preventive 
methods that may be used must depend largely on the locality and materials that are 
available. When clearing scrub, breaks should be left, especially on high ground and' 
on the tops of hills that are considered to have poor soil on them. Where land has 
already been cleared and begins to show signs of drift, sheep should be kept off it,, 
even if they have to be sold on a poor market, because, if by selling them the land is 
saved from drifting, it will pay the farmer to be without them until the land improves. 
In many cases if the most likely places to drift are not fallowed, but watched and 
farmed carefully, drift can be prevented to a great extent. On the extreme tops of 
hills, where drift first shows signs of starting, it is a good plan to make some sort 
of a break— either brush, stones^ stumps, or straw will answer the purpose. If they are* 

S laced in lines so as to form a square, say a chain each way on the worst part and 
irger squares around, it will have some effect on the drift. Where there are big areas’ 
of drift, all efforts to control it should be made on the northern, western, and southern 
sides. Much has been said about keeping a ridged surface on this class of drift, but 
unless there are plenty of grass roots in it, any attempt to keep the surface rough will 
be wasted, for it will take very little wind to level it out again. I favor sowing this 
class of drift with a quick-growing wheat that does not stool very much as soon as 
possible after the first good rain. If the plants get a start early in May, they will grow 
quickly while the ground is warm. Any weeds or grass that are likely to grow should 
be encouraged. Bye is a very good plant to withstand drift, and would be well worth 
trying on some of the worst patches. Cross drilling with double the amount of seed 
will also have some beneficial effect. Should a crop l>e cut with drift just after it 
comes up, much good will be done by coupling up as many horses as one can conveniently 
manage and driving them up and down the worst sides. A large area of land can be 
got over in a day, and the tracks of the horses would have to be filled in before dr if’ 
could do any further damage. Wheats that stool well, or malting barley, will not stand 
the same amount of drift as a variety of wheat that grows up quickly. Should a farmer 
be fortunate enough to get a crop on three parts of a drifty paddock, it will be wise to 
leave the stubble as high as possible and cart straw on to the patches that arc still 
drifting. Sow again the following season, and keep all stock off the paddock until it 
gets a good coating of vegetation. ’ 9 Mr. P. Anderson read a paper, 4 ‘Farm Book- 
keeping. 99 (Secretary, Mr. C. Thom.) 

WADIHKEE BOCKS. 

March 7th. — Present: 12 members. 

Bibbs, the Farmers ' Friends. — Mr. W. Heir read the following paper: — “Many 
farmers have noticed how often starlings are seen on sheeps’ backs. If there are any 
lice or ticks on the sheep they will pick them out of the wool. These* birds are very 
fond of figs and other fruit, but they make up for that in the good they do by killing 
many grubs and insects. The “Willie Wagtail , 99 or Shepherd's Companion, is often 
seen around sheep, and if they are allowed to get tame around the house, will fly in 
and kill a large number of flies. It is one of the best bird friends we have. The small 
brown bird is a great worker at killing all kinds of small insects, and their nests* 
should never be destroyed, I believe the Crow does a great amount of good by keeping 
down the blowfly pest, which i8 a great source of loss to all sheep owners. The Magpie 
is a very good friend to farmers and kills a great number of insects and flies. There 
are a number of other birds of great value — the Ibis is one of the best, and we 

should never kill or hurt any of these birds; they are great mousekillers. On the 

occasion of the last great mouse plague, the Ibis came along in large flocks, and it 
was interesting to see them killing the mice. Night-flying birds. — We have referred to 
a few of our day friends, but we must not overlook our quite as valuable night friends. 
We have the Mopoke in our district, they do an immense amount of good in killing* 
mice and other vermin. There are a few owls in this district, and these render very 
valuable help to farmers. Let us do all wc possibly can to discourage boys from bird 
nesting. They are doing themselves, as future farmers, a great wrong. Encourage 
them to be kind to all birds, and instead of breaking down their nests to help the 

birds by breaking down under branches that might assist foxes or cats to reach the- 

nests. A Bird Protection Club would be of great benefit to all farmers. Boys should 
be taught to recognise the useful birds and to do all ir. their power to protect them. ** 
(Secretary, Mr. V. Matthews, Kyancut.ta.) 

April 14th. — Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Tractors v. Horses was the subject of a paper by Mr. G. A. Graph. He said that 
tractors ( did not require the same amount of attention as horses, and not so many farm 
implements were needed as were necessary where horses were used. Where the fanner 
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was a long distance from water, horses were at a great disadvantage, because it would 
be necessary to use a truck for carting water and its upkeep would equal the cost of 
repairs to a tractor. The petrol used for a truck would take a large amount of the 
kerosene account for a tractor, because ligalls. of kerosene could be bought for the 
price of lgall. of petrol. It would take figalls. of petrol per week for water-carting, 
which would allow an additional 20 acres to be put in at the same cost as where horses 
were used. In addition, one saved a day ’s work at water-carting, in addition to the 
extra hours gained while horses were feeding. A point for consideration was the extra 
sheds and yards required for horses. They required both time and material to make. 
Fencing was also necessary with horses. The use of a tractor saved time during the 
lunch time spell, and at night horses required a great deal of attention. If a block 
could be grazed with sheep, the profits from the wool and lambs would pay for the 
kerosene used by a tractor. Sheep also improved the land for wheat-growing by packing 
fallow, keeping down weeds, and manuring the land. He considered that the cost of 
horse breeding would almost equal the price of a tractor. He submitted the following 
figures: — Horses: 20-hoe combine, £120; binder, £90; chaff cutter, £50; engine, £100; 
lorry, £260; harvester, £220; harness, £50; water tanks, £10; trough, £5; feeders, £5; 
chaffroom, £20; yards, £5; 10 horses, £200; total, £1,115. Traetor: Combine, £120; 
harvester, £220; lorry, £260; tractor, £400; total, £1,000. Working expenses: — Horses: 
Hay, 30 tons at £3, £90 ; petrol for water carting, £17 ; set tyres, £40 ; repairs to truck, 
£20; repairs to harness, £10; oil for lorry, £3; petrol for chaffcutting, £5; binder twine, 
£3; repairs to binder, chaff cutter, and engine, £10; man's wages for water-carting 
and general assistance, £100; man’s board, £50; repairs to fences, £10; total, £258. 
Tractor: Kerosene for fallow, £35; seeding, £19; liarvesting, £25; truck tyres, £40; 
repairs to truck, £10; petrol for wheat carting, £25; repairs to truck, £20; total, £139. 
No allowance has been made for profits from grazing sheep on land otherwise used for 
growing horse feed, (Secretary, Mr. V. Matthews.) 


WALLALA. 

March 11th. — Present: 31 members. 

Shbkp and Wool. — Mr. W. Baldock read a paper on this subject, in which he gave 
his experience with sheep over a period of years in these districts. In the discussion 
that followed, Mr. II. Brown recommended that ewes should not be too fat when mating. 
He recommended the Merino for these districts. Mr. Agars recommended the Merino. 
He stated that sheep carrying heavy and dense wool would not do so well in the lighter 
rainfall districts as the sheep carrying the lighter class of wool. (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Zippel. ) 


* WARRAMBOO. 

March 4th. — Present: 12 members. 

Ik it Advisable to Continue to Gkow Wheat? — Under the heading, “Shall We Put 
in a Crop this War?" the following paper was read by Mr. F. Daniel: — "This is one 
of the most important questions of the moment. Never before in the history of the 
Commonwealth, and probably not ever before in world history has the farmer — the wheat 
producer — been in the unenviable position in which he finds himself to-day. For four 
years wheat production in this State has been carried on at a loss. Of the various 
reasons, the prolonged and abnormal drought conditions have been a largely contributing 
factor. Undoubtedly, this, combined with the record low prices ruling for our com- 
modities, has rendered what has proved a better growing season of less avail. Farmers 
are in an unenviable position. Years of hard labor have gone into their farms, which 
are heavily mortgaged. Many farmers are saying, ‘Why put in any crop this year, 
or accept any assistance to do so, when we know full well, even with heavy yielding 
crops, our efforts must prove another heavy financial loss while the present wheat values 
and conditions exsist. ’ Others reply, saying ‘How are we ever going to better ourselves 
if we remain idle?’ I cannot see how any farmer in the mallee districts can afford to 
allow such a thing come to pass. The mallee lands must be cropped to remain clear 
and of any value. Now if an inspection is made of the result of the inquiry by 
Professor Perkins, Director of Agriculture, and published in the April issue of the 
Journal of Agriculture* one will find that it is said that the costs of production on 
Eyre Peninsula are very much lower than to be found elsewhere throughout our 8t.ate. 
With wheat below 3s. a loss seems inevitable, but will probably not be so great a ’ s 
as would be the case if the farmer did not put the crop in. First, we would have the 
heavy depreciation of our improved land values, whereas by cropping again that value 
would be rendered greater. And then it is said, ‘The whole community is dependent 
on the farmer, * but at the present time this is hardly so. The farmer assuredly 
remains the backbone of the country, and yet at the present time he has been rendered 
dependent on others. Tf assistance for another seeding is forthcoming, the best course 
for farmers to pursue is to put in as much crop as they can really well, sowing about 
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401b& super to the acre with the minimum amount of seed, and giving the ground 
the maximum amount of working. Further, as profit on wheat growing has become 
so uncertain, it behoves every farmer to endeavor to become as self-supporting as 
possible. This means more side lines. Poultry, pigs, and possibly cows, but essentially 
sheep. The farmer would be wise, on entering on the side lines mentioned, to select 
only from good reliable stock and use his crop yields to maintain same. More attention 
might also be given to orchard work and gardening, and plantations or forest timber^ 
Efforts carried on in these lines would materially assist the farmer to become more 
sejf -supporting, and the enhanced value of his holding, together with profits in his 
business, would in time free him of his present heavy liabilities. In support of this 
theory a comment might be made on the vexed problem, tractor versus horses. A farmer 
can feed and maintain the strength and usefulness of his horses from the direct 
product of his ground, but can the same be said of the tractor ? An honest endeavor 
should be made by all to crop as large tan area as possible, use as much of their 
crop yields to raise profitable side lines, and endeavor to get more of their living by 
direct production of essentials. Continued production is the only way out.’* 

Farm Economy. — Mr. E. Oswald read the following paper: — “ First it is necessary 
to distinguish between false and real economy. Our living expenses have already been 
reduced to a minimum, as also has money that should be spent on recreation. These 
items should in reality be the last to suffer from economy cuts, but, unfortunately, 
they are usually the first. The altered position of wages to hired help makes & 
considerable difference from the viewpoint of small machines and labor-saving devices 
and implements to what we have previously seen. It will pay farmers to make shift 
with smaller machines and teams, and employ extra labor, than to incur Hew expenses 
in the purchase of up-to-date machines. The combine has been adversely commented 
on as a seeding implement for mallee farms — its one point in favor as against drill 
and cultivator being economy of labor. This will now possibly disappear. Perhaps 
our greatest economies should be in the direction of smaller areas sown and unde! 
better conditions — that is, good fallow and proper rotation of crops, obtaining a good 
class of breeding animals and adopting fat lamb raising, and poultry. The economies 
to be aimed at in these direct ions are the introduction of a good class of bull for 
daily cows, and increasing the nuinbci of good cows kept; to get a, good class of ram 
for the sheep flock, and adopt the best methods of improving by line breeding. Poultry, 
perhaps, offers one of the best side lines, and I would refer members to Mr. Anderson's 
views as published on page 748 of the February Journal of Agriculture. Our present 
method of selling eggs to a local store is wasteful. In connection with the proiects 
that we should adopt in reconstructing our farming practices, we should co-operate and 
thereby reduce expenses. There is a considerable economy to be effected in the bu>ing 
of our requirements in bulk and by co-operation . 9 9 Mr. P. Daniels, speaking on sheep 
on the farm as a paying side line for profit, pointed out that he had 300 sheep on his 
farm. He sold his wool in Adelaide at 4$d. per lb. this year, and received a cheque foi 
£34. Out of this he had to take the cost of shearers, woolpacks, carriage and freights, 
besides the interest on the capital outlay for his flock. Mr. O. Murphy thought that 
the sowing of less wheat and going in for more side lines meant that the farmer would 
have to leave out more land, and this would mean that he would have to scrap a lot 
of machinery, especially if he went in for more sheep. Mr. Daniels said if the farmer 
decided to go in for more sheep he would still be obliged to grow wheat to have the 
stubble for grazing. Mr. A. Collins thought that, although wheat growing at the 
present time was not a paying proposition, the farmer would still have to continue to 
do so, as he would And that his land would deteriorate considerably if left unworked, 
and the shoots of the mallee would soon get up again, when the farmer would bo com- 
pelled to deal with them as before. Mr. Murphy thought the growing of wheat, com 
bined with a few sheep and possibly a cow or two, should be the aim of every farmer. 
Mr. F. Chilman was of opinion that it would not pay to lose sight of the fact that, 
if the farmers of these districts decided to grow less wheat and go in for more sheep, 
they would be taking a step in the wrong direction; owing to the newness of the land 
the farmer had to continue working the land in the new districts to combat and 
destroy mallee shoots, and to put the land in heart to grow the necessary feed for 
sheep. He mentioned instances in districts where the farmer had decided to go in for 
more sheep and less wheat. Thej had found it not so profitable as they thought it 
to be, and had disposed of the greater part of their sheep and returned their efforts 
to wheat growing. This, he thought, was proof enough that the growing of wheat and 
sheep was essential on the farm. (Secretary, Mr. E. Adams.) 


April 8th. — Present: eight members. 

Sport and Recreation. — “Is Amusement Essential to the Farmer? “ was the titlo of 
the following paper read by Mr. O. Murphy: — “The old saying, * All work and no play 
makes iack a dull boy,’ is as true of the outdoor worker as of the man whose occu- 
pation' keeps him indoors. All may not agree that amusements or recreation of some 





sprt m*e essential, ' but few will deny that they are necessary. We ere passing throinjdi 
a very difficult time at present. The farmer must reduce his costs of production. He 
can do so by dispensing with hired labor, and by increasing personal efforts. The time# , 
appear to demand more work, less play, and unfortunately less pay. But the fact 
should not be lost sight of, that time spent on a reasonable amount of rest and recrea* 
tion will not necessarily mean a reduction in the amount of work accomplished at the 
end of the year. Leading minds in the industrial and education world recognise that 
the attainment of sound, healthy minds is not possible without due attention to the 
attainment of sound healthy bodies. Our public schools and universities encourage 
games and sports in the interests of good bodily health and development; in some 
instances, * the participation in some form of sport is compulsory. In practically all 
industries and professions in this country, the worker and professional man has Saturday 
afternoon to devote to sport and recreation. The farmer iB more or less a free agent* 
His work jn the field is conducive to good bodily health and development. He can, if he 
wishes, work the full six days of the week, but apart from the question of the value 
of recreation, the fact is frequently lost sight of that the farmer has to compete for 
labor with other industries in which the Saturday afternoon has long been recognised 
as a free afternoon for the worker. If we as farmers wish to compete successfully for 
a good class of labor, we must recognise the claim of the hired man for a free Satur- 
day afternoon, even though it may mean a suspension of work on Saturday afternoons 
in the busiest periods of the ycaT, seeding and harvest times. Our recognition of the 
value of recreation and sport will not, in the opinion of the writer, decrease the efficiency 
of the work done on the farm. Rather will it tend to make farm life more attractive. 
The sons born and bred on the farm will be more likely to stick to the land when they 
reach manhood. The laying down of a tennis court on the farm, or the construction 
of a cricket pitch, on public grounds are probably better investments than we are wont 
to think .' 9 (Secretary, Mr. E. Adams.) 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

KANNI, December 13. 

The Advantages of the Agricultural Bureau. — Mr. A. Koch read the following 
paper: — “The object of the Bureau is to assist the man on the land. Members should 
fee encouraged to, ask any questions of interest to men on the land concerning which they 
may require advice. The meetings enable them to discuss subjects that are of vital 
importance, and members can benefit by the experience of others. The necessity for 
regular attendance is of great importance. This usually indicates those who appreciate 
the privilege of being a member. No one expects a member to attend every meeting* as.. 


Summary of Meetings , <fcc. 

Branch. Date of Members Subject. 

Meeting. Present. 


Kelly 4/4/31 12 Paper — “ The Progress of 

the Farmer,” Mr. Ryan 

Laura Bay . 14/4/31 16 Discussion 

Pinkawillinie 29/11/30 11 Conference Reports 

Pinka willinie 24/1/31. 12 Address — Mr. W. Miller . 

Pinkawillinie 21/3/31 j 7 Harvest Reports 

P inka willinie 18/4/31 | 14 Papers — Messrs. H. 

j Wheeler and S. West- 

over 

Pygery 2/5/31 18 Address — Mr. Wyld 

Calca 6/5/31 15 Discussion 

Smoky Bay . 2/5/31 15 and 7 Discussion 

] visitors 

Green Patch 30/4/31 6 Discussion 

Mudamuckla 11/4/31 I 8 Address— -Mr. W. H. 

| Brownrigg 

Taragoro . . . ! 30/4/31 j 12 Discussion 

Kelly....... 2/5/31 8 Discussion 




<'H cuniist:Ui('0s ;it tin it's wi!< L86 Shoijjd , 

apology. Tiiis will be most encouraging to tuc oeereuay ana mo xirancli itself, wl 
understand that tin* absentee has the welfare of the Bureau at heart. If a 
mu wish to attend tin meetings any longer, he should notify the Seen 
The Hee rotary lms to notify every member of the Branch concerning 
it hard and sometimes apparently a waste of time when only a small 
^•r^ir duly. Homestead meetings and social evenings are of great 
\wb*fc,7 ()u these occasions member* can get in touch with their ..friendtft 
aims and objects of the Branch. This would ojiow a good apjait nid tke oi 
soon realise the benefits derived from the Agricultural Bureau. ' * (Secretary, 
Woodhead, Waikerie.) 



KTLKAWIBRA. 

April 14th. — Present: 14 members. 

Best Seeding Implement. — M r. h. dolly contributed the following paper: — “I 
prefer the malice type trip-tine combine, with high and wide wheels; it is light in 
draught, and has a good clearance. A combine has many advantages over a disc drill, 
especially in stony country. It will go under and push aside a large portion of the 
obstacles, whereas the disc implement rolls over the tops and loaves the seed lying on 
top. A combine does away with one man in seeding time, and cultivates and drills 



Mr. A Wedd, who at the Pronins Competitions held si Kypolong a on Pont 4th, Won the Frog 
Tree Section, Tied lor First Plies in the Vine Section, and obtained the Highest Aggregate 
Points in the Competitions. 


in one operation. It is a mistake for a farmer to seed with a combine on a scrub block, 
because there are many loose stones and bushes. This implement will pass through 
stumps and stones up to approximately 1ft. in diameter without any trouble, and about 
60 per cent, of the bushes, such as appear on new land, providing they are not more 
than one year old. There should not be very much trouble in putting in stubble ground, 
providing a good job has been made of burning. If the straw is light, it should be 
knocked down before fire raking. When combining stubble ground, roots of the pre- 
vious crop give a little trouble; they collect around the boots and cause weeds to heap 
up on the roots. Thi^ can be remedied by pulling the tubes out of the boots, but it 
is then necessary to pull a light set cf harrows behind, because the back row of tines 
does not bury the seed sufficiently. In many cases the tubes on a combine have been 
known to last three years without any renewal. Do not attempt to fallow with a com- 
bine, unless the work is done very early, so that weeds can be destroyed before they are 
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too well os <1 ' < oinium ins sm ill shares compared with a cultivator, thaa 

alliifsisg laigi v*t u imiuid the tines without being cut off. hi time* 

U weed* are large and thick, the land should be cultivated* with the (wmbtae^ ha^ 
rowed before combining.” (Secretary, Mr. H. Elliot, Karoonda.) 1 

MONARTO SOUTH (Ave.,. M annual rainfall. Him. to IMbki ‘ ' 

. February 21st. — Proeeat: 22 members. • * , 

Hints on Dxjw Cx-raui MxNAoratratT.— Mr. A. Bmendler read the foOowiay' pmw^Hr 
“Try and get the beet cows procurable. A good dairy cow will not eat any mom thwfr 
a bad one, and, if well fed, will produce more milk than the inferior one. Tho Jersey be# 
ia a good creamer. She is small and does not require so much feed ae the larger bread*. • 
The Jersey does bettei in a wanner and drier district than in a wet and eold locality. 



The lodges at the Pruning Competitions, Mypolonga, Jane 4th. — Messrs. 
W. E. Boles and B. W. Edson of Mypolonga, and E. Leishman 
(District Horticultural Instructor). 


where there is not much shelter. The Shorthorn and the Holstein are larger animals and 
consume a good deal more feed. They give more milk, but it is not so rich in cream. 
So far as the disposal of calves, or the cows when their milking days are over is con- 
cerned, the larger breeds always realise a better price from the butcher. Plenty of 
good, clean water is required, to which the cows should have free access. Sweet bone- 
meal should be placed in a box or trough handy for the cows to have a lick. If green 
feed is available all through the year, the best return from the cows will be received.. 
In many districts this is not possible during summer, and they will have to be fed with 
bran or crushed oats in the chaff. Never change the feed suddenly; do this gradually, 
especially if grain fed, or the animals will be upset. Breed only from a well bred bull 
which comes from a proved milking strain on both sides, and only keep the calves from 
the very best cows. The calf should get the milk from the mother for the first few 
days after it is born. This can then be diluted with a little separated milk mixed with 
fresh milk for a about a week. After that put the calf on all separated milk. Always 
add a small quantity of calf food. Feed the calf three times a day. Provide a shelter 
shed for the calves to keep them warm in winter and out of the sun in ^ot weather. 









Have it small paddock well fenced so that the calves never learn to creep. Give the 
.calf a little bran or oats in the chaff and provide plenty of grass or nay. If well 
looked after, it will grow quickly and develop into a better cow than a negleetedon©* 
Do not mate heifers too young. Jerseys can be bred from six to nine months earlier 
than either the Shorthorn or Holstein. A well-grown Jersey can be in milk when two. 
years old. When young farm -bred heifers come in, they are generally quiet. Tie them 
up on the head or put their head in a bail. Never, leg rope them if it can be avoided, 
A good plan is to handle them quietly and milk them while you are standing and put 
the other hand on the rump to keep them over, and after a few milkings like this you 
will be able to sit down and milk them with both hands . n (Secretary* Mr. C. Altmann.) 


March 21st. — Present: 27 members. 

. Cake of Implements. — The 'Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Altmann; read the following 
paper: — ‘ * The Plough. — If one wishes to do the work properly, the plough must be in 
perfect order ; it must run and cut straight and level, not have one body cut an inch or 
two deeper than its neighbor. If the plough iB. sir allied, straighten same or cause it to 
be straightened. Also see that tho shares are of a uniform length, not one worn and 
perhaps four or five new ones, or vice versa. The seedbed must be lovel, and this 
cannot be obtained if the plough is out of order or the shares not of a uniform sise. 
A plough out of alignment will pull harder and also leave a rough surface. See that the 
plough leaves a level surface and do not rely on the cultivator to do this later. A 
twisted plough will make the work harder for the horses and also the tractor. It may 
cost a little to have the plough in apple-pie order, but it pays. Harrow *. — The tines 
should be of uniform length, the harrow frames sound. Well-conditioned harrows will 
pull hard, but they do good work in packing down the fallow. Cultivator. — Strained 
tines should be discarded; they will not leave a level seedbed. Care 'should also be taken 
to see that the tines have not slipped in the clamps. If this has happened, the clamps 
should be loosened and the tines set uniformly. Strained tines will not cut the woods 
properly, and the share on a strained tine will wear much quicker than others. The 
implement should be so set that the cut of the share is almost level. Combines and 
Drills . — See that these implements are set at the proper spaces apart, not one sowing 
8in. or 9in. apart and the other 3in. or 4in. This is especially noticeable on combines 
where the shoe is apt to slip over if it works loose. Tighten clamps after bringing in 
line. A good plan is lo use spring washers; these hold .the nut much better than an 
ordinary washer. The Drills . — The discs or hoes should be rigid and not wag. A few 
packing washers will, ab a rule, accomplish this. See that the machines do their work 
right, cleaning them out after the season is over; never leave remnants of super -and 
seed in the drill, dean out and give a good wash with kerosene. Before starting, turn 
by hand by jacking up one wheel and turning same. The Binder. — This machine should 
be in good order before starting. That is best done by leaving a note -in the toolbox 
of all defective parts when finishing harvest. Replace all worn parts before starting. 
Tighten up all loose bolts, and if this cannot be done, put in a new bolt or pack up with 
wadhers. Do not forget to sharpen the knife, and see that the comb is set straight 
to ensure free running and easy draft. It is surprising how much hay is left in the 
field when the knife is blunt and the comb incorrectly adjusted. Sonic seasons it is 
advisable to have a can of water in the field and pour 1 some on to the knife to prevent 
same from clogging. The Harvester. — The same applies to the harvester in general as 
to the binder. With this machine, care should be taken not to blow out wheat. Some 
will, to get a good sample, put cm a strong blast; in most cases this is not necessary — 
the trouble lies in the set of the machine. If a farmer studies the machine he will 
soon locate the trouble. Vehicles . — Attend to wheels on horse-drawn vehicles during the 
summer months. Do not use them with loose tyres; it is false economy and will only 
spoil the wheels. A well-tyred wheel will last indefinitely compared to a wheel with 
a loose tyre. Again, see that every bolt is tight; loose bolts wear the woodwork, and 
after a short time it will be impossible to tighten up. Lorries. — See that everything is 
and remains shipshape. It may appear costly at the first, but it ’will pay in the long 
run. Lubrication . — This applies to all vehicles, machinery, and implements. Do not 
forget to lubricate, and use the right kind of lubricant. To use oil where grease should 
be employed is foolish. Present-day lubrication is far ahead of what it was 30 years 
ago. If oilcups are fitted and the owner finds grease would be better, lu* can easily 
unscrew the oilcup an$ put a greasecup in its place. Always buy the best of oils. Oil 
little and often. Do not give an overdose and then expect the machine to ran a certain 
time. Oil as it is required, not as you think fit. General Care . — Do not use fencing -wire 
to effect a repair ; it may occasionally be necessary to use wire, but replace this with a 
bolt at the first opportunity. The implements will pull out of. shape if one part is 
hung together loosely. One cannot secure as effective a joint with fencing-wire as can 
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fee done with a bolt After work is over, house the implements. This does not 
"to ploughs, cultivators, and harrows, but drills, binders, and harvesters should not fefc : 
, le£t exposed to wind and weather. Thousands of pounds have been wasted in Australia 
through this practice. When housing, do not worry to clean off any old oil; good e3l 
will not' gum, but can easily be cleaned off with an old broom before starting. Do this," 
ahd then use kerosene freely on all bearings. Then before setting out vise good Oil 
freely on all bearings and there should be no trouble. * ’ 


April 18th. — Present: 28 members. 

. Extermination of Pests on the Farm. — Hr. J. Lofthousc presented the following 
paper: — “The most destructive pests on the farm are rabbits, foxes, and crows. Babbits* 
— A good plan to get rid of these pests is to insert one end of a piece of tubing in the 
burrow, and fasten the other end over the exhaust pipe of a motor car or motor cycle. 
An old bicycle tube will do. Then fill up the burrow, taking care not to allow dirt to 
block up the tube. Also fill in all surrounding burrows, blocking alt exits. Set the 
engine running and the fumes will eventually choke the rabbits. Trapping is also 
effective, but is very slow. Foxes also have their lairs in the ground, which prove a 
nuisance when a team of horses has to be driven over them. Foxes pester the farmer 
mostly at lambing time. Skins are rather valuable, and it pays one to skin them. Poison 
seems to be a most effective method of dealing with this pest. Place the necessary 
amount of poison in the mouth of the fox’s latest kill. The fox often goes back to 
its kill of the night before. Care should be taken not to touch the bait with the hands 
whilst applying poison. Another way is to drag a carcass of a dead sheep or lamb over 
the ground frequented by foxes. At intervals place well -secured covered rabbit-traps 
on the ground. Grows greatly reduce the revenue from poultry. Whilst shooting is the 
best way of dealing with this pest, the crow gets to know a gun, and gives it a wide 
berth. Place an egg on the roof of a straw stack (not frequented by fowls), place 
rabbit-traps covered by straw in the vicinity, and leave them. Another is to poison a 
carcass in a paddock, or shoot a crow and hang it up near, or on the fence of the fowl- 
house. This will keep crows away from the fowls.’’ Discussing the paper, some 
members favored fumigation for rabbits, using sulphur and cocky chaff, it being the 
cheapest, and equally as effective as the exhaust fumes of a motor. A good plan, where 
possible, after fumigating, was to plough the burrows to a depth of about 12in. Tn 
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most eases the warren would not be re-opened. To destroy foxes, all agreed that poison 
was the best. Mice and sparrows made good baits. One member asked for a remedy 
to rid a place of rats. The Chairman said he found tar very effective. His mode of 
procedure was to pour tar in the holes made by the rats. He said he found they did 
not like the smell of tnr and would soon leave the place. (Secretary, Mr. C. Altmann. ) 
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Marama .... 

29/4/31 

25 

Address— Mr. R. L. 
Griffiths 

T. Hinkley 

Caliph 

14/4/31 

24/4/31 

j 

10 

Annual Meeting 

W. Todd 

Lameroo . . . 

11 

i 

Paper — “ Problems of 
Wheat Marketing,” Mr. 
A. J. Koch 

R. Kooh 

Lameroo . . . ! 

i 

! 5/5/31 

i 

; j 

13 

Address — Mr. W. J. 

Spafford, and Presenta- 
tion of Prizes 1 

R. Koch 

Lowbank . . . j 

28/4/31 

7 

Address — Mr. C. Goddard 
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M. Walker 
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14/4/31 

, — i 

Address — Mr. H. Johnston 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). * 

March 4th. — Present: 12 members. 

Agricultural Experiments. — Mr. W. Brook gave the following report of the 
experiment conducted on his property : — 1 1 This plot consisted of 1 acre of loamy 
ground, ploughed in August, 1929. It was harrowed on September 3rd, cultivated 
on September 30th and again on October 14th, harrowed October 23rd, cultivated January 
, 3rd, harrowed January 7th and April 14th. The last cultivation before seeding was 
on April 18th. Combined April 28th, and harrowed May 3rd. Rolled with a wooden 
.roller on May 27th, and harvested on December 18th, yielding 24bush. Expenditure— 
Super, fewt. 100 per cent. Cresco at 12s. cwt., 6s.; seed wheat, lfbush. at 5s. bush.; 
ploughing, 6s.; harrowing, five times, 5s.; combining, 2s.; rolling, Is. 6d.; harvesting 
8s.; rent of land, 10s.; pickling, 3d.; rates and taxes, Sd.; bags (eight), at 9d. each, 
6s.; cartage on eight bags, at 6d. per bag, 4s.; cultivating four times, at Is. 6d each 
time, 6s.; sewing bags (eight), at Id. each, 8d.; twine, 3fd.; total expenses, £3 2s. 7fd.” 

Road Making. — The following paper was read by Mr. W. Bermingham: — “Years 
ago, when there was no motor traffic on the roads, the metal was cracked down to 2fin., 
now when it is nearly all motors we do the same thing, and wonder why the roads are 
always working up with loose stones lying about. This is because rubber tyres will 
not crush the stones as the iron tyres did. When the metal is spread on the road ft 
should be broken down very fine leaving nothing on top more than fin. gauge. Roll 
it well in wet weather. Use soft limestone, if possible, and one class of stone — not 
some hard and some spft. Soft stone will make a smooth surface, and that is what is 
wanted for motor traffic. When using hard stones make them as fine as possible, 
and do not allow any blue or ironstone on top. If rough roads were scarified well and 
levelled and then broken down fine, it would be a great improvement. 1 ’ 

Lucerne tor Fodder on Small Holdings.— At the meeting held on April 18th Mr. 
W. Yates $ead the following paper : — 1 < Lucerne is the most useful of aU green fodders. 
Cows* pigs, sheep, and poultry do well on it, and as it grows in summer, when all other 
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graMM la these districts are dry, it ia all the more valuable. Nothing else give* the, 
same return in bulk if the crop can be irrigated, and grown without water on suitable 
land it gives a good return. If, when planting lucerne, it is to be irrigated, do not 
spare the seed. If the crop is to be hand sown, a tea cup of seed mixed into half a 
kerosene bucket of super, sown that it works out to 121bs. of seed to the acre, is not 
too much. A thick stand serves two purposes, it helps to smother weeds and keeps the 
lucerne from getting clumpy or tussocky. If the first cut is made when the plant is 
about din. high, it is not too soon. Be sure to make all cuts as close to the ground as 
Possible. When irrigating one good soaking as soon as the lucerne is cut, is, in moat 
cases, sufficient, especially if there is a good dppth of soil, but if a reef of rock runs 
near the surface, when the plant is about 1ft. high it begins to wither and another 
watering is necessary to revive it. Lucerne will stand heavy dressings of manure 
when established. If about two bags of super to the acre are sown in early spring, 
the crop reaps the benefit later on, and if after the second cut (or even after each cut, 
if you have the manure to spare) a good layer of stable manure, or failing this, well 
rotted cow manure, helps to hold the water when irrigating, and also keeps the hot 
summer sun from baking the ground. In this dry district, where summer comes early, 
sow the main crop about August so that the plant gets a good start. The best result 
I obtained was when the lucerne was sown with barley about July. When feeding 
milking cows, it is necessary to cut the lucerne a while before you feed them. This 
does away with a good deal of the gas, and the milk does not taint . 1 9 (Secretary, 
Mr. D. 0. Harvey.) 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

February 19th. — .Present: 12 members. 

Lessons from 1930. — Mr. C. Grosvenor Tead the following paper: — At this time last 
year we regarded the outlook for the 1930. season as fairly good. True, with the Tecent 
sudden decline in wool values (although we entertained hopes of an early recovery of 
this industry) and the long period of bad to indifferent seasons, the prospects* for a 
quick return to national prosperity were not too bright. It was against the law of 
averages for us to experience another dry year, and Australians generally and their 
leaders derived consolation from this and urged primary producers to grow more wheat 
and produce more from our primary industries. Since then the wave of depression 
which engulfed all European countries and became world-wide resulted in so much 
unemployment and financial stringency that all kinjds of produce declined in both price 
and demand. Perhaps never before was the importance of our primary industries so 
forcibly brought home to the people of Australia. As our primary produce constitutes 
95.71 per cent, of our exports and manufactured goods only 4.29 per cent., and as 
fresh borrowing is difficult, obviously it is only from our primary industries that we 
can hope to meet our payments of interest and debts and the cost of necessary imports. 
High prices for wheat and wool were also responsible for a general neglect by farmers 
of such “side lines” as dairying, pig raising, poultry keeping, fruit and vegetable 
growing, which were left for the few who specialised in one or more of these. To-day 
we find that many are anxious to get back to the more arduous work of carrying on 
with these ‘ i side lines” for the sake of the quick returns realised on butter, eggs, Ac. 
The prospects for the development of the dairying industry in this State are very 
promising. As a result of the planting of special fodders in the Mount Lofty Ranges 
and in the South-East, our dairy herds should be greatly increased. In most parts of 
the State sheep are seen in conjunction with wheat farming. Breeders are beginning to 
realise that lamb raising for the export trade may be profitably undertaken, and we 
hear of enterprising breeders importing sires and dams from the best English studs as 
a nucleus of flocks which will be reared to ensure that the right type of lamb will be 
exported for the London market At present the pork and lamb -markets in London 
are very weak, but as the total cost of slaughtering, freezing shipping, and selling pork 
is 3d. per pound, it may be hoped that this trade will be developed. If this is to be 
done (and we have had it demonstrated to us by a recent shipment of pork) pig breeders, 
as well as lamb raisers must pay more attention to breeding and fattening. An order 
for 900 pigs was completed recently. The pigs were obtained from all parts of the 
State, and the mixed breeding prevented the shipment of a good, even line of quality 
pork. There has been a marked tendency for large estates to be subdivided and smaller 
holdings, practising more intensive culture, are becoming more general. Producers are 
realising that they can produce more profitably from small areas that have been set 
down to pasture and subdivided into small paddocks than on large holdings whose carry- 
ing capacity is only half developed. Land values have fallen and many with a little 
capital are anxious to work these small holdings. Tobacco growing in many parts of 
tile State is profitable and will, in the near future, become a great asset to the country. 
'During 1930, 40,000bush. of Navel and Valencia oranges were exported to Canada and 
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met with good demand. Efforts are being made to extend the markets established in 
Singapore and Sourabaya. Much headway has been made in ensuring that apples and 
pears consigned to England and the Continent arrive in good condition. Many setbacks 
to the development of this trade and many difficulties have been encountered, but with 
the help of science many of the disadvantages due to our geographical position are 
being overcome. As in other citrus growing areas, we, in this district, are beginning to 
realise that the productivity of our orchards can be improved by the application of 
nitrogenous manures in the form of sulphate of ammonia and leguminous crops. Most 
growers of oranges in this district suffered many setbacks during the season With 
split fruit hail and wind storms, and ravages of grubs. Even after the fruit was bar* 
vested ana despite careful handling, it was soon evident that there would be much 
waste before the fruit reached the consumer. We And that this was common to all and 
caused by seasonal influences and the fact that growers were compelled to regulate the 
marketing of their fruit to meet the poor demand. Fruit and vegetables this season 
have been sold at prices Which, to say the least, are unproflt&ble to the grower, and, in 
common with other primary producers, growers are finding that their industries are on 
the verge of breaking down. The question of the most suitable stock on which to 
propagate orange trees has long been discussed, and much research work is being done 
in this direction. The lemon stock here has been proved to bring the trees to maturity 
earlier than others, but it has many disadvantages, mainly its susceptibility to collar 
rot. This disease, if dealt with in its early stages, may be satisfactorily combated, 
but if neglected will eventually kill the affected tree. All diseased bark must be cut 
away from the trees and all trace of the brown-colored sap removed from the cambium 
layer. The exposed part should be dressed with a solution of copper sulphate or 
Bordeaux paste. During this season 'Russian wheat, grown under conditions which we 
are informed are tantamount to slavery, has in no small measure been responsible for 
the present low value of wheat, but Russia cannot continue to sell wheat at this price 
indefinitely. Entertaining this hope, and knowing that wool is again coming in for 
more demand, we may look forward to again receiving remunerative returns from our 
main "primary industries. (►Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


March 19th. — Present: Seven members. 

Review of the Primary Industries. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Lewis) read the 
following paper : — il South Australia is essentially a primary producing State, therefore 
it is necessary to look to the primary industries to keep the wheels of progress in 
motion. The total area of agricultural and pastoral holdings in South Australia is 
approximately 125,000,000 acres. The total population is approximately 500,000, and 
of that number only 55,000 are engaged in primary production, and the mean total 
revenue is about £15,000,000, or an average revenue of about £33 per head of the whole 
population. During the past two or three years prices for primary products have 
steadily been on the down grade until 1930-31, when it was difficult to find a market 
with prices obtainable below production costs. If this continues for another year many 
men on the land will be applying for relief. In this district the major portion of 
revenue comes from sheep, although gardens and dairying considerably help to increase 
returns. The majority of sheep men rely chiefly on the wool cheque for revenue, but 
the prices obtained for the last clip have been disastrous, except for the last sale, when 
prices were much improved. Since the last rise there seems to be a ray of hope for 
better prices for wool in the future, nevertheless the lesson has been, * do not carry all 
your eggs in one basket. * "We must look for other avenues that can be explored to tide 
over this period of depression. The district is undoubtedly suitable for other side lines. 
A solid export trade in lamb and mutton must be established, and so give the sheep 
man something to rely on besides the sale of wool. Also, the cost of production must 
be reduced and the price improved. If this is done the present period of depression 
in the wool and sheep industry will pass away as it has done in the past. With increased 
pasture more will be cut for hay, which suggests the keeping of cows to consume it, 
and with dairying there is plenty of separated milk to raise pigs to a/void waste. W 
the egg trade it may be said there are three paramount needs in connection with this 
industry— (1) Keep only the best birds, (2) market eggs of the right size, and (3) the 
systematic organisation of an overseas trader According to statistics this industry 
returns a million pounds per year. The demand for Empire butter is very considerable. 
The import into the United Kingdom in 1920 was 6,250,000cwts., the chief sources of 
imports were— New Zealand, 20 per cent.; Australia, 12 per cent.; Irish Free State, 
9 per cent.; other Empire colonies, 1 per cent, (making 42 per cent*); and Denmark, 
34 per cept.; other European countries, 19 per cent.; Argentine, 5 per cent, (making 
58 per epnt.), which leaves room for expansion in the Empire butter trade. There was 
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a *iW Of nearly 2,260, OOOcwte. in 1929 over the average of 1909-18, and out of the 
incr mm over three-quarters of it came from within the Empire, with Australia showing 
considerably increased output. * ' (Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


# April 16th. — Present: 10 members. 

Simultaneous Destruction of Poxes and Parrots. — Papers by Messrs. H. Martin 
and H. Lush. In the case of foxes, it was decided that the month of May was the best 
in this district, as most rabbits wore destroyed by then, and foxes would take baits more 
readily — such baits as parrots, fat pegs, squares of fat, liver, sardines, or old carcasses, 
etc. All baits should be laid well away from any thoroughfare. Foxes did a great deal 
of harm and caused considerable losses annually, the destruction of lambs being quoted 
at £40 by one member. Older residents could remember seeing the first fox reported in 
the district not so many years ago, and now it wae not uncommon to see them in day- 
light. Parrots were increasing quite as rapidly as foxes and rabbits, and were more 
noticeable since the advent of Subterranean clover. These birds were very difficult to 
poison ; they shelled all their grain foods, which made it practically impossible to poison 
them with any surface poison. They also destroyed fruit. Many residents had a small 
fruit garden, but very few picked any fruit off their trees this season. Babbit destruc- 
tion was a far easier work to perform, and with the present up-to-date methods of fumi- 
gation, the many makes of traps and poisons, it was possible to keep them in check. It 
was regrettable the prices of skins had fallen to such an extent that trappers could hardly 
make it pay. An interesting talk followed, and suggestions put forward .as regards foxes 
are certainly helpful towards retailing the skin. Sardines well stirred with poison and 
nailed to a stump usually attracted the attention of a fox until the poison had sufficient 
effect on it to kill at the most 50 yards from bait. Set traps in sheep pads with weights 
attached and not pegged down, first of all removing all stock from the paddocks. When 
using parrots, it was better to keep for u week before laying them out and then bury, 
which appeared to make them more attractive as baits. Parrots appeared the most 
difficult to poison. An effective method was to mix arsenic and molasses with any grain, 
and a certain amount of arsenic will remain on their beaks as a result of the stickiness 
of the molasses. A new method put forward by one member was phosphorised grain, 
procured by having an airtight till partly filled with grain, and after placing phosphorus 
in fh< till, pour on boiling water and seal for 12 hours. One member had had good 
results with this method. For rabbit destruction, most members favored fumigation. If 
trapping and poisoning were done simultaneously a great many pests would be destroyed. 
It was decided to give a prize for parrot heads at per 100 as an inducement for boys 
to catch and destroy parrots. (Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


KANGARILLA. 

October 17. — Present: 12 members. 

Mr. F. Smart read a paper, “The Destruction of Cape Tulip, " and Congress reports 
were discussed. On November 5th members of the Women's and Men's Branches visited 
tin* Waite Research Institute. Sixteen members and visitors were present at the 
December 5th meeting, when a paper, “Increased Wool Production’' was read by 
Mr. L. Tune. 

Growing Cauliflowers. — Mr. G. Connor read the following paper at the meeting 
held on January 23rd: — “As in all crops, good seed is essential to success with cauli- 
flowers. Sow in an open bed, not too tliickly; an ordinary 6d. packet to two square 
yards. This is important; if sown too tliickly they will grow with thin, weak stems 
and will never make good growth. The seed bed should be composed of light., loamy 
soil, so that when the plants are ready to plant out, they can be lifted out without 
damaging the roots. See that the soil of the seed bed is rich, with not too much clay. 
If day is clinging to the roots, and in planting out it becomes pressed into a tight ball, 
it will prove fatal. Sow about the 1st March for large varieties, and I recommend 
Eclipse or Metropole for a good crop. Cover with a few old bags for a few days until 
the first, leaves appear; then take them away and keep the bed watered. Keep down 
any weeds and thin out any thick patches. When the first rains fall, which may be in 
April or May, plant out into rich soil, 2ft. 6in. between the rows and not less than 
2ft. between plants. A good plan is to plant in trenches, so that when they make 
big tops and the soil is soft with heavy rain, they can be earthed up and prevented 
from blowing over. When planting out, see thnt the seed bed has been well soaked with 
water the day before. Give each plant about a pint of water to start with, but on 
ho account pug them in. L&ok out for grubs, green flea, and other pests. Keep them 
weU dusted with some suitable insecticide, for if the tiny heart leaves are bitten they 
never recover. When they reach maturity there will be flve or six great leaves there, 
but no heart A very great percentage of the failures of this crop ijs due to theftravages 
of insect pests in the early stages of the life of the plant. To grow good cauliflowers, 
flfcey must be kept growing from the time they show out of the ground, and to force 
them along is a simple matter with liquid manures. Keep a few old buckets of water 
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handy with a shovel full of pig, cow. and fowl manure thrown in each to dissolve f^r; 
a time; also add a tablespoonful of sulphate of ammonia and the same quantity of 
superphosphate to each bucket. Then give each plant one pint of the liquid once a 
week. Keep the plot nicely cultivated, and there is no reason why they should not go* 
along nicely and be fit for use during October. Some quick maturing varieties come on 
in less time; but plant early, as they will not do well if planted’ out in cold weather.* * 
(Secretary, Mr. T. Colder.) 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

February 28th. — Present: 12 members and seven visitors. 

Members visited the property of Messrs. Coles and Wright, and inspected the poultry, 
plant, and equipment. Mrs. Coles provided tea. Mr. W. Hughes (President) presented 
Mr. J. R. Coles with a Life Membership Certificate of the Agricultural Bureau of South 
Australia. Mr. Coles has carried out the duties of Hon. Secretary for 21 years, and 
he has done much to further the work of the Longwood Branch. Mr. K*. A. Frean 

S ve an address on “The Possibilities of Subterranean Oil in the Hills.* * (Secretary, 
r. J. B. Coles.) 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.02in.). 

March 24th. — Present: 14 members. 

Wool and its Products. — Mr. A. M. Fuller read part of the paper sent by the 
Department on this subject. The reader then said that in his opinion the severe drop 
from about £34 per bale to £7 for wool was not caused by over production, but by 
under consumption. It meant that people would rather go without new clothes than go 
hungry, and they were making suits, &c., last much longer than previously. Gold was 
at present held in United States of America. France, and Argentine, and unless redis- 
tribution was effected they could not hope for prosperity. The majority of the gold, 
as it was held by only three countries, restricted credit and reduced the purchasing power 
of the whole world. Mr. H. Welch thought that synthetic wool was one of the causes 
of the drop in prices, and Mr. Keen said that one of the reasons for the manufacture 
of this article was the high price of the real thing. Mr. Crompton said that wearing 
apparel had altered a good deal during the last few years, especially in the amount 
of wool, much more silk being used. Messrs. Smith, Deplidge, and White also spoke. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Lowe.) 

April 18th. — Present: 18 members. 

Subterranean Clover and Fat Lambs. — Under the heading, “My Experiences in the 
Port Elliot District and what they have led to,** the following paper was read by Mr. 
P. James : — * * Since taking up land in this district I have seen the highest prices received 
for wool ever experienced in the history of the State, but no great time elapsed before 
a very severe slump took place. Prior to being a landholder in the Port Elliot district, 

I occupied a property at Onkaparinga, and from my experiences there I was convinced 
that this district was one admirably suited to the growing of Subterranean clover, 
although I received little encouragement from my neighbors. Onkaparinga district 30 
years ago was in a very similar condition to what Inman Vlalley whj when I arrived. 
Thirty years ago the farmers of Onkaparinuga depended a good deal on hay-growing, 
but had got to the stage when their crops were rather light; but since the district has 
grown heavy crops of Subterranean clover, it is marvellous what heavy crops of hay they 
can grow now, thougfr it is a very limited a real that is sown. Also, after a paddock had 
been cropped, it used to take very many years to get it grassed again, but .where land 
had a good crop of clover previous to cultivation, it was very soon a good grass paddock 
again, and it will do the same for us. For instance, if we grow a crop of peas for 
lambs, we will have a good clover paddock again almost immediately, especially if fol- 
lowing peas we grow barley. Onkaparinga has about an average of 6in. per year of 
rain more than Inman Valley, but the soil is not so clayey. Having seen what clover 
and super had done for the former district, I said it would do the same for this part. 
Both districts are also red and blue gum country. Having decided to grow clover, my 
next problem was to find the cheapest method of establishing it on the land already 
grassed with native grasses. My first experience was practically a failure — broadcasting 
seed on grass land. The second year I mixed seed with super and just scratched it in 
with a hoe-drill, and that was a great success, and I have been on that method ever 
since. Six years atjgo without super and clover the lambs reared were miserable, stunted 
little creatures, so I stopped breeding and went in for dry sheep until last season, when 
I changed .over to about 300 ewes, with the result that though the first lambs were 
not dropped until August 8th, by January 1st 85 per cent, of the wether lambs had been 
sold for fats, and it was a pleasure to show them to any one that called. They were out 
of Merino and Crossbred ewes by Gorriedale rams. When I bred the miserable lambs 
six years ago a fat lamb was worth about 30s.; to-day about 10s. to 12s. I am quoting 
prices from November to January. Wool was about 38d.; to-day Is. That is the revenue ; 





side. Expenditure : —La»d tax has mere than doubled, car tax has nearlydoublod, dis- 
trict council rates nearly doubled, and railway freight and income tax have rison, Are 
we doing the best with our land, which is canying a good! growth of clover, fey keeping 
sheep and selling wool for Is. a lb., and fat lambs for 10s. to 12s., or should we change 
over to dairying. Land that is suitable for fat lambs to a certain extent is very suitable 
for dairying . 9 9 Mr. H. Welch said that Mr. James had made a wonderful difference in 
his farm since he purchased it. Mr. A. Fuller was of the opinion that the writer had 
some of the finest lambs in the district. As regards closer pasture, & c., he thought that 
the land should be broken up every seven or eight years, to improve the feed. Mr. 
White said they should not rely entirely on Subterranean clover, os it was an unbalanced 
ration, but add mixed grasses, such as the various ryes, &c. It was better to have a 
mixed farm than have only sheep. Mr. J. Crompton informed members that he had 
'seen Subterranean clover established at ‘ 1 Stoneyf ell 9 9 over 30 years ago. Talking on 
the present state of the markets, Mr. H. L. Smith said that the cost of production must 
come back so that the farmer could afford to use super. A discussion followed on 
“Pork,” and Mr. James said that with the present low prices for store pigs, wheat, 
etc., pork could still be produced at a profit, in spite of the low prices obtained. Mr. 
Smith said that about 13 per cent, to 14 per cent, of the money received went in cartage 
and commission charges. (Secretary, Mr. A. Lowe.) 


STRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.43in.). 

March 3Lst. — Present: 18 members. 

The Ashbourne Branch gave the programme for the evening, the speakers being: — 
Mr. Horwood, “ Licks for Sheep”; Mr. H. Pitt, “The Value of Scientific Research in 
Agriculture and Kindred Pursuits ; ’ 9 and Mr. C. Pitt, 1 1 Some Aspects of Potato 
Culture . 9 9 Mr. Horwood in his remarks said there were quite a number of licks suitable 
for sheep, but many were too expensive for general use. Top-dressing of pasture was 
very beneficial to grazing for sheep. It was advisable to use a small quantity of molasses 
in all licks. The mixture was: — lOOlbs. ground, rock phosphate, lOOlbs. salt, and 61bs. 
molasses. The speaker also touched on methods of feeding. Mr. H. Pitt spoke on the 
cost of running a farm, and said that experiments and demonstrations were being carried 
out to improve and lessen the cost of production, therefore the practical work done at 
Roseworthy College and Waite Research Institute could not be judged by a financial 
balance-sheet. The speaker read an article showing what was being done in New Zea- 
land by feeding stock with ensilage. He also advocated the analyses of soils to find 
the plant foods in which they were deficient. Mr. C. Pitt tabled fine samples of potatoes 
taken from his property at Ashbourne. He said the most important thing in growing 
potatoes was selection of seed; it should be strong and healthy, and a change of seed 
was necessary. Treatment of seed : — Place the seed on wire-netting and do not be afraid 
of the sun doing harm. Sow plenty of fertiliser. The plants must have food, and if 
a good harvest is to be secured the proper foods for the plants must be there to obtain 
it. (Secretary, Mr. F. Allison.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c„ of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli- 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered-advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro- 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 




AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

tb 0 followmg publications have been issued and are available for distribution at prices mentioned 

Horse »” by F. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., &c. ; price, 8s. ; posted, 8s. 8d. 
journal or the Department of Agriculture, 5s. per annum in advance ; Is. per single copy td 
m, , . residents in South Australia. Other places, 10s. per annum ; single copies, 2s. each. 

ne bulletins and leaflets may be obtained by sending a Id. stamp for postage. 

All communications must be addressed— Ed., “ Journal of Agriculture,” Box 901 b, G.P.O., Adelaide. 

Subject. Bulletin No. 

Records of Departmental Work, 1924-25 198 
Records of Departmental Work, 1925-26 202 
Records of Departmental Work, 1927-28 226 
Records of Departmental Work, 1928-29 238 
Records of Departmental Work, 1929-30 247 

Abndt, F. R.~ Irrigation 227 

Baker, R. — Feeding for Production . . 189 

Beaumont, Chas. H. — 

Dehydration 185 

Potatoes 235 

Bikes, W. R.— 

Pig Feeding and Slaughtering Experiments 237 

Pig Feeding and Bacon Breeds 245 

Colebatch, W. J., B.Sc. ( Agric.), M.R.C.V.S. — 

Barrenness in Livestock xlviii. 

Dietetic Value of Cereals and their 

Products 155 

Roseworthy Agricultural College — 

Harvest Report — 

1914-15 90 

1916-17 114 

1918- 19 123 

1919- 20 136 

1922- 23 171 

1923- 24 183 

1924- 25 192 

Cook, L. J. — 

Pasture Work and Management .... 242 

Fowler, R. — 

Codlin Moth Experiments 243 

Geiffiths, R. L. — Fallowing and Culti- 
vation of Sandy Soils 236 

Laurie, D. F. — 

Teraia (Monsters) 130 

Breeding Yard and House — 

Abnormal Fowls — 

Storing and Packing Eggs — 

Specification for Material and Erec- 
tion of Large Poultry House — 

Morrow, J. E. -Tattoo Mark in Livestock 228 
Perkins, Prof. Arthur J., Director of 
Agriculture — 

Ayers and Hanson, Possible Improve- 
ments in Farming Practices of 

Hundreds of 95 

Capital Invested in Farming 239 

Dairy Cattle, Suggested Rations for . xxi. 

Herd Testing Report, 1923-24 188 

Herd Testing Report, 1924-25 194 

Mount Gam bier and District Herd- 
testing Association (1st Report). . . 173 

Nation-Wide Research, A Plea for. . 212 

Reclamation of Salt Patch, Bcrri. ... 174 

Rise and Progress of the Fruit- 
growing Areas of the Murray 168 

Roseworthy Agricultural College — 

Fifth Report, Permanent Experi- 
mental Field, 1905-14 89 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur J. — continued — 

Rotation of Crops, 1916 100 

Top Dressing Poor S.-E. Pasture Land 224 

Tractor Farming 232 

World Position of Wheat 241 

Place, F. E., B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., M.R.A.S.E. — 
General Management of Draught Horses 132 ' 
Horse, The, General Management, &c. 138 

Quinn, D. G.— Downy Mildew 179 

Quinn, Geo., Horticultural Instructor, Ac. — 

Almond in South Australia 220 

Citrus Culture in S.A 233 

Codlin Moth, The xrv. 

Diseases of Fruit Trees and Vines . . . 234 

Cotton Trials at Berri Experimental 

Orchard 169 

Manuring Fruit Trees and Vines in 

Irrigated Areas 216 

Select List of Fruit Trees, &c 91 

Savage, C. G. — Smyrna Fig Culture. . . 186 

Sp afford, W. J., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture — 

Concrete Fencing Posts 225 

Control of Drifting Sand 229 

Experimental Farm Harvest Reports — 
1917-18 124 

1919- 20 153 

1920- 21 157 

1921- 22 166 

1922- 23 175 

Farming Fallacies 244 

Fertilizers and Soil Amendments .... 182 

Improving the Farm Flock 231 

Lucerne 246 

Selection of Rams for Farm Flocks . . 222 

Subterranean Clover 240 

Wheat Crop, Diseases of 190 

Wicks, H. N. — Fruitgrowing — Some 

Factors which need Investigation. . 219 

General and Reprints — 

Agricultural Bureau Handbook 230 

Amended Conditions for Governing 

Herd Testing Associations 199 

Berri Experimental Orchard, Second 

Report 147 

Fat Lamb Production Investigation . 211 

Marketing Apples in the United 

Kingdom — 

Official Stud Cattle Testing 177 

River Murray Herd Testing Associa- 
tion — 

First Report, 1921 166 

Second Report, 1922 170 

Third Report, 1923 178 

Rosoworthy Harvest Report — 

1925- 6 200 

1926- 7 206 

1927- 8 223 

Weevil in Wheat and the Storage of 

Grain in Bags — 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU.— Particulars of this Organization of which 
every farmer should be a member, can be had on application to the Department. 



CLOVER TROUBLES 

in PASTURES. 

Mr. R. Crowe, Export Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Victoria, emphasises the bad effect 
of excess clover on the keeping qualities of milk, cream, 
and butter in an article on “ Butter Factory Manage- 
ment,'' extracts of which are published in the Victorian 
Journal of Agriculture for August, 1930. For those 
dairymen and lamb raisers who encounter bloat and 
kidney disease in stock and “ clover taint” in milk it is 
essential to obtain more grass in proportion to clover in 
their pastures. Autumn is the best time to rectify the 
trouble, and the following system should prove 
satisfactory : 

1 .—Autumn Harrowing and Reseeding with Wimmera 
rye grass in low rainfall areas and perennial rye 
and cocksfoot under moister conditions. 

2. — Application of Sulphate of Ammonia. 1 &cwt. per 

acre in April or May after soil has been • well 
saturated by Autumn rains. 

3. — July Application of Sulphate of Ammonia I to 

IJcwt. per acre. ^Jn addition to improving the 
grass-clover balance the use of sulphate of ammonia 
will provide valuable grass growth during the 
Winter and early Spring months. 

For further particulars apply — 

ADVISORY OFFICER, 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS Pty. Ltd., 

360, COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.I 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows: — 

Murray Malice (West), at Karoondn , Tuesday, August 11th. (Secretary, Mr, R. . 
Harrold.) 

Pinnaroo Dines, at Pinnaroo, Thursday, August 13th. (Secretary, Mr. H. L. Badman.) 1 

Southern, at Langhorne’s Creek, Thursday, August 20th. (Secretary, Mr. P. H. Nurse.) 

Hills, at Mount Pleasant, Thursday, August 27th. (Secretary, Mr. D. Stow Smith.) 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.30 a.m. in each case. Papers and questions 
for Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a 
fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

Forty-Second Annual Congress. 

The Forty-Second Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau will be held in the 
Way Hall, Franklin Street, on September 14th, 15th, and 16th. 

His Excellency the Governor has intimated that he will be pleased to deliver the open- 
ing address on September 14th at 8 p.m. At this session the Minister of Agriculture 
(Hon. S. B. Whitford, M.D.C.), and the Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture 
will also address the delegates. At a recent meeting of the Agenda Committee, it was 
decided to request Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director of Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute), Messrs. W. R. Birks (Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College), H. Showed 
(Renmark), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) f and C. F. Anderson (Po* >lry 
Expert) to give special addresses at different sessions. , * 

Branches have been asked to submit papers, resolutions, questions, and sub jot jor 

discussion not later than August 7th, when the Congress Committee will meet to c< f)*te 
the agenda. A draft copy of the agenda will then be submitted to Branches 4 ^ ** >r § 
to give membem an opportunity of discussing the items with delegates. Hh 

Bureau members who may be in Adelaide during Show Week are reminded that the 5 
Congress is not held exclusively for those who are appointed as delegates. The meetings 
are open to all members, who may also bring friends with them. When dealing with 
resolutions, Ac., only delegates will be allowed to vote. 

Delegates and members attending the opening session on Monday night are requested 
to take their seats at 7.45 p.m. 

A visit will be made to the Waite Agricultural Research Institute on the morning of 
Thursday, September 17th, when visitors will have an opportunity of viewing the experi- 
mental work upon which Dr. Richardson will address the Congress on the Wednesday 
night. 

Special sessions will be held for delegates and members of Women's Branches. 


Imperial Fruit Show. 

The Imperial Fruit Show will be held this year at the City Exhibition Hall, Man- ’ 
cheater, from October f 30th until November 7th. 

Now in its eleventh year, the Imperial Fruit Show is not only a commercial fruit 
show', but also a popular public exhibition. Its purpose is not only to promote better 
methods of cultivation, packing, grading, and marketing of Home and Empire growi^ 
fruits— fresh, canned and dried — but also to show the English public the quality a idRj 
variety produced within the Eriipire boundaries. 
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The show is held in two sections, one in the spring and the other in the autumn. The 
spring section, specially arranged to meet seasonal conditions in South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, has just concluded, whereat Australia secured the major 
number of awards in both the culinary and dessert apple classes. The points awarded 
for the culinary and dessert apples in the two main classes will be compared and 
judged with the Empire apples from the northern hemisphere exhibited at Manchester 
in Oetober next. 

The various sections in which Dominion growers may compete are: — 

Section V. — Overseas Section (Citrus) — Open to growers, packing stations, asso- 
ciations of growers and exporters in any part of the British Empire 
(five classes). 

Section VII. — Canned Produce Section — Open to canners in any part of the British 
Empire, but all produce shown must have been grown and canned in the 
British Empire (22 classes). 

Section VIII. — Dried Fruit Section — Open to producers and packers in any part 
of the British Empire. All fruit must have been grown in the British 
Empire (10 classes). 

Special provision has also been made for a Honey Section, which has been introduced 
for the first time this year. This section is composed of two divisions, one of which 
is open to the United Kingdom only, and the other, which is confined to exhibits from 
the Dominions and Colonies, in the latter division competitors may enter for the fol- 
lowing classes, viz.: — 

(a) One market case of honey in tins. 

(ft) Three jars of granulated honey, gross weight to approximate 31bs. 

( c ) Three jars of clear honey, grosB weight to approximate 31bs. 

Entry fees are 5s. for each exhibit in Class (a) and 2s. for each exhibit in Classes (b) 
and (c). Prizes of £3 for first, £2 for second, and £1 for third will be awarded in each 
class. 

Fruitgrowers and others interested may obtain entry forms and copy of the schedule 
containing full information regarding the classes and other particulars from the Sec- 
retary, Department of Markets, 527, Collins Street, Melbourne. 

Grape Skins for Fertilising Material. 

The Greenock Branch of the Agricultural Bureau submitted samples of fresh and 
decayed grape skins and asked for information as to the fertilising value for (1) orchards 
and vineyards, (2) cereal crops, and (3) pastures. Prof. A. J. Perkins, Director of 
Agriculture, in reply, says: — 

The samples were submitted to Dr. Hargreaves, Director of Chemistry, for analyses, 
with the following results: — 

Grape Skins. Farmyard Manure. 

Fresh. Decayed. Fresh. Botted. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Moisture 19.8 17.1 75 75 

Nitrogen 1.29 1.05 0.39 0.50 

. Lime 0.55 0.98 0.49 0.70 

Phosphoric acid 0.44 0.27 0.18 0.26 

Potash 2.19 1.56 0.45 0.63 


Relative to the above analyses, I wish to state that everything depends on the accuracy 
with which the samples were taken, and it seems to me that from the point of view of a 
normal sample, the percentage of moisture is very low, and it must be realised that any 
remarks that may be made in reference to this particular sample are naturally influenced 
by the low moisture content indicated. Should the bulk have a higher proportion of 
moisture, the statements made would no longer hold good. 

You will notice that side by side with the figures for grape skins 1 have shown normal 
analysis of both fresh and rotted farmyard manure. I have done this because it is 
essential that a manure like grape skins should be compared with one of this type., The 



main difference between the two, that? is to say, between grape skins and farmywrd 
manure, appears to be the high proportion of moisture present in tike and ph. 

this basis farmyard manure is less rich in mineral constituents than grape skins. 

I notice your statement to the effect that the orchards and vineyards of your district 
are well supplied with humus, resulting from green grass whieh is annually ploughed 
under* In this connection I am personally inclined to doubt the value of this ; state- 
ment You perhaps overlook the fact that well-tilled orchads and vineyards are pra^| 
tically subject to a treatment which corresponds very largely to continuous bare fallow^ 
and one of the results of well-tilled bare fallow is to break up and destroy the organic 
matter, the mineral constituents of which become then available as plant food. It is 
impossible, therefore, that a treatment of this kind going on from year to year cap 
have any other result than the gradual wasting of whatever organic matter may .have 
been originally present in the soil, and the winter burial of the few weeds that may ; 
grow in these orchards and vineyards will be insufficient to make good this loss. Hence, 
in my opinion, the dressing of grape skins, like a dressing of farmyard manure, has one 
important connection — that of bringing new organic matter to the soil. As to the 
mineral constituents, they can, of course, be compared to those present in common 
artificial manures. At the same time, it should bo carefully borne in mind that, whereas 
the mineral constituents of artificial manures are in an easily available form to plants, 
the same constituents in grape Skins cannot become available until brought under the 
influence of a succession of soil bacteria, and, although eventually the plants will' get 
the full benefit of them, it is only after a succession of years. The figures that I am 
about to give, therefore, should be borne in mind in this particular connection. 

Nitrogen . — In the fresh skins we see 1.29 per cent, of nitrogen and in the decayed 
1.05 per cent. If we assume a dressing of grape skins corresponding to that usually 
given of farmyard manure, namely, 10 tons per acre, this would mean that the amount 
of nitrogen present in the 10 tons of fresh grape skins would correspond to that present 
in nearly 13cwts. of sulphate of ammonia, and in 10 tons of decayed skins to that 
present in 10$cwts. of sulphate of ammonia. Please remember, however, that if the 
moisture present is higher than that given for the sample these figures would be cor- 
respondingly lower. 

Lime . — The fresh skins are shown to contain 0.55 per cent, and the decayed skins 
0.98 per cent. These figures mean that the lime present in 10 tons of fresh skins would 
be roughly lcwt. and that present in the decayed skins roughly 2cwts. 

Phoaphorio Acid . — The fresh skins are said to contain 0.44 per cent, phosphoric acid 
and the decayed skins 0.27 per cent. These figures mean that 10 tons of fresh skins 
would contain phosphoric acid corresponding to that present in 4JcwtB. of 45 per cent, 
superphosphate, and 10 tons of decayed skins to that present in about 2|cwts* of 45 per 
cent, superphosphate. 

Potash . — 'Fresh skins are said to contain 2.19 per cent, potash and the decayed skins 
1.56 per cent. These figures mean that 10 tons of fresh skins would contain potash 
corresponding to 8}cwts. of commercial sulphate of potash and the decayed skins at 
6}cwts. of commercial sulphate of potash. 

I should, perhaps, have stated earlier that naturally the composition of decayed skins 
in comparison with the fresh skins will depend a good deal on the length of time the 
processes of decay have been at work and the manner in which the skins may have 'been 
kept, that is to say, whether exposed to the weather or not. 

Finally, it is asked that a statement should be given of the value of those skins for 
orchards and vineyards, for cereals, and for pastures. Personally, I am of the opinion 
that the most useful position in which they could be placed would be on orchards and 
vineyards. Under our Conditions of climate, they would have comparatively little value 
for cereals, chiefly because of the slow progress involved in the availability of the f 
mineral constituents. Young cereal plants require to And within their immediate reach 1 
all the * mineral food necessary to their early development, and among these chiefly 
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x»iti>M>: 

TRACTOR 


Illustration shorn a Fordson operating a hostvy 
scoop on a Victorian dam construction fob* 
One-man scoops arc also available. 


Power for every 
purpose • • at lowest cost 

The New Fordson Tractor offers an abundance of 
economical power for a multitude of industrial 
farming or transportation tasks .... either as a 
mobile or stationery unit On the farm when field 
work slackens, the sturdy Fordson supplies the 
means to build dams and drains, haul heavy loads, 
fill silos, operate threshers, chaffcutters, circular 
saws, and all types of labour saving equipment The 
task of cutting production costs becomes 
simple when you employs Fordson. Labour 
charges are reduced to a minimum, and 
you perform twice the work in half the 
time at a fraction of the cost of old fashion- 
ed horse-team methods. 

Your nearest Ford Dealer can prove dearly that 
the New Fordson will reduce your farming costs. 
Ask him for your copy of the Fordson Equipment 

catalogue The Standard Fordson ; £ 220 of 

nearest Ford Works, Sales Tax Extra Fold 

Motor Company of Australia Ply. Ltd. . r.s.tt 
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phosphoric acid, lime, and nitrates, and even if this material were ploughed under at 
fallowing time, it is doubtful whether it would have reached the stage decay to 
make it of much use to young growing cereals. 

However, if land to be sown to cereals were kicking in organic matter, a dressing of 
these skins would be useful if applied at fallowing time. 

I think that if top dressed for pastures their value would be very largely wasted/ '; \ , 

.Y". 

Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of: — - 
“A Systematic Census of the Plants Occurring in Western Australia, ’ 9 by Charles A. 
Gardner. Price, £1. 

* * Illawarra Milking Shorthorn Herd Book, ’ 1 Vol. II.; 1929. 

* * Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth World ’s Poultry Congress, London. * * 
Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

* { Fruit Supplies in 1930 — Empire Marketing Board Report, No. 38 . f 9 Price, la. net. 
“Nineteenth Annual Report, Department of Agriculture, Scotland, 1930 . 9 9 Price, 
4s. net. 

“Report on the Present Position and Future Prospects of Citrus Industry in Aus- 
tralia, 1930.“ 

“Economic Aspects of Mixed Farming in the Murray Valley, 1930.“ 


HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Fruiting of the Granny Smith Apple. 

‘ ‘ Can the Department of Agriculture supply me with any information concerning the 
fruiting of the Granny Smith apple ?“ (“T. H. G.,“ Beaconsfield). Replying to . the 
question, Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), says whilst the Granny Smith 
!b being much more favored than formerly, nearly all of the trees met* with in our 
commercially conducted orchards have barely reached the fruiting stage. 

Our experience in the State Experiment Orchard at Blackwood has been that the 
mature type trees in our apple collection has fruited quite well. It, of course, is 
growing amongst a hillside block, each tree of which consists of a different variety, so 
we do not know which sort may be influencing it in the direction of cross-pollination. 

In another portion of the Orchard in a Bitter Pit stock trial block we worked oyer 
a good number of mature trees of Shockley to Granny Smith about , five to six years 
age — grafting on to the stumped main arms. These trees are in good land and have 
grown tremendously. They are mostly on Spy or other blight-proof roots, and some 
have an intervening stem of another sort — Rome Beauty or Dunn’s worked on the Spy, 
ete. These combinations do not seem to have retarded their growth or fruitfulness in 
any way. These trees have cropped quite well also; but they grow in a block in each 
short row of which there is a mixture of sorts consisting of Cleopatra, Jonathan, 
Spitsenburg, Baldwin, and Shockley, so that here again the question of cross-pollina- 
tion is befogged. ■* 

In regard to pruning, we have treated the old type tree to only moderate pruning, and 
the young, vigorous growth from the grafts, after the first couple of seasons when 
reshaping the trees, was uppermost in our minds, we have given the treed considerable 
latitude. Whilst the leading shoots have been topped, the lateral*, have 
thinned out and rarely shortened at all. * y •>> 

This latter procedure is, I think, accountable for the good crops collected thus far. 
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DAIRYING INQUIRIES. 

[Reply supplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy instructor.] 

Formalin-pickled Barley for Pigs. 

“Would the feeding of formalin-pickled barley be injurious to pigs? * 9 (Wasleys Agri- 
cultural Bureau). Reply — i ‘ Provided the barley is not just freshly pickled, and has 
dried out, it is not injurious to pigs. * 1 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


“IV. R. C. f ’’ Parrakie, has Jersey cow 7 years old unable to get in calf, and (2) 
horse , when not feeding, stands with head down •nearly touching the ground and moves 
neck from side to side . Replies — (1) Barren Cow. — In view of the length of time the 
animal has gone “empty/’ despite repeated attempts to breed her, it is very doubtful 
if you will succeed in getting her in calf again now. The only treatment you can 
attempt is to douche the vaginal passages out once daily for a fortnight (starting 
immediately after the next time she is in season) with a gallon of lukewarm Condy ’» 
solution (strength, 4 teaspoonful crystals to lgall. water). Then for a further week, 
give daily douches of lgall. lukewarm salt solution (strength, 1 teaspoonful salt to 
each pint of water). Then when the cow comes “in season ’ ’ again, give a final 
douching with a solution of baking soda (same strength as the salt solution). This 
douche should be given half hour prior to service by the bull. (2) Horse. — There is 
nothing very “diagnostic” in the symptoms you describe. Have her teeth examined, 
there may be a diseased tooth that requires attention. A drench of raw linseed oil, 
pints; turpentine, 4 tablespoonfuls, should be given after 16-24 hours starvation, 
and the animal subsequently given a tablespoonful of liquor arsenlealis in damped 
feed night and morning for a fortnight. 

“ T, 0. M.,’’ Borrika , reports mare served end of last September , joints very stiff , 
and during past two weeks milk has been flowing from the udder. Reply — The mare 
should not require any special treatment beyond seeing to it that she gets regular 
exercise and is not allowed to get into too fat condition. She can, with distinct 
advantage, be kept in moderate slow work, even right up to within a day or two of 
foaling. This will provide the first of the two above requirements, and will also, to 


DAIRY FARMERS! 

MILK PRODUCTION 

OAIT DEFINITELY MID PROFITABLY BE INCREASED BY FEEDING 

MEGGHTS UNSEED MEAL. 

Meffitt'i is ■ highly concentrated food, rich in essential milk producing and 
body building protein and conditioning linseed oil in the correct proportions. 

It is obtainable from any Dairy Produce Factory, Grain or Chaff Merchant, 
or direct from* 

ELDER, SMITH, & CO., LIMITED, 

SELLING AGENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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some extent, help to obviate the latter. Her food ration should be regulated so that 
suitable condition is maintained, and the provision of a certain proportion of green 
feed in it is essential, more especially towards the latter stages of her pregnancy. 
Just before and for a short time after foaling her feed ration should be somewhat 
curtailed and be of a laxative nature. 

“H. A . L.,“ Wirretyema, asks are ewes subject to mammitis. Eeply — Yea. The 
udders of all breeding ewes should be examined, and any showing signs of mammitis 
should be culled. 

4i C. F. Z.,’’ Wallala, reports horse witfr piece of chaff vn the eye . Reply — Treatment 
will depend upon how long the husk had been in the eye. If seen early, irrigation 
by the squirting in of a warm solution of boracic acid may dislodge it sufficiently to 
be able to remove with a piece of cotton wool tied around the end of a pen handle. 
If it has been in position for a day or so and a white membrane commences to form 
around the husk, a solution of cocaine should be obtained from a doctor and instilled 
into the eye and left for five minutes. Then the animal will open the eye and allow 
the husk to be removed with a small pair of forceps, or swab of cotton wool. For 
two or three days after removal bathe the eye with a strong solution of boracic acid 
and place a guard made of clean bagging over the eye to keep out the* light. 

“L. B, 8 HaUdon, reports aged pony whioh periodically breaks out in limps , 
which do not discharge, but disappear later , leaving a dirty white scaly appearance. 
Reply — The cause is probably dietetic, especially if pony is kept in fat condition. 
When feeding dry food, cut down the grain as much as possible, substitute bran and 
give one tablespoonful of baking soda in feed night and morning. Twice a week give 
about i pint of raw linseed oil mixed in the chaff to keep bowels in a laxative state. 

“G. E. S.,' f Cowell, has (1) sheep licking burnt up straw; (2) question of procuring 
laudanum when a cpiepnist is 100 miles away . Replies — (1) Sheep licking burnt straw 
would possibly b© a sign of a mineral deficiency, and it is most likely to be phosphorus, 
calcium, sodium chloride, or a deficiency in all three. Such deficiencies can be made 
good by giving any of the following mineral supplements in the form of a lick, which 
can be placed out in kerosene tins cut longways: — 1. Ground rock phosphate, common 
salt, equal parts — mix well. 2. Superphosphate, common salt, equa\ parts — mix well. 
(2) This question was referred to Messrs. F. H. Faulding & Co., Ltd., wholesale 
chemists, Adelaide, who advised that provided there is no doctor or chemist within 
20 miles of him, a storekeeper can obtain supplies. If you have a doctor within 20 milt# 
of the local store you could probably obtain supplies from him when required, but if 
the local storekeeper is 20 miles from 1 a doctor, he can obtain the medicament from 
Messrs. Faulding & Co., Ltd., Adelaide. 

“A. J . O.,” Cedwna , has mare in fat condition w*ui an irritation affecting the legs . 
Reply — The symptoms described suggest irritation by mites, which infest grasses, &c., at 
this time of the year. Try the following treatment: — Apply a mixture of raw linseed 
.oil (I pint) and lysol (2 tablespoonfuls) to the legs, rubbing it on with a brush after 
shaking mixture well. Repeat two or three times. If feeding hay of chaff give 
1 tablespoonful of baking soda mixed with the feed twice a day for a week. Reduce 
mare’s condition and give green feed, if available. 

“Mrs. A. C. T„” Cherry Gardens ; asks treatment of a cow with boils on the udder* 
Reply — Wash the udder thoroughly with soap and warm water and dry. Then clip to 
remove all long hair on under part of udder and around site of the boils. Paint the 
boils with the following solution after every milking: — Take tincture of iodine, Friar % 
balsam, glycerine, W each 2oss. ; mix and shake well before applying. The abscesses, 
when opened or when they break, should be syringed out with a solution of washing 
soda (1 tablespoonful to the pint of water) to get rid of all discharge, and a plug of 
eotton wool soaked in the iodine solution inserted once ot twice to get rid of the 
dischai ge remaining. 
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"C. E. P.,” Brinkley, reports draught mare with leg swollen from hock to fetlock . 
Reply — The condition is known as ‘ * lymphangitis, 7 1 and is brought about by various 
causes. It often affects horses with a sluggish temperament, or horses on a rich diet 
and doing very ILittle work, or horses coming in from the paddock and put on to hard 
feed, and it often tends to become chronic. Treatment . — Give the horse 8ozs. of 
Glaubers salts dissolved in a pint of water as a drench, appljr hot fomentations of 
water to the affected leg, give plenty of exercise, reduce the grain in the ration 
(substituting bran for it) and give plenty of green feed. Smaller doses of Glauber 
salts (Ion.) should be given in the dry feed daily for six days. 

‘*H. B. S'., ’ ‘ Wilmington, has heifer suffering acutely from ‘ ‘ Bedwater. ' ’ Reply — 
This condition in the case mentioned is probably due to a deficiency in the diet, and 
similar cases occurred in other parts of the State when drought conditions were pre- 
vailing. You do not give any particulars as to the bodily condition of the heifer 
or her previous history. The following treatment is recommended. Give the following 
drench: — Epsom salts, lib. ; ginger, 2ozs.; treacle, $lb. ; water, 2 pints. Bring her in 
from the paddock and feed on chaff, bran, and crushed oats twice a day in addition 
to any,. grass available. Mix in the feed night and morning IJozs. of the following 
mixture: — Superphosphate, lib.; common salt, lib.; powdered nux vomica, 4ozs. ; 
powdered ammonium carbonate, 4ozs. Mix and make mixture. If weather is cold, 
keep heifer rugged. 

“H. B. C., ft Narridy, requests cwre for itch on legs of horses . Reply — This complaint 
is due to the irritation caused by mites, which are present in pastures, &c., at this 
time of the year. The application of oily dressings containing a little lysol, creosote, 
once or twice is generally effective. Mineral oils should not be used, as they often 
cause irritation. Any comparatively cheap vegetable oil is recommended, such as raw 
linseed or cotton seed oil mixed in the proportion of 1 pint with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
lysol. 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE ECONOMIC POSITION 

OF FARMERS. 

FBy Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

* 

(Address at the Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 

at Willowie , July 15th, 1931.) 

Introductory. 

I have been asked to address you on the position of the farmer — present and future— - 
particularly in relation to personal finance. It is fairly obvious that Buch a request 
must have been prompted by the difficulties that have beset you as a result of the 
calamitous fall in the price of Wheat, coming, unfortunately, in immediate succession to 
an unusually prolonged period of unfavorable seasons. On the latter point at least, let 
me congratulate you on the very fine prospects of the current season, and express the hope 
that we have now, for a period of years at all events, definitely broken with droughts 
and all their distressing consequences. 

The more recent cause of your discomforts — the fall in price of Wheat — cannot, how- 
ever, be dismissed so readily. This unfortunate decline would appear to have been 
brought about by two main economic facts, namely: — 

(1) World- wide Financial depression which, by curtailing the purchasing power of 

consumers, has led to a fall in prices of all commodities alike; and 

(2) World over-production of Wheat dating back to 1926. 

With the latter point I dealt fully in my address to Congress last year, and I shall 
therefore content myself with reminding you that, relatively to pre-war World con- 
sumption, over-production of Wheat since 1926 has been at the mean annual rate of 
approximately 500 million Bushels per annum. Now, normally over-production of a com- 
modity of the universality of Wheat will always right itself fairly readily if left to 
itself. Over-production in such circumstances involves low prices, and low prices lead 
to increased consumption on the one hand, and on the other tend to drive into other lines 
of activity those who find the production of the commodity concerned least profitable; 
and this combination leads usually to reduced production coupled with slowly improving 
prices until a state of approximate equilibrium is reached. Unfortunately, when the fact 
of World Wheat over-production began to be realised the solution of the trouble was not 
left to the play of normal economic factors, but frantic efforts were made to stem the 
tide of gradually falling prices by withholding vast quantities of wheat from the markets 
of the world. In so far as the temporary maintenance of abnormally inflated post-war 
prices was concerned these efforts were no doubt successful, but, eventually, to the Wheat- 
growers of the World these efforts did great disservice by holding in check World Wheat 
consumption at a time when the purchasing powers of its chief consumers were at a 
very low ebb, and driving the latter into the use of Bye and other cheaper surrogates, 
which at some cost must now be systematically displaced. But from the very outset 
the end was well in sight; this artificial bolstering up of prices cast a discreet veil over 
realities, and for the time being did nothing towards checking over-production. Even- 
tually, however, after a few ineffective struggles, stored Wheat had to be released, and 
led to the spectacular drop in prices that we know of, the like of which has not been 
parallelled in the last hundred years. 

There is perhaps some compensation for wallowing at the bottom of a trough. The 
position may not be very comfortable, but there is consolation in the knowledge that 
when in the fulness of time a change does set in, it can be in one direction only, and 
that ii upwards, and the only anxiety is whether length of time may not get the better 
of Native endurance. Of one. thing, we may in the meanwhile feel positive, and that 
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is that the continuance of abnormally low prices is steadily, if slowly, working in the 
farmer ’s favor. It is, on the one hand, promoting increased World consumption of 
Wheat, and on the other, the gradual disappearance of unprofitable Wheat areas, and 
eventually such a combination can have but one effect, namely, progressively improving 
Whealt prices. If, in this connection, I may be allowed a purely personal expression 
of opinion — and you must take it for no more than it is worth — 1 shall say that we 
have good reason to anticipate better Wheat prices in 1932 than those current in 1931, 
but that the extent of this improvement in prices will be governed by the World financial 
position rather than by the available net World supplies of. exportable Wheat. 

Wheat and the South Australian Farmer. 

All this is by way of introduction to an examination of the position of the South 
Australian farmer, both in the present and in the future. He is, as you know, very 
firmly rivetted to Wheat a& the main line of his activities. The whole of his farming 
practices have been directed towards the maximum production of Wheat that the 
seasons and his means permitted of ; and when Live Stock operations have been associated 
with Wheat, it has uusally been with an eye to improved production of the latter, 
and even when a scrub block has been taken up it is usually with the assistance of 
Wheat that it has been economically reclaimed for whatever ultimate purpose it may 
have been required. Personally, I can see no alternative to Wheat in South Australia, 
particularly in its Northern Agricultural Areas, except complete reversion to Sheep, 
which would be tantamount to putting back the clock of progress in a State essentially 
built upon agricultural development. No, others may and will withdraw partially or 
wholly from Wheat, but South Australians simply cannot do so. 

In this connection I shall probably be told that at current prices farmers are receiv- 
ing for Wheat considerably less than costs of production, and in such circumstances how 
can they be expected to continue growing Wheat? Because there is no alternative; 
because low prices and poor seasons will be succeeded by better ones ; and finally because 
the tenacity and grit of the farmer is such that he will not give up his farm until he 
is forcibly driven off it. 

Whilst 1 am prepared t;o admit to the personal opinion that present-day prices deter- 
mined upon a strict accountancy basis do not and cannot pay costs of production of 
Wheat on the average farm, nevertheless, I recognise the difficulty of strict proof in 
the matter, I could no doubt put forward towards that end the data collected at 
Turretfield Demonstration Farm over the past nine years, but these data unfortunately 
do not correspond to those of the average South Australian Farm, and could not bo 
accepted as adequate evidence. On this farm there is a paid Manager, and all Labor 
incurred is met by Cash payments, whereas on the average farm the owner is working 
Manager, and the place of hired labor is taken very largely by unpaid family Labor. 
But if in order to meet the position we were to place an artificial value on the owner’s 
work and on that of his family, absence of adequte daily records would usually render 
impossible a fair distribution of the value of this Labor between Wheat and other 
farm activities, such as Sheep, Cows, other Crops, &e., and the same difficulty would 
apply to some extent to the distribution of the value of team work and of the wear 
and tear of implements and tools. 

But even if notwithstanding these difficulties it were possible to arrive at an acceptable 
determination of costs of production on a single farm and in a single season this would 
not take us very far: we should still have between 12,000 and 13,000 Wheatgrowers on 
each one of whose farms costs per Bushel would vary not only one with the other, but 
also on one and the same farm from field to field and from season to season. Jn other 
words, quality of land, Capital investments, strictly local seasonal conditions mi the* 
year, prevalence of disease or accidents, managerial and technical skill, other personal 
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idiosyncrasies, and in some measure “luck,” all would in varying degree have their say 
in the determination of mean yields per acre in any one year, and as to whether corre- 
sponding mean costs per acre would be relatively high or relatively low; and as to 
whether the farmer would be adequately rewarded for his labor by Wheat prices current 
at the time. 

A Northern Farmer's Estimate of Costs of Production of Wheat, 

And since we cannot hope to discuss the question from the standpoint of a true 
State mean, I propose falling back upon second best and availing myself of a very 
tair estimate of the position which was submitted by Mr. W. Crawford, of Mannanarie, 
at the 1926 Conference of Mid-Northern Branches, and which was published subse- 
quently in full in the May, 1926, number of the Journal of Agriculture . 

Mr. Crawford told us that his statement had been based upon 10 years personal 
experience of an 600 acre farm with an ISin. rainfall. This farm carried annually 350 
acres of Wheat sown upon Bare Fallow, of which 80 acres were cut for Hay. The 
Wheat had averaged 24bush. to the acre over ten years. A dock of 150 Ewes had been 
associated with Cropping operations. 

From data supplied by Mr. Crawford the Capital invested in Mb 800 acre farm admits 
of the following summarised statement: — 

Total. Per Acre. Per Cent. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

H. 

d. 

£ 

M. 

d. 



Land and Improvements . . 

— 

9,600 


— 


12 

0 

O 

— . 

811 

Implements and Tools 

763 

— 

0 

19 

1 


— 


6*4 

— 

Farm Vehicles 

180 

— 

O 

4 

6 


— 


1*5 

— 

Personal Vehicles 

220 

— 

0 

5 

6 


— 


1-9 

— 

Harness 

116 

— 

0 

2 

11 


— 


10 

— 

Stationary Engine 

75 

— 

0 

1 

11 


— 


0-6 

— 

Working Horses 

260 

— 

0 

6 

6 


— 


2*2 

— 

Farming Plant 

— 

1,614 


— 


.» 

0 

5 

— 

13*6 

Sheep 

— 

225 


— 


O 

5 

S 

— 

1*9 

Cash requirements 

— 

400 


— 


0 

10 

0 

— 

3*4 

Total Capital 

— 

11,839 


-- 


14 

16 

1 

— 

1000 

Interest on Capital at 6 % 

— 

710 


— 


0 

17 

9 

— 

-- 


It will be observed that in the above statement the value of Land and Improvements 
— £9,600 — represents more than four-fifths of the Capital invested, and corresponds to 
yearly interest dues of £576, or 14s. 5d. per acre per annum. This sum which must be 
met yearly from Farm revenues, equals the value of 1,536 bags of Wheat at 2s. 6d. a 
bushel; or of 1,280 bags at 3s.; or again, of 1,097 bags at 3s. 6d. Mr. Crawford told 
us that for a period of ten years his mean returns had been at the rate of eight bags 
to the acre from 270 acres reaped for Wheat; hence, with Wheat at 2s. 6d. a bushel, 
for every 100 bags reaped 71 bags would have been required to meet interest dues on 
Land and Improvement alone; with Wheat at 3s. a bushel 59 bags; and with Wheat at 
3s. 6d. a Bushel 51 Bags. Nor should it be forgotten that additional provision would 
have to be made for interest dues on Stock and Plant. Hence, it would appear to.be 
overwhelmingly clear that farmers who purchase high price land are treading upon very 
thin ice, and that no such purchases should be effected unless the farmer is amply satis- 
fied that they represent a reasonable business proposition. Moreover, in this connection, 
it is not the boon! prices of abnormal years that should be the determining factors, but 
the mean prices of the immediately preceding quarter of a century. 

It can, of course, be objected that Mr. Crawford ’s farm, although perhaps typical of 
his immediate district, is after all not typical of the North as a whole. For purposes 
of comparison, therefore, I have shown overleaf corresponding figures for the mean of 23 
Northern No-Tractor Farms collected for me by your District Agricultural Instructor* 
Mr. E. L. Orchard. 
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Mean Capital Invested in 23 Northern Areas, 


Mean Area — ■ 869 acres. Mean Area Cropped == 275 acres. 

Total. Per Acre. Per Cent. 

£ £ £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Land and improvements . — 6,737 — 7 15 1 — 81*3 

Implements and Tools . . . 346 — 0 8 0 — 4*2 — 

Farm Vehicles 77 — 0 19 — 0*9 — 

Personal Vehicles 169 — 0 3 11 — 2*0 — 

Harness 38 — 0 0 10 — 0*5 — 

Stationary Engine 44 — 0 10 — 0*5 — 

Working Horses 217 — 0 5 0 — 2*6 — 


Farming Plant — 891 — 1 0 6 — 10*7 

Sheep 174 — 0 4 0 — 2*1 — 

Cattle 66 — 0 16 — 0*8 — 

Pigs 8 — 0 0 2 — 0*1 — 

Poultry 17 — 0 0 5 — 0*2 — 


Revenue Livestock ... — 265 — 0 6 1 — 3*2 

Cash Requirements . . — 400 — 0 9 2 — 4*8 


Total Capital .... — 8,293 — 9 10 10 — 100*0 


Interest on capital, at 6% . — £498 — 0 11 5 


It will be observed that whilst the area of the average Northern Farm — 869 acres — 
is slightly greater — 8.6 per cent. — than that of Mr. Crawford’s farm, the mean area 
under crop — 275 acres — is appreciably lower — 21.4 per cent. Similarly, the value of 
Land and Improvements per acre — £7 15s. Id. — is 35.4 per cent, lower; the value of 
Stock and Plant per acre — £1 6s. 7d. — is 42.3 per cent, lower; and the value of total 
interest on Capital — £498 — is approximately 30 per cent, lower. It should be added that 
for purposes of comparison I have adopted Mr. Crawford’s figure of £400 to meet 
current cash outgoings. 

The position of the average farm would therefore appear to be more favorable than 
that of Mr. Crawford’s farm, but for the fact tliat smaller cropping areas, coupled 
with reduced mean yields per acre, would tend to neutralise the advantage of reduced 
interest charges. 

Interest charges on Land and Improvements would be equivalent to the value of 
1,011 Bags of Wheat at 2s. 6d. a Bushel; or to 4.4 Bags per aere from 230 acres reaped 
for grain. Corresponding figures with Wheat at 3s. would be 898 Bags and 3.9 Bags 
respectively; and with Wheat at 3s. 6d., 770 Bags and 3.3 Bags respectively. 


Finally, I have summarised below the data upon which Mr. Crawford determined his 
mean costs of growing a 24-Bushel crop of Wheat. 

Mr. Crawford. Turretfield. 

Total. Per Bushel. Mean of Eight Seasons 


for I9fbush. Crop. 
i s. d. 8. d. 

Interest on Capital 710 

Depredation on Capital 102 

Purchase of Material 230 

Management and Labor 560 

All other costs 437 


Gross total costs 2,039 

Less Revenue from Hay and Sheep 570 

Net costs 1,469 




4 6 
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From this table it will be observed that Mr. Crawford has endeavored to get round 
the difficulty of discriminating between costs incurred on behalf of Wheat, on the 
one hand, and those incurred on behalf of Hay and Sheep, on the other. He has 
assumed that Wheat-growing is preponderantly his major farm operation, and that 
Hay and Sliefep do no more than contribute towards its success. In the circumstances, 
all farming costs have been charged against Wheat, and Bevenue from Hay and Sheep 
have been deducted from Gross Costs, the difference being taken to represent Net 
Costs of growing Wheat. Such a practice is probably justifiable, in the absence of 
adequate data; but it must not be overlooked that it does not take into account that 
both Hay and Sheep taken by themselves might, according to cimcumstances, prove 
profitable or unprofitable, and as such introduce an artificial element in net cost per 
bushel of Wheat, namely, 4 b. 6d. 

I dial l offer one other criticism on Mr. Crawford's statement, and that is that the 
allowance for Depreciation on Capital items — £102 — is, in my opinion, inadequate; £240 
would probably be nearer the mark, and if adopted would have the effect of approxi- 
mately raising Mr. Crawford's Net Costs to the Turretfield mean figure of 4s. 10d. 
per Bushel. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Crawford's statement is based upon a farm on which 
Land and Improvements were assessed at £12 an acre. I have already referred to the 
danger of high-priced land : let me point out here that if the land in question had been 
valued at £6 instead of £12, Mr. Crawford's costs per Bushel would have been reduced 
to 3s. 8d., a figure which we may have to accept as a normal mean in the immediate 
future. 

The .Present Position of Farmers. 

Now, whilst neither Mr. Crawford’s estimate of costs of production nor actual costs 
at the Turretfield Demonstration Farm can be accepted as typical of the State as a 
whole, bitter experience, if not accounts, have driven home to us the fact that 2s. 6d. 
a bushel cannot possibly cover normal coBts of production of Wheat anywhere in South 
Australia. In this connection, although somewhat loath to do so, I shall state that in 
the past when times were more normal, I have not hesitated to insist that farmers, who 
were engaged in the great national undertaking of growing Wheat, w^re at the very 
least entitled to a return of their costs of production, if not to something better in 
the shape of Net Profits. To-day, unforunately, conditions are no longer normal; not 
wheat-growers only, but the great majority of primary producers of the Commonwealth 
is not realising costs of production from prices offering; even highly protected manu- 
facturers find themselves in corresponding difficulties. Nor is the plight of importers 
and professional men generally appreciably better; but, worst of all, an army of 
unemployed is tramping the streets of our Cities in dejected idleness instead of con- 
tributing to the development of the Commonwealth. Our mistakes as a community are 
no doubt partly to blame for this distressing state of affairs; but the main cause — - 
World-wide depression and poverty, following on the wastage of World War — cannot 
surely be laid at our doors. In the circumstances I feel confident that you will all agree 
with me that the present is not the time to haggle over costs of production, but rather 
to thank God that unlike hundreds of thousands of their fellow-citizens, primary producers 
are at least in continuous employment, however un remunerative such employment may for 
the moment happen to be ; and to glory in the knowledge that in a time of grave national 
emergency the ultimate rehabilitation of the affairs of the community is dependent 
very largely upon your grit, intelligence, and untiring efforts. But I have no need 
to labor this point ;£the W'heat-growers of South Australia have already shown in most 
effective manner that they appreciate their responsibilities in this direction. This State 
is indeed to be congratulated on the fact that notwithstanding their great personal 
difficulties, its Wheat-growers have not hesitated to place under Wheat in 1931 an area 
almost tequal to that seeded in 1930, in which year a new State record for areas sown 
was established. 
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In this connection it seems to me well that we should remind ourselves that farming, 
no more than engineering, teaching, and other relatively ill-paid avocations, is not 
usually taken up for the sake of the profits it may promise, but rather as a means of 
earning a modest livelihood in congenial occupation. You are farmers, I take it, 
because you love farming, notwithstanding the hardships it occasionally entails; you 
love the scent of the turning sod, the willing work of a well-balanced team, the tender 
green of the newly sprouted grain; and if you rise early and retire early, it is what 
Nature intended. Man should labor by the light of the Sun ; it is wild beasts only that 
roam about at night, seeking whom they might devour. There are very few of you who 
would exchange farming for any other occupation, notwithstanding the illusive glamor 
of cities, with their mansions and slums, their noisy crowds and lonely souls, their 
occasional {t plums 99 and more frequent unemployment. In the City, when costs of 
production are not adequately balanced by selling prices, the manufacturer has no 
alternative but to shut up shop. Does the same hold good in the country! I think 
not; and the thousands of farmers that are clinging to the land to-day is clear proof 
of it. Let us look into this matter more closely. 

In Mr. Crawford ’s estimate total yearly expenditure was represented by £2,039 and 
total yearly receipts by £1,380 only, if we assume Wheat to realise 2s. 6d. a bushel 
only; this represents a loss of £659 on the year’s transactions, which proportionately 
would be sufficient to cripple any manufacturer. But in these total costs of £2,039 
are included two items, namely, Interest and Depreciation, £822, and Management and 
Labor £560, neither of which involve actual payments, unless the farmer is in debt, 
or runs his farm on hired labor. We shall agree that in principle the farmer is entitled 
to expect the value of these items from his farm returns; but if in any particular 
year, aB a result of seasonal difficulties or low prices, farm returns are insufficient to 
provide for Interest and Depreciation, his means of livelihood ane not necessarily in 
jeopardy, unless indeed he is in debt to an unreasonable extent. If now we deduct 
the value of Interest and Depreciation — £822 — from total costs — £2,039 — we shall gtet 
£1,217, representing all other costs, and including £560 for remuneration of Manage- 
ment and Labor. And since total receipts with Wheat at 2s. 6d. have beten set down 
as £1,380, the farmer and his family, assuming no hired labor to be employed, would 
lie in receipt of £723, but no provision would have been made for interest and 
depreciation. If we assume that there were a mortgage on the property to the extent 
of half its value, i.e., £4,800, this at 6$ per cent., would involve interest charges of 
£312 per annum, which on deduction would still leave to the farmer and his fgjnily 
£411 for the immediate expenses of the year. Mr. Crawford, on thte other hand, makes 
no reference to possible returns from Cows and Poultry; when the latter are added 
to other farm activities they can without great cost be made responsible for additional 
farm revenue to the extent of £100 to £150 per annum. 

In conclusion, I shall say relatively to the present position of farmers that whilst 
at present prices they are certainly not receiving adequate returns for their efforts 
and for the Capital they ane compelled to sink in their business, they have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are not alone in this plight; and that those among them 
who have husbanded their resources in the past, and have not over-capitalised their 
farms on borrowed money, should be able to pull through, at the expense, it is true, 
of temporary reduction in their standard of living. A farmer has the advantage of a 
rent-free roof over his head; with ingenuity he can almost make his farm support him 
in foodstuffs; and facing, as we hope, an excellent season, he has good reason for 
optimism, notwithstanding unsatisfactory current prices for rural produce. There are, 
of course, some who are carrying a load of debt out of proportion to the producing 
value of their holdings, and to these I can offer nothing beyond the sincerest sympathy 
in their troubles. • 
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The Future, 

It has been suggested that after dealing with the present position of farmters, I 
should don the mantle of a prophet and discuss the prospects of the immediate future* 
But, apart from the fact that I have probably already trespassed upon your patience 
unduly, it has always seemed to me that it is not in times of adversity that we should 
concern ourselves much with the future, except, perhaps, to keop up our courage. If, 
on the other hand, in the days of our prosperity we were to give some thought to 
the lean years that always lay ahead of us, we should, when the latter come, meet them 
on more equal terms. But lest I be accused of running away from the question I 
am prepared to say a few concluding words on the future. 

1 have already expressed the opinion that Wheat prices are likely to improve slightly 
in 1932; and although we cannot hope for a return of abnormal post-war prices, there 
is every reason to believe that succeeding yearB will gradually raise Wheat to normal 
value. I hav(e indicated below, in ten-year periods, the mean prices of Wheat during 
the past (59 years: — 


8. d. s . d. 

1861-70 5 11 a bushel 1901-10 3 10 a bushel 

« 1871-80 5 3 a bushel 1911-20 5 5 a bushel 

1881-90 4 4 a bushel 1921-29 5 2 a bushel 

1891-1900 .... 3 9 a bushel 


It can be added that during this period of 69 years, in five seasons only was the mean 
12-montli price of Wheat below 3s. a Bushel, namely: — 


s . d. 8. d. 

1893- 4 2 3 a bushel 1899-1900 . . . . 2 9 a bushel 

1894- 5 2 9 a bushel 1900-01 2 10 a bushel 

1898-9 2 9 a bushel 


A contemplation of these figures, coupled with the knowledge that economic factors 
are quietly working in our favor, should lead to the belief that we are well on the way 
to the 3s. mark, whilst we hope tliat 4s. a bushel will be attained in no distant future. 
In the meanwhile Farmers must carry on to the best of their abilities and means, and 
take such consolation as they may from the thought that nothing but mismanagement 
or extreme ill-luck can put them out of employment. 

TKW£?8 another factor which might be made to contribute to the end we have in 
view, if only Primary Producers of the Commonwealth could be induced to present a 
common front in the matter of Commonwealth fiscal policy. A reduction in costs of 
production would be equivalent to an increase in price per bushel. Our present relatively 
high costs are in part the natural consequence of 30 years of Protection policy, adopted 
deliberately with a view to rendering Australia self-supporting in the matter of important 
secondary industries. The object aimed at has probably been attained by now, but at 
the expense of primary production, which, like all these secondary industries, will soon 
find itself unable to compete on the markets of the World, because of unnaturally inflated 
Costs of Production. The remedy is for Primary Producers of the Commonwealth to 
unite and demand a purely revenue-earning tariff. The secondary industries have had 
30 years to consolidate their positions, and if with the assistance of a 10 per cent ad 
valorem tariff and long distance freight they are unable to hold their own on the home 
market, it is time that^they sent in their checks. 

If the fight to reduce tariffs fails there is an alternative which has been adopted in 
other primary industries with an exportable surplus, such as the Dried Fruit industry, 
and that is, the fixing of a special price for the home market, which for Wheat could 
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be secured by means of a Bales Tax or an Excise Duty on Flour used for home consump- 
tion, the proceeds of such tax or excise duty to be divided equitably among all Wheat 
Growers of the Commonwealth pro rata to the amount of Wheat delivered by each grower 
to market. However much one might dislike these artificial props to production, they 
represent, unfortunately, the only alternative in the artificial atmosphere of a country 
run mad on protection. 

I anticipate, too, that in the future there will be few farmers who think themselves 
above taking regular advantage of the profits that can always be derived from Cows 
and Poultry: both in their way yield exportable products, and as such are important 
national assets. It is possible, too, that pork, if not green bacon, may yet come into 
its own as a commodity of profitable export, but of this I am less confident. Apar.t 
from exceptional conditions of locality or climate, I am assuming that the farm of the 
future that is without its well-bred Fat Lamb Flock, its sleek milkers, and its busy 
hens, will be as much an anomaly as a farm without horses at the present moment. 
This intensive association of Live Stock with cropping operations is not likely to reduce 
appreciably present-day areas sown to Wheat; it will, however, assist to maintain our 
soils in a high state of fertility. Nor in the days of their prosperity will future farmers 
neglect to make ample provision for the Live Stock requirements of succeeding lean 
years. 

At your request and on your behalf 1 have tried to look at both the present and the 
future with eyes of hope; and if I have been able to do so, it is because I am not 
without experience of the South Australian Farmer, and that I have the utmost con- 
fidence in his ability to pull not only himself, but others as well, out of tight corners. 
1 feel that your faces are set towards the dawn of better things: go on and prosper, 
but do not forget that evening shadows follow the dawn. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PRODUCES BROKERS. SHIPPING AGENTS. GENERAL IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS. LAND. LOAN. FINANCIAL. AND INSURANCE AGENTS. 

— GENERAL AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA FOR WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. — 

For any inf or mot Ion regarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart- 
ment for expert attention. 


Distributing Agents in S.A for — 

« EDWARDS’ ” SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
M TONE’S ” RABBIT TRAPS “ NATIONAL ” CEMENT (in bags) 

“ RUSSELL'S ” PIPING. “ COMET ” WINDMILLS 

“ KING-LOC ” STEEL DROPPERS 

** W.M.L." and “TOP” BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES 

All Farm and Station Requirements, Fencing Wires and Standards, Corngacks. Twine, Oils, 
etc., “ Tattoo ” Sheep Branding Oil. 


M CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS.” 
8nb-ac*nts tor — 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 


Main Offlee In South Australia: 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

Head Offleo : MELBOURNE. * . 
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RECENT DECLINE IN THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY: 
ITS CAUSES AND REMEDY. 


ADDRESS TO S.A. BUTTER AND CHEESE FACTORY MANAGERS AND 
SECRETARIES ’ ASSOCIATION. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

I should put first and foremost among the causes of decline that have overtaken the 
Dairying Industry within recent years the fact that we have not yet developed as a 
people what for want of a bettor term I shall call the Dairying 1 1 sense. n By this I 
mean that we are in the habit of taking up Dairying when needs must, but hasten to 
drop it again as soon as we can see our way to some more congenial form of occupation. 
We are apt to magnify its so-called ‘ ‘ drudgery ’ ? — I have heard it called White Slavery — 
and we are often blind to the great interest that should attach to the efficient handling 
of a herd of high grade milkers. 1 recognise that an unwilling Dairyman will never 
make an efficient one, and I shall suggest in the sequel that the first step towards 
building up a great and permanently profitable industry should be an organised attempt 
to interest the rising generation in Dairying. 

The second and perhaps more obvious cause of the decline has been the abnormally 
high post-war prices of both Wheat and Wool. These prices led very generally to the 
replacement of Cows by Sheep, whilst many farmers preferred to concentrate on the 
profits which could at the time be derived from Wheat to the exclusion of all Livestock 
operations. 

A third cause was the high prices offering for meat on the local markets. A fat 
cow came to be considered too valuable to be kept on the farm, and usually found its 
way to the butcher's. In addition, both bull and heifer calves were indiscriminately sent 
to market at the first opportunity. 

The cumulative result of all these destructive forces has boen that in the course of 
six successive seasons South Australia lost over one-third of her Milch Cows, a fact which 
to-day is hampering us very considerably in our attempts to extend our Dairying 
operations. 

1 have suggested that in order to overcome our national dislike of Dairying we should 
endeavor to open the unprejudiced eyes of Youth to the great interest that attaches to 
Dairying as an occupation. In the present critical state of our affairs, when the City 
can no longer offer careers to the rising generation, and the cry of a return to the land 
is making itself felt in our midst, would appear to rest our opportunity. In the early 
nineties, and in somewhat similar conditions, the same cry, as some of you may recollect, 
led to the establishment of Village Settlements on the banks of the Murray; whilst some 
of our more imaginative citizens sought greener fields in distant Paraguay. Thi# attempt 
at settlement of untrained and inexperienced City dwellers in the wilderness probably 
fulfilled its main if hidden purpose of giving temporary employment to some of the 
unemployed ; but from the standpoint of permanent land settlement it was eventually 
an unmitigated failure. Eventually, too, after variegated careers, the Paraguayan 
adventurers crept back to our drabber conditions. And to-day, when similar schemes are 
more or less in the aitr, it would be well that we bore in mind the lessons to be derived 
from the experiments of the nineties. 

I have, however, no intention of suggesting the expansion of Dairying as a temporary 
measure for coping with present-day unemployment. Indirectly, no doubt, it will 
contribute in some measure to the reduction of unemployment: but we cannot hope 
to build* up effectively a great industry calculated to help the State out of its financial 
difficulties; if we attack the problem from the angle of purely temporary expediency. 
We atU recognise that one of the main causes of our troubles is the calamitous' fall la * 
"-/prices .of our exportable commodities, and the consequent reduction in our 
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national income: the obvious remedy has been suggested that we should strain every* 
nerVe to increase production in proportion to the decline in prices. When, however, the 
general level of prices is considerably below actual costs of production the whole burden 
of rehabilitating the community is actually thrown upon producers, and it is to be? 
feared that in present circumstances our producers of W 7 heat and Wool — our maim 
exportable commodities — are doing all that circumstances permit them to do. In order, 
therefore, to increase the value of our exportable commodities there remains to be 
considered whether important portions of our territory could not be put to more profitable 
use from the standpoint of exports. In this connection, and in present circumstances, 
I know, of one and one only form of rural activity likely to give us the desired results, 
and that is the intensive practice of Dairying, associated in some degree with Poultry- 
Keeping. Although far from munificent, World prices for Butter and Cheese are suffi- 
cient to maintain the careful dairyman on the land; there appears even to be some 
hope of the profitable export of fresh pork, if not of bacon; eggs, too, in the shell or uk 
the state of pulp, represent valuable export commodities. I am of the opinion, therefore, 
that the economic situation offers no insuperable obstacle to the expansion of dairying 
in our midst, could wc but take to it in tlie right spirit. Dairying saved Victoria in 
the past; it is one of the chief sources of wealth of our neighbor, New Zealand, and 
of many other progressive countries of the world: it is not yet too late for us to take 
up the running. Towards this end, wherever conditions of climate and soil warrant it, 
land should be subdivided into smaller units, and in many instances Sheep will have to 
give way to more profitable Cows. In our Hills y Districts and the South-East alone there 
are enormous areas that should gradually be converted into Dairy Farms. The top- 
dressing of pastures, coupled with the introduction of improved grasses and clovers, haa 
rendered successful dairying possible in these districts on quite moderate areas. The 
more general use of Ensilage, on the other hand, would open the way to successful 
Dairying, in districts of less abundant rainfall. Finally, general farmers are coming 
to realise their mistake in discarding Cows: there are over 12,000 of them, and they 
could easily be responsible for 100,000 Cows. 

I realise, however, that in these times of financial stringency and low prices for rural 
products considerable responsibility rests upon those who take upon themselves the task 
of recommending expansion of any one of our rural industries. Such expansion, although 
eventually of advantage to the State, may not prove profitable to the individual 
producers. I propose, therefore, from the data available to me, to examine to what 
extent Dairying should prove profitable in the hands of the average careful Dairyman. 

At this stage I must state frankly that in these difficult times it is not from the 
standpoint of “Net, Profits ’ ’ that this question can be discussed: and this notwitle 
standing the fact that I am persuaded that even iu these times such Profits are not 
altogether beyond the reach of progressive dairymen. Rut in many cases, as in most 
rural occupations today, there will be no net profits; they may even be replaced by 
losses on a strict accountancy basis; and yet the producer will continue on his holding 
by accepting a temporary reduction in his standard of living: it is the sacrifice he 
makes for the common good, receiving in return continuous employment in congenial 
occupatioin. Hence, the only possible method of approaching the subject is to ascertain 
whether under good management, the average Dairyman is likely to realise a Labor 
Income sufficiently great to maintain himself and his family on the land, and not 
whether he can anticipate adequate interest on Capital invested. And this, unfortunately, 
is the position of most primary producers at the present time. 

In this connection T shall take advantage of a recent, financial Survey of Dairying* 
under Irrigation Conditions carried out by the Federal Development Department, over 
which the Honorable J. Gunn presides. The survey in question concerned the irrigated 
areas of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia for the season ending the 
30th June, 1929, i.e ,, at a time when the value of Dairy products was approximately 
10 per cent, higher than at present. For the sake of simplicity, however, I shall confine 
my quotations to results registered for the Murray Swamps and the Goulburn Valley 
respectively. . ' - 
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The Survey shows that the mean Labor Income of 34 Goulburn Valley Dairymen on 
farms 70.3 acres in mean area averaged £250 10s. per annum, and on the Murray Swamps 
for 30 Dairymen on farms averaging 37 acres, £240 10s, When wo bear in mind that 
these Labor Incomes represent the differences between Mean Gross Receipts and Mean 
Expenditure incurred apart from the value of the personal Labor of the farmers con- 
cerned; that in this expenditure are included not only actual out-of-pocket expenses, but 
in addition the value of the assistance which the farmers received from members of 
their families, together with interest and depreciation on Capital, apart from that on 
the farmers ' dwelling houses ; when we take all this into consideration we shall probably 
agree that these mean Labor Incomes, although far from princely, should suffice in these 
times to keep the competent dairyman and his family on the land. 

I have already expressed the opinion that the progressive Dairyman should be able 
to do even better than that; and the Survey of the Development Department goes far 
to prove my contention, as the data in the following Table will show: — 


Table I. — Mean Data concerning Irrigated Dairy Farms in order of Labor fn<cowics 

earned in 1929. 


No. of 

Labor Incomes. 

Mean 

Mean 

Receipts. 

Expend! 

Farms. 



Areas. 

No. of 



* ture. 


Range. 

Means. 


Cows. 

Dairy. 

Total. 


. Nos. 

£ 

£ 

Acres. 

Nos. 

£ 

£ 

£ 




Goulburn 

Valley. 




10 

Under £150 

72*8 

83-7 

17-0 

459-6 

6245 

552-1 

7 

150-249 

207-3 

72-3 

18-6 

492-9 

706-2 

498-9 

8 

250-349 

279- 1 

63-0 

18-8 

595-0 

762-5 

483-4 

9 

350 and over 

456-6 

82-8 

223 

1,006-3 

1,212-5 

756-1 

34 

Means 

250-5 

76-3 

19-2 

643-0 

829-4 

579.0 




Murk ay Swamps. 




7 

Under £100 

46-4 

34-8 

20-2 

496-1 

524-1 

477-6 

11 

100-199 

137-5 

36-8 

23-9 

635-0 

704-9 

567-6 

6 

200-299 

257-8 

40-8 

24-5 

685-9 

740-2 

482-4 

7 

300-399 

360-6 

42-4 

29-1 

926-7 

970-4 

609-8 

5 

400 and over 

593-0 

42-6 

26-9 

905-7 

1,100-4 

507-2 

36 

Means 

246-5 

37-0 

24-7 

710-8 

782-2 

♦ 

535-7 


You will observe that in Table 1. the 34 Goulburn Valley Dairymen have been split 
up into four groups with Labor Incomes of progressively improving values; and that 
similarly the 36 Murray Swamp Dairymen have been distributed among five approximately 
corresponding groups. For the purpose of the comparison 1 have in mind I shall make 
no mention of the intermediate groups, but simply call your attention to the extreme 
groups, that is to say, the groups comprising fanners with lowest and highest moan 
Labor Incomes respectively. In this connection you will notice in the first place that 
there is little to choose between the mean areas of the Goulburn Valley Farms in either 
group, but that the mean number of Cows milked is greater in the group with high Labor 
Incomes than in the one with low Labor Incomes; that mean total receipts of Farmers 
with high Labor Incomes were nearly double those of Farmers with low Labor Incomes, 
whereas their expenses apart from Personal Labor were not 50 per cent, greater than 
those of Farmers with low Labor Incomes. The net result is that whilst 10 Farmers 
earned mean Labor Incomes of £72 10s. only, nine others, working under almost identical 
conditions, earned mean Labor Incomes of £456 12s., ie., approximately 0} times greater. 
That the main cause of these striking differences is one of personal management is 
emphasised by the facV that the mean Labor, Income per Cow is £4 5s. 8d. only in one 
case and £20 9s. fid. in the other. 

I shall not worry you with an analysis of the position of the Murray Swamp Dairymen 
beyond drawing attention to the fact that the Mean Labor Income of seven Dairymen 
was £40 8s. only, or £2 0s. 4d. per Cow, whilst that of five others working under very 
similar conditions was £593 or £22 8s. lid. per Cow. 
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These figures, I believe, confirm my impression that given careful management and 
adequate business acumen it is possible to make more out of Dairying than falls usually 
to the lot of tlie average man. They may also be said to stress the great difficulty of 
striking an accurate mean for the costs of production of agricultural products in any 
given district, let alone for a whole State offering an infinite variety of natural and 
economic conditions. It might probably be said of the Dairymen we have had under 
consideration that if it cost the most successful 4d. a gallon — to take an altogether 
random figure — to produce milk, it probably cost the least successful in excess of 2s. 

It may be objected that the figures quoted above have reference to Dairying under 
irrigation conditions only, and that corresponding Labor Incomes would not necessarily 
be earned under non-irrigated conditions. Unfortunately, I lxave no corresponding figures 
for purposes of comparison; but as a matter of personal impression I shall state that 
Mean Labor Incomes of equal value to those of irrigated areas can be earned on non* 
irrigated areas, provided that the Dairyman is placed on suitable country and that he 
has not purchased his land at inflated values, and that possible lower mean milk yields 
are usually set off by lower costs of production. In the circumstances I feel justified in 
maintaining that of the various rural occupations practised in our midst to-day Dairying 
is among the \ery few, if it does not stand alone, that can safely be recommended for 
almost unlimited expansion. * 

You may perhaps be inclined to think that my contention that the future expansion 
of the industry is contingent upon our ability to interest the rising generation in 
Dairying, savors somewhat of an attempt to put off the evil day. This, however, is very 
far from being the case. I am perfectly willing to welcome into the fold — or shall we 
s ay the cow byre — every seasoned veteran of parts who hears the call and is prepared 
to stand by his cows to the end of his days. On the other hand, at the present moment 
cows are not locally available at acceptable prices and in numbers adequate to any 
important degree of expansion ; and I need not, remind you that a mere change in owner- 
ship of cows because ruling prices happen to be high does not imply any appreciable 
degree of expansion in the industry. It is for this reason that I suggest that willing, 
unprejudiced youth should be taken in hand to-day, at a time when normal avenues of 
employment are closed to it, and that during the necessary interval of training we should 
prepare the way for its ultimate settlement in profitable and we may hope congenial 
occupation. » 

Hut what in the meanwhile should be done? The suggestions that follow involve in 
some degree questions of Government policy, and must not therefore be taken to have 
more value that that of my own personal opinion: — 

1. An immediate call should be made for suitable youths willing to take up training 
as Dairymen with a view to ultimate settlement on the land. The Boseworthy Agricul- 
tural College could absorb some of them, even if as an emergency measure they had 
to be housed under canvas. Others could be apprenticed to approved dairymen: and 
the balance, if any, might be allotted to special relief farms that could be brought into 
being for the purpose. 

2. Special steps should be taken to see that suitable land were made available for 
Dairying at an early date, and preferably not later than two years hence. What these 
steps should be would probably involve political action, and I must therefore leave their 
determination to others. 

3. We should do our utmost to check the slaughter of heifer calves and to see that 
they ultimately take their place in the depleted ranks of our milkers. Towards this end 
we should make full use of moral suasion, and if necessary of legislative action. I do 
not suppose that we could reasonably prevent an owner from slaughtering a calf on his 
own premises; but we could surely do so at the public slaughter yards to which the 
majority would tend to gravitate. Provision, too, should be made for taking over at a 
moderate fixed price the calves of those who are unwilling or unable to rear them, on 
the understanding that the owner, if he so desires, should retain an option over them 
at a specified age. 
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4. It must be assumed that the type of settlement I have , in mind would imply 
temporary State assistance to some of the settlers; but if undertaken, it is to be Hoped 
that our recent experiences in the matter of Soldier Settlement will effectively block the 
way to settlement on the basis of 100 per cent, borrowed money. I suggest that no 
settler should have less than £500 in Cash, or its free equivalent in Stock and Plant. 

5. The land would prot>ably be allotted on a Covenant to purchase agreement; and 
as the object in view would be the settlement of Dairymen, and not of axemen, I suggest 
that if the land be not cleared, it should be cleared by contract prior to allotment, and 
the cost of clearing be added to the original cost of the land. Had this policy been 
adopted in the settlement of the Maliee many a pioneer settler would not have been ruined 
in the process of preparing the way for another. 

6. If possible, steps should be taken towards securing suitable Milch Cows from the 
neighboring States, and to dispose of them to Dairymen at cost price. 

7. Apart from the settlement of what might be termed full blooded Dairymen, every 
encouragement and assistance should be given to Wheat Farmers to keep Cows. An 
effectively handled herd of 6 to 12 Cows would probably constitute the safest form of 
insurance against intermittent need for State assistance in years of drought. 

S. We should take early steps towards giving the Industry from which we expect so 
much effective protection against the Margarine menace. 

We are probably all agreed I hat the State stands in need of increased Dairy output, 
but thus far we have considered this need from the standpoint of increase in numbers 
of both Dairymen and Cows only. Obviously, however, increased total output can be 
secured within certain limits by increasing the mean output of existing herds. And let 
me say here that we are just as much in need of increased pntput per Cow as of 
increased State output — one should go with the other. Indeed, the former presents the 
inestimable advantage of reducing the costs of the Dairyman and of putting him in a 
better position to meet successfully a period of falling prices. The time allotted to me 
does not permit of my dealing in detail with this question; moreover, there does ndt 
appear to be any particular need for me to do so, since I notice from the agenda that 
my friend, Mr. Barlow, proposes rehabilitating the Industry, and I have no doubt that 
increased production per Cow will receive his special attention. I shall therefore content 
myself with bringing under your notice what have been the mean milk yields per Cow 
of the various States over a period of live years, closing in 1928-1929: — 


Table II. — 

Showing Mean Milk Yields per Cotv , 1924-1929. 

Seasons, 

Mean of 
Five-year 


L 924-5. 

1925-6. 

1926-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9. 

Period. 


Calls. 

Gulls. 

Calls. 

Calls. 

Calls. 

Galls. 

New South Wales 

391 

346 

332 

338 

326 

346 

Victoria 

393 

343 

369 

401 

450 

389 

Queensland 

310 

270 

246 

319 

297 

289 

South Australia 


317 

329 

332 

337 

330 

Western Australia 

218 

239 

244 

261 

277 

248 

Tasmania 

311 

266 

305 

336 

362 

315 

Commonwealth 

363 

320 

319 

349 

352 

341 

It will be observed that 

relatively 

| 

c 

of the other 

States 

our milkers 

have not 


shown up to any great disadvantage during this period of five years, notwithstanding 
the fact that we were suffering from the effects of drought over the greater part of 
the time. Nevertheless, we can aim at more than an average of 330 gallons per Cow. 
Victoria attained to 450 gallons in 1928-1929, and there is no reason why, with improve- 
ment in our Dairy Stock, and particularly with better feeding methods, this figure 
should not be the general average for the Commonwealth. 

I am afraid that this address, which has been rather hurriedly prepared, does not give 
a wy adequate statement of what in my mind I had intended to say. In the main 
I wished to express my belief in the Dairying Industry as one of the levers that is 
destined to lift the State out of its present uncomfortable position; and that nfe should 
do all in our power to forward its development and to encourage the younger genera- 
tion to assist us in the process. 
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CITRUS EXPERIMENTS AT THE STATE EXPERIMENTAL 

ORCHARD, BERRI. 


fBy Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor, and N. S. Fotheringham, 
Manager Berri Experimental Orchard.] 


Fertiliser Tests. 

In 1920 a series of tests with fertilisers was inaugurated at the above Orchard. 
Although the primary object was to endeavor to ascertain what, in this regard, con- 
stituted the limiting factor or factors governing the successful development of healthy 
citrus trees and the production of profitable crops therefrom, it was hoped, at the same 
time, by using each fertiliser in increasing quantities upon adjacent rows of trees in 
the plot devoted to that particular fertiliser, to obtain some information as to the most 
profitable quantity to apply to the citrus soils of the Murray Valley. 

Four plots of trees were selected to be annually dressed with superphosphate, bone- 
dust, sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of potash respectively. In between the two 
plotB receiving the phosphatic dressings, two others, each consisting of one row only, 
Were dressed with a “complete fertiliser 1 1 composed of superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, and sulphate of potash in one instance, and in the other, bonedust equivalent 
in phosphoric acid replaced the superphosphate. 

As the land is naturally rich in lime carbonate, these combinations may be deemed 
to represent what are popularly termed “complete fertilisers , 99 whilst the four first- 
named fertilisers represented dressings of water soluble phosphoric acid, water 
insoluble phosphoric acid, readily available nitrogen and potash respectively. 

The only citrus trees of a fruit-bearing age in the Orchard in 1920 consisted of 
Washington Navel oranges which had been procured by the Irrigation Department from 
various commercial nurseries and planted in 1912. The exact species of citrus used 
as stocks for these trees and the origin of the buds worked upon them were, and are 
still, unknown to us. 

The surface soil on which these plots are located consists of sand-ridge land typical 
of the upper terraces of the Murray River frontage areas. It consists of a very loose, 
sandy loam, in which the proportion of sand is very high. The sand therein ranges 
from a finely granulated, dusty, grey-colored powder to a very coarse, gritty, reddish soil 
body. The former type occurs most freely in small patches, chiefly in the plots to 
which phosphatic fertilisers were given, and the coarse, red-colored type predominates 
throughout the nitrogen and potash treated sections. 

During the progress of the trials, 45 holes were sunk midway between every alternate 
row of trees in the plot devoted to phosphatic fertilisers and 35 at similar intervals 
throughout the nitrogen and potash dressed areas. 

This was done to ascertain, as correctly as possible, the nature and depth of the soil 
above the limestone marl and to note, at the same time, the penetration of the root 
systems of the trees, and, incidentally, that of the irrigation water. 

The surface of the phosphatic- dressed area presents a gentle slope to the south-west 
by south, whilst that receiving the nitrogen and potash turns towards the south-east, 
facing the morning sun. A study of the borings indicates that the greater depths of 
soil in these plots are found along the lower margins of their slopes. 

In the phosphatic tests the soil depths ranged from 7in. to 33in. above the sandy 
marl, the average dejith over the whole plot being 18.5in., the top row holes indicating 
an average depth of 13.2in. and the lowest row 18.5in. above the sandy marl. The soil 
depth is greater in the nitrogen and potash plots, ranging from 10in., in one small but 
higher spdfc, to 45in. at the lowest southern corner before the sandy marl is reached. 
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The average along the channel outlets on the upper margin of these plots is 13.5in. 
and along the lower end of the water run 38.3in. The average depths of loam over 
these two plots is 25.7in. above the sandy marl. The sandy marl in most soundings 
persists for nearly a foot deeper before the actual marly day of varying consistency is 
reached. 

Observations made relative to root penetration indicated that scarcely any roots 
were found below the sandy loam and practically none had penetrated into the marly 
clay which, in most parte, underlaid the sandy marl. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the principal root activities take place in this soil in the layer extending from 
below the plough depth, say, 7 in.* to 30in. below the surface of the land, or approxi- 
mately in, a stratum 2ft. thick. Tn the area occupied by phosphatic tests the clay marl 
apparently defines the rapid penetration of the irrigation water before it begins on 
this sloping ground to move down the face of the substrata to find an outlet at some 
lower level. In the area devoted to trials with nitrogen and potash the marl probably 
contains less clay and rapid percolation takes place through it. 

The procedure adopted in applying the fertilisers consisted of ploughing a furrow 
from 7in. to 8in. deep along each side of the row of trees and skirting the spread of 
the boughs in the direction of the water run. Owing to the steepness of the slopes, 
the water in most instances could not be directed diagonally across the spaces between, 
or, in other words, to evenly soak the soil all around the trees. 

The quantity of fertiliser used per tree was distributed by hand along the bottom 
of this furrow and another furrow slice of soil turned over it. The irrigation water was 
then run down this second furrow until it had thoroughly soaked through the bank 
which covered the fertiliser. The quantity of fertiliser applied each year was divided 
into two equal parts, one-half being applied in early spring, several weeks prior to the 
blossoming of the trees, and the other at mid-summer. 

There are 15 tests in all, consisting of four with water soluble phosphoric acid (super- 
phosphate) applied at the rates of 3, 6, 10, and 12cwts. per acre, two with wfctetr 
insoluble phosphoric acid (bonedust) at the rates of 6051bs. and l,0081bs. per acre, and 
two each with readily available nitrogen (sulphate of ammonia) and potash (sulphate), 
each at the rates of 2cwts. and 5cwts. per acre respectively. Of the two tests dressed 
with a 1 * complete fertiliser/’ one receives a combination consisting of superphosphate — 
fiewts. sulphate of ammonia — 2cwts. and sulphate of potash — 2cwts. per acre rate res- 
pectively; whilst the other receives 6051bs. of bonedust, 2cwt». sulphate of ammonia, 
and 2cwts. of sulpha/tn of potash per acre rate respectively. 

Sandwiched in amongst these test rows are three rows which were not manured during 
the first eight years, but retained as checks upon the results obtained from tjhe fer- 
tilised rows. Each of the barrier rows which separate the rows under test from each other 
receives on its side a quantity of fertiliser approximately equal to half 'tlie quantity 
of the particular fertiliser or fertilisers which is being applied to the test row imme- 
diately adjacent to that side. It follows, therefore, that barrier rows receive unequal 
dressings on either side of the trees, the aggregate quantity being different from that 
given the test row which stands adjacent on either hand. 

The records of produce and the general development’ of the trees in these barrier 
rows afford in many instances a means of direct comparison with the effects resulting 
from the application of quantities of the various fertilisers intermediate between those 
weights applied to the accredited trial rows. 

Each test in the plot dressed with water soluble phosphoric acid now contains 10 trees. 
The complete fertiliser containing superphosphate was given to nine trees, and that 
containing bonedust in lieu of superphosphate to eight trees only. Each barrier and 
no manure check row in this plot carries 10 trees. 

In the water insoluble phosphoric acid dressed plot, the test row which received 6051bs. 
of bonednst contains six trees, as also does the row to which l,0081bs. of bonedust is given. 
The no-fertiliser check row here holds four trees only. These reduced numbers arose 
from the abandonment of portion of the land after the first five years 9 operations owing 
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to the development of a “salt palteh” at one comer of that particular area. Prior to 
this development the rows fertilised with superphosphate carried 17 trees, and those 
receiving bonednst and complete fertilisers ranged from 16 to seven trees each. The trees 
in the plots receiving superphosphate, bonedust, and “complete” fertilisers are planted 
24ft. apart on the square system =* 75 trees per acre. Those in the nitrogen and potash 
trial plots are set out on the rectangular system, 22ft. % 20ft. — 99 trees per acre. 

A close scrutiny of the trees in each test row has revealed that what are popularly 
known as “off type” Navel trees were very prevalent. This term as applied to Navel 
or ang e trees refers generally to the coarse character of the fruits borne. They usually 
have rough, thick, and ofttimes corrugated skins, and in some instances a tendency to 
lack juiciness. These trees are almost invariably distinguishable by their upright gross 
limb growth and large leaves, whilst a tendency to display shyness in cropping is also 
not an uncommon characteristic attributable to them. 

Although, unfortunately, the cropping data of the individual trees was not recorded 
in the first eight years of these trials, it will be observed from the accompanying tables 
that the shy cropping habit was not a consistently outstanding feature of the “off 
type” trees in those tests in which there was appreciable response to the fertiliser 
applied — as indicated by comparison with the unmanured check rows. For instance, in 
the plot treated with water soluble phosphates, the rows dressed at the rateg of 3cWts., 
6cwta, and lOcwts per acre showed 7/9ths, 7/10ths, and 3/5ths respectively of their 
trees to be “off type” Navels, whilst the row receiving the 12cwts. per acre had no 
“off type” forms. This preponderance of “good type” trees was the case also in 
the unmanured check row which stands next but one remove away. 

After these trials had been ‘conducted for eight years, viz., 1920-1928, the results, 
as indicated in the figures of fruit yields as set out in Table I., together with the com- 
parative condition of health and growth observable in the trees, demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the immediate limiting factor in the growth and productiveness of citrus 
trees in such soils in the Murray Valley was the restricted supply of nitrogen in the 
land. In no instance where this element was omitted, or where inadequate quantities of 
it were applied, was there any consistent response in the form of improved tree con- 
dition or increased cropping capacity displayed. This lack of improvement was par- 
ticularly emphasised in the plots to which cither potash or soluble phosphates were 
applied. The hundred trees which the former plot held gradually ceased to grow and 
assumed a v sickly, yellowish green color in the leaves. The fruits, with' few exceptions, 
fell with the first outburst of summer heat. This feature is clearly emphasised in the 
season 1928 (see Table I.), when five rows consisting of 83 trees bore only 6051bs. 
of orangeB, or approximately 12 bushel cases. It may bo incidentally mentioned this 
fruit was generally small in size and possessed a very smooth, pale yellow skin over a 
sweet, solid pulp. 

The trees in the tests receiving water Bolublc phosphates, though less anaemic in 
appearance, made poor growth, and, as Table I. indicates, cropped very sparingly. 
Tlieir fruits, though deeper in color on the rind than those in the potash tests, were 
somewhat* less sweet to the taste, and the skins were thicker, though not unduly coarse. 

In the rows receiving mixed fertilisers and water insoluble phosphate (bonedust) the 
trees gradually improved in health and cropping capacity. The fruits from these trees 
displayed a deep orange-colored rind, distinctly thicker t’lmn that on those gathered 
from the potash and soluble phosphate treated trees. The pulp was juicy and quite 
well balanced in flavor. This very gradual increase in rich, healthy green foliage and 
in crop production leads us to suspect thait the nitrogenous factor, viz., 3.25 per cent* 
contained in the bonedust, which was absent from the tests hitherto described, had 
much influence in creating these effects. The trees in the tests dressed with sulphate 
of ammonia began *at an early stage in these trials to indicate that when used nt 
rates of from 3cwts. per acre upwards improvement took place. The trees assumed a. 
vigorous deep green appearance which was well maintained throughout the whole period, 
whilst Jto crops soon increased far beyond those in the plots fertilised >with other form* 
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of plant foods. The fruits borne on these trees developed a deeper orange-red color on 
the rind, which was itself somewhat rougher and crisper than that found on fruits pro- 
duced upon trees in any of the other plots. The pulp, however, proved to be juicy and 
not over sweet. The failure of the superphosphate dressed trees to yield profitable 
crops or make reasonably good growth, and the palpable decline in health and cropping 
capacity displayed by those to which potash alone was applied demanded a change of 
treatment in which nitrogen should be included. It was resolved, therefore, in 1929 that 
the plot constituting the trials with water soluble phosphates should be divided trans- 
versely into two sections, and, besides continuing to apply the superphosphates as here- 
tofore to the various rows, one-half of the trees in each row should, in addition, be 
dressed with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 5cwts. per acre, whilst the other half 
should receive stable manure at the rate of approximately 12 tons per acre — deemed to 
contain an equivalent in nitrogen to the above quantity of ammonium sulphate. 

The plot, in which the trees were formerly fertilised with potash only, was also 
similarly subdivided into two equal parts. Each of the rows were to receive their 
dressings of sulphate of potash as heretofore, but at the same time one-half of each 
row was to be given sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 5cwts. per acre, whilst the 
other {the upper) half would be dressed with an equivalent in nitrogen from an organic 
source, viz., blood manure, at the rate of 7icwts. per acre. Excepting the stable manure, 
which is ploughed in during the winter, these additions of nitrogenous dressings are 
divided into three parts — one being applied in early spring, another towards mid-summer, 
and the third later in summer — each put in with itw respective irrigation. Between 
these subdivisions, in both the phosphatic and potash tests, a barrier row was set up 
at right angles to the run of the irrigation furrows. 

This amended programme was put into operation in the spring of 1929, and the tests 
thus treated are each indicated by a cross in Table I. Table II. gives the resulting 
crops from the whole of the amended test rows for the year 1930. 

As only one year’s cropping results are available from the tests receiving the amended 
dressings, no comment is offered at present. Suffice it to say that to anyone who had 
previously viewed these plots, the changed condition of growth which has taken place 
in the trees in all of these amended trials needs to be seen to be properly appreciated. 
From the sickly, aenemic condition previously described they have, after undergoing 
only two seasons of the changed treatment, become transformed into healthy, vigorous 
trees, carrying this season (1931) an exceptionally heavy crop of fruit of splendid 
appearance. 

The accompanying tables bring the results of these trials up to year 1930. In a 
paper contributed by the Manager of the Orchard to the Journal of Agriculture of 
South Australia, July 15th, 1929, pages 1010-1012, the results of the first eight years’ 
operations and the yields from the actual test rows are set out in graphic form. An 
analysis of the costs and returns quoted in that paper showed that owing to the extra- 
ordinary yield gathered during the first year from the potash trial, dressed at the rate 
of 2cwts. per acre, that test was able to show an average profit of 8s. 5d. on the 
eight years’ work in spite of gradually diminishing returns throughout the subsequent 
seven years. The position of this particular test, as shown by its yields, compared 
with those of the other potash dressed trials, will be the object of further inquiry in the 
future. 

The outstanding feature of the analysis of the cropping data over the eight years’ 
period referred to was the equivalent of an average annual profit of £22 3s. 6d. per 
acre indicated as the result of applying sulphate of ammonia to a plot of trees at the 
rate of 5cwts. per acre. In Table I. heroin it will be noted that over a 10 -year period 
the yields of oranges from an adjoining barrier row which has received each year a 
dressing equal to 4}cwts. of sulphate of ammonia per acre “have, during eight of those 
years, exceeded those in the test, row above referred to, averaging up to about 12 1 cases 
per acre per annum over the 10-year period. This result will be further examined in 
subsequent work. * , 
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Table I. 


Yearly Yields in Lbs. per Acre. 


Block. 

Bow. 

per Acre. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1926. 

1926. 

B 

1 

168lbs. 36% W.S. phosphate 

1,584-37 

1,232-81 

283-59 

350-00 

2,076-56 

8,991*67 

B 

2 

3361b8. 86% W.S. phosphate 

1,560-91 

1,232-61 

300-00 

846-86 

1,420-31 

1,116*67 

B 

3 

6041bs. 36% W.S. phosphate 

1,901-46 

1,588-23 

1,023-52 

555-88 

2,179-41 

1,615*00 

B 

4 

6721bs. 86% W.S. phosphate 

2,710-71 

1,730-86 

755-36 

369-65 

2,369-64 

■saa 

B 

& 

8961be. 36% W.S. phosphate 

2,330-36 

1,963-39 


Bfl 



B 

6 

l,1201bs. 86% W.S. phosphate 

1,420-00 

1,460-00 




B 

7 

660lbs. 36% W.S. phosphate 

6,514-06 

8,382-36 

7,021-87 

3,567-19 

2,906-25 

6,600-00 

6,600-00 

B 

8 

No fertiliser 

8,161-76 

8,564-71 

3,811-76 

7,901-47 

7,192*50 

B 

9 

6721bs. 86% W.S. phosphate 

7,429-41 

9,666-24 

3,498-53 

2,241-18 

5,629-41 

4,522*50 

B 

10 

l,3441bs. 86% W.S. phosphate 

4,312-60 

8,757-35 

8,639-71 

1,967-64 

5,61$* 18 

7,027*60 

B. 

11- 

l,0081bs. 36% W.S. phosphate 
1121bs. sulphate of ammonia 

[6,141-91 

8,391- 18 


1 

6,72368 

8,790*00 



1121bs. sulphate of potash . 



B 

12h 

6721bs. 36% W.S. phosphate 
2241bs. sulphate of ammonia 

[2,525*00 

5,610*00 


w 


7,491*67 



2241bs. sulphate of potash . 

J 




B 

r 

18- 

3361bs. 36% W.S. phosphate 
1121bs. sulphate of ammonia 
1121bs. sulphate of potash . 

• 4,628-57 

7,141-07 

2,100*00 

2,982-85 

6,578-67 

11,881*25 



333lbs. bonedust 







B 

14 L 

6061bs. bonedust, 40% 
A.8.P., 3-25% N. 

6,441-25 

9,127-60 

1,492-50 

2,970-00 

5,857-50 

11,026-00 

B 

IS 

8071bs. bonedust, 40% 
A.S.P., 8 26% N. 

4,662-50 

9,656-25 

656-25 

2,766-25 

5,315-62 


B 

16 

l,0081bs. bonedust, 40% 

3,837-50 

5,950-00 

1,966-66 

1,883-33 

4,633-33 



1 

1 

A.S.P., 3*25% N. 






B 

! 17 

6041bs. bonedust, 40% 

3,868-75 

3,576 00 

1,775*00 

2,812-50 

6,812-50 

4,245-00 

B 

! 18 

A.S.P.. 8-25% N. 

No fertiliser 

7,455-00 

12,180-00 

4,005*00 

3,870 00 

8,835-00 

7,631*25 


. r 

3021bs. bonedust 

- 





12,075-00 

B 

194 

1121bs. sulphate of ammonia 

•6,195-00 

8,460-00 

7,810*00 

9,165-00 

10,470-00 


l 

1121bs. sulphate of potash . 








f 20 

6051bs. bonedust 







B 

4 21 

2241bs. sulphate of ammonia 

►3,126*56 

2,728-44 

3,675*00 

4,771-88 

6,579-37 

7,800-00 


j L22 

2241bs. sulphate of potash . 

J 






B j 

3 

1121bs. sulphate of ammonia, 
20% N. 

224lbs. sulphate of ammonia, 

2,023-31 

1,949*06 

420-75 

1,503-56 

4,120-87 

5,185*12 

B 

4 

4,248-26 

5,450-82 

809*47 

3,56400 

7,535*65 

4,332-71 


s 

20% N. 







K | 

5 

3861bs. sulphate of ammonia, i 
20% N. 

6041 bs. sulphate of ammonia, 
20% N. 

6601bs. sulphate of ammonia, 

6,592*78 

10,778-62 

3,161*81 

5,667-75 

12,764-81 

9,559*69 

E i 

6 

6,317-44 

12,504-94 

7,128*00 

8,643-94 

14,367-37 

9,547*31 

B 

7 

7,439-29 

11,542-23 

5,177*18 

9,946-59 

13,597-94 

10,965*71 



20% N. 


1 





B 

8 

2801bs. sulphate of ammonia, 
20% N. 

No fertiliser 

6,761-12 

10,130-08 

5,456*65 

7,739-47 

11,320-94 

8,983-29 

B 

9 

7,194-97 

4,455-00 

570*71 

1,071-53 

6,991-23 

8,144*71 


10 

U21bs. sulphate of potash . 

9,677-25 

2,227-50 

— 

43-31 

5,531*62 

1,806*76 

B 

11 

2241bs. sulphate of potash . 

17,208-58 

8,496-53 

1,386-00 

943-41 

8,083*13 

3,168*00 

B 

12 

3921bs. sulphate of potash . 

8,142-31 

4,776*75 

1,070-44 

259-94 

5,791-60 

1,967-62 

B 

18 

5601 bs. sulphate of potash . 

11,505-66 

2,326-50 

860-62 

816-75 

6,039-00 

1 £99*56 

B 

14 ! 

2801bs. sulphate of potash . | 

3,441-71 

1,045*32 

99-00 

267-88 

4,251-18 

1,921*76 


The underlined roivs arc the test rows. 
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Table I —continued. 






Yearly Yields in Lbs. per Acre. 











Average 

Bushel 



Fertiliser Applied, Rate 






Yield per 

Oases 

Block. 

Bow. 

per Acre. 






Acre per 





1927. 


• 


Lbs. 

at 601ta. 





1928. 

1929. 

1080. 


net. 

B 


1681bs. 80% W.S. phosphate 


2,826-00 

366-66 

... 


1,588-88 

81-78 

B 

11 

8801bs. 80% W.S. phosphate 


833-88 

— 

— 

— 

788-86 

16-78 

B 

3 

6041bs. 80% W.S. phosphate 
0721bs. 80% W.S. phosphate 


727-60 

15-00 





1,188*26 

28*76 

B 

4 


960-00 

7-50 

. . ” .. .. 

— 

1,862-28 

27-24 

B 

6 

8901bs, 30% W.S. phosphate 

1,867-60 

502-60 

157-60 




1,779-44 

85-59" 

B 

6 

l,1201bs. 30% W.S. phosphate 

67-50 


— 

1,096*25 

21-92 

B 

7 

560lbs, $0% W.S. phospliatc 


1,316-67 

50-00 


— 

4,322-00 

86-44" 

B 

8 

No fertiliser 


2,385 00 

180-00 

- 

— 

5,197-44 


B 

0 

0721bs. 30% W.8. phosphate 
l,8441bs. 80% W.S. phosphate 


2,272-60 

255-00 





4,439-35 

88-79 

B 

10 


2,895-00 

1,867-60 


1 ~~ 

4,446-67 

88-93 

B 

H 


l,0081bs. 30% W.S. phosphate 
H21bs. sulphate of ammonia 
1121bs. Bulphate of potash . 
07211*8. 86% W.S. phosphate 

< 

-3,187-50 

4,740-00 

! 

i 

5,698-27 

113-86 

B 

12H 


2241bs. sulpliate of ammonia 
2241bs. sulphate of potash . 

- 

-3,891-67 

5,412-50 

i 8,625 00 

10,308-33 

5,623-41 

110-47 

B 

18- 


880lbs. 36% W.S. phosphate 

1 121bs. sulphate of ammonia 


-5,631-25 

6,018-75 

9,585-94 

11,282-81 

6,768-11 

136-80 




1121bs. sulphate of potash . 








3881bs. bonedust 

j 







B 

14 

OOSlbs. bonedust* 40% 
A.8.P., 8-25% K. 


5,282-14 

5,486-71 

11,485-71 

7,660-71 

6,682-80 

131-66 

B 

16 

8071bs. bonedust, 40% 
A.S.P., 3-25% N. 


3,137-50 

4,612-50 

9,881-25 

7,848-75 

5,484-69 

109-69“ 

B 

10 

l,0081bs. bonedust, 40% 


8,437-50 

7,175-00 

9,293-75 

10,975-00 

6,162-71 

128-25 



A.S.P., 3-25% N. 


B 

17 

5041bs. bonedust, 40% 


5,250-00 

8,420-00 

3,390-00 

7,207*76 

4,135-66 

82-7f 

B 

18 

A.S.P.. 8-25% N. 

No fertiliser 


4,762-50 

618-76 

6,684-88 

5,006*25 

6,169*81 

128*20 


m 

r i 3021bs. bonedust 



1 






1 

i 1121bs. Bulphate of ammonia 
. | 112ibs. sulphate of potash . 


mm 


9,618-75 

i 

11,840-63 

9,209-69 

184-19 


i 6051bs. boncdust 

1 



I 






2241bs. sulphate of ammonia 


- 5,871-43 

7,848-21 


9,739-28 

6,716-02 

114-32 



224lbs. sulphate of potash . 

J 

B 

8 

1121bs. sulphate of ammonia, 


3,836-25 

8,288 06 

7,810-58 

8,068-60 

3,770-66 

75*41 



20% N. 






E 

4 

224lbs. sulphate of ammonia, 


5,287-76 

8,458-81 

9,887-62 

8,294-84 

5,286-94 

105-74 



20% N. 




B 

5 

3361bs. sulphate of ammonia, 

12,887-37 

7,954-08 

14,147-72 

14,961-37 

9,797-59 

195-96” 



20% N. 






B 

6 

5041bs. sulphate of ammonia, 

12,084-19 

8,619-19 

14,718-88 

24,273-56 

11,819-98 

236*40 



20% N. 







B 

7 

5601bs. sulphate of ammonia, 

11,926-59 

7,122-18 

14,084-21 

20,126-12 

11,192-80 

228-86 



20% N. 






B 

8 

2801bs. sulphate of ammonia, 

11,426-76 

5,404-23 

18,146-62 

14, 873-29 

9,519-14 


B 

9 


20% N. 

No fertiliser 


1,473-35 

87-35 

486-76 

504-88 

2,599-05 

61-98 





B 

10 

11211)8. sulphate of potash . 


624-94 



— 



2,488-92 

49-78” 

B 

11 

2241bs. sulphate of potash . 




— 

— 

5,289-00 


B 

12 

3921bs. sulphate of potash . 


1,095-19 




— 

2,887-97 

3,266-13 

67-76 

B 

18 

5601bs. sulphate of potash . 


2,673-00 


— 

— 

65*30 

B 

14 

2801bs. sulphate of potash . 


— | — 

— 

1,650-01 

*8-01 


The underllneO roup) are the test row*. 
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Table II, 


Block. 

Bow. 

t 

l 

| Fertiliser Applied, Bate per Acre. 

| 

i '■ 

Jw d 1 

1 

Bushel 

Oases 

Calculated 

at 50lbs. 
net. 

B 

1 

168lbe. 30% W.S.P. and 560lbs. sulphate of ammonia 

6,166*26 

103*12 , 

B 

1 

1681bs. 36% W.8.P. and 12 tons stable manure 

4,637*00 

90*74 

B 

2 

3361bs. 86% W.S.P. and 560lbs. sulphate of ammonia 

6,756-26 

116*12 

» 

2 

33 61 be. 36% WAP. and 12 tons stable manure 

1,876 00 

37*60 

B 

3 

5041bs. 36% W.S.P. and 660lbs. sulphate of ammonia 

7,762*60 

166*26 

B 

3 

&04lbs. 36% W.8.P. and 12 tons stable manure 

7,856*26 

167-12 

B 

4 

6721be. 36% WAP. and 5601bs. sulphate of ammonia 

6,660*00 

111-00 

B 

4 

6721bs. 36% W.8.P. and 12 tons stable manure 

11,026*00 

220*60 

B 

5 

8061bs. 36% W.8.P. and 5601bs. sulphate of ammonia 

5,400*00 

108*00 

B 

5 

8061bs. 30% W.8.P. and 12 tons stable manure 

13,181*26 

203*02 

B 

6 

I,l201be. 36% W.8.P. and 5601bs. sulphate of ammonia 

7,903*12 

168*00 

B 

« 

l,1201bs. 36% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure 

8,268-76 

105*37 

B 

7 

5 60 lbs. 86% W.S.P. and 6601bs. sulphate of ammonia ! 

11,237*60 

224*75 

B 

7 

5601bs. 36% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure 

20,74082 

634*81 

B 

3 

&601be. sulphate of ammonia 

... . . .i 

0,600*00 

• 132-00 

B 

8 

12 tons stable mauure ! 

6,381*25 

107-62 

B 

0 

6721bs. 36% W.S.P. and 560lbs. sulphate of ammonia i 

*10,876*00 

417*50 

B 

0 

6721bs. 36% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure 

3,828*12 

00-50 

B | 

10 

l,34411>s. 30% W.S.P. and 5601bs. sulphate of ammonia 

14,512*50 

490-25 

B 

10 

l,3441bs. 36% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure 

8,631*26 

170*02 

B 

11 

1,00811)9. 36% W.S.P. and 3021bs. sulphate of ammonia and 1121bs. 





sulphate of potash 

14,325*00 

286*60 

B 

11 

l,008lbs. 36% W.S.P. and 1121bs. sulphate of potash and 6 tqgs stable 





manure 1 

14,488*76 

289-77 

E 

l 10 

1121bs. sulphate of potash and 2801bs. sulphate of ammonia 

! 3,W)200 

62*04 

E 

10 

1121bs. Bulphate of potash and 4341bs. blood manure 

762*40 

15*05 

E 

11 

2241bs. sulphate of potaBh and 5001bs. sulphate of ammonia 

9,487*50 

189*75 

E 

11 

2241bs. sulphate of potash and 8081bs. blood manure 

1 3,960*00 

70*20 

E 

12 

3921bs. sulphate of potash and 5601bs. sulphate of ammonia 

1 8,893*50 

177*87 

E 

12 

3021bs. sulphate of potash and 8681bs. blood manure 1 

[ 4,224*00 

84*48 

E 

13 

560lbs. sulphate of potasli and 6601bs. sulphate of ammonia j 

| 11,704*76 

285*29 

E 

13 

5601bs. sulphate of potash and 8681 bs. blood manure 

6,583*60 

131*07 

E 

14 

2801bs. sulphate of potash and 5601bs. sulphate of ammonia 

6,683*50 

131*07 

B 

i. 14 

2801bs. sulphate of potash and 8081bs. blood manure 

0,138*00 

122*76 


As in Table I., the underlined are test rows. 


COW JUDGING COMPETITION. 

During the adjournment for luncheon at the Pruning Competitions held at Mypolonga 
on June 4th, <a Cow Judging Competition was conducted at Mr. S. Cheetliam's dairy, 
under the auspices of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Nineteen com- 
petitors entered. Mr. L. Haynes won the adult section and Master H. Rowley was 
awarded first place in the Junior Section. 

Mr. P. H. Suter (Senior Dairy Instructor), who acted as judge, expressed pleasure 
at the action of the Branch in organising the Competition — the first of its kind which 
had been held. Such tests of skill, he said, would do much towards inducing "The young 
people to take a live interest in animal husbandry, and it was a lead which could be 
well followed by other Branches of the Bureau in dairying centres. 

So successful was thfe Competition that it was decided to make this an annual fixture, 
and to stimulate further interest Mr. Suter has donated £2 2s. as a first prize for next 
year's Competition, and Messrs. T. Dodd and J. O'Brien offered 10s. 6d. each for a 
second prisfe. 
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SOURSOB TROUBLES. • 

[By A. R. Hickinbotham, B.&c, (Chemist) and W. G. Bennett, B.V.So. (Veterinary 
Officer), Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 


Introduction. 


The soursob (Oxulis cernua), which originally came from South Africa, and was intro* 
duced here as a garden plant, has established itself so well locally that it now forma the 
most prominent part of many pastures during the winter months. One often hears it 
referred to as a useful pasture plant that provides an abundance of herbage in the early 
winter months; at the same time it is regarded with suspicion because of its content of 
oxalic acid, a substance poisonous to stock. 

From chemical considerations, and from observation, it was thought that soursob had 
an influence on the occurrence of twin pregnancy disease in sheep and milk fever in 
cattle; that is, that soursob grazing could be a predisposing factor in both diseases. To 
test tills theory with regard to sheep, a good deal of investigation has been conducted at 
the College this year, and in several cases sheep have been treated on neighboring farms. 
It will probably not be possible to complete the investigation of certain phases of the 
work this year, but enough lias been done to assert with confidence — 

(1) That twin pregnancy disease (toxaemia of pregnancy) is accentuated by 

grazing ewes in lamb upon soursob and a large proportion of losses could be 

prevented by avoiding soursob grazing; 

(2) that early treatment in such cases as do occur with ewes approaching lambing 

will give good results; 

(3) that soursob poisoning in general is successfully treated by the administration 

of suitable calcium compounds. 


Sou Tv SOB AS A FODDEII Pi -A NT. 

An analysis of soursob plants, taken when about three-quarters grown, gave the 
results set out in Table I., in which, for comparison, the analyses of young barley, 
lucerne, and mixed pasture are also given. 


Table T . — Composition of Green Fodders. 


Gh 

Soursobs 

Green barley . . 
Green lucerne . . 
Mixed pasture . . . . 


a> 




18 

5m 

-a 

6 

■si 

a> 

T? 

» © 
rgjs 

% 

s ° 

S 

3 S- 

£ 


© 

55 

92 

.83 

.28 

3.55 

81 

2.5 

.5 

8.8 

76 

4.5 

.8 

9.3 

80 

3.5 

.8 

9.7 


u 


!2 


5m 


’Z 

< 

£ 

-3 


£ 


3 

”7. 

« 

X 

«§• 


< 

© 

QOW 

.98 

.71 

1.65 

4.0* 

5.6 

1.6 

— 

9.6 

7.8 

2.2 

— 

9.1 

4.0 

2.0 

— 

11.1 


(* Assuming complete digestibility.) 

The sap of all plants is acid, but the amount present is generally small, and, further, 
the acids usually occurring are not nearly so 4 i strong ” or “active” as oxalic acid is. 
The oxalic acid in soursobs appears to be present to a large extent as free acid, whereas 
in other plants the acids occur mostly as salts and acid salts, and are, therefore, less 
active. 

In three-quarter-grown soursobs the total oxalate content was 1.65 per cent: of the 
green plants. Of this, nearly one-half (.70 per cent, of green plant) was present as free 
acid, the remainder being insoluble in wftter, and probably occurring in the plant as 
calcium oxalate. In the presence of excess hydrochloric acid (as in the later stages of 
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digestion) and insufficient calcium, the calcium oxalate is probably decomposed and the 
free oxalic acid liberated to a considerable extent; therefore the total oxalate has been 
determined rather than the free acid. However, after drenching, with an excess of calcium 
present the calcium oxalate would be nearly insoluble. 

It has often been stated that the quantity of oxalic acid present in the plant 
increases during its growth, and reaches a maximum at the flowering stage. Samples 
were collected at various stages of growth and examined, with the results given in 
Table II. 

Table II . — Oxalate Content at Different Stages. 

Per cent. Dry Total 
Matter. Oxalate. 


1. (a) Young plant, Jin.-lin. high, taken from moist sand 8.20 1.66 

[b) Young plant, jin.-lin. high, from dryer clay bank .. 10.83 1.91 

2. Half -grown, 4in.-6in. high . . 8.44 1.63 

3. Three-quarters grown 6.21 1.65 

4. Taken at flowering stage 8.17 1.73 


From this it appears that there is no important change in the oxalate content during 
growth. Grazing animals may, however, take more of the plant in proportion to other 
herbage when it is more fully grown. 

It will be seen from the analysis (Tabic 1.) that, quite apart from the oxalic acid 
content, this plant has a very low feeding value. Its starch equivalent — that is,* its value 
as a foodstuff — and those of the other foodstuffs, are given in the last column. Feeding 
standards require that, for example, a cow producing 3galls. of milk daily should 
consume approximately 12^ lbs. of starch equivalent per day, and comparison with the 
analysis shows that, if fed on soursob alone, the cow would have to digest over 3001bs. 
per day. It is obvious that the animal could not consume this quantity, and that soursob 
j>rovides very poor pasture indeed. 

Fatal Dost: of Oxalic Acid. 

Oxaiic acid is a well-known poison, and about ioz. is considered a fatal dose for human 
beings. Based on thiB, the fatal dose for a cow would be approximately 12ozs. and for a 
sheep 2ozs. It will be seen that these amounts of the substance as oxalate and free acid 
occur in 501bs. and 81bs. of soursob respectively. Thus, if an animal takes half of its 
daily requirement of food as soursob, it consumes about what would be expected to con- 
stitute a fatal dose. At the same time, it must be remembered that the foodstuff is being 
digesled only gradually, and that the acid will only become active as the food is digested, 
consequently animals can probably take much more acid in the form of soursob than 
would form a fatal single dose. Further, it is possible that animals acquire a degree 
of tolerance from having to deal with a more or less constant supply. The calcium in 
the balance of the food would also neutralise some of the acid. 

Practical experience indicates that sheep can often live in a soursob pasture for six 
to eight weeks provided that they get used to it gradually, before trouble occurs. On 
the other hand, if hungry sheep, or slucp from districts where this plant does not occur, 
are placed on soursob pasture, they may be poisoned in as little as two hours, and 
generally within 12 hours. * Ewes in lamb are particularly susceptible to rapid poisoning. 

If local sheep are turned on to soursob they do not appear to eat much of the plant. 
If the pasture is examined after they have be'en on it a few hours it will be seen that 
the soursobs are barely touched, and nearly all the feeding has been done on the other 
plants. Possibly they limit their consumption of soursob to what they can deal with, 
but this experience fails the mve h when heavy in lamb for reasons explained below. 

Milk Fiver and Twin Pregnancy Disease. 

In milk fever, which occurs mainly in high producing animals on good feed and in 
good condition, the cal&um (lime) content of the blood is considerably reduced, and may 
fall as low as one-half of the normal amount. The latest treatment for milk fever is 
the injection of calcium directly into the blood, and it is reported that the effects are 
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spectacular, and recovery often occurs within a few minutes. The explanation is that, 
in building the skeleton of a foetus, there is a steady drain on the calcium of the Mood. 
This drain is greatly increased as soon as the milk supply begins (milk is rich in lime), 
and the animal goes down with milk fever. By adding calcium to the blood normal con- 
ditions are quickly re-established and a cure effected. The older treatment of pump i ng 
up the udder produces the same results indirectly and much less rapidly. 

The etiology of twin pregnancy disease does not appear to be so simple. It is stated 
that any lack of calcium in the blood will restrict the function of the liver in removing 
poisonous waste products, and any condition of the animal likely to bring about a 
lowered ealcium content in the blood will necessarily give rise to symptoms of poisoning 
(toxaemia). 

Among stock-breeders the term “twin pregnancy disease ■’ 7 is used to include two 
diseases, known for example in New Zealand as “Ante-partum paralysis’ 1 and 
“Lambing sickness.” Both occur locally, the former being characterised by fatty 
degeneration of the liver and other organs, is more commonly met with, and is correctly 
named Toxaemia of Pregnancy. The latter condition, on which data is scarce, appears to 
be akin to milk fever. 

Symptoms of milk fever in cattle develop when the calcium content of the blood falls 
below a critical point, and this sometimes occurs before calving. In sheep this troublo 
seldom occurs after the lamb is dropped, but high producing ewes, especially of the 
larger breeds and with twin lambB, do frequently suffer from milk fever after lambing, 
and, as stated, this trouble is sometimes included under the term “twin pregnancy 
disease. ’ ’ 

There seems no reason to suppose that sheep do not suffer from ante-partum milk 
fever; in fact, considering that sheep produce relatively little milk compared with cows, 
it might be expected that ante partum milk fever in ewes would be more common than 
post partum trouble. However, so far as experience goes, we have met no case of ante- 
partum milk fever in sheep not complicated by toxaemia of pregnancy. The question 
arises whether these two diseases exist — generally more or less associated with each other 
— or whether toxaemia of pregnancy is actually ante-partum milk fever in the ewe. 
Nothing in our experience negatives thiB suggestion, and there is a good deal of evidence 
to indicate that they are closely allied. 

However this may be, a similarity between “twin pregnancy disease” and milk 
fever emerges when the conditions leading up to these diseases are considered. Milk 
fever is discussed above. “T.P.D. ” often occurs when the ewe is carrying only one 
lamb, but it is more frequent, as the name implies, when two are carried. In this case 
the drain on the blood calcium is much, greater for two foetuses than for one, and ewes 
with two lambs are most likely to succumb. 

Oxalic Acid Reduces Blood Calcium. 

If, after an animal has been poisoned with oxalic acid from soursobs, the organs are 
examined for oxalic acid, it will be found — 

(1) That in the stomach free oxalic acid occurs; 

(2) in all other organs — liver, kidneys, bladder, &c. — the oxalic acid occurs in com- 
bination with calcium as crystals of insoluble calcMm oxalate. 

Thus the oxalic acid which passes through the stomach walls and enters the blood 
combines with the ca&cvum of the blood precipitating it as insoluble calcium oxalate, and 
completely removing it as far as its normal functions are concerned. 

The absorption of oxalic acid, therefore, reduces the amount of calcium in the blood* 
Consequently, if animals predisposed to “twin pregnancy disease,” with a somewhat 
lowered calcium content in the blood, are grazed on soursobs, the oxalic acid contained 
in them further lowers the calcium content— probably below the critical point when the 
animal goes down. In many cases the animal would escape a critical sickness if the 
oxalic acid were avoided. • 

C 
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Illustrations. 

1. In one instance a flock of sheep, due to lamb in a few days, were changed from 
sown green feed to a pasture of barley -grass and soursob. Next morning eight ewes 
were dead and about 20 more were showing symptoms of poisoning. Post-mortems on 
some of the sheep showed twin lambs in two and fatty degeneration and the charac- 
teristic T.P.D. smell in all. Drenching the remainder with calcium cleared up the 
trouble, including a ewe that had been unconscious for 24 hours, without further loss. 

2. In another case eight deaths were reported and treatment asked for. This farm 
was visited. Borne sheep showed unmistakable T.P.I). symptoms; others were apparently 
typical soursob cases. All cases were ewes close to lambing; dry ewes, wethers, and 
ewes with lamb at foot were unaffected. One ewe, very low and showing typical T.P.D. 
symptoms, was treated subcutaneously and later drenched. She was walking within 24 
hours, but died the following night. Post-mortem showed peeling of the stomach lining 
(oxalic acid). Another showing typical acid poisoning symptoms and paralysis of the 
front legs recovered within two hours of drenching. 

These two instances, selected from several similar cases, illustrate that soursob accen- 
tuates T.P.D. 

3. Some 15 ewes due to lamb at different times within a month, and fivd wethers, 
were placed in a yard and fed heavily on chaff with the object of causing T.P.D. if 
possible, without any soursob complication. This treatment produced cases within one 
week, while all the wethers remained healthy. About half the cases showed typical 
T.P.D. symptoms, but the rest were not typical, and the material was therefore not 
very satisfactory to work on. 

In all, seven cases occurred; four wore typical and were treated with calcium as a 
drench or subcutaneously. Of these, one was lost, two recovered, and the other, after 
improving considerably; died after two days; post-mortem showed that the foetus had 
been dead for at least a day. Both dead ewes showed typical T.P.D. anatomical changes. 
All of the others were lost, and post-mortems disclosed causes of death other than T.P.D., 
though fatty degeneration had commenced. 

These eases show the calcium treatment effective (in part at least) in T.P.D. cases not 
complicated by oxalic acid poisoning. Probably results would have been # better under 
more natural conditions. 

4. In several case's dry ewes and wethers have been placed on soursobs with the object 
of producing poisoning. About, 10 cases occurred and all recovered on drenching. 

It might be added that soursob poisoning occurs about 10 times in ewes for every 
once in wethers — this is a common observation. The ewes, because they are breeding, 
tend to have a low calcium tension of the blood and are, therefore, more susceptible. 

Treatment. 

Soursob Poisoning . — The drench that has given good results consisted of — 

Calcium chloride — 5 grams=levcl teaspoon. 

Ammonium chloride — 3 grams —level teaspoon. 

Water — *-l pint. 

The calcium chloride renders any oxalic acid in the stomach insoluble so that it can 
do no further harm, and the remainder passes easily through the stomach wall and 
corrects the calcium content of the blodd. The ammonium chloride is used to reduce 
bloating and for its tonic effects. 

Twin Pregnancy Disease . — If taken sufficiently early the same drench has proved 
successful. (In bad cases hypodermic injection made subcutaneously has given a rapid 
response, the animal being considerably brighter in 10-15 minutes, but the animals 
developed serious sores where the injections were made. It is intended to try future 
cases intiavenously, as in the milk fever treatment*) 
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Control. 

Precautionary measures against sour sob poisoning (this applies to all sheep, but par* 
ticularly to ewes in lamb). 

1. Lime in drinking water (if taken) will prove of benefit. 

2. On the first sign of trouble drenching the dock will save losses. This treatment 
cannot be regarded as at all permanent, as all the calcium will be eliminated in probably 
two days. 

3. Hungry sheep must not be placed on soursobs. Feeding with oats damped with 
calcium chloride (about loz. to six sheep) and molasses before placing on soursob has 
been effective. 

4. A change to grazing on lucerne or clovers (which are rich in lime). 

5. Sheep from areas where soursobs do not occur should be got used to them gradually. 

6. If possible sheep should be removed to other pasture than soursobs at least once 
every two weeks. 

Regarding point I, the addition of lime to drinking troughs has, in a local herd, 
greatly reduced the incidence of milk fever. This apparently has supplied sufficient 
calcium, and will lessen liability to the trouble, especially where the cows graze on 
soursobs. 

Regarding points *5 and 4, fifty sheep were taken for experiment with these treatments, 
and divided as follows: — 

A. 20 were fed on oats damped with calcium chloride solution. 

B. 20 were grazed till satisfied on lucerne. 

C. 10 were fed on chaff. 

Within 24 hours of placing the flock on soursobs one case of poisoning occurred, and 
24 hours later another case developed — both were sheep from group C. No sheep of A 
or B showed any symptoms within 10 days. 

Control of T.P.D.- It is now well known that exercise and Bparsc rations up to the 
time of lambing greatly reduces losses from this cause. Our work on this point is not 
sufficiently advanced to state definite conclusions (and further material is not avail- 
able this year), but it appears that the addition of a calcium complex to the ration will 
at least reduce the possibility of trouble. If such cases as occur are treated by 
drenching as above when symptoms first appear, it is considered that a proportion 
of cures will result. Past experience has been that only about 2 per cent, of T.P.D. 
eases recovered, but this year two out of four similar cases recovered when treated. 


Immunol Sheep Dip 

This Fluid Arsenical Dip has proved itself the most 
efficient and easily handled Sheep Dip for the Farmer 
and Grazier. 

SA. AGENTS- 

CHARLES WHITING & CHAMBERS LTD. 

18, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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IRRIGATION INVESTIGATIONS IN THE MILDURA 
AND RENMARK DISTRICTS. 

[A Paper read by Mr. A. V. Lyon, M.Agr. Sc. (Commonwealth Research Station, 
Herbem), at the Conference of River Murmy Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, 
Renmarl', June 18 th, 1931.] 


General. 

The general method of control of the distribution of irrigation water in a Murray 
River settlement provides that an Advisory Board, on which the settlers have the rtiajor 
representations, decides the periods of the year at which irrigation water is made avail- 
able to the settler, and that the method by which the water is to be applied, and the 
durations of the irrigations, is essentially in the hands of the settler. 

The Present Position. 

The results of the irrigation practices in many of our irrigation settlements are by 
no means satisfactory. Associated with the periodicity or frequency of watering, we 
hhve had errors arising from a protracted period between irrigations; and, 
on the other hand, the methods of irrigation have been such, that salt and seepage 
problems have become acute, and are still increasing, in lands liable to these troubles. 

Temporary water shortages, unless extreme, fortunately leave no permanent effects on 
the health of the vine, which usually recovers in one or two seasons, during which 
decreased yields and low-quality products are in evidence. With citrus trees, temporary 
shortages of water have more prolonged effect, and may entail reconditioning of the 
trees by cutting out dead wood. 

Balt and seepage problems are much more serious, and have permanently decreased 
productivity, and in extreme cases, rendered the land wholly unproductive. In less 
acute cases, crop losses may be periodic, vines and trees temporarily going out of 
condition when spells of very hot weather are experienced or irrigation has been unduly 
delayed. r 

It will thus be seen that the problem is twofold, having to do with both the method 
and the frequency of irrigation. 

.'The investigations in progress have been designed to secure information on each ot 
these two problems. 

Data is being secured in the Renmark, Curlwaa, and Mildura districts, on a number of 
selected sites, representing the major soil types. The investigation has taken the form 
of measurements of soil moisture, in the periods between irrigations; and of the 
immediate changes in soil moisture, as a result of irrigations. The latter includes the 
location of the spread of water from an irrigation furrow, represented by a soil moisture 
profile in a vertical section of the soil across the furrow. 

Results show that the soil moisture changes over September, October, and November 
period (12 weeks) are comparable to the changes occurring in each of the two subse- 
quent five-week periods between irrigations. This is particularly interesting, in that 
present practice includes, on the major portion of our horticultural lands, irrigation 
within this 12- week period. A relatively low moisture content at harvest is also dis- ( 
closed. 

The total changes In soil moisture from August 3th to December 2nd, 1029, on a 
deep loam soil were a^lso measured. On this occasion the growth curve of the vine, 
shoots was recorded. The results observed on the vine and the soil-moisture measure- 
ments indicate that suitable soil-moisture conditions were maintained throughout the 
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period, without the application of irrigation water, and confirms the results obtained the 
previous year. It is of interest to note, also, that the major soil-moisture changes occur 
within 18in. of the surface. 

Soil moisture changes at two Renmark sites were taken during the 1930,-31 season. 
Again we hare indications of limitation of the depth of soil-moisture changes. A high 
moisture content throughout the season, during which the usual irrigations were supple- 
mented by regular rainfall, is a feature of the irrigation practice during this season. 

Irrigation on Benmark soils has a marked influence on the water table. In the case 
of type 3 soil, the rise of the free water levels closely follows the irrigation. In the 
type 6 soil there is considerable delay, probably due to the heavy clay subsoil above the 
free water surface. 

Soil-moisture profiles, resulting from furrow irrigation in different soil types, vary 
with the soil type. These' show that the soil profile, particularly increases in the day 
content with depth, profoundly affect the results from irrigation, tending to increase 
lateral and decrease the natural vertical penetrations. 

r Soil Moisture Profiles. 

The study of soil moisture profiles from one furrow discloses that the shape of the 
profile changes as irrigation is prolonged, the lateral distribution showing a relative 
increase. An outstanding result on the data secured is the advisability of three or more 
furrows for irrigating, to secure adequate and economical wetting of the soil. In the 
common case of one-furrow irrigation per vine row of 10ft. spacing, the surface soil is 
wetted only when irrigation is prolonged until the downward penetration is retarded or 
stopped by a layer of clay, and the lateral penetration has proceeded until it meets the 
profile of the adjoining furrow. Thia necessitates accumulation of free water. A similar 
result, of lesser extent, prevails with two-furrow irrigation, as the natural turnip-shaped 
profile is not sufficient in lateral measurement to meet the requirements until penetration 
is hastened by retardation or stoppage of the downward flow. With three-furrow irri- 
gations, for vines spaced at approximately 10ft., the top-shaped profile, resulting from 
an increased clay content with depth, is sufficiently wide to wet the top soil without 
accumulations of free water. 

The measurements of lateral penetration suggest the suitability, for many of our soils, 
of furrows spaced at approximately 3ft. 

This spacing is now being applied to horticultural lands with plants of wide row 
spacing, such as citrus and stone fruits. Tn the Mildura district, the term “multiple 
furrow system” is arising, and is displacing the former practice of irrigating in 
furrows widely spaced. 

Soak age Rate. 

The time necessary for complete wetting of the top soil, from irrigation furrows at 
3ft. spacing8, may be stated at 12 hours or less for the majority of soil types, the 
heavy clays being possible exceptions. A reduction to half this time is possible on 
some soils. On small sections of the furrow, into which the introduction of the water 
may be almost simultaneous and the soakage rate measured, the initial absorption of 
water is fairly rapid, with a very decided decrease in the soakage rate as irrigation pro- 
ceeds. 

Measurements have been taken in reference to the clay loam (blue bush) soils in the 
Mildura district, on which it had previously been ascertained that the soakage rate was 
reduced to approximately one-third of the initial amount after an interval of three 
hours. Irrigation water was delivered into the furrow at the rate of lgall. in 13 secs, 
and at this rate the water reached the end of a 6-chain run in 6 hours. The deliver} 
was then reduced to one-third (lgall. in 40 sees.), with the result that the water at the 
and of the furrow receded slightly (lyd. in «one hour), and within the next three hours 
receded 21yds. and recovered to the full length of the furrow. In the succeeding 12 
hours, the water, without alteration of the delivery rate, remained in the ftiJJ furrow 
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length wihout overflowing. The behavior of the water in two adjoining furrows, at Sft. 
gpeeings, showed no marked difference. In ithis instance, the measured rate of mppUea- 
tion is 4J ac. in., a very considerable reduction on general practice. 

Examination showed complete wetting of the whole of the upper 3ft, of soil, excepting 
in places at the surface at the midline between the furrows. On this line, dry soil up 
to lOin. wide and a few inches deep was in evidence intermittently. This result, and 
its subsequent application to a larger field, illustrates quite clearly the practicability of 
marked reductions in the duration of irrigation, and consequently in the amount of water 
used. 

An additional advantage is a reduction of over-soakage, manifest under present prac- 
tice on the higher portions of the irrigated tract. In this connection, it is essential to 
have suitable devices for control of the water flowing out of the irrigation ditch, and 
also to determine by trial the necessary alteration of the Boakage rate, as irrigation 
proceeds, for the principal soil types. 

Free Water. 

It may be generally stated that present practices, considered in relation to the sub- 
soils of the irrigated land, result in water logging of portions of each irrigation settle- 
ment. In certain soils, such as the Type 3 of the Renmark area, excessive watering 
appears to have no harmful effect, apart from unnecessary expense in pumping and the 
probable wastage of portion of the plant foods. 

* In the case of other heavy soils, such as Type 6, Renmark, excessive waterings result 
in the formation of surface pools, in the removal of which evaporation probably con* 
tributes. As shallow rooting of horticultural plants is a characteristic of such soite, 
there appears no necessity for deep penetration of irrigation water. In soil moisture 
determinations on an extreme Type 6 soil at Renmark, three-furrow irrigation for 24 
hours wetted the soil to its full field capacity, and no decided increase in soil moisture 
resulted from 48 hours flooding. The reservation must be made \)mt these results may 
not hold in a dry, hot season, in which loss of water to greater depths in the subsoil 
is possible. So the problem again resolves itself into one of unnecessary expense, with 
the added probability of interference with the plant By the total submergence of roots, 
which, in the Renmark district, has been observed to prevail for periods up to seven 
days after irrigation. 

On lands which are potentially salty, exemplified in portions of the Mildura, Berri, 
and Barmera districts, it is certain that excessive waterings are making the main con- 
tributions to the salt devastation, which is increasing each year. The present practice, 
by which free water surface is raised at each irrigation and amelioration sought by 
agricultural drains, is not always satisfactory. 

The following conditions of agricultural drainage in the Mildura district have come 
under notice: — 

(i.) Drains laid in a permeable subsoil layer at depths of approximately 4ft. with 
free water held by an impermeable or semi -impermeable layer at a greater 
depth. Such drains function only when the water level is raised to the level 
of the drains. 

(ii.) Drains laid in a soil layer sufficiently impermeable to form a temporary or 
perched water table, which is usually accompanied by a more impermeable 
layer, and a more permanent watertable at a greater depth. Drains under 
these conditions function for a limited time following irrigation, removing 
only the upper surface of free water. 

(iii.) Drains laid on the impermeable layer in soils which are limited to one such 
layer. The effective removal of free water is possible under these circum- 
stances. t 

In the absence of a complete survey, no attempt is made to define the relative occur- 
rence of these three common cases. The examples are cited to illustrate the importance 
of a study «of the soil profile and of the occurrence of free water in relation to irrigation 
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Scientific 

Farming! 

THAT is the only proper response to 
present troubles —THAT is the road to 
solvency and restored prosperity. 

Economies are necessary, but to cut the 
application of super in this years farm- 
ing effort would be a fatal mistake. . 

Science and Economy dictate the liberal 
use of 

W.M.L. EXTRA HIGH-GRADE SUPER 

for it lowers costs by increasing yields. 
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in all a^icnUoral drainage consideratiooie. Of the eases cited, only ,op« r , Case 
effectively provides against salting. 

For removal by downward leaching of salt, provision .must be made for removal of 
excess free water; or, alternatively, limitation of the irrigation supplies to the extent that 
free water occurs for brief periods, if at all. It is in these directions that relief from 
the menacing salt troubles might be found, as limitation of the duration of irrigation 
tends to limit free water movement to a downward direction. 

Community Irrigation Practice. 

The results of irrigation investigations and observations are being utilised in com- 
munity irrigation practice. 

The general practice, illustrated by the record of irrigation at Merbein over a period 
of years provides for water service at the following periods: — 

1. A winter irrigation, completed before the end of August. 

2. An early spring irrigation, completed before the end of October. 

3. A late spring irrigation, completed on approximately December 20th. 

4. A mid-summer irrigation, commencing in late December and continuing until early 
irrigators have received an additional (pre-harvest) irrigation. 

5. An autumn special (late February or March) for citrus and late grapes. 

# 6. A late autumn (usually in April, on completion of harvest) for growth of cover 
crops. 

Occurrence of rain necessitates slight alterations, and heavy rains may warrant 
omittance of an irrigation. A common example is the omittance of the winter irri- 
gation in seasons of heavy winter rainfall. 

It has been shown that the soil moisture changes during spring are insufficient to 
warrant an early spring irrigation. Persistence in this irrigation most be attributed 
to a fundamental fault of community irrigation, in that up to four weeks is necessary 
for the service of the whole settlement. As a result, late irrigators take water in 
October, not because it is needed at the time, but to enable their plants to carry over 
until they are again served near the termination of the irrigation commencing in late 
November. On the other hand, early irrigators can and do forego the October watering, 
,^ae they are first served at the succeeding period. The utilization of this fact by 
growers in increasing numbers is a recent change in irrigation practice* in the Mildura 
district, and has resulted in a marked decrease in the total water used at the early 
spring irrigation. 

In reference to the requirements in the Autumn period, the present arrangements are 
entirely unsatisfactory, as a special charge at the Mid-harvest irrigation contributes to 
faulty practice. Growers frequently withhold irrigation on land that is in need of it, 
until the Late Autumn irrigation, when water is again available under the annual charge. 
Excepting for revenue purposes, there are no advantages in this, as in the majority of 
eases, the Mid- Autumn irrigation would suffice for the season in lieu of the present late 
autumn service, which is usually not received until wilting of leaves has occurred. 

Conclusion. 

It is appropriate to point out, in conclusion, that any steps which tend to shorten the 
individual period for irrigation tend also to shorten the community period. Under 
present conditions, in many of the settlements, the decision to irrigate must be made 
five weeks in advance of the anticipated service to the final irrigators. With a shorter 
community period, a delay in the decision is practicable, useful rains in the intervening 
period frequently resulting in decided savings in both settlers ’ labor and irrigation service. 
As the efficient minimum service is thus accompanied also by preservation of capital value 
of the irrigated lands, decreased distribution costs, and the possibility of utilising natural 
rainfall to> greater extents decreased application of irrigation watermay be stated ar e 
first essential in overcoming existing soil difficulties and in reducing costs. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

CONFERENCE OF RIVER MURRAY BRANCHES. 


Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the irrigated districts of the Biver 
Murray met in Conference at Renmark on June 18th. There were present Professor 
A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Messrs. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural In- 
structor), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), 
N. S. Fotheringham (Manager Bern Orchard), B. L. Griffiths, E. Leishman, J. B. 
Harris, F. R. Arndt, H. Beriman (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General 
Secretary), F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau), Professor J. A. 
Prescott (Waite Agricultural Research Institute), and A. V. Lyon (Merbein Research 
Station), and delegates from the Berri, Renmark, Waikerie, Block E, Ramco, and Light ’b 
P ass Branches. 


OPENING CEREMONY. 

. In welcoming Departmental officers and delegates from visiting Branches, Mr. O. 
Weste (Chairman) said: — We as primary producers fulfil a very important part in the 
rehabilitation of our country’s financial stability in so far as the goods we pjroduee for 
export comprise about 80 per cent, of our production, and in this way create new 
wealth to the country's coffers. We gather together once a year in conference to listen 
to the deliberations of those who have made a deep study of their subjects, and it 
would be hard to get a better combination of interesting subject matter than we have 
with us to-day on the agenda, nor can we have better men to deal with their subjects. 
The Agricultural Bureau system is of vital importance to the growers all over the 
State, whether it is wheat, wool, dried fruits, and some of the most far-reaching and 
important matters dealing with the agricultural and horticultural industries have been 
brought about by the influence of this institution. There is no reason why membership 
should not be 100 per cent, of primary producers, instead of which we have a compara- 
tively small band of willing workers, who feel it a deep duty not only to keep in touch 
with all matters of interest, both practical and scientific, but who willingly distribute 
this information throughout the land. I would specially like to welcome the Director 
of Agriculture, who so kindly consented to open this Conference, and those who have 
so willingly prepared papers, and hope their efforts will be appreciated by those present. 
1 would also like to say a word of deep regret for the illness of our very dear friend, 
Mr. H. S. Taylor, and I am sure we all wish him a speedy recovery. 

THE DIRECTOR'S OPENING ADDRESS. 

In his opening address, Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture) said: — In the 
first place I must express regret at the circumstances that have thrown upon me the 
responsibility of delivering the Opening Address at this Conference. The original 
intention was, as your agenda shows, that it would be delivered by your local repre- 
sentative on the Advisory Board of Agriculture, Mr. H. S. Taylor. We all regret his 
unfortunate absence to-day, and I know that I shall be rightly interpreting your 
feelings in expressing our deep sympathy with him in his illness, and our hope that he 
may soon be on the way to recovery. 

Tribute to Mr. H. S. Taylor. 

I think I can say without any exaggeration that ip. the length and breadth of the 
Muxray Valley there is no man who has labored more unselfishly and more successfully 
for the progress and development of the River settlements than Harry Taylor. I have 
hkd the privilege of his acquaintance for a number of years, and I do not hqpitate to 
state that in the course of a tolerably long life I have not met a whiter man; n6r do I 
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think that I shall do so in the few years that remain to me. His instinctive reaction 
has always been towards the weaker side; he has shown himself the sworn ehampioh of 
those least able to defend themselves, and the last defender of many a lost cause. 
If 1 had to describe him as briefly as possible I should say that essentially he was an 
idealist, whose idealism was tempered by a considerable fund of shrewd common sense; 
and it is this happy combination that has made of him so valuable a public man to 
the district which he has elected to serve. It might be added, too, that although 
without guile, he combines the innocence of the dove and the wisdom of the serpent. And 
during the course of this Conference we shall miss not only the pithiness of his 
Opening Address, but in addition the illuminating comments which he has usually con* 
tributed to our debates. That he should be able to resume his normal activities at the 
earliest possible moment is the heartfelt wish of us all. Let me, too, apologise for the 
absence of the Minister, whose official duties unavoidably detain him elsewhere. 

A OOMPUBHENSIVB AGENDA. 

Mv experience of these Conferences extends back to a number of years; indeed, 
back to the earliest days of the Agricultural Bureau system, and I have observed 
that the most successful Conferences are usually held when times are hard in the 
country. In spite of recent improvements, they are none too bright at* the present 
time, and logically we should anticipate a most successful Conference to-day. In this 
* connection, I feel that I can congratulate you on the comprehensiveness of your 
agenda. In addition to the normal items, I notice that you are to have an address on 
li Water Penetration 1 1 by Mr. A. V. Lyon, who has, T understand, conducted research 
work on the subject at Merbein; and another address on ‘ ‘ Soil Problems 1 9 by Professor 
Prescott, who is a world authority on the subject. I take it that both addresses will 
deal with matters of immediate importance to all of you. 

The Pried and Citrus Fruits Position. 

Your main interests lie so much in the direction of dried fruit, that after a succes- 
sion of depressing seasons, it must be highly gratifying to you all to find that your 
leaders and those best able to form an opinion on the matter are beginning to take mi 
optimistic view of the dried fruit position. This means, of course, that overseas market 
prices are likely to be more favorable than those of recent years. It would seem that 
you owe this partly to the misfortunes of others in the shape of untimely frosts and 
generally unfavorable seasons; but partly, too, to improvement in quality and uniformity 
of your marketable produce. On the latter count you are to be congratulated on the 
local organization and cc-operative spirit that have led to these results. Nor in this 
connection should the values of judicious propaganda and the search for new markets 
be overlooked. Under the (influence of the new trade treaty our prospects on the 
Canadian market would appear to be very bright. I understand that the Export Control 
Board estimates that the 1931 exportable surplus of Australian dried fruits is not likolv 
to exceed 30,000 tons, of which 10,000 tons will probably be absorbed by Canada and 
New Zealand. The latter should relieve the pressure on the London market and lead 
to a general improvement in mean prices. 

Many of you, too, are interested in citrus fruit; and it must be highly gratifying 
to yon to realise the dominating position which Biver fruit, and particularly South 
Australian Biver fruit, occupies on the markets of the Commonwealth. It is true that 
we are rapidly approaching a large Commonwealth surplus in citrus fruit, and that 
our overseas marketing problems in this direction have not yet been completely solved. 
The study of them, however, is in competent hands, and in the course of time we are 
entitled to anticipate the development of a successful export trade which will contribute 
materially to the wealth of the State. 

I need not dwell upon the importance of high quality and uniformity of sample in 
produce intended for the markets of the world ; a policy of slackness in this .direction 
via lUtefy toundermine the best efforts of those who are endeavoring to build up a 
successful export trade. ' 
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Side Likes. 

There is one other point on whigh I should like to say a few words. Except for 
the fact that in days of general unemployment they find themselves in continuous employ* 
ment, there are very few primary producers to-day whose financial position is altogether 
comfortable, and in consequence there has been a more or lees general tendency to look 
around and see whether sidelines might not help, when main lines are precariously 
situated. This is certainly the case of wheat farmers, who in increasing numbers are 
turning their attention to cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry, without, however, relaxing their 
efforts to grow wheat; and it is not only legitimate, but essential, that they should do so. 
But you, no doubt, consider yourselves specialists to an even greater extent than the 
average wheat-grower, and imagine that sidelines can help you but little. Personally, 
however, I cannot imagine that your orchards and vineyards should be entirely self- 
sufficing — there must be material, by-products that usually go to waste; there must be 
odd corners that could be exploited to some advanage. What these sidelines should be 
I am not prepared to discuss in detail, beyond stating that the association of live 
stock of any kind with crop growing has numerous indirect advantages apart from any 
profits it may bring. I notice that Mr. Anderson is to address you on poultry, and I 
hope he wall convince you that poultry can do more than supply your breakfast require- 
ments, although in these times the latter are not to be despised. Mr. Barlow, too, will 
be in attendance to give full information on the advantages of cows and pigs. 

I have very much pleasure in declaring the Conference open, and I trust that your 
deliberations will be of advantage both to yourselves and the River districts as a whole. 

Presentation to Mr. H. S. Taylor. 

The high esteem in which Mr. H. S. Taylor is held by the Bureau was exemplified 
by a presentation of a fine clock and fountain pen, in the making of which the 
Chairman spoke as follows:— 

In making this presentation on behalf of the River Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, I would like to say that no man on the River is held in higher esteem than is 
Mr. Taylor. We hold him in esteem not only as an authority on matters of horti- 
culture and on matters of the history of organised marketing, but whatever matters he 
has taken into his heart he has delved right to the core of the matter and given us 
the deliberations of that vast brain of his. We hold him in very deep affecion as a 
staunch friend — a friend who can be relied upon in any emergency, and as a journalist 
he is at his best when fighting for a just cause with his back to the wall. 

We have seen him fighting for our industry, the very existence of which depended upon 
legislation being passed that did not find approval with one of our strong daily papers. 


WE ABE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL CRAPES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, to. 

Send Samples to — 

F. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS. 

ORAHBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE 0. 4S65-48W. 
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He has crossed swords with many who have regretted it. But best of all, we like out ' 
peaceful idealist who has made his home a reflection of himself— -in his garden to 
wander amid fruits and flowers, to retire to his library and listen for a wMlo to that 
fund of literary wealth stored from the world ’s best works and retained by a master 
mind. 

We wish Mr. Taylor to accept these gifts not because of their value, but because we 
feel a very deep gratitude to him, and we wish him to accept our appreciation in some 
small way of the work he has done for out Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Taylor has 
always been more than indulgent to his critics, and allowed them a degree of latitude 
not tolerated by any other paper, showing as it does the magnanimity of his nature. 
As a friend and councillor his long association with the Advisory Board stands to his 
everlasting credit, and we hope he will long continue to carry on the good work. The 
clock will remind him that time exists for rest as well as work; and the longer he 
rests, the longer will he enjoy the use of his fountain pen. 


REPORT ON SULTANA PRUNING TRIALS, JUDGED ON. CROP 

RETURNS. 


[Held under the auspices of the Berri Branch of the Agricultural Bureau at the vine- 
yard of Mr, P , M. Wilksch, of Berri , during the seasons 1928-1929, 1929-1980, and 
1930-1981.] 

[By N. 8. Fotheringham, W. R. Lewis, and F. R. Arndt.] 

The idea that in Pruning Competitions the crop produced, as well as thu actual 
pruning of the Vines, should be taken into consideration, has for some time been the 
opinion of a number of Sultana growers, who hold to the belief that the pruning of this 
vine, both in general practice and at Pruning Competitions, lias been based too much on 
theoretical standards, without sufficient regard being paid as to how the methods used 
by primers affect crop returns. 

The statement has also, at times, been made that neatness and symmetry often appear 
to be the chief objective of many pruners at Pruning Competitions, and that the vines 
are not always pruned in a manner to enable them to produce the highest crops in 
accordance with their strength. 

The expression of such views during the past few years has led to some extent to 
greater uncertainty among Sultana growers as to pruning methods, and has made it 
desirable that these ideas should be tested, so that the effect that pruning methods have 
oil crop returns should be more clearly understood. 

The Wilksch Cup. 

The present pruning trials owe their inception to the initiative of 1 Mr. P. M. Wilksch, 
of Berri, who offered portion of his vineyard for the purpose of holding a Pruning 
Competition under the auspices of fhe Berri Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, in 
which the pruners would be judged according to the total weight of fresh fruit pro- 
duced during the three consecutive seasons of 1928-1929, 1929-1930, and 1930-19.31, but 
that the shape and general wellbeing of the vines at the end of that period should also 
be taken into consideration by the judges in giving their award. 

As an incentive for growers to enter these pruning trials, Mr. Wilksch presented a 
silver cup for the winner of the Competition. The Berri Branch agreed to take charge 
of the Competition, and appointed Messrs. *N. S. Fotheringham, W. R, Lewis, and F. R. 
Arndt to pet as judges. To further encourage pruners to enter as competitors, the Beini 
Branch (offered to give the sum of £2 2s. as a second prize. I'', 
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The Site of the Experiment* 

The land chosen for the site of the experiment consisted of good, fertile, deep, sandy 
red loam. The vines were in good heart — strong and vigorous — and had been well pruned 
and cared for. During the first year that the experiment was in progress the vines were 
manured with 3cwts. of blood and bone manure per acre, but during the two following 
years the only fertilisation that the land received was that given by the ploughing in 
of cover crops of peas and beans ; but these, on account of the dry weather conditions, 
produced only a moderate amount of growth. Each competitor was given a row of 46 
vines to prune, and he pruned the same row every year. 

The nature of the soil and the general condition of the vines was practically the 
same for. each row. The vines all received the same treatment in regard to fertilisation, 
irrigation, and tillage operations, and the shoots were all tipped daring the growing 
period on the ‘ ‘ Vouillaire 1 1 system — all of which work was performed by Mr. Wiikseh. 

The Competitors. 

The competitors who took part in the pruning trials were Messrs. B. H. Jungfer, G. H. 
Bottrill, E. fi. Moss, A. G. Jarvis, J. R. Johnson, W. N. Ellis, A. W. Magarey, and 
L. A. Chappie. The vineyard numbers of the rows selected for the pruning trials ranged 
from 11 to 18, and in this report, with one or two exceptions, the competitors are referred 
to by the number of the vine rows they pruned. 

Observations on Pruning Methods. 

The judges attended the pruning trials each year, and observed the methods used by 
the various pruners. The chief points upon which information was obtained include : — 

1. The number of fruiting canes left by each pruner per vine per year. 

2. The number of spurs left by each pruner per vine per year. 

3. The system of pruning adopted by the various competitors. 

4. The approximate average number of fruiting buds left by each competitor per 

vine at the 1930 pruning trial. 

In regard to the pruning methods used by the competitors, these resolved themselves 
into two main systems. Of these, the method of depressing the fruiting canes on to 
wires lower than the crown of the vine was adopted by Competitor No. 14, but the pre- 
vious training of the vines did not make them suitable for this kind of pruning. The 
system adopted by the remainder of the competitors was that of choosing suitable 
fruiting canes and of twisting them on to the trellis wires, the chief difference between 
the competitors being in the number and length of the canes selected. 

Methods Used by Pruners. 

Briefly stated, the main features of the pruning methods adopted by the various 
competitors were as follows: — 

Competitor No. 11. — This pruner relied on numerous strong fruiting canes, averaging 
7.3 canes per vine, and left more fruiting rods on the vines than any other competitor. 

Competitor No. 12. — Made use of numerous fruiting canes of moderate length, which 
were on an average, shorter than those left by any of the other competitors, and averaged 
six canes per vine. 

Competitor No. 13.— The fruiting canes selected by this competitor were long and 
strong ami were tightly wound around the trellis wires after pruning. The number of 
fruiting canes used by this pruner was less than those of any other competitor, and 
averaged five per vine. 

Competitor No. 14. — As previously stated, this competitor worked on the systehf of 
depressing tlie fruiting canes of the vines. As, however, the vines had previously been 
trained with crowns close to the bottom wire of the trellis, they did not lend themselves 
well to this class of pruning. The fruiting canes selected averaged 7.2 per vine. 

, Competitor No. 15. — Made use of a moderate number of well selected fruiting canes, 
ranging from three to seven per vine, and averaging 5.6 per vine. • 
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Competitor No . 16. — This competitor chose numerous strong and fairly long fruiting 
canes, and averaged 6.1 canes per vine for his fruiting wood. 

Competitor No. 17. — Selected a moderate number of fruiting canes, and averaged about 
5.6 canes per vine. 

Competitor No. 18. — This competitor relied on a fairly large number of well-selected 
.rods for his fruiting wood. The number of canes left varied from about four to eight, 
according to the strength of the vines, and averaged 6.1 per vine. 

Weighing the Fruit. 

The fruit was weighed by Mr. Wilksch, who took every precaution to ensure that the 
weights ‘were correctly taken. 

The following is the record of the weight of fresh fruit produced during the course of 
the experiments: — 

Jf 'eight of Fresh Fruit in Lbs . 


No. of Competitor. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Total. 

11 

2,178 

1,957 

803 

4,938 

14 

2,133 

1,949 

856 

4,938 

16 

2,215 

1,804 

782 

4,801 

18 

2,083 

1,799 

723 

4,605* 

15 

1,995 

1,756 

685 

4,436 

13 

1,839 

1,773 

772 

4,384 

12 

1,683 

1,823 

1,532 

643 

4,149 

3,903 

17 

1,703 

668 


From the above figures it will be observed that the Competition resulted iu a tie, as 
the two leading eonvpetitorB — No. 11 (Mr. B. H. .Jungfer) and No. 14 (Mr. A. G. 
Jarvis) — ‘both secured the same weight of fresh fruit. The weight of fruit obtained by 
the majority of the competitors was high for the first two years, but fell off con- 
siderably during the 1931 season, which was a year of general low sultana yield through- 
out the Murray Valley. The aggregate weight of fresh fruit secured during the three 
years by the lowest competitor was 21 per cent, below that obtained by the highest. 

Equivalent Annum, Average Weight of Dried Fruit per Acre. 

Worked out on an acreage basis from the foregoing figures, the average annual crop 
of dried fruit for each competitor for the three years, if calculated* at the ratio of 
3fjlbs. of fresh fruit to lib. of dried, would represent the following weight in pounds: — 

No. 11. No. 14. No. 16. No. 18. No. 15. No. 13. No. 12. No. 17. 


4,831 4,831 4,697 4,505 4,339 4,280 4,059 3,868 

The relation of the number of fruiting canes left on the vines to the total weight of 
fresh fruit obtained by each competitor gives the following results. The number of spurs 
is also given, but no conclusions have been drawn therefrom: — 

Relation of Number of Fruiting Canes to Crop Returns. 


No. of 
Competitor. 

Total Number 
of Fruiting 
Canes for 
Three Years. 

. . - . . i 

! 

Total Number 
of Spurs, 
Three Years. 

1 

Total Weight 
of Fresh Fruit, 
Three Years. 

Order of 
Competitor 
in Relation to 
Crop Return. 

Order of 
Competitor 
in Relation to 
Number of 
Fruiting Canes. 

11 

t 

1,007 
* 991 

496 

Lbs. 

4,938 

1\ & 

1 

14 

455 

4,938 

1/2 

2 

16 

845 

457 * 

4,801 

3 

3 

18 

e 844 

346 * 

4,605 

4 

4 

15 

785 

558 

4,436 

5 

e 

13 * 

695 

262 

4,384 

6 

8 

V2 

830 

492 

4,140 

7 

5 

17 

774 

287 

3,903 

8 

7 
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The proceeding table shows that the first four competitors secured crop returns in the 
same order as the number of fruiting canes left on the vines, but this did not apply to 
the competitors lower down on the list. It must, however, be realised that this method 
of finding the relationship between the number of fruiting canes and vine yields can be 
approximate only, as the fruiting rods, being of various lengths, cannot all be of the 
same value for fruiting purposes. 

Buds per Vine. 

It was, therefore, considered that the number of buds left on the fruiting canes would 
probably give a more accurate ratio to crop returns than that given by the number of 
fruiting rods only. Accordingly, after the pruning operations for the 1930 season had 
been completed, it was decided to count the number of fruiting buds left on the vines 
by the prunens. However, as it was realised that the counting of the buds on all of the 
vines would occupy more time than the judges were able to give to this work, the buds 
on six typically pruned vines only of each competitor were counted and averaged per 
vine, and the number so obtained was in each case used as the average number of buds 
per vine for each competitor. 

The relation of the number of fruiting buds to the weight of fresh fruit is shown in 
the following table: — 


1931 Crop — Relation of Number of Buds to Fruit Yields. 


No. of 
Competitor. 

Appr. Average 
Buds per Vine. 

Total Weight 
of Fresh Fruit, 
per 46 Vines, 
in Lbs. 

Average 
Weight of 
Fresh Fruit 
perBudinLbs.^ 

Order of 
! Competitor 
in Relation to 
Fruit Yields. 

i 

Order of 
Competitor 
in Relation to 
Number of 
Buds. 

14 

90 

856 

•2067 j 

i 

i 

1 | 

1 

ii ; 

81 

803 

•2155 | 

2 

2 

16 ! 

66 

782 

•2576 

8 

3 

13 

64 

772 

•2622 

4 j 

4 

18 

63 

723 

•2494 

5 

5 

15 

58 

685 

•2567 ! 

6 i 

6 

17 

53 

668 

•2739 

7 

8 

12 

54 

643 

•2588 i 

8 ' ! 

7 


The above figures show that in the case of the six highest competitors, these secured 
fruit yields in the same order as the number of fruiting buds left on the vines. How- 
ever, the column relating to the average weight of fresh fruit produced per bud shows 
that the buds were not all of the sam,e value for fruiting purposes, and this will explain 
why the two last competitors do not follow in the same order on the list as the otheis, 
as this is shown to be due to No. 17 selecting fruiting buds of slightly superior quality 
to those of No. 12. It will be observed that Competitor No. 14, who used the largest 
number of fruiting buds per vine, namely, 90, obtained the lowest weight of fresh fruit 
per bud. The results of the experiments for the three years seem to show that, generally 
speaking, the competitors who gave their vines the most to do obtained the best returns, 
which in a great measure is probably due to the nature of the vines, which on account 
of their vigor were able to respond to such treatment, whereas weaker vines may not 
have done so. 

Present Condition of the Vines. 

On present indications the condition of the vines pruned by all of the competitors 
appears to be favorable for the production of a good crop for the coming season. On 
some of the vines pruned by the three leading competitors, however, there has been a 
tendency in some places for the fruiting wood to run rather far away from the crown 
of the vines, making it necessary in such cases for these vines to be shortened back more 
severely in the future. 
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Rkcommenimtions ok Judges. 

As the Competition has resulted in a tie, the judges would recommend, with th< 
consent of Mr. Wilksch, that the pruning trials be extended for another three years, but 
that the prize of £2 2s. offered by the Berri Branch of the Agricultural Bureau should 
be equally divided between the two leading competitors, namely, Messrs. B. H; Jungfei 
and A. G. Jarvis. The judges would also point out as an encouragement to the other 
competitors that their vines, probably owing to having been pruned more severely, are 
at present in a somewhat better condition in regard to the position fit their fruiting 
wood than those of the pruners who so far have obtained the largest crops. This 
should result in their securing good crops in the future, whereas the leading pruners, 
through having more severely taxed the strength of their vines in the past, may find 
it necessary, in trying to stimulate their vines to more vigorous growth, to prune these 
in a more drastic manner during the coming years, which may result for a time in a 
decline in their yield. 


THE MARKETING OF CITRUS FRUITS. 

[By F. H. Mktteus, Waikerie.] 

In a paper submitted to a previous Bureau Conference I dealt with the care neces- 
sary by the producer and packer of citrus fruits to ensure the fruit reaching its destina- 
tion in as near perfect condition as possible, and I now propose to treat with the actual 
disposal of the fruit on the market, and the means adopted by the several State Citrus 
Associations and the Federal Citrus Council of Australia in the regulation of the supply 
of oranges to the market and the stabilisation of prices. 

History records that in the past the marketing of practically all primary products 
has been undertaken in a most haphazard and uncontrolled manner, and this applies to 
most sections of agricultural products at the present time, with the result that there are 
periods of heavy over-supplies on the markets at consequent unprofitable returns to pro- 
ducers. In 1921 citrus growers were faced with many serious problems on the markets 
in Adelaide and Melbourne, which brought into existence the present co-operative 
organisations. 

The two principal factors governing the successful marketing of any product of the 
land are: — 1, the control by the producers of their particular produce; and 2, the regula- 
tion of supplies to the market, concerned. Because of the bearing these twrt features have 
on efficient marketing, I cannot too strongly stress the need for the close and loyal 
co -operation of the grower, failing which only chaos can result. 

In framing the policy of the Citrus Associations, one of the first essentials was to 
ascertain the possible requirements of the market at a selling price profitable to the 
owner of the fruit. As a result, the quota system was introduced, whereby the amount 
of fruit forwarded is adjusted from time to time in accordance with market require- 
ments, great care being taken to neither overload or under-supply a market. 

A team of suitable agents, having a large turnover, and who were prepared to work 
in with our ideas of marketing, was selected, and it has been proved without doubt 
that with a limited number of agents more control could be obtained at the marketing 
end than by giving our business to the whole of the agents operating on the market, 
provided growers confined the selling of their fruit to the selected agents. 

Subsequently the Federal Citrus Council of Australia, which operates for the joint 
State interests, appointed its own market manager in Melbourne, whose duties are to fix 
quotas, stabilise prices, inspect fruit, issue reports, inspect agents' books, authorise 
repacking and cool storage, pass account sales, and watch associated growers’ interests 
generally. These interests are further fully protected in the matter of the rate of 
selling commission, guaranteed payments, and fire insurance, 

The buyer on the market to-day is a very* particular person, and carefully scrutinises 
every pack that comes before his notice, and it is only by close attention to the prepara- 
tion of hfr'pack that a grower can hope to realise top market value and ready sale. 
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Fruit that is not up to fch® biker’s idea of a standard is either passed by or sold at i 
discount. It Should be seen to that all fruit is kept rigidly in its respective classifi- 
cation, Special, Standard, or Plain. For instance) one Plain orange noticed in a ease 
of Standards will probably reduce the value of that case to that of the lower grade. The 
container should be packed sufficiently tight to ensure its arriving full. A partly filled 
ease obviously will not realise full-ease value; but the costs of packing and transport 
are identical. Although South Australian oranges have held pride of position on 
the Melbourne market for many years, other centres are fact overtaking us, and every 
attention should be given to the establishment of a first-class pack. 

It is considered advisable to either print an indelible trade name on the rind of the 
fruit, or use an attractively printed wrapper, confining this to Specials or Standards; 
but this practice Bhould be adopted only on fruit that will induce the consumer to repeat 
his order. 

All fruit should be free of scale or sooty mould, otherwise it is likely to be condemned 
by Departmental inspectors. Dry or frosted fruits should under no circumstances be 
marketed; it is ruinous to the trade generally. An Act of Parliament operates in 
Victoria dealing with the maturity of oranges, and, although the means of testing for 
maturity are by uo means perfect, the Act gives the inspectors power to prohibit the 
offering of fruit for sale that does not comply with the regulations. 

In Victoria and New South Wales oranges must be’ placed into Special, Standard, or 
Plain grade, which are defined in the Act, and the case marked accordingly. This 
regulation is strictly enforced by the departments concerned. 

To summarise, the following are the principal factors governing the buyers 1 
attention: — 

1. Continuity of supply. 

2. Standardisation of grading for color and weight. 

3. Evenness of sizing. 

4. Degree of maturity. 

5. Tightness of pack and a full case. 

6. Elimination of off-type fruit and culls. 

7. Correct classification under the headings, Special, Standard, or Plain. 

8. An attractive ease neatly stencilled or labelled. 

Although in the past Australia has consumed its own production of Citrus Fruits, at 
prices remunerative to the producer, the time has arrived when we are faced with the neces- 
sity for export, and the Federal Citrus Council is inquiring into every possible avenue in 
this direction. The high costs of production in Australia and the depressed economic 
conditions the world over, and consequent low values, are no incentive for growers to send 
oranges overseas; but as the position has to be faced, fruit is this season being dispatched 
to England, Canada, and the East. 

In the years 1921 to 1925 the Murray Citrus Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
Limited, was quite successful in export, and the fruit was stated, by all who handled 
it overseas, to be at least equal to any other, marketed at that time. Since 1925 no 
export has been undertaken by that body, but this season 6,000 export oases of navel 
oranges, each of l£bush., are being shipped to England in July, and, as a decided 
improvement has taken place in both the quality and the packing of the fruit, exporters 
should expect to realise top market value. 

One of the many difficulties encountered in connection with export is the reluctance 
of most shipping companies to accept oranges as freight, when commodities such as tea, 
flour, butter, eggs , &c., are carried, the orange being liable to taint such cargo. Pre- 
cooling of the fruit, however, tends to reduce this risk. 

Valuable assistance is being given to marketing, both local and export, by the several 
Departments of Horticulture and the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Recently the latter body issued recommendations for the harvesting and % packing of 
^oranges for export, being the results of its investigiations. * 

D 
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... In conclusion, J, desire once again to impress upon those interested ineitrus 
ing, either local or export, to associate themselves wholeheartedly with the co-operative 
movement in order that the fruit will sell to the best advantage, and at a mininMim 
marketing cost* Never before has joint effort and control of supplies beenmoa?& 
needed than at present. . The actions of even a small number of growers operating 4 
independently invariably tends to reduce market Values. If all citrus growers were 
confining the sale of their fruit to the accredited agents of the Citrus Associations, prises 
would be several shillings per case higher than those now obtaining. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT ON SULTANA DRYING EXPERIMENTS 
DURING THE 1931 SEASON. 


[ Conducted conjointly by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research with the 
Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture of South Australia on vineyards 
situated at Berri and Denmark.} 


[By F. R. Arndt, Horticultural Instructor.] 

* These experiments in Sultana drying were undertaken with the object of collecting 
data in regard to various systems used in tho drying of Sultana grapes, and to ascertain 
how the quality of the fruit, when dried, was affected by the nature of the soil upon 
which it was grown, and by the climatic conditions operating during the drying period. 
The experiments were conducted at the vineyards of Messrs. Basey and Howie, of Ben* 
mark, and of Mr. J. Partridge, of Berri. 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was represented at the experiments 
by Mr. A. C. Ingerson, of Berri, acting under instructions from Mr. A. V. Lyon, M.Sc., 
of Merbein, who collaborated with myself in carrying out the work. 

The different dipping systems experimented with were as follows: — 

The Cold Carbonate of Potash Dip. 

The Standard Hot Mixed Dip. 

The Ingerson Dip. 

The Modified Hot Caustic Soda Dip. 

Two series of experiments with the above-mentioned dips were conducted at each of 
the vineyards previously referred to. 

First Series of ^Experiments. 

The first series of experiments were conducted at Berri and Renmark between 
February 17th and March 9th, under good weather conditions, the highest maximum 
temperature being 10il.6° Fahr., and the lowest maximum 69° Fahr. No rain fell during 
the drying period. 

Tlie fruit treated was of good quality at both vineyards, the Renmark fruit, which 
registered 12° Baume, being a little sweeter and of a more golden color than the Berri 
fruit, which showed a sugar test of 11J° Baume, and was greener in color. 

The soil upon which the fruit was grown was in both eases a firm clay loam, of which 
the Renmark soil was slightly the firmer of the two. . 

Strength and Temperature of Dipping Solutions. 

The strength and temperatures of the dipping solutions used were as follows: — 

Cold Potash Dip. — Strength, at rate of 251bs. carbonate of potash and 1| pints of 
olive oil to 50galls, of water. This formula was used at both vineyards. 

Standard Mixed Dip . — At Berri — Strength, 241bs. carbonate of potash, 21bs. caustic: 
soda, and 1} pints of olive oil to 50 galls, of water. Temperature, 178* to 181* Fahr. 
At.Renmarl*--- Same temperature and strength as at Berri, with the exception pi a 
reduction of Jib. of eaustic soda. - 
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Ingerson Dip.— At Berri — Strength 2ilbs* carbonate of potash, lflbo. caustic tod% 
and 2o*s. of dive oil to SflgaU*. of water. Temperature, 187° to 190° Fahr. At He*' 
mark — Same temperature and strength as at Berri, with the exception of about $o«i. 
increase in caustic soda content. 

Modified Hot Caustic Soda Dip. — Strength — lglbs. caustic soda to 50galls. of water. 
Temperature, 190° to IPS* Fahr. This formula was used at both places. 

The Time of Drying. 

At Berri. — The time of drying from dipping to the placing of the fruit into sweat- 
boxes was as follows: — Modified Hot, Standard Mixed Dip, and Ingerson Dip— 16 days. 
Cold Potash Dip— 21 daye. 

At Denmark.— Time on rack — Mixed Dip, Ingerson Dip , and Modified Hot Dip— 12 
days. Cold Potash Dip— 16 days. 

Time from spreading on to rack until placing into sweat-boxes — Standard Mixed Dip, 
Ingerson Dip, and Modified Hot Dip— 16 days. Cold Potash Dip=20 days. 

The fruit treated by the Cold Potash Dip was in both instances sprayed with *tho 
Standard Cold Potash Solution three times while on the rack, and was washed after its 
remoral from the rack. 

The fruit treated with the Modified Hot Caustic Soda Solution was sprayed (with the 
exception of that fituated on half of the top tier) with the Standard Cold Potash 
solution within 48 hours aftci spreading on the lack. The effect of such spraying was 
a very siight brightening up o'f the color of the dried fruit, but did not shorten the 
drying period as compared with the fruit that had not been sprayed. 

Quality of Dried Fruit. 

At Berri . — The quality of the dried fruit was excellent, and the color, from light 
golden to more amber shades, occurred in the following order: — 1. Cold Potash Dip. 
2. Standard Mixed Dip. 3. Ingerson Dip. 4. Modified Hot Caustic Dip. 

At Denmark. — The dried fruit was of a darker shade than that obtained at Berri. 
This may be chiefly accounted for by the more amber colored nature of the fresh fruit, 
and by the fruit not being shaded as much as in the Berri experiments. An interesting 
fact to note in this connection is that the fruit treated by the Cold Potash and Standard 
Mixed Dip formulas, which contain the largest amount of olive oil, was not browned as 
much by the direct rays of the sun as that treated by the other solutions containing 
less oil, showing the protection against sunburn accorded to fruit that has been well 
coated with olive oil. 

The shades of color produced in the dried fruit by the different dipping solutions 
was from golden to darker shades in the following order: — 

1. Cold Potash Dip. 2. Standard Mixed Dip. 3. Ingerson I>ip. 4. Modified Hot 
Caustic Dip, thus coinciding in each instance with those of the Berri trials. 

Second Series of Experiments. 

The second series of experiments were conducted under less favorable weather con- 
ditions than those of the first series. The fruit was dipped at Berri on March 4th and 
at Bemnark on March 5th. The highest maximum temperature during the drying 
period was 98* Fahr. and the lowest maximum 62° Fhhr. Bain fell on March 13th, 
52 points; March 19th, 5 points; March 20th, 5 points; March 21st, 7 points; March 
22nd, 5 points; and April 1st, 30 points. 

Quality of Fresh Fruit. 

At Berri. — The fruit was of good quality, being from slightly greenish-yellow to bright 
golden in color. The sugar Content was 13® Baume. At Denmark.— The quality of the 
fresh fruit was only fair, much of it being over-ripe, and there was a large number 
of dark, burnt berries on the bunches. The sugar content of the fruit registered 14* 
Baume. • 
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The nature of the soil upon which the fruit was grown was, at Berri, a firm red 
loam with a moderate amount of sand in its composition, and at Renmark this eon* 
slated of a stiff red loam. 

Strength and Temperature op Dipping Solutions. 

These were in some instances varied from those used at the first series of , trials,' 
owing chiefly to the altered condition of the fruit, and consisted mainly of additions 
of caustic soda, in order to crack the berries sufficiently. 

The Cold Potash Dip . — This was used at the Standard Potash strength of 251bs. to 
SOgalls. of water, but the olive oil content was raised from 1J pints of olive oil to 
21 pints of that used at the first series of trials. 

The Standard Mixed Dip. — Strength — 2ilbs. carbonate of potash, 2|lbs. caustic soda, 
and li pints olive oil to SOgalls. of water. This strength was used at both Berri and 
Renmark, and is an increase in caustic soda of ilb. to 50galls. Temperature — Berri, 
177° to 181® Fahr. Renmark, 178° t«o 181° Fahr. 

Ingerso-n D$p. — Strength, 2£lbs. carbonate of potash, 2ilbs. caustic soda, and 2ozs. 
olive oil to SOgalls. of water was used at both places. Temperature , Berri, 184° to 188° 
Fahr.; Renmark, 183° to 186° Fahr. 

Modified Hot Caustic Soda Dip. — Strength — At Berri, 21bs. caustic soda <o 50galls. 
water. Temperature — 188° to 193° Fahr. At Renmark, 2ilbs, caustic soda to SOgalls. 
Temperature — 188° to 193°. 

Time op Drying. 

At Berri. — Time on rack — Standard Mixed Dip, Ingerson Dip, and Modified Hot Dip 
=17 days. Cold Potash Dip— 20 days. 

Time from spreading on to rack to placing into sweat-boxes. — Standard Mixed Dip, 
Ingerson Dip, and Modified Hot Caustic Dip =20 days. Cold Potash Dip =24 days. 

At Renmark. — Time on rack — Standard Mixed Dip, Ingerson Dip, and Modified Hot 
Dip=21 days. Cold Potash Dip=24 days. 

Time from spreading on to rack until placing into sweat-boxes. — Standard Mixed, 
Ingerson, and Modified Hot Dip =22 days. Cold Potash Dip=29 days. 

Quality op Dried Fruit. 

y At Berri . — The dried fruit was of first class quality for all kinds of dipfi used, and .the 
color, r fr 0 m light golden to slightly darker shades, varied in the following order: — 

1. Cold Potash Dip. 2. Standard Mixed Dip. 3. Ingerson Dip. 4. Modified Hot Dip — 
thus coinciding with the order obtained at the First Berri and First Renmark Scries. 

At Renmark. — The quality of the dried fruit produced was inferior to that produced 
at the other three series of drying trials, the fruit treated by the Cold Potash Dip 
especially darkening in color during damp weather, although it was not wetted by rain 
falling upon it. The fruit treated by the Ingerson Dip appeared to be the least affected 
by the adverse weather conditions. The color of the fruit, from light to dark, according 
to the different dipping processes, varied in the following order: — 1. Ingerson Dip. 

2, Standard Mixed Dip. 3. Modified Hot Dip. 4. Cold Potash Dip— thereby differing 
gfeatly from that obtained- at the previous trials. 

•• .. • Summary or Results. 

The chief results obtained at these experiments in Sultana drying: — as far as ; thb 
conditions operating during the past season seem to indicate — are briefly as follows:— 

1. That the Cold Potash Dip produces the finest colored sample of dried fruit, pror 
vided that the fresh fruit used is of first class quality and that weather conditions are 
hot and dry; However, with inferior fruit and. unfavorable weather conditions the 
results obtained^ from the use pf this, dip, ark disappointing. Also r the drying period 
of fruit processed by this dip is from four to seven days longer than that treated by 
the other dipping systems under similar weather conditions. 
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2. That the Standard Mixed Dip and the Ingerson Dip (also a mixed dip) have con- 

sistently produced a lighter colored sample of dried fruit than that resulting from the 
use of the Modified Hot Caustic Soda Dip, while the drying period of the fruit is t^e 
same in both cases. . . . 

3. That trials with a dipping process between that of the Standard Mixed Dip and 
Ingerson Dip would probably give interesting results, as it is probable that the use 
of 1J pints of olive oil to SOgalls. of solution is excessive in the former dip, while the 
use of 2o?s.jof olive oil in the latter dip is often insufficient to protect the fruit from 
sunburn, unless it is well shaded while on the racks. 

I would therefore suggest that for next season a dipping system be tried, containing 
the following ingredients: — 

2 Jibs. Garbdnate of Potash, 
ljlbs. to 21bs. Caustic Soda. 

J pint of olive oil to 50galls. of water, at a temperature of 180° to 185° Fahr. 

4. Regarding the suitability of the dips used to the fruit produced on different classes 
of soil, no definite conclusion can be drawn from one year *s trials, and further experi- 
ments are necessary to obtain fuller data upon this subject. 

Mr. A. iV. Itfou M.Sc. (Merbein Research Station) read a paper, “Water Pene- 
tration. 9 9 

An address, “Management and Caro, of Poultry 99 was delivered by Mr. C. F. 
Anderson (Poultry Expert). 

Conference decided that the 1932 gathering should be held at Wiaikerie. 

At the evening session, Professor J. A. Prescott (Waite Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute delivered an address, “The Soils and Soil Problems of the River Murray Irrigation 
Areas . 9 9 
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TREATMENT AND CONTROL OF WORM INFESTATION 

OF SHEEP. 

tBxteacts from an article on °The Control of Stomach Worms of Sheep" by P*. 
Quotes Boss, Journal of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, May, 18259* 
with remarks [in brackets] by Officers of the Stock and Brands Department], 

Control of worm infestation may be brought about by i — 

(1) Attacking the worms in the sheep by medicinal treatment* 

(2) Attacking the worms on the pastures by such measures as burning off and the 

systematic use of paddocks in such a way as to reduce the chances of sheep 
obtaining heavy infections. 

MEDioiNAk TRfcAtfMENT. 

In administering medicinal treatment to sheep, the object is not only to cure them of 
worm infestation, but, more important still, the object is to kill all the worms in them, 
so that they can no longer produce eggs to further contaminate the pastures. « 

Rt practice, however, it is hot possible to kill every worm, as there is no medicament 
known which can be guaranteed to do so, and also, in many instances, it is impossible 
to administer the medicament sufficiently often, but it is stiU possible to reduce looses 
from worms to a minimum and to convert what is unsound country into a payable propo- 
sition for sheep. 

There are a number of drugs employed for the treatment of worms in sheep, the best 
of which at the present time is carbon tetrachloride. Less effective is copper sulphate 
(blues tone). 

1. Treatment with Carbon Tetrachloride . 

1 cubic centimetre or 17 drops; adult cheep, g cubic centimetres or 

34 drops. 

Owing to the small site of the dose, it may be conveniently administered either it 
gelatine capsules containing 1 C.C. or 2 C.C.j or mixed with four parts of medicinal 
liquid paraffin, in which case the dose would be 5 OLC. (cubic centimeters) for Iambi 
And 10 CiO. for adult sheep. 

[One gallon of the mixture is sufficient to dose approximately £00 Iambs or 400 adult 
Sheep, and at a tout of 18s. per gallon the cost is approximately id. per lamb and id. per 
adult sheep per dose. 

The advantages of this treatment over copper sulphate are; — 

(1) Smaller dose administered by a syringe. 

(8) Quicker to administer. 

(3) After administering, sheep can be allowed out to graze immediately. 

(4) Is effective also against liver fluke.] 

Before Treatment . — The sheep are yarded overnight and dosed the following morning 
before being allowed food or water. 

Administration . — If capsules are employed, they are best given by means of a small 
balling gun, which can be made by taking a piece of stiff rubber tubing about 9in. long 
«md with an internal diameter of Jin. A plunger of cane or wood should be fitted so 
that it runs easily and smoothly in the barrel and sufficiently long to form a handle. 

In order to avoid the danger of injury to the sheep’s throat, a guard should be 
placed on the handle so that when the plunger is drtVUfa home, the end is not less thaU 
fin. from the end of tubing, unA the plunger should be rounded and smooth so that It 
krill not fergak the capsule which is placed in the end of the tube. ^ ^ 
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The operator elands in front of the head) the catcher opens the month by grasping 
both upper and lower jaws, and the barrel is inserted and pushed back over the base 
of tongue, but not hard against the back of throat. 

The plunger is then driven home smartly, but not too vigorously, and the gun imme- 
diately withdrawn as the jaws are released simultaneously. Capsules are administered 
in this way easily, but by other methods, such as using forceps, it is often uncertain 
and tedious. 

When the liquid is used, it Bhould be given by an all metal syringe w&th a long, curved 
nozzle, holding exactly 5 or 10 C.C., according to dose required. 

Syringes can be purchased which hold 10 C.C. with a thumbscrew on the handle of ‘ 
piston which can be regulated to control the dose if only 5 C.C. is required. 

The syringe is filled with the liquid, the nozzle inserted over the sheep’s tongue, and 
the syringe steadily emptied. 

^-Owing to carbon tetrachloride evaporating rapidly, the mixture should 
be well agitated at frequent intervals in the original container and only a small quantity 
poured into the vessel from which the syringe is filled^] 

Of the two methods the liquid mixture is recommended as being cheaper and more 
convenient and easier to administer, but is sometimes not so effective as the capsules, 
owing to insufficient ©are being paid to keeping the mixture well shaken and losing 
carbon totrachloride by evaporation, so that in some cases sheep may receive prac- 
tically nothing but liquid paraffin. 

On the other hand, the capsules, while much more expensive and less convenient to 
administer, contain a dose which is accurately measured, and no loss by evaporation 
can take place, so that every sheep receives the correct dose. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1981 

Eggs for Hatching and Day old Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS. — 10/— per setting of 1 5 Eggs. Incubator tots £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.— 15/- per dozen. £5 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. — 12/6 per setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 10s. 
per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.— 17/6 per dozen, £6 per 100. 


Tree on Bail, Salisbury. DELIVERY, July, August, and September. 


(totter partkulan can to obtained from the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, 
gaflalmry, or Poultry Expert, bepartmeht o! Agriculture, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 

0. P. AHDERSOH, Peuttry fepett. 
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Precautions tx> be observed when dosing with carbon tetrachloride;^ 

(1) In certain rare instances, carbon tetrachloride, though absolutely safe for 

normal sheep, in doses five to 10 times the size of that recommended may 
cause some mortality. 

The cause of this mortality has never been satisfactorily explained in. all 

cases, but one factor known to influence the toxity of the drug is the presence 
of mineral deficiency in the pasture, lack of calcium being of paramount 
importance. 

When sheep are running on calcium-deficient country they should be given 
a lick rich in calcium, that is a lick containing superphosphate, calcium 
phosphate, or bonemeal for one week prior to dosing. 

(2) Another precaution is to try the the effect of the drench (when being used for 

the first time or after a long period has elapsed Bince the last treatment) 
on a small percentage of the sheep of different classes ( i.e ., iambs, ewes, 
wethers). If no ill effects follow this trial drenching, it should be per 
fectly safe to proceed with general drenching. 

(3) During the actual administration of the drug, the sheep should be held in 

standing position and the head not forced too far back or upwards, especi- 
. . ally when the liquid is used, and the tongue and the lower jaw should be 

left free. 

[In the case of capsules, do not hold the jaws shut after administration in 
case the sheep did not swallow it, because if the capsule should be retained 
in the mouth and be broken, it may cause the animal to suffocate owing to 
evaporation of the carbon tetrachloride and absorption by lungs.] 

(4) It is very necessary to obtain the drug from reliable firms, as an impure 

preparation may be both dangerous and ineffective. 

[In South Australia reports have been received by the Stock and Brands Depart- 
ment of some untoward results following the administration of carbon tetrachloride. 

In one case, by mistake, sheep were given 5 C.C. of the drug as a drench without any 
oil, and before the mistake was found out two or three died. 

* 

In another case, a number of lambs were given 10 C.C. of the mixture and developed 
swellings around the head for a couple of days, but otherwise no ill effects noted.] 1 

2. Treatment with Copper Sulphate Solution . 

Bluestone (copper sulphate) is administered in the form of a 2 per cent, solution of 
the drug in water, and is prepared as follows; — 

Dissolve 8ozs. of bluestone in 3galls. of water, and of this give the following doses:— 

Fluid ozs. 


Adult sheep 2 

Two tooths 1 J 

Lambs, 6-12 months old 1 

Lambs, 3-6 months old 4 


In preparing the solution, use only hard, blue crystals of. the drug, discarding all 
lumps that are white and powdery. Break up the lumps and dissolve in a little boiling 
water j then add cold water to make up 3galls. of solution in an enamel bucket. 

Iron utensils should not be used owing to the corrosive action of the solution. 

[Administer, using the same precautions as recommended for the carbon tetrachloride 
i liquid. Three gallons?' of a 2 per cent, solution will be sufficient to .drench approximately 
230 adult sheep. (Three gallons is equivalent to 480 fluid ounces). 7 

Until recently a 1 per cent. cent, solution was recommended by the Stock and Brands 

Depart^i^.J „ .. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE. 


[By B. 0. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and S. B. Opib, Field Officer.] 
(Continued from page 1165, Journal of Agriculture, June 15th, 1931.) 


BULKING. 

After removal from the barn the leaf is bulked down, that is to say, is stacked, 
during which time it should pass through a mild ferment and improve in quality. It 
is necessary that it should be in the proper condition as regards moisture, 'otherwise 
trouble will be experienced. If the leaf is too dry it will be easily damaged, whilst 
if too wet, mould will quickly appear. Therefore, the leaf must be sufficiently pliable 
that it will open after being squeezed in the hand, and at the same time not so moist 
that the midrib cannot be easily snapped at about two-thirds of the way up the blade. 

Bulks are made by placing the tobacco in stacks each two rows of leaves wide with 
the blades overlapping a few inches in the centre, and the butts outwards. The heaps 
should be as high as possible, and as long as convenient, as large stacks make for 
better leaf than smaller ones. 

The tobacco may be bulked when still on the sticks, or, on the other hand, the leaves 
may be taken off. If sufficient sticks are available, the former method allows for easy 
and rapid handling. As the leaf readily absorbs moisture, the bulk should be kept 
some inches above the floor, thus allowing for free circulation of air. The usual 
procedure is to build on logs or low benches. On completion the stack should be 
covered with hessian, old bags, or rugs, &c., and lightly weighted down. The heap 
must be carefully examined every few days to see that it does not become over-heated. 
This may be ascertained by inserting the hand well into the leaves and noting the 
temperature, but a better plan is to place a thermometer in the centre of the stack, 
and if the reading should exceed 80° F. it will be necessary to pull down the bulk 
and rebuild. When rebuilding, the leaf which was originally placed in the centre of 
the bulk should be stacked in the outer layers. However, if bulked in the right condition 
the tobacco will not require turning, and after passing through this mild sweat, may 
be lqft untouched for some months, during which time it will improve in quality. 
On the other hand, if put down with too much moisture it may be necessary to rebulk 
two or three times, whilst the burning of fires in the bulking room to dry the atmos- 
phere may prove advisable. Should mildew occur, due to fatty stems, the leaf may 
have to be returned to the curing barn for further drying out. 

GRADING. 

The whole of the leaf secured from a tobacco crop is not of uniform quality, and, in 
order to demand the best prices, it must be graded into classes according to color, texture, 
size, and soundness. In this connection emphasis must be placed on the necessity for 
careful grading if maximum values are to be expected, and any doubtful leaves must 
always be placed in the lower class. 

The colors must be kept as uniform as possible, and for this work a well lighted room 
is essentia). 

* 

Before grading can be commenced the atmospheric conditions must be such that the 
leaf has been rendered pliable, and will permit of handling without damage. > 



KEY TO OOLOBED PLATES. 

A. — Appearance of the Leaf at the Commencement of the Operation of Fixing 

the Color. - • • .. v ... 

In the curing process the leaf is held in a humid atmosphere, and the dry 
bulb thermometer registering not more than '100 ° F. until the yellowish shade is 
. prohouneed. This is the critical stage in curing/ as should* the next stage be 
commenced before sufficient color has been promoted, the green matter becomes 
fixed in the cured leaf, and its value greatly reduced. On the other band, if' 
the leaf is allowed to become too yellow it may not hold the desired color 
throughout the remaining stages, and becomes dark in Shade before drying is 
complete (see page 116S). 

B. — Lemon Yellow Leaf. . , 

p - This type of leaf commands the highest prices, provided that it is also of 
good body, silky texture, tough, elastic, oily, of large size, .with no holes or 
spots. • .. . 

0.— Bright Mahogany Leaf. 

This is a very good class of leaf, and is only slightly less valuable than the 
„ lemon . yellow type, provided that 4 possesses good, texture, Ac. It is foupd 

, in fairly high .percentages in the produce frpm the best growers in this State. 

B.— Bark Mhhogahy Loaf . 

Third class leaf as regards eolor, but commanding good prices when light 
bodied and of fine-grained texture. This type is produced from rather heavy 
leaf carrying a fair amount of moisture, such as would be the case when grown 
on loam soils or when harvested late in the season. 
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The various classes into which tobacco may be divided are as follows:— 


Colors . ' < ■ j,:''- 

Lemon yellow . . ,. .. .. Bright to pale-yellow color. 

Bright mahogany Barker than yellow, ranging between bright orange and red. 

Bark mahogany ■ Banging between orange and dark red. 

Bark ...... Consists of all darker colored leaf. 

Texture, 

First quality light bodied, thin, elastic, silky leaves, 

Second quality , Leaves from the bottom portion of the plant with light body, 

but not so silky and elastic. 

Third quality Leaves of medium to heavy body. 

Size, 

No. 1 Large, sound leaf. 

No. 2 Small or damaged leaf. 


Included in the dark leaf would be the coarse, dark tobacco, whilst very poor class 
and green leaf would be kept quite apart from other grades. 

It is not suggested that all these classes should be made up, and the number will 
depend upon the quantity of leaf available. The smaller growers will probably ignore 



A pressed bale kept under pressure by two iron bars until tobaooo is properly set. 

(From Rhodesia Agric. Journal). 

the texture grades, and class according to color and size of leaves. In any case it is 
not advisable to make less than half a bale of any grade, and preferably regard one bale 
as a minimum for each clasB. 

HANDING. 

After grading the leaf is made up into bundles of about 15 to 20 leaves, called 
w hands .’ 9 In i * handing M the butts are all placed together and another leaf of similar 
quality bound neatly round them, making a tie of about 2ins. in width. To commence 
wrapping, the tip of the binding leaf is inserted between the stems and the tie 
completed by slipping the end through the “hand.” This makes a neat and convenient 
bundle which rarely comes untied. 

BALING. 

For presentation to the buyer, and later for consignment to the factory, tobacco 
must be baled. This operation should be carried out as soon as convenient after grading, 
in order that no further changes in color should take place, but it is important to see 
that the leaf is not too moist at baling time, and is stored in a dry place.* *A press is 
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necessary, but is not difficult to make, and simply consists of a bottomless box with a 
movable side, and a lid which fits easily inside the top. In principle it is exactly the 
same as a wool press. The inside dimensions are about 8ft. long, lift, wide, and 3ft. high, 
and will press a bale of the same length and breadth, but about 2ft. in height. A bale 
of this size will contain about 2001 bs. of tobacco. A sheet of hessian is first placed 
on the floor under the press, and the hands of leaf neatly packed into the box with the 
butts towards the outside, and tips in the centre. The corners are bound by crossing 
the previous layer. The press ‘is fllled to the top of the box, when the lid is placed in 
position with a cap of hessian beneath, and sufficient pressure applied by screws, or 
levers, to make a fairly firm bale of about 2ft. in height. As heavy pressure tends to 
discolor the leaf, it must not be too tight. The sides are then removed, and the hessian 
which had been placed on the floor sewn to that inserted under the lid. The ends of the 
bale are covered, the pressure released, and the wooden lid removed. The next step is 
to mark with the grower *s brand or initials, the grade of leaf, and the number of the 
bale. 



Side View after being pressed. The method of placing layers in bale is illustrated. 

( From Rhodetia Agric. Journal). 


MARKETING. 

Quality leaf is readily saleable, but inferior tobacco, such as heavy, dark, green, or 
immature leaf, is always liable to be rejected. 

In this State it has been the practice for the buyer to visit the property of each grower 
and submit a price for the various grades presented. Should the producer be dissatisfied 
with the values offered, he has either to await the visit of the next buyer or forward 
samples to manufacturers, who have no representative visiting South Australia. In the 
past we have produced comparatively little tobacco, and only the buyer for the British- 
Australasian Tobacco Co. has visited growers. However, with the increased production 
it is probable that in future years the representatives of other firms will endeavor to 
purchase local leaf on the farm of the producer. 

Upon acceptance of the purchase price, the leaf is railed to Melbourne before the Anal 
payment is made. 

Whilst discussing the question of marketing, we desire to pay tribute to the British- 
Australasian Tobacco Oo. for the assistance they have so willingly rendered to the 
tobacco-gromng industry in this State. 
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YIELDS AND PRICES. 

The actual yield of tobacco is no criterion of tho value of the crop, as heavy, coarse 
textured tobacco producing high yields per acre will have low poundage value, and, in 
fact, may prove unsaleable. 

The type aimed at in this State* is fine textured, mild smoking cigarette or light plug 
tobacco, and a high yield for such type is about 8cwts. of cured leaf per acre. The average 
yield secured in South Australia* at present is probably not more than 4cwts. r increasing 
to 6ewts. or 7owts. per acre in the case of the more experienced growers. With irrigation 
and added experience our average yield will probably be very considerably increased 
in future years, and maximum returns of up to half a ton per acre will no doubt be 
harvested. However, if the acre yield exceeds this figure, a fairly high percentage of 
heavy textured tobacco is sure to be included in the crop, and such quality will command 
a lesser value per pound. 

The prices secured have not been particularly high, as compared with those obtained 
in other districts in the Commonwealth, due, no doubt, to the lack of humid climatic 
conditions in South Australia. They have ranged from 3s. 2d. per lb. to as low as 6d. 
per lb., whilst some leaf has been rejected. The average return is approximately 2s. 
per lb., whilst the better growers and curers have received up to as much as 2s. 4d. 
per lb. for the whole of their crop. 

The returns from tobacco are, therefore, very high, but emphasis must be placed on 
the fact that experience plays a very important part in determining the amount of 
revenue received by the grower. New tobacco producers will probably have to buy 
their experience, and, therefore, would be well advised to limit the area planted in the 
first year or so, until they have gained a sound knowledge of the requirements of the 
crop for the production of quality leaf. 

PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Quite a number of pests attack tobacco, and, if not kept under control, will frequently 
cause very considerable damage. On the other hand, whilst diseases are not so numerous, 
that known as bine mould has a most injurious effect upon the tobacco industry of 
Australia. 

Pests. 

Lucerne Elea (Smynthurus viridis ). — At times this pest causes much damage in the 
seedbed. It 4s very small, and, therefore, is liable to escape observation, whilst at the 
same time it may be destroying many of the tiny germinating seedlings. 

Treatment consists of dusting with a 2 per cent, nicotine dust, which is procurable 
from most merchants. As the eggs of the flea may hatch out in a few days, the dusting 
must be repeated at least every fortnight. 

Out Worms (Euxoa radian*). — These arc caterpillars about 3 jin. in length, which 
attack plants at night, but during the day bury themselves in the loose earth surrounding 
the stem. They may do damage in the seedbed, but more frequently are destructive 
after the transplants have been set out. in the field. The stem of the young seedling is 
severed, thus destroying it, and necessitating replanting. 

Treatment should commence a few days before transplanting is anticipated, atfd consists 
of distributing poison baitB over the field intended for planting. The bait is made up 
of 501bs. bran and lib. Paris green moistened to a crumbly mass by the addition of 
sweetened water. The sweet solution may consist of lib. of sugar or 1$ pints of molasses 
dissolved in Igall. of water. The mixture should be broadcasted over the field at the 
rate of about 201bs. (dry weight) per acre, such distributing being done late in the 
evening, so that the bait may be fresh when the cut worms are active. 

Should the field be badly infested, a small ring of poisoned bait may be strewn around 
each seedling, whilst before a plant is reset the soil should be searched for the destroying 
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cut worms. They are usually to be found an inch or so below the surface of the soil, and 
when disturbed assume a curled position. Turkeys or other poultry are useful in checking 
cut worms, and if turned into infested fields devour many caterpillars. 

Bud Worm ( Heliothis obsolete ). — This caterpillar is also known as the bollworra, and, 
in addition to tobacco, attacks many other types of plants. The moth lays her eggs in 
the heart of the plant, where they hatch out in the course of a few days. The caterpillars 
are about ljin. long when full grown, and vary in color from pale to dark green with 
striped bodies. They are very heavy feeders, and quickly eat out the tender portions of 
the plant, ruining many leaves. 



Injury caused by Bud worm. « 

( U.S.A , Dept, of Agriculture . ) 

Treatment consists of poisoning and hand picking. The usual poisons are arsenate of 
lead or Paris green, broken down to a 10 per cent, dust with hydrated lime. This dust 
is applied to the whole of the plant, paying particular attention to treatment of the 
bud. A quick method of application is to place the dust in a coarsely woven bag or 
finely perforated tin, and to shake over each plant. 

Hand picking is a tedious job, but is at times necessary. 

Leaf Miner ( Phthorimaea opereulella ). — The parent moth deposits her eggs within 
the tissue of the leaf or stem, and upon hatching the young caterpillar eats between the 
two sides of the leaf, leaving the skin intact. As a number may mine on a single leaf, 
they sometimes do considerable damage. The miner is about £in. long, with brownish 
head and greenish body. Owing to its method of entry, treatment is very difficult, but 
dusting as for bud worm appears to be of assistance. 

Stem Borer ( Phthorimaea heliopa ). — This peat is of the same family as the leaf miner, 
which it' resembles in appearance, but instead of working in the leaves, is situated in the 
stem. The eggs arc frequently laid whilst the plants arc still in the seedbed, and the 
caterpillar eats its way into the stem, thus severely cheeking the growth of the seedling. 
The stem swells, and within the swelling the caterpillar may be found. 

Treatment is not very effective, and consists of pruning the plant below where the 
borer is placed, and allowing only one shoot to develop. 
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Diseases. 

A source of infection for disease may be the seed, and, therefore, all seed sown should 
have come from healthy plants and disease-free areas. Should any doubt exist, the 
seed may be pickled by immersing in a 10 per cent. Formalin solution for 15 minutes. 
Upon removal the seed must be washed in at least three changes of clean water, and 
thoroughly dried. The operation should take place shortly before seeding, as after about 
two months the germination is unreliable. 

Blue Mould ( Peronospora sp. ) . — This is the most serious disease affecting the tobacco 
crop in the Commonwealth, but, fortunately, has not been extensively reported in South 
Australia. There appears to be a definite relationship between the nature of the weather 
and severity of the blue mould attack. Bleak, wet periods, with cold nights and muggy 
days are conductive to the development and rapid spread of the disease. In Victoria 



The underside of a young l ea infected with blue mould. 

(Af.-SMT. Dept, of Agriculture. 


it is reported that seasons in which red rust is bad in the wheat crop are generally bad 
years for blue mould of tobacco. The first serious outbreak of blue mould in South Aus- 
tralia occurred in 1930, when rusty wheat crops were to be found in many districts. Blue 
mould particularly attacks seedlings in the nursery, and if weather favorable to the 
disease is experienced it will spread over the whole of the seedbed in the course of a 
few days. It makes its appearance in small circular spots on the underside of the leaf, 
and close examination shows these patches to be covered with a pale-bluish down con- 
sisting of the threads and spores of the disease. The spots rapidly increase in size if 
suitable conditions exist, and the plant dies in a few days. Sometimes plants will 
apparently recover, but if one is examined it will be found that under the bark the 
artem is encircled by a ring of black tissue. This ring is situated just above the ground 
level, and appears to be a bacterial disease associated with blue mould. If plants so 
affected are set out in the field they may completely recover, but are more likely i;o wilt 
off after making a certain amount of growth, or be broken off by comparatively gentle 
winds. On the other hand, if the plants in the seedbed make renewed growth, and 
Examination, by cutting the stem of a few, shows the black ring to be absent or of faint 
color, the seedlings may be safely transplanted in the field. » % 
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Treatment. — No effective treatment has as yet been discovered, but the disease is 
being investigated by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research^ and the result 
of their work is awaited with interest by all connected with the tobacco-growing industry. 
At present treatment must be largely preventative, and aim at improving seedbed con- 
ditions, thus allowing plants to escape and also to resist attack. It is known that 
uniformly warm temperatures are not favorable to the development of the disease, and, 
therefore, heated seedbeds are sometimes constructed with flue pipes from a furnace at 
one end, led through the soil at a depth of about a foot from the surface. 

Other measures are: — 

1. Make provision for several seedings at intervals of a few weeks, in the hope that 
at least one seeding may escape the critical period. 

2. Sterilise and adequately prepare the seedbed to promote the rapid growth of the 
young plants. 

3. Oover and board the beds to protect them from excessive rain and cold. 



A young tobacco plant infected with blue mould. 

(N.8.W. Dept, of Agriculture), 

4. Pay close attention to full ventilation, allowing the young plants plenty of air and 
sunlight. 

5. Water sparingly. 

As soon as the seedlings arc ready for planting they should be set out in the field 
without delay, as transplants are rarely seriously attacked unless infested with the 
disease before removal from the nursery. Should the disease appear in the seedbed, all 
affected plants must be removed and destroyed whilst the mould may possibly be checked 
by spraying the remainder with Bordeaux mixture made up of 31bs. copper sulphate, 
2lb8. freshly burnt lime, and 50galls. of water, but success in this connection is by no 
means assured. 

SUMMARY. 

1. There is ample room for expansion in the tobacco* growing industry, as Australia 
only produces from 8 to fo per cent, of its requirements for tobacco. 

2. Only light textured, mild smoking, flue-cured leaf is saleable. 

3. The production of bright tobacco was first commenced in South Australia in 1920, 
and appear^ Kkely to become an important and profitable crop. 
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4. Ik order to supply quality leaf, tobacco must be planted on the lighter and less, 
fertile type of soil in districts reasonably free of frosts, with good summer rainfall ’and 1 
humid conditions. 

5. Considerable areas in South Australia appear fairly well suited to tobacco, except 
for the absence of regular summer rainfall. For this reason growers are strongly recom- 
mended to provide means for irrigation. 

6. The species of tobacco commonly grown is Nicotiana tabacum. 

7. There are two types of tobacco, namely, Virginian and Burley, The former is more 
popular, the chief varieties being Wame, White Stem Orinoco, Hickory Prior. The latter 
is increasing in popularity for soils of the heavier type, and best varieties are Judy ’a 
Pride and Standing Resistant. 

8. Tobacco does not thrive in sour soil, and new land should not be immediately planted 
with this crop. 

9. Whilst it is not an exhausting . crop, tobacco should be planted in rotation with 
pasture, such as subterranean clover. 

10. Thorough soil preparation is essential. 

11. Tobacco requires liberal manuring with phosphoric acid, and usually the addition 
of nitrogen and potash are of benefit. Applications of up to lOcwts, 45 grade superphos 
phate or 8cwts. of complete fertiliser have proved economic. 

12. The manure may be applied before setting out, at transplanting, or after the plants 
are established, whilst probably a combination of all three times will produce best 
results. 

13. Particular attention must be given to preparation of the seedbeds. 

14. In order to destroy disease spores, injurious pests, the seedbed soil should be 
sterilised by fire or fumigation. 

15. As a safeguard against accident, at least twice or even three times the seedbed 
area required to provide seedlings for the field should l>e prepared. 

16. One (1) ounce of seed should provide plants for 7 acres of land. 100 square feet 
of seedbed area are required per acre of land to be planted, 

17. The Beod must be only lightly buried. 

18. The beds should be sheltered by protective coverings, and kept regularly moistened. 

19. If plants are too thick in the seedbeds, they should be thinned out to allow for 
healthy development, and, if backward, may be assisted by the addition of liquid manure. 

20. For some time before transplanting the protective coverings should be gradually 
removed, and the seedlings hardened off. 

21. The time of transplanting will vary with the district, and in the Adelaide Hills 
November appears to be the most suitable month. 

22. If possible, choose cool, cloudy weather, and in warmer conditions the young plants 
should be shaded after setting out. 

23. Oil the average seedlings are spaced about a yard apart in each direction, when 
approximately 5,000 plants are required per acre. 

24. Seedlings may be effectively set out either bv hand or transplanting machine, but 
if the latter is employed the soil should be in a fine state of division, and free of roots, 
sticks, or other rubbish. 

25. Tobacco responds to thorough tillage of the planted field, and whenever weeds or 
surface crust renders cultivation advisable, the operation should not be delayed. 

26. As the summer rainfall in this State is irregular, irrigation water should be avail- 
able and applied by means of furrows whenever the condition of the plants indicates 
their requirement for moisture. 

27. Irrigation water should not be applied after the topping of the plants. 

28. In topping, no leaf of less than about 1ft. in length and Sin, in width is worthy 

of being left on the plant for harvesting. An average number of leaves left is from 
eight to 10. 1 % 
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29. Plants usually commence to ripen about four weeks after topping. Heavy topping 
hastens ripening, and light topping delays ripening. 

30. The Buckers that spring from the axes of the leaves after topping must be kept 
rubbed off, or the quality of the leaf is affected. 

31. The ripening of the leaves is indicated bv characteristic changes in the color, 
texture, crispness, &c. 

32. The plants should have completed their growth by the middle of February to allow 
for ripening of the leaf in suitable climatic conditions. 

33. It is important that the leaf bo thoroughly matured, but not over-ripe, before 
harvesting. 

34. The leaf must be picked in suitable weather conditions for best results. Wet or 
wilted tobacco leaf is not desirable. 

35. The method of hanging the leaves in the curing bam is to attach them to sticks 
by means of tying or threading on projecting wire pins. 

36. Curing barns may be built of a variety of materials, but must have special pro- 
vision for heating and ventilating. 

37. The dimensions for most bams in this State are 12ft. by 12ft. by 20ft. 

* 

38. A barn of this size is capable of curing leaf from about 5 acres of crop. 

39. The operation of fluc-euring can only be thoroughly learned by practical experience. 

. 40. The curing process involves three distinct stages, namely, yellowing the leaf, fixing 

the color, and drying the leaf. 

41. For the production of bright colored leaf particular attention must be given to 
the yellowing process by making sure that the correct shade of color is secured before 
the temperatures are raised and the next stage commenced. 

42. The sponging or condensing of moisture on the leaves is preferable to scalding or 
reddening, due to too rapid increase in temperature and ventilation. 

43. When drying the leaf, the midrib must be thoroughly dried out, otherwise mould 
is likely to develop in the bulk. 

44. Many variations occur in the curing process, according ito the condition of the leaf 
when harvested. 

45. On completion of curing the leaves are dry and brittle, and, to avoid damage, 
must be allowed to absorb moisture before being removed. 

46. Upon removal from the barn the leaf is bulked down, during which it passes 
through a mild ferment and improves in quality. 

47. In the preparation of leaves for market tobacco is graded into various classes, 
according to color, texture, size, and soundness. The highest grade is a lemon-yellow 
color with light bodied, thin, elastic texture, and large ? sound leaf. 

48. Green leaf has no value. 

49. The graded leaf is made up into small bundle containing from 15 to 20 leaves, 
called hands. 

50. The hands arc packed in hessian packages, termed bales, about 3ft. by ljft. by 2ft., 
and weighing approximately 2001bs. 

51. The tobacco buyer visits the farm of the grower and submits prices for the leaf 
submitted. 

52. The prices in South Australia range from 3s. 2d. to 6d. per lb., with some leaf 
rejected. 

53. The average yield to-day is probably not more than 4cwts. per a ere. 

54. With irrigation and added experience the average yield is likely to increase to 
6cwts. to 7cwts. per acre. 

55. Lucerne ficta frequently causes damage in the seedbeds. Treatment consists of 
dusting with 2 per cent, nicotine dust. ¥ 

56. Cut worms are at times destructive of seedlings set out in the field. The methpd 
of control |s poisoning with Paris green and bran baits. 
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57. Bud worms may devour the heart and tender leaves of tobacco plants. They may 
be checked by dusting with powder containing 10 per cent, arsenate of lead. 

58. Leaf miners and stem borers are difficult to control. 

59. Pickling the seed in a 10 per cent, formalin solution for 15 minutes, then washing 
at least three times in clear water and thoroughly drying, tends to prevent infection by 
seed-borne diseases. 

60. The most serious disease in Australia is blue mould. No method of control has 
been discovered. Treatment must be largely preventative, consisting of endeavoring 
to keep the seedbeds in such condition of moisture and temperature as to be unfavor- 
able to the development of the disease. 
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Grubbing 



ISA ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS ■ POWER OF A 

MONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most root* intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious — its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will clean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling.and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER* AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS— Australasian Implement Co., Colton, Palmer & Preston, Harris Scarf* Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers’ Union, • % 

TREWIIELLA BROS. PTY, LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC. 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OB' BUTTBRFAT TB8TS FOR HAT, 1981. 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TKBl’H FOR MAY, 1931. 
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THE MARKETING OF EGGS 

(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE OVERSEAS EXPORT TRADE). 

[By C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert.J 

With the expansion of the poultry industry througliout the Commonwealth and the 
approach of the coming export season a general review of the egg position, with special 
reference to South Australia, should not be out of place. 

The poultry industry throughout Australia has made very rapid advancement, especi- 
ally during the last five years, and with more attention being paid to the production of 
egg 8 as a sideline on a large number of our farms, the surplus available for export will 
be greatly increased. 

The history of the poultry industry in South Australia and the marketing of eggs, 
especially up to the last four to live years, lias been purely an Australian industry, 
without any attention being paid to the export of eggs overseas. For a long number 
of years, principally owing to the fact that eggs on the wheat farms have been produced 
cheaply, and where poultry have foraged in the fields for a large percentage of their 
food, these eggs have been exported to the Eastern States, chiefly Sydney, in the form 
of egg pulp for use by pastrycooks for cake and biscuit making. With the expansion of 
the industry in the Eastern States, the interstate market for South Australian pulp is 
being gradually closed, until we have now reached the stage when we are forced to look 
elsewhere for a market for our pulp. 

The only market at the present time is England, with a possibility of small sales 
being made to Canada. It is, however, doubtful whether we can profitably compete witli 
foreign countries, especially China (which is a very large exporter of egg pulp) on the 
London market. 

There is, however, another view to be taken, and that is whether the export of eggs 
in the shell can be increased, and if so, whether there is a profitable outlet for them. 
Statistics prepared by the Department of Markets for the three years ending 1929 show 
the total imports of eggs into Great Britain and Australia’s share of same $s follows: — 

Total Imports mto Visited Kingdom . 

1927. 1928. 1929. 

Doz. Doz. Doz. 

2,028,362,500 2,205,540,000 2,080,360,000 

A us tralia ’s S hare. 

1927. 1928. 1929. 

Doz. Doz. Doz. 

1,018,100 2,225,000 3,126,270 

For the three years, therefore, Great Britain imported a total of 6,314,262,500 dozen, 
and Australia only suppliedd 6,369,370 dozens. It is interesting, however, to note that 
from 1927 to 1929 Australia’s exports of eggs trebled, and is still rapidly increasing. 
On studying the above figures it seems reasonable to assume that Australia’s exports of 
eggs can be safely increased. 

Poultry as a sideline on our wheat farms should be largely extended, for there a-re 
several advantages possessed by our farmers. We have in South Australia one of the 
finest climates in the world for egg production, the feeding costs ©an be reduced to a 
minimum for the reason that the bulk of the food necessary for egg production is pro- 
duced on every farm of Ihe State, in addition to the amount of food' the fowis are able 
to get by foraging in the fields, and again we Save some of the best laying stock in our 
White Leghorns and Black Orpingtons that can be found in any part of the world. In 
any future extension, however, that takes place it must be kept in mind that the market 
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for our surplus must be found outside Australia, and in this direction the future of 
the poultry industry as far as South Australia is concerned depends solely on whether 
we are able to produce, and, more important, market an egg which will come up to 
export standard as laid down in the Commonwealth regulations referring to the export 
of eggs. 

The outlet for our exports is in two forms: — 

A. Eggs in shell. 

B. Egg pulp. 

We look, naturally, to the form of export which will be the more profitable, and on 
studying figures for the last threo years, it will be found that export eggs in the shell 
have returned to the producer a net return of Is. per dozen, while egg pulp would have 
returned from 6d. to 6£d. per dozen. In other words, eggs exported as eggs in the shell 
are worth practically twice as much as eggs exported in the form of pulp. It is safe 
to assume that as regards egg pulp, it is doubtful whether it can be profitably eixported, 
but for eggs in shell there is every reason to believe that a remunerative return can be 
obtained. It has been definitely shown during the last five years that eggs can be 
marketed in South Australia quite suitable for export. In this direction it is 
interesting to note that last season our egg exports reached tho record of 25,000 cases, 
and the indications are that for this coming season approximately 40,000 cases will be 
shipped. 

The normal export season is from early in July until the end of November, mid as 
this period happens to be our heaviest period of production, we are placed in a very 
favorable position. 

The weakness in the poultry industry from the farmer 's viewpoint is the long delay in 
the time of the eggs being received on the city packing floors from when they are laid. 
Eggs to be suitable for export should reach the packing floors at least four to five days 
after being laid. The eggs should be collected at least twice a day, and oftener if pos- 
sible. The more frequently the eggs are collected the better the opportunity of keeping the 
eggs clean. For instance, eggs laid in the morning and not collected until evening time 
are liable to beeome dirty shelled by the other birds going in and out of the nests. 
Export regulations demand that all eggs shall be clean shelled. The nests should be 
cleaned regularly and a plentiful Bupply of clean sand or shell grit should be provided. 
Straw is not suitable owing to the fact that the straw often badly stains the shell of 
the egg, and straw stains are very difficult to remove. The eggs should be 'packed in 
either cardboard fillers or clean dry cocky chaff for transport to the city; dirty packing 
material causes the eggs to become dirty and unsuitable for export. 

All surplus male birds should be either penned off separately or marketed. Infertile 
eggs — that is, egg s produced by unmated hens — will keep under proper storage conditions 
for weeks, while fertile eggs rapidly lose their quality, especially during the warmer 
weather. 


SAFEGUARD 

THE FUTURE WELFARE OF YOUR FAMILY 

hr appointinf 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED 

YOUR EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE. 
PERMANENT SECURE EXPERIENCED 

It. highly specialised and oompetent sej-vice will probably coat no more than the 
uncertain .endow of an Individual trustee. 

An booklet, “WILLS AMD BXBOOTOB8,” on awUoation. . 

38. CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Special attention should also be paid to the production of full-sised 2oz. eggs and over. 
The small lfoz, egg and under threaten to become a serious menace to the poultry 
industry. It is folly to export a IJoz. egg 14,000 miles to London, where they come 
into competition with the small eggs produced by foreign countries. They are a 
reflection on the ability of our poultry farmers when it is realised that every egg that 
leaves Australia for England must be branded with the word 1 * Australia. ” It is not the 
small lfoz. egg on which a profitable and lasting export trade is going to be built, but 
it is the 2oz* egg and over which is going to favorably entrench the Australian eggs on 
the London market. 

To briefly summarise, the requirements for export eggs are: — 

1. The full-sized 2oz. egg and over. 

2. All eggs to be perfectly clean -shelled. 

3. Eggs to arrive at the packing floors not more than five to six days old. 

4. Every extra egg exported has a stabilising effect on our local market for the 

remainder of the year. 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


ACREAGE OF CROPS, SEASON 1931-1932. 

The Government Statist reports having completed an estimate of the probable 
acreage either sown or intended to be sown with cereals for the season 1931-1932. This 
estimate is based on returns received from farmers in each agricultural hundred of the 
State. 

Following the usual practice, further reports will be obtained after all sowing is 
completed, when the whole* of the figures will be reviewed for a further estimate to be 
issued in September. 

Estimated Wheat Acreage . 

— " i y 

Division. Actual, Estimated, Increase. 

1930-31. 1931-32. 


Central 708,915 695,000 — 13,915 

Lower North 933,983 915,000 — 18,983 

Upper North 356,778 390,000 -f- 33,222 

South-Eastern | 71,984 60,000 — 11,984 

Western j 1,264,450 1,175,000 — 89,450 

Murray Mallee j 1,171,103 1,065,000 —106,103 


Total State 


4,507,213 


4,300,000 —207,213 


When it is recalled that the area sown last season, 4,507,213 acres, was substanti- 
ally a record, the decrease of 207,000 acres, or 5 per cent., this season, is insignificant. 
Tho increase from 1925-1926 had been continuous and substantial, as follows:--* 
1925-26, 2,750,873 acres; 1926-27, 3,003,667; 1927-28, 3,324,983 acres, 1928-29, 

3,775,601 acres; 1929-30, 3,987,310; 1930-31, 4,507,213 acres. 

Barley , — Actual, 1930-31, 267,369 acres; estimated, 1931-32, 240,000. 

Oats. — Actual, 1930-31, 519,300 acres; estimated, 1931-32, 522,500. 

Area Fallowed . — The area fallowed during 1930-31 for the 1931-32 crops was 
2,513,000 acres. The substantial increase since 1925-26 is shown as follows: — 1925-26, 
1,885,753 acres; 1926-27, 2,099,979 acres; 1927-28, 2,169,483 acres; 1928-29, 2,199,231 
acres; 1929-30, 2,293,964 acres; and 1930-31, §,513,000 acres. 

Five Years* Clearing of New Lund.— During the five yearn to 1929-30 886,381 acres 
have been cleared in the Western Division, 225,782 during 1929-30; and 725,301 acres 
ip the MurVay Mallee Division, 138,233 acres during 1929-30. The total for the whole; 
State is 1,72^258 acros and 392,168 acres for year 1929-30. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1931-32. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Fens. — Section 1, White . Leghorns — 141 birds. Section 2, Black 

Minorca — 9 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington — 57 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1931. 

Section \. —White Leghorns . 


Competitor. 


Address. 


Score for Month ended June 
30th, 1931. 

~j ! ~ , 

Bird No. Bird No. 1 Bird Ne. 
and Eggs I and Eggs j and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. * Laid. ! Laid. 


Barker, C. R 

Hartmann, S 

Hartmann, S 

Cooper, F. E 

Cooper, S 

Cooper, S 

Hutton, Mrs. M. E. 

Easther, C. J 

Tolhurst, A. E. 
Tolhurst, A. E. — 

Fidge, H 

Fidge, H 

Burton, C. J. C. . . . 

Earl Bros 

Duhring, T 

Stanton, L. O 

Barrett, L 

Kappler, C. E 

Kappler, C. E 

Hamden, W. B. 

Lamerton, E. A 

Williams, W. B. ... 

Heath, H. E 

Gurr, A.&H 

Gavin, G. C 

Gavin, G. C 

Gavin, G. C 

Gavin, G. C 

Robinson, A. E. 

Brown, C. D 

Biggs, N 

Anderson, J 

Raasmnsaen, H. A. . 
Parker, S. J. H. . . . 
Hutchinson, A. S. 

Thomas, C. R 

Uriwin, A. P 

Wiese, W 

Wiese, W 

Williams, W. R. ... 

Williams, W. R. ... 
Marsh, C. A 


; Edwardstown. 

| Salisbury 

’ Salisbury 

| Edwardstown.. 
i Edwardstown . . 
| Edwardstown . . 

Clarence Park . 
| Black Forest . . 
! Torrens Park . 
j Torrens Park . 

Clarence Park . 
j Clarence Park . 

Mallala 

i Mallala 

Mallala 

i Warradale 

; Angaston 

Ascot Park . . . 
Ascot Park . . . 

Kers brook 

Edwardstown . . 

! Frewville 

j Mile End 

! Scott’s Creek . . 

: Salisbury 

j Salisbury 

; Salisbury 

i Salisbury 

Hectorvule . . . 
Morphettville . 

Camden 

Warradale 

Ethelton 

Alberton 

| Athelstone . . . , 
Hectorville . . . 

Balakl&va 

Cabra 

Cabra 

I Frewville 

| Frewville •...*. 
j Gawler 


(1)60 j 

(4) 49 ! 

(7) 52 j 

(10) 17 | 

(13) 50 
(16) 8 | 
(10)57 

(22) 51 

(25) 63 

(28) 56 : 

(31) 32 

(34) 9 

(37)48 

(40) 18 

(43) 47 

(46)57 

(49) 51 

(52) — 

(55) — 

(58) 39 

(61) 18 

(64) 56 ' 

(67) 42 

(70) 59 ; 

(73) 29 j 

(76) 28 I 

(79) 45 j 

(82) 46 

(85) 20 | 

(88) 41 | 
(91) 40 

(94) 48 

(97) 49 

(100)54 

(103) 53 

(106) 51 

(109) 37 

(112) 52 

(115) 47 

(118) 69 
(121) 65 

(124) 52 


(2) 57 ! 

(5) 43 ! 

(8) 51 j 

(11) 13 j 

(14) 54 j 
(17)43 i 
(20) 64 

(23) 59 : 

(26) 55 

(29) 44 

(32) 64 i 

(35) 55 , 

(38) 62 

(41) 42 I 

(44)31 . 

(47)47 i 

(50) 48 ! 

(53) - 

(56) - ; 

(59)43 

(62) 56 : 

(65) 45 ! 

(68) 27 

(71) 56 

(74) 10 i 

(77) 9 j 

(80)44 ; 

(83)31 ; 

(86)41 ! 

(89) 37 | 
(92) 46 

(95) 24 , 

(98) 45 : 

(101)47 ! 

(104)51 i 

(107) 49 j 

(110) 34 j 

(113) 57 ! 

(116) 46 I 

(119)21 i 
(122) 60 : 

(125) 53 


(3)56 

(6) 42 

(9)50 

(12) 45 

(15) 41 
(18)56 
(21)42 

(24) 65 

(27) 60 

(30) 31 

(33) 36 

(36) 25 

(39) 55 

(42) 10 I 

(45) 39 ; 

(48) 43 ; 

(51) 67 j 

(54) — 

(57) — 

(60) 42 

(63) 42 

(66)46 

(69) 45 

(72) 4 

(75) 24 

(78) 58 

(81) 42 

(84) 61 

(87) 46 

(90) 43 
(03) 20 

(96) 30 

(99)48 

(102) 46 

(105) 55 

(108) 48 

(111)50 

(114)48 

(117)50 : 

(120) 56 < 
(123) 56 | 

(126) 66 I 
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Egg-Laying Competition, — Section l.— White Leghorns — continued. 


Score for Month ended June 
30th, 1931. 


Competitors. 

. Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

deland, W. L 

Beaumont 

(127) 02 

(128) 51 

(129)58 

171 

Cleland, W. L 

Beaumont 

(130) 64 

(131) 63 

(132) 52 

179 

Sage, H. R 

Nuriootpa 

(133) 00 

(134) 54 

(135)48 

102 

Vowels, C. C 

Westbourne Park . . 

! (130)53 

(137) 57 

(138) 50 

100 

George, L. K 

Redfern 

(139) 5 

(140) 58 

(141) 63 

118 

Totals 


1,995 

2,047 

2,040 

0,088 


Section 2. — Black Minorca s. 






Score for Month ended June 




30th, 1931. « 


. Competitor. 

Address. 


' 





Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and Eggs 

and Eggs 

and Eggs 

Totals 



Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. 


Gameau, V. F 

Woodville 

(142) 21 

(143) 50 

(144) 19 

90 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville 

(145) 13 

(140) 5 

(147) 22 

40 

Bari Bros 

Mallala 

(148) 15 

(149) 11 | 

(150) 15 

41 

Totals 


49 

72 

50 

177 


Section 3 . — Black Orp ingtons. 


Score for Month ended June 





30th, 1931. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

! 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 

I and Eggs 

I Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Southon, Mrs. E 

i 

Clarence Gardens . . 

(187) 35 

(188) 3 

(189) 23 

i 0i 

Gameau, V. F 

Woodville 

(190) 45 

(191) 38 

(192) 10 

93 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville , 

(193) 59 
(190)40 

(194) 61 
(197) 58 

(195) 79 
(198) 52 

199 

156 

Pillar, L. A 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

Aird, J. R., & Son 

Kilkenny 

(199) 28 

(200) 04 

(201) 5 

97 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

Kilkenny 

(202) 15 

(203) 29 

(204) 8 

52 

Wade, A. E 

Marion 

(205) 45 

(200) 53 

(207) 0 

104 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(208) 32 

(209)71 

(210) 43 

1 146 

Tolhurst, A. E 

Torrens Park 

(211) 70 

(212) 72 

(213) 21 

! 163 

Compton, R. C 

Southon, Mrs. E 

Woodforde 

(214) 09 

(215) 73 

(216) 36 

178 

Clarence Gardens . . 

(217) 25 

(218) 37 

(219) 30 

92 

Heath, H. E 

Mile End 

(220)35 

(221) 43 

(222) 23 

101 

Wtttenburg, W. H. L 

Goodwood 

(223) 52 

(224) 36 

(225) 18 

106 

Gurr, A. A H 

Scott’s Creek 

(220) 53 

(227) 14 

(228) 17 

84 

Robinson, A. E 

Hectorville 

(229) 46 

(230) 24 

(231) 49 

119 

Smart, H. J. 

Grovene : 

(232) 7 

(233) 25 

(234) 14 

46 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville ! 

(235) 28 

(236) 15 

(237) 21 

64 

Williams, W. R 

Frewville j 

(238) 23 

(239) 39 

(240)35 

97 

Osborn, E. L 

Camden .* . * 

(241)45 

(242) 74 

(243)30 

149 

petals 

i 

758 

829 

520 

j 

2,107 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 

FOR JULY. 


[By Chas H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor."] 


The splendid rains have given the new season an excellent start, better than we have 
seen for Jbhc past five years; the subsoil should have a good storage to carry the trees 
through the year and enable them to produce a big crop of fruit. It now remains for 
us to see that that crop is of high grade. 

Pruning should be proceeded with and completed as early as possible, being careful 
to leave as much wood as we can for fruiting, and also careful to do away with any 
wood likely to harbor disease, such as broken ends, and so on. Vines should certainly 
be able to carry more wood than last season. When selecting rods try and get good, 
healthy wood in such a position that it will be easily handled by those who have to 
secure it to the supports, and will be safe from the work of the cultivators; clean the 
vines as much as possible to prevent fungous troubles. 

Get all cuttings burned or carted away as soon as practicable. 

Destroy all wasting fruits and leave drying racks open to the birds. 

Do not allow water to remain stagnant about trees or vines or strawberry beds. 

The first chance that offers, try out the practice of using a fungicide to assist in 
controlling curl leaf, shot hole, scab, &c., using winter strength Bordeaux Mixture, or 
use bluestone alone; it will not prevent good work if the trees are wet, but rain will 
spoil its effectiveness. 

Finish planting whenever the day iB fine enough for the soil to be friable; do not 
continue the work when the soil is sloppy. 

Tomato houses require constant attention if disease is to be controlled. Take out and 
destroy all sickly plants. Keep the house and the surroundings free from weeds. For 
cut worms or other caterpillars use arsenate of lead spray or dust, and for white fly 
use black leaf 40 or nicodust 3 per cent. Drain all excess water from about the houses. 

Wet days afford an opportunity to make sure that the spray outfit is ready for 
service. 

Treat vines affected by anthraenose thoroughly and save loss later on; ask for instruc- 
tion if required. 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

42, GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

’Phone: Cent. 8081. Private: Stirling 867. Telegrams: Matthodge, Adelaide. 


SPECIALIZE IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOR ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

RIVER MURRAY PRUNING COMPETITIONS. 

The annual River Murray Pruning Competitions, conducted under the auspices of 


the Agricultural Bureau^ were held 

in the 

Government Orchard, 

Berri, on June 17th, 

1931. Mr. E. Leishman (District 

Horticultural Instructor) 

acted as judge, 

an d was 

assisted by Messrs. C. Smith (Ren mark) and L. Chappie (Berri). 

The following tables 

set out the awards: — 

Fruit 

Trees . 






Apricot. 

Pear. 

Peach. 

Total. 



100 

100 

100 

300 

F. G. Fox, Berri 


.... 88 

91 

93 

272 

R. Isaacson, Waikerie 



89 

89 

89 

267 

A. Wedd, Mypolonga 


90 

82 

93 

4 265 

M. Pethick, Renmark 


.. 84 

89 

92 

265 

E. A. Liddicoat, Moorook . . . 



.... 86 

90 

88 

264 

J. Virgo f Waikerie 


90 

87 

85 

262 

L. Andrews, Waikerie 

. . . . . 

.... 86 

88 

87 

261 

W. Harris, Berri 



.... 84 

85 

89 

258 

E. A. Milde, Mypolonga .... 


.... 84 

86 

86 

256 

E. Rout, Berri 


.... 86 

82 

83 

251 

W. Vogt, Mypolonga 


.... 82 

83 

85 

250 

F. R. Battams, Moorook . . . . 


.... 81 

85 

79 

245 


Mr. F. G. Fox, Berri, won the trophy presented by the Royal Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society for the highest score in the Fruit Tree Section. 


Vine Section . 



Sultana. 

Currant. 

Gordo. 

Total. 


120 

100 

100 

320 

J. Virgo, Waikerie 

104 

88 

84 

276 

P. Andrews, Waikerie 


92 

83 

276 

H. M. Perkins, Berri 

107 

78 

87 

272 

A. Pietch, Renmark 


82 

88 

271 

M. Pethick, Renmark 

103 

75 

89 

267 

F. G. Fox, Berri 


85 

87 

264 

E. A. Liddicoat, Moorook . . . . 

95 

88 

79 

262 

F. R. Battams, Moorook . . . . 


78 

82 

261 

S. Loxton, Moorook 

103 

87 

70 

260 

G. Elliot, Waikerie 

99 

80 

79 

258 

A. Wedd, Mypolonga 

92 

80 

81 

253 

B. Jones, Renmrk . . . . . . . . 

98 

75 

79 

252 

J. G. Beckwith, Berri 


81 

76 

252 

A. E. Milde, Mypolonga . . 


73 

78 

243 

W. Vogt, Mypolonga 

. . 92 

72 

72 

236 

As Mr. J. Virgo, Waikerie, won 

the cup presented by 

Nitrogen Fertilizers 

Ltd. for 


ttie highest aggregate score in both sections of the competition, the committee decided 
to award tly Royal Agricultural Society's cup in the Vine Section to Mr, P. Andrews, 
Waikerie. * 
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RIVER MURRAY PRUNING COMPETITIONS. 



Cup preaented by Nitrogen FertUiiers Ltd. for the higheet aggregate eoorej in the 
1981 Rim Murray Pruning Oompetitione. Won by Mr. T. Virgo, Waikerie. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP PRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 

MAY, 1931. 

Imports. 

Interstate . 

Apples (bushels) 4,339 

Apples, Custard (bushel) 3 

Bananas (bushels) s 12,691 

Citrus — 

Grape fruit (bushel) 1 

Lemons (bushels) 10 

Changes (bushels) 4 

Passion fruit (bushels) 490 

Pears (bushel) 1 

Pineapples (bushels) 732 

Tomatoes (bushels) 36 

Peanuts (bags) 115 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) 40 

Cabbages (bags) . 8 

Cauliflowers (bags) "2 

Onions (bags) 2,040 

Potatoes (bags) 2,939 

Bulbs (packages) 41 

Plants (packages ) , 44 

Seeds (packages) 86 

Trees, fruit (packages) 11 

Wine casks (number) 2,286 

Fumigated — 

Trees, fruit (packages) 10 

Wine casks (number) 13 

Bejccted — 

Apples, custard (bushel) A 

Bananas (bushels) 30 

Pineapples (bushels) 16-J 

Overseas, 

(State Law.) r 

Wine casks (number) 666 

Fumigated — 

Wine casks (number) 8 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &e 768 113,258 

Bamboos 3 — 

Palmyra stalks 20 — 


Rattans no — 

Soil 8 1,120 

Timber 21,840 46,225 

Super feet 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act . 

Packages. 

England — Apples 450 

India — Apples 482 

Oranges 90 

Grapes 701 

New Zealand — Oranges ^ 80 

Lemons 427 

Grapes .... 174 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on June 24th, 
there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman), 
J. W. Sandford, P, II. Jones, S. Shepherd, A. L. McEwin, P. J. Baily, Professor A. J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. R. Birks (Principal Roseworthy Agricultural 
College), and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from Mr. A. J. 
Cooke and Dr. A. E. V. Richardson. 

Blue Striped Wool Packs* — The following resolution was submitted by the Blackheath 
Branch: That the Advisory Board take the necessary steps to overcome the objection 

against color lines in wool packs/ ’ It was decided that the Secretary should ascertain 
from the Stockowners ’ Association what action had been taken in this matter. « 

Young People's Employment Burem.— Mr. P. H. Jones was appointed to represent the 
Board on the Young People's Employment Bureau. 

New Branches. — Approval wn« given, to the formation of new Branches at Penola 
(Women’s), Belvidere, and Macclesfield, as from August 1st, 1931, and the following 
gentlemen were entered as foundation members of the latter Branch: — II. Ross, 
J. Schmidt, R. Mountstephens, W. Whitehouse, T. Lane, J. McGrath, S. Peters, C. Yates, 
B. Johnson, J. O’Louglilin, F. Pfeiffer. II. McDonald, E. Stecker, L. Boothby, H. Turner, 
W. Lavished, H. Rogers, H. Birks, A. Francis, F. Ball, H. Forbes, M. Williamson, 
J. Kenner, K. Bowen, O. and E. Kuehel. 

Life Members* — The following names were added to the roll of Life Members of the 
Agricultural Bureau: — Messrs. T. Ryan (Warcowie), IT. W. Nosworthy (Gumeracha), 
E. Leisliman (Murray Bridge), W. P. Foulis (Willowie). 

Becord of Services. — The Secretary was instructed to send a letter expressing the 
appreciation of the Board of the services of Mr. H. W. Cornish, who has acted as Secre- 
tary of the Weavers Branch for a number of years. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches: — 
Morchard — E. T. Tilbrook; Mount Gambler — II. Kuhl; Jamestown — F. Farrington. 
As from August 1st. — Maltee — W. H. Klau; Kelly — P. L. Toole; Mount* Barker — Messrs. 
Miels and Lucie; Parilla Well Women’s — Mrs. C. Nappe r, Miss E. Paid. 

Number of members, 8,537 ; number of Branches, 308. 

Betirement of Members. — The following members retire on June 30tli in accordance 
with the constitution of the Board: — Messrs. G. Jeffrey, A. L. McEwin, J. W. Sandford, 
R. H. Martin, S. Shepherd, and Dr. A. E. V. Richardson, but are eligible for re-appoint- 
ment? by the Hon. the Minister. 

In Committee. — Other items were taken in committee. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

PIGS FOR SALE 


Pure Berkshires and a few Pure Tamworths. 

PRICES — FROM TWO GUINEAS. 

Full particulars from The Principal. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on July 1st, 1931:— 

Better.— The outlook for the present season is the most promising for very many 
years paBt, and the good general rains received throughout the past month will have a 
very beneficial effect, not only on the growing pastures, but will recoup the subsoils 
after the severe drain made upon them during the past few years. Production of butter 
is steadily improving, and shipments are going forward regularly overseas. Providing 
the markets continue favorable, the outlook for the dairying industry is decidedly 
hopeful. There was very little fluctuation in values during this month, although store 
and collectors 1 butters eased somewhat, owing to the fact that there is only a limited 
demand in the Commonwealth for such, and this is a line which cannot be exported with 
profit. Present quotations are: — Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 3}d. 
Prints and delivery extra. Second and third grades, Is. ljd. (These prices are subject 
to the stabilisation levies.) Well-conditioned store and collectors 9d. to lOd. 

Egos. — As usual at this time of the year, production is showing an increase, and 
values eased. The outlook for a heavy export season seems assured, and arrangements 
are being made for shipments to go forward towards the end of this month, which will 
be followed by regular consignments afterwards. As all the States of the Common- 
wealth are anticipating a very heavy surplus, the only outlet is to London; but values 
will have to recede considerably before shipments are payable, as London market is 
considerably easier than last year. Present prices are: —-Ordinary country eggs, fresh 
hen, 9(1. per dozen; duck, lOd. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile, higher. 

Cheese. — The supplies of cheese from the South-East have only been small throughout 
the month, but this is usual during the cold period of the year, and a large increase in 
production cannot be looked for for a month or two yet. Rates are steady. New 
makes, large to loaf, 8£d. to 8£d. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. — Supplies of almonds sent in have been fairly extensive, but a good steady 
demand was experienced throughout, both local and interstate purchasers operating. 
The call for kernels has been exceptionally brisk, and rates firmed, present quotations 
being: — Brandis, 7d. to 71d. ; mixed softshells, Gd. to did.; hardshells, 3$d. to Jijd.; 
kernels, Is. 8d. per lb. 

Honey. — Steady sale for prime quality honey continued throughout the month under 
review, but lower grades were again neglected. Sales to Western Australia were pre- 
vented because of the regulations there in connection with “foul brood, 0 and orders 
had to be turned down because of this. Rates are steady. Prime clejy extracted, in 
liquid condition, 3|d. to 3 2d.; best quality candied lots, 2 2d. to 3£d.; second grade, l$d. 
to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. — In moderate supplies. Demand steady; Is. 2d. to Is. 2Jd. per lb., accord- 
ing to sample. 

Bacon. — Considering the lower purchasing power of the people generally, the demand 
for bacon kept up well. This is accounted for largely by the fact that prices are quite 
reasonable, as compared with other meats. Ample supplies were marketed each week 
by the factories, so that there was no need for importations from the other States. 
Best local sides, 9d. to 9Jd. ; best local factory cured middles, 9d. to 9Jd. ; large, 8$d.; 
local rolls, 8d. to 8Jd. ; Geo. Parmer’s “ Sugar Cane” brand hams, Is. Id.; local hams, 
I0d. to 10Jd. ; cooked, Is. to Is. Id.; “Sugar Cane” brand lard, in packets lid., in 
bulk 10d., per lb.; local prints, 9d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — The catalogues of live poultry submitted throughout the month were 
again fairly representative, but poulterers regularly attended the sales and purchased 
freely. Good clearances were effected from week to week, but the quality of many of 
the birds submitted were only light to medium breeds, and the really first-class stock 
have been somewhat short of requirements. Prime roosters, 3s. to 4s. Id.; extra heavy 
roosters to 4s. Gd.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 2s. Gd. to 2s. lid.'; fair-conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. to 2s. 5d.; cliickens lower; heavyweight hens, 2s. 9d. to 4s.; medium hens, 
2s, 3d. to 2s. 8d. ; light hens, Is. 8d. to 2s. 2d. ; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. 
Geese, 3s. 6d. to 5s.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 3d. to 4s. Gd.; Muscovy ducks, 
2s. 3d. to 3s. ; ordinary ducks, 1 b. 9d. to 2s. 2d.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to 
prime condition, 8d. to 9id. per lb., live weight; turkeys, fair condition, GJd. to 71 d. 
per lb., live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower. Pigeons, 4d. to Gd. each 

Potatoes.— L ocal, 4s. to 4s. Gd. per cwt. 

Onions. — B rown, 5s. Gd. to Gs. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Thsf allowing taws, from data supplied bj the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month and to the end of June. 1931. also 
the average precipitation to the end of J une and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

June, 

1931. 

To 

end 

June; 

Av’ge 
to end 
June. 

Av’ge | 
Annual ; 
Rain- 
fall. 

Station. 

For 
June. 
1931, i 

1 1 

Tn 1 Av’ge 1 
end 

June, j J une * j 


i 


i 


. ; 



Fab Nobtb and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta 

1*46 

2*44 

2*78 

Marree 

0*83 

3*57 

3-14 

Farina 

0*80 

4-82 

3*67 

Copley 

Bolt APR 

1*34 

1-00 

5*53 

4*42 

4*44 

4*65 

BUnman 

1*80 

6*00 

7*28 

Hookina 

3*42 

9*15 

5*54 

Hawker 

3*12 

11*57 

5*89 

Wilson 

2*53 

9-10 

5-71 

Gordon 

1*74 

0*68 

5*21 

Quorn 

2*25 

6-92 

6*07 

Port Augusta 

2*41 

7*70 

4*70 

Bruce 

1*86 

0*55 

4*53 

Hammond 

2*00 

6*28 

5*20 

Wilmington 

3*25 

8*36 

8*03 

Willowie 

3*40 

8*00 

5*51 

Melrose 

| 4*07 1 

| 10*27 

10*01 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

2*71 

7*49 

0*95 

Port Germein 

2*63 

0*48 

1 5*95 

Wirrabara 

2*99 

7*08 

8*55 

Appila 

2*40 

5*47 

0*00 

Cradock 

1*64 

0*73 

5*27 

Carrieton 

2*21 

6*77 

5*68 

Johnburg 

196 

5*98 

4*81 . 

Eureli 

2*03 

6-38 

0*01 

Orroroo 

2*04 

6*93 

6*29 

Naokara 

1-71 

5*09 

5*73 

Black Rook 

2*45 

6*20 

5*80 

Oodlawirra 

2*12 

6*42 

— 

Peterborough 

2*45 

6*61 

603 

Yongala 

2*88 

7*36 

6-31 


4*72 

5*86 

8*46 

7*93 

8-59 

1202 

31-51 

12*28 

11*84 

10*73 

13*42 

9*43 

9*94 

11*41 

17*63 

12*11 

23*01 

16*26 

12*47 

19*34 

14*69 

10*87 

12*40 

10*64 

13*06 

13*28 

11*16 

12*50 


Lower North — continued, 
Brinkworth . . . 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro 

Watervale 

Auburn 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava .... 

Port Wakefield 

Terowie 

Yaroowie 

Hallett 

Mount Bryan . 

Kooringa 

Farrell’s Flat . 

West of Murray Range. 


3*17 

8*65 1 

6*89 1 

15*85 

3*18 

9*13 

7*62 

10-86 

4*10 J 

11*86 1 

10*93 | 

24*61 

4*45 

12*55 

9*84 

23*43 

4*36 

12*41 

11*93 

27*10 

3*51 

10*95 

10*64 

24*08 

3*07 

8*00 

7*77 

17*44 

1-81 

5*64 

7*15 

15*61 

1*29 

4-68 

6*48 

13*04 

1*63 

5*18 

6*87 

13*47 

1*49 

4*77 

0*17 

13*72 

2*47 

6*49 

7*02 

16*47 

2*46 

0*56 

! 7 05 

16*79 

2*94 

7*63 

7*94 

17*96 

3*28 

9*20 

8*21 

18*75 


North-East. 


Yunta 

2*41 

7*20 

4*27 

Waukaringa 

1*02 

591 

403 

Mannahill 

1-17 

4*81 

4*19 

Cookburn 

1*47 

8*37 

416 

Broken Hill, N.S.W. 

1-78 

9*25 

4-99 


ij Manoora 

I Saddle worth . 

H Marrabel 

j! Riverton .... 

jj Tarlee 

ij Stockport 

j, Hamley Bridge 

jj Kapunda 

j Freeling 

; Greenock 

!; Truro 

ij Stock well 

13-30 j Nuriootpa .... 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown . . 


8-46 

8*06 

8-31 

7*93 

9*61 


2*08 
2*83 
2*74 
2*74 
2*33 
2*82 
2*27 
2*18 
2*05 
2*01 
2*79 
2*95 
3*27 
3*48 
3*33 
4*24 
7*13 | 

Adelaide Plains. 


8*91 

8*00 

18*94 

8*52 

8*77 

19*00 

9*25 

8*06 

19*87 

9*68 

9*26 

20*81 

8-11 

8*10 

18*13 

8*68 

7*45 

16*81 

6*84 

7*56 

10*60 

8*50 

8*83 

19*86 

7*94 

7*93 

17*95 

8*70 

1 9*37 

21-68 

8*13 

8*77 

20*09 

8*48 

8*83 

20*18 

10*23 

9*04 

20*65 

1030 

9*86 

22*49 

8.69 

9*97 

22*12 

| 1005 

1013 

23*58 

14*43 

12*45 

27*71 


Lower North. 

PortPirie 

Port Broughton . . 

Bute 

Lauia 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

Gladstone 

Crystal Brook 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Redbill 

Spalding 

Gulnare 

Yaoka 

Koolunga 

Snnwtown 


3*19 

7*16 

0*42 

13*25 

2*78 

7*52 

6*64 

14*02 

3*78 

7*60 

709 

15*48 

2*59 

6*61 

7*97 

18*11 

2*75 

6*66 

7*35 

16*85 

2*78 

7*12 

7*01 

17*84 

2*78 

7*20 

7 * 14 

16*40 

3*30 

7*47 

7*16 

15*87 

3*43 

8*28 

8*27 

18*47 

3*19 

7*36 

7*27 

15*93 

3*02 

8*07 

7*55 

16.63 

2*58 

7*24 

7*99 

| 19*34 

3*13 

9*07 

7*89 

18*74 

2*48 

7*03 

6-89 

15*35 

2*67 

6*99 

6*90 

15*52 

3*70 

9*16 

7*13 

15*70 


Owen 

Mallala .... 
Roseworthy 

Gawler 

Two Wells . 
Virginia 


1 Salisbury 

j Adelaide . . . . 
Glen Osmond 
I Magill 


2 * 12 

7*26 

5*93 

2*71 

7 12 

7*09 

2*35 

8*03 

7*81 

2*04 

8*45 

8*84 

2*51 

7*03 

7*51 

2*86 

8*02 

8*10 

3*30 

9*99 

8*03 

3*44 

8*48 

8*83 

5*46 

11*01 

1000 

0*46 

13*38 

12*13 

6*12 

13*18 

12*01 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 
Tuatree Gully . . . 

Stirling West 

Uraidla 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale . 

No&rlunga 

Willunga 

Aiding? 


5*46 

13*10 

12-78 

12*57 

20*82 

21-63 

10*41 

21*89 

20-28 

8*51 

17-03 

16-33 

0*51 

13-49 

10-61 

4*95 

10-92 

9-67 

6*38 

16-68 

12-13 

4*91 

12 x 

9-62 


13*91 

10*67 

17*38 

19*06 

15*81 

17*28 

17*81 

18*60 

21*12 

26*06 

25*61 


27*53 

46*90 

44*11 

32*91 


20*40 

26*02 

20*26 
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RAINFALL — continued. 



Mount Lofty Ranges — contd . 

Myponga 9-31 18*61 12*9' 

Normanville 5*10 10*81 9*7 j 

Yankalilla 6*78 13*66 10*9 

Mount Pleasant .. 5*26 12*08 11*9 

Blrdwood 6*06 12*79 12*8 

Gumeraoha 6*67 15*68 14*9 

MiUbrook Reservoir 6*74 15*98 15*0 

Tweed vale 8-73 17*42 15*8 

Woodaide 7*79 15*96 14-1 

Ambleside 7*40 15*60 15*2 

Nairne 4*28 11*59 12*5 

Mount Barker .... 6*84 16*17 13*9 


Macclesfield 
Meadows . . 


9*31 

18*61 

12*97 

29-14 

6*10 

10*81 

9*75 

20*73 

6*78 

13*65 

10*96 

22*95 | 

5*26 

12*08 

11*99 

27*29 | 

6*06 

12*79 

12*80 

29*28 

6*57 

15*68 

14*99 

33*45 ! 

6*74 

15*98 

15*06 

35*55 

8*73 

17*42 

15*84 

35*96 

7*79 

15*96 

14*10 

32*38 

7*40 

15*60 

15*28 

35*02 

4*28 

! 11*59 

12*54 

28-22 

6*84 

16*17 

13*91 

31-71 

6*52 

15*08 

15*25 

33-29 

5*00 

14*35 

13-33 

30-62 

7*68 

17*49 

16*16 

36-34 

2*71 

| 8*38 

8*68 

19-43 

i 


Av'ge 

o Av'ge Annual 

June, I end to end Rain- 

1981. I June. June. fall. 


West of Spencer’s Gulf — contd . 

>11 | 1*90 I 5*21 I 5*24 ♦12*07 

i 1*81 8*12 6*68 I 14*61 


Rudall 

1*90 

5*21 

Cleve 

1*81 

8*12 

| Cowell 

1*01 

3*79 

| Miltalie 

1*84 

6*60 

Darke’s Peak . . 

2*99 

7*89 

I Kimba 

i 

2*52 

6*80 


Yorke Peninsula. 


Murray Flats and Valley. 

Meningie 3*04 7*37 8 4 

Milang 1*89 6-34 7-< 

Langhorne's Creek 1*72 6*40 6 -i 

Wellington 2*06 7*20 6*f 

Tailem Bend 2*53 9*10 7*< 

Murray Bridge • . . 1*29 5*02 0-J 

Callington 1*38 5*55 6 f 

Mannum 1*00 5*05 5*f 

Palmer 1*91 5*50 6-< 

Sedan 1*45 4*74 5*( 

Swan Reach 1 *34 5*84 4-f 

Blanohetown 1*62 5*11 5i 

Eudunda 2*04 8-39 7*i 

SutherlandB 1*92 6*32 4*' 


Morgan 1*88 

Waikerie 1*77 

Overland Corner . . 1*58 

Loxton 2*08 

Renmark 2*00 


Eucla 2*46 

Nullarbor 1*67 

Fowler’s Bay .... 3*92 

Penong 3*59 


Koonibba 3*28 

Denial Bay 2.85 

Ceduna 2*77 


7-37 

8-52 

18-46 

6-34 

7*05 

15-05 

6-40 

6*58 

14-80 

7*20 

6-83 

14*64 

9-10 

7-40 

14-66 

5*02 

6-31 

13-76 

5*55 

683 

15-31 

5-05 

5-52 

11-53 

5*50 

6-47 

15-55 

4-74 

5*64 

12-16 

5-84 

4-85 

10-65 

5-11 

5*59 

11-14 

8-39 

7-56 

17-13 

6-32 

4*70 

10-79 

4-40 

4-24 

9*17 

4-85 

4-49 

9-61 

3-96 

4*99 

10-50 

5*82 

5*36 

11-00 

4-86 

4-79 

10-52 

er’8 Gulf. 


7*29 

5-51 

♦9-90 

7-91 

4-65 

♦8-62 

11*80 

6-03 

11-76 

14*14 

5-80 

11-94 

11*74 

5-23 

♦11-64 

9*85 

5-65 

♦11-31 

9*10 

4-54 

9-82 

7*16 

4-78 

10-44 

8*35 

— 

* 

8*67 

7-17 

14*91 

8-08 

— 

— 

9*11 

619 

13*73 

7*22 



— 

9*45 

6*23 

14*70 ! 

10*10 

7-66 

16*47 

6*66 

655 

10*03 

6*46 

7-26 

17*77 

7-62 

8-84 

19*45 

5*20 

5-76 

14*14 ! 

— 

6-73 

10*83 

6*49 

5*42 

13*38 1 

6*10 

5*50 

12*46 


Wallaroo 

3*21 

7*41 

Kadina 

3*13 

7*29 

Moonta 

2*79 

7*22 

Paskeville 

3*06 

6-19 

Maitland 

4*36 

9*63 

Ardrossan 

1*89 

0*30 

Port Victoria . . 

3-11 

7*81 

Curramulka .... 

3*35 

8*74 

Minlaton 

2-96 

7*92 

Port Vinoent . . . 

1*88 

5*61 

Brentwood .... 

3*12 

7-50 

Stansbury 

2-19 

7-16 

Warooka 

3-64 

8*28 

Yorketown .... 

2-31 

7-90 

Edithburgh .... 

2-15 

6*07 


South and South-East. 
Cape Borda .... 8*04 14*37 11* 

Kingscote 4*09 8*92 8* 

Penneshaw .... 3*72 10*99 7- 

Victor Harbor . . 3*33 10*03 9* 

Port Elliot 2*36 8*07 9* 


Meribah 


Sandalwood 


Pinnaroo 
Parilla . . 


Parrakie 

Geranium . . . . 

Peake 

Cooke’s Plains 


Naracoorte 


Smoky Bay 3-08 7 16 4-78 10-44 S . ! ! ! ! ! 3-28 7-93 8-28 

Wirrulla 3*16 8*35 — ♦ — v- o.aq 7*81 7*86 

rt rea H y H Bay 3 36 8 08 ^ 14fM Bordertown ! 1 ! ! 2-61 6-84 8-64 

HI £?? fi “T 0 ,^o Wolseley 3-12 8-24 8-04 

*** HI 610 1873 France/ 3-20 8-36 8-60 

ST u ! ta . ::::::: tZ Hi ™ — 22 itS 

Port Elliston 4-06 10-10 7-66 16-47 * * # | 1 ] ] 4-49 12-33 10 16 

HI £«• If. }™ 3 Kingston 4-82 14-14 11-28 

: if. 1*1 US Bo* 4-94 13-26 11-39 

Port Lincoln 2-84 7-62 8 84 19 46 Beach rt 5.33 13-49 12-74 

£ unb y o'2^ «7? IftOT Millicent 6-42 14-92 13-74 

Ungarra 2-96 - 673 16 83 Kal doo 4 -41 14-18 13-76 

STL , IS »S| Vt SS Moa ^ Ga mbler 365 1212 l30g 


Kalangadoo .... 
Mount Gambier 


8*04 

1 14*37 

11*70 

4-09 

8*92 

8*78 

3*72 

10*99 

7-90 

3*33 

10*03 

9*80 

2*30 

8*07 

9*25 

2*45 

8*18 

8*32 

1*79 

6*02 

4-89 

2-04 

6*03 

6*54 

2*23 

5*33 

4-74 

2*16 

6*70 

4*86 

2*70 

7*04 

5*91 

2*21 

6*88 

6-27 

2*90 

7*27 

6*57 

3*26 

7*24 

6*05 

3*37 

7*35 

7-03 

3*65 

7*54 

0*10 

3*21 

7-88 

7*02 

2*35 

5*93 

7*11 

2*05 

0*16 

6*87 

2*50 

7*12 

7*52 

3*04 

8*46 

7*70 

3*28 

7*93 

8*28 

2-83 

7*81 

7*85 

2*01 

6*84 

8*54 

3*12 

8*24 

8*04 

3*20 

8*35 

8*50 

3-07 

10*79 

9*93 

3*40 

11*32 

11*50 

4*49 

12*33 

10*10 

4*82 

14*14 

11*28 

4-94 

13*20 

11*39 

6*32 

13*49 

12*74 

5*42 

14*92 

13*74 

4*41 

14*18 

13*70 

3*55 

12*12 

13*65 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

index to current issue and dates of meet ings . 


Branch. 


Alawoona 

AUanSleitaat 


Amyton 

Angaston 

Apulia 

Apptla-Y arrowie . . . 

Arthurton 

Ashbourne 

Auburn ;••• 

Auburn Women s . . 

Balaklava 

Balhannah 

Bannera 

Beetaloo Valley . . . 
BelaUe North ..... 
Belalie Women’s .. 

Berrl 

Big Swamp 

Blackheath 

Black Bock 

Black Spring? 

Blackwood 

Block « 

Blyth 

Boolcroo Centre 

Boolgun 

Boor’s Plains 

Borrlka 

Bowhill 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Brinkworth 

Brownlow 

Buchanan 

Bugle 

Bundalcer Springs. 

Bunora 

Bute 

Butler 

Calca 

Cadell 

Caliph 

Caltowie 

Canowie Belt 

Caralue 

Carrow 

Chandada 

Charra 

Cherry Gardens . . 

Olantteld 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Cleve 

Cobdogla 

Col lie 

Colton 

Coomandook . . . • 

Coonalpyn 

Coonawarra 

Coorable 

Copevllle 

Coulta 

Cradock 

Cummins 

Cungena 

Currency Creek . . 
Cygnet Elver . . . 
Darkens Peak ... 
Dudley 


Report 

on 
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t 

l 

* 

1816 

t 

i 


1309 

I 

I 


t 

1323 

t 


1319 


| j 2 2 


18 


13 


1331 

1 


1KUUU1V . lOOR 

Elbow Hill 182a 


Dates of | 
Meetings. | 

i 

ii 

Aug. 


28 

z i 
8 i 

7 

22 j 

26 

R 

— 

27 

24 j 

R 


2 

n i 

29 

26 ! 

30 

! 

28 

25 

13 

10 

17 

21 

24 

28 

j 2 25 

6 

i 

24 

! 2 

6 '■! 

29 

26 || 

27 

24 1 

1 <fc 29 

26 

14 

I 1 ; 

29 

28 i 

16 

20 ! 

7 

4 ! 

22 

26 j 

29 

26 || 

z ! 

7 

4 

27 

24 

2 

6 

~1 

5 

81 

28 ; 

30 

27 

10 

14 i 

2 

6 I 

27 

31 1 

> 28 

25* 


Branch. 


Eudunda 

Eurelia 

Eurelia Women’s 

Everard East 

Farrell's Flat 

Finniss 

Gawler River 

Georgetown 

Geranium 

Gladstone 

Gladstone Women’s .... 

Glencoe 

Glossop 

Goode 

Goode Women’s 

Greenock 

Green Patch 

Gulnarc 

Gumeracha 

Halidon 

Hanson 

Hartley 

Hawker 

Hookina 

Hoyleton 

Ionian Valley 

lronbank 

Jamestown 

Jcrvols 

Kalangadoo Women's . 

Kalangadoo 

Kalyan 

Kangarilla 

Kangarilla Women’s . . 

Kanmantoo 

Kannl 

Kapinnic 

Kapunda 

Karcultaby 

Karoonda 

Keith 

Kelly 

Ki Ki 

Kilkerran 

Kongorong 

Koolunga 

Koonibba 

Koonunga 

Koppio 

Kringin 

Kulkawirra 

Kyancutta 

Kybybollte 

Lameroo 

Langhorne’s (-reek . . . 

Laura 

Laura Bay 

Lenswood and Forest Range* i 

Light’s Pass 

Lipson 

Lone Gum and Monasli . . 

Lone Pine i 

Longwood I 

Low bank 

Loxton ; 

Xjucindale 

Lyndocl) 

McLaren Flat 

MacGillivray I 

Mallala 

Maltee ; 

Mangalo , 

Mannanarie , 

Mamma j 


Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Page. 

July. 

Aug. 
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6 

3 

* 

11 

8 
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1 
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24 ! 

28 
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10 

14 
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14 

11 

t 

29 

26 
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29 

26 
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t 
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« 
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I 
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29 
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7 
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INDEX TO BUREAU REPO RTS — continued. 


Dates of 
Meetings. 

July. Aug. 


Dates of 
Report Meetings. 

on - 

Page. 

July. Aug. 


Meadows 

Meribah 

Milang 

MUlendUla 

MUlioent 

IDllicent Women's . . . 

Miltalie 

Mindarie ........... 

Mfnnlpa 

Modbury 

Monarto South 

iiounta 

Moorlands 

Moorook 

Morchard 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Compass 

Mount Gambler 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant 

Mount Remarkable .. 

Mount Schank 

Mudamuckla 

Mundalla 

Murray Bridge 

Murraytown 

Mypolonga 

Myrla 

Nantawarra 

Naracoorte 

.Narridy 

Naming 

Nelshaby 

Nelshaby Women's . . 

Netherton 

New Residence 

North Booborowle . . . 

Nunjlkompita 

Nunkeri 

O'Loughlin 

Orroroo 

Overland Corner 

Owen 

Palabie 

Parilla 

Parllla Women's 

Parilla Well 

Parilla Well Women's 

P&rrakle 

Parrakie Women's . . . 

Parana 

Paskeville 

Pata 

Penneshaw 

Penola 

Penwortham 

Petersville 

Petina 

Pinbong 

Pinkawillinie 

Pinnaroo 

Plnnaroo Women's . . 

Pooch era 

Port Elliot 

Pygery 

Quota 

Ramco 

Rajld Bay 

Rendelaham 

Renmark 

Rhynie 

Ricnman’s Creek .... 

Riverton 

Riverton Women's . . . 
Roberts and Verran . . 
Rockwood 


Rosedale 

Roseworthy 

Rosy Pine , 

Rudall 

Saddieworth 

Saddleworth Women's . . , 

Salisbury 

Salt Creek 

Sandalwood 

Scott’s Bottom 

Shoal Bay 

Smoky Bay 

Snowtown 

South KUkerran 

Spalding 

Springton 

Stirling 

Stockport 

Strathalbyn 

Streaky Bay 

Tailem Bond 

Talia 

Tantanoola 

Taplan 

Taragoro 

Tarcowie 

Tarlee 

Tatiara 

Thrington 

Tlntinara 

Truro 

Tulkineara 

Tweedvale 

Two Wells 

Ungarra 

Upper Wakefield 

Uraidla and Summertown . 

Veltch 

Virginia 

Wad dak ee Rocks 

Waikerie 

W allala 

Wanbi 

Wandearah 

Warcowle 

Warcowie Women's 

Warramboo 

Wasleys 

Wasleys Women’s 

Watervale 

Wauraltee 

Weavers 

Wepowie 

White's River 

Whyte- Y aroowie 

W ilka watt Women’s 

Williams town Women’s . . 

Williamstown 

Willowie 

Wilmington 

Windsor 

Wirrabara 

Wirrilla 

Wirrilla Women’s 

Wirrulia 

Wolseley 

Wudinna 

Wynarka 

Yaeka 

Yadnarle 

Yallunda Flat 

Yandiah 

Yaninee 

Yantanabie 

Yeelanna 

Yorketown 

Younghusband 

Yurgo 


* No x^»6rt received during the month of June. 


f Held over. 


28 26 

81 
7 

14 11 


t J 


* 24 28 

* 88 — 

• 81 28 

1816 4 1 

• 28 26 

J 28 27 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should bfe a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


HKI.AI.1K. 

June 9th. — Present: 20 members and 26 visitors. 

The meeting was devoted to a competition for the best decorated dinner table, 
display of work done by pupils of the dressmaking and art needlework classes, hessian 
work by Miss Phyllis Moore, and an exhibition of work — ancient and modern — by hand, 
loom, or machine. The prizes (donated by the President) for the best decorated table 
were won by Mrp. E. J. Swann first, and Mrs. L. R. Clarke second. There was a good 
display of dressmaking and art needlework, and a very interesting exhibit of old 
}tnd valuable work. This included cushion covers and d’oyleys, table covers and 
macrame work ancient point lace and modern wool work. It was decided to form 
a depot for tne outback relief in connection with this Branch. Miss Mitchell read 
extracts from Miss Campbell T s article on Hessian in the Home, and Miss P. Moore ’s 
work used for demonstration. Musical items w r ere rendered by Miss L. Clarke and 
Mesdames Symonds, Price, Swann, and Clarke. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Orchard, 
Jamestown. ) 


MIDLICENT. 

May 15th. — Present: 14 members. 

Economies in the Home. — Mrs. Redman read a paper on this subject. Mutton 
Flaps. — These can be bought very cheaply. Buy a number of flaps and boil them, 
adding a little salt to the waiter. When cooked, put aside until next day. The water 
in which they are boiled makes excellent stock for soup or gravy. It should be 
allowed to stand all night, and in the morning the fat should be carefully removed, 
melted down, and poured into a jar. This fat is excellent for frying or other purposes. 
The fat should also be removed from the mutton flaps, and that, too, can be rendered 
down in the oven to provide more dripping. The meat in the flaps can be minced to 
make curry, or, with the addition of minced bacon, onion, and bread crumbs, it can be 
made into a very appetising pie. The minced mutton, flavored with pepper, salt, and 
onion, can also be used for meat turnovefip. The pastry for these being made of 
mashed potatoes mixed with flour, an egg, and a little milk, to make a firm dough. 
Dripping is used for cakes and pastry; and in making cakes, if cream of tartar is 
added when the dripping and sugar are being beaten together it helps to 1 disguise the 
taste of the dripping. Pot Cleaner. — A split peg makes an admirable pot cleaner. It 
removes porridge and milk most effectively, and the end of the peg, being soft 
and rounded, does not scratch the saucepan. Use for Eggshells. — Eggshells are most 

useful on washing day. Have and crush them and (put them into the copper with the 

clothes, and they will help to make them beautifully white. Quilts . — A white quilt 
which is wearing out will last much longer if lined with an old sheet, especially if 
the sheet, be torn down the middle and the side edges stitched together, bringing the less 
worn parts to the centre, where the wear is heaviest. Face towels should be turned ends 
to middle w r hen half worn. Tablecloths, when wearing thin, may have their lives 
lengthened by cutting off 2in. or 3in. from one side and one end. This will bring 
the stronger parts to the edges of the table where the wear is the greatest. Use for 
Candle Ends. — These may be saved by putting a penny over the top of the candlestick, 
or putting a cork in the hole. The candle end resting on this may bo burnt right 
down. Candle ends, too, if melted and mixed with a generous quantity of turpentine 
or kerosene, make good furniture polish. Odd bits of soap should be saved, put into 

a saucepan or billycan, and melted down ^vith a little water. This is easily done by 

standing the vessel containing them in a larger vessel of boiling water and leaving it 
for a few hours where the water will boil gently. When melted, stir weXand pour 
it into a shallow dish to set. Mrs. Cassell supplied the following recipes: — Economical 



mo 

Paddmg . — 1 cup of flour, 2 tablespoonf uls sugar, 1 tablospoonful jam, 1 small table- 
spoonful dripping^ and ft few raisins, j teaspoonful carbonate soda dissolved in a small 
cup of milk. Mix dry ingredients together and add milk and soda. Steam for two 
hours, Borne made Soap, — 51b». clear unsalted fat, 5 quarts water lib. resin, 11b. 
caustic soda which has been dissolved in 2 quarts of water. Boil all together slowly 
for half an hour. Lift from the Are and leave stand until next day, when cut into 
pieces. 

Mrs. H. Hutchesson read a paper and brought two recipes for meatless dinners. Cheese 
Outlet#, — 1 cupful of mashed potatoes, the same of boiled rice, £ a cup of grated 
cheese, j teaspoonful of dry mustard, 1 tablespoonf ul of milk, and a little salt. Mix 
ingredients together, mix mustard to a paste with milk. Form into cutlets, roll in 
flour. Put dripping in baking tin, when hot, put in the cutlets. Brown them on 
both sides. Pile on hot dish and serve with tomato sauce. Meatless Sa/mage. — jib. 
haricot beans, jib. bread crumbs, joz. butter, 1 egg, pinch of herbs, salt and pepper 
te* taste 1 small onion if liked. Soak beans overnight. Boil till tender strain, add 
butter, herbs, egg, salt and pepper. Mix well, roll out, and fry a nice brown. The 
fat should boil before putting in the sausage. The water in which the beans cooked 
iis suitable for soup or gravy. 

Mrs. Oberlander forwarded the following hints: — When scrambling eggs add 1 table- 
spoonful of fine bread crumbs and 1 tablespoonful milk to every beaten egg. Season 
with salt /and pepper and cook in the usual way. A little vinegar added to stewing 
prunes greatly improves the flavor and lessens the quantity of sugar required* 

Mrs. Varcoe read the following paper: — “ Small Economies in the Home are Well 
Worth Practising.'* In a well-managed kitchen there should be very little waste. 
The careful housewife can practise many economies in the kitchen without in any way 
lessening the food value of the meals she prepares. If any pieces of cake have become 
too old and dry to put on the table, use them to make puddings. Book in cold water, 
then squeeze out the water and crumble the cake in a piedish. Beat up with an 
egg, a little sugar, and milk, add a few currants or other fruit, and any flavoring 
desired. Bake in oven the same as a custard. Or soak the cake, squeeze dry, take 
1 cupful of S.R. flour to 2 cupfuls of cake crumbs, 1 cupful raisins, 1 tablespoonful 
jam, i cupful sugar, 1 tablespoonf ul dripping or butter. Mix together, dissolve 
j teaspoonful carbonate soda in a little milk and mix. Steam for two hours. Stale 
pieces of bread can bo toasted in the oven until brown and crisp, then crushed or 
put through the mincer, and stored in tins to be used for thickening gravies and stews, 
or for making puddings. Cold mutton or beef can be minced and made into dry hash 
or rissoles. Dry Bash is made with minced cooked meat, mashed potatoes, and 1 onion 
cut up small. Add a cup of gravy, or stock if not available. Use a cup of water and 
( tablospoonful of Worcester or tomato sauce. Mix all well together. Put in piedish 
and cover with egg and breadcrumbs. Bake in slow oven for about one hour. Cold 
Meat Kissoles. — 2 cupfuls minced meat, onion cut up small, about half as much boiled 
rice as meat, 1 egg, 2 tablespoonf uls flour, pepper and salt to taste. Mix well together 
and fry in hot fat. Serve with mashed potatoes. Other little economies are making 

serviettes out of the good pieces of worn tablecloths. The worn pieces can be used for 

cleaning windows or for dusters. A double-bed sheet, when worn thin in the middle, 

can be made into a serviceable single Bheet by cutting a strip out of the centre, 

sewing the selvages together and hemming the sides. A good plan with the men’s 
trousers is to sew 7 a patch inside as soon aR you notice the thin place. It will then 
take longer for the hole to appear, and when it does it is easy to turn the edgqs in and 
sew down to the patch already in place. Darn socks and stockings before the hole 
appears. I have saved a lot of trouble sewing on buttons by placing a small button 
at the back of the larger one. This plan is particularly good when sewing brace 
buttons on trousers. Sew the two buttons on together and they will stop there as 
long as the pants last. (Secretary, Mrs. W. Varcoe.) 

PARILLA WELL. 

May 39th. — Present: 19 members. 

Jelly Making. — Mrs. Simpson read the following paper: — Apple Jelly . — Cut up 
under-ripe fruit, seeds and skins, cover with water and boil until soft. Strain through 
jelly bag, and to each cu,p of juice add 1 cup of sugar and boil for half an hour, or 
until it sets. Test a little on a plate. A. few cloves give a nice flavor. Qv/bnoe Jelly 
is made just the same' but another recipe, which is more economieftl, is as follows: — 
(>lbs. quinces, 6 pints of water, 61bs. of sugar. Boil all together without cutting, quinces 
for four hours, take out quinces and pot the juice. The quinces can be served for 
dessert with cream or custard. The quinces must be rather green to give the best 
results. MAnon Jelly. — First day — cut lemons into slices, to each lib. of fruit add 
1 quart of water and let stand 24 hours. Second day — boil 20 minutes and stand as 
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before. Third day — boil pulp and strain. To every cup of juice add 1 cup of sugar 
and boil from 20 to 30 minutes. Citron Marmalade . — Slice fruit very thinly, to every 
pound of fruit allow 5 cups of water, let stand over night, then boil for 20 minutes 
and let stand another night. Weigh the pulp, and to each pound of pulp allow ljlbs. 
of sugar, boil one hour. When boiling strain off the juice and boil separately for 
jelly. The Secretary then read the article, “The Uses of Hessian in the Home . ” 
t Secretary, Mrs. S, Burford), 


PARRAKIE. 

April 28th. — Present: 14 members. 

Hints for, Jam-making and Jam Recipes. — M*rs. Watts contributed the following 
paper: — It has been found that if the amount of sugar per pound of jam is up to a 
certain' amount that the jam will keep well; if over this amount the jam will crystallise. 
If, on the other hand, the proportion of sugar is not large enough, the jam is liable 
to ferment. In making most jams, Jib. sugar to lib. fruit is sufficient. In cooking jgm 
I find it best to boil briskly, but one must be careful to stir well to keep it from 
burning. A good plan is to grease the inside of the pan with a little butter to prevent 
burning. Dried Apricot Jam. — 31b. fruit, 31bs. sugar, and 5 pints water. Soak apricots 
over night and boil for one hour. Quince Honey . — Five large or seven small quinces, 51bs. 
sugar, 1 pint water. Pare, core, and mince quinces, boil sugar and water for one hour, 
add minced quinces, and boil for 1 i hours. Quince and Melon Jam. — lOlbs. melon, Olbs. 
quinces, 121bs. sugar. Cut up melon into slices, sprinkle with a few pounds of sugar, 
and stand over night. Boil for one hour. Pare, and cut up quinces, stew for one hour, 
separate from melon, in some of the* melon syrup. Then place melon and quinces 
together with remainder of sugar and boil for 24 hours. When making apricot jam it 
is best not to put sugar on the fruit over night. Stone apricots, put into the pan, add 
one cup of water, and boil until fruit has: boiled to a mash. Then add sugar. Marmalade. 
— 41bs. Poorman oranges, 121bs. sugar, 36 cups water. Slice oranges thinly, put into 
pan, then measure 36 cups of water, pour on the cut fruit, and allow it to stand all 
night, then boil for half an hour. Add 121bs. sugar, and boil liard for another half- 
hour. Do not forget to boil just after the sugar has been added, ‘otherwise the mar- 
malade will uot jelly. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Cabot.; 


WARCOWIE. 

May 26th. — Present : Seven members and five visitors. 

Soap Making. — The Secretary, Mrs. A. Grossman, read the following paper: — “The 
recipe I use makes ISlbs. of soap. This costs about 2s. 8d., and as the cheapest soap 
costs about 8s. this represents a saving of os. 4<1. Ingredients — 61bs. fat, 2galls. water, 
31b. resin, lib. tin caustic soda, 2ozs. borax, and 11b. ammonia. Mtethod — Boil fat and 
water together, add crushed resin and borax, bring to a boil again, then take off fire 
and add caustic soda. This must be done carefully, because caustic burns very severely 
if it touches the skin. It is best to set the bucket of soap somewhere out of the breezte, 
and then add the caustic in small quantities, just a few spoonsful at a time. The 
caustic causes the mixture to boil very furiously, and if too much caustic is added at a 
time it will boil over. Put the bucket back on the stovo and boil slowly for 2$ hours, 
stirring it new and then. Do not ha\*e too big a fire or it will boil over. When boiled 
enough take off the fire for a while, say half an hour, and then stir in ammonia dissolved 
in 1 .pint of boiling water. It is not necessary to go to the bother of pouring into 
moulds. 1 use a bucket that the handle will slip out of, /uid I leave the soap in the 
bucket- for a day or more until it is set, th*en take the handle out of the bucket and 
turn the soap out in a block. This I leave for another couple of days, and then cut 
up the soap into bms or pieces and pack them in ,a box and allow them to dry for 
a month or more, when :fc is ready for use. Always make -a fresh supply before tlie 
previous lot has been used out, so that it has a chance to dry. This soap lathers as 
good as most shop bought soap 1 have used, and, providing one is careful with the 
caustic it is not a dangerous task . ' 1 Secretary, Mrs. A. F. Grossman. 


WASLEYS. 

June 4th. — Present: 27 members. 

The Flower Garden. — Mrs. V. Currie read the following paper: — “In a flower 
garden one can spend spare time to advantage, and in course of time will bring much 
pleasure and a return of flowers which will repay for work done. Practically every 
home can have a garden, especially in this district, where a supply of water is available, 
and with very little expense incurred the* most humble home may be beautified by a 
garden, however small it may be. The Layout . — First draw r a plan of the garden that 
will tnake an appropriate setting to the front of the home, taking into coni^denttion. the 
amount of time at your disposal for the working of it, &c., and arrange^he size of 
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flower beds accordingly. Lawns may take up quite a large area, and will also add 
to the appearance. The Mail lawn needs much more attention than Buffalo grass, 
though when kept trimmed makes a very flne one, and one that is green all the year. 
A palm can be planted in the centre, if so desired, and for this purpose I suggest 
Chamaeropes humillis. It is of dwarf habit, not growing more than 5ft, to 6ft. in 
height, is of a bushy nature, and ideal for the small garden. Not only lay out the 
garden for small flower beds and lawns, but leave a space on one side for the planting 
of a few shrubs, and along with these can be planted a mixture of perennials as well 
as annuals. Having laid out the garden, border each bed with jarrah edging lin. 
thick by 4in. deep. Around the lawn it is advisable to have it 6in. deep. With 
shallow edging the grass is likely to go under it and come up either in the flower beds 
or the paths. Choose a suitable hedge for the front, it will not only Enhance the 
appearance, but shelter the growing plants from all weather. The Ooprosma makes 
an excellent hedge for a small garden, it has bright green shining foliage, is almost 
dust proof, and always looks clean and bright. This hedge is very healthy, rarely dies 
ohV, and requires very little water. Plants should be staked and allowed to grow at the 
top until they reach the desired height, but should be constantly clipped at the sides. 
The clipping assists them in making upward growth. A few roBes must be included. 
I suggest planting one in the centre of each of the small beds intended for the 
annuals. June and July are generally accepted as the best months for planting roses 
— they are then at their most dormant period — but can be carried on until the end of 
August. They thrive best in open spaces, where they receive plenty of sunshine. Plants 
grown in shady and sheltered positions are liable to mildew and black spot. * Pruning 
of all roses should be completed during July, for if pruned too early the new growth 
will start and is likely to be damaged by frosts. April and May are the best months 
for planting shrubs, before cold weather sets in. Flowering shrubs are some of the 
most satisfactory plants grown in a garden. They give a dignity to it, and once 
established are tery little trouble, and do not require much water. Many of them 
produce very beautiful flowers, and, if a careful selection is made, can be had in 
flower all the year round. The deciduous varieties are the most beautiful. One is the 
Weigela rosea, this is one of the most, beautiful of the spring flowering shrubs, covering 
its branches with clusters of pale-pink tubular-shaped flowers. It should hte planted in 
a well sheltered position on the plains. Another is the Guelder rose, or Snow Ball Bush. 
This is a very handsome shrub and worthy of a place in any garden, although seldom 
seen. When in flower the bush is covered with great balls of snow-white blooms, and 
makes a fine sight. All shrubs should be pruned immediately after flowering; one 
cannot go wrong if this practice is followed with all varieties. Most shrubs can be 
pruned to regulate the growth to a certain extent. The Blue Iris Stylosa has become 
one of the most popular winter flowers, flowering, as it does, when other flowers are 
scarce. During April and May the long leaves should be cut back to within a couple 
of inches above the crown and then given a dressing of lime to kill slug^ and snails., 
which are very fond of the flowers. Follow this by a good watering, and this treat- 
ment will result in a wealth of bloom that make a pretty garden show. If wanted 
for decorating purposes, pick the flowers in the pencil stage, and they will last much 
longer. In April prepare beds for spring flowering annuals, and clear away summer 
growths. The beds should then be limed and roughly dug, and sprinkled liberally with 
lime again. They should be left for a fortnight to be sweetened by the sun and air. 
This exposure of the soil in a roughly broken up condition is most important, and 
without it one cannot expect good results. The use of lime can be overdone unless 
it be accompanied by liberal manuring. For average conditions I recommend liming 
every other year. After the fortnight has elapsed water well and dig several times, 
until the soil is broken to a nice, even tilth. Then give a liberal dressing of stable 
manure, fork in lightly, rake evenly and remove all lumps. The beds are then ready 
for the planting of young seedlings, which have been previously raised in pans or 
boxes. Mote satisfaction is obtained in raising your own plants than buying them 
from the nursery. It is advantageous to be able to transplant them quickly from the 
seed boxes to where they are to be grown, especially during summer, when great pre- 
caution needs to be taken only to transplant when a cool change springs up or on a 
dull .day. After planting, water well, not overhead with a hote, but All a bucket with 
water and with a dipper or wateringcan pour gently around each plant. During the 
growing period keep the soil well cultivated. Keeping the surface loosened will 
encourage rapid growth. As the plants come into bloom, give them a little weak liquid 
manure once a wetek. Neutral sulphate of ammonia makes an excellent stimulant for 
this purpose, using a level teaspoonful to lgall. of water. Do not exceed this strength, 
and do not use it more frequently than once,, a week. The flowers will be much larger 
and of brighter, richer color than if it were not used. Make sure the ground is moist 
before applying liquid manure of any kind. Where any patches of cloter exists in 
lawns, rub^milphate of ammonia w’ell into them. It must be used in a dry state and 
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allowed to remain dry for a few hums. It will cause the clover to turn black, and 
although the grass will have a scorched appearance, it will come through again without 
any difficulty. The clover will not reappear. In a small garden it is easier to plant 
and to plan ont the garden if the plants are massed. In doing this the effect will be 
far better than any mixed lot of flowers. Plant the mixed varieties in the border with 
a few shrubs. It is not suggested that in all cases only one variety should be grown 
in a bed, for some of the best results are secured when good contrasts of color are 
effected. For example, last summer 1 planted beds of Rosy Morn Petunias with a 
double row of Blue Ageratum around the edges of each. These madto a most brilliant 
show that lasted for months. The winter previous I had beds of Iceland Poppies 
bordered with Papilo Blue Violas, and there are many other varieties that could be 
planted likewise. It is not wise to plant the same kind of flower two seasons following 
in the same beds. The Blue Brachycome (Swan River Daisy) is very suitable for 
bedding purposes, is of dwarf habit — growing Gin. high, and covers itself in spring 
with Cineraria-like flowers. Another interesting and pretty plant is the Night Scented 
Stock (Matthiola bicornis). This grows about 12in. high and has flowers similar 
the single stock, only very tiny, and of a light lilac shade. The flower closes in the 
day time and opens only at night, and the perfume is delightful. It is also a spring 
flowering annual. Iceland Poppies are the most useful of all winter flowers for indoor 
decoiation. There has been a great improvement in them during the last few years. 
First, the old varieties were superseded by the Sunbeam strain, which included tangarine 
and lemon shades, then came the Coonaru Pinks — a mixture of pinks and other shades, 
and now Rose Lustre has made its appearance in the last flew years, it is ho doubt 
the finest and richest colored Pink Poppy that has yet been introduced. It is un 
equalled for those desiring pink flowers. At the end of September or beginning of 
October it is time to sow seed for the raising of summer annuals. Generally speaking, 
summer annuals are very much easier to raise from seed than many spring flowering 
varieties. The weather is maid and warm, and seeds germinate weli and quickly. Sow 
in shallow pans and cover seed with a light sandy soil with a little manure sprinkled on 
top. This will help to keep the surface from drying too quickly. The best method 
for watering is to place the pans of seed in a larger one, containing ,‘Hn. to 4in. of water, 
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and allow them to stand until the dampness comes to the surface. There is then no fear 
of washing due seed, such as Petunia, &c», away. The earth will also hold the moisture 
longer, and results will amply repay for the trouble. During summer hot and squally 
weather can be expected, so that one must consider those plants best adapted to such con- 
ditions and choose accordingly. Keep to heat-resisting ones, such as Petunias, Phlox, 
Ageratum, Zinnias, <&c. Get summer seedlings planted out during the first and second 
week in December if possible. After planting, water well, and cover the surface with 
a thick mulch of either stable manure or straw. It will then be only necessary to water 
once a week, and plants will stand up to the hottest of days under such cdnditions. 
There are so many beautiful summer annuals to choose from that it should not be diffi- 
cult to make the garden gay during that period. Zinnia linaris is ideal for growing 
as a border to a mixed flower bed, and looks well in masses. It is a dwarf grower, 
having small narrow leaves. The plants cover themselves with tiny single deep-orange 
flowers, similar to small French Marigolds. The plants keep in flower for months, and 
^ one never notices the withered blooms. Armranthus tricolor grown in a mixed border 
*‘xnakes a gorgeous show with its striking foliage in green, yellow, and crimson shades. 
The Miniature Sunflower is another favorite for the border, and will provide a wealth 
of blooms for cutting as well as a fine garden show. The Miniature Bed Hybrids are 
particularly good for decorating purposes. Klondyke Cosmos should) not be overlooked. 
The foliage is beautiful, and they make handsome garden specimens, requiring some 
space to show to advantage; 4ft. between each plant is not too much. The flowers are 
orange, and follow other Cosmos varieties, flowering in late autumn. Zinniap are hardy, 
and make a brilliant show. The Giant strain, are particularly fine, having very large 
flowers. When about 6in. high nip out the centre of plants to encourage them to branch 
out. This also applies to Phlox and Petunias. These should be grown in masses to get 
best effects. Asters are a miuch admired annual for their richness of coloring, beauty 
of form, and profusion of bloom. The Giant Cr ego is the finest type to be. had, and 
looks best when grown in mixed colors. They do best in rich, deep, light soil, and are 
much benefited by mulching with manure. I would like to draw your attention to a 
very fine ornamental grass, Tricholona rosea , that covers itself with fluffy copper-pink 
seed-heads. It is excellent for mixing with floral decorations. November is the time 
for the sowing of the seed. ” (Secretary, Mrs. M. Wilson.) 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

RENDELSHAM. 

May 2nd. — Present: 10 members and five visitors. 

Poultry as a Sideline. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. Smith: — 
“Many farmers if they knew the profits derived from poultry farming, when correctly 
conducted, would be astounded. When 1 suggested growing wheat for poultry only, 
doubt was expressed as to its practicability. Had those people accepted my proposition 
and UBcd their wheat for poultry raising, they would have received at the rate of 10s. 
per bushel for their wheat instead of approximately Is. 9d., which figure does. not include 
bags or carting, two very considerable items in the cost of production. Referring to 
the above, I do not include those who grow wheat exclusively, but to the average mixed 
farm in this district. The following figures will give some indication of the value of 
the poultry industry. For the year ending June, 1930, the value of the industry on 
present day values was £950,542. The number of poultry in the State as on June 30th, 
1930, was: Fowls 1,552,760, ducks 50,102, geese 16,555, turkeys 46,401, a total of 
1,665,818 head. These figures offer more room for thought in the direction of food con- 
sumed. It can be taken as a reasonable bpsis that each head of poultry consumes 4ozs. 
of wheat per day, whether in the form of wheat or bran or pollard; this is equivalent 
to approximately 2,500,000bush. of wheat per year. The average consumption of wheat 
per fowl^fean be taken as If bush, per year, equal at present day values in this district 
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to 2s. 7 id. The average production of a high-class fowl is 32 dozen eggs per annum. 
Taking the present price offering at the local store, as an average for the year, at lOd. 
per dozen, it would show a return of 10s. for 2s. 7id. worth of wheat. These figures 
are fairly reasonable, and give an insight into the value of poultry if reasonably 
tended and cared for. Very few primary industries can show such high profits. The 
number of eggs exported from Australia for the past season up to December, 1930 , was 
nearly 200,000 eases of eggs, each containing 30 dozen. South Australia’s share of this 
total was 25,000 cases, valued at £50,000. The total value of exported eggs for Aus- 
tralia was £ 430 , 000 . South Australia also has a large interstate export trade of eggs 
in the shell, and egg pulp, estimated at £150,000 per year. If all other primary indus- 
tries could show such handsome returns, farmers in Australia would be in a better 
position t.o-day. If a farmer wishes to patronise State industries, everything necessary 
to equip a poultry run can be produced in our own State and purchased at reasonable 
prices. This is an ideal district for rearing runner ducks. We can also grow every 
kind of food necessary at a very reasonable cost for their upkeep. Even rabbits caip 
play a very important part in duck egg production. Meat is a very necessary part of a 
duck’s diet if maximum results are to bo obtained. 1 usually boil about 20 rabbits per 
day for my poultry. This is supplemented with unlimited quantities of green food, the 
birds having a free run in a large patch of chou moellier and mangolds. They also 
receive approximately 4ozs. of wheat per day per bird. The poultry benefit greatly 
by having a free run in the green feed; they can always find it fresh and appetising, 
and nothing is wasted. The next most; important item is water. Too often sick birds 
axe noticed on farms, and this is not to be wondered at when one notices the filthy 
water they are given to drink, out of any rusty tins or dishtes, perhaps filled a month 
before. So long as these receptacles have water in them, no matter how dirty, the owner 
does not trouble to refill nor cleanse them. They are usually left out in the blazing 
sun. On many farms the birds are allowed to fend for themselves in the matter of 
housing, and they usually make the machinery sheds their roosting place; then when a 
machine is needed the poultry is blamed for the damage. In this district the cost of 
housing is trifling. It is possible to procure the timber for the cutting, and the thatch 
for the cutting. I prefer cutting grass or tussock for roofing, as it is much cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter than iron, and, so far as 1 have observed, does not harbor 
vermin. My run is built on a dry shelly bank, so that the shellgrit problem is solved 
naturally. The green feed grows within 50 yards of the run. Only the very young birds 
need the green feed plucked and carried to them, which is done every evening, scatter- 
ing it undeT a thatched shed to prevent it shrivelling too rapidly when the sun gets on 
it. The water also is always under a thatched shed. 1 fill the dishes every morning 
and night, after flushing them with a solution of hlucstone to minimise disease. T 
attribute the good health of my poultry to the use of bluestonc. T also have a pond 
under a thatched shed for the use of the ducks. This I usually clean out oncte a day, 
and refill with fresh, water to which is added a kerosene bucketful of bluestonc solution; 
about 2ozs, bhiestone to a 4gal). bucket. I usually put 10 to 12 buckets of water in 
the pond. If I omit the bluestonc, the water has a strong smell. The ducks make 
much use of the pond in hot weather, and the labor of making it has been amply repaid. 
Very few losses of poultry from hawks are experienced, chiefly because there are a 
number of tussocks growing about the run. One warning cry from the male bird, and 
not a chicken is to be seen. Even the smallest will run for a tussock. The tussocks 
also act as shelter in hot weather, the poultry often preferring them to the shed. Occa- 
sionally crows are troublesome. In such a case I fix an egg to the plate of a strong 
rabbit-trap and cover all but the egg with straw. The crow is usually in the trap next 
morning. Place the trap on a shed where the poultry cannot reach it. Farmers who 
knowingly sell bad eggs should consider the effect those eggs have on the price of eggs 
in Adelaide and the local market, and they would find that it redueos prices to a 
marked degree. One lias only to observe? the difference in the price of guaranteed fresh 
eggs to those usually classed as f collectors lots.’ I consider that the storekeeper or 
collector should instal a testing machine. He would quickly discover those marketing 
rotten eggs. Incidentally, the honest poultry keeper would also benefit by an increase in 
price for eggs that were known to be fresh.” (Secretary, Mr. F. White.) 

TA NTANOOL A. 

May 2nd. — Present; Nine members. 

Pig Breeding and Raising. — The following paper was read by Mr. G. Bird:— “First 
select a good breeding sow' and mate her with a boar of a breed suitable to get best 
breed of pigs for fattening purposes. I flavor the Berkshire- Tam worth cross. It pro- 
duces pigs which are quick growers and makes an ideal bacon carcass. It is also advis- 
able, when starting pig breeding, to buy some good suckers and keep thei^ until they 
are about five months old, and then pick out the young sows that will make godd mothers 
and mate them with the boar. Always give the young sows the best attention. Do not 
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over feed them, but give a change of food; this will keep them fresh and healthy, but 
not too fat Under no conditions must they have boiled or raw meat, as it tends to 
make them eat their young. A good breeding sow should rear at least from eight to 12 
young pigs if properly fed and cared for. A sow should have plenty of exercise. Pro- 
vide for the sows a small paddock, about a quarter of an acre, with a good, warm shed 
on it With a paddock of this size, three sows can be run, but always put them iu a 
sty by themselves about a fortnight before farrowing. Also provide plenty of bedding 
a week or so before farrowing, for if the sow is a good mother she will prepare her own 
bed and is not likely to smother her young. It is also a good plan, when the suckers are 
about three weeks old, to make a small place for them so that they can leave their mother 
and learn to drink by themselves. This will not be such a strain on the mother pig, who 
has to rear 10 or 12 young pigs for six or seven weeks. Also the suckers that have 
learnt to feed themselves go straight ahead after weaning. Fattening Pigs — To fatten 
suckers I give them about four weeks in a sty fed on milk and grain, and then one week 
milk and water, and also grain. 1 then turn them into another sty, about twice as 
large, and feed only on water and grain fed from a self-feeder. By mixing the water 
with the milk it is much better than putting them on to water straight, as very often a 
pig which has been well cared for when a sucker does not take to water unless very 
thirsty. A pig does much better if there is always drink in the trough, especially if 
fed on grain. After feeding on grain and water for about eight weeks, a pig has 
grown enough to top up for market. Pour weeks on milk and grain, after feeding on 
grain and water, should be sufficient to produce a good bacon pig of about 1201bs. dressed 
weight. Good bacon is made from well cared for suckers, given a good start, and then 
allowed to grow before topping off. A pig should be .at least six months old when 
dressing 1201bs. Another good point is that by giving a pig time to grow it does not 
lose so much weight when travelling to market. Aftten giving a sucker a good start off, 
have a paddock of green feed. The best green feed I have grown is rape and rye mixed. 
Turn the pigs into the green feed, and all they require is plenty of good, clean water 
to drink, and very little grain. A pig about three months old, turned into a paddock, 
will grow well and keep healthy and fatten very quickly when shut up in a sty. The 
only tiling about this method of feeding is that it takes about a month longer to get them 
on the market, but it pays because it saves so much hand feeding, and they also make 
very good bacon pigs.'' Discussing the paper, Mr. Bird favored sour milk instead of 
fresh milk for feeding to pigs. He also thought that crushed barley was far better 
than whole barley. Mr. Edgecumbe found that pigs did well on boiied potatoes with 
a little crushed barley mixed with them. ( Secretary, Mr. H. Kennedy.) 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

APPILA (Average annua) rainfall, 14.(39in.). 

May 1st. — Present: Seven members. 

Care of the Farm Team.— The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. Zaenker : — 
4 4 The horse used for farm work should not be too heavy but of a good upstanding type, 
and active in appearance. The horse that is not too heavy in the legs will stand a 
day’s work better than a clumsy one. Fine horses are the country’s pride, and are a 
better proposition than the tractor in those times. After a day’s work the horse when 
let loose will first go for a drink, and there should always be plenty of water handy. 
After it has sufficient water the feed is the next. For that there should be proper 
mangers so that the feed remains clean and also in such a way that they cannot throw 
out half of the feed. To protect horses from the wet and cold a good stable is essential, 
a straw Toof preferable, if possible; it is cool in the summer and warm in the winter; 
it will greatly help to keep the horses in good condition and health. Working horses 
should be given plenty of time in the morning to have a good feed before going out 
to work. When on heavy work they should be well fed and looked after. The use of 
the currycomb every morning after the horse has had a heavy day ’s work the 
day before will greatly improve the appearance of his coat. Horses kept in fair 
condition will, as a rule, need less feed. Short hay is better to feed than that from 
a rank crop. If stra,w is to be fed, chaffcutting is the better proposition. In the 
busy time of the year horses should always be given corn, to give them more heart. 
They should be watered at least four times a day, if possible. Pay particular attention 
to the harness. The collar should always be cleaned before using after a spell; each 
horse should have its own collar, and it should fit perfectly. If sore shoulders appear, 
it is not ^ways necessary to give the horse a spell. Try another collar, it will some- 
times allow the sore to heal again by working. The chains of the individual horse 
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should be of the same length, and all swings adjusted evenly, so that every horse pulls 
its share, which will greatly minimise sore shoulders. Bo not forget to give attention 
to brood mares, because the next team depends on them. In the latter part of the 
season they can be worked to within a few days of foaling. When working them, i 
should always be on the side of the team and not in the middle. Horses should) always 
be treated kindly, but at the same time firmly. Horses generally respond to kind 
treatment; occasionally one shows bad habits, but these are generally the result of 
mishandling during breaking in. The best time to educate a horse is when breaking 
them in. I have a dislike to using the whip, especially in the team, and usually manage 
to get a fair amount of work done without its use. As is good advice with the tractors 
so with the horse team, ‘ under loading is preferable to over loading . 9 1 1 Discussing the 
paper, a member stated that for sore shoulders kerosene mixed with lard was very 
effective, it kept the sore soft and did not allow a hard crust to form over the sore. 
To ease a collar over the sore put a few stitches through the lining and pull towards 
leather firmly, leaving a hole over the sore. In feeding, the following suggestions were 
offered: — Crushed oats and bran; crushed peas; boiled wheat for aged horses (using 1 *^ 
half boiled wheat and half chaff). (Secretary, Mr. E. Wurst.) 


MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

May 1st. — Present: Eight members. 

Mixed Farming ah a Means of Economising. — Mr. P. Schultz read the following 
paper : — 1 * The time has come when farmers must take into consideration increased 
taxation and low' prices for products of the farm. Wheat growing alone is being 
carried on at a loss, so also is sheep. By combining these activities farmers can make 
a better living at a much less cost. A farmer having a few cows, sheep, poultry, and 
pigs, and any other sideline has a chance of making a living as he goes along, and 
one will be surprised at the end of 12 months at the manner in which the expenses 
have been kept down. By careful management, saving, and a little extra work, the 
farmer will be able to cut down liabilities to a great extent. Farmers, as well as the 
rest of the community, have been living right up to their incomes. On almost every 
farm one can find old implements, but instead of rebuilding these at a small cost new 
machines were ordered and the old ones discarded. Farmers who are the best off 
are those who have been the most careful. If the holding is developed as a mixed 
farming proposition, I believe the farmer will be much better off . 9 ’ Mr. B. McCallum 
thought sidelines were often neglected until prices for wheat and wool slumped. Mr. 
Lang thought that the average machine was not built to be mended. Mr. Kupke 
said his experience was that when cropping 600 or 700 acres of wheat and running 
1,000 sheep, sheep gave the better return. Mr. A. McCallum thought that most old 
machinery, by the time parts and wages wete paid for remodelling, would be half 
the price of new machines. (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S PLAT.; 

KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.52in.). 

May 4th. — Present: 16 members. 

Working the Fallow. — Under the title “ Items of Interest" the following paper was 
read by Mr. H. Spencer: —During the past few years there has been much discussion 
on the methods of fallowing and quantities of super sown per acre, and unless we make 
a careful study and keep a watchful eye over the results we shall be none the wiser. 
With present prices it is only with careful reckoning up of costs that we are going to* 
prove the most economic way to work, and thus live in hopes of balancing our budgets. 
I have been an advocate of the cultivator for breaking up land for fallow, and I am 
still convinced that on most classes of land, and especially on the heavier land it has 
once again proved itself at reaping time in results. For breaking up land fo/fallow 
the cultivator can be worked for practically half the cost of the plough, thus making a 
substantial saving in expense. The work can be completed in less than half the time 
thus assuring an early completion of the fallowing, and, as the result of early fallowing 
has stood out bushels to the acre in advance of late fallow during the past five years 
it leaves nothing more to look for from that source. Twelve months ago last harvest 
ndth tests carried out in plots of various super, the double quantity of super per acre 
showed a profit of 10s. 9d. per acre. Last year we did not sow any plots, but 
drilled: in a few rounds in various pieces to see what the results would be. On one 
piece, in which we were able to check the results fairly accurately, the heavier dressing 
equal to 1801bs. of 45 per cent, super per acre, returned a little over Sbnsfe more per 
acre. On working out the cost of super per acre (8s. 5*d.) compared wih 841bs. 
45 per cent. (3s. 6Jd.) and wheat at Is. 9 Id. per bushel, leaves a small profit of 5£d. 
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per acre. This looks as if it is not worth the extra manure, but we must remember that if 
wheat was worth 5s. per bushel it would be showing a profit of 10s. l)d. per aere. One 
remarkable feature was that during the dry period in September last year, when the 
wheat was making for head and some of it trying to get out of the flag, where the 
heavy dressing of super was applied, the crop was heading very well, but on the lighter 
dressing there was not a sign of a head to be seen, and the crop was feeling the effects 
of the dry weather very severely. (Secretary, Mr. E. LePage.) 

OALTOWIE (Average annual rainfall, l(5.8f>in.). 

April 27th. — Present : 32 members. 

Modern Methods op Farming. — Mr. N. Royal presented the following paper: — 
Farming methods employed by the pioneers of Australia are vastly different to what 
they are to-day. First were seen the single furrow ploughs, then the double furrows, 
and it was not so long ago when three furrow ploughs were used extensively. To-day 
it is not uncommon to see seven furrows and occasionally up to 10 furrows when the 
whinners have the power available to haul them. The practice onee adopted was to 
plough the land just prior to seeding and work it down with heavy harrows* broadcast 
the seed either by hand or by machine, and then bury the seed by again harrowing. 
To-day ploughing is done as early as possible in the winter to allow' as much moisture 
as possible to soak in during the winter rains and to put the soil in good condition to 
work, in order to get the clods broken down ready for later cultivations in spring. It 
is then worked with the cultivator to kill weeds, and later on a second cultivation may 
be given either with the cultivator or harrows. During summer months the- farmer has 
other work to do and can leave the fallow well alone, if it is in good condition 
with a fine mulch to stop evaporation. When the season breaks sufficiently to germinate 
weed seeds, I advise the UBe of harrows to help germination, so that when seeding com- 
mences there will be as many weeds started as possible. These can be killed and give 
the young wheat plant a good chance to flourish. With the advent of super we have 
the drilil, which will sow the desired quantity of seed and super per acre, and then 
inventive genius gave us the combine, a combination of the drill and cultivator, which 
is practically universal to-day, thus saving the farmer money, inasmuch that besides 
having a seeding implement, he also has the cultivator, which can be worked independent 
of the sowing mechanism. The combine needs only one man and one team (or tractor), 
whereas if cultivator and drill are independent machines more labor and more power 
are required to do the work. The latest improvement in farming in recent years is the 
treatment of seed wheat, which is of vital importance. Once farmers were not so par- 
ticular over this as they might have been. They took seed from any heap in the paddock 
and very often, having been reaping two varieties of wheat and emptying at the same 
heap, the seed became mixed. At other times varieties were mixed by not cleaning the 
machines when changing from one wheat to the other. Another mistake made is in not 
selecting the best sample of the plumpest grain with the least cracked grain and weed 
seeds in it. Having selected the seed, the earlier farmers cleaned it by means of the 
wind which blew away the chaff, and the next step was the invention of the winnower, 
which also employed a blast of wind to carry away any light matter, and even with these 
machines the seed was made clean, but was not of a uniform grade. Just prior to 
sowing, the seed was pickled in a solution of bluestone or formalin. With bluestone, the 
pickling can be done in a 10 per cent, solution some time before seeding if it is stacked 
in the open to dry, but using formalin it must be sown immediately. To-day's method 
is to clean and grade the seed with a grader and pickier in the one operation. With 
the latest* machines practically 100 per cent, efficiency is obtainable in the extraction of 
foreign seeds, such as barley and oats, leaving only the best seed for pickling. This is 
done mechanically in a dustproof container by the use of copper carbonate at the rate 
of l^oiss. to 2ozs. per bushel of clean, graded seed, the container being built into tho 
grader in such a way that the wheat is delivered to it in one continuous stream, as also 
is the copper carbonate, which can be regulated to give Mie desired quantity. The 
pickier revolves, which causes the wheat inside to be continually moving and falling 
about, thus creating a fine dust of copper carbonate to be presont, which adheres to 
the grain, which is then delivered to chutes for bagging. The seed is then ready for 
sowing or may be stored without in any way affecting its germinating powers, whereas 
with wet methods the germinating powers of the grain were impaired, especially when 
strong solutions were used for wheat badly affected wrfch bunt. The advantage of dry 
pickling and grading is that the seed germinates more quickly, the plump grain being 
able to feed the young, tender shoots and give a more robust' plant and a healthier crop 
which is more able to resist* disease and dry spells. Fallow having been well prepared 
with as shallow a seed bed as possible, the ,seed id then sown so that it falls on this firm 
seed bed, which, if there has been a fine mulch covering it, will be moist and will start 
the seed to> germinate and flourish. The successful farmer having worked his land well, 
and sowiA'he best of seed, pickled dry, in a shallow seed bed, has the evidence before his 
eyes of good farming methods employed, and thinks of how he is to gather in the harvest. . 
The hay crop in earlier days was cut by the sickle, and later with the mower, raked 
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together by a horse rake, cocked, and then carted loose. Operations now are easier and 
quicker. The binder has been with us for some years, and has well earned its place 
on the farm. Heaping is done with a header and reaper -thresher, either power driven 
or used with horses, which gathers the heads, threshes the grain out of the head, and 
cleans and delivers the wheat to the grain box or bags. This is a big saving in time 
and labor to fftie now obsolete methods, such as threshing with flails and cleaning with 
the wind and then bagging, or the later method of using strippers and winnowers, the 
latter 'being hard and rather disagreeable work. One advantage with stripping and 
cleaning with the winnower is that the cocky chaff can be saved for feeding purposes 
through the winter, and in cases where hay cuts have been light, to supplement the hay. 
I have purposely refrained from bringing tractors into these remarks previously,' because 
it is, or was, a vexed question among farmers, but I maintain that, could we get more 
for our products and cheaper fuel as in previous years, power farming is an improve- 
ment on the old method of horse traction. It enables farmers to crop more, do their 
work more expeditiously, with the consequent better working of the land and the savi»£ 
in wages of employees, and the curtailment of much uncongenial work, such aB chaffing, 
grooming, harnessing, and cleaning out stable yards, allows the farmer more time to 
devote to side lines or experimental plots, and to keep in touch with the latest agricul- 
tural practices.” (Secretary, Mr. R. Wilkinson.) 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BUCHANAN. 

May 1st. — Present: 12 members. 

Modern Methods of Clearing Heavy Timber. — Mr. L. Bell read the following paper: 
— “With high land values it is essential that every available acre be brought under cul- 
tivation. Providing that the timber to be dealt with is green, ringbark all trees large 
enough and leave until all timber is dry, which takes about three years. In the mean- 
time, keep the block well stocked with sheep, which will keep down all shoots, and the 
stumps will eventually die. Then, after harvest, as soon as it is possible to burn,, get 
busy with fire and axe. 7>o not go through the scrub and light a fire indiscriminately, 
but start in a systematic way by firing first, say, one or two acres. As the trees bum down, 
keep rounding up the branches and trunks on to the stump, which will finally burn out. 
On stumps that will not burn out readily, cart dry horse manure, which is very effective. 
In the ease of very solid stumps that refuse to burn out, use a few plugs of dynamite 
or gelignite. For a stump or tree, say, 18in. to 24in. in diameter, use about three plugs. 
To be most effective, take l£in. to 11 in. auger, bore the hole in level with the ground at 
an angle of about 45 deg. down into the stump to a depth of about 15in., and then the 
fire will do the rest. To clear land which is to be put under the plough straight away, 
the grubbing machine and tractor can be used. When the ground is soft, the tractor 
is a very quick and easy way of pulling down small trees and stumps up ho, say, 1ft. 
thick. When doing this work with the tractor, one must bear in mind the fact that a 
machine is being used which costs perhaps up to £500. For timber which is too large 
for a tractor, it is necessary to use the grubbing machine, which, thougli effective, is 
very hard work. The job of pulling down finished, the tractor is again a very useful 
power unit for dragging away trees or stumps from the piece of land to be ploughed. 
These can be pulled off on to reefs or any such places, where they can be burned up 
when dry.” (Secretary, Mr. L. Bell, Marabel.) 


NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

April 30th. — Present: 10 members. 

The Horse in Agriculture. — Mr. R. Nicholls read an article on this subject, and in 
the discussion that followed, Mr. C. Nicholls thought the national aspect of the subject 
was very important, but if it made the balance on the wrong side of the ledger it 
became a personal one. When good horses were from £50 to £60 each, and chaff £8 
per ton, a tractor was a reasonable proposition. There were places on the farm where 
the tractor would beat a horse team. Mr. W. Starkey said that Australia was subject 
to drought, and in such times the tractor was cheaper. A tractor very often did two 
men’s work. A tractor owner should do his own repairs if possible. Mr. R. Nicholls 
said at the present time horse feed and wheat were cheaper, but tractor fuel the same 
price; this, together with heavy depreciation on the tractor, was a factor against power 
faming. Mr. E. Hamdorf said a crossbred type of horse was best for farm work. 
The present was a lean period for tractors, but they would again return t-v favor. Mr. 
F. Nicholls said the tractor farmer was sometimes over capitalised, the factor cost 
from £500 to £600 when a good horse team could be purchased for £200 to £ 250 . 
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OWEN. ' . * ' 

April 27th, — Present: 11 members. 

Farm Bookkeeping.-— The meeting took the form of a Question Box. A keen dis- 
cussion arose on the question “Farm Bookkeeping/’ and opinions were in favor of a 
ruled ledger. (The unanimous opinion of members was the value of keeping all farm 
accounts most accurately. Mr. Bowen stated that if farmers kept a record of their 
incidental receipts and expenditure in the “rought diary” usually kept by farmers 
to record sowings, rainfall, seasonal conditions, &c. ; their books would be kept far 
more accurately. Mr. Boyle stressed the advantages of elementary costing as applicable 
to the farmer. Various questions were then asked and replied to by Messrs* C. 
Marshman and P. Boyle on the “marketing of eggs” and the advisability of washing 
a soiled or dirty egg. A further interesting discussion arose over “power f aiming,” 
opinions being in favor of tractors with the return of better prices, but under exist ing 
^ conditions everything was in favor of the horse, although tractor owners thought it 
^"advisable to incur a little expense and rush seeding operations. (Secretary, Mr. R. 
Bowyer.) 


PENWORTHAM. 

April 2nd. — Present: Nine members. 

European Agriculture. — The Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. Jenner, read the following 
paper: — “What strikes the Australian most is the old time methods of agriculture in 
use, but on examination these are found necessary to the climatic conditions, for the 
Australian harvesting machinery could not be used to advantage. In seeding, part of 
the acreage to be cropped is sown with fall or winter wheat, sown in late November or 
early Becember. This lies under the snow until the spring thaw in March or April, and 
then the plants push rapidly ahead. After the thaw, farmers busy themselves with the 
seeding of spring wheats. Stubble land which has been fallowed after reaping is disced 
or cultivated and drilled in, and other fields are ploughed and sown. Seeding usually 
finishes about the 21st of May, therefore, fall or winter wheat has about eight months 
in which to grow and mature, and spring wheat about three months. Growth is very 
rapid during April, May, and June. Haymaking begins about the 20th June — grass or 
meadow hay. This consists of grasses and clovers of many descriptions which when 
carefully treated make excellent hay. None of the fields sown with wheat, oats, or 
barley are ent for hay; they are strictly reserved for grain and straw which in those 
densely populated cold countries has a fair market value for thatching stacks, stables, 
cottages, stock bedding, and fodder. All bean or pea stalks are saved for the same 
purpose. It is also used for hatmaking, straw mattresses, &c. For hay cutting in the 
open grass meadow, an ordinary* grass mower is used, in the clover fields either a 
binder or mower, as the farmer may desire. Timber coppices and rough ground are 
cut by scythemen. Reaping commences in July, the fall wheat then being ripe and 
ready; by the time the fall wheat is cut the spring wheat is ready for the reaper. On 
the larger farms binders are used, the small holder usually reaps by hand, i,e., scythe 
and cradle, or reap hook, and very often threshes by hand, using the old time flail. 
Following the reapers come the stookers. The method of stooking is totally different to 
that practised in these districts. Stooks are placed in straight lines across the field 
about a chain or more apart, and arc not stood upright as we do our hay. The sheaves 
are placed in a circle, butts outward, heads into the centre, about six or seven sheaves 
high. A thatched roof is then placed over each stook by inserting a sharpened stake 
in the centre around which straw thatch has been bound to extend for a radius of 2ft. 
or more. This makes the grain stook weather-proof. The reason for placing the stooks 
in straight lines is easily understood when I tell you that the fallowing plough follows 
the reapers closely, before, in fact, but little of the crop has been carted; singles, 
double, and three furrows being used similar to our orchard ploughs, but heavier. 
Stacking in European countries has become a fine art. Some round, others oblong, or 
square, but all are built on the butts out principle; when a layer of sheaves is com- 
pleted only one row of heads show in the centre of the stack, so the stacker as he 
proceeds with the next layer is not treading out grain as he would otherwise do. The 
stacks are about 40 tons, or about the amount a threshing machine will finish in two 
days or thereabouts. On the larger farms steam threshing plants are used, many of 
these are portable and travel from farm to farm, a 6 h.p. portable steam engine 
being used. Coal is cheap and water plentiful. A team of six horses can shift the 
whole plant — three for the engine, two for the threshing machine, and one for the 
trolly. Others on a smaller scale use horse driven machines with a treadmill — the 
horse attempts to climb a lathed elevator Jjelt, each step pulls the belt back under his 
feet, this elevator belt drives a shafting on which is a pulley belting from this to 
the machinp. Two fresh horses are used for every run. English flour mills are chiefly 
water driven, a water wheel and race are used. To construct the race a dam is thrown 
across a creek or brook, a channel is then cut from the dam to pass under the mill and 
back to M be original stream. A bend in the brook is usually chosen for this purpose, 
and for safety, floodgates or sluices are inserted in the dam wall. The pressure and 
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speedof the water in the race drives the wheel fast enough to keep all machinery going 
at a reasonable speed. A few were electric or steam powered roller mills. Boasters are 
attached to the mills, for very often the local grain is too soft for grinding purposes 
without being first dried. The mills in France are on the same principle, except that 
the Tillage mill is common property. It is wind driven, and is primitive. Built on a 
pivot mast, it is driven by four lathed sails about 10ft. long and 1ft. wide. All grain 
has to be carried up a ladder to the grinders, a calico pipe conveys the product to the 
bagger on the ground; the product is much coarser than that of their roller mills. 
A long pole from the mast, to which is attached a windlass and chain, the chain is 
looped over a post in the ground, and by this means the whole concern is winched 
around to get the sails in line with the wind. Manures . — On swamps or marshy lands . 
marl was used to the extent of 8cwts. per acre. Marl very much resembles our gypsum. 
Leaf mould is also extensively used, practically oil all classes of soil. Superphosphate 
and nitrate of soda, stable and other natural manures, of which European countries 
have large quantities, are extensively used — nothing is allowed to go to waste. : au’ 
stock in Europe have to be stabled during winter and heavy straw bedded, so the supply 
of stable manure is good . ' 9 

SADDLE W ORTH (Average annual rainfall, I9.60in.), 

May 1st. — Present: 14 members. 

Difficulties of the Farmer. — M r. A. Marrett read the following paper: — “The 
financial predicament that farmers find themselves confronted with to-day has not been 
brought about solely by the low price for wheat but rather a combination of difficul- 
ties. Wheat 34 years ago was sold as low as Is. 3d. per bushel at Auburn. I propose 
dividing the paper into five parts, as follows: — (1) Over capitalisation; (2) Indirect 
taxation; (3) Low prices at present ruling; (4) A departure from farming methods; 
(5) A lack of confidence in themselves. (1) The plant, a farmer nowadays uses is 
unnecessarily large and costly. Perhaps a little more wheat per acre in bushels may 
be sown at the present time, but modern machinery is not playing any part in the 
increase, rather is it the influence of enterprising farmers and scientific methods, not 
the machinery. Since the departure from the stripper and winnower, farmers are no 
better off financially, while many farm laborers are infinitely worse off through lack 
of employment. All sections are worse off, including the farmer, especially when large 
commitments on account of modern machinery have to be met. Particularly do I 
refer to users of tractors and the imported fuel they consume; our imports until 
recently have exceeded exports, and the farming community has had a big say in this. 
If stock is takten, the modem or recent trend has been to get as much done as 
possible without using outside labor. I am quite cognizant of the fact that certain 
factors regarding the past conditions of labor have had a certain amount of influence 
to drive a farmer or employer in this direction. (3) Low prices, as I have endeavored 
to point out, are not solely responsible for the conditions. There is no doubt that 
the sudden drop has upset the balancing of accounts of the most prudent, which leads 
one to the fallacy of having ‘all your eggs in one basket.’ (4) The departure from 
real farming methods. A farm at one time was never complete unless there were 
sheep, cows, pigs, and poultry. Many who have been sadly hit at the present time 
would greatly appreciate a few cows to milk and a small consignment of lambs, wool, 
and pigs. There is still a profit left in pigs and a big market to explore. Wheat 
farming was all right while we had inflated prices. Many farmers are paying high 
prices for cows. These farms had eight to 12 cows previously to the inception of 
inflated prices for wheat. (5) Lack of confidence. There appears to be a section of 
the community who think the younger and present day farmer is not imbued with the 
spirit of their predecessors in this country. With this I do not agree. The young 
peoplte of to-day will get down to the so-called drudgery, and if many of the older 
farming fraternity had kept good cows, the younger generation would have had some 
encouragement to go in for dairying. Anyone who has the handling of dairy stock 
will take a much greater interest in milking if they have good cows to milk. With 
good cows dairying is not a drudgery, but a very interesting and profitable occupation. 
At the present time a farmer can grow and crush his own wheat, oats, and barley, 
and feed same very profitably to cows. Take five bags of wheat and five of oats; 
and add 2s. worth linseed — about £4. A good cow will pay for this in a month. 
In that way one could feed a cow about 81bs. to 91bs. of grain a day for seven months. 
Her skim milk will more than pay her paddock fees and chaff bill, leaving a reasonably 
good margin of profit for her owner. At Is. per pound for fat, a cow giving 3801bs. 
fat would net the owner about £10 10s. profit, wftiich is a very conservative estimate.’* 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell.) 

UPPER WAKEFIELD. 

April 30. — Present: 12 members and four visitors. 

Question Box. — T he meeting took the form of a Question Box. The following ques- 
tions were asked: — “What is the best depth to fallow black soilf” One member sug- 
gested Bins, to 3 Jins, Others thought 2ins. would be ample, “Which is the more. 
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suitable for growing a barley crop; land that has been ploughed up, or land worked 
up with a cultivator? " Members favored ploughing for best results. “Will black 
ground fallowed in summer time produce a better crop than when fallowed in winter?" 
Summer fallowing was advocated by most members. ‘ ‘ Which is the best bread of 
cattle for this district? 9 ’ One member considered Shorthorns as the best for general 
use, because when they were unprofitable for dairy uses they could bo easily fattened 
and sold as beef. i * What is the best method to prevent a nine months' old calf from 
sucking cows?" One member suggested a piece of motor tyre fastened around the nose 
with six 4in. nails driven into it at different places. ‘ ‘ Which is the best method of 
picking wheat?" Bluestone pickling was preferred if the bluestone was mixed to the 
correct strength. Other members favored dry pickling on account of quicker germina- 
tion. The Secretary then read a paper from the 'Journal, "Book-keeping on the Farm." 
(Secretary, Mr. C. Neumann.) 

VIRGINIA (Average annual rainfall, 17.23in.). 

April 1st. — Present; Nine members. 

Humus. — Mr. P. McEntee read the following paper; — "Humus is the name given to 
decaying vegetable matter in the soil. Unless the supply is renewed by the addition 
of new vegetable matter, as in stable manure or crop residues, the quantity will gradually 
decrease. The garden, because of the frequent applications of stable manure, supple- 
mented by deep and thorough cultivation, is usually the richest part of an old farm. 
Almost any kind of soil can be made fertile in this way. Stable manure forms humus 
in the soil, and even the poorest soil can be changed to a garden by its use. In its 
natural state, the humus supply of soils is maintained by decaying roots of plants and 
fallen leaves. In cases where the soil has a good supply of phosphoric acid, potash, 
and other essential minerals, the humus tends to increase, crops become heavier, and 
pastures improve. Where soil is poot and climatic conditions unfavorable, natural 
residues are barely sufficient to supply wastage, and crops gradually become lighter, 
until only the hardiest plants survive. Humus confers certain physical benefits on the 
soil, e.g/, it improves its water-holding capacity, it loosens stiff soils, allowing air and 
moisture to enter; it binds the coarse particles of sand, thereby improving the texture, 
and, when wet, gives the darker color to soil. Vegetable matter is changed to humus by 
the action of bacteria, and changes occur in humus. Some kinds can decompose the 
humus in wet soils in the absence of air, but in these cases decay ceases before it is 
complete. This incomplete decay causes the formation of "humic acid," and "sour 
soil" results. This acid accumulates in swamps and peat bogs, not because of the wet, 
but because air is shut out. When air cannot penetrate soil, the decay of humus does 
not stop at the production of humic and other acids. By combining with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, bacterial changes go further, forming a milder form of humus, and 
oxidation goes on to completion. Carbon di-oxide and water are the ffnal oxidation 
products of humus. The final changes involve the disappearance of humus from the 
soil, but they are necessary. Soil not only requires humus, but also that it shall decay. 
The amount of humus varies in different soils. In swamp lands it probably forms the 
bulk of the dry samples. In ordinary soils, it is generally under 5 per cent. Because 
free access of air hastens the decay of humus, cultivated land will soon contain less 
humus than grazing lands. Herein lies the reason for resting farming land. Sandy soils 
usually contain less humus than clays, because they are pervious to air, and therefore 
the humus supply is burnt up more rapidly. Lime stimulates bacteria* that cause decay, 
and so soilB deficient in lime will often contain more humus for that reason. Finally, 
high temperatures and open soil hasten decay of humus. Soils of arid districts contain 
about 1 per cent, as against 4 per cent, humns in wetter areas. But while cultivated, 
sandy, lime, and arid soils contain less humus, they can, for chemical reasons, afford to 
contain less because owing to the rapid decomposition in these soils, the benefits are 
more quickly realised. Chemical changes which take place in the decay of humus cause 
the formation of nitrogen, which in itself is insoluble in the soil. This nitrogen of the 
humus must first be changed to simpler compounds. Ammonia and nitrates are two of 
these. Nitrates are the more effective form, and are the only form with which crops 
reach full development. Therefore, the production of nitrates within the soil is neces- 
sary to successful cropping. Nitrates are produced by bacteria of various kinds. One 
kind attacks the nitrogen of humus, and ammonia is the result. Other forms attack 
ammonia and nitrates result in the course of a few weeks under favorable conditions. 
The manufacture of nitrates within the soil is known as nitrification. Certain conditions 
are necessary : — (1) Soil nitrogen must be present, e.g., as in humus; (2) the bacteria 
must be present; (3) fresh air (no nitrification in clay subsoils); (4) darkness (sun- 
light stops or kills organisms; (5) A suitable temperature (stops in cold weather) ; 
(6) sufficient moisture (stops in long, dry spells) ; (7) carbonate of lime or some other 
base must oe present. It will be seen, therefore, the humus of the soil is important to the 
fanner, grazier, gardener, and to all those connected with the land. ’ ’ Mr. Lang said the 
practice of heaping up fresh stable manure resulted in burning out the best qualities of 
the manure and left only the waste. It was best to apply it* to the soil immediately. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Lang.) 
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TORRE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTS.) 

BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.52in.). 

Ten members attended the meeting held on April 2nd, when a paper, prepared from 
Departmental literature on the subject * 1 Facts About Wool,” was read by Messrs. 
J. and M. McKensie. (Secretary, Mr. G. Tucker.) 


KILKEBRAN. 

May 5th. — Present: 10 members. 

Sidelines in Relation to Present Times was the title of the following paper by 
Mr, C. E. Heinrich: — “No subject connected with rural education or industries is 
receiving more publicity by Bureau Conferences, discussions, instructors, and researchers. 
Journals and newspapers of all descriptions have their distinctive spaces crammed with 
information gained from experimentalists and researchers from all parts of the 
America is outstanding in the enormous amounts of money expended for research and 
rural education. Southern European countries are amongst the foremost in practical 
work done in dairying and pig raising, and associated industries. The finer arts and 
knowledge of these occupations have taken years of Bound work to acquire. There is 
no doubt that we forge ahead through their hard-earned information. However, it is 
particularly necessary to try out, under our own circumstances and climatic conditions, 
acquired knowledge and especially of breeds of stock. Before the advent of super 
phosphate the country community was practically dependent on the income from 
sidelines, and their products found a ready local market. With the improvement of 
conditions the agriculturists, whose incomes grew, specialised more on wheat and wool 
and neglected the smaller sidelines more and more, until to-day our main sources of 
income, produced under peak cost of production, have reached a record low price. 
Circumstances again force the wheatgrower to see his folly of backing only one horse 
and to turn hi& face to the issue of sidelines, paying attention to petty cash, which 
to-day is worth more than a 1980-31 wheat cheque produced at a. loss. During the last 
two years the fact has gradually dawned on the farmer that his general living expenses 
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were being left unpaid, that the proceeds of his crop would not cover the liabilities 
incurred for cropping. This state of affairs is creating a general rush to varied side- 
lines (principally dairying and pig raising), which action will have to grow steadily, or 
the markets will be glutted. To enumerate sidelines, they come under two distinctive 
headings — cereal and stock — the two being closely associated. The growing of cereals, 
other than wheat, proves necessary for the economic feeding of stock* Yorke 
Peninsula’s sideline — Prior barley — can be termed an industry, being capable of ripening 
this cereal with distinctive malting quality, but this barley proves an excellent feed, 
finding ready bale when not up to malting quality. This grain or Chevalier varieties 
could often be grown in other parts of the State for feed, as it is preferable to the 
six-rowed or Cape family. Oats grow freely in all agricultural parts of this State as 
secondary crop, and should be made far more use of instead of risking wheat in many 
instances — feeding well to all stock and even poultry. These grains are well known, 
and also have commercial values, but there are other cereals and grasses that are 
growers and would prove of value to cultivate just for the purpose of fodder 
and grain feed on the farm. Bye is well worth a trial as sown for feed, grazed, and 
then reaped. Lucerne, the most hardy of legumes, is most suited for our moderate 
rainfalls and could be grown in small patches. Stock sidelines are principally horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. Horses can be included in this list, as the judicious 
selection of several mares for breeding would be an addition to plant, upkeep of 
depreciation, and the source of a little income when disposing of a horse. Dairying 
has developed in the closer settled areas, and has been neglected by the average wheat 
grower until recently, and those who are turning to cows have to buy and pay dearly 
for them, whereas, had we kept our end up we would have young stock growing into 
production. The cow is the most direct Bource of income (without risk of outlay) we 
have. The duties of the farm dairy invariably fall to the farmer’s wife, and Bhould 
not be overdone; yet the number of cows kept in most instances could be increased. 
Apart from the cow a little can be made out of rearing calves for beef. In that case 
the Milking Shorthorn would prove more profitable than the Jersey. Upkeep of it 
milking strain is most important, and bulls of proved breeds and studs should be 
bought, the Government subsidy assisting im the purchase; or several farmers in com- 
pany would also make it much easier financially. The sheep is an animal kept for many 
purposes — a scavenger on fallows* giving a return on wool, a supply of mutton, and 
most important, the breeding of lambs. Sheep have decreased in numbers in the better 
agricultural areas through the wheatgrower diverting from the general rule of & crop 
every three years to one every two, but I am confident that it will be profitable to 
encourage more grazing. Wool, in normal times, has always given the fanner a nice 
return, but we are apt to drop one system for another, as during a previous slump 
in wool South Australia worked up quite a nice lamb trade, but when wool boomed 
we neglected the breeding of early maturing lambs and reverted to wool breeds, thereby 
losing our overseas market. The Comeback tewe is the best farm breed, but our flocks 
are too small to breed them up. The best proposition is a big, clean-faced Merino 
owe mated to a popular English breed. Pigs are usually on most farms for bacon 
and ham, but raising and fattening has not been carried on to any great extent. 
Educational work and experiments with breeds and types has encouraged the farmer 
to retain grain (on account of low prices) and attempt pig raising more extensively. 
Southern European countries specialise in certain breeds, and with care it will be quite 
possible for us to produce the ideal bacon pig by means of growing a sow produced 
from the coarser and over-fat breeds to cross with the Large White boar. Poultry is 
easily kept on a farm. The fowl becomes more profitable with proper care, and 
produces a regular income. Breeds are numerous, but the Black Oipington appears 
the most popular. Proper feeding of all stock is essential. Never forget the fact 
that an ill-fed beast is unprofitable. Provision of roughage is necessary for the winter 
months, and a quantity should be stored for dry periods. 8tudy time and convenience 
in arranging yards and automatic feeders for pigs and sheep, so that your time in 
busy periods is not unduly taken up. Do not plunge into sidelines extensively, as 
initial cost is a big consideration; rather purchase something good and breed up your 
stock, your knowledge increasing with the numbers. There are three important factors 
associated with the increase in stock sidelines — breed, development of markets, and 
continuity of supply. There is a danger of over-production, which proves a greater 
difficulty than under supply, and compels the seller to produce the suitable trade type 
where otherwise the secondary types sell. This stresses the need for consideration of 
breed, as in the case of pigs. The State’s production is equal to requirements, therefore 
overseas markets will have to be developed to gain access to the London market (which 
consumes an enormous tonnage of cured and uncured meats). It is essential to produce 
an article to compete against the world’s best— produced, finished, and packed 
by specialist; therefore our one aim in pig raising must be to produce a type suitable 
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for export. Breed in dairying and poultry does not so directly influence the saleable 
product. We must deliver a clean, fresh article, the rest of the responsibility rests 
on the manufacturer and exporter. The lamb trade calls for extra care. Nothing but 
good breeding and feeding of a lamb produced from the popular Down breeds, maturing 
quicfely, retaining its freshness, with fleshy, thick-set carcass, can regain the export 
lamb trade which we held and so foolishly gave up through our own neglect. This 
sideline, as with pigs, calls for specialising of breed and standardisation of type and 
weight. We must do our share of advertising overseas, but the quality of the article 
in show is the flnest advertisement. The proof is in the eating, and a satisfied customer 
will always come back. My third factor — continuity of supply — is just as important 
as the production of quality. Australians in the past, when they had held a good, 
steady sale for an article afterwards dropped it for something a little more profitable, 
thereby letting another country cater for the market. This has been a hard lesson 
in many instances, and proves detrimental when we offer first quality goods in London. 
The buyers doubt our ability of continuity of supply. We have paid dearly fo^^r* 
erratic production. Our position would not be as bad to-day had we worked and kept 
our sidelines through normal and boom times when wheat at 6s. lured us from the paltry 
sums which will take us two or three years to work up. Never lose sight of the fact, 
when we do gain our share of London’s produce market and cereals rise in price, that 
consistency always wins the day. (Secretary, Mr. A. S. Dutschke, Maitland.) 

PETER8VILLE. 

April 28th. — Present: Seven members. 

Economy. — The following paper, “Economy on the Farm,” was read: — “In the past 
many farmers have not given enough consideration to general economics. Farming 
machinery has been very expensive for quite a number of years. Machines that cost 
large Bums of money should be worked by men that understand them. The farmer 
should give personal supervision at short intervals, and, above all, he should see that 
thte machine is put under cover. Weather-beaten implements, especially the timber 
portions of them go out of shape. Every farmer should give serious thought before 
purchasing a new machine. One often notices much neglect of livestock. It pays to 
look after all animals really well. If horses are left to do all the work, 10 well cared 
for will take the place of 12 neglected ones. Cows are worthy of good feed and atten- 
tion. Apart from the produce sold they keep the household in butter, cream, and 
milk. Some fowls should be kept, providing they are of good laying strain, otherwise 
they will eat more in grain than they produce. Every farmer should keep sheep, if 
for no other reason than to supply the house with meat. The tendency to-day is for 
the farmer to do without sufficient labor, consequently fences, outbuildings, &c., and in 
many cases cultivation of Ihte soil is neglected, necessitating considerable expense in 
putting the improvements in repair again and probably a loss on the crop. If farmers 
try and become good buyers, average business men, thoughtful and careful managers, 
they will become economical farmers. ’ ’ Secretary, Mr. A. G. Dutschke, Ardrossan. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, 11 in. to 12in.). 

March 31st. — Present: eight members. 

The Pig-raising Industry. — An article on this subject was read, and a good dis- 
cussion followed. 

Meeting held April 28th. Present: 10 members, five visitors. Mr. II. I). Adams 
(District Agricultural instructor) delivered an address on “Pig and Fat Lamb Raising.” 
He said the low prices of wheat and wool were causing farmers to go in more for side- 
lines. The sideline prospering *most at present was dairying. Cow* at present were very 
scarce and bringing high prices. He favored fat-lamb raising to pig-raising owing to the 
uncertainty of the local and overseas markets for pork and bacon. England consumed 
annually £50,000,000 of frozen meat, and of that South Australia exported only a few 
thousand pounds’ worth. For fat lambs, the Merino and Southdown were the best suited, 
followed by the Merino and Dorset Horn. The ideal bacon pig was the Large White. 
The dairy cow favored was the Jersey. (Secretary, Mr, W. Cooper.) 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 20.56in.), 

March 26th. — Present: Seven members. 

The Gawler Ranges. — Mr. L. Herrington read the following paper: — “The Gawler 
Range, starting from about 70 miles due west of Port Augusta and extending for 
some 140 miles in length and approximately 50 miles in width, comprises some of the 
best sheep farming country in South Australia. Enjoying a rainfhll of atxrat 9in. on 
the northern side and 13in, on the southern, the pastoralists have generally been able 
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to carry on fairly successfully when many other areas have been hit badly with periodical 
droughts. The G-awler Ranges do not conform to any regular lines of hills, but are 
broken up into separate hills, or clumps of hills, separated by flats and leads of 
varying widths. The hills consist of a species of red granite chiefly. The south and 
eastern sides generally (being away from the hot sun and rough weather) grow edible 
scrub and grasses, nearly to the top, while the north and western sides of these hills 
have little else but spinifex (porcupine) sparsely scattered round about the rough 
granite boulders, and large bare slippery races of solid granite. In numerous instances, 
on close examination, these granite faces, apparently solid, show seams often in rec- 
tangular formation, and as the ages go by, the rock comes away in large cubic blocks, 
possibly a foot or more in size, disclosing underneath another apparently solid face. In 
other 'instances, these sections of granite stand out like Angers from the sides of the 
hills in five or six-sided blocks, varying in length from 15ft. to 20ft. long. Springs are 
not numerous in these regions, but rockholes of varying capacity prove very useful as a 
r 4 g gang of catching supplies of rainwater for the sheep man when out on his beat. Mdbut 
Xardea is the highest point of this range. Edible fodders are varied. They consist of 
saltbush and blucbush. These two main shrubs are in many instances getting eaten out, 
particularly round permanent or main waters. Geraniun*, barley grass, and spinach are 
generally plentiful after early autumn or winter rains, the two former herbages being 
very fattening. Geranium particularly is good right to the last when nearly black. 
Speargrass also makes a very fine show after August and September rains, and fre- 
quently the flats present miles of this waving grass. Speargrass is of far less nutritious 
value than most of the other grasses, except silvergrass, which is of little practical 
value. Speargrass also causes considerable eye trouble amongst lambs. Overhead fodders 
chiefly are the myall (which same is the best fencing material for durability), sandal 
wood, wild peach, bullocky-bush, and mulga. The droppings from all these trees are 
readily cleaned up by sheep. Mulga and bullocky-bush are particularly appreciated by 
cattle, and the seeds of the myall are splendid for fattening sheep. This tree, however, 
does not seed regularly. Spinifex or porcupine, which chiefly grows on the hills on the 
stony parts, is a very rough fodder, except when in seed about September or October. 
The seed of this is very fattening for all stock. Bindei is another weed which grows 
after a summer rain, and provides quite a good feed. Water 1 Conservation . — The Gawler 
Range country provides many good catchments for conserving water in dams, and in 
most instances good holding ground is obtainable. In one or two instances the big dams 
are almost permanent. One in particular, a Government dam of big dimensions, has 
not been less than half-full for many years. Wells are, of course, the natural standby. 
There are numbers of these, generally of from 70ft. to 150ft. in depth, some deeper, 
giving respectively sufficient water for from 5,000 to 10,000 sheep. These waters vary 
in quality from almost fresh to l£ozs. and 2ozs. of salt; Hozs. and Hozs. is very 
frequent, and stock do all right on that. A number of old wells scattered about 
show' evidence of having done considerable duty in past years. These old walls are now 
too salt for use, and. generally have big supplies. They have originally been fitted up 
with good steam engines, with the necessary sheds, double or triple pump of very solid 
construction, delivering a 3in. or 4in. flow of water, and stone tanks of circular design, 
varying in capacity from 20,000galls. to 50,000galls. These tanks, with long stone 
troughs connected, show evidence of splendid craftmanship. They are built of granite 
and cement. Many of them date back to 1870 and 1880, and aTe in several instances 
still in good repair. It is stated that these tanks were built at the rate of id. per 
gallon, and later on Id. The troughs, often about 100ft. long, have approaches all stone 
paved. In regard to these wells, now in disuse, the question arises, that possibly When 
the stations were in running order in the early days, say about 1860 to 1870, the owners 
carried such big flocks, and sheep were very cheap, the losses sustained from salt water 
were not accounted heavy; but in these days similar losses would break the owner, ao 
these old wells have had ‘to be abandoned. The good wells are at the present time, on 
the better equipped stations, supplying large areas of country (comprising many pad- 
docks) by long lines of piping and force pumps, thus reticulating the water, often to an 
elevated tank, and then by gravitation to storage tanks and troughs several miles away. 
This system benefits the stock, the wool, and the country. The sheep are saved a lot 
of travelling, which at the same time saves the country from being cut up or eaten out 
and prevents considerable dust, thus keeping the wool much cleaner. Also, reticulating 
water to the sheep where possible allows of more paddocks being supplied with per- 
manent waters, and at lambing time permits of the ewes 'being worked in smaller mobs, 
thus preventing considerable mismothering and loss of lambs, which so often occurs in 
big mobs of lambing ewfcs coming considerable distances to water. On the more pro- 
gressive stations all dams are netted in, and* either windmill or engine with pump, 
piping, and storage tank are supplied with troughing. This method has two m a in 
advantages*^ first, by keeping the dam clean, and preventing loss of sheep by togging 
when the water is low; also considerable water is saved, as when woolly sheep enter the 
water considerable water is absorbed in the wool, and when the sheep goes out of the 
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da a considerable amount runs out <m, the bank and Is lost. In the early days 
.paddoeks on the big runs were frequently about 10 miles by 10 miles, cutting off 100 
square miles in one block, and often only one water. One man had to ride the fences 
and oversee the stock. That idea is fast giving way to smaller paddocks, particularly 
where it is possible to make a dam or get a well Smaller paddoeks, and plenty of 
them, allow the owner to utilise all his country to the fullest advantage. The pure 
Merino is exclusively bred, and very fine types of sound, robust, and big 'framed sheep 
are wared, growing big heavy fleeces of generally medium strength , wool of clean, 
bright appearance. The average lambing percentage is generally about 75 per cent., 
and i^ better years up to 80 and even 90 per cent. Bams are generally 
allots gat the rate of four to the 100 ewes. The BangeB are generally far 
morel ptable as a sheep-breeding and rearing proposition rather than fattening, chiefly 
on a* [nt of the distance from markets. However, in certain exceptional years large 
numo I of fine marketable wethers or lambs find thbir way to either the northern 
mark ij or Adelaide. Lambing time is changing a good deal of late years. The general 
rule iised to be to start lambing from April to May, but quite a number of owners now 
lamb in August, the reason being that they were more sure of green feed at that time 
than at the start of the winter. In good years some owners try a summer lambing about 
January, thus having some very fine lambs for the following shearing. Shearing tim^ 
also is changing a good deal of late years. From late August till October generally 
saw most shearing-sheds in full swing. But now, since the blowfly has invaded the 
Banges, many stations shear about February or March, thereby helping the ewes to fight 
against the sheep fly when lambing in August. About 17 years ago the sheep fly was 
not known in the Banges, and lamb-tailing could be carried out without resort to any 
antiseptics or safeguards of any kind. But the fly is now as troublesome in those drier 
areas as down in the moister districts. As is well known, sheep farmers up there have 
their trouble with various pests — wild dogs, foxes, eagles, hawks, and rabbits. The 
dingo is not quite so troublesome now as formerly, chiefly on account of further outside 
country being netted in. But every now and again one dog or more manages to find 
its way through the netting, doing more or less damage. Foxes are very prevalent, 
especially at lambing time.” (Secretaiy, Mr. C. Whillis, Port Lincoln.) 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

May 5th. — Present: Five members. 

Correspondence was received from the Port Lincoln Produce Department regarding 
the development of the egg, butter, and bacon industries through the Port Lincoln 
Freezing Works, and invited the Branch to endeavor to supply information as to what 
quantities of same would be available for shipment through the above works. A good 
discussion on the subject followed. Members agreed that with profitable prices ruling 
for same the above linen would be speedily developed in the district, but it was not 
possible to accurately state any quantities available. Suggestions were made that if 
advertisements appeared in local papers farmers would realise that dairying and poultry - 
raising products were worthy of development. The Secretary read a paper, “The Wool 
Industry.” (Secretary, Mr. M. Gardner.) 


YADNAR1E (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

May 5th. — Present: Seven members. 

Sidelines, — Mr. O, Sylvertsen read the following paper: — “With wheat at such a 
low price it is necessary for farmers to exploit other avenues more fully to assist the 
revenue from the holding. There are three lines open to farmers in this locality — 
sheep, poultry, and cows; pigs, in the light of past experience, are not vrorth worrying 
about. Sheep are one of the most profitable sidelines. The Merino is the best for 
this type of country, but there is still room for improvement in building up the frame, 
also the weight and quality of wool per sheep. The opportunity may be availed of 
of disposing of a suitable number of lambs for freezing purposes by the use of a 
suitable ram. Dairying could be improved a great deal, the farmer giving greater 
attention to the quality and quantity of foodstuffs necessary to give maximum returns 
for the duration of the whole lactation period. In addition it is essential to give each 
cow in its food or otherwise 2ozs, of salt and super combined. I favor the Jersey 
breed. The cows are very productive and require a minimum of feed compared with 
the larger framed animals. In poultry I prefer the laying strain of Black Orpington 
or White Leghorn. The careless method of egg collection and the disposing of eggs 
at the store is a direct loss to the farmer of 3d. to 4d. per dozen. Eggs for market 
should Be infertile, of a standard weight of l|ozs. to 2ozs., collected once a day in 
winter and twice in summer, and marketed through an infertile egg association.” 
(Secretary, Mr. E. Spriggs, Cleve.) t 




EASTERN DISTRICT, 

(BAST 07 MOUNT LOW* BANOBS.) 

KULKAWIRRA. 

May 12th. — Present: 14 members. , 

Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed the meeting on “ The 
Parmer } » Control over the Cost of Wheat Growing, ’ ’ and stressed the following points 
Cultivation — Early fallow to be kept clean either by cultivation or sheep. Comet seed 
conditions — A shallow mulch with firm compacted underlayers, Varieties-*-Free 
Gallipoli: A late wheat. In Victoria Federation has been the leading variety, t but 
last year Federation was 17 per cent, and Free Gallipoli 35 per cent, of the total 
acreage sown. It suited almost all classes of land. Mid season varieties — Currawa, 
Caliph, and Felix. J off re was fairly rust resistant. Early varieties — Glujyas for hard 
conditions; Sulton rather bad fox' rust ; and Nabawa, a wheat of outstanding merit, 50 
per cent, of the whtoat area of Western Australia being sown with it this rear. Questions 
were asked about the use of sulphate of ammonia. Time of sowing — Mixed with other 
super and sown with the seed. Results are not pronounced on fallow, but op stubble 
Jast year at Mr. Sanders, of Yurgo, super gave a hay cut of 2 tons per acre an£ 
Super and sulphate of ammonia gave 34 tons, an increase of 30ewtB. per acre. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Elliot, Karoonda.) 


MILLENDILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13in.). 

April 9th. — Present: Seven members. 

Mr. R. Hill (Agricultural Instructor) addressed the meeting on “ Mixed Farming. ’ 9 
The main points stressed wore dairying and sheep, the latter being a necessity on every 
farm. He advocated the use of a Southdown ram meted with a Comeback or a Merino 
ewe, which would result in a lamb suitable for export. For the local market the .Dorset 
Horn ram with the above-mentioned ewes would bo quite suitable. The Oorriedale ewe 
was not deemed suitable for this district, as it was a breed for the wetter districts, 
to which it was admirably adapted. For dairying, he advocated the making <>f .stack 
ensilage^ for which either oats, barley, or wheat should be sown if natural grasses were 
not sufficient, which was the case in this district. The cereals combined would make 
even better ensilage. Only as much as could be carted in the stack every day should 
be cut the same day. The stack should be 18ft. high at the least when finished. The 
outside of the stack should be left high and well trampled to prevent air getting in. 
The inside should be low, just the opposite tq a hay stack. A layer of straw should be 
put over the top of the stack when finished and weighted down with not less than 5001bs. 
pressure to the square yard. Stones were preferable for this, placed on a layer of 
red gum slabs or anything else to give a level surface, thereby giving an even pressure 
all over the top of the stack. Next he stressed the importance of linking water and 
shade during the summer months for cattla The cows should be kept near this and 
not. turned out in a 200 acre stubblte paddock to be able to try and fill themselves 
before night with fodder which contained very little nutriment, let alone produce milk. 
The cows should be kept near the home and be hand fed whenever* necessary. Oats, 
oaten hay, linseed meal, bran, or chaff were good fodders for dairy cows, and should 
supplement the natural pasture in thte right proportion. Lucerne sown on stubble 
land at the rate of 31bs. or 41bs. to the acre provided excellent greenfeed, or even a 
small patch of lucerne near the house was just what the cows needed sometimes if it 
could not be grown on a more extensive scale. He also stressed the necessity for 
keeping better cows, cows that were worth milking and the trouble of feeding. A good 
cow would cost no more to feed than a poor producer. Oats sown on stubble land .also 
provided early greenfeed for both cows and sheep, and Mr. Hill thought Lachlan 
would be the most suitable for this district. M (Secretary, Mr. Y. Wegener.) 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

May 16th. — Present: 24 members. 

Care of the Farm Team. — Mr. C. Paech, who read a paper on this subject, said: — 
“When the team is brought in to start work each horse should be given a good groom- 
ing, as this not only adds to their appearance but assists in keeping them in good 
health. If the hoofs are too long it is advisable to cut them down. This will' save 
considerable trouble, because if the hoof breaks off too deep there is a danger of 
it causing lameness. When starting the team to work at the beginning of the season 
take them steady for a few days. At this time the horses are Hkely to become over- 
heated and develop scalded or sore shoulders. Watch the shoulders, and if one gets a 
sore shoulder see if there are any lumps in the collar, if so it can be smoothed out 
with a bottle, or; the sore may be due to the draft being either too low or too 
high. If the shoulders are kept clean and the hair brushed straight and smooth it is 
not likely that there will be much trouble. Feeding . — Regular feeding is necessary 
to maintain good health, especially the midday feed. It is a mistake to give a long 
dinner hotsr and then a short one, If hours to 14 hours is enough for dinner if it is 
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wuiar. In the morning feed at 5 o ’clock, and be back in the Btable by 6 o'clock 
tjie evening tn winter time. Give enough feed, but not so much that they leave 
f lot in the manger. I prefer giving the team a drink before meals” inuring the 
%8cuaaion it was stated that it was a wrong practice to turn working horses out into 
(reen grass during week-ends; this caused the horses to scour and gripe. It was safe 
;0 turn them out every night after feeding when grass was plentiful ; they would then 
be used to it. Horses should not be worked after sunset, ft would be quite all right 
to start early in the morning to work a long day. (Secretary, Mr. C. Altnmnn. ) 


NETHERTON. 

April 29th. — Present: 13 members. 

Cows on the Farm. — Mr. F. Hogood read the following paper: — “If cows are kept 
for cream production the fanner should endeavor to obtain a good strain of animals, 
ind if these are cared for, fed and looked after in the proper way, they will nearly 
always show a profit in bad seasons as well as in good seasons. I recommend the 
Shorthorn cow crossed with a Jersey bull. The Shorthorn is a very hardy breed and, 
as the Jersey is the best of all breeds for cream production, the cross recommended 
should produce the most profitable cows. The cows should be provided with plenty of 
shelter from sever© cold winds and rain in winter, and, on this account it is desirable 
to leave a few acres of scrub near the homestead. Make regular milking hours and 
see that each cow gets its fair share of feed. Before starting to milk see that the 
udder and hands of the milker are clean. Cows are of a niervous temperament and 
need very quiet handling to get the best results. In feeding for cream' production, I 
prefer oaten hay chaff or barley hay chaff cut on the green side. When feeding in 
the dry period of the year, best results are obtained from good chaff and bran mixed 
with molasses. Always give the cows a littbe salt and bonemeal occasionally, it assists 
in keeping them healthy. A paddock should be reserved near the homestead and sown 
with barley or rye to provide early greenfeod, and for summer, lucerne and maize 
should be grown. It does not pay to feed cows that do not show a profit, and do not 
always blame the cows before considering the feed and the treatment which they receive. 
Never kill any heifer calves from good cows. If you do not want them, sell or give 
them to a neighbor. If this is done there will always be good cows available, and the 
tate and district will benefit. If the management of cows is properly carried out, 
there is no reason for any farmer and his family to want so far as a living is con- 
cerned. ” (Secretary, Mr. C. Wilkin, Yumali.) 

OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, lO.SOin.). 

April 28th. — Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Fencing. — The following paper was read by Mr. J. Chesney: — Usually the boundary 
of the property is marked by survey pegs, so that taking out a straight line is not 
difficult for the amateur. First put up enough pegs so that an alignment can be taken 
of them when putting in the posts. It is not advisable to sight the posts of line being 
put up; always sight them not less than three pegs ahead. Six-wire Fence, 15 ft. Apart . 
—To keep stock on the property I advocate a fence of posts 5ft. 4in. long, 12in. circular 
at the small end, 20in. deep in the ground. Strainers Oft. 2in. long, 18in. circular at 
the small end, 2ft. Gin. in the ground. This fence will take 352 posts to the mile, 

^trainer post should all be placed with bends (if any) towards sight pegs ; strainers 

should be kept hard up against the back of hole. No strainer should have two bends, 
me forward and the other sideways ; this will twist when straining the fence. 
Meamrements. — In boring, all posts of six-wire fence should be 5in., 6in., 6in., 7in., 
Bin., and 10in. apiart. Holes should be bored perfectly level. Up and down boring 
causes uneven spaces in the wiring and makes .hard work pulling it in, and so a little 

care when on the brace will save much trouble. Running out the wire should be done 

the same way as the posts are put up, so that a leading wire can be strained. The 
middle one, or the one above should be used for this purpose. When running wire, 
nake the wire fast on the strainer ahead to be strained back. This holds the strainer 
while the other five wires are being strained. The barb wire should be strained tight 
enough to just move the strainer on which you are working, the other is hard up 
against the back of the hole and will not shift. Always strain from the bottom? of 
the post upwards. Should a post give a little it will tighten the top wire. A post 
would have to give a great deal to slacken the bottom wires. Properly strained wires 
are most important, if they are slack it encourages sheep to crawl. The length of 
the strains should not be over six chains, the wires will keep tighter; and should, a 
wite break it does not make such a long gap. All new fences should be strained with 
a wire strainer or fork. When pinning, see that the back knock of the pin is towards 
the o|>erator, so that it can easily be knocked out. Knock the wires well in when 
rounding posts. Keep the wire on the side o$ the hole when pinning, the wire will 
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hold better and no slack is lost. Always fasten the wires the opposite way around^ 
the post. Do not put all back wires on one side and head ones on the otherV but arraugfe 
them' alternately so that the strainer will not split with the severe strain. Wites mmsm?' 
be strained tightly to pull the knots tight. They can be eased off a little, if necessary. 
This prevents snapping on cold nights, if figure 8 knots are used. Strainer posts a 
comers should be held in position by stays, which should be at least 10ft. to 12ft. long] 
They should be morticed in at not more than two-thirds of the height of the post, 4 
little from the centre, to allow room for the wires. The other end should be abo tf 
lft. in the ground with the butt against a solid block placed upright at ground lev* 
Stays fastened over the top of the strainer are likely to lift the post. Where posts a 
scarce or expensive, fences are often built with the posts 20ft. to 30ft. apart Light 
iron posts are sometimes used between the wooden ones, drilled to the correct gauge, 
of the wires. In other cases droppers are useful. There are many kinds of droppers; 
on the market, but the best is the wooden dropper, threaded on the wix$ and fastened! 
by fine wire at top and bottom. These droppers should 1 not touch the ground, because , 
they are quickly affected by damp and white ants. In some districts fences with 
cement posts and iron droppers are becoming popular, and, although rather expensive, 
they make an everlasting job. * 9 (Secretary, Mr. J. Loffler.) 


EAMCO. 

March 10th. — Present: Seven members. 

The Blocker 's Horse. — In the course of an address, * * Care and Handling of Horses , 9 9 
Mr. B. Bell said a horse six or eight years old was best for the blocker. An aged horse 
was easy to handle, and in most cases could be driven by any driver. The^tnain point 
in a horse was its feet ; if these were defective the horse would never be a good worker. 
A horse that had been foundered was liable to have a recurrence of this trouble. Lead- 
ing the animal on a hard road would soon show if it had been foundered. It would 
hold its head straight forward and carry the feet in a tender manner. Side bone was 
as serious a defect as founder. Side bone was a coral formation on top of the hoof, 
similar to a ring. White hoofs were soft and the horse would need frequent shoeing. 
A blocker required a horse somewhat on the quiet side, with good shoulders and sound 
feet. One should be careful in taking off the winkers, because if the horse wus touchy 
it was liable to jump back. If it showed signs of this habit, a rope should be placed 
around its neck and the winkers taken off again quietly. A good fitting collar would 
do much towards saving trouble with sore shoulders. The collar should fit* snugly at 
the neck, with just sufficient room to slip in the fingers. Plenty of good feed was necet 
sary, but one should see that the horse cleaned up its feed after each meal. If the horse 
Blobbered, it was usually a sign of teeth trouble. It was not advisable to only rug a 
horse in winter. The horse became accustomed to circumstances, and if it was stabled 
and then turned out in the cold, there would be trouble. Horses were liable to pink up 
sand in their district, especially when green feed came up. If sand developed, then a 
good drench, either of coffee or honey and milk, should be administered. A good dis- 
cussion followed. Mr. J. Boehm thought it a good plan to get a young horse and train 
it. Mr. P. Lewis said often one could get a horse in the saleyards with feet not suitable 
for road, but would be quite suitable for the block, especially in this district. The main 
essential in a block horse was quietness, and if this was wanting the horse was a nuisance. 

Harvest Reports. — Meeting held April 10th. Present : Seven members. Mr. J. 
Boehm reported apricots 1 acre, pruned end of May and June. Ploughed and cross- 
cultivated in October, manured with two bags No. 1 bone manure at first irrigation and 
sulphate of ammonia one and a half bags. Pruit very good and fair crop; not so good 
as last year, but excellent grades ; only one box of 1 crown in 1 ton. Crop received two 
irrigations. Nectarines — Crop light, but fruit of good quality. Picked and sulphured 
same day; not allowed to stand over night; results excellent. Mr. P. Lewis reported:- 
Apricots fair size. Manured with one dressing of sulphate of ammonia after fruit set- 
six weeks before picking. Mr. C. Boehm gave apricots lewt. per acre of sulphate of 
ammonia. Good quality fruit, but not a heavy crop. Vines — Mr. P. Lewis reported on 
two blocks, No. 15 and No. 23. No. 15 last year produced a light crop of Gordos ahd 
currants. Hot winds in December scorched a lot of grapes and reduced the yield. 
No. 23 yield was normal. This year results on the two blocks were reversed. No. 15 
was 10 per cent, above normal in yield, whilst No. 23 (Gordos) were down 15 per cent,, 
currants 10 per cent, to 12 per cent. down. No manure was used this year, but 1 the plot 
had been well manured previously. General average of crop was given as currants 
slightly above normal, sultanas below, and Gordos slightly above. (Secretary, Mr. J. 
Odgers.) ’ , 

May 4th.— Present: Seven members. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box evening. Mr. R. JBell asked what if 
the value of stable manure as a fertiliser for vines? Mr. E. Borroughs said stable 
manure was not to be excelled for this purpose. Mr. C. Boehm agreed, but said with 
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